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'V children simriy loved it 
n I first made fudge with 
maid. Now they ask for it 
TOst every other day And it s 
’ husband's favourite too 
ly It DeBcious fudge made 
inutes 

lere's so much you can do 
Milkmaid Make sure it s 
your monthly shopping list ’ 


MILKMAID CHOCOLATE FUDGE ! '. 

To serve 8 / ' 

Ingredients; 1 tin Milkmaid, ‘ 

100 gms chopped nuts, 'icup y 

cocoa, 50 gms butter, V 4 cup sugar 

Method: Pour Milkmaid into a thick 
bottomed pan Add 50 gms butter and 
H cup sugar into the pan 

Add cocoa and nuts 

Stir on gentle heat till the mixture leaves 
the Sides of the pan 

Pour evenly into a buttered dish Allow to 
cool arid set Cut into squares 
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ji^can do wonders with MILKMAID. 
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Has the sfdril of dio Nav Mmum movamont dM 
out? 

A decade has passed since the njjlir . 

NavNirman movement took . Sl||||i||i ! 

g lace, when the people of WE / 

rujarat rose up in revolt ,JtL i'-sl-’ f 

against the rising prices of i 

essential commodities. The j 

very issues which had forced ‘M^ 

the people to protest are still j ‘. mfr 

plaguing the country today. Is a I 
repetition of the Nav Nirman 
movement possible or has its. i 

spirit died out? TUSHAR yjS WHilM \ 
B^TT finds out. ' 
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Thoughts on food 

W hat to eat, when to eat and how 
much to eat has exercised my 
mind for a long time. Let me shaie 
my thoughts with you. Whether you 
are the live-to-eat or eat-to-live type, 
you have to be selective about what 
you eat, the time and the manner in 
which you take it. There cannot be 
one prescription for everyone be¬ 
cause foods that some people find 
agreeable, others find unpalatable. 
And as you grow in years, things you 
relished in youth, will give you flatu- 
< fence in middle age. In my younger 
days, the very suggestion of bhelpuri 
or chaat made my mouth dribble and 
1 could never resist chocolate and 
ice-cream—preferably a moun¬ 
tainous serving of vanilla toppeo 
with hot chocolate sauce. The same 
chaat, bhel and ice-cream produce so 
much gas in my stomach now that at 
times I feel that its emission would 
make me air-borne like a jet plane. 
You might recall the hilarious epi¬ 
sode in Nabokov’s Lolita. When the 
nymphet was reluctant to engage in 
sex with her stepfather, all she had 
to do was to insist that he share an 
ice-cream with her. Thereafter while 
she slumbered peacefully her step¬ 
father’s file of lust was put out by 
the wind in his belly. What ice-cream 
will do to one person, raw vegetables 
may do to another. To wit Barham’s 
confession. 

“Tis not her coldness, father 
That dulls my labouring breast. 
It’s that confounded cucumber 
I’ve ate and can’t digest.” 

As a general rule the Talmudic 
injunction that a third of the sto¬ 
mach should be filled with food, a 
third with fluid and the remaining 
third-be left empty is sound. More 
people die early deaths because of 
over-eating than they do of hunger. 
The only difference is that while 
statistics of deaths by starvation are 
easy to compile, it is impossible to 
record deaths brought about by over- 
'jbidulgence in food. “Many dishes, 
-^any diseases, many medicines, few 
cures," wrote Benjamin Franklin 
and added "I saw few die of hunger, 
bf editing a hundred thousand." 
>.^ere U i{0 denying the fact that the 
more restraint you have over the 


quantity you eat, the better for your 
health and longevity. “Alp ahaat” 
(eat little) advised Guru Gobind 
Singh. Byron warned; 

“That all-softening, over-powering 
knell. 

The tocsin of the soul, the dinner 
bell.” 

With the onset of middle age, one . 
has to become more and more selec¬ 
tive of the Items of food, the timing 
and the company in which one eats. 
Orthodox Hindus believed in eating 
alone and in silence. Sound common- 
sense! If you talk while eating you 
swallow a lot of air with your food 
which causes problems for the sto¬ 
mach. But since eating has become 
universally recognised as a social 
occasion, one has to neutralise the 
effects of swallowing air by use of 
digestives such as garlic, asafoetida 
l/ieeng) and chooran (aperient). 

What made me start off on this 
long sermon on eating is that there is 
one ingredient in all foods we eat 
which we must learn to control rigor¬ 
ously with the onset of age. This is 
salt, rightly denounced as “the de¬ 
mon crystal.” Although salt is abso¬ 
lutely essential because without the 
sodium in sodium chloride, our bodi¬ 
ly functions including the heart 
would come to a standstill. Most of us 
consume 20 times as much salt as our 
bodies need. It is the prime dietary 
contributor to high blood pressure, 
heart ailments and strokes. Salt-free 
diet IS not enough. One must avoid 
tinned foods becau.se all of them use 
salt for flavouring and as preserva¬ 
tive. Packed potato chips have 78 
times more sodium than raw pota¬ 
toes, canned peas 230 times more 
sodium than fresh peas. When you 
munch potato crisps with tomato 
ketchup (one of the saltiest of manu¬ 
factured foods) you compound the 
crime against yourself. It is all right 
for little children, disasuous for the 
middle aged. 

The World Health Organisation is 
of the opinion that most people con¬ 
sume 12 grains of salt everyday 
whereas the body only needs five. So 
those of you who wish to continue 
reading my column for some more 
years better take to eating salt-free 
foods and resist potato chips witW 
tomato sauce, the same as I do. 


Bad languoge 


T he Orissa Vidhan Sabha basset a 
new precedent in unparManten- 
tary behaviour. We’ve had yelling, 
and we’ve had fisticuffs, we’ve had 
use of border-line words on which 
the Speaker has to give his ruling. 
You can describe a member’s speech 
as braying or barking, but you can¬ 
not describe him as a dog or a 
donkey. Once when a member had 
called me a sycophant, I retaliated 
by calling him a bastard. Sycophant 
was allowed to stay on the record, 
bastard was declared illegitimate. 
But all this was nursery-rhyme stuff 
for Oriyan Vidhanitjes. They let go at 
each other spacing no mother, sister 
or daughter. The entire proceedings 
had to be struck off the record. 

I looked up‘my medical encyclo¬ 
paedia to find out why people who 
never use bad language suddenly 
drop their inhibitions and let them¬ 
selves go. I am not referring to 
strait-laced husbands who will ex¬ 
plode into filthy invectives when 
approaching climax in a sex-act, lots 
of men do that—but genteel ladies 
and gentlemen in whose mouths but 
ter could not melt, suddenly begin to 
spit lava—streams of foul language. 
Apparently this is not uncommon in 
old age and is described as senile 
dementia: aged nuns are known to 
mouth four letter obscenities with¬ 


out provocation. When it occurs in 
younger people, it is known as Giles 
de Tourette’s syndrome and can 
manifest itself in childhood or early 
adolescence. It has three groups of 
symptoms. People unable to control 
their limb movements or who have 
facial tics are prone to looseness of 
speech. Then there is coprolalia or 
compulsive indulgence in obsceni¬ 
ties. The third, echopraxia, is when 


people begin to imitate obscene ges¬ 
tures they have seen, 

I am not sure which of these three 
symptoms the honourable members 
of the Orissa Vidhan Sabha display¬ 
ed when they went for each other as 
verbatim copies of wflat they said 
will never be available. Perhaps we 
should appoint House psychlafristSs 
to assist Speakers of our Legislejuras 
to decide which raemhers should be 


penaihiad for use of-hfd,language 
and $vhich fo^^ved fbif 

bejrond the^r-'contrdh'; 

1' * * ' 
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Ciose-up is M>r close-ups 

Winter winds and rosy cheeks. The best 
way to keep out the cold is to cuddle up 
a little closer. And you’re confident because 
you’ve used Close-up.., 

Transparent, red Close-up’s two super- 
whiteners leave your teeth their whitest and its 
special mouthwash keeps your breath its freshest. 

' So, smile a close-up smile and stay confident, 

because after all. Close-up is for close-ups. 


The Toothpaste and Mouthwash in One 


A Mlolih/ nmHiir!t hw Hindimtan Lewsr 
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How Legislatures curb the press 


Kuldip Nayar 


A fter waging a 
relentless 
I ^Unm^MiTj^/ilbattle against me' 

I.. "'" ' asures to curb the 

press in Bihar, Orissa and Tamil* 
Nadu and winning it, pressmen 
thou^t that the powers that be, 
Would be wary of doing the same 
thing again. Probably they were 
light. But they had not reckoned 
with the Stdte Lemslatures. In the 
name of privilege can endangisr 
the ffeddonrhhich the press gparas 
dhahfusly. 

This is evident frdm the case be¬ 
tween the Andhra mde^di 
ttve Council and Benada, the state’s 
leading Telugu paper, Last year ab¬ 
out this time, the paper reported the 
rumpus in the Council over the aboli¬ 
tion of question hour under a head¬ 
line which had in it peeddalu, a 
Telugu word for elders, ^nd gaJdba 
for pandemonium. Thesd two words 
irked the upper House the most. And 
they were made a matter of “breach 
of privilege.” Chief editor Ramoji 
Rao of Eenadu explained in a letter 
that he meant no disrespect to mem¬ 
bers and that the two words used in 
the headline could be checked with 
the Telugu dictionary. The headline 
to a report “should be brief and 
pointed,” he explained. 

Most people outside joumalismdo 
not know how a headline to a newss- 
toty is given. It is the sub-editor Who 
gives tim headline to a report. Jt has 
to be attractive, cover we subjdiit 
and It has to fit into 'the spdce 
allotted and it cannot be “wdfdy.” 
Since the pressure of the deadHne 
for an edition is so intense that oniih 
the words used are more gOnupal in 
meaning than exact, errors can be 
made by hven the best of men in the 
best of papers. The perfect headline 
is seldom possible when there is a 
race against time. 

Bveh Mrs Gandhi'does not seem to 
know much about how a newspaper 
is produced. I recall that during the 
spUt ip the Congress party she once 
complained at one of the various 
meetings or rather rallies, held at 
the rowdabo,ut near her residence 
that editors gave headlines which 
gave an ithtnessioii contmury to the 
ihood of the meetings. A » possible 
hea^nas qot to ca^ra the 


atmosphere of a function but to say 
that editors give headlines is ridicu¬ 
lous. Most of the time editors see the 
headlines like any reader only when 
their newspaper is delivered to them 
in the morning at home. 

That the Andhra Legislative Coun¬ 
cil Should persist in its line even 
after the Eenadu chief editor had 
explained the headline of the stoiy 
means it was set on action against 
the patterv And .the member -vho 
move let the cat out of 
me(hai^ wffting in hi$ complaint 
thal is idl done by dm daily 
intimtimyRy to bring info disrepute 
die Upber House in the public eye 
since it wants to support the policy' of 
the party in power to abolish this 
House.” 

But then many in this country are 
not in favour of a second chamber in 
the states, in the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly itself several members characte¬ 
rised its creation as both “super¬ 
fluous and dangerous.” M. V. Pylee, 
says in his book, ConstitutJonaJ Gov¬ 
ernment in India, that the framers 
did not prbvide for the composition 
of the Legislative Councils on any 
principle and what ultimately re¬ 
sulted from their deliberatipns was 
“a hotch-potch of rcpresentaiijn.” 

The Andhra Pradesh Legislative 
Council members can have no grie¬ 
vance because Eenadu never ques¬ 
tioned their credentials even thon^ 
the eletited members of the State 
Assembly have passed a resolution 
to hoolish the House. The Council is 
b^ause the CongrOss(I} at the 
it as the f&ajority of 
bbimcilL'Bmthbera belong to the Con- 
grchb(}) the party does not want 
t6 dislodge them. 

Anothef thing that the CongTessfl) 
members appear to have against 
Eenadu is that the paper supported 
the Telugu Hesam at the time of the 
elections. A reported comment of 
.Mrs Gandhi sdter she heard about 
the rout of her party was that it was 
not a victory of Telugu Desam but of 
Eenadu. As the paper’s chief editor 
has written to the Legislative Coun¬ 
cil, “More than anything else, the 
basic requirement of any fair proce¬ 
dure is that th^ perspns conducting 
the inquiryshotud be free from bias.”' 
The has pointed odt that the 
report was “without malice or mis¬ 


chievous intention.” To try to penal* 
ise It after that is to make a mockery 
of a member’s privilege. No notice 
was uken of the chief editor’s assur¬ 
ance: “Nor do they (the two words) 
cast leflecdon on the dignity of the 
House nor does it seek to pour any 
ridicule on the honourable members 
I of the Upper House in the eyes of the 
public.” 

I I have closely tead ail the letters 
the Legislative Council has written 
: Fo Ednadu and nowhere has it been' 
i said which privilege the House has 
1 teen violated. The chief editor’s own. 
repeated requests to tell him which 
privilege he has infringed have met 
with no success. This raises a fun¬ 
damental question: Can a set of 
members take shelter under national 
rights to harass and hound a critic? 

If the Andhra Legislative Council 
is allowed to get away with what it 
has done—the decision to admonish 
chief editor Ramoji Rao—^Houses in 
other states will be encouraged to 
raise the bogey of privilege to bridle 
pressmen. Now that press curb acts 
are not possible because of the 
unanimous stand of the press against 
them, the rod of privilege is being 
used to discipline it. Already most 
states are cutting off government 
advertisements to papers opposing 
the rulers. The Solanki government 
in Gujarat has recently denied 
advertisements to the state’s leading 
paper, Gujarat Samachar, because of 
its anti'govemment writings. Action 
for alleged violation of privilege wilt 
be another weapon in the armoury of 
the ruling party. 

Feroze Gandhi fought a lone battle i 
in Parliament to have its proceed¬ 
ings'reported by the press without it 
runnii^ the risk of being arraigned 
for privilege., His wife, Mrs Indira 
Gandhi, took away that concession 
during the Emergency, but it was 
restored by the Janata government. 
His argument was that Parliament 
should codify its privileges before it 
can hold anyone guilty of infringing 
them. The same plea should hold 
^d for the Andhra Pradesh Leg¬ 
islative Council and other Houses 
which may try to copy it But it looks 
as if the press is in for another 
long-drawn battle. 
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Star-struck 


A nita Pratap’s interview with Sivaji 
Ganesan(‘7/ Araaid asks me to die, I 
will die,” 4 March/ was excellent. It 
threw light on the unending infighting 
in the TNCC(I) Sivaji Ganesan’s 
answers were tactful, for he kept 
saying that he was keen to strengthen 
the Congressil). Yet, it must be remem¬ 
bered that Sivaji Ganesan himself had 
betrayed the CongressfO) after the 
demise of Kamaraj. One wonders 
whether Mrs Gandhi will be impressed 
by his current tricks. Further, when 
Sivaji Ganesan had actively cam¬ 
paigned for the Congress(O) during the 
1967 and 1972 general elections, the 
party only met with stunning defeats. 
Therefore, the Congress(l) cannot ex¬ 
pect much from him. 

Amirthavalli Chary, Madras 

Congratulations to Sunday and Anita 
Pratap for the excellent interview with 
Sivaji Ganesan. The questions were 
robing and the answers were sensible, 
ivaji IS a mature politician and his 
sole aim is to strengthen the party in 
Tamil Nadu. His rej^es show ^ faith 
in Mrs Gandhi. 

A. Ramaswamy, Kallittalai, Tamil 
Nadu 

Sivaji Ganesan’s statement, “If Amma 
asks me to die, I wiU die,” is an 
immature political statement which 
will not be taken seriously even by the 
Congress! I) leadership. This sort of 
surrender will not in any way enhance 
his image. He should have his own 
convictions and realise that blind sub¬ 
mission IS only a sign of political im¬ 
maturity. 

J. M. Prabhu, Coimbatore 

To profess his loraltv to Mrs Gandhi, 
Sivaji Ganeskn should have chosen a 
better statement than “If Amma asks 
me to die, 1 will die.” No cause will be 
served if Sivaji Ganesan dies. Mrs 




Gandhi will certainly consider his pro¬ 
nouncements as mere histrionics and 
certainly not genuine. In fact, he may 
earn Mrs Gandhi’s wrath if he con¬ 
tinues to utter such words. 

Ramani Padmaaabhan, Calcutta 

Sivaji Ganesan seems to be interested 
in being Mrs Indira Gandhi’s son. That 
is why ne calls her amma rather than 
akka (elder sister). 

T. K. Mukberjee, Calcutta 

Sivaji Ganesan’s credentials seem 

g enuine but he has damaged his image 
y saying, “If Amma asks me to die, I 
will me.” Such vows have been uttered 
by many before him but they have all 
died a political death after their useful¬ 
ness to amma was over. Ganesan’s 
claims that he sees the vision of Kamar¬ 
aj on Idrs Gandhi’s face and that he is 
pining for maternal affection are likely 
to be taken as if he is putting on an act. 
P. Vasudevan, Howrah 

It appears that Sivaji Ganesan has been 
hypnotised by Mrs Gandhi. His loyalty 
has touched an unimaginable zenith. 
P. V. Subha Rao, Guntakal, Andhra 
Pradesh 

Sivaji Ganesan sounds like a star- 
struck boy. His view that he would not 
be a true Congressman if he questioned 
Mrs Gandhi is highly distressing. India 
needs dedicated and principled work¬ 
ers who have the guts to question their 
leaders. Unfortunately such politicians 
are hard to find. 

Janaki Srinivasan, Dbanbad, Bibar 

Sivaji Ganesan’s announcement “If 
Amma asks me to die I will die” is 
astounding. It is akin to the jiromise 
made by Parshuram in obeying the 
order of his father Maharshi Jamdagni. 
Narayan Pradhaa, Baacbgram, Assam 

Sycophancy, the hallmark of the Con- 
gress(I), was evident throughout the 
interview. Sivaji Ganesan the lion, has 
turned into a mouse. It is a shame to 
Tamils that a corrupt person like Mrs 
Gandhi should be so eulogised. Tamil 
Nadu has seen great leaders like Pon 
Muthuramalinga llievar, Kamaraj, Ra- 
jaji, £. V. Ramaswamy, C. N. Annadur- 
ai, C. O. Chidambaram Pillai and 
Jeevanandam. AU these men were firm 
in their convictions and respected for 
it. But the Congress(l), under the ban¬ 
ner of Mrs Ganmii, has become a den of 
corruption because it has forgotten the 
noble principles of Gandhi and Nehru. 
If Sivaji cTanesan is interested in 
strengthening the nationalist forces, he 
should join the Janata, Tamil Nadu 


Kamaraj Coi^ess led by Nedumaran 
and the Gandhi Kamaraj National Con- 
mess led by Kumari Anandhan. 

A. Maaickavaebakam, Madras 

Anita Pratap has shown that SiviHi 
Ganesan is Just another sycophant. He 
should clarify whether he intends to 
lead a political party or a suicide 
squad. 

P. B. Ramesb, Bangalore 

Sivaji Ganesan may be faithful to Mrs 
Gandhi, but he will not be accepted by 
the freedom-loving people of India. He 
dreams that “Indira wul fulfil Kamar- 
aj’s dream,” but doq? not know that 
Indira Gandhi does not respect dead 
patriots. She is eager to join hands with 
people like Sivaji Ganesan so as to 
strengthen herself. If Sivaji Ganesan is 
truly concerned about Kamaraj’s 
dreams he will not ally himself with 
Indira Gandhi. 

K. R. Aaandagopalan, Bangalore 

Sivaji Ganesan will play a key role in 
strengthening the Congress(I), but one 
cannot be sure if he will be honoured 
for his dedication. His dreams of be¬ 
coming the PCC(I) chief may not come 
true. Mrs Gandhi will no doubt use his 
appeal to strengthen her {popularity in 
the state. She will only take advantage 
of him. Likewise in Karnataka, she wul 
try her best to use the support of Raj 
Kumar to get rid of the Hegde govern¬ 
ment. Perhaps, in Kerala she wUl u.se 
Prem Nazir and in Maharashtra she 
will use Amitabh Bachchan. Sivaji 
Ganesan displays his political inno; 
cence when he says that Mrs Gandhi 
would not have given him the Padma 
Bhushan if she had not recognised his 
worth. 

M. P. Srinivash, Jeypore, Orissa 

Sunday’s obsession with the political 
ambitions of filmstars was again seen 
when Sivaji Ganesan’s face appeared 
on the cover. It is unfortunate that 
cinema which has already gripped the 
masses has now spread itself to {politics. 
These stars have no contribution to 
make. Their only asset is glamour and a 
frenzied following among the gullible 
masses. One shudders to think of what 
may happen if charlatans of this sort 
take over the reins of India. 

T. S. Rao, Visakbapatnam 

Mrs Gandhi has very cleverly suc¬ 
ceeded in destr^ng the friendship 
between Sivaji (Ganesan and M. G. 
Ramachandran and turning them into 
political foes. 

Prabbakar S. Harsole, Indore 


Sex and destiny 


T he four part series from Germaine 
Greer’s Sex and destiny: the poli¬ 
tics of human fertility were interesting 
and exhaustive. She has touched upon 
some of the vital aspects of sex. She is 
correct when she says that the role of 
chastity has lost its relevance in a 
society where women have to go out to 


work and face constant harassment. 
Every woman desires to be a mother, 
but birth control, especially to protect 
the health of women, is important. If 
the Koran permits coitus interruptus it 
is highly commendable. It urill control 
the rapid nowdi of population. 
Rabindra Pratap Maui, Deoria 
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T arlwn Singh's s^ial report (.Hut 
Hindu banking in Punjab^ 4 
March) gives sn In-omth account of the 
situation in Haryana lOllowing the vio¬ 
lent attacks on uie Hindus. WnUe Bha- 
jan Lai has failed in his duties, Bfain- 
dranwale is fast acquiring the imue of 
an Ayatollah Khomeini. Let the Sikhs 
be aware of the dangers of a Khomeini- 
type leadership as they themselves will 
be the victims of fanaticism. Bhindran- 
wale is a white-collar revolutionary 
who, if he has his wa^, will exterminate 
the Hindus in Puniab just as Stalm 
eliminated the kulaks and Hitler mas¬ 
sacred the Jews. He will then finish off 
the Nirankaris and thereafter take on 
the moderate Akahs. He is a Congres- 
s(I) creation and is, perhaps, being 
used to push the country to the pre¬ 
cipice to enable Mrs Gandhi to declare 
another Emergency. Sikhs and Hindus 
will then lose their freedom together. 
S. Mjtra, Calcutta 

Tavleen Singh has ri^tly exposed the 
whole situation in Ihinjab and has 
resented views from both sides in a 
alanced manner. The Pimjab problem 


is the most serious problem facing the 
couatty today and the Akalis are re- 
sponsiue for it. The IdiDing of innocent 
people must be condemned by all. The 
disrespect shown to the Constitution is 
unpardonable. 

Shamshtd Ahmed, Najibabad, Uttar 
Pradesh 

If the problems of Punjab are not 
solved now at a round table conference 
then a time will soon come when a 
second Jallianwala Bagh may be cre¬ 
ated at the Golden Temple of Amntsar. 
Amrit Lall, Barasat (W. B.) 

In the article the trisbtt! is said to 
symbolise the Hindu backlash. It 
appears to me that the trisbul is a 
cumbersome weapon and of no practic¬ 
al use. 1 do not understand why Hindus 
have not found a more practical 
weapon like the kirpan of the Sikhs. 
Thou^ 1 am a Hindu I do not hate 
Bhindranwale. I went to the Golden 
Temple to meet him. My impression 
about him is that he is a holy man with 
a magnetic personality. 

Rakesh Sharma, Hyderabad 


Of spies and secrets 


L t Gen. Vas (retd) has given a 
balanced picture of the Larkins’ 
case iLessom from the Larkins’ affair, 
4 March). There was jgross over- 
reaction m the press and the Parlia¬ 
ment in this case because the high-ups 
in Delhi wanted to blow this up. Both 
alleged spies are retired officers but 
that does not make spectacular news 
because as many as 1/ serving officers 
were caught in Samba while spying for 
Pakistan. In the last 10 years as many 
as four high-ranking serving officers 
have been cau^t and punished for 
spying fw the KGB. But all these cases 
were not publicised. It suited Mrs Gan¬ 


dhi to blow up the Larkins’ case be¬ 
cause of its ClA connection. 

We must also accept the fact that our 
present government has violated 
national security by throwing open 
vital defence establishments to Mar¬ 
shal Ustinov and his staff comprising 
32 generals both in 1982 and again this 
year. We do have a pact with the Soviet 
tJnion, and we buy their planes and 
tanks but does this mean that we must 
expose our operational secrets to fore¬ 
igners? This IS a very unportant ques¬ 
tion which our bosses m Delhi must 
answer. 

M. L. Haidar, Btstupur, West Bengal 


I feel the time has now conp 
ParUament to make an Act, amMO' 
itw the Constitutionif necessaty aralch 
stipulates that helmets and pfonmtlvn' 
pads be worn by members of pallia- 
ment and state legisiators Intide the 
Houses. The Speaker should be given a 
TOund and buue^proof glass duuniitf. 
This IS needed to preserve the dignity 
of the House and mety of the hoDouTr 
able members. 

£. Siksbam, Hyderabad 


Pakistan’s champion 


K hushwant Sin|d>'s article Pakistan: 

Dream and tvality (26 FetMruan) 
was impressive. The conclusion, “Why 
don’t Indira Gandhi and Zia-ul Hao 
have dreams like that of General 
Akrom?” was touching. 

S. Rahman, Pumea 

I cannot understand why Khushwant 
Singh is liberal to Pakistan, especially 
since they want to barm India. Pakis¬ 
tan’s apprehensions about India attack- 
ing it IS baseless, considerim that on 
previous occasionsitwas PakistanijvEicS 
launched the attack. They had to face 
humiliating defeats then and now they 
are bent on avenging that. It is for this 
reason that General Zta is arming 
Pakistan with sophisticated weapons. 
India is a peace-loving country and has 
never attacked in the past, nor will she 
do so in the future. 

Alok Gothi, Varanasi 

Khushwant Singh comes out as a cham¬ 
pion of Pakistan. He omits to mention 
that all previous wars were started by 
Pakistan and conveniently skips over 
the fact that minorities in Pakistan are 
denied equal opportunities and rights. 
L. R. Prabhu, Uditpi 


New tactics 


Earnest effort 


I t was heartening to note (Child work- 
ers; An effort to earn and leant by 
Srinjoy Chowdhury, 4 March) that the' 
Institute of Psychological and Educa¬ 
tional Research is making an earnest 
effort to educate child workers of Cal¬ 
cutta. Both the state and central gov¬ 
ernment should aid such institutions. 
Htxsain E. Beguwata, Bombay 

After going through ihe heart-warming 


report on child workers 1 fail to under¬ 
stand why institutions like the IPER do 
not advertise on an all-India basis to 
raise funds. If Sunday had given the 
address of the Institute I am sure many 
of its readers would have contributed 
whatever they could for the cause of 
the deprived and exploited children of 
our society. 

H. V. Raman, Bangalore 


Barbaric custom? No, sir 


M r Bhaskanm Nair in his letter 
responding to Khu^want Singh’s 
drcumcisiott (Opinioa, 26 Fabnu^) 
shows that he does not know that the 
Islamic shariat is for every one. The 
Korenic injuncdoas end the smnat 
may be applicable univmsally. Mus¬ 
lims all over the world imvbr coiuidw 
circumdsioD a baibaric gdt. hit Nair 
—■. ^ Z__ 


himself admits that circumcision is a 
hygimic practice. Very few cases of 
womb cancer are found among Muslim 
women. Sexologists also declare that 
circumcised men fare better in their 
sexual lives. These facts should con¬ 
vince Mr Nair that circumcision is 
certainly not a barbaric custom. 

Hafi M. Abttil Ghani, findaranam 


I n a boldly written piece (Has the PM 
changed her tactics?, 4 March) Kul- 
dip Nayar has revealed Mrs Gandhi’s 
intentions in some non-Congre$$(I) 
ruled states. Our PM is not so anxious 
for the good of the nation as she is to 
maintain her family government. This 
undemocratic activity will prove harm¬ 
ful 

Afd. Bhtesham Khan, Gaya 

Kuldip Nayar has very correctly 
brought out the double role played 
Mrs Gandhi. On the one hand she has 
repeatedly assured that her party will 
not topple any non'Congress(i) govern¬ 
ment. ()n the other hand she has been 
harassing most of the non-Congress(I) 
governments. This kind of attitude is 
not a healthy siw for our democratic 
set-up and it » nigh time Mrs Gandhi 
refrained not only from suppressing 
the duly elected non Consressd) gov¬ 
ernments but also worked in mutual 
cooperation with them for national 
integration and a strong centre? 

A. BaJasubramawan, Madras 
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COVER STORY 


The wooing of Amethi 


SHUBHABRATA BHATTACHARYA investigates into how public sector enterprises are 
being set up in Amethi and official machinery is being used to nurture the constituency of 

the Prime Minister's son, Rajiv Gandhi. 


3 March was an extraordinary 
day for Amethi, the Lok 
Sabha constituency presently 
represented by Mr Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi. The new Japanese-aided 
insulator factory of the public sector 
Bharat Heavy Electricals Ltd 
(BHEL) at Jagdishpur was to be 
“dedicated to the nation” by the 
Prime Minister. The industrial 
township of Jagdishpur, planned by 
the late Sanjay Gandhi way back in 
1976, when he had decided that 
Amethi was to be his springboard to 


the Lok Sabha, was at last to have its 
first industrial unit. There was much 
fanfare. A helipad was specially con¬ 
structed so that Mrs Indira Gandhi, 
Rajiv and his wife, Sonia, could fly in 
by a helicopter. “Bhel aya khushian 
laya (BHEL has come and brought 
happiness in its wake),” proclaimed 
multi-coloured posters, which bore 
the photographs of Mrs Gandhi and 
Rajiv. The Amethi constituency, 
spread over portions of Sultanpur 
and Rae Bareli districts of Uttar 
Pradesh, was coming on the indust¬ 


rial map. Hundred; of state trans¬ 
port buses had been commandeered 
to bring large crowds for the func¬ 
tion. Normally such functions are 
managed by the public sector com¬ 
pany whose plant is being inaugu¬ 
rated. But, at BHEL, Jagdisnpur, the 
politicians had taken over. It was a 
Con^ess(I) function, with the sugar- 
coatmg (and, perhaps, the money) of 
BHEL thrown in. 

MThen Mrs Gandhi arrived at the 
Jagdishpur helipad, the local digni¬ 
taries (including ministers of the 


Rajiv and Soma Gandhi at Sultanpur in Amethi constituency 



n 












.state QMtiy Una<l 

behind the/rope iporaon which had 
been'erect^ by the securitymen. 
The State’s! transport minister, Mr 
Gulab Seht^V^laced a rose at the 
feet of ThS Prime Minis¬ 

ter 'Seemed.; to appreciate this 
sycoph^^,;igesture..The rose held, 
pride m'plice in Indian politics in 
the Nehrtt era. The first Prime Minis¬ 
ter -ised to don a red rosebud in the 
buttonhole of his "achkan (long- 
coat).” The times .have changed. 
And, so, perhaps, has the position of 
the rose in national politics. 

The VIP entourage then pro¬ 
ceeded to a waiting jeep. Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi sat on the driver’s seat. Sonia 
sat next to him. Mrs Gandhi, as 
usual, stood on the front seat. The 
UP chief minister, Sripat Mishra, the 
union industry minister, Narayan 
Dutt Tiwari and BHEL’s chairman, 
K.L. Puri, stood behind her. The 
UPCC(I) president, Sukhdeo Prasad 
made a vain attempt to climb onto 
the VIP jeep. There was no room. 
The organisational chief of the rul¬ 
ing party in the largest state of India 
almost fell off the jeep, but for a 
helping hand from Mr Tiwari. He 
then moved on to another vehicle. 
The motorcade moved on slowly to 
the site of the function. The seating 
arrangement on the dais was almost 
the same as that of the jeep. The 
Prime Minister and her son and 
daughter-in-law sat in the front row 
of the three-chair seating arrange¬ 
ment. The chief minister, the union 
industry minister, the PCC(I) presi¬ 
dent took seats in the back row. 

One by one, Mr Rajiv Gandhi sum¬ 
moned all the five local MLAs (the 
Lok Sabha seat has five Assembly 
segments). They all sang praises of 
Rajiv Bhaiya. But for him, the area 
would have remained backward, 
they all said. Not one of them made 
any reference to )he late Sanjay 
Gandhi. (To the villagers in the audi¬ 
ence, there wai no further proof 
required to believe what Sanjay 
Gandhi’s widow, Maneka, has been 

telling them-of being neglected 

after her husband’s death.) After the 
MLAs, it was the turn of the BHEL 
chairman, Mr Puri. In his speech, he 
almost attributed the entire achieve¬ 
ments of BHEL to Rajiv Gandhi. 
Neither the state’s chief minister, 
nor the UPCC(I) president got a 
chance to speak. Normally, the inau¬ 
guration of such projects is marked 
by a speech by the state chief minis¬ 
ter. But, Amethi is a VIP area, where 
the normal VIPs «re dwarfed. 

Mrs Gandhi, while dedicating the 
project to the nation, reminded the 
voters, of Amethi of the “mistake” 
they had done by defeating Mr San- 
iay Gandhi in 19/7. The progress had 
been retarded by thi-ee years due tq 
this “ihistake,” she said. She also 
said that she had first visited Rae 
Bareli district when she ^as a child. 
Thereafter, her hu^apd repre¬ 
sented the area in the- Lpk Sabha. 
Then, ^e herself codtested elections 


tHer«-Later, her son, SanjiyGandId, serving the people.' She had been 

chose Amethi because he wanted to told by doctors in Delhi about the 

improve the lot of the people in that good work done by Sonia, Mrs Gan- 

backward area. After he died, she dhi said. The fact that another mem- 

had given another son (Rajiv) in the ber of the Nehm-Gandhi household, 

service of the peOple of the area. She Maneka, was also working (political- 

praised Rajiv who, she said, was ly) in the area was naturally not 

working very hard not only for the mentioned. Before the function 

people of Amethi but for the entire finished, many villagers were seen 

nation. She said that she was glad rushing off towards the state trans- 

that now even her daughter-in-Taw, port buses which had brought them 

Sonia, had joined Rajiv and was tor the meeting. There are hazards in 

A gulab from Gulab: UP's transport minister Gulab Sehra places a rose at the 
feel of M^s Gandhi on her arrival at the Jagdishpur helipad on 3 March 1984. 
Notice the rope barricade which had been erected to separate the ministers from 
the visiting VIPs—Mrs Gandhi, Rajiv Gandhi and Sonia Gandhi 
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Twm$ af 


Using officicil machinery 




Tagdishpur saw a massive (official 
^machinery-sponsored) show of 
Irrength on 3 March 1984. That was 
the day the BHEL unit was being 
opened. The occasion called for a 
mass rally, addressed by the Prime 
Minister and her son. Busloads of 
people were brought from far-off 
places to make it a memorable 
occasion. While one public sector 
company, BHEL, was being inaugu- 
ratedf >^he resources of another, tne 


UP State Road Transport Corpora¬ 
tion, were used to mobilise the 
crowds. Rows of government-owned 
buses could be seen at Jagdishpur 
that day. 

Official machinery was used bla¬ 
tantly. Before the public meeting 
started, a senior police officer in 
uniform actually took charge of the 
microphone and started addressing 
the crowds from the rostrum. He 


A pilot drives. Rajiv Gandhi drives an official BHEL jeep at Jagdishpur Apart 
from Mrs Indira Gandhi and Mrs Sonia Gandhi, the other passengers on the 
jeep are (I to r) UP CM Sripar Mishra, BHEL chairman K.L Pun, union 
industry minister N D Tiwan and a secuiitvman Normallv only an official 
driver can drive government vehicles and driving by others is unauthorised 
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was announcing the pro^mibe of 
the meeting. At this sta|[ei Youth 
Congress stalwart and a tumster of 
state in the Sripat MishrA team, Mr 
Arun Kumar Singh, objected to the 
police officer’s presem^ CP the dais 
and the inspector-geiieiriu of police 
of that range, Mr Btdi Mohan, 
ordered the officer to*leave the 
microphone. Mr Arun Kumar 
Singh, who is an excellent otator in 
Hindi, took over. , 

Rajiv Gandhi’s campaign in 
Amethi is never conducted without 
the help of official machinery. Dur¬ 
ing the days of Sanjay Gandhi, too, 
official machinery was used, but 
not as blatantly as it is being done 
now. The previous chief minister of 
UP, Mr Vishwanath Pratap Singh, 
during whose tenure Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi’s Amethi by-election took 
place, created an excellent infras¬ 
tructure for the Rajiv Gandhi cam¬ 
paign and the system is still in 
vogue. 

The former chief ministerial bun¬ 
galow in Lucknow’s Kalidas Marg 
was vacated by Mr V P. Singh and 
turned into a state guest house for 
use during the Rajiv Gandhi cam¬ 
paign in May 1981. Only today, this 
sprawling bungalow is a state guest 
house (in addition to the one at 
Meerabai Marg), used only by Mr 
Rajiv Gandhi, his wife Mrs Soma 
Gandhi and their Amethi entour¬ 
age. Mr Siddhartha Reddy, who was 
Rajjv Gandhi’s Amethi election 
campaign manager, earlier, used to 
stay there while in Lucknow. The 
present manager, Mr Satish Shar- 
ma, also stays here. Till today, the 
guest house has not been used for 
any other purpose than Amethi- 
nursing. 

When Mr Rajiv Gandhi reached 
Jagdishpur on 3 March, he jumped 
onto a je^ owned by the Bhopal 
unit of BHEL (see photograph). His 
wife, his mother, the state’s chief 
minister, the union industry minis¬ 
ter and the BHEL chairman, Mr 
Puri, were also in the jeep. Mr Puri, 
to suit the occasion, put on a Gan¬ 
dhi cap and looked like a politician 
himseu. Many Congressmen were, 
for a while, puzzled who this new 
member of their party’s hi{^ com¬ 
mand was. Normally, a puUic sec¬ 
tor company’s ieep should be 
driven by the authorised driver on 
duty. Apparently, Mr Rajiv Gandhi 
is oolivious to such mundane facts. 
He chose to drive the jeep, perhaps, 
to remind his electorate that while 
he may have given up his job as a 
8t‘“ 
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»t«tc tluicbliftrsr-Mpiisdred gfttber^ 
ings: the free tmvulen in the buees 
want to make sure that they are not 
l^t behind when the buses take off 
after the function. Jagdishpur*s 
BHEL unit had been maugurated. 

Tagdishpur’sBHEL unit is situated 

let a custance of about eight km 
from Jagdishpur town and is 72 km 
away From Lucknow. As you turn <M 
the Sultanpur road near a major 
railway level crossing in Lucknm, 
there is a huge BI&L signboard 
proclaiming the distance between 
the state capital and the project site. 
Thereafter, at distances of every five 
km on the highway there are sign* 
boards, indicating the distance to me 
Jagdishpur plant. Jawaharlal Nehru 
had described the public sector units 
as the pil^image sites of modern 
^dia. The BHEL^s new insulator unit 
is just that, but there is a difference: 
Nehru had never thought of the 
public sector as a pawn in the politic* 
al chessboard. The present genera* 
tion of the Nehru-Gandhi family 
thinks just the opposite. 

How many jobs has the new fac¬ 
tory created? The answer is 650. 
That IS an impressive, though small, 
number. But now many of these are 
local people? Hardly 30 When the 
land for the industrial estate was 
acquired, the 89 families who lost 
their agricultural land had been 
promised employment m the new 
Indusmes. Or them few have been 
employed. Far from bringing bappi- 



ffa/iv Gandhi’s ittsfrirmthm: The hoard on the has shelter outside the BHEL pleat 
in Jagdishpur reads —“Shri Rajiv GaniUii ki prerna se sthapit (inspired by 
Rajiv Gandhi)” 


ness to the region, the BHEL plant 
has created sores. The local people 
presented a memorandum to the 
BHEL management a day after the 
gala inauguration, demanding jobs. 

But how can jobs be provided? An 
insulator plant set up with Japanese 
technological aid cannot be run by 
unskilled hands. When Sanjay Gan¬ 
dhi bad planned the Jagdish]^ in¬ 
dustrial complex, he haa planned a 
polytechnic as well. No polytechnic 
has been set up as yet. So, the skilled 
bands for the sophisticated project 


have to be brought from outside 
Some unskilled and semi-skilled jobi 
have been given to the local peo|de 
Even the land sufferers ofJt^mshpui 
project area are not happy. tlH 
slogan, "Bhel aya khushiyali iaya' 
stands out like a sore thumb for the 
local people. 

The land for the project was ac 
quired by paying a compensation ol 
Rs 3,000 per acre to the people wbc 
own^ die land. Of the 89 familiet 
whose land has been taken for the 
project, some got as little as Rs 1,00C 






Pleading for 



and ine maximum compamatum w 
Rs M,000. What is tha alternate 


Muffled voice: A secuiitvmun drags away Knshnadeo Smgh. who tried to 
voice an appeal to the Prime Minister during the inauguration of BHEL’s 
Jagdishput plant Singh wanted an ittdusttial iltiit to b« put up in his area as 
well 


W ill the projects which ara 
being set up in Rajiv Gandhi’s 
Lok Sabha constituency solve the 
ptoblem of poverty’ Even the 
Ibnine Minister, Mrs Gandhi, does 
not seem convinced about this. An 
episode which occurred while Mrs 
Gandhi and her family members' 
were declaring open, with much 
fanfare, the Jagdishpur unit of 
Bharat Heavy Electricals Ltd 
(BHEL) on 3 March highlights the 
irony. 

A young villager, Krishrtadeo 
Singh, resident of Baldira blodk ih 
the Amethi constituency, took the 
Congressfl) propaganda too 
seriously. He mustered courage and 
walked up to the Stately podium set 
up for the inauguration and deman- 
bed that he wanted to speak to the 
Prime Minister. He wanted to re¬ 
quest her to set up an industrial 
unit in his area as well. 

At first, the Congress(I) Seva Dal 
volunteers and securitymen 
pounced on him. When Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi heard the commotion, he 
came on the scene and spoke to 
Krishnadeo Singh. With folded 
hands, the villager told the Prime 
Minister’s son that he wanted to 
convey his request to Mrs Gandhi in 
person. Since the public function 


was being held in his own par¬ 
liamentary constituency, Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi was most magnanimous 
that day. The villager was thus 

S ven an opportunity to speak to 
rs Gmidhi. 

Kri^nadeo Singh humbly told 
Mrs Gkndhi that the people of his 
area were very poor and were suf¬ 
fering due to hunger. He pleaded 
with her that an industry be set up 
in Baldira block as well. Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi asked the villager not to spehk 
loudly. Then, she chided him and 
said that industries are ho solution 
to hunger. Only hard work could 
remove hunger (Bhookb to mebaat 
bsu, udyog se tiabia). She 
tofd him that industries Will come 
up slowly in other areas as well and 
w^ed back to the podium. 

The conversation took place on 
the stairs leading to the rostrum. 
Krishnadeo Singh looked da^md. He 
sat down on the steps, his hands 
folded as if he was saying a prayer. 
At this stage, the powers-that-be 
decided that enough was enough. A 
seoirityman put his hand on Krish¬ 
nadeo Singh's mouth and he was 
dragged away with a junior minis¬ 
ter m Uttar mdesh, Anm Kumar 
Singer supervising the operations. 


depend on the Rs seven pet day dai 
wage jobs, which the projects undt 
construction provide. 

The Uttar Pradesh State Indu 
tries Development Corporation (Ui 
SIDC), which is charged with tl 
development of the new industrii 
estate, had promised to provide ^ 
plots for setting up shops at Jagdisi 
pur. Deposits of Rs 500 each wei 
collected from the villagers. As mar 
as 200 applications along with d 
posits were collected in Septembi 
last year. No allocation has take 
place so far. In addition to the I 
families who have suffered becaui 
their land has been taken away, 2C 
more people around Jagdishpur wh 
are affected by the delay in th 
allocation of shops are sore 

Double-storeyed buildings hav 
come up at Jagdishpur for the BHB 
township. The same is the case wit 
the nevf Hindustan Aeronautics Lt 
Object at Kofwa near Amethi towt 
visually, for the visitor frbm Delh 
these new structures may look in 
pressive But for the local man the 
mean little. For him even a job i 
these projects is a far cry, let alon 
living in the double-storeyed apai 
ment houses which are coming up i 
the area for the first time While th 
new projects, planned in a hum 
will not bring any prosperity to th 
local population, the influx c 
population from other parts 6f th 
country into the sleepy countrysid 
of Jagdishpur and Korwa will cei 
tainly create new social norms. Th 
prices of essential commodities a'Ai 
Items of daily consumption like mil 
and vegetables are bound to shoe 
up. While the highly paid staff Q 
BHEL and HAL will be able to affor< 
the new rates, the voters of Amethi 
who have put two sons of Mrs Gandh 
into Parliament, will be left ouL 


U telwa is one of the villages whid 
Will be covered under the prote 
used industrial area near Jagdlsn 
Pur. On 9 July W7S, during thi 
Emergency, ftfr Sanjay Gandhi hai 

e it a plddue tm a desolatO spot nea 
tel'Wa Vwageto mark the inauguM 
tion of the industrial estate. As tifhi 
passed by, this stone was forgotten 
The BHEL phmt, Which is the olUtj 
evidence or progress at Jagdishpui 
so far, has coBie up about two Kn 
away from the Spot where this stotu 
was put by Sanj^ Gandhi. The plo 
where diis historic function was nek 
in July 1976 has now been allotted ti 
a printing press, the Jagdishpui 
High Tech printing Works, wio prop 
ose to set up>« press with securitj 
printing facilities there. When tiu 
land was being levelled, the plaque 
in a brl^en condition, was disco 
vered. A few days before Mrs Gandh: 
went to inaimwate the BHEL plant 
some UPSHw oftieer* rememberes 
about the l97^pl^e. A new plaqttt 
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ibgd# aad iiiataUed at tha cM 


oie plaque stands and the setting up 
of a barbed wire fencbig around it 
was done barely two days before the 
^ime Minister’s visit on 3 Marcit> 
Like the plaque« the original 
jay Gandhi plan too hgs been forgot* 
ten. Sanjay had planned an indust* 
rial estate of nearly 20 6ector$, vdiich 
was to have smaju units. Now, the 
plan is to have, besi&s the BHEL 
insulator plant, ancillary units of 
BHEL. Jagdishpur will nave a mgjor 
temliser plant, which wijH be run on 
Bombay High gas. A j^mall cement 
plant, a printing press and a cold 
Storage are the other projects on the 
anvil, The fertiliser plant is being set 
up by IFFCO (Indian Farmer’s Fwti- 
User Cooperative) in collaboration 
with a company from the Gulf state 
of Bahrain. ' 

This project may hold out the 
promise of emplojnnem for the looal 
people. It is an ambitious project-^ 
first a pipeline has to be constructed 







„V'.' ' . 


on stream. Already Projects and De¬ 
velopment India Ltd have started 
topomaphic survey and soil mves- 
tiution for the proJee*. 

Msides the BHEL apd HAL pro¬ 
jects, at Jagdishpur app Ktmwa, re¬ 
spectively, the only oihff major pro¬ 
ject under conatrucUoB is the big 
Sanjay Gandhi Hospital at 

Munsniganj. This homtal is prop¬ 
osed to De equii^d with very soph¬ 
isticated equipmant—including cats- 
can. But one wonders how qualified 
staff will be found to run the hospit¬ 
al’s sophisticated equipment. Sanj^ 
Gandhi’s plan was different. He 
wanted to set up small hospitals all 
over the constituent^, with arrange¬ 
ments to take cntical patients to 
Lucknow—which is about three 
hours drive from most parts of thp 



‘iT ^<..,■.,-.■•. ' 2 ^;. 


Oouble-storeyed apgrmetfts comwig up at Korwa and Jagdishpur to house the 
If At. and BHEL staff, not for lot^ people 


Amethi Lok Sabba constituency. 

Sycophancy is at its senith in 
Amethi. Ail the bus shelters which 
have come up in recent years bear 
fhe legend—^Sammaniya Kajiv Gan- 
dhiii ki ptTgma se stbapu (Inspired 
by Rajiv Gandhi).” White the seal for 
praising R^iv Gandhi is understand¬ 
able. one wonders about the proprie¬ 
ty of setung up UP state road trans¬ 


port bus shelters.at public expense 
and using them for political prop 
aganda for an officebearer of the 

While industries are coming up ai 
Jagdishpur, the hard realities of lift 
remain. There is only one intermedi 
ate college in Jagdishpur town 
There is no hospitm near the new 
industrial town. There are n< 


he Sanjay Gandlp hospital undgr copstruettoa at Uunshiganj 
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The new Philips‘TLD| 

with Krypton. 
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The slim tubelight 
that saves up to 
10% electricity. 




Another exciting innovation 
from Philips! New 26 mm slim 
TL'D. The only tubelight that 
contains Krypton gas. This 
unique feature, among others, 
makes tho TL’D consume 
about 10% less electricity, 


while giving you the same 
quantity of Tight. So a 36 watt 
‘TL'Dcan replaces 
conventional 40 watt TL. That’s 


saving for you! 

Also, the TL'D fits your 
existing installations without 
needing any extra accessories. 

So swHch to the Philips 
TL’D today and watch it slim 
your lighting coats. 


Philips—the trusted Indlsi household name for over fifty years 










Is Sonia Gcnuilii the reply 
to Maneka Gknuilii? 


ly^any Congress(I) slogans 
lyJLhave been painted on the 
of the houses m villages and 
small towns in the Amethi Lok Sabha 
constituency. Of these, two particu- 
larljr stand out: "Amethi ki roshni 
Sonia Gandhi (The light of Amethi is 
Sonia Gandhi)” and "Sonia ke beat 
hai, nai shuruat hai (poor rhyming 
loosely translated, means, Sonia’s 
word, it’s a new beginning).” These 
two slogans, in praise of the Italian- 
born daughter-in-law of the Prime 
Minister, betray the Congress! I)’s 
feelings towards Mrs Gandhi’s 
estranged daughter-in-law, Maneka. 

Maneka Gandhi’s campaign in 
Amethi, which began on 3 Septem¬ 
ber 1982, has borne fruit. The very 
fact that Rajiv Gandhi’s wife has 
been dragged into the campaign 
shows the importance of Maneka 
Gandhi in Amethi. Sonia Gandhi 
these days regularly visits Amethi, 
organising health camps and distri¬ 
buting medicines to the poor. 

When Maneka first undertook her 
trip to Amethi she .declared her 
intentions to oppose her brother-in- 
law, Rajiv Gandni, in the next elec¬ 
tions. At that time, there were no 
projects in sight in Amethi. Even the 
preliminary work for the Sanjay 
Gandhi hospital had not started in 
Munshiganj when Maneka made her 
declaration while addressing a pub¬ 
lic meeting at the very spot where 
the hospital is coming up today. 
After her visit, there was a flurry of 
activity in the Congress! I) camp and 
projects started materialising. While 
undertaking her first tour, Maneka 
had repeatedly pointed out at the 
neglected projects, which only had 
their foundation stones then, and 
proclaimed that as a result of her 
campaign, the projects would be 
activised. The events which followed 


seem to have vindicated her. 

This correspondent had followed 
Maneka on her maiden campaign 
trail in September 1982. The differ¬ 
ence in the countryside then and 
now is. too evident to be missed. 
Progress should normally mean cre¬ 
dit tor the sitting Member of Parlia¬ 
ment. Rajiv Gandhi is not friendless 
in Amethi, but at various places, 
when this correspondent spoke to 
villagers in the constituency in the 
second week of March, the impress¬ 
ion he gathered was that Maneka 
had made a serious dent in the Rajiv 
Gandhi bastion. " Manekaji aati bain 
tabhi to Rajiv ji ka programme banta 
hai (Rajiv chalks out his programme 
only when Maneka comes here),” 
many said. "Is kshetra ki pragati ka 
karan Manekaji hain (The reason for 
the progress of this region is Man¬ 
eka),” a villager told this correspon¬ 
dent at a tea-stall at Jagdishpur, 
barely a few kilometres away from 
the new BHEL plant, which had been 
inaugurated a week ago 

Maneka’s meetings, arranged 
without the help of official machin¬ 
ery. are well attended. People wait 
for hours to hear her She is a master 
of gimmicks, which she has learnt 
from her mother-in-law. She is never 
on time for her public meetings, yet 
the people wait. She follows her 
husband’s style of short speeches. 
For example, she would ask how 
many of the unemployed youth have 
received the Rs 25,000 loan from the 
banks to start their own enterprise— 
she asks those who have received the 
assistance to raise hands, no hands 
are raised—the message is conveyed 
and the government’s inaction is 
exposed. 

Maneka’s network of Rashtriya 
Sanjay Manch offices in the consti¬ 
tuency have become the favourite 


haunt for people who have grie¬ 
vances against the officials. Anyone 
who is deprived of his due goes to 
Maneka’s supporters and their cause 
is taken up. wing in the opposition, 
she lashes out at the government. If 
the work is not done, the government 
is always there to be blamed. If the 
work is done, then the credit i$ 
Maneka’s. 

Sonia Gandhi has been taking im-. 

g ressive contingents of doctors from 
elhi and Lucknow and toured the 
villages. Mrs Indira Gandhi in hm* 
speech at Jagdishpur on 3 March 
made a special mention of Sonia’s 
activities and praised her. But 
Sonia’s efforts are causing sarcastic 
remarks as well. There are four 
mobile diagnostic vans (dispensar¬ 
ies) which are being run under her 
guidance. These vans are supposed 
to be in the memory of the la^ 
Sanjay Gandhi, but they car^ a . 
coloured photograph of Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi. The villagers point this out and 
sympathy is turned towards Maneka. 
Maneka’s appeal is mostly to the > 
young men and women. Women are 
particularly drawn to her because of 
her stories about her harassment at 
the .hands of her mother-in-law. 

Will Sonia be the answer to Man-! 
eka? While Sonia has been sent to 
Amethi to help her husband, her' 
presence has created rumours that 
the Italian-bom lady, who acquired 1 
Indian citizenship two years ag^ ii \ 
going to be fielded from Amethi. One i 
does not know how much credence I 
should be given to such rumours. But j 
the very talk that Rajiv Gandhi may | 
change his constituency, or contest) 
from another constituency while j 
fighting Maneka at Amethi as weU, | 
certainly shows that Maneka’s two- 
year-old political debut has not been 
in vain. 


maternity centres. There are only a 
few junior and high schools in the 
area. Ignorance is bliss, sometimes. 
And the political managers seem to 
realise that. 

A bit of good news for holidaymak¬ 
ers in the cities: a deer park is being 
set up at Amethi. Apparently, the 
idea is to encourage villagers to 
develop the habit of going on picnics 
with packed lunches. Tourist com¬ 
plexes are being set up at Jagdishpur 
and Munshiganj. One wonders who 
tfae beneficiaries of these proposed 
“motels” will be. A poidtry farm is 
being set up near lajmshpur with 
the help of a Rs 48RI^ bank loan 
(fetal jobt; 30). Urbinisation of 
Amethi is in full swing. Bet the 
vulagcrs do not seem to appreciate 


Mr Rajiv Gandhi’s efforts. 

No stone is being left unturned in 
the battle for Amemi. While Maneka 
Gandhi is relying on her mass con¬ 
tact programmes, Rajiv, besides his 
and nis wife’s visits U) Amethi, also 
believes in brinmng Amethi to X>elhi. 
hi the last week m January, block 
prmukhs (chiefs) of the Amethi 
constituency and the local MLA were 
invited to Delhi. The Republic day 
was an attraction. It was but natural 
that a constituency development 
meeting should take place on such 
an occasion. So, the district magis¬ 
trate of Sultanpur, Mr Gopal Das 
Mehrotra, too was seen in Delhi 
those days. TThe DM had found some 
.work for himself in the national 
capital. While most district magis¬ 


trates go to state capitals on work, 
the DM of Sultanpur is different, . 

The election of block'pramukhs in 
UP last year saw a strange pattern th 
Amethi. The Amethi block ptamukht 
elected last year, is a Bharatiya Jana* 
ta Party man, Jamuna Prasad Bmn- 
hra. Of the 16 blocks in Amethi, nine 
have Congressfl) block pramukks, 
the rest are from the Rashtriya San- 
jay Vichar Manch, BJP and me Lqh 
Dal. Rajiv Gandhi faces an uphill 
task in nis constituency. The use of' 
official machinety alone and the d«- 
laration that projects worth Rs 1,100 
crores would be set up in the consti¬ 
tuency does not seem to impress the 
voters, who are not convinced thsn. 
the BHEL’s Jagdishpur plant has , 
brought happiness to the area. ^ * 






Kerala’s Strange Parties 

VENU MENON reports on the proliferation of political parties in the state and how even 
the smallest party can hold a coalition government to ransom 


T he drums beat ominously 
The bedecked elephants 
trudged silently Squads of 
uniformed voung men 
strode the streets in a grim 
display of martial spirit Traffic 
stood still Then came the slogans, 
boisterous full of anger The Kerala 
Congiess (Joseph), a constituent of 
the ruling I'nited Democratic Front 
(UDF), displayed us might on the 
streets of Cochin on 10 March, the 
might of a splinter party that had 
grown from a fragment into a force 
threatening the very existence of the 
ruling coalition 

Chief minister K Karunakaran, 
away in Delhi to attend the conclave 
of Congress(I) parliamentarians and 
legislators, panicked at the wrath of 
PJ foseph, retenue minister and 
founder leader of the Joseph group 
Thei issue at stake was the distribu 
tiori of title deeds to forest settlers, a 
promise inserted into the Governor’s 
address to the Assembly on 2 March 
but mysteriously dropped when the 
address was delis ered Joseph’s pet 
demand had been thwarted again 
Now he was holding the coalition to 
ransom if his seven member group 
walked out of the Front, the minis 
try, hanging on a majority of four 
would collapse 

From the time of its formation 22 
months ago the Karunakaran minis 
try has been in a state of siege 
One man parties had grown into 
Goliaths on whose shoulders rested 
the foundations of the tottering rul 
mg coalition New parties prolifer 
ated with the mindless vitality of 
amoebae and new political realign 
ments were foimed overnight Up to 



CM K ka/ii/iaAaia/i plasing s.itc 


the eve of the Assembly session 
which began on 2 March, the fate of 
the UDF hung on the whims of a 
collection of one man groups like the 
breakaway Socialist Republican Pai 
ty (SRP) of Vijayarajan, the Demo 
cratic labour Partv (DIP) of V 
Dinakaran and independent legisla 
tor, K K Nair 

Waiting in the wings was Janata 
legislator P Bhaskaran upholding 
the cause of his disgruntled party 
president K Gopalan, M P, who has 
demanded the ouster from the 
cabinet of cooperation mirfister, M 
Kamalam, who heads the i ival Jana 
ta faction in the ruling front In a 
surprise move, the warring SRP fac 
tions reunited even as the Assembly 
session was on, though the recon 


ciliation may well be a cosmetic 
affair Viiayarajan and excise minis 
ter N Srinivasan shook hands in the 
lobby of the Assembly in a dramatic 
gesture of reunion 
The gesture symbolises the unpre 
dictability of coalition politics in the 
state and the atmosphere of political 
decadence in which parties prolifei 
ate without any ideological basis and 
even at times without reflecting any 
sectional interests The antics of anv 
single group within the coalition 
front would reveal by and large, a 
large dose of self interest backed up 
by a degree of bargaining clout 
The fledglings have thus been 
catapulted to importance because of 
the tenuous political balance Ihe 
ruling front hangs on a slender 
majority with only 67 seats in the 
Assembly as opposed to the opposi 
tion’s 63 This has inspiied the poll 
tical Lilliputs to b'andish a chaitei 
of demands on Karunakaran’s face at 
any opportunity V Dinakaran DLP 
chief and tireless crusadei for the 
rights and iv elf are of Hindu fisher 
men in the state, has demanded a 
berth in the cabinet TV Vijayaia 
tan, befoie he rejoined his parent 
body, the SRP, clamoured foi “parts 
status” an ambiguous entity which 
implies membership of the UDI 
liaison committee and a shaie of the 
spoils with regard to appointments 
to corporations (there is no stiess on 
cabinet status) Independent legisla 
tor K K Nair is sore that an impoi 
tant government department was 
shifted from his home constituency 
of Pattanthitha These are Karuna 
karan’s bedbugs which he humoured 
by prociastmation and false prom 
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Li'fi to right:iK.M. Mani (Kerala Cnngresi-Manil.cooperation minister M^Kamalam {Janata! and K. Gopalan(Janata-C! 


tses. 

A classic example of the “split 
syndrome” when a party acquires a 
new shape in amoebic fashion is seen 
in the case of the Revolutionary 
Socialist Party (RSP), represented in 
the ruling front by K. Sivadasan, 
labour minister. Originally, the RSP 
was headed in the state by Baby 
John, with its national unit led by 
Tridip Choudhury. The Kerala RSP 
was established when Baby John 
defied the party doctrine and allied 
with the CPI-Congress alliance of 
Achuta Menon. At the end of 1981 a 
split occurred: between Baby John 
and compatriot Sreekantan Nair. 
The breakaway faction joined the 
ruling front with Sivadasan^ as the 
sole Ml.'A. Sivadasan’s RSP split 
three months ago when Mr 
Vamadcvan, former mayor of Trivan¬ 
drum, set up a party of his own and 
demanded the removal of Sivadasan. 
Since Vamadevan was not an MLA, 
Karunakaran did not recognise his 
group. 

The party plot thickened when 
Sreekantan Nair’s wife, Maheswary 
Amma, staked her claim for ministe¬ 
rial status actively backed by Mr 
Kumara Pillai, the general secretary 
of Sivadasan’s jparty. As a result of 
these convolutions there now exist 
Five RSP parties (including one led 
by Parameswaran) each claiming to 


be the real one. It is difficult to 
establish which interest group is rep¬ 
resented by whom. The legislator 
clearly cannot promote the interests 
of the section of society he repre¬ 
sents since his own status is con¬ 
fused. Parties like the Ail India Com¬ 
munist Party (AICP) which are 
specks in the political scenario of the 
state have also found it necessary to 
split. With Dange’s expulsion from 
the CPI for his pro-Congress leanings 
and the subsequent formation of the 
AICP, a unit of the party was estab¬ 
lished in Kerala. The party has no 
MLAs and is headed by a Taluk 
leader' and dissident element from 
the CPI(M). Recently, the Kerala 
unit of the AICP split and Dange’s 
party accorded recognition to the 
new faction. In retaliation, the old 
faction derecognised both the new 
group and Danse. There are now two 
AICPs in Kerala, both affiliated to 
the UDF. 

Sometimes a split acquires a cer¬ 
tain political ambivalence, as in the 
case of the Janata Party (Gopalan), a 
four-member constituent of the rul¬ 
ing front. On the face of it, the split 
occurred when cooperation minister 
M. Kamalam called a convention in 
Cochin and “removed’’ K. Gopalan, 
Rajya Sabha MP, from the party for 
his autocratic ways. Kamalam set up 


a party of her own while Gopalan, 
supported by a lone legislator, 
served out ultimatums to the chief 
minister demanding the withdrawal 
of Kamalam from the cabinet. Karu¬ 
nakaran stalled the matter, fre¬ 
quently paiieyed with Gopalan, but 
averted a final decision. Gopalan’s 
supporters prefer to think that the 
split was engineered by Karunakar- 
an himself who grew suspicious 
when Gopalan attended a conolave 
in Bangalore of opposition leaders 
from around the country. The pur¬ 
pose of the meet was to assert the 
need for greater autonomy for states. 
A national union of regional demo¬ 
cratic parties was proposed to be 
formed. Karunakaran, his danger 
signals aroused, reportedly began 
efforts to absorb the Janata Party 
(G) into the Congress(I) fold. 

This is a familiar charge that is 
often echoed in other sections of the 
ruling front. Karunakaran has been 
accused of engineering discord with¬ 
in a part^ and perpetrating a split to 
secure his own position. More recent¬ 
ly, revenue minister P.J. Joseph has 
charged the chief minister with fan¬ 
ning the •rivalry between the two 
Kerala Congresses. Finance minister 
Mani, who heads the other lOerala 
Congress, is a contender for- the 
Syrian Christian vote, now largely 
controlled by P.J. Joseph’s party. 
The role of the Kerala Congress adds 
a complex Machia vellian dimension 
to coalition politics in the state. 
Representing powerful socio¬ 
economic interest groups and with 
the weight of the chuixrh behind 
them, the Kerala Congresses draw 
their polj’ticial sustenance from the 
Christian population along the cen¬ 
tral Travancore belt. 

T he Kerala Congresses dabble in 
the politics of high stakes. 
Joseph’s party, the more dominant of 
the two, has indulged in unabashed 
political blackmail of the ruling 
front to get its demands met. The 
title deeds issue, currently a stormy 
topic, appears on the surface to be an 
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iimocuous'one: the granting of pos¬ 
session rights to settlers on forest 
land. The government, which prefers 
to describe them as encroachers, has 
skirted the issue, taking Joseph 
along on promises. Joseph’s cause is 
not entirely noble. Lurking behind 
the gesture of heipinp poor forest 
settlers is a racket involving the 
lucrative sale of prime timber from 
government forests by rich, powerful 
landowners of the area. There is 
•mounting speculation that the Kera¬ 
la Congress (Joseph) in fact, repre¬ 
sents the interests of this group. The 
revenue minister has apparently 
acted on the strength of a memoran¬ 
dum (a copy of which is in possession 
of ^UNOAY ), submitted to the de¬ 
partment'by a federation of carda¬ 
mom growers comprising people who 
describe themselves as small hol¬ 
ders. They have demanded title 
deeds for their “small holdings” as 
an incentive to improve cardamom 
cultivation. The signatories of the 
document are local business barons 
who operate through the names of 
small holders occupying forest lands. 
Once title deeds are distributed to 
the small holders the big business¬ 
men pay off those petty holders and 
pain access to the forest land which 
IS then depleted of its timber. 
Another method is to apply for a 
conversion certificate which permits 
Che felling of trees to grow some 
other crop instead of cardamom. 

The racket centres around settlers 
in the Cardamom Hill Reserve area 
(CHR). This is the holy cause over 
which Joseph almost defected to the 
Left Democratic Front (LDF) during 
the no-confidence motion against the 


f ovemment tabled by RSP leader 
aby John some months ago. Joseph 
changed his mind at the last minute 
when Karunakaran lifted a con¬ 
troversial stay order against the dis¬ 
tribution of title deeds. Joseph's 
threat to quit the ruling front could 
well be a mockery since an alliance 
with the Marxists is not entirely 
compatible with the interests of the 
church, the vortex of the Syrian 
Christian community. Joseph may 
well be risking an abrupt shift oi 
voter sentiment in favour of his rival 
K. M. Mani. Besides, the church is 
reportedly the recipient of vast over¬ 
seas funds which the Congress(I) 
government at the centre can ob¬ 
struct at will. The church too appears 
to be divided in its preferences. The 
Bishop of Kodamangalam is said to 
support Joseph while the Palai 
Bishop backs Mani. The churches are 
not entirely opposed to the present 
split in the Kerala Congress since it 
provides a broader political base and 
greater representation to the in¬ 
terests of the Christian community, 
an outlook that sustains the process 
of party proliferation in the future. 
K. M. Mani, a protege of the church, 
as finance minister nurtures the 
commercial interests of the richest 
communitY in the state. His budget¬ 
ary incentives have mostly focussed 
on places like Kottayam, Falai, Kut- 
tanad and the Christian-dominated 
areas of Malabar. 

If placating restless coalition part¬ 
ners is the price Karunakaran must 
pay for his policy of compromising to 
every demand, the Indian Union 
Muslim League (lUML) has proved 
less problematic of late. After depu- 
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Kutty tried for the mantle of lead- 
enhip. This would have pfedpitated 
a sput in the party. The choice of 
Avukadar Kutty Nana as Koya's sue- 
cesaor averted that. If the lUML 
provides Karunakaran with some 
peace of mind, it is also because the 
party's image u not too clean and the 
Central Bureau of Investigation 
(CBl) has reportedly maintained 
files on stmie of its leaders. The only 
threat of the lUMI^ breaking up 
came recently when a Quilon-based 
cashew exporter, Yunus Kunju, en¬ 
tertained the notion d a separate. 
Ttavancore-Cochin Muslim League. 
The idea was buried before it could 
take shape, thanks to the Lease’s 
subtle mechanism of suppression. 

A challenge to the IlmL and its 
left front rival, the All India Muslim 
League, has emerged in the shape of 
a new party called the Muslim Demo¬ 
cratic Wrty. The MDP is a Malapur- 
am-based party that seeks to rally 
together the Sunni sect to which the 
majority of Kerala Muslims belong. 
The party is opposed to both the 
existing Muslim Leagues which are 
composed mainly of the minority 
Mujahids. The MDP, headed by 
Hamsa Musliar as state president 
and K. M. Mohammad Koya as vice- 
president, expects to bag the vote of 
the common man. “The lUML may 
have the money, but the people will 
vote with their hearts for us,” Mr 


Kova told Sunday. The MDP is an 
orthodox, fundamentalist reaction to 
the stagnation and lack of idealism 
reflected in the existing Muslim 
Leagues whose leadership does not 
represent the poor peasants of Mala¬ 
bar who mainly comprise the Muslim 
community in the state. The MDP 
has provided fresh impetus for the 
merger of the two Muslim Leagues in 
the state. Unification talks, scuttled 
at various times in the past, are now 
scheduled for AprU. Unification of 
course throws up the Question of 
whether the lUML will join ^e 
Front. 

Muslim regrouping is likely to lead 
to a Hindu consolidation drive in the 
state. Rank communal parties like 
the National Democratic Party 
(NDP), rroresenting the Nairs and 
the SRP Of the Ezhavas, will look for 
better communal levenge to strang- 
riicn their own poaithms. To a larjf^ 
extant, the rash <4 communal orga- 
nisadona invading the body poUde is 
the result of CongreM(I) mariilna- 
dons to ward off the Mmmta and to 
remain in power. In p«monaI tmmu. 
It is the result of Kartmafcaran'a 
insecurity in office. Karuitaharan 
has played godfather to the small 
parties of Keralk because threogh- 
out his career he.has been ua^cr 
attack mainly by strong faedtm 
withbi his own-'pariT«. Fn»n 1974 
onwards it Whs the Antony ip^upi ui 











1979 It «ras the Mala&ar caucu* of fC. 
G. Adiyodi, vice-president of 
KPCC(l), Mr K. Shankara 
Narayanan, general secretary of the 
KPCC(I) and then math Confess 
president Mulapally Ramachandran. 
Karunakaran, ther^ore, has a latent 
distrust of bis party and as a counter, 
encourages non-Con^ess(I) splinter 
groups which would oe loyal to him 
and act as a check on dissidence 
within the Congress(I). Karunakaran 
invoked the tnrory of the marginal 
vote to buttress his argument that in 
Kerala the fractional vote counts and 
communal forces must be pampered 
if the Congress(I) has to survive in 
the state. 

Thus, Karunakaran nurtured and 
lavished concessions upon purely 
communal and splinter parties like 
the NDP, SRP, OLP, Nadar Maha- 
janasangham (Hindu Nadars), the 
one-man Praia Socialist Party, the 
Joseph and Mani groups of the Kera¬ 
la Congress and the HjML. Congress¬ 
men resented from the outset this 
blatant exploitation of communal 
sentiment for political gain. By en¬ 
dearing tumself to the rulmg front 
partners, Karunakaran ensured his 
indispensability in the coalition 
leadership as the only man who can 
weld disparate elements together 
Thus the chief minister’s strategy of 
personal survival has sustained a 
front composed of purely communal 
and regional parties. 

Within the Congress(I^, Karuna¬ 
karan has followed a consistent poli¬ 
cy of supporting the Syrian Christian 
lobby, especially since the 1978 Con- 
gress(I) split. In 1980, when the Ck>n- 
gress(I) came to power at the centre, 
almost all the plum government 
posts went to Syrian Christians on 
(Carunakaran’s recommendation— 
for example, the Rubber Board and 
the Kham Board chairmanship, the 
Lieutenant-General of Pondicherry 
housing federation etc. The con¬ 
troversial Nilakkal religious issue 
brought the Latin Christians and the 
Hindus together against the Syrian 
Christians within the party: 80 per 
cent of the Latins vote for the CTon- 
gress(I) while 70 pef cent of the 
Syrian diristians vote for the Kerala 
Congresses. Yet for most of the posts 
patronage is riven to S^an Christ¬ 
ians. After Nilakkal, Karunakaran 
began pacifying the Latins. A. L. 
Jacob, a Latin Christian, was made a 
minister in a cabinet reshuffle last 
year. Karunakaran had backed the 
Svrian Christian lobby within the 


party beomaa it repraacneMl the 
vested interests of the powerful rub¬ 
ber estate lobby, the liquor lobby 
and the big finance companies who 
wield great clout in die state. 

The Marxist Pam which heads the 
Left Democratic Front, on its part, 
nurtures splinter parties as a reac¬ 
tion to the CkmgreaKZ) efforts in that 
direction. The recently formed Indi¬ 
an National Congress (Kerala unit), 
consisting of the three rebel Con¬ 
gressmen who abstained from the 
no-confidence vote in December, has 
been assured Marxist support in the 
coming. elections. By nurturing 
another forum of Ckmgressmen, die 
C^I(M) has reduced the relevance of 
its big partner in the LDF, the Con 
gress(S) led by P. C. Chacko. P. C 
Chacko spearheaded December’s 
futile “operation topple” when at 
least three legisiators (Vijayarajan, 
C. G. Janardanan and Dinakaran) 
put their signatures to a defection 
plot that collapsed at the last mi¬ 
nute. Vijayarajan disclosed to Sun¬ 
day that he was willing to walk over 
to the Left Front in me event of a 
personal assurance from the Marx 
ists about seat adjustments. RSP 
leader Baby John had gone to fetch 
Marxist spokesman Kunnhikannan, 
according to Vijayarajan. When they 
did not turn up at the prescribed 
hour, Vijayarajan spilled the beans 
about the plot to the home minister. 

There is some resentment in Left 
Front circles at the rigid posture of 
the Marxists in the matter of seat 
adjustments with possible defectors. 
Even now, die earlier trio are re¬ 
portedly williim to walk out of the 
ruling front. But the CPRM) has 
imposed the condition that they 
must join the Left Front as indemn- 
dents and not as iparty entities, roe 
practical compulsion behind this is 
that the bulk of the CPRM) ranks is 
composed of the backward Eshavas. 
Vijayarajan is a member of the SRP 
which purports to represent the 
Ezfaavas in the ruling front, while 
Dinakaran’s DLP represents the Hin¬ 
du fishermen in the state. Nurturing 
these communal organisations could 
result in an erosion of the CPRM) 
vote banks in the long run. 

There are conflicting lobbies at 
work within the Marxist Party as 
well. The Ezhava lobby in the 
CP1(M) is headed by Mrs iC R. Gouri 
who, despite beiim the seniormost 
and popular CPRM) leadbr, has nev- 
'er been able to become chief minis- 


Left to right: VayaJar Ravi (tome minister), DyCM Arakadar Kutty Saba 
(tUML) and Bal^ jibn (RSP) 



ter. Other proininmit members of the 
Ezhava looby in the j^aity sudh ri 
trade union leader K. Anirudhaa 
have not been given prominence. 
The CPI(M) top nin» are still in the 
control of men of the upper castei 
like E.M.S. Namboodiripad, E. K. 
Nayanar and M. V. Raghavan. tbete 
is also a small but influential Christ¬ 
ian lobby in the CPRM) conmriaing 
men like Mathew Kurien, former 
MP, M. A. Baby, national president 
of tiie Studepts Federation of India 
(SFI) and Jacob Eapen. The Christ¬ 
ian lobby looks after the CPRM^s 
links with the churches in Kerala. 

Ironically, it was the communists 
who first gave respectability to the 
splinter parties when E.M.S. Nam¬ 
boodiripad included them in his 
I ministry in 1967. Splinter parties 
grew with a vengeance during the 
regime of C. Achuta Menon and 
'became indispensable partners in 
any government formed in Kerala 
since then. This coalition style of 
politics is a legacy of the anti¬ 
communist move formulated in 1959 
when communal groups united to 
stage an agitation called the 
“Vimochana Samaram" in protest 
against the communist ministry of 
E.M.S. Namboodiripad. The church, 
the Nairs, the Ezhavas, the Congress, 
the PSO and the PSP and the Muslim 


League joined together to bring 
down the communist government. 

In the 1960 polls the United Front 
guned power and PSP leader Pattom 
roanu Piliai became the chief minis¬ 
ter. This was the time when the 
,Ck>ngress declared that the Muslim 
League was not a communal party 
but represented a minority commun 
ity. For the next ten years ministries 
formed and fell in rapid succession 
till 1970 when Kdhda had its first 
stable government under Achuta 
Menon which lasted its full term. 
The 1977 poll generated two new 
communal parties, the SRP and 
NDP. The Muslim League had split 
by then into two factions: the lUML 
and AIML. Again, an era of erratic 
ministries ensued, characterised by 
defections and realignments all the 
way to the present rickety UDF 
coition. 

These historical trends have 
gathered momentum in the state 
today with an eruption of sub-groups 
that nave begun to bargain for their 
interests witn political parties. The 
more vociferous of these groups are 
the Vishwa Karmas representing the 
artisans in the state, Vanika Vafrhya 
of the oil vendors, Chakala repre¬ 
senting potters and several others. 
Also in the fray are various sub¬ 
sections of the harijans like 
Polayans, Cheramars and the lowest 
Samoavars. Politicians are all eager 
to woo these groups for their vote. 
An emerging force that could form a 
political party very soon is the Mer¬ 
chants’ Association. This sectibn has 
been voicing its demands for some 
time now. Ihe chief minister never 
fails to lend them his ears. 
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SUNDAY SPECIAL 


Has the spirit of the Nav 
Nirman movement ffied out? 

In the beginning of 1974, o popular upsurge in Gujarat—^the Nav Nirtman 
movement—forced the then Congress government out of office. A decade later, the very 
issues which had led to the peoples' discontent still plague the country. Is a repetition of 
the Nov Nirman movement possible? TUSHAR BHATT finds out.* 


S hortly after 11 pm on I.*; 
March 1974, as the late night 
bulletin of the AIR 
announced the dissolution of 
the Gujarat Assembly, the 
people of the state went ecstatic with 
joy. A spontaneous uprising of the 
common man, during which 114 peo¬ 
ple' lost their lives, had reached its 
climax. Ironically, it also marked the 
death of a unique popular movement 
in the country since Independence: a 
movement that had given fresh hope 
to a despairing Jayaprakash 
Narayan and brought him back into 
active politics. 

A decade later, the very issues— 
price rise and corruption in public 
life—which had led to the Nav Nir¬ 
man movement were still plaguing 
the people. Everybody agreed that 
the situation had aggravated far 
more, and yet the apparent silence of 
the masses was deafening. It is hard 
to believe today that the docile Gu¬ 
jaratis had risen in revolt against the 


falling standards of public be¬ 
haviour. 

JP himself was perhaps one of ^he 
first ones to have realised that the 
Nav Nirman movement ha4 failed to 
bring in his cherished “total revolu¬ 
tion.” In his Prison Diary, a sad¬ 
dened JP had noted; “On deeper 
understanding, the conclusion oe- 
comes inescapable that the Gujarat 
movement was a pathfinder in Indi¬ 
a’s march towards democracy...in 
which the people were not mere 
passive agents, but active, deman¬ 
ding and in the end commanding 
India and the Indian democracy will 
never be the same after the Gujarat 
movement...Having said all this, I 
must again repeat it was a pity the 
Gujarat movement ended with the 
dissolution of the Assembly and no 
one IS trying to re-start a revolution¬ 
ary movement.” 

It was not that society and politics 
had been stasis in the wake of the 
Nav Nirman movement, both in Gu- 


JP with student leaders of the SNM at Ahmedabad m 1974 





jarat and the country. To be sure, the 
fright that the agitation «ve to Mrs 
Indira Gandhi, says Prof P. G. Mava- 
lankar, twice Member of Parliament 
from Ahmedabad and a leader of the 
Nav Nirman movement for a few 
days in early 1974, could be seen to 
have eventually led to her clamping 
the Emergency in the country. In 
turn this led to the unity of the 
opposition in the form of the Janata 
Party which was swept to power in 
1977. 


But, to many others, ipeople 
seemed disillusioned even with the 
opposition parties. The common man 
seemed to have come to terms with 
corruption. The middle class in the 
urban areas, which had been in the 
vanguard of the Nav Nirman Move¬ 
ment (NNM), was alienated from the 
Congress. But this alienation simply 
served to make him more passive 
about the world around. 

Has the spirit of the Nav Nirman 
movement died? Sunday spoke to a 
cross section of the people: leaders, 
youths and common people to find 
an answer. The response varied but 
hardly anybody saw the prospect of 
another agitation of the Nav Nirman 
type emerging in the near future. 
And yet, almost all (save the Con¬ 
gress-1 men) agreed that the situa¬ 
tion today was murkier. 

Among the youth leaders of the 
1974 movemept, Mr Manishi Jam, 
president of the Nav Nirman Samiti, 
now a leftist political activist, thinks 
that there is more hope for the 
future than is generaly credited. He 
is as disillusioned with the par¬ 
liamentary system as he was a de¬ 
cade ago, but now at the age of 31, he) 
pins his faith on the poor and the 
proletariat rather than on the middle 
classes. Many of his colleagues of the 
NNM days are now with various 
political parties. Mr Umakant Man- 
had, another leading youth worker of 
those days is qow with the Congres- 
s(I). He dislikes corrupt local uin- 
erass(I) wprkers but has total faith in 
the leadership of Mrs Gandhi. Some 
others gre in the opposition, some 
even with the enmny of the NNM: Mr 
Chhitmbhai Patcd. 

% pateh now back in politics, 
does not command mitclt fmlowing 
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theM daysrH« ihiiaks tht'NNM wiw 
engineered by New Delhi tp oust him 
from the chief idinistership (See in- 
terriew). * 

Even a decade later, the CongreS' 
s(I) men are reticent to speak abbut 
the movement and its impact. Prof. 
Hasmukh Patel, now a secretary of 
' the Gujarat Pradesh Congressfl) 
Committee, and then one of the 
several theoreticians of the NNM 
say«(: ‘’Thinking today about the 
agitation, it appears to have contri¬ 
buted in shaking off some of the 
slumber in society. But, for want of 
any ideological duection, the fight¬ 
ing spirit seen among the people 
subsided and no visible long-term 
results were found.” 

Prof. Pravin Sheth of Gujarat Uni¬ 
versity’s School of Social Sciences, 
who has done an in-depth study of 
the NNM, is not prepared to write off 
the movement so lightly. In the mid- 
Seventies, it was uie middle class 
that came to the fore in politics in a 
big way and gave a new turn to 
political develwments. The middle 
class left the Congress(I), and the 
ruling party had to think of broaden¬ 
ing its base among the rural and poor 
masses. 

Prof. Sheth finds the roots of the 
Kham (Kshatriya, Harijan, Adivasi 
and Muslim) theory of Mr Jinabhai 
Oarji in the prominent role played 
by the middle class in the 1970s. 
Darji, then political mentor of chief 
minister Madhavsinh Solanki, 
brought together the Kshatriyas, 
Harijans, Adivasis and Muslims, who 
form more than 70 per cent of the 
electorate, to counter the challenge 
posed by the middle class in urban 
areas. This broadbasing of the Con- 
gress(l) in turn resulted in cutting to 
size the populous farming commun¬ 
ity of the Patels in the villages. 

The NNM, Prof. Sheth thinks, was 
simply a movement concerned with 
immediate goals like removal of Mr 
Chimanbhai Patel from the chief 
ministership and dissolution of the 
state Assembly. It was more refor¬ 
mist than revolutionary in its ideolo¬ 
gical content. Led by students, the 
movement did not have any larger 
perspective, no organisational set¬ 
up, no ideological commitment and 
no identifiable leadership that could 
give it direction. This was the reason 
why it petered out, once the immedi¬ 
ate goals were ai^ieved. 

H owever, people like Mr Prakash 
Shah, a journalist by profession 
and who was once secretary of the 
Peace Foundation Centre which was 
actively associated with the move¬ 
ment, do not see it as a totally 
transient' phenomenon. “The move¬ 
ment highlighted that there were 
some missing links between the peo¬ 
ple and their elected organisations 
like the legislature, whiW in truth 
meent the missing Unite between the 
people of India and the Westtpirtster 
modiel of parliamentary ijystem of 
.4«teotera0y, It was for toe first time 



after independence that the people 
gave a jolt to the legislature and 
underlined the limitations of the 
Westminster model. It is mm that 
the movement was based oh hate 
symbols, Chimanbhai Patel and the 
state Assembly, and died when these 
symbols were no longer active on 
scene.” Nonetheless, even Mr Pra- 
kasb Shah does not think that a 
resurrection of the Nav Nirman is 
possible. There may be enough 
reasons for such an uprising, but all 
that is possible now are some speci¬ 
fic issue-oriented micro-movements. 
“One must hope and work for in¬ 
tegration of such micro-movements 
into a macro-movement,” he added. 


But Mr Vijay Bhatia, now a 3/- 
year-old marketing executive who 
was active during the NNM, is scep¬ 
tical. “People have become t^ical,” 
he say^. Except for harassing Mn 
Gandhi, there were few long-term 
results of the NNM. Like all revolu¬ 
tions, the movement started with the 
idealiSfe of cleaning public life but 
gradually all such ideals evaporated. - 
Mr Bhatia blames the mentality et 
the middle<lass for much of the 
corruption in socie^ today. The so¬ 
cial sanctions against Wrongdoers 
are no longer there. Nobody is 
bothered. “Corruption is a way of 
Ufe today. A man with a position is 
expected to amass wealtii." 








The Nav Nirman movement was 
engineered by New Delhi to oust me’ 

The former Gujarat CM, Chimanbhai Patel, tells Sunday 


When he was toppled on 9 February 
1974 from chief ministership, as a 
result of the marathon and violent 
Nav Nirman movement in Gujarat, 
many had predicted an end to the 
political career of Mr Chimanbhai 
Patel. The criticism that he 
attracted at that time with hun¬ 
dreds of mock funerals of the chief 
minister held during the agitation 
marked Chimanbhai Patel as the 
politically most unwanted man in 
the post-independence era in India. 
He was castigated, humiliated, 
ignored and even sought to be des¬ 
troyed in a way no other politician 
in the country has ever been. But a 
decade after the fateful movement, 
he is very much present on the 
political scene, working shoulder to 
shoulder with many of his then 
enemies, in the Janata Party. It is a 
measure of the man’s ambition that 
within a year of the Nav Nirman he 
was back with a regional party of 
his own, the Kisan Mazdoor Lok 
Paksha which was later wound up. 
Bom in 1929, Chimanbhai Patel, a 
former college teacher in econo¬ 
mics, is now a Janata MLA, calls 
himself a farmer, and considers 
himself restored in the eyes of the 
people in the past ten years. He 
spoke at length about the Nav Nir¬ 
man agitation and its aftermath in 
an interview with Tushar Bhatt 
Excerpts from the conversation; 

/^:How do jiou view the Nav 
Nirman agitation that led to 
rm ouster of your ministiy a de¬ 
cade ago? 

A: In the name of Nav Nirman 
(new construction) the agitation 
was actually engineered from New 
Delhi because the authorities there 
did not want me to continue as the 
chief minister since I was elected as 
the CM against the wishes of Delhi. 
There were some disgruntled ele¬ 
ments within the party who were 
even given financial support by 
New Delhi to lead an agitation 
against me. At that time Gujarat 
was heavily deficit in food supply 
and a quota of 1.35 lakh tonnes of 
grains was required for distribution 
against ration cards to the people 
every month. Despite my repeated 
efforts to get enough foodgrains for 
the people of my state, the centre 
turned a deaf ear to my requests. 
Ndt only that, the quota was also 
reduced to 35,000 tonnes. There 
were long queues in front of fair 


price shops, and there were a num¬ 
ber of food riots in cities like Ahme- 
dabad, Baroda and Surat. On top of 
that, the university teachers sup¬ 
ported the agitation because they 
were pressing for their own de¬ 
mands which the government had 
not been able to concede owing to 
financial difficulties. 

Q: Do you think New Delhi did 
not have the courage to ask you to 
quit and had to engineer the agita¬ 
tion to ensure your exit? 

A: I had been elected leader of 
the legislature party democratical¬ 
ly and hence Delhi had to maintain 
the posture of its faith in democra¬ 
tic functioning. That was the reason 
why I was not asked to quit by the 
centre and the amtation had to be 
engineered, h^reover, I was 
opposed to the system of imposing 
chief ministers from above which 
New Delhi wanted to do. 

Q: But there are some who call 
the agitation a total revolution. 
How do you explain this? 

A: In politics nothing succeeds 
like success. The a^tation created 
a situation in which the Prime 
Minister asked me to resign. The 
movement became successful in 
ousting an elected government. 
That was all. 

Q: Do you think the agitation 
achieved anything else apart from 
your ouster? 

A: There was a lot of talk about 
corruption and about clean public 
life. As a public worker, I had 
offered to submit myself to any 
scrutiny, even by a judge of the 
Supreme Court and had said that if 
any of the allegations levelled 
against me was proved I was pre¬ 
pared to face any punishment. But 
nothing was proved. When 
Babubhai Patel became Janata 
Front chief minister in 1975, he set 
up an inquiry against me. I 
appeared before the inquiry panel 
and it found no prima facie case in 
the allegations levelled against me. 
Some people talked about corrup¬ 
tion during my ministry's time be¬ 
cause they diet not approve of some 
policies being followed by the gov¬ 
ernment. For instance, it was my 
honest belief that the government 
should not dabble in the groundnut 
oil issue by imposing a levy. There 
should be a free movement of 
groundnut oil so that the farmers 
could get remunerative prices and 
if the government wanted oil for 


supply to the poor, it should buy it 
from the open market. I was in 
favour of the farmers but this poli¬ 
cy led to an impression that I was 
indulging in some corrupt practice. 

The a^tation was mainly centred 
around urban areas, universities 
and educational centres and was 
more or less an urban agitation. 
One good result was that the far¬ 
mers also thought, as a result of all 
this, that they should organise 
themselves and face the urban con¬ 
sumers if the urban buyers did not 
want to allow them to get their 
remunerative prices. 

Q: Do you think a repetition of 
the Nav Nirman agitation is possi¬ 
ble in this country? 

A: The situation of the country in 
1984 has vastly deteriorated from 
what it was in 1974. On all fronts 
the situation has gone from bad to 
worse. In fact, things are so bad 
that even one hundred Nav Nirman 
agitations would be justified. 

Q: Has Mrs Gandhi learnt any¬ 
thing from the Nav Nirman agita¬ 
tion? 

A; I must give Mrs Gandhi credit 
for one thing. After she forced me 
to resign as chief minister in 1974, 
she has often referred to my case 
publicly and said, 'Look, Cniman- 
bhai was accused of many things by 
many people but none of the 
charges could be established.’ I 
think she will now never act only on 
the basis of wild charges. 

Q; After you resigned as the CM 
it was taken for granted that vou 
were politically finished. What 
does the future hold for you? 

A; Some friends had suggested in 
1974 that I should quit poutics, that 
I should settle in Bombay. Some 
had even offered help in finding me 
a flat there. But I said that I will not 
cult politics. I had not done any¬ 
thing wrong' and so I decided to 
continue'to live in Gujarat, know¬ 
ing that one day the people will 
understand and appreciate me. 

Q; Do you feel rehabilitated 
among the jjeople? 

A: well, I do not like to use the 
world rehabilitation but I have res¬ 
tored my position in the eyesdt the 
people. I am working for Ae Janata 
Party and am looking forward to a 
government of the opposition par¬ 
ties in Gujarat. It will be posslUe if 
all the opposition parties remain i 
united. 
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Prof Movslankar. ex-MP, feels that 
the NNM was a success as far as 
forcing Chimanbhai out of office and 
dissolviiu the legislature were con* 
cemed. To him, it was not an ideolo¬ 
gically-oriented movement. ‘'It was a 
value-oriented movement. But once 
its immediate goals were achieved, 
the movement died out.” The NNM 
leaders had no idea as to what was to 
be done after the dissolution of the 
legislature nor had they educated 
the people TOlitically. A new genera¬ 
tion of political activists, who will 
first educate the j^eople before lead¬ 
ing an agitation is the need of the 
hour. The NNM evaporated because 
it was not backed oy an informed 
cititenry. Prof Mavalankar adds: 
“There is still discontent among the 
masses, but there is also a dearth of 
political activists who will educate 
people and evoke their resimnse. 
Todav party machines and manipula¬ 
tors have taken over and very few 
individuals who hold values dear are 
ready to fight elections. The leaders 
of timay are blind to the discontent 
among the people and their sole 
concern is their self.” 

“Nobody, not even Mrs Gandhi has 
learnt any lesson from the NNM,” 
observes Prof Mavalankar. From the 
NNM and the Emergency, Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi should have learnt that in this 
country the masses, however ignor¬ 
ant they are, will'.t not tolerate an 
authoritarian rule. Ih spite of the 
debacle in the 1977 elections, she is 
not giving up thus stance. Nor has the 
opposition, noi even the leftists, 
taken lessons from the NNM and the 
Emergencv. There is yet no program¬ 
me or eaucating even their own 
workers, let alone the people. We are 
yet to see any party embarking upon 
a sustained campaign of political 
education in the country. The people 
are ready, but, says the former MP, 
political parties have been refusing 
to play their role. 

not. Sheth, on the other hand, 
thinks that Mrs Gandhi is the only 
person who has learnt lessons from 
the NNM. "She has learnt never to 
give in to a violent agitation. She 
refused to budge in the Bihar agita¬ 
tion led by JP, she has done so in 
Assam and Punjab.” According to his 
perception, the Prime Minister has 
Mamt that any form of popular agita¬ 
tion would gradually peter out due to 
a fatigue that develops owing to 
prolonged confrontation. He thinks 
that though the students* organisa-. 
tlon in Assam is better organised 
than the Nav Nirman Samitfin Gu¬ 
jarat, the Assam agitators are, with 
the passage of time, becoming con¬ 
fused about what they should do. 

Mr Jani has an altogether diffe¬ 
rent view of the NNM. He thinks that 
the NNM was wrongly portrayed as a 
political movement, whereas actual- 
qr it had its roots m locio-economic 
malaise. The initial trpubles in Da- 
cember 1973, started on account of 
high food bills in collage hostels. 
Gradually the movement spread and 


The history of the 
movement 


T he Nav Nirman movement had a 
modest start in the closing days 
of 1973 when students demons¬ 
trated against high food bills in 
hostels. By 4 January 1974, the 
movement spread like wild fire and 
continued unabated for 73 days, 
claiming the lives of 114 people, a 
majority of them dying in j^lice 
firings. The high price of edible oil 
and food grams as well as the 
shortage of foodgrains in fair price 
shops fanned the deteriorating 
situation. More than 8,000 people 
were arrested, 184 of them under 
MISA. More than 4,300 shells of 
teargas were burst, and 1,405 
rounds of firing took place. There 
were more than 1,600 instances of 
lathi charges. 

The agitation sprouted scores of 
Nav Nirman Samities all over the 
state, though the government 
claimed that it was mainly a city- 
based agitation. For the first time 
in the country, the students and 
people joined hands to resort to a 
variety of pressure tactics like hi¬ 
jacking of buses, burning the effi¬ 
gies of corrupt people, organising 


bant^s, and rinjging of bells and 
thalis at fixed hours symbolising 
the death-knell of the government. 
Mock funeral processions were 
taken out and donkeys beariim 
names of politicians were paraded. 
When the civil authorities called in 
the army, the people garlanded the 
jawans calling them brave sons of 
the country of whom, they were 
proud. “We are just asking for 
enough food at reasonable price,” 
the jawans were told. 

It was an unorganised movement, 
with no forethought, no planning 
and no blueprint. The movement 
was also leaderless in the sense that 
students between 20 and 30 years 
of age provided the leadership. 

But the mass upsurge was totally 
unexpected. The then chief minis¬ 
ter, Chimanbhai Patel, was forced 
to resign on 9 February 1974, and 
President’s Rule was imposed. But 
the movement continued till the 
dissolution of the state Assembly 
on 15 March 1974, after which it 
evaporated as spontaneously as it 
had grown. 


people protested against the high 
prices of foodgrains, edible oils as 
also the short supply in ration shops. 
He also recalls that once the immedi¬ 
ate goals of throwing out Chiman¬ 
bhai Patel and dissolving the legisla¬ 
ture were achieved, the students’ 
movement was deliberately des¬ 
troyed. It could have grown into a 
steady and sustained organisation if 
the movement had followed the path 


Chimanbhai Patei, CM of Gujarat 
during the movement 



of working for socio-economic 
changes. Instead, after 15 March, 
students were deliberately painted 
by vested political interests as in¬ 
terested only in passing their ex¬ 
aminations without sitting for the 
examinations. Lack of ideological 
clarity was also responsible for the 
disintegration of the NNM. 

The first man to die during the 
NNM was Pankaj Joshi, who was 
killed in a police firing on 11 Janu¬ 
ary 1974. An MA in sociology, Pank¬ 
aj was preparing for his Ph. D. His 
65-year-old father, Mr Sudhir Joshi, 
who now lives in Madhya Pradesh, 
said: "The martyrdom of my son ana 
many others did serve a purpose. We 
have been able to prove to the ruling 
party that people are not just anim¬ 
als. When the time comes, they can 
rise and topple the government.” His 
only regret was that the young peo¬ 
ple who had once set out with a 
common goal, are now scattered and 
disillusioned. 

Such is their disillusionment that 
when Mr Jani and some friends cal¬ 
led a meeting to mark the 10|h 
anniversary of the NNM, only a 
handful of people turned up. In 197^ 
the movement had attracted 
thousands of students, teachers, wri¬ 
ters, professionals and intel- 
1 i gentsia. Many of them today are in 
positions of eminence, very much a 
part of the establishment against 
which they once fought. 
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CONVERSATION 


It is the illiterates who 
keep this country going’ 


Prof. Nonjundoswamy, convenor of the Karnataka Raitha Sangha, 
tells CHIDANAND RAJGHATTA. 


In the last week of January, Karnata¬ 
ka was rocked by an unparalleled 
farmers'agitation. For eight days, all 
vehicular traffic in six key districts 
came to a halt, as thousands of 
farmers squatted on road and rail 
tracks The farmers of Karnataka, 
raising their voices again, under the 
banner of the Karnataka Raitha San¬ 
gha, had brought the Hegde govern¬ 
ment to its knees. Only 15 months 
before, they had given Gundu Rao a 
fright. On 2 October 1982, a farmers 
jatha organised by the Raitha San¬ 
gha brought five lakh farmers (by 
police estimates) to Bangalore city 
from all over Karnataka in a display 
that bewildered the citizens of Bang¬ 
alore. The Raitha Sangha had come 
of age. 

Their demands, like remunerative 
prices and scrapping of some obno¬ 
xious laws, are directed not against 

f overnments, but against the system. 

'oday, almost every farmer in Kar¬ 
nataka has a green cloth around his 
shoulder. Green boards greet you at 
every other village. Green is the new 
symbol of power and defiance. Clear¬ 
ly, the farmers'movement in Karna¬ 
taka has shown itself to be the most 
progressive and indeed, aggressive 
in the country. 

Though going by the bland de¬ 
signation of convenor of the Raitha 
Sangha, 48-year old Prof. M.D. San- 
jundaswamy is widely regarded as 
the brain behind the farmers’move¬ 
ment. Frail and gaunt. Prof. Nanjun- 
daswamy has little in common with 
CM Ramakrishna Hegde, other than 
the salt and pepper beard. The 
euphoria that the newly elected 
Janata government would take some 
dynamic steps to alleviate the far¬ 
mer^ grievances has already evapo¬ 
rated, Prof. Nanjundaswamy is now 
one of the chief minister^ bitterest 
Critics. 

In Jhis freewheeling conversation 
with Sunday, he expounds the phi¬ 
losophy of the Raitha Sangha, talks 
of its political potential, trains his 
guns on the urbanites, and indicts 
the system. Indeed, but for the undis¬ 
puted mass following that the Raitha 
San^a' now enjoys in Karnataka, 
Prof. Nanjundaswamy’s arguments 
may well have been dismissed as 
ideological kitsch. 
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Q: There have been allegations 
that you are leading a kulak move¬ 
ment. First, please tell us your con¬ 
cept of a farmer . 

A: To answer rhat let me first give 
a clarification. Ours is a comprehen¬ 
sive village movement rather than a 
farmers’ movement. We seek to re¬ 
hash and rebuild the entire system, 
at least in Karnataka, and see that 
Gandhian economics and Gandhian 
satyagraha are implemented. The 
movement embraces the problems of 
all sections of the rural sector. That 
should set all doubts at rest. 

Q: You spoke of changing the 
system. What, in your opinion and 
that of the Raitha Sangha, is wrong 
with the system? 

A: Nothing changed in 1947, when 
we supposedly became independent. 
The colonial and imperialistic rela¬ 
tionship that existed between Great 
Britain and the Indian subcontinent 
was transferred between the city 
sector and the rural sector. The same 
kind of exploitation the British in¬ 
dulged in, continued. Human labour, 
looting natural resources, buying 
farm produce at pegged-down prices. 
Today, the extent of exploitation 
from the British days to the days of 
the so-called free India is so much 
that the entire rural populace is in 
total bonded labour to the city 
sector. 

Q: One of the planks of the Raitha 
Sangha satya^ana is the urban-rural 
imbalance. How do you view this? 

A: Let’s take a simple analysis of 
the state budget last year. Mind you, 
the union budget is not very diffe¬ 
rent. For 26,826 villages in Karnata¬ 
ka, the total outlay for providing 
drinking water was ks 20 crores. For 
Bangalore city alone, the total outlay 
was Rs 260 crores. That means, the 
government spent Rs 260 crores for 
an urban population of 30 lakh and 
a measly Rs 20 crores for 300 lakh 
villagers. Imbalance, I think, is a 
mild word. Again, for sewerage, the 
state allotted the same amount as it 
did last year for Bangalore.city—I 
don’t have the exact figure—but not 
a single paisa was given to rural 
sewerage. And that is the direct 
cause for ail the health problems in 
the villages. 

Q: The state spends ott irrigation 


Q- 

arrneFs fam 


How did you come to 
lead the farmers’ 
movement in Karna¬ 
taka? 

A: I wa.s born into a 
farmer’s family. So, firstly, I could 
identify myself with the problems of 
the farmers. Politically speaking, I 
joined the socialist movement lea by 
Prof. Lohia in the Sixties. He was the 
only politician after Gandhiji who 
looked at the Indian problems in the 
right perspective. In a way, Lohia 
improved upon the ideology of Gan¬ 
dhiji and his contribution to socialist 
thought is unique. Involvement with 
those ideas naturally led me to the 
socialist path. But after Lohia’s 
death, when the socialist movement 
started dithering, we lost faith in the 
party system. I gave up any party 
affiliation and concentrated more on 
programmes to improve the lot of the 
farmers. 

Q: But you live in Bangalore and 
teach law.. 

A: That is only an excuse. 1 haven’t 
taught in a classroom for the last 
three years, maybe outside. 

Q: You have also stayed abroad .. 

A; Again, an excuse. In the Sixties, 

I spent five years in Europe, sup¬ 
posedly studying international law. 

Nanjundaswamy: the farmers’ voice 







Farmers looting sugarcane from a truck during the agnation 


mainly for the rural sector Similarly, bullock carts. The reci- wells. But who has certified the wa- 

A; Let me tell you about irrigation. pient takes the money, goes to the ter as potable? Have you seen the 

Big, or major, irrigation (schemes) is Block Divisional Officer (BDO) with water? Has Abdul Nazeer Sab (the 

useless in the Indian context It in- his neighbours’ bullock cart and gets Karnataka rural development minis- 

volves borrowing huge sums of it marked. The BDO, the panchayat ter)? Sunday has reported cases 

money and it takes two to three chairman and the ignorant recipient where the fluorine content in water 

decades to complete the projects, share the money and the 20-point was resulting^in physical disability in 

not to speak of the enhanced costs. programme is executed on paper. states like UP and MP. It is the same 
We have been repeatedly telling the Q: fVhat about programmes of up- in Karnataka. 

government to go in for small irnga- liftment of backward Q: So, this is also a paper prog- 

tion (schemes). There is enough sub- A: All rhetoric. Rs 31 7 crores ramme? 

soil water in Karnataka If we can allotted for upliftment of Harijan A: This government can think of 
irrigate only 20 per cent of the dry families. Do you see any tangible supplying water to Bangalore city by 

land in Karnataka by borewells and improvement? On the contrary, laymg six-foot diameter pipes for 60 

sprinkler systems—it can be easily things are getting worse for them. I miles under the Cauvery Water 

Clone in a year—the entire problem will give you one more example to Scheme. Can’t they think of a cluster 

of poverty and unemployment will show you the nature of these prog- of villages with a pipe system’Does a 

be solved. Yet the government rammes. For pregnant women and villager always have to walk miles to 

spends only Rs 137 crores on major children there is a programme called get water? Why is he always at the 

irrigation (schemes) and Rs 16 crores the applied nutiition programme. receiving end? 

on small irrigation (schemes). The government records mention the Q: Are all proarammes spurious? 

Q: If it is so simple, why is the number of beneficiaries under the Are all directed against me rural 

government scheme and the number of days they sector? 

A: Because the major irrigation have been supplied with special A: I will give you another example, 

projects are the hotbeds of corrup- nutrition like eggs, multi-vitamin In Karnat^a, 3.7 lakh old-age pen- 

tion. The World Bank money which tablets, etc. If you calculate the sioners in villages get a pension 

flows in has not increased irrigation, money spent for each beneficiary totalling Rs 1.48 crores and 1 04 lakh 

but has increased corruption. Cor- per day under the scheme, it comes pensioners in the cities get Rs 80 

ruption can be practised easily only to 20 paise. With that money can crores. What do you call this? An 

when the money and the projects are they supply special nutrition? Let unreasonable, unjustified pamper- 

centralised. The other aspect is, as me tell you, in Karnataka, not a ing of the urbanites. There are even 

long as you keep the irrigation single pregnant woman has got a conditions for granting pensions to 

potential down, there will be migra single egg or a single tablet under rural people like, he must not have 
tion of cheap labour to the city the programme. We all know where any land, nor must his children, 

sector. It is profitable to industry it went. But, on paper the program- Here, if an IAS officer has a doctor 

and commerce to keep the major me has been executed. son, he will still get his pension, that 

chunk of land drought-prone all the O; You seem to be cynical. too, DA-linked. How do you justify 

time. ' A: Look, the so-called 20-pomt this under the Ckmstitution? It is a 

Q: What do you think of the 20- projgramme is over a decade olo, and gross violation of Article 14 which 

point programme? if it was really implemented we guarantees equality. 

A: The Raitha Sangba has made an should have seen the results. In¬ 
analysis of the programme and come stead, while 50 per cent of the people What about the Raitha San¬ 
to a conclusion that it is an invisible were below the poverty line in 19/2, \c * ^a’s ideology? 

programme. It has only inoreased it is 60 per cent today. And, this is by A: It’s Gandhian, totally Gandhian. 

corruption among the bureaucrats. the government’s own submission. The effort of the Raitha ^ngha in 

T eke things like giving loans to buy Q: What about the state govern- Karnataka is to establish a Gandhian 

bullock carts andlivestock. If you go ment*s drinking water scheme. It has economy and Gandhian polii^. 

into the records you viU see that come in for praise from.. Q: \/\^y is it that there has been no 

there is an increase in loan disburse- A: The propaganda machine tal- co-ordinated fanners' movement in 

ment, but no increase in livestock, keth. Yea, they have been sinking the country? There are powerful 






Fire protection 
for life can cost 
lessthana 
mixie* 

If that doesn’t 
bother you, 
nothing will. 


3attar«m-MM 19/84 


Strange but true. 

People would rather 
spend a fortune on a 
kitchen appliance than on 
the protection of their 
homes against fire. 

They would rather buy a 
colour T.V. set or a Persian 
Carpet than invest 
Rs. 2,000 in a system that 
protects everything of 
value. 

That is because most of 
us subconsciously believe 
that a fire can never strike 
our world. 

It may happen to others, 
but never to us. 

The truth is that your 
world is as prone to fire as 
any one else’s. 

We all live with 
inflammables: electricity, 
wood, paper, oil, 
chemicals, kerosene, 
cooking gas. 

The chances of fire 
striking any one of us are 
more or less equal. 

This is not to suggest 
that a fire will one day 
consume your world, but 
to make you aware of its 
constant threat. 

And prepare you, in the 
unlikely event it happens, 
with fire detecting and fire 
fighting systems. 

From Minimax they cost 
surprisingly little. 

For example, Mlnimax 
can ‘fire-protect’ your 
home for life, for less than 
the cost of a mixie. 

Your office, for less than 
the cost of furnishings. 


Your raw materials, 
machines and stocks, for 
less than the cost of an 
electronic typewriter. 

Your computers worth 
several lakhs for a few 
thousands. 

Although the actual 
price in each case will 
depend on the area 
covered and the equipment 
used, the point is that fire 
protection is now well 
within your reach. 

An investment that has 
other benefits as well: 
lower premium on 
property insurance. 

Minimax can guide you 
with eighty years’ fire 
fighting experience, a field 
force of 150 .servicemen, a 
network wider than 
anyone else in the 
industry, plus ties with 
Chubb, IJ.K. which means 
access to international 
technology. 

It will pay to call 
Minimax. 

Now. 

STEELAGE INDUSTRIES 
UMITED, MINIMAX 
DIVISION, 

Opp P O Mazagaon, 

Bombay 400010 
Branches Bombay • Calcutta 

• Madras • New Delhi • Kanpur 
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I0»d0rs Uk» 'SbitAd Jfoabi mnd 
HutvtmxwKay Naida... 

A: It is coming. ItJs bappening. Wa 
have formed a national coordination 
committee eitet our meeting at Par- 
bhani this month. But there are 
problems... 

O; Like? 

A; We are such a vast country and 
fanners have little resources. Com¬ 
munication problems. The fanning 
methods, land patterns differ. 

Q; But some of the demands like 
remunerative prices are common... 

A; Yes. But, there are some diffi¬ 
culties in that, too. It is difficult to 
launch a co-ordinated action on that 
score. For example, the crops differ 
from state to state and so too, the 
problems associated with the crops. 
Even the seasons differ, the agro- 
climatic conditions differ. Yields dif¬ 
fer and when vields differ, it means 
the cost of cultivation differs. Like 
the yield of sugarcane is less in Uttar 
Pradesh compared to Karnataka and 
the yield of wheat in Punjab is more 
than in Madhya Pradesh. So, any 
all-India price for the produce be¬ 
comes arbitrary. That is why we are 
for scrapping of the Agricultural 
Prices Commission. There should be 
States’ Agricultural Prices Commis- 

So, there can be no unity among 
farmers? 

A; No. We can coordinate in some 
aspects. But there can never be a 
national farmers’ organisation. It is 
impossible. The Raitha Sangha is 
against it. Even in politics, we are 
convinced that only regional parties 
and regional movements can tame 
the centre. 

Q; There has been talk of the 
Raitha Sangha becominjg a political 
organisation. Do you think it can be 
a viable political party? 

A: Yes. But, we don’t have any 
plans of forming a party as such. 

Q: Why not? 

A: We believe that agitational poli¬ 
tics IS a (quicker democratic method 
than parliamentary politics. We be¬ 
lieve in satyagraha which is a 
method that yields results. That ele¬ 
ment of immediacy is missing in 
parliamentary politics. At the most 
the Legislature meets 10 times in 
five years and most of the time is 
wasted. 

Q: But you are on record as saying 
that the Sangha will be politically 
active henceforth. 

A: Yes, the Sangha has a program¬ 
me to provide an alternative to the 
people of Karnataka. We will put up 
persons who are trained as legisla¬ 
tors, but who do not have any atrilia- 
tion to any of the existing 'political 
parties. 

Q; That is as good as a political 
debut. 

A: They will be described as peo¬ 
ple’s candidates, as it was being 
talked in JP’s time. 

Q: Wh^ not make a direct entry 
into politics? Why candidates by 
proxy? 



A: No. There is every danger of 
deterioration if an organisation be¬ 
lieving in satyagraha converts into a 
political party. The evidence of such 
deterioration is there in our recent 
history. Congress as a movement was 
very different from Congress as a 
party. We don’t want to make the 
same mistake. 

You spoke of regional parties 
and movements. Do you also advo¬ 
cate more autonomy for the states? 

A: Definitely. I told you we believe 
in Gandhian ideology, and Gandhian 
polity talks of autonomy and decen¬ 
tralisation to the lowest level vil¬ 
lages. What we need is not nationa¬ 
lisation, but villagisation. A new 
word for you, perhaps? 

Q: And what do you propose under 
this villagisation? 

A: The first declaration under this 
programme is that the property with¬ 
in the limits of the village belongs to 
the village. That is the starting point. 
Anythihg^other than that is imperial¬ 
ism. CM Ramakrishna Hegde talks of 
centre-state relations. I am talking of 
village-village relations and village- 
state relations. The villagers must be 
masters of their own destiny, not the 
state. 


Q: Where will that lead to? 

A: It has come to a saturation point 
in India. That is the reason why there 
is a farmers’ movement in every 
state. You can call this decade the 
farmers’ decade in the political his¬ 
tory of India. 

Q: What do you think of the pre¬ 
sent-day economists, planners and 
policy makers? 

A: They will be ^ood teachers in 
American universities. They are un¬ 
fit for this country. All of them, 
wholesale, must be exported to the 
USA 

Q: Why has it taken you so long to 
arrive at these conclusions? 

A; The wheels of history move 
slowly. For the farmers, especially 
illiterates, realisation comes slowly. 

Q; Sharad Joshi has suggested that 
the farmers should grow less... 

A; That is a short-term agitation 
programme. The farmers’ movement 
operates with a sense of responsibil¬ 
ity. We have not started the agitation 
to beg for anything but to establish 
that we are the masters of this coun¬ 
try and it is our responsibility to set 
it right. 

Q: Why are you so antagonistic 
towards literates and urbanites? 


Q; That sounds like going back in 
the ages. 

A; Why do you think this is the 
most ideal form of government? 1 tell 
you, anything other than villagisa¬ 
tion amounts to imperialism. 

Q: Assuming you have your villa- 
gisation, %vhat will be the rale of the 
government? 

A: Mutual give and take. That is 
the concept of gram swaraj advo¬ 
cated by Gandhiji, which his so- 
called followers have totally for¬ 
gotten. 

Q: If this present system con¬ 
tinues, what do you foresee? 

A; The same evils: inequality, 
poverty, unemployment, corrup¬ 
tion... 


A: They are the ones who have 
ruined the country. You know, I can’t 
resist a laugh every morning at 10.00 
am when the entire literate mass of 
Bangalore city set out promptly to 
their offices on two-wheelers and 
four-wheelers to destroy the country 
and promptly return at 5.00 pm. 
They are the real anti-socials. They 
are the ones who have reduced this 
country to a third-class nation. 

<?• All literates? 

A: Yes. 

Q: You too, then? 

A: Yes. All of us. It is the illiterates 
who keep this country going. It is 
they who contribute to the profluc- 
tioii and health of the economy. 
Nobody realises that. 
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Why the Russians are in Kabul 


Lt Gen. E.A.Vos (Retd) 


M any reasons 
have been 
. put forward for 

the Soviet Un¬ 
ion’s decision to invade Afghanistan 
in 1980. The Russians realised that 
Iran would be hostile irrespective of 
whether it was under the Shah or an 
Ayatollah; they were unhappy to 
have Iran’s US-trained forces or re¬ 
surgent Islam on their southern 
flank. Perhaps some hawks still have 
an expansionist urge to bypass Iran 
and drive southwards to the Indian 
Ocean. But once an invader is 
through the Bolan Pass, there are no 
natural barriers until one reaches 
the sea. Thus, one must ensure that 
all of Baluchistan is under control or 
remains within Afghanistan. Be¬ 
cause of its economic and strategic 
restraints, the Soviets could not in¬ 
vade Pakistan; in fact, they could not 
afford to even occupy Afghanistan. 
They, therefore, planned to establish 
a Marxist puppet state in Afghanis¬ 
tan and rule tne country by proxy. 

Two decades of steady diplomatic 
effort saw the establishment of a 
pro-Soviet regime in Afghanistan. By 
1978, the Kremlin was controlling 
Kabul: then the scheme began to fall 
apart. The April 1978 coup which 
brought the Peoples Democratic Par¬ 
ty (PDP) to power came as a surprise. 
Moscow realised that the PDP, which 
was socialist-oriented, would not be 
drawn into the western camp despite 
lavish offers from Saudi Arabia and 
Iran. But this advantage was match¬ 
ed by acute apprehensions. The 
USSR was now responsible for the 
fate of a pro-communist revolution¬ 
ary regime which had taken over 
power prematurely. The new regime 
had little mass support; Moscow anti¬ 
cipated instability within Afghanis¬ 
tan itself. It was going to be a heavy 
economic liability. At that time, Iran 
was being swept by a revolutionary 
fervour and Pakistan was under con¬ 
trol of a new military dictatorship. 
This added to the instabilities of the 
region and Soviet fears. The situa¬ 
tion was aggravated by the ineffi¬ 
ciency of the new regime which 
introduced radical reforms without 
adequate preparation and little re¬ 
gard to the psychological and social 
consequences; a suicidal policy in a 
tribal society which is emotionally 
and .economically backward, and 
steeped in religious interests. 
Opposition turned into a major anti¬ 
regime insurgency. Added to this 


was instability caused by in-house 
fighting between rival factions of the 
PDP. 

The Soviet Union watched with 

G rowing concern as the PDP regime 
ecame increasingly isolated and un¬ 
popular. By the middle of 1979, the 
Russians were looking for ways to 
retrieve the situation by political 
means. The initial Soviet plan was to 
eliminate Hafizuilah Amm, blame 
the excesses on him, abandon some 
unpopular socio-economic measures 
and establish a broad-based PDP-led 
government under Nur Mohamed 
Taraki. Amin got wind of this plan, 
assassinated Taraki and began to 
take steps to protect himself in pow¬ 
er even by switching alliances and 
expelling the Russians if necessary. 
The Soviet decision to intervene 
must also be viewed in the context of 
its international position with par¬ 
ticular reference to detente • The 
Afghan crisis arose at a time when 
the Soviet Union believed that the 
US was using detente for mounting 
multiple pressures on Moscow to 
make concessions at home and 
abroad. A large and influential body 
of opinion in the Soviet Union felt 
humiliated by concessions that their 
leaders had been forced to make in 
purely internal matters such as Jew¬ 
ish emigration and the treatment of 
dissidents. This was seen as an un¬ 
necessary display of weakness in the 
pursuit of detente . 

China was also a factor in Mos¬ 
cow’s assessment. China had already 
tried to set up a Muslim Republic of 
Pamir in the Wakhan Corridor and 


Kremlin 
thought that 
American 
intervention in 
Iran would 
provide a 
perfect cover 
for Soviet 
intervention 


the Badakshan region of Afghanistan 
in early 1978. This “republic” would 
have adjoined China’s Sinkiang and 
the Pakistani-occupied territonr of J 
& K. The attempt i^as foiled due to 
the vigilance of the Afghans and 
Russians, but the strategic implica¬ 
tions of the attempt were not forgot¬ 
ten. Another connected factor is the 
intensive Sinification of Sinkiang 
which had upset the local Kazakhs, 
Uighurs and Kirghizs, some 60,000 of 
whom had crossed the border from 
China into the USSR to join their 
compatriots on the other side. 

Elements hostile to the new reg¬ 
ime in Afghanistan found sympathe¬ 
tic support in Pakistan where tribal 
relationships have flourished on 
either side of the Durand Line from 
its veiy inception. Moscow had to 
take into consideration the nature of 
the support being given to the guer¬ 
rillas operating against Kabul from 
areas of Pakistan and Iran. Thus, the 
Russian decision to intervene was a 
deliberate one but was not an inevit¬ 
able consequence of a gradual Soviet 
drive to the Indian Ocean. It was a 
defensive measure which under 
different circumstances may have 
been avoided. The Soviet dilemma at 
the pre-intervention stage was that it 
could not disown the coup without 
abandoning Afghanistan, while to 
continue to support Amin inevitably 
led to bein§ accused of taking up a 
partisan attitude not only against the 
opposition but also against the mod¬ 
erates within the regime. 

The decision to intervene was 
probably clinched when America- 
watchers in Russia came to the con¬ 
clusion that President Carter was 
about to instigate a military coup 
(which in fact turned out to be an 
abortive raid designed to free their 
imprisoned embassy staff) in Iran; 
the Kremlin thought that American 
intervention in Iran would provide a 
perfect cover for Soviet intervention 
in Afghanistan because internation¬ 
al reactions would be directed 
against the Americans as much as 
the Russians. But whatever be the 
reason, the entry of the Soviet army 
into Afghanistan enabled Pakistani 
military officers to take their role of 
defenders of the historical invasion 
routes into the Indian subcontinent 
seriously, not the least because it 
enables Pakistan to gain mem¬ 
bership in western strategic plans 
and serves as a justification for mas¬ 
sive arms transfers from the US. 
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The last of the Gandhiam 


Rovishankar Maharaj, bedridden ond almost blind at 101, is still as alert as ever. 
TUSHAR BHATT profiles how this centenarian, like a true Gandhian, has spent the 

major part of his life doing social service 


R avishankar Maharaj, who 
entered his 101st year on 
the Mahashivratri day, 29 
February, is as alert as 
ever. Being unable to 
move around on the only mission of 
his life, of reaqhing the needy in the 
truly Gandhian style, the Maharaj 
formally retired from active public 
life four months ago. “His interest in 
the welfare of the poor is, however, 
as keen as ever,” says Mr Prabhudas 
Patwari, the former Governor of 
Tamil Nadu and a follower of the 
Maharaj. 

Ravishankar Maharaj i.s probably 
the last of the constructive workers 
about whom Gandhiji himself had 
said some 55 years ago: “If God 
permits it, and if you become over- 
generous to me, I would certainly 
like to exchange places with you.” 
Vinoba Bhave once called him “the 
fountain head of compassion.” And 
yet this simple khadi-clad worker, 
whose life was spent among villa¬ 
gers, reforming dacoits, persuading 
people to give up liquor drinking and 
to do away with untouchability, has 
never aspired to hold any position. 
He is not even well-educated having 
studied only up to the sixth standard. 
Inspite of being involved with socie¬ 
ty, he is basically a shy man. 

Ravishankar Maharaj has always 
shunned politics. He was once a 
member of the Conj^ess party but 
that was because of Gandhiji. His 
heart has always gone out to those in 
distress. It is worth mentioning that 
he began working in the dacoit- 
infested Mahi region in central Gu¬ 
jarat way back in 1920, having been 
moved by what Gandhiji was trying 
to do. By 1944, the Maharaj had 
already achieved phenomenal suc¬ 
cess in reforming dacoits and others 
in villages, and nobody even knew of 
it. The late Jhaverchand Meghani 
(Gujarat’s foremost poet and writer) 
wrote about the Maharaj’s experi¬ 
ence in a book entitled, Mansai Na 
Diva (Lamps of Humanity). 

Ravishankar Maharaj was born on 
25 February, 1884 (the Maharaj 
observes his birth day accordmg to 
the Hindu calendar), at Radhu villa 
in Matar tajuka of Kaira district. 
Ravishankar, the son of a teacher, 
Shivram, became the head of the 
family after the death of his father, 
when he was only 19 years old. Three 
irears later his mother expired. By 
this time, Ravishankar had already 


become a member of the Arya 
Samaj. In 1911, for the first time, he 
heard of Gandhiji, a name that in¬ 
spired him for the rest of his life. 
However, it was only in 1916 that he 
met the Mahatma, when the latter 
visited Nadiad. “After that such 
events took place,” the Maharaja 
recalled later, “that I came more and 
more under his magic.” In 1920, 
Ravishankar was so much under the 
influence of the Mahatma that he 
even gave up his traditional dress, 
lighting a bonfire of his imported 
clothes. Soon after, he gave up wear¬ 
ing his shoes. 

During these formative years, he 
used to move around the villages in 
the Mahi region, trying to persuade 
dacoits to give up their evil ways. He 
was fearless and paid no heed to 
warnings. One night, when on the 
lookout for dacoits, a challenge rang 
out of the dark: “Stop, who are you?” 
Ravishankar replied: “1 am an out¬ 



law.” The amazed outlaws asked him 
to whose gang he belonged. “I belong 
to the gang of Mahatma Gandhi,” he 
said confidently. The dacoits were 
stBnned to hear of this new gang and 
the Maharaj proceeded to tell them 
why his leader had become an out¬ 
law against the British Raj. Impress¬ 
ed by what Ravishankar said, many 
notorious dacoits became freedom- 
fighters. 

Ravishankar did not, however, 
stop at reforming dacoits. As the 
years passed by, he became more 
and more engrossed in helping the 
poor and the needy. His organisa¬ 
tional capacity was amazing. He 
went around distributing collections 
which he had received as donations 
from the more fortunate. Yet, his 
personal belongings are few, a pair 
of dhoties, shirts and a cap, woven 
from khadi For the past 50 years he 
has shunned salt and sugar from his 
simple food. He could have followed 
any profession he liked but never 
chose to do anything for himself. 
After Gandhiji’s death, he continued 
to work among the villagers and 
later took to the Bhoodan movement 
of Vinoba Bhave. 

Swami Anand once described 
Ravishankar as a man a notch higher 
than the rest of us, without ever 
being aware of it. There are many 
who regard the Maharaj as the only 
disciple the Mahatma had who is 
close to him in his outlook. Of him, 
the Mahatma himself had remarked: 
“The strength and beauty of the 
Maharaj is that he pours out his 
entire soul into any work assigned to 
him. That is why shining success 
comes to him ana in all his work.” 

His associates report that 
Ravishankar Maharaj, though un¬ 
able to move about (he is bed-ridden 
and his eyes are failing him), still 
evinces keen interest m the life 
around him. He takes two meals a 
day, recognises people by (heir 
voice, and talks to innumerable peo¬ 
ple who visit the Vallabh Ashram at 
Bochasan in Kaira district for gui¬ 
dance. He is untouched by politics or 
politicians, but realising that he is, 
perhaps, the last link with the truly 
Gandhian days, ordinary folks queue 
up to visit him. He has formally 
withdrawn from the various trusts he 
had set up and has retired to Bocha¬ 
san. But, for all his infirmities and 
his age, the glow of the Gandhian 
worker is as strong as ever. 




















The growing threat o£ 
communalism 


Communalism hos not only mode serious inroads into the state apparatus but even those 
parties which are secular have compromised and allied themselves with communal parties 
and organisations, writes BIPAN CHANDRA, in an extract from his book Communalism in 
modem India (published by Vikas Publishing House Pvt Ltd, 5 Ansari Road, New Delhi 
110002; price Rs 150). The author warns thot unless wide-ranging social and political 
struggles are waged dgoinst communalism, it would pose a serious threat to the 

integration of the country. 

C ommunalism and commun- caste appeals are used on a large communal-type movements and 

al-type movements and scale for electoral as well as non- ideologies in a more rigorous and 

ideologies are still very electoral political mobilisation of the scientific fashion, and to oppose 

much with us today. Indian people. those forces of national disintegra- 

society continues to pro- Whatever our failures on the com- tion which constantly threaten the 
vide obiective social, economic and munal question in the past—and the unity of the Indian people, 

political bases as aJso ideological price of the failure to tackle the The study of communalism during 
and cultural soil for the rise and communal problem at its roots was the colonial period cannot, of course, 
growth of such movements. Since the paid by the partition of the land in be utilised mechanically by directly 

late 1950s, the country has been 1947—it is necessary to use the in- transferring its analysis or remedies 

repeatedly rocked by a spate of sights we gain by the study of our to post-colonial India, for the socio- 

communal, regional, linguistic and historical experience to understand political context of communalism 

caste riots. Moreover, communal and and deal with the communal and underwent basic structural changes 
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after 1947. The most imponant of 
these changes has been in the roie of 
the state. Virile the colonial state 
was a major prop of communal 
forces, the independent Indian state 
has so far been basically secular as 
well as opposed to communalism. 
Similarly, the ruling political party, 
the Conmess, as well as most of the 
major aiMndia oppositioii parties— 
the Commtmists, wiciaiists, Swatan- 
tra, dissident Confess, Janata and 
Lok Dal, that is, all except the RSS 
and BJP (Jana Sangh) and the Mus¬ 
lim Leane—have been secular. But 
the quauty of the secularism of the 
Indian state and most of the political 
parties has had many weaknesses. In 
fact, their secularism has seldom 
been very sturdy. 

Moreover, conununalism has made 
serious inroads into the state appar¬ 
atuses. Many of the officials of the 
government and middle-level lead¬ 
ers have openly or secretly com¬ 
promised with or even supported 
communal forces and sometimes 
themselves practised communalism. 
Neither the central and state govern¬ 
ments nor political parties, especial¬ 
ly the ruling Confess party, have 
fmight communausm scientifically 
or with enthusiasm and commitment. 
They have often permitted and 
sometimes encourage the intrusion 
of religion into poutics. They have 
opportunistically compromised and 
even allied with cpmmunal parties 
and indiyiduals; for exanmte, with 
the Muslim League in Kerala and the 
Akalis in Punjab. Similarly, several 
secular groups and parties did not 
hesitate to join hands with the RSS- 
Jana Sangh in 1967-69 and again in 
1977-80. But it is still very important 
that they have themselves not been 
communal. This fact baa been a ma¬ 
jor obstacle in the path of Hindu 
communalism, preiienting its 
burgeoning growth, and is responsi¬ 


ble for keeping India basically secu¬ 
lar. But it has not prevented the 
growth of communalism, especially 
in its ugly, barbaric form of commun¬ 
al riots. For that it was, and is, 
necessai^ to use state power through 
timely, firm, rigorous and even ruth¬ 
less administrative and legislative 
measures. 

The police and intelligence and 
administrative machinery has to be 
rid of communal elements. It has to 
remain ever vigilant to exting¬ 
uish the communal spark before it 
sets an area or town on fire. Those 
who instigate and organise riots and 
incite and spread communal hatred 
and officials, who by their acts of 
omission and commission enable 
communalism to flourish and com¬ 
munal riots to occur and take a 
heavy toll of lives and property, have 
to be dealt with severely and drasti¬ 
cally punished. The failure to do so 
has been a major weakness of the 
Indian state after 1947. In general, 
while fully recognising the role of' 
political and ideological struggle, 
the role of the state and its appar¬ 
atuses in the struggle against com¬ 
munalism should not be upderesti- 
mated. Our experience in the colo¬ 
nial period, the experience of Pakis¬ 
tan and Bangladesh, and the experi¬ 
ence of fascist movements in Italy, 
Germany, Japan, Spain, France and 
the USA clearly indicate that com¬ 
munal and comhiunal-type move¬ 
ments cannot win or prevail without 
state support or at least the neutral¬ 
ity and passivity of state power. That 
is why the communalists or the fas¬ 
cists try to manoeuvre themselves 
into state power or to at least neut¬ 
ralise it by postures of innocence and 
demagogic politics. It is therefore 
necessary to deny any share of state 
power to them and to see to it that 
state power does not remain passive 
in theface of a communal threat or a 


communal bid for power. Once again 
it becomes important for secular 
parties and forces not to make un¬ 
principled political alliances with 
communal ^oups and parties or to 
adopt a son or casual “negligent** 
position towards them. 

The social, class character and 
base of communalism have also 
undergone a major change after 
1947. In the colonial period, com¬ 
munalism represented in the main 
•the interests of the jegirdari classes 
and strata, money-lenders and mer¬ 
chants, sections of the petty 
bourgeoisie, and colonial rulers. The 
colonial factor aS a prop of com¬ 
munalism has by now virtually dis¬ 
appeared. The jegirdari classes and 
Strata have been disintegrating and 
merging with the capitalist fanners 
and rich peasants, who constitute a 
strong base of Sikh communalism in 
Punj», and who tend to support 
communalism and casteism in other 
parts of the country too as a means of 
keeping their hegemony over the 
poor peasants of the same caste or 
religion. Money-lenders and mer¬ 
chants still constitute a major social 
,base of communalism all over India. 
With the creation of Pakistan and 
'the gradual abolition of the xamin- 
dari system and landlordism during 
the last 30 years, communalism sel¬ 
dom now represents, except in Pun¬ 
jab, a distorted form of class strug¬ 
gle. There is, however, a tendency 
for the rural class straggle between 
agricultural labourers and rich 
peasants—capitalist farmers and 
landlords to take on the forms of 
caste and communal struggles. Simi- 
larlv, though the struggle among the 
capitalist strata and groups is once 
again beginning to take on a com¬ 
munal form in a few areas, its main 
form still is that of regionalism. The 
struggle of the rural bourgeoisie 
against the urban bourgeoisie some- 
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times takes casteist foms, though its 
main form is the ideolo^ of peasant- 
ism. The Indian intelligentsia con¬ 
tinues to be on the whole anti- 
communal or at least not pro- 
communal. 

In other words, apart from the 
petty bourgeoisie, communalism has 
failed after 1947 to get significant 
support from any major social class 
or stratum. In particular, it cannot be 
said that it has been getting or is 
likely to get in the immediate future 
from the Indian bourgeoisie the type 
of strong social support it derived 
from the jagirdari or semi-feudal 
classes and strata, and from colonial¬ 
ism. The Indian bourgeoisie con¬ 
tinues to feel, as it did before 1947, 
that it needs national unity and 
integration and that communalism 
(and casteism) operates against the 
economic, social and political de¬ 
velopment of India along capitalist 
lines. Its role in the spread of both 
communalism and casteism is minim¬ 
al, being confined to certain socially 
reactionary sections and individuals. 
Its dominant sections and class lead¬ 
ers do not yet feel that the class can 
survive only with the help of com¬ 
munalism (or casteism). Therefore, 
any analysis or strategy of political 
and ideological struggle against com¬ 
munalism (or casteism) which are 
based upon treating it as the ideolo¬ 
gical instrument of the capitalist 
class would be incorrect and are 
therefore likely to be politically in- 
fructuous. At the same time, it can¬ 
not be said that this attitude of the 
capitalist class towards communal¬ 
ism would remain for ever. World 
historical experience from Japan to 
Germany indicates that communal- 
type fascist ideologies tend to serve 
as the second or last line of defence 
of a capitalist class faced with poli¬ 
tical and economic crises and the 
threat of expropriation or overthrow. 
Any long-term strategy against com¬ 
munalism must therefore take 
account of such a possibility. In other 
words, it cannot be dogmatically 
asserted either that the Indian 
bourgeoisie at present backs com¬ 
munalism or that it would never do 
so in the future. 

W hile the state policy of indepen 
dent India has not been pro- 
communal, the logic of the socio¬ 
economic system continues to pro¬ 
vide favourable ground for the 
spread of communalism. The under¬ 
developed capitalist economy has 
failed to solve the basic problems of 
poverty, unemployment and inequal¬ 
ity which breed frustration and 
generate unhealthy competition for 
the inadequate economic and social 
opportunities. It became obvious by 
the late 1950s that though the over¬ 
throw of colonial political power was 
a necessary condition for opening 
the path to economic development, it 
was not a sufficient condition. 

In particular, after the initial spurt 
in job opportunities following inde¬ 
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pendence, unemployment among the 
lower middle classes tended to be¬ 
come endemic after the mid'1960s. 
The coming^of freedom and the three 
Five Year Plans did open up a wide 
range uf opportunities to the middle 
classes because of the immense ex¬ 
pansion of the administrative appar¬ 
atuses, Indlanisation and expansion 
of the officer cadre of the armed 
forces, Indianisation of the higher 
cadre of foreign firms, development 
of banking, trading and industrial 
companies, rapid growth of school 
and college education and phe¬ 
nomenal expansion in the training 
and recruitment of engineers, doc¬ 
tors and scientists. For nearly 20 
years after 1947 the middle classes 
not only had a respite but were in a 
state of euphoria. In politics there 
prevailed not only the social stability 
of the Nehru era but also the relative 
weakness and stagnation of the com¬ 
munal and other similar socially dis¬ 
ruptive forces as well as of the forces 
of social transformation. But fresh 
opportunities for the middle classes 
soon began to dry up. The pattern of 
capitalist economic development 
was such that while it led to a certain 
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economic growth over dme, it failed 
to generate large-scale employment 
in the industrial and commercial 
sectors. It also placed limits on the 
expansion of soaal services. At the 
same rime, the spread of education 
and the popidation explosion led to 
the accretion of hundreds of 
thousands of new youth from the 
peasantry and working class into the 
ranks of the job-seeking petty 
bourgeoisie. Thus, gradually, from 
the 1960$ conditions similar to those 
of the 1930s began to emerge, lead¬ 
ing to intense dircontent ana rivalry 
among the middle classes. Moreover, 
changes in agrarian relations threw 
up new strata of rich and middle 
peasants and capitalist farmers, that 
IS, rural bourgeoisie and jpetty 
bourgeoisie, who provided a fertile 
ground for the germination and 
spread of communal and casteist 
ideologies, movements, and parties. 

Once again, by the late 1960$, the 
disruptive forces of communalism, 
casteism and remonalism were on 
the move in Indian politics. Other 
sections of the common people too 
were now open to appeals by the 
communal and disruptive forces. 

To successfully oppose communal¬ 
ism it is, as before, necessary to 
eliminate the social conditions 
favouring its growth, that is, to li¬ 
quidate Its social roots by bringing 
about fundamental changes in the 
social system. Since capitalism can 
no longer bring about conditions 
favourable for national unity, this 
unity can be maintained and streng¬ 
thened only by fighting for and 
bringing about a socialist trans¬ 
formation of society. The Indian peo¬ 
ple have to understand that without 
radical social changes India might 
not even survive as a nation, and 
communalism and communal-type 
movements might succeed in des¬ 
troying its unity and hampering all 
efforts at social and economic de¬ 
velopment. 

Moreover, after 1947 people 
needed a new unifying, anti-aivisive 
oal or vision which could generate 
ope for the future, rekindle healthy 
national feeling, and inspire and 
unite them in a common nation-wide 
endeavour. That endeavour can only 
be the building of a democratic, civil 
libertarian, egalitarian, socially just, 
nationally united and economically 
developing society, that is, a socialist 
society. 

The minorities in particular can 
live and prosper with full dignity and 
security and without fear only in a 
social system in which they would 
not be permanent potential 
scapegoats for its failures. As Abid 
Husain, no fire-brand revolutionary, 
has put it, when Muslims come out of 
“the ‘valley of doubt’ and are able to 
think clearly, they will become warm 
supporters of the general idea of a 
socialist society and prove to be an 
effective force in giving the move¬ 
ment the right orientation and lead¬ 
ing it to success." 



he problem of communalism is a 
long-term problem which re¬ 
quires Intense and complex stru^e 
on the political front and in the neld 
of ideas. Communalism cannot be 
opposed successfully without li¬ 
quidating the heritage of communal 
ideology inculcated among our peo¬ 
ple for over 150 y^ears. At different 
levels and with different degrees of 
virulence, communalism and other 
similar ideolomes have penetrated 
our people, though often subcon¬ 
sciously, so much so that many of its 
elements have acquired a certain 

( legitimacy even among secular- 
minded people, many of whom carry 
large communal elements in their 
thinking. No class or social stratum 
or group is free from the reach of 
communal and communal-type 
ideologies. Nor would a mere strug¬ 
gle for social transformation auto¬ 
matically lead to and guarantee the 
disappearance of communal ideolo¬ 
gy, as is shown by the survival of its 
elements among those who have par¬ 
ticipated in the nationalist, peasant, 
working class and other popular 
movements. For this it is necessary 
to fight communal ideology and poli¬ 
tics in a conscious and all-sided 
manner. 

Before 1947, the anti-imperialist 
struggle was a powerful force for 
national unity. Despite its many 
weaknesses, it kept in check most of 
the disruptive and divisive forces 
including Hindu and Sikh com- 
munalisms. This led to the founda¬ 
tion of a secular state in India after 
1947 and the acceptance by the Indi¬ 
an people of the secular ideal as a 
basic feature of our society. Similar¬ 
ly, even though obscurantist ideas 
were not rooted out, they were kept 
in check, for the thrust of the nation¬ 
al movement had been towards mod¬ 
ern scientific, humanitarian and 
rational ideas. 

Unfortunately, the impetus given 
to secular ideas by the national 
movement was gradually and inevit¬ 
ably exhausted after 1947 and found 
no replacement. Moreover, in the 
euphoria of the 1950s, there was a 
general tendency to ignore com¬ 
munalism. The official expectation 
was that economic development, 
spread of education, science and 
technology, and construction of the 
new “temples” of science and tech- 
nolo^ such as hydro-electric dams, 
steefplants, and science laboratories 
would automatically weaken and ex¬ 
tinguish communu (and casteist) 
thinking. Similarly, the left-wing 
forces hoped that popular struggles 
and class organisation of worker^ 
and peasants and the spread of lef¬ 
tist political ideas would automati¬ 
cally weaken communal (and cas¬ 
teist) forces, niere was thus a gener¬ 
al tendency on the part of the secular 
forces to neglect direct ideological 
struggle against commdualism (and 
casteum). This was also true of 
Nehru and the Socialists and Com¬ 
munists. There has hardly been a 
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single major all-India movement or 
campaign against caste oppression 
and communalism in independent 
India even of the type organised 
earlier by Gandhi. Consequently, 
there was little effort to assess the 
impact of history textbooks, to pre¬ 
vent the use of films, radio and 
television for spreading religiosity, 
irrationalism and vicarious ‘com¬ 
munal’ nationalism, to eliminate the 
deep-seated Hindu tinge from much 
of secular thinking, and in general to 
promote scientific thinking and a 
secular nationalist outlook. Hence, 
the need to develop a powerful 
ideological movement against rom- 
munalism, casteism, linguism, and 
regionalism remains as urgent as 
ever. It is also important to remem¬ 
ber that it is not enough to denounce 
them or to demonstrate their wrong¬ 
ness: today most persons would 
accept them as wrong, at least in the 
abstract. It is necessary to interpret 
and expose them for what they are, 
to bring out the different elements 
which constitute them as ideologies, 
to explain their socio-economic and 
political roots and to show the way to 
successfully opposing and eradicat¬ 
ing them. 

Special efforts in this respect have 
to be made to spread a scientific 
interpretation of history at research 
and teaching and popular levels 
since communal ideolo^, especially 
its Hindu variant, is based almost 
entirely on a perverted view of his¬ 
tory which is inculcated among the 
people from their childhood onwards 
through various media, including 
oral communication, and through 
socialisation in the family, school 
and the mobaJla. Another area call¬ 
ing for a major effort is regarding 
the wrong notion dtat Hindus, Mus¬ 
lims, Sikhs and Christians constitute 


structured and homogeneous com* 
munities or, in fact, communities of 
any sort in India. 

Ideological struggle to eradicate 
communal ideologicalinfluences has 
to be waged among all sections of the 
people, including those who other¬ 
wise support secular parties and vote 
for them. While a large number of 
our intellectuals are on the whple 
free of communalism and casteism, 
their influence seldom reaches 
beyond their narrow circles to the 
vast rural masses and the urban 
poor, workers, lower middle classes 
and women. Even the spread of 
elementary rational and scientific 
ideas among the latter remains to be 
undertaken. 

While, in my view, religion as such 
is not responsible for communalism, 
irrational attitudes and cults and 
inordinate growth of religiosity, that 
is, intrusion of religion into areas 
other than those of personal belief, 
do create a certain recebtivity to 
communal and casteist ideas. The 
propagation of scientific knowledge 
ancf ideas and the inculcation of the 
scientific temper have therefore to 
be an essential part of the fight 
against communalism in the fielo of 
ideas and ideologies. 

The spread of education was ex¬ 
pected to play a major role in wean¬ 
ing people away from communalism 
and casteism. But since the educa¬ 
tional system itself has been perme¬ 
ated with communal, obscurantist 
and irrational ideas and ideologies, 
the spread of education has resiuted 
in a further reach of these ideologies 
rather than in their being curbed 
and eliminated. Reorientation of 
education, especially of its social 
science component, along scientific 
lines is therefore an urgent necessi- 
pr. Similarly, the spread of the read¬ 
ing habit has failed to check com¬ 
munalism in view of the paucity of 
popular secular literature. On the 
contrary, in recent years there has 
been a proliferation of communal 
magazines, cartoon strips, etc., 
meant for the consumption of chil¬ 
dren and neo-literate adults. The 
communal press also continues to 
expand its influence as the number 
of its readers goes up. 

The communal forces also in¬ 
creasingly tend to absorb and ally 
with socially and culturally back¬ 
ward and conservative forces. Conse¬ 
quently, the struggle against caste 
oppression and the caste system, 
inequality of women, the cultural, 
social and economic exploitation of 
the tribal people, and elitism in 
society in general becomes part of 
the anti-communal fight. In general, 
it is necessary that all radical and 
liberal national and secular forces, 
parties, groups and individuals 
should join in bringing about a verit¬ 
able cultural revolution in Indian 
society. 

We have also to avoid a few major 
errors in the ideological and political 
struggle against communalism. Com- 
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munalism and casteism should not 
be confused with the question of the 
defence of minorities and lower 
castes. In Indian society, minorities 
and lower castes suffer from a multi* 
plicity of disabilities, deprivations, 
discrunination, and oppression and 
the consequent anxieties and fears. 
A part of the appeal of minoriiy 
communalisms ana casteism lies in 
their qlaim to allay these fears and 
anxieties. The secular forces have to 
find out and concretely analyse the 
genuine sources of these anxieties 
and fears, put forth and struggle for 
the real ways of removing them and 
of protecting the minorities and low¬ 
er castes, and to bring out the falsity 
of communal and casteist premises 
and promises. 

While before 1947 the main dam¬ 


age to national unity was done by 
Muslim communalism, since 1947 it 
is Hindu communalism which poses 
the fascist threat and which has to be 
made the main target of attack by 
the secular forces. The existence of 
minority communalisms should not 
detract from this fact. 

This does not mean that we should 
ignore minority communalisms or 
adopt a soft and tolerant attitude 
towards them. Not only are they 
extremely dangerous in themselves 
because of their capacity to mislead 
large segments of society, but furth¬ 
ermore they invariably tend to pro¬ 
duce a backlash among Hindus and 
strengthen communalism among 
them. Thus the different communal¬ 
isms feed on each other and any 
strengthening of one inevitably 
strengthens the others. They have ail 
to be fought simultaneously. 


T he ideological and political strug¬ 
gle against communalism has 
been severely vitiated by the tenden¬ 
cy of secular parties and individuals 
to associate and enter into comprom¬ 
ises with the different communal 
parties and groups. Once communal- 
ism is thereby made respectable, all 
talk of ideological campaign against 
it is seen by the people as hypocritic¬ 
al and makes little Impact on them. 

While communalism and its ideo¬ 
logues and leaders are to be given no 
quarter, its followers should be 
neither ridiculed nor scorned and 
abused. They are to be treated not as 
villains but as victims, who have 
been misled by communalism and 
whose social condition has propelled 
them in that direction. They have to 
be helped in a friendly way to over¬ 
come their communal thinking and 
prejudices. This is particularly true 
of the pet» bourgeois social base of 
communalTsm which, because of the 
peculiar social development of India, 
extends today to large sections of the 
working class and peasantry. 

Under conditions of pover» and 
inequality, on the hna hand, and 
riflu nictations anq democracy, 
oh tEa onier, underdeveloped Mpi* 
tallnn and its political representa* 
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tives are increasingly unable to 
actively promote social and cultural 
modernisation, defeat the communal 
and other disruptive forces and take 
the country forward. They find it 
difficult to discharge this reponsibil- 
ity, as was done, even if inadequate¬ 
ly, by the national movement. The 
secular, rational, liberal-democratic 
and humanitarian elements are not 
weak in our country; but they have 
to be brought together and made 
effective. In this situation, special 
responsibility devolves on the left 
political forces. 

Unfortunately, while the left has 
taken correct ideological and politic¬ 
al positions on communalism, caste¬ 
ism, regionalism, etc., it has not been 
able to play the desired role. In fact, 
it has not even made a serious analy¬ 
sis of these complex phenomena, 
being satisfied with a few simple 
formulae. One reason has been iu 
general weakness in Indian society 
and politics. But more important has 
been its relative neglect of the prob¬ 
lem and its tendency to compromise 
with casteist and communal forces 
especially those emerging from 
among the minorities. One reason for 
this is perhaps the immense econo- 
mistic and economic reductionist 
bias from which the left in India has 
always suffered. This bias leads it to 
underestimate and even neglect, at 
least in practice, serious and com¬ 
plex study and ^analysis of com¬ 
munalism as well iu struggle against 
it in the realms of ideology and 
culture. It underestimates the role 
that a new radical consciousness has 
to play in the creation of a new 
society. Consequently, the very 
cultural, social and ideological back¬ 
wardness of the masses repeatedly 
hits back and holds up-end even 
pushes back—4>ot only the struggle 


to unify the nation but also the 
struggle for transformation of socie¬ 
ty and the efforts to constitute all- 
India social classes, including the 
working class. 

The opportunistic compromises 
with communal and casteist parties 
and groups for electoral and other 
similar purposes by different left 
parties and groups since 1967 have 
also done great disservice both to the 
cause of national unity and the podu- 
lar image of the left. The left parties 
and groups have also shown a certain 
reluctance to acknowledge or analy¬ 
se the social character of communal¬ 
ism and casteism as petty bourgeois 
phenomena—they nave certainly 
underestimated the role of the petty 
bourgeoisie in them. They have con¬ 
fined their analysis to the denuncia¬ 
tion of these pnenomena as instru¬ 
ments of the semi-feudal and capital¬ 
ist classes. This may be due in part to 
theoretical rigidity, in part to their 
own strong base in the Urban or 
rural petty bourgeoisie, and in part 
to their reluctance to lose political 
and electoral support in tiie short 
run. The left has to overcome all . 
these weaknesses if it is to play its 
leading role in national integration 
and social transformation. 

We may sum up what we have 
been saying in the form of a warning: 
unless social reality is changed and 
intense and wide-ranging political 
and ideological struggle waged 
against communal and communal- 
t^e parties, movements and ideolo- 
^es, such divisive and disintemative 
movements will break out again and 
again and continue to impede the 
processes of national integration and 
social transformation, even en¬ 
dangering the considerable thou^ 
limited achievements of the last 100 . 
years in this direction. 
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The‘black and white’ 
of Bombay’s housing racket 


Finding residential or office premises in Bomboy is becofning exceedingly difficult even for 
diplomatic pjersonnel. OLGA TELLIS reveals startling facts and figures about the racket 

that goes on in the metropolis. 


T he house-hunting by Pakis¬ 
tan’s Consul General for 
Bombay, Mr Sajjad Ali (who 
has since returned to New' 
Delhi), has highlighted the 
problems faced by the diplomatic 
representatives here when looking 
for residential and office premises. 
For the oil-flushed Gulf countries, it 
is no problem and one of them hit 
the headlines about two years ago 
when he was prepared to imy a flat 
for Rs two crores in a building on 
Ridge Road in the Malabar Hill area. 
For those countries that have had 
places in the city over the years (like 
the Americans, the Russians and 
others), life is easier. But for new¬ 
comers, particularly from poorer 
countries, it is soon going to be 
impossible, say people in diplomatic 
circles. 


One has just to start a discussioii 
on flats and .soon he will be engulfed 
with statistics dished out in the new 
parlance that builders have floated 
like “cheque: cash ratio” meaning 
white and black transactions, 
“brokerage” which really means that 
u§ly custom of pugree and so on. One 
withholds names for obvious reasons 
in the following experiences cited by 
those who have been hunting for a 
residence or an office. A ground 
floor, four-bedroom flat in Rizvi Park 
was sold recently for Rs 40 lakh 
as deposit and Rs 5,000 as rent. If 
one takes the interest on this deposit 
which incidentally goes to the land¬ 
lord, it would amount to over Rs 
seven lakh at 18 per cent. So, in real 
terms the consulate is paying Rs 
eight lakh as rent. More, the land¬ 
lord can actually get 24 per cent 


interest. 

The British whose lease of the 
much-coveted Jinnah House expired 
last year are said to have paid Rs 1.2 
crores for a new place. In the new 
building, Sapnalog, owners paid Rs 
15 lakh per flat sometime ago and 
the builder is said to be prepared 
now to buy back one flat at Rs one 
and a half crores. 

A flat on one of the top floors of 
Maker Chambers, No. IV at Nariman 
Point was supposed to have been 
sold for Rs 1,200 per square foot with 
Rs eight hundred to be paid in 
“white” cheque and the rest in 
“black” (cash). 

In a veiy interesting deal concern¬ 
ing the cultural centre of a foreign 
government, it is said that the gov¬ 
ernment of Maharashtra had to in- 
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\ tervene to btkig down the cheque: 
' cash ratio as the builder was deman¬ 
ding too much in black The govern¬ 
ment tried Its best to pressurise the 
builder on Nanman Point, by de¬ 
laying his building permit, and suc¬ 
ceeded marginally in bringing down 
the “black” content According to 
the building industry, before the 
recent amendment to the income tax 
rules effective 1 July 1982, builders 
used to demand 50 per cent in black. 
Under the amended rules, the gov 
ernment is empowered to take ovei 
undervalued properties by paying 15 
per cent or more than the price 
indicated to the income-tax author¬ 
ities for prior approval of a sale 
Today, they do not demand more 
than 30 per cent in cash Many 
people who rent places have, in 
recent times, been aski^ consular 
heads to deposit most of the payment 
at an agreed rate of exchange in 
foreign bank accounts The head of a 
well-known industrial family who 
was raided recently was prepared to 
sell his sprawling apartment on 
Malabar Hill provided the money 
was deposited in Switzerland The 
bathroom of the flat is as large as a 
suite m a five star hotel 

If an office is wanted on rent, then 
all rental transactions by cheques 
are payable three to six months in 
advance at Rs 13 to Rs 21 per square 
fool, per month Deposits of three to 
five years advance rent depending 
on the lease period are expected and 
normally neither any interest is paid 
nor are they adjusted against rent 
payable If one wants to purchase 
offices and flats then the ratio of 
cheque to cash is 80 20, in case of a 
residential apartment and 70 30 in 
case of offices 

If one wants to rent flats there are 
two wavs, either on high deposit low 
rent basis or high rent low deposit 
basis In the former, the owner 
agrees te receive a high refundable 
deposit equivalent to 80 or 90 per 
cent of the current value of flats and 
only a nominal rent of Rs 1,000 to Rs 
5,000 per month The deposit on 
which the landlord gets the interest 
may be as high as Rs 70 lakh 

In the latter, that is high rent-low 
deposit scheme, the rent is between 
Rs 20,000 to Rs 30,000 per month foi 
a three bedroom flat and a low 
deposit of three to six months rent A 
major portion of the tent would have 
to be paid in cash or foreign ex 
change The brokerage is usually two 
per cent, paid in a cash' cheque 
ratio Buyers will have to accept the 
“furnishings” which means that for 
these fixtures one pays between Rs 
200 to Rs 600 per square foot and it 
IS compulsory as flats are sold or 
rented on a "as is” basis. 

T he consulates are usually in con¬ 
glomerations. For instance, 
offices of 11 of the 31 consulates are 
10 Fort aj-ea The West German , 
Qatar, Oman and Swiss consulates 
are at Nariman Point. Of the six 



consulates in Cuffe Parade, five be¬ 
long to the Arabs. Malabar Hill and 
Cumballa Hill form the posh residen¬ 
tial addresses for 24 of the 31 consul 
generals and 60 junior consular offi¬ 
cials 

In Maker Chamber VI on Nanman 
Pomt, for a 5,505-sq ft of carpet 
area, rent is Rs 13 per sq ft with 
three yeai s rent payable as deposit, 
SIX months rent in advance and out 
goings of Rs 2 50 per sq ft Thus, 
financial implications would be as 
follows 

Annual rent Rs 8,58,780 

Annual outgoing Rs 1,65,150 

Total recurring expenditure 

Rs 10,23,930 
Refundable deposit Rs 25,76,340 
Furnishing cost Rs 11,01,000 

Brokerage Rs 1,43,130 

Total outlay for one year 

Rs 4,761,825 

On the second floor of the same 
building It would be Rs 10,310,595 
Maker Chamber III at Nanman Point 
has a total built up area of 2,05,000 
square feet~it sells at Rs 15 oer 
square foot with six months’ advance 
rent, deposit equivalent to three 
years rent and estimated outgoings 
at Rs 2 50 per sq ft It has been 
computed that the total outlay for 
5,345 sq ft of cat pet area flat in this 
building which is just a year old, 
would be Rs 5,161,132 

In the Fort aiea, a 5,000 square- 
foqt flat can be had for a monthly 
tent of Rs seven per square foot with 
a deposit of Rs 40 lakhs The total 
annual outlay on such a place which 
would include rent, outgoings, recur 
ring annual expenses, furni^mg etc, 
would be Rs 5,441,000 It would be 
interesting to show how payments 
for the places mentioned above are 
to be made, namely the cheque cash 
ratio or, more plainly, the white 
black ratio 

In Maker Chamber III, Nariman 
Point, a 4115-sq ft flat on one of the 
lower floors is for sale at Rs 1,425 
per sq,ft of which Rs 1,075 will be 
payable in cheque and Rs 350 in 
cash This will mean that the buyer 
will have to pay Rs 4,423,625 in 
cheque and Rs 1,440,250 in cash In 
Maker Chamber VI, Nanman Point, 
for 4,180 sqit at Rs 1,300 per sq.ft 


Rs 875 will be paid in cheque and Rs 
425 in cash. This means that the 
builder gets Rs 3,657,500 in cheque 
and Rs 1,776,500 in cash 
In Mittal Court, ‘C’ block, Nariman 
Point, a 4,562-sq ft fiat available at 
Rs 1225 per sq ft of which Rs 860 is 
to be paid in cheque and Rs 365 in 
cash The payment for the flat will 
thus be Rs 3,923,320 in cheque and 
Rs 1,665,130 in cash 
In Rizvi Park, Aitamount Road, 
there are 12 dupleix, four-bedroom 
apartments The first floor flat for 
sale costs Rs six million with a de¬ 
posit of Rs five million and broker¬ 
age charges of Rs one lakh The 
founh floor flat is available at a sale 
price of Rs 6 5 million and a deposit 
of Rs 5 5 million and brokerage of Rs 
1,10,000 Coming to the less fancy 
places IS Breach Candy, Cuffe Para¬ 
de, Neapen Sea Road and Worli A 
two bedroom flat of 1,400 $q ft with 
servants quarters would cost R$ 
1,92,000 per year in rent, six months 
of which would have to be paid in 
advance, a Rs 48,000 refundable de¬ 
posit, Rs 1,50,000 for furnishing and 
Rs 2,94,000 initial outlay Alterna¬ 
tively, one could rent it for Rs 12,000 
per annum and pay a refundable 
deposit of Rs 20 lakh Outright 
purchase of such a flat would be Rs 
25 lakh of which Rs five lakhs would 
be in cash The purchase of a three- 
bedroom fiat of 2,000 sq ft would be 
Rs 35 lakh of which Rs six and-half 
lakh would be in cash To rent such 
a place, it would need an initial 
outlay of Rs 4,25,000 
The renting and purchase of flats 
for residence or offices m diplomatic 
circles IS a scandal in Bombay Most 
diplomats agree that while real 
estate is expensive anywhere in the 
civilised world, there is hardly any 
place in the world that even touches 
India as far as these outrageous 
prices and the black and white busi¬ 
ness are concerned What is more, 
the government, the politicians, the 
income-tax authorities and all the 
arms of the economic laws of this 
country are aware of this and do not 
bother to do anything about it. As 
the builder would admit honestly, he 
has to share his loot with most of 
these people. 
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Creativity and commercialism 
_ in Hindi films _ 

The dividing line between Hindi art film and Hindi commercial cinema is often blurred 
RAJNII BAKSHI takes a look at the artists who thrive on both the forms. 


T h« multi-dimensional madness 
of Bombay cinema has probably 
produced no phenomenon more cu¬ 
rious than the hybnd artist who 
survives on crass commerdalism 
and thrives on bnef forays into the 
creative. This has given us, among 
others, the Naseeruddin Shah oi 
Aakrosb and Tajurba, Smita Patil 
of BhuaUka and Qayamat and'Gir- 
ish Karnad of Manaiaa and Pancb 
Quaidi. 

Money and popularity are the 
most obvious reasons why even the 

On Pun in Aakrosh: the changing ft 


most sensitive and talented acton 
repeatedly perform in the worst 
films. So, the necessity of the dou 
ble existence is easily understood. 
How sanely and harmoniously this 
duality is maintained is a far more 
complex question. And, each 
artist’s personal struggle to success¬ 
fully juggle the two is set in the 
backdrop of shifting trends in Indi¬ 
an cinema. 

A man with Om Pun’s looks 
would never have been accepted as 
a lead actor ten years ago. Nor 

at Hindi cmeou 



would a film hke Atdha Satya be 
picked up by cotnmcrciai distribu¬ 
tors. In the age of he-man Dharmen- 
dra, Naseeruddin Shah could never 
have been a romantic hero But the 
last decade has broken the old 
patterns and created its own 
cliches. So, today, there are films 
which are labelled '‘hard<ore com¬ 
mercial,” or “arty,” “off beat” or 
the “middle of the load ” Among 
those who have personally and in¬ 
stitutionally epitomised these 
changing trends is Shashi Kapoor 

“Years ago, there were great in 
stitutions like Gemini, New 
Theatres, Prabhat and Mehboob 
Khan—which are not there now,” 
says Kapoor The vaccuum left be 
hind by these disappearing institu¬ 
tions gave birth to independent 
producers—the ovei whelming 
majority of who made bad films. 
“As a child,” Kapoor goes on, “I was 
happy to see Dilip Kumar, Raj 
Kapoor, and was proud to see them 
But now even the ‘A’ class stars act 
m the worst films and are proud to 
be doing it. It is only the figures 
(monetary) and not quality that 
counts.” 

Though he started out on the 
stage with his father’s Pnihvi 
Theatres Company and later acted 
in Bimal Roy’s films, over the last 
two decades Shashi Kajmor has 
acted in his share of tiash films. 
Thoui^ the urge to do better per 
sisted. It continued to be side¬ 
tracked until “I realised that time 
was passing on.” Then came his 
company, Filmvalas, and an expen 
mantal theatre called Prithvi which 
gave a new dimension to Hindi 
theatre in Bombay. "Nahin chalta 
(Good films will not sell) is a feeble 
excuse made by people who can’t 
make a good film. I am now on the 
path towards a better cinema” 

Filmvalas has so far produced 
four films. Juaoon, Kalyug, Vtjeta 
and 36, Chownnghee Lane Apart 
from the last which won wide critic¬ 
al acclaim, the others have got a 
mixed reaction from critics. But the 
important point is that each has 
broken through the rigid dictates of 
the pot-boiler formula and thus 
made a contribution towards “bet¬ 
ter” cinema Though Kapoor ack¬ 
nowledges that he is a competent 
professional actor, he adds that it 
takes effort to retain one’s sensibi¬ 
lities and ensure the survival of the 
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\ creMtve arMt. to a great extent 
' this depends on the actor's back¬ 
ground. Thus an actress like 
Waheeda Rehman gave off her best 
under Guru Dutt but spent the bulk 
of her career later giving insipid 
performances. Kapoor had the 
foundation training of Prithvi 
Theatres, run by his father, and 
Shakespearana oehind hint. Yet 
others, even with the right training, 
have floundered for the lack of 
appropriate opportunities. Balraj 
Sanani is an example. Kapoor has 
bad much better luck and his break 
a from the crass commercial was 
n facilitated by the larger forces of 
change which gave rise to directors 
like shyam Senegal. The survival of 
the actor and the creative instinct 
sustains one through long periods 
of inane work. Kapoor honestly 
admits that “1 am a competent 

E rofessional actor, no great shakes, 
ut I have retained my sensibili¬ 
ties.” 

The advertisement film director, 
Shyam Senegal, who won interna¬ 
tional acclaim for his maiden ven¬ 
ture Ankur, has in the reverse 
undergone a process of adjustment 
to commercial realities. It came as a 
surprise to no one that when 
French distributors picked up Be- 
negal’s films for public release in 
France, they bought all his films 
except the last three. Bengal’s cri¬ 
tics say that his films have degener¬ 
ated in the quest for a larger audi¬ 
ence and greater commercial 
viability. Benegal, of course, insists 
that in each project he has been 
true to himself and reacts to poor 
reviews of Mandi, by saying that 
the critics have not understood the 
film. 

An actor’s problem, according to 
Benegal, is far more complex. 
“There is the fear of losing touch 
and being slotted in too many roles 
which do not require them to think, 
but it is also important to be seen 
and to protect their careers. If you 
are an actor dependent on it 
(acting) as a profession, then you 
can’t do only what you want to,” 
rationalises Benegal. Like most 
others, who have treaded the dual 
path and watched others do so, 
Benegal is of the view that ulti¬ 
mately the real artist survives: 
“There are certain areas of your 
living experience which are inviol¬ 
able and you bring that into play in 
the work that is close to your 
heart.’* 

Girish Kamad bears testimony to 
this idew and adds that even the 
technicians of hard-core commer¬ 
cial films are capable of creative 
wonders when given the chance. 
When Karnad began work as direc¬ 
tor on Shashi Kapoor’^ Rs one i 
crore-plus production called l/tsav, 

[ he had doubts about being able to 
y, m>th with stalwarts of thecoiiimer- 
cial cinema- At the end of the 
shooting, Karnad said; “I am very. 



happy. I was afraid orginally that 
people like Laxmikant-Pyarelal 
and Suresh Bhatt (reknowned 
dance master of the commercial 
circuit) .wotildI commercialise the 
film. But they are dying to do 
something difflerent. They are crea¬ 
tive people whto have been storing 
up ideas. The;/ sat for hours with 
me discussiins''. their work (in the 
film).” 

One of the ntiost popular miscon¬ 
ceptions about the filmworld is that 
everyone behind crass commercial 
cinema is an airtless, mindless, pla¬ 
giarist. Often, the distinction be¬ 
tween art and ' commercial forms is 
blurred. Secon.dly, it takes a great 
deal of talent, t )f many varied sorts, 
to make it to th e top in both worlds. 
“When someone says‘I make art 
films but I cou Id make commercial 
films, he is an idiot because be can’t 
(make commetrcial films). Man- 
mohan Desai lieUeves in his work 
completely. It i.is not easy for me to 
be Manmohaiii Desai or Manoj 
Kumar because; I can’t,” says Girish 
Karnad. 

One has to isee a man like Dev 
Anand at work to realise the 
seriousness with which he plans his 
films and views them as genuine 
artistic endeaV'Ours. That the final 
product often i'falls in -the realm of 
the commercial cinema is another 
matter. Yet, tliere are also people 
like Gulshan Rai, widely consi¬ 
dered ^ king 0 f the box office, for 
whom each iilim is a business ven¬ 
ture. Wi^n the industry, Rai is 
regarded as a man with great talent 


because of his ability to accurately 
feel the pulse of the audience and 
rcpcateoly produce fUms which 
have just the right mixture of sale¬ 
able ingredients and sweep the box 
office. 

Similarly there are several cate¬ 
gories of filmmakers in the realm of 
“art” cinema. There are the ex- 

E ' nental filmmakers like Maai 
and Kumar Shahni who, by 
and large, refuse to make any com¬ 
promises with the commercial 
world. Then there are others who 
recognise the reality of cinema as a 
popular medium and deal with it 
appropriately. “Evetyone wants an 
audience,” explains Kamad, “I am 
happy if the film makes money for 
the producer because the neM to 
make money is basic.” 

But, as Kamad, Benegal and their 
contemporaries repeatedly point 
out the need to make money in the 
capital-intensive medium of cinema 
need not be equated with stupidity 
and crudeness. The thundering suc¬ 
cess of non-formula films like 
Sudba, Ardha Satya and Aakrosh is 
evidence of this. More important,' 
money and fame is an accepted 
fact. As Naseeruddin Shah said in a- 
recent interview, some of his worst 
fUms have got the widest audience 
in the remotest comers of the coun- 
txy —and that, obviously, matters. 
“So loog as the medium remains 
popular, the vast majority of fUms 
will be crass,” says Kamad. "But 
even if five to ten per cent break 
through it is enough. And that has 
not been so (in the past)-” , 
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A police DC is slain 

Was he a victim of the police-criminal nexus? 


Calcutta: The murder of Vinod 
Kumar Mehta, deputy commissioner 
of police, port division, and his per¬ 
sonal bodyguard, Muqtar Ahmed 
Khan, by armed rioteers is yet 
another chapter in the story of grow¬ 
ing mafiadom in the city. The police 
officer and his guard were brutally 
hacked to death when they, accompa¬ 
nied by a police party, had gone to 
Paharpur under the Garden Reach 
irolice station to quell conununal 
riots which had erupted on 18 March. 
Immediately after the murder, cur¬ 
few was clamped and the Border 
Security Force (BSF) and the East¬ 
ern Frontier Rifles (EFR) called in to 
assist the Calcutta police. At the 
time of writing, four days after the 
incident, para-military forces were 
patrolling the area and a tiusk-to- 
dawn curfew was in force 

The incident which sparked off 
large-scale rioting was a relatively 
minor one but anti-socials reigning 
in the area were quick to seize upon 
the opportunity and vent their anger 
upon the police officials who refused 
to fall in line. On 17 March some 
youths from the western side of 
Paharpur, a predominantly Hindu 
area, had stolen coconuts from a tree 
belonging to Munwara Khatun on 
the eastern side of the area, the 
Fatehpur village road. The Fatehpur 
village area is dominated by a Mus¬ 
lim population. An altercation en¬ 
sued, but the matter was settled with 
the intervention of the village 
elders. 

On the following morning, howev¬ 
er, a group consisting of known anti¬ 
social elements of the area, from the 
Fatehpur village road-end started 
attacking and looting houses at the 
western end. Communal passions 
were whipped up and tension ran 
high. People from both the communi¬ 
ties began fleeing the area. 

On hearing of the incident, the DC 
(Port), Mr V. K. Mehta, rushed to the 
spot at around ten am with a few 
constables. On reaching the area 
they found that forces from the local 
police station had also arrived. 
According to eye-witness reports, 
bombs and stones were showered on 
the police party from one of the 
numerous lanes of Fatehpur village. 
Mr Mehta ordered the police party to 
follow him and charged into the alley 
along with his bodyguard. At this 
juncture, the assistant commissioner 
of police (port) K. K. Sharma, was bit 
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by a stone on the head and the entire 
police party “mysteriously” retre¬ 
ated vrith the injured ^officer leaving 
Mr Mehta and Mr Klian inside the 
lane. As soon as the t wo policemen 
entered the lane, bombs were hurled 
at them from near-by rooftops. In the 
confusion that prevaileid, the DC and 
hi.sbodyguard were found missing. 
Senior police officials from Lalbazar, 
the headquarters of the Calcutta 
police, including a number of DCs 
rushed to Paharpur and started com¬ 
bing the area for tthe missing 
policemen. 

At around two pra one of the police 
parties spotted a body under a heap 
of burning hay Dhanikhet near 
Fatehpur road. When the charred 
body was taken out it viias identified 
as that of the bodyguard of the DC. 
His hands and legs were- chopped off 
and the body set on fire. But the DC’s 
whereabouts were yet to be ascer¬ 
tained. At around five pm, a resident 
of the area informed th^e’ police that a 
body was lying inside a drain on 
Ramnagar lane, one of the by-lanes 
of the area. The badly mutilated 
body of the DC was recovered 
around 6 pm, eight hours after he 
was detected missing. 

Paharpur village, under the Gar¬ 
den Reach police statin n, consists of 
a large number of buntees webbed 
together by numerous lanes and by 
lanes. The inhabitant s are mostly 
poor and from the Mu slim commun¬ 
ity with isolated Hindu pockets. 
Being very close to the Calcutta port 
and the clocks, Paharpur has grown 
over the years into a haven for 
smugglers and dock criminals whose 
activities have by and large been 
neglected by the local police. Sever¬ 
al markets selling sm uggled goods 
have also sprouted .in the area. 


\ K Mehta, mutdeted 



According to a resident of the area 
“most of the population of Paharpur 
consists of Pakistani nationals who 
were stranded in Bangladesh during 
the 1971 liberation war. Many of 
them crossed the border and settled 
down at Paharpur. While Iboking 
around for jobs they found easy 
money in smuggling or by pilfering 
goods from ships wnich come in for 
repair." The local police have always 
turned a Nelson’s eye to their activi¬ 
ties since they get “a cut from them.” 
A posting in any of the thaaas of the 
area is the cherished dream of many 
a policeman. 

But V.K. Mehta was made of ster- 
nerstuff which is the reason why he 
had incurred the wrath of not only 
the smugglers and the criminals of 
the area, but also a section of the 
police force. From the time he took 
over as the deputy commissioner 
(port), Mr Mehta had conducted 
many succesful raids and busted a 
number of criminal gangs. To coun¬ 
ter the DC’s forays into their king¬ 
dom, these elements with the active 
support of a section of the police and 
a few politicians have time and again 
exploited the communal feelings of 
the people. The police officer was 
branded as “anti-Muslim.” 

According to a senior police offi¬ 
cial, another factor which hinders 
prompt police action is the fact that 
the Calcutta port and dock areas fall 
under the jurisdiction of two police 
forces—the Calcutta police and the 
West Bengal police. Paharpur is 
administered by the Calcutta police 
while Metiabru^, which is very near 
Paharpur, falls under the West Ben¬ 
gal police. It is very common for 
criminals to commit a crime in 
Paharpur and run away for some 
days to areas around Metiabruz. 

All such factors have contributed 
to the growth of the areas around 
Calcutta Port and docks as one of the 
most notorious criminal dens in the 
city. The few who raise their voice 
are promptly silenced as was the 
case with the slain DC. The residents 
of the locality feel that the police 
action which has been taken after 
the murder of the two police officials 
is only an organised show to hide 
their ineffectiveness and quell pub¬ 
lic discontent against the city police 
force. “Most of the persons responsi¬ 
ble for the disturbances leading to 
the killing of the DC and his guard 
had fled the area by the time police 
started the combing operations,” 
complained a resident while another 
added: “This was done deliberately 
because if the real culprits would 
have been caught, the police would 
have been exposed.” There are many 
junior police officers and constables 
who share the same view. That trou¬ 
ble within the police was brewing 
w^s evident on 22 March when 
armed constables tried to snatch 
away the people arrested during the 
combing operations- 

Rajiv Bagcbi 
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BMC: Superseded 


properties if necessary. Justice 
Pendse asked the counsel tor the 
corporation what action was consi¬ 
dered to recover the dues, to which 
Che counsel bad no answer. The 
judge admonished him saying, 
“Don’t take steps against any 
citizens. Don’t discriminate between 


Bombay: In the only recent author¬ 
itative book on the Bombay Munic^ 
al Corporation (BMC) written by Dr 
D. A. Pinto of the corporation, the 
author sent out questionnaires to 
municipal administrators, mayors 
and councillors to elicit their views 
%n various aspects concerning the 
Corporation. Pinto said that one tick 
lish, though extremely important, 
area of the whole enquiry was the 
"allegedly widespread corruption in 
the Bombay Municipal Corporation.” 
Quite a few councillors, however, 
took offence at being asked about 
corruption. The standing committee 
of the BMC discussed tne question¬ 
naire at one of its meetings where 
the councillors decided not to reply 
to the questioins at all, which they 
had obviously found unpalatable in 
parts. Yet 31 out of 140 councillors 
did express their views frankly in 
their replies. Of them, 25 said that 
^ corruption prevailed among council¬ 
lors, only four said ‘no’ and two 
preferred not to comment. 

One of the main charges made by 
the government for superseding the 
corporation was corruption and in¬ 
efficiency However, tneopposition 
parties ask: “Is there no corruption 
in the Mantralaya?” One example 
was that of the Hinduja hospital at 
Dadar which was given an enormous 
FSI (Floor Space Index) of 4.5 by the 
Babasaheb Bhosale government de¬ 
spite strong protests from all sec¬ 
tions of the citizenry after Mr Antu- 
lay himself refused to give this in¬ 
creased FSI. Cross Maidan, one of 
the few lungs of the city has been 
literally taken over for unauthorised 
stalls by henchmen of the ministei 
for sports, Mr Arun Divekar, despite 
opposition from the public and the 
corporations. 

With the latest amendment to the 
Bombay Municipal Act, the corpora¬ 
tion has now been superseded for the 
first time in its 111 year-old history. 
The Act did not provide for superses¬ 
sion, so the government had to intro¬ 
duce a Bill in the current session of 


the Legislature to amend it. It was 
amended after four days of acrimo¬ 
nious debate 

The opposition members without 
exception, from Dr Datta Samant, 
PWPs D. B. PatU, and K. N. De- 


shmukh, Janata’s Babanrao Dhakane 
and Mr Shared Pawar of Congress 
(S), accused the government of 
“murdering democracy.” ipiey said 
that the government was afraid to 
.face the electorate and hence de¬ 
layed the holding of elections under 
one excuse or another. The term of 
'the present corporation eii^ired dn 
31 hlarch 1983 and it was extended 


. the citizen and the government.” 

till 31 March 1984. As elections could With the charges of corruption and 
not be held before that, the govern- finance thus bmng neutralised and 
ment refused to consider another with both the government and the 
extension. corporations being guilty of scanda- 

The Bombay Municipal Corpora- lous misdemeanours, the question of 

tion is the thirty-ninth corporation to why the government took this step 

be suspended of the 60 in the coun still remains a mystery. The most 

try. The corporations in the state commonly held belief is that the 

have been superseded in the past on reason is “extremely political” and 

three counts—maladministration, this politics stems from l.Safdarjang 

financial breakdown and political Road. Otherwise, it is said, it is 

parties not getting a majority. Re inconceivable that a 30 year old 

garding the last, it is true that no minister could take a decision to 

single party has been able to hold supersede the corporation. For inst- 

sway in the corporation and in the ance, Rajiv Gandhi has time and 

last term it was ruled by the Progres again shown his interest in the 

sive Democratic Front consisting of affairs of Bombay. Now that 

the opposition parties. On the ques- the World Bank’s assistance of Rs 

tion of financial insolvency, the 250 crores is due to materialise for 

municipal budget this year was in the “shelter project,” the govern- 

the red and the commissioner last ment would like to be in sole control 

month levied taxes totalling Rs 34.50 of these enormous funds and the 

crores. However, as the corporators benefits flowing therefrom. Since 

say, the government bodies owed the the project is to be implemented in 

corporation arrears amounting to Rs BomWy, the ruling party would like 

25 crores. In fact, there is a petition to take the credit for it. If the 

pending in the Bombay High Court corporation’s elected representa- 

filed by a Bombay newspaper. The tives were allowed to exist they 

Daily, before Justice Pendse. They would make it difficult for the ruling 

directed the Bombay Municipal Cor- party to take the credit 

poration to collect its arrears from 
the government and even attach its Olga Tellis 

TAMIL NADU 


MGR gets a clean chit 



Madras: The Justice T. Ramaprasa- 
da Rao Commission of inquiry 
appointed by the Tamil Nadu gov¬ 
ernment to probe into allegations of 
corruption, illegal matiHcation and 
abuse of powrn: against chief minis¬ 


ter M. G. Ramachandran and three 
of his cabinet colleagues regarding 
the issue of liquor licences, has 
“completely exonerated” all the per¬ 
sons accused. In the 476-page report, 
the commission ruled tiiat all the 
allegations were “false and base¬ 
less.” As for former Tamil Nadu 
Inspector-General of Police Mr R. N. 
•Manickam’s affidavit that he perso¬ 
nally knew of a transaction of Rs 
|10.75 lakhs between his relatives 
and MCR’s brother (Mr M. G. Chak- 
rapanij, the commission stated that 
the evidence was based on “hearsay” 
and that it lacked “substantive 
proof.** The commission also chided 
DMK president Mr M. Karunanidhi 
and DMK MLA Mr Nellikuppam 
Krishnamoorthy (who had made the 
allegations) for not tajcing the trou¬ 
ble of substantiating their allega¬ 
tions before the commission. He de¬ 
scribed their attitude as “compla¬ 
cent and evasive.” 

The commission appointed in 
October 1981 to inquire into allega¬ 
tions against MGR and the three 
ministers (the then excise minister 
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Mr S. D. Somasundaram, law minis¬ 
ter Mr C. Ponnaiyan and the Mariian 
welfare minister Mr Vijayasaratby) 
was at first headed by Judge Rama- 
murthy. However, for reasons undis¬ 
closed, the judge resigned and Jus¬ 
tice Ramaprasada Rao was 
appointed in his place. Predictably, 
the Rao report, with its favourable 
findings, was presented in the 
Assembly by the finance minister, 
Mr V. R. Nedunchezian, in a flash 
with considerable sleight-of-hand. 
One cannot but help compare this 
magical swiftness to the tardiness of 
the AIADMK government when it 
came to presenting the Paul Commis¬ 
sion report, the findings of which 
were unpalatable to the ruling party. 
(The Paul Commission report was 
finally leaked to the press by Mr 
Karunanidhi. Caught on the wrong 
foot, an incensed AIADMK govern¬ 
ment has begun proceeding against 
Karunanidhi for “violating^ the pro¬ 
visions of the Official Secrets Act.) 

The findings of the Rao report 
were naturally an anathema to the 
DBilK. The party’s MLAs promptly 
staged an unholy spectacle on the 
floor ef the House, leading to the 
expulsion of two DMK MLAs. Mr P. 
Ponnurangam (DMK) was bodily re¬ 
moved from the Assembly for burn 
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Karunanidhi: critical 


ing a copy of the Rao report. Mr 
Durai Murugan (DMK) who stood on 
hts chair to command a yantage 
position, to shout and gesticulate, 
was also expelled by me deputy 
speaker Mr P. H. Pandian, angrily 
accused the DMK MLAs of indulging 
in ‘rowdyism.’ While nobody can con¬ 
done the DMK MLAs for their be¬ 
haviour, Mr Pandian’s handling of 
the situation has drawn criticism. 
Most opposition leaders feel that Mr 
Pandian behaved in a partisan man¬ 
ner by allowing electricity minister 


Mr S. Ramachandran to make pro¬ 
vocative Statements while steadfast¬ 
ly refusing to permit the DMK mem- 
oers to talk. Said Congresafl) leadei 
of the opposition, Mr K. 8. Ghaja 
Sharedf, "If Mr Pandian had handled 
the situation more tactfully and 
calmly, the incidents in the Assem¬ 
bly could have been averted. He 
could have allowed Durai Murugan 
to make his point and could have 
expunged it later if he had found it 
objectionable.” 

Mr Karunanidhi critised the Rab 
report as "partisan” and is organis¬ 
ing an agitation all over th^ state to 
bum the copies.■Reacting to the Rao 
report, an exuberant MGR pro¬ 
nounced- ‘‘Justice has triumphed." 
But in MGR’s case, the glory is 
shortlived for he is a victim of tragic 
indecision to introduce or not to 
introduce prohibition in Tamil Nadu. 
Time and again, MGR has warned, 
hinted, threatened or promised (de¬ 
pending on the audience) to reintro¬ 
duce prohibition in Tamil Nadu. 
Talking about the Rao report pro¬ 
vided him yet another opportunity to 
raise the subject of prohibition and 
its imminent reimposition in the 
state. 

Anita Pratap 


A battle against baby food 


Secunderabad: The Infant Nutrition 
Information Service (INIS) in a circu¬ 
lar this February has called on all 
concerned citizens to be vigilant in 
monitoring the recently announced 
Indian National Code for the Protec¬ 
tion and Promotion of Breast-feeding. 
By a resolution dated 19 December 
1983, the union social welfare minis¬ 
try had announced the adoption of an 
Indian code on the lines of the WHO 
code of 1981. Among other things, the 
Indian code prohibits all advertising 
of baby foods and unethical promo¬ 
tion through the health hierarchy. It 
also prohibits the use of baby pictures 
on baby food containers. 

The INIS, which is sponsored jointly 
by UNICEF and the Voluntary Health 
Association of India (VHAl), has wel¬ 
comed the government’s code and has 
called for speedy follow-up legislative 
action to ensure its implementation. 
Meanwhile, the INIS has urged all 
concerned individuals and groups to 
report all violations of the code to the 
secretary, social welfare ministry, 
with copies to the INIS at the VHAl 
address (C-14 Community Centre, Saf- 
darjang Development Area, New De¬ 
lhi 110016.) 

Article 11 of the Indian code prom¬ 
ises that the government will intro¬ 
duce suitable legislation to give effect 
to the principles of the code. In the 
same section the government itself 
urges consumer groups and other in¬ 
dividuals and institutions not only to 
report violations of the code but also 
to draw the attention of manufactur¬ 


ers and distributors to activities in¬ 
compatible with the code. 

The adoption of the Indian code 
has been hailed by the International 
Baby Food Action Network (IBFAN), 
and IS seen as a major victory for both 
the National Association for Nutrition 
of Infants (NANI) and INIS, both of 
which have campaigned actively over 
the past two years for the promotion 
of breast-feeding. Prior to the winter 
session of Parliament, INIS and NANI 
had mailed an appeal and a copy of 
the Indian draft code to all the mem¬ 
bers of Parliament. 

The INIS call to monitor the Indian 
code coincides with IBFAN’s 
announcement at a Mexico confer¬ 
ence this Februaiy that pressure 
would be intensifiM on three US 
firms which contmue to violate the 
WHO code. This comes in the wake of 
the lifting of the seven-year boycott of 
Nestle after this baby food manufac¬ 
turing multinational coii>oration. 
finally agreed to toe the line of the 
code. Tm three US firms will be 
monitored internationally since they 
are expected to take advantage of 
Nestle’s decreased advertising and 
promotional activities to step up their 
own sales. 

Incidentally, though the Indian 
code has laudable provisions relating 
to education of the public on the 
benefits of breast-feeding as well as 
curbs on unethical promotion of baby 
food, it remains curiously silent on 
the issue of making bregst-feedtog 
feasible for working mothers. UN¬ 


ICEF has been stressing this aspect 
and in its journal. Assignment 
Children(1981) has pointed out that 
not only is legislation needed, provid¬ 
ing for maternity leave and nursing 
breaks, but the whole social system 
has to be structured so as to support 
and protect breast-feeding. Interes¬ 
tingly, a recent WHO directive has 
emphasised the same point though in 
a different context; family planning. 
Referring to the contraceptive action 
of lactation, the WHO Bu//etin(1983) 
offers guidelines to official govern¬ 
ment policies for birth control 
through breast-feeding. WHO has 
taken a clear stand that maternity 
legislation and social support systems 
for successful breast-feeding should 
become an integral part of the popula¬ 
tion policy. Thus, in the interests of 
both infant health and of population 
control, the protection of women’s 
breast-feeding rights is a required 
precondition. 

The absence of any mention of this 
aspect is a serious lacuna in the 
Indian code and needs to be re¬ 
medied. This is especially because of 
the argument, increasin^y voiced, 
that campaigns against oaby food 
disregard the "needs’' of working 
mothers. Health, consumer and 
feminist groups are pointing out that 
what working mothers need is not 
baby food but adequate matemitv 
leave, i^otection of fobs during such 
leave, creches at the work place and 
paid nursing breaks. ^ 

Vlaml B^lasubrahmanyan 
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MAHARASHTRA 


Film producers fight 
video pirates 


Bombay: After a year of delibera¬ 
tions and delays, the Indian film 
industry now appears to be geared 
for a full scale attack on video pi¬ 
rates, who are eating into the re¬ 
venue of producers, distributors and 
exhibitors. The Indian Motion Pic¬ 
ture Producers Association (IMPPA) 
claims a loss of Rs 50 lakhs per day 
to the film industry due to the appro 
ximately five lakh-video sets now 
operating in the country. 

At the beginning of March, the 
leading heavvweights of the industry 
gathered to form the All India Film 
Industry Anti-Video Piracy Organi¬ 
sation! AlAVPO). The AIAWO is ex¬ 
pected to coordinate activities and 
launch a concerted effort to ensure 
implementation of the various mea- 

J sures instituted by the central gov¬ 
ernment to protect the interests of 
producers. 

The most important notification 
issued by the central government in 
favour of the film producers states 
that all video tapes must henceforth 
carry a separate censor certificate. 
Any one manufacturing, circulating 
or holding a video tape without a 
censor certificate will now be liable 
to be jailed and/or fined Rs 20,000. 

The film industry hoTOs that this 
notification, issued on 28 February, 
will curb piracy. What the film pro-, 
ducers want is a cut of the profits of 
the video boom. They have no objec¬ 
tion to their films being transferred 


to video cassettes if they are paid a 
fee. Under the recent notification, 
video manufacturers will have to 
bring the video tape for clearance to 
the censor board which will examine 
whether the copyright has been paid 
for, before granting a certificate. 

At the same time, the Copyright 
Act Itself is likely to be amended. 
After over a year of intense lobbying 
in Delhi by the producers, the gov¬ 
ernment is expected to table a Bill 
for the amendment of the Copyright 
Act in this Parliament session. The 
amendment will seek to make viola¬ 
tion of the Copyright Law a cognis¬ 
able offence under the Indian Penal 
Code. The inspiration for this 
amendment comes from similar mea¬ 
sures adopted by the United States 
and United Kingdom governments to 
curb video, audio and book piracy. 

Long before the formal anti-piracy 
organisation of the film industry was 
formed, some video parlour owners 
in Bombay had united to fight for 
their right to stay in business. Apart 
from loosely organised trade orga¬ 
nisations, individual exhibitors and 
distributors have been battling indi¬ 
vidual “pirates” ail over the country 
for the last one year. The Indian 
Motion Picture Producers Associa¬ 
tion (IMPPA) does not have a list of 
the number of cases filed but its 
spokesmen claim that many of the 
court decisions on the video issue 
have gone in favour of them. In 


Films being transferred to videotape 



Bombay, the video parlour and lib¬ 
rary owners won one round of the 
battle when they successfully moved 
the High Court to squash a govern¬ 
ment order which imposed entertain' 
inent duty on video shows in res¬ 
taurants and parlours. But the film 
makers are not unduly pertur^d 
about this because the order'was 
quashed on a technicality, according 
to Mr Kanti Desai of IMPPA’s anti- 
piracy cell. 

Cinema owners are among the 
most agitated and at one stage were 
contemplating an indefinite closure 
of theatres in Bombay to protest 
against government inaction on this 
front. The theatre owners have been 
demanding the imposition of enter¬ 
tainment tax on the video parlours, 
to eliminate the “unfair competi¬ 
tion" to some extent. Mr R.G. 
Khedekar, secretary of the Cine¬ 
matograph Exhibitors Association of 
India says that strict imposition ot 
high entertainment tax on the cine¬ 
mas together with ruthless competi¬ 
tion from videos is driving many 
small cinema owners out of business. 
According to Mr Khedekar, the cine¬ 
ma owners have not abandoned the 
idea ot a protest closure but only 
postponed it. Maharashtra finance 
minister Sushi! Kumar Shinde has 
promised that the government will 
introduce a Bill in this Assembly 
session to impose an entertainment 
tax on video shows. 

The Tamil Nadu government 
issued an ordinance to regulate 
video parlours and libraries and 
tighten the implementation of the 
Copyright Act. While an important 
section of the ordinance has been 
stayed by the Madras High Court the 
government has moved a bill in the 
Assembly. 

Most film producers and distribu¬ 
tors who are in the forefront of the 
battle against video piracy, acknow¬ 
ledge that eventually the cinema 
must bow before this new technolo¬ 
gy. But, at present, they have a short 
term objective to minimise the losses 
which are threatening to drive many 
of them out of business. Even as 
district collectors and police officiids 
are being urged to act on the govern¬ 
ment notification and raid video par¬ 
lours, AIAVPO officials doubt if 
their problems will disappear. 
According to a spokesman of IMPPA, 
the producers will be satisfied if the 
notification helps to reduce the cir¬ 
culation of videos by about 40 per 
cent. Though most raids on video 
parlours and libraries have only a 
temporary effect, they must con¬ 
tinue, says producer and distributor 
Mr Gulshan Rai, vice president of 
AIAVPO. Mr Rai’s logic is that the 
fear induced by raids will force the 
marginal video circulators to with¬ 
draw. The hard-core pirates may con¬ 
tinue, says Mr Rai, “but when told 
that the Act is criminal, the ordinary 
shop-keepers and petty traders who 
are stocking video tapes won’t do it." 

Rajni Bakshi 
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KARNATAKA 


Monkey fever sweeps 
through state 


Bangalore; In Belthangady raJuk, 
Karnataka, death stalks the monkey. 

The harmless rhesus monkey, 
loved and revered throughout the 
country, carries with it a death caus¬ 
ing tick. The tick, haemophyidhs 
sptnigera, is the vector of a virus that 
causes the Kyasanur forest disease, 
or KFD or simply, the Monkey 
Fever. 

Thousands of villagers in 22 vii- 
la|tes across the South Kanara dis¬ 
tricts are once again caught in the 
throes of the deadly fever. Each 
year, it comes in December, and 
rages for six months till the onset of 
the monsoon. Then, suddenly, it is 
gone, only to come back the next 
year. This year, the disease has 
already claimed 108 victims. 
Thousands have been affected. And 
there are still three months to go 
before the monsoon arrives. Last 
vear, the disease took a toll of 127 
lives. 

The Monkey Disease was spotted 
in Shimoga district in Karnataka in 
1957. In the initial years, it appeared 
only off and on and the victuns were' 
few It was only in the late Seventies 
that the disease really spread. In 
1977, it claimed 50 victims. The 
origin of the virus is obscure though 
It is bel'oved tobe closely related to 
the Russian spring-summer encepha¬ 
litis (RSiSE) virus Last year, the 
KFD began in a killing fashion in 
December. Within a week it had 
claimed 18 victims gpd affected 
thousands 

The first signs of the approach of 
the KFD is the death of monkeys in 
the forest. The virus multiplies 
rapidly in the bloodstream of the 
monkeys and the ricks, among which 
haemophysalis spimgera is an estab¬ 
lished culprit, act as carriers. The 
victims are almost always villagers 
who venture into the forest to collect 
wood and green manute. The bite of 
the tick is painless and the effects 
are visible only a week later—fever, 
headache, body ache, cough and di¬ 
arrhoea. 

One of the most puzzling aspects of 
the KFD was that how a disease 
which was originally found in Shimo- 

f a district made its way to South 
lanara. Belthangady taluk, and the 
villages of Patreme, Koyyur and Be- 
lal were severely affected account¬ 
ing for 80 per cent of the victims. 
This year again, Belthangady has 
borne the brunt of the KFD’s wrath. 

While the fever rages, claiming 
victims almost daily, tm state gov¬ 
ernment watches haplessly. As Tate 
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as February this year, the State 
Health Department maintained that 
there was no cure for KFD. A vaccine 
had been manufactured only recent¬ 
ly which was about 60 per cent 
effective But activists of the KFD 
Relief Committee (KFDRC) a volun¬ 
tary organisation, claim that the vac¬ 
cine was developed in 1971 at the 
NIV, Pune and tested almost im¬ 
mediately Then it was forgotten. 


Says Ranjan Rao Yerdoor, who 
heads the KFDR C. "It takes a 100 
deaths to wake the government from 
its slumber." 

There is little doubt that the gov¬ 
ernment, both the present and the 
previous one, have been very sloppy^. 
The government had set up a KFD 
field unit with just one doctor with 
little facility or equipment. The lone 
doctor was also transferred fr^uent- 
ly, and newcomers had to familiarise 
themselves with the process all over 
again. 

Last fortnight, under severe press¬ 
ure from the 18-member BJP'group, 
the Janata government finally stir¬ 
red, announcing fhe setting up of a 
vaccine plant in Shimoga district, to 
bring relief to the KFD victims. But 
the wheels of the government, like 
history, move slowly, 

Chidanand Rajghatta 


NEWS: INTERNATIONAL 


US PRESID^l^TIAL ELECTIONS 


Hart attacks 



Gary Hart: new face with new ideas 


Washington; No one guessed it, not 
the Republicans, opt the Democrats, 
not the political scientists, or the 
party pundits, not even the New 
York Times. In fact, on the morning 
before the virtually unknown sena¬ 
tor from Colorado, Gary Hart, knock¬ 
ed front runner Walter Mondale out 
of first place in the all-important 
New Hampshire primary, the Times 
correspondent wrote that with no 
challenger emerging strongly, Mr 


Mondale “now holds the most com¬ 
manding lead ever recorded this ear¬ 
ly in a presidential campaign by a 
non-incumbent!’ Mr Hart Tiimself 
was only a little closer to the truth, 
He predicted he' would come in 
second place. 

As history now tells it, Mr Hart 
trouqced his rival. He grabbed 4Q 
per cent of the vote in New Hamp¬ 
shire while Mr Mondale managi^ 
just 29 per cent. Mr Hart then 








on to further victories in other im* 
portant states and, according to the 
'latest Gallup poll surveying voter 
preference in a Hart-Reagan contest, 
Mr Hart is now runnii» ahead of 
President Reagan by 52 to 43 per 
cent. Yet this is the same man who, 
when measured up against other 
Democratic presidential candidates 
in surveys a few months ago, came 
away with less than five per cent of 
the vote. 

How did he do it? For one thing, 
Mr Hart was never worried about the 
earlv surveys. These, he insisted, 
only measured name recognition. 
rWhat heartened him were the pri¬ 
vate surveys his staff conducted In 
^particular, his own surveys showed 
that 84 per cent of Democratic voters 
said that they would favour a candi¬ 
date who would “bring new ideas 
and fresh approaches” to the piob- 
lems ot the country They also 
showed that only 18 per cent of 
Democratic voters thought Mr Mon¬ 
dale had such new idea.s. And they 
showed that 67 per cent of voters 
Would come forward for a candidate 
who “would bring a new generation 
of leaders.” 

Besides being hampered by an 
unrecognisable name and face in the 
early days of the race, Mr Hart was 
running a campaign that seemed to 
be floundering. But again, he was not 
bothered “I do not know of any dark 
horse campaign that took off in any 
measurable way, financiatlv, at the 
polls, or public attention in the press 
until the primaries began,” he told 
the New York Times. “It’s only when 
you begin to do better than expected 
in the primaries and to get to win the 
primaries that the polls then go up 
and the campaign takes off.” 

Mr Hart was right on all accounts. 
Over and over, in advertisements, in 
Speeches, in televised debates, he 
Sounded his theme: “The politics of 
^sterday have failed us.” We need 

leader for a new generation.” “If 
we want a representative of the 
best” of the Democratic party, then 
^nominate vice-president Mondale. 
If, however, we want new leadership 
with ideas and new proposals,” Ihefi 
vote for Gary Hart. The votSfs re¬ 
sponded, first in New Hampshire, 
and then, as the campaign b^n to 
steamroU, across the north dAstem 
states, into parts of the Midw^, and 
down into the South. 

At least in part, Mr Hart’s Victory 
Was Mr Mondale’s failure. From the 
beginning, the Mondale campaign 
reeked of the old, established order. 
Already last summer, Mr Mondale 
Was crisscrossing the country collect¬ 
ing endorsements from members of 
Congress, from Democratic Party 
bosses, from Labour Union leaders, 
from the American Federation of 
Labour and Congress of Industrial 
Organisations, from the National 
Education Association, and from the 
Motional Organisation for Women. 
iViUi those endorsements came a 


corps of volunteers add a prefabri¬ 
cated political organisation and net¬ 
work. The Mondale campaign was 
slick, efficient, systematic, and su¬ 
perlatively funded. Support was 
broad and organised, giving an aura 
of invincibility and inevitability. Vo¬ 
ters lined up, convinced that only 
Mondale had the resources to defeat 
President Reagan-^and that was the 
primary goal. 

But the well-oiled political 
machine backfired. As the political 
correspondent for the New Republic 
has written, Mr Mondaie had added 
“a new entry to the triumvirate of 
bigness." To big government, big 
labour, and big business, he had 
added big politics. And just as gov¬ 
ernment. labour and business were 
suspect for their ‘bigness’, so was Mr 
Mondale’s politics. His campaign 
smacked of the ‘inside sweetheart’ 
deals, the quid pro quos, the back¬ 
room arrangements, tne control and 
power wielmd when certain strings 
are pulled. 

It also smacked of all the stale and 
narrow ideas and proj^ammes that 
brou^t the Demdcratic Party to its 
knees in 1980. fiy appealing to the 
special interests of labour, by invok¬ 
ing the name of Hubert Humphrey, 
by promising to resurrect aid for 
students, wotfien, blacks and the 
poor—by promising everything to 
everybody—it was clear that Mr 
Mondale would usher back the status 
quo, of the pre-Reagan days. That 
meant the big government spending, 
the higher taxes, ahd the rising infla¬ 
tion that a resurgent populism had 
already rejected. Still, however, be* 
cause Mr Mondale seemed to be the 
only candidate with any chance of 
defeating President Reagan, voters 
stayed with huh. 

Yet all along, it was rumoured that 
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Mondaie: facing competition 



Mr Mondale’s support was “wide, 
but not deep.” When Gary Hart came 
in second in Iowa, voters realised 
that there was indeed another viable 
candidate, and they switched alle- 

f liance . More than Mofldale’s fai- 
ure, however, the factor which 
assured the emergence of Gary Hart 
was the rise of a new generation of 
voters—the baby-boom generation 
born after World War H. The factor 
is typically referred to as Mr Hart’s 
“generational appeal.” The phe¬ 
nomenon first showed itself in New 
Hampshire. A Los Aagehs Times 
survey of New Hampshire voters 
showed that 64 pet cent of the electo¬ 
rate was under the age of 45 and 43 
per cent were the baby-boom genera¬ 
tion between the ages of 30 and 44. 
An overwhelming number, whether 
they called themselves liberal, mod¬ 
erate, or conservative, and whether 
they were union or non-union, voted 
for Gary Hart. The phenomenon re¬ 
peated itself in other states. 

More partlt^ularly, Mr Hart was 
found to kpp^l to a sub-set M thA 
baby-boont gAheration, the More 
affluent atm better-educated, the 
class of young, urban professionals*- 
dubbed “yuppies” by the press. Poli¬ 
tical scientists have long thought 
that this group, weaned on the ideal¬ 
ism of the Kennedy era and the 
turmoils of the Vietnam war and 
Watergate, the years when the young 
rejected figures and institutiens of 
power and authority, would one day 
grow up to alter the face of American 
politics. For a while, it seemed that 
the baby-boomers had donned their 
three-piece suits and melted into the 
political mainstream. Now they have 
indeed taken on an identity of their 
own They describe themselves as 
ready to reject the cynicism of the 
Sixties, as non-ideological and more 
pragmatic, and, more imjportantly, as 
tierceiy independent of traditional 
party lines and political structures. 
The description fits easily the image 
of the senator from Colorado. 

Some political analysts argue that 
the independent vote rather than the 
party vote will determine the out- 
CdMe of the 1984 election. Indepen¬ 
dents represent about a third or the 
American electorate, and in 1980, 
Ronald Reagan beat President Jim¬ 
my Carter in part, by commanding 
twice as many of their votes. But 
independents, according to the latest 
Gallup polls, are increasingly turn¬ 
ing away from President Reagan. 
They disapprove of his handling of 
the situation in Lebanon, they dis¬ 
approve of his policies in Central 
America, and they disapprove of his 
management of the enormous feder¬ 
al budget deficit. They give even 
worse ratings to Walter Mondale. 
But for Gary Hart, the ratings are 
looking more and more positive. If 
he manages to win the Democratic 
nominatidn for President, Ronald 
Reagan will be in for a tough battle. 
Sharon Butler 
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Palitana 

the temple city 



On ShetrunJI hill in 
Palitana, 591 Metres 
above sea level are 

■ clustered 863 Jewel 

like Jain shrines, 
magnificently 
sculptured In 
marble and stone, 
these shrines built by 
brilliant craftsmen and 
artists over a span of 900 
years are dedicated to the 
Tirthankaras. Visit Palitana on 
Gujarat Tourism's Saurashtra 
Darshan tour for five days 
Palitana Is only a 56 kms 
drive from Bhavnagar Airport 


While in Palitana, stay in style 
at Toran Sumeru' Hotel 


Tourism Corporation 



of Qujarat Ltd. 

H K HouM, 
on Mmmn Road 
Ahmadabad 380009 
GUJ^BAT Pliona-449e83, 460640 
jgVfVOT Taiaa -012154STC0L IN 


Bombay 
Ohanrai Mahal 
Apollo Bundai 
Bombay 400 039 
Phone 202492S 
Taiaa -Oil 2434 GUJI IN 


Delhi; Suial 

212 lUmihM StHjppiiig Phoi>*»-26686 
Pt«ia 

19 Aahoka Road Junaoadh 

New Delhi 110001 Phona.834 


A battle royal 
between lawyers 


Bombay’s elitist 
lawyers, who have a plat¬ 
form called the “Lav^ers 
For Democracy," have 
been at loggerheads with 
A.R. Antulay, long before 
he became the chief minis¬ 
ter. While the anxiety of 
lasers like Mr Ashok De- 
sai, Mr Ram Jethmalani 
and Mr H. M. Seervai, the 
doyen of the legal profes¬ 
sion, over Mr Antulay 
trying to escape a High 
Court trial throu^ extra- 
legal means is understand¬ 
able, their idea of calling a 
public meeting to explain 
the import of the Supreme 
Court judgment on the 
Antulay issue smacks of 
vengeance. For instance, 
the “Lawyers For Demo¬ 
cracy” have never 
bothered to explain to the 
public the meaning of his¬ 
toric judgments of the 
Supreme Court on bonded 
labour or women prison¬ 
ers. In the case of women 
and other prisoners, the 
government of Maharash¬ 
tra has literally committed 
contempt of court for not 
implementing the Sup¬ 
reme Court direction. Re¬ 
cently, Justice Dhar- 
madhikari had to pass 
strictures against the state 
government for this glar¬ 
ing omission. 

The feud’ between Mr 
Antulay and the elitist 
lawyers dates back to the 
time when Mr Antulay was 
the law minister of Mahar¬ 


ashtra. The litigation work 
of the state had hitherto 
been handled by one of 
the top legal firms, name¬ 
ly, Little and Co. Their 
buls piled up annually to 
around Rs twentyfive 
lakhs. Mr Antulay decided 
to breaic the monopoly of 
one company, that had 
allegedly formed a cartel, 
which cornered all govern¬ 
ment work and consisted 
of a few foreign returned 
lawyers. 

Antulay wanted three 
cells to be formed to look 
after the work. They were 
the original side (govern¬ 
ment and constitutional) 
to be headed by the gov¬ 
ernment pleader, the 
appellate side (Constitu¬ 
tion) to be headed by an 
additional government 
pleader and me appellate 
side (civil and criminal) to 
be headed by another 
additional government 
pleader. Mr H. M. Seervai, 
who was the advocate- 
general at that time, was 
asked to form these cells, 
but he rerartedly refused 
to do so. There was a long 
correspondence between 
him and the legal depart¬ 
ment on this and Mr Seer¬ 
vai finally resigned. Mr 
Antulay’s move, however, 
was a turning point in the 
history of the judiciary, as 
any lawyer could file his 
wpearance in the High 
Court and was not obliged 
to come through solicitors. 


Point counterpoint 


The recent convention 
of Congress(I) MPs and 
MLAs alw provided rather 
unusual encounters of the 
close kind between MLAs 
in the outlying constituen¬ 
cies and the powers that 
be at the centre. Mr M. L. 
Fotedar, while passing by 
a group of MPs and MLAs 
from Madhya Pradesh, 
casually remarked that 
Madhya Pradesh was sit¬ 
ting together. The remark 
proved the occasion for 
some rather blunt- 


speaking from Mr Suresh 
Mth, a minister in the MP 
cabinet. He said that Mr 
Fotedar was no longer 
plain Mr Fotedar; be was 
from now on Fotedar 
Sin«d>> He had, Mr Seth 
toll! him, now bwome part 
of the chief minister’s clan 
of Thakurs because he 
never »ve his boss, the 
Prime Minister, the right 
advice about what was 
really going on in the state 
being run by Mr Arjun 
SinS. 
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The travels of a minister 


When East met West 


A junior minister in 
Uttar Pradesh seems to 
have taken Chanakya's 
teachings seriously. He 
has started travelling in 
State Transport Corpora¬ 
tion buses incognito to 
Hnd out about the mal¬ 
practices indulged in by 
the company’s staff. Mr 
Praveen Kumar Sharma, 
UP’s minister of state for 
transport, has “caught red- 
handed” many erring driv¬ 
ers and conductors in re¬ 
cent surprise checks. But 
his efforts, instead of win¬ 
ning him laurels, have 
made him a butt of jokes 
in the state Legislature. In 
the second we^ of March, 
there was a discussion on 
his ministnr, when legisla¬ 
tors wondered how Mr 
Sharma managed to travel 
incognito; some suggested 



Praveen Kumar Sharma 

that he must be wearing a 
burqa (black robes worn 
by Muslim women), while 
others said that he must be 
going as a Kaga sadhu 
(without any clothes on). 
Whatever it is, these sur¬ 
prise checks have bri^t- 
ened Mr Sharma’s politic¬ 
al fortunes. He is already 
in the team supervising hfr 
Rajiv Gandhi’s constituen¬ 
cy: Amethi. 


Honouring a crusader 


B. D. Goenka was being 
remembered, V. K. Kara- 
simhan was being hon¬ 
oured, R.N. Goenka was 
being praised and so, of 
course, everybody who is 
anybody was present. The 
occasion was the presenta- 
•tion of the B.D. Goenka 
Award for Excellence in 
Journalism at Bombay re¬ 
cently to the former Indi¬ 
an Express editor, V. K. 
Narasimhan, by Swami 
Ranganathananda. 

Forgotten was the un¬ 
ceremonious'nature of 
Narasimhan’s departure 
from the Express and con¬ 
tinued speculation about 
Goenka’s own “adjust¬ 
ment” with the ruling par¬ 
ty. It was a time for unres¬ 
trained praise and glory to 
the tireless soldier of the 
free press: Ramnathii. 
Achyut Patwardhan, who 
headed the award- 
selection jury, said it was 
“a joy to work with 
Goenka.” The chief minis¬ 
ter, Vasantdada Patil, 
proclaimed it a great 
award while Nani Palkhi- 
vala lauded Goenka, for 
his “spirit (which) did not 
falter.” Listening earnest¬ 
ly in the packedliuge hall 
trf Oberoi Towers were-the 
leading lights of Bombay 


politics, industry, films, 
journalism and the 
bureaucracy. 

Ram Jethmalani, who 
had been battling Antulay 
in court all day, arrived 
late. Rajmata Scindia was 
seen chatting with other 
demurely dressed ladies. 
Film world luminaries, 
ranging from Sunil Dutt 
and O.P. Ralhan to Gul- 
shan Rai, were present. 
Even Sharad Pawar took 
time off from the presenta¬ 
tion of the state Budget in 
the Assembly the same 
evening, to participate in 
the function. 

The quote of the even¬ 
ing came from the man of 
the occasion; V.K. Nara-' 
simhan. Recalling how 
Catharine Graham, who 
inherited the running of 
the Washington Post due 
to the sudden death of her 
husband, took the new 
paper to historic heights 
with the exposure of the 
Watergate scandal, Nara¬ 
simhan said: “I hope that 
Saroj Goenka will be the 
Indian Catharine Gra¬ 
ham.” Saroj, who is in line 
to inherit Genka’s empire 
but has a reputation for 
lacking his aggressive 
fighter instinct, merely 
smiled. 
















Science for children 



Produced by Vikrarn A Sarabhai Community Science Centre and VIKSAT Ahmedabad 


Try to match each animal with its skin 



Snakt «.hti.tdh, tjfjci, df ui /ebia 


Do you know? 


Mdn\ ldi|i(. Kia/ing animals, such 
els biittaliits (.aiiv small birds on 
rheir backs Iht buds hop all o\ei 
ihi animals and peck at then skin 
rhtv die I ailed o\ petkeis and tdi 
from anrioviiift the anim.iK, perform 


an important service The> eat the 
treks and fleas that suck blood from 
the animals and spread dangerous 
diseases The ox peckers and the 
grazing animals both benefit from 
this association ’ 


Snippets 



THh blue whale is the largest animal 
that ever laid bai ger even than the 
gieat reptile moiisteis ol the past, it 
can be moie than metres long and 
weighs upto .111 incredible 140 ton 
nes about the same weight as that of 
10 elephants' 


DRY lee (solid carbon dioxide) or 
silver iodide crystals, when sprayed 
on some kinds of clouds, lead to the 
foimation of a very large number of 
lee eiystals lesulting in ram The 
tain caused in this manner is called 
artificial ram 


SGML \ II list s can V genes that cause 
cancel in animals These genes are 
known as oncogenes Several 
oncogenes arc found m human can 
cer Cells Scientists have recently 
discosered similarities between the 
human platelet derived growth fat 
tot and ,1 cancer gene earned by a 
monkey vims 

IN Biitain a studs shows that young 
children living m the villages around 
the nuclear leproccssing plant at 
Sellatield hateahighei incidence of 
leukemia i blood cancer) 
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IHb elephant's life expectancy de 
pends on the condition of its teeth' 
An elephant only has two pans of 
working teeth, one in each jaw Each 
jaw has five pairs of rudimentary 
teeth As the teeth wear out. they fall 
and new teeth replace them till the 
sixth pan, which is the last, wears 
out The elephant feeds on vegetable 
matter 

A group of scientists headed by Cai 1 
Sagan have predicted that a limited 
nuclear war exploding 100 megaton 
nes would result in months of dark¬ 
ness and freezing temperatures. 


How to make an iron nail 
look like a copper nail 



This experiment should be per 
formed only under the supervision of 
your teacher or paients You will 
require coppei sulphate solution 
which can be had from vour school 
Do not touch the solution with your 
hand as it is poisonous Tie some 
thread to the nail and pur it in the 
copper sulphate solution Keep the 
nail dipped m the solution tor a few 
seconds and then take it out Has 
your iron nail turned into a copper 
naiP The chemical reaction of iron 
with copper sulphate causes the cop¬ 
per to separate itself from the solu 
non and adhere to the nail 


Figure this out 


A merchant weighed my bag of 
grains in a beam balance and de¬ 
clared the weight as 28 8 kg I sus 
pected the arms of the balance to be 
unequal and so asked him to place 
the bag on the other pan and weigh it 
again Now, the weight turned out to 
be only 20 kg “Let us then take the 
average,” he said, 

“i(28 8 + 20)-24 4 kg This must be 
tne actual weight ” Is the merchant 
correct’ No He is not What then is 
the true weight of the bag’ 


Sjj pz si JqSiaM anij sqj */ 

PZ=M V 

9ZS=^02xg-82=^MV 
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Thought for the week 

H ' ■ ■ II I . . . II ■ililllMi— 

Mathematics is the classification and 
study of all possible pattern»—W W. 
Savfyer 










ByAMRITLAL 


Sunfiv u«dt 


Beginning 1 April 


ARIES (IB April-.14 May) A 

iyCD? sudden turn of fortune will 
/ restore your confidence 

which may have been 
undermined by uncertain 
circumstances in the preceding weeks 
Those in business should guard them¬ 
selves against deceit this week Scrub 
' nise all documents carefully before sign¬ 
ing if necessary consult experts For 
those who are as yet unattached a love 
affair is forecast 
Good dates l 3 and 5 
Lucky numbers 2 4 and 6 
Favourable direction East 

-] TAURUS (15 May—14 June) 

\W--^^^You will gam through 
elders but this might be 
heavy expendi- 
I ( Wy^^^^^ ture and even litigation 
You will have to use your tact to see you 
through your problems this week Finan 
cially this is not a good week hence do 
not be extravagant Steady progress in 
intellectual pursuits is indicated Lovers 
will have to face opposition from elders in 
the family 

Good dates 3 5 and 7 
Lucky numbers 1 3 and 5 
Favourable direction North 

GEMINI (15 June~14 July) 

K y ^ Nq a new venture or commer 
cial enterprise The begin 
ninq of the week will be 
favourable for those in service A word of 
caution be very careful when travelling 
The health of an elderly family member 
may cause concern otherwise the 
domestic front will be peaceful A happy 
period lies ahead for lovers 
Good dates 2 4 and 6 
Lucky numbers 3 b and 7 
Favourable direction South 

CANCER (15 July—14 An 
gust) A new friendship 
^h/Q-riy which will blossom in a few 
K days will be of great help to 

you in future Profession 
als a promotion lies in store for you 
Despite financial losses you will make 
steady progress this week You may 
have to undertake a short journey 
Courtship and marriage are well- 
signified. 

Good dates i 2 and 3 
Lucky numbers 4 6 and 8 
Favourable direction West 


iT TYh U:0 (15 August—14 Septem- 

beir) Luck will continue to 
/>?srriilo on you and so this 
r>y^ iCTw II be a happy phase for 
N- y/AtO L>^Wiiu It is a particularly 
f^urable time for sportsmen However 
do not take nsKs of a flnarKtial nature 
You may have to change your job or 
place ol resideni:^ Professionals will find 
their colleagues helpful Your domestic 
life will be a soui ce of joy and comfort for 
you 

Good dates 5 i3 and 7 
Lucky numbers 5 7 and 9 
Favourable direction South-east 

VittGO (15 September—14 
October) Your boundless 
ei" ergy and ambition will 
|r~,r~(^bi’ing you a fair amount of 
I success this week A word 
of advice gu<ird against overstrain A 
new friendship! is in the offing Letters 
from old friend*) will bring good news and 
young people will contnbute to your 
happiness A very happy week lies 
ahead for thos n in love and intending to 
get married 

Good dales 2 3 and 5 
Lucky numbers i 3 and 4 
Favourable dire I tfon Northwest 

^B^^i^^LtBRA (15 October-14 
^ iivember) Businessmen 
fc business affairs 

V the utmost Do not hesi 

to use your contacts to 
achieve your i>nds Your professional 
and financial affairs are likely to prosper 
this week On the whole it will be a 
happy week. For those who are 
romantically inr.lined a happy week lies 
ahead 

Good dates 4 5 and 6 
Lucky numbers 6 7 and 8 
Favourable direction East 

a SiLORPIO (15 November—14 
01‘cember) A week of mixed 
fortunes lies ahead for you 
You are advised to clear 
your debts this week A 
great deal of ta ct will be required to tackle 
the problems which may crop up now 
Try to solve thei problems otherwise they 
will be a sourco of acute anxiety Howev¬ 
er It IS a favourable time for romance 
Avoid socialising with relations 
Good datas 3 4 and 5 
Lucky numbers 1, 3 and 6 
Favourable dlntictlon South 


SAGtHARiUS (IS Oacom- 
January) Those in- 
QQ \/^iterested in art music or 

UJ J. v-jLJfc nof opportunities to uttlim 
their creabve abiiitiM A letter wlH bring 
you good news at the end of the week 
This IS an excellervt week for pursuing 
matters related to matnmony Your 
health will improve now but you will have 
to take care of your diet You may 
have to go on a short journey 
Good dates 2 3 and 6 
Lucky numbers 5 6 and 7 
Favoorabla dtractlon East 

ICAPRICORH (16 January—14 
Those born 
5 (^^Y^around midday wiB gam 
A _i^_Ssubslanlially through spe- 
yi culation Others are 
advised against taking unnecessary risks 
this week Financially it will be a good 
week Progress on,the professional front 
IS assured A journey may prove helpful 
to you This can be a lucky phase for 
lovers if they are willing to forget past 
quarrels 

Good dates 1 3 and 7 
Lucky numbers 2 3 and 9 
Favourable direction North-east 

X AQUARIUS (15 Fobrusiy—14 

jlc^^j^March) Stellar portents indi- 
cate that the week is ex- 
^©^^pjtremely fortunate for cfea- 
LI>Tzsx<ntive artists However those 
in service will have to lace difficulties at 
work It would be best if you could avoid 
controversies and arguments this week, 
for they will not be beneficial m the long 
run The period is good for love and 
marriage 

Good dates 4 5 and 7 
Lucky numbers 7 8 and 9 
Favourable diraetlon West 

NXnTnPISCES (15 Mareh—14 April) 
ake advantage of the 
opportunities that come 

^i(x_l-Amatter which is pending 
should be compjeted now Creative 
artists will find patrons rewarding their 
talents A letter or some news about a 
relative or someone dose to you will 
cause anxiety Those who are in love will 
face opposition 
Good dates 2 4 end 5 
Lucky numbers 1 2 and 3 
Favourable direction South west 


For those who were born on the 5th, 14th or 23rd ol any month You 

have a scientific bent of mind You are very methodical and hcsve 
a rare capacity for working out the details of any project you hove 
on your hands This makes some of you very good lawyers N'ou 
can detect the flaws of any argument with the greatest ease rind 


you can cross-question witnesses Your mercurial temjjerament 
can work against you So a word of advice curb your desire to 
move from one project to another You are good natured and 
friendly and can get along with almost anybody When 
choosing your partner in life be very careful 
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^ VOLTAB 


MEEUNE 


HOW TO BUY A GAS SlfOVE 
WITHOUT CONSUmN<3 
YOUR NEIGHBOUR 



If you to buy a gas stove, for a 

change, don't consult your neighbour. 

Decide for yourself. 

Choose a gas stove that comes to you from 
a house of Quality. A gas stove that gives you 
your money's worth. 

You know the name Voltas. 

It has meant quality and reliability to you 
as to millions of others in the country. 

A name that guarantees quality that only 
Voltas can give. 

Now Voltas brings to you the Veeline 2 Plus 1 
and Veeline Limelight to suit the kind 
of housewife you are. 

Make the right choice. 

The quality which Voltas can give you is 
the only guarantee you'll ever need. 


TAKE A LOOK AT THE Nl.-W VOLTAS VEELINE 



UNTAS in.VL3.23ie 
























iCIi^Oaat 

I s Kalpana Iyer slowly 
fading out of films? Why 
is she not seen in as many 
films as she used to be? 
Has Kalpana seriously de¬ 
cided to quit films? These 
are some of the questions 
being asked and Kalpana 
herself has very little to 
say. According to sources 
close to Kalpana, she has 
“a big surprise in store” 
and she will talk about it 
only in May or June. Spe¬ 
culation is in the air, with 
some saying it may be 
wedding bells. Others feel 
it could be Amjad Khan’s 
film Amir aadmi garib 
aadmi which she feels 
“will change the course of 
her career.” 

T he failure of Mashaal 
at the box-office has 
been a big disappointment 
for all concerned, but 
one man who is really hurt 
is writer Javed Akhtar. “It 


only proves that our peo¬ 
ple don’t have the taste for 
anything good and artistic. 
They will always be happy 
with violence and vulgar¬ 
ity which go in the name of 
entertainment. I am sorry 
if I sound pessimistic but 
there is no hope for the 
Indian masses.” 

N ow with Kalpana keep¬ 
ing away there is a big 
shortage of vamps in Bom¬ 
bay. This has set filmmak¬ 
ers in Bombay thinking ab¬ 
out bringing in the sex- 
bomb of the South, Silk 
Smitha. But Smitha is 
asking for big money and 
moreover she doesn’t have 
the time. 

T he one actress whose 
calculations misfired 
because of the flopping of 
Aajka MLA Ram Avtaar 
was Sbabana Azmi, who 
had received a huge price 
to act In the film. It was 
Rajesh who convinced her 
that their team meant suc¬ 
cess. 



S ays SaeedMirza about t 'Oamily-Iife and a film 
Amjad Khan”l always' cdfeifei'^Idoin go; 
felt he was a good actor together. The ada^ has 
who has been wasted. I come true in the ca<e of 



could have thought so 
many actors to no the role 
but felt that the only actor 
who could do full justice to 
the role I had conceived 
was Amjad. I talked to him 
very reluctantly and was 
overjoyed when he agreed 
to work in my film Josbi 
baazirhai. Amjad feels the 
same way and is waiting to 
see the results. 

I t happened the way it 
was expected. One film 
tvith Rajesh Khanna, 

A v/aar became a big hit 
and soon every one 
wanted to know if Rajesh 
Khanna was still a box- 
office draw. Rajesh signed 
all kinds of films, which he 
felt would make him a su¬ 
perstar again. His next 
tilm Aaj ka MLA Ram 
Avtaar coming after the 
flopping of the AmJtabh 
Bachchan starter , Jn- 
guUab, was a bigger flop. 

D asari Narayana Rao is 
having serious doubts 
about making another film 
in Hindi after two of his 
films flopped one after 
another (Pyaasa saawan 
and Aajkaa MLA Ram 
Avtaar). Dasari jsn’t sure 
what to do next. He was 
once toying with the idea 
of doing a film with. Aim- 
tabh Bachchan. 


Deepa (formerly VAiii 
Mary) also. The actress 
hastily married a college 
lecturer when her career 
was on the rise. Deepa had 
a baby and the marriage 
broke up. Now that she has 
decided that she has had 
enough of married life, she 
is trying to make a come - 
back. Offers have started 
coming her way. 

A nother actress whose 
career suffered a set¬ 
back with marriage is Sri 
Vidya. She was spurned by 
most of the Malayalam 
and Tamil producers after 
marriage. But now her 
career is on the upswing as 
Bhagyaraj has immense 
confidence in her. Sri 
Vidya figures prominently 
in Bhagyaraj’s produc¬ 
tions. 


A nuradha claims that 
she has never done 
anything to enhance her 
looks. Neither does she 
diet nor does she exercise. 
She does not even apply 
creams or lotions. She 
claims that dieting is total¬ 
ly beyond her as .she loves 
nothing more than a good 
meal at the end of a day’s 
hard work. No wonder 
then that she has been 
seen going to a local 
health parlouc 
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NEW DELHI: Over-generosity of a 
burglar, allegedly responsible for re¬ 
moving goods worth Rs 16 lakhs from 
the customs warehouse at Palam air¬ 
port in early January, has led to his 
arrest by the Palarti police. The sus¬ 
pect, Rajpal, of Palam village was so 
overcome by the value of the goods 
that he gave Rs 3000 to the taxi-driver 
who drove him from the warehouse to 
his residence and a foreign watch to a 
shoe-shine boy after getting his shoes 
polished. Rajpal was earlier employed 
as a labourer of a contractor at the 
airport. He and his accomplice, Shiv 
Laf, a security guard at the airport, 
ained access to the strongroom by a 
ole meant for an exhaust fan— Hj/j- 
dustan Times (K.A. Mohantv, Kanpur) 

SIBSAGAR: An incident of cheating 
by a novel method came to light re 
cently. According to reports, a person 
in the guise of an officer for economic 
offences came to Sibsagar and stayed 
at a town hotel. Then he made known 
his desire to open a branch of the 
economic offences department at Sib¬ 
sagar, with three local development 
assistants and 12 field assistants. He 
approached the employment exchange 
for possible recruits. As many as 100 
applications were received out of 
which IS were selected after a formal 
interview. The self-styled inspector 
then took Rs 2000 from each candidate 
and asked them to join from 1 March. 
But all the hopes of the recruits were 
dashed when, on the appointed day, 
they found that the ‘inspector’ had 
vanished as quietly as he had ar¬ 
rived—News Star (Dhanraj Jain, 
Dhubri) 

TIRUPATI: Lord Venkateswara, the 
presiding deity of the temple at Tiru- 
mala, received a rare gift from a 
devotee who is an industrialist. The 
Calcutta-based industrialist gifted to 
the temple 126 tins of talcum powder 
from the first batch of his firm’s pro¬ 
duction. Temple authorities, who re¬ 


lilugltiKiOA Deo 
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ceived the carton from the devotee, 
will be sending it to the Tirumala 
Tirupati Devasthanam vthich would 
arrange for its auction—Hindu (P. S 
Murthy, Gudivada) 

NEW DELHI; Air-India is providing 
tickets to landlords from whom it has 
rented accommodation in the capital, 
in part payment of rent. The civil 
aviation minister, K. A. Khan informed 
the Lok Sabha that a landlord from 
whom Air-India had rented four flats 
was given upto three tickets annually 
for the Delhi-London-Delhi route. 
Another landlord was also being pro¬ 
vided with one economy class ticket 
annually on the Montreal-India- 
Montreal sector— Hindustan Times (A. 
K. Narula, New Delhi) 

HUBLI: Hoteliers of Ranebennur have 
found a way to get over the coin 
shortage in their day-to-day transac¬ 
tions. Customers who dine in the 
hotels' after paying their bills, get 
sweetened betelnut packets in lieu of 
the change due to them from the 
hoteliers when they arc faced with 
coin shortage. This is, however, a ‘one 
way traffic’ as the hotelieis them¬ 
selves afe not prepared to be paid by 
the customers in theii own coin, that 
is, sweetened betelnut packets— Hin¬ 
du (Mahabaleshwar, Bijapur) 

AHMEDABAD: First, it was the deaf, 
and now it is the blind playing cricket. 
Blind cricketers from Sri Lanka and 
Gujarat began a three-day exhibition 
match here on 7 March, using a noise¬ 
making ball from Australia A bowler 
shouts ‘ready’ during the run-up for 
every delivery. The stumps are made 
of hollo',’' pipes, and give a loud sound 
when the ball connects with them. The 
visitors made 128 in their first knock, 
and the home team replied with 40 for 
the loss of eight wickets— Statesman 
(Vijita Naidu, Dhanbad) 


VARANASI: Within 48 hours of the 
opening of a fake bank, police swung 
into action and arrested two pe^le 
resMnsible for opening the bank. The 
banlc'ers returned all the ihoney to the 
depositors except Rs 484, city police 
said. One Quamar Ali Haj set up the 
bank, called ‘National Bank of India.' 
His accomplice, Mohammed Saieem, 
was installed as a senior official. The 
bank’s signboard claimed that it was a 
nationalised bank, and on its first day, 
deposits worth Rs 30,000 were col¬ 
lected— Indian Express (Sheshagiri 
Rao Karry, Hyderabad) 

MANGALORE: A fake 100-rupee note 
was offered by a sanyasi at the pooja 
counter of the Parvatt temple. Accord¬ 
ing to the police, the sanyasi tendered 
the note and demanded the balance. 
The temple authorities examined the 
note and found it to be a fake one— 
Indian Express (V.P. Gopi, Bangalore) 


Pnze ns 30 lof ©nitv oivtn ttrsl 


Wli0iput€mnifiA 

1 can meet Sants on human con¬ 
sideration, and not at the point of 
a gun—Mrs Gandhi, stating that 
she was ready to go to Punjab if it 
helped solve the Punjab problem 

I don’t know whether I am a 
leftist or not, but I am definitely 
dot a rightist if right wing politics 
means politics for the rich—Chan¬ 
dra Shekhar, in Sunday Observer 

Money taken in cheques for a 
public purpose^ is not money 
taken in corruption—A. R. Antu- 
lay, in The Illustrated Weekly of 
India 

Just as an acting role, will I not 
take up this role (a politician) too 
as a challenge? No person is born 
an actor or born a politician. 1 will 
easily acquire whatever qualifica¬ 
tions I may need when the time 
comes--Sivaji Ganesan, in The 
Week 

There is a campaign on to pressu¬ 
rise the Prime Minister and to 
create difficulties for my govern¬ 
ment. Let them do what they 
want I w'ill go on running the 
government—Vasantdada Patil, 
quoted in Sunday Observer 

Do not be conceited or vain only 
because you have formed (a left) 
government in West Bengal. The 
road to Delhi is far off and to 
reach there will mean far more 
struggle and sacrifice—Jyoti 
Basu, addressing a rally in Calcut¬ 
ta recently 

I can understand such (granting 
mas.s loan) melas in a baitana 
republic and not in the largest 
republic which is ours—Nani A. 
Palkhivala 



The real Muslim people are not 
fanatics—Mrs Jinan Sadat, in 
Society 


Michael’s got a fresh, original 
sound. The music is energetic, 
and it’s sensual. You can dance to 
it, work out to it, make love to it 
sing to it It’s hard to sit still 
to-’-^Jane Fonda, on America’s 
latest singing sensation, Michael 
Jackson, m Time 







Anything is possible 
when you bring home these Gems today 
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Timman (Black) to mova 



Vart der Wial (White) 


The old 'Hastings' syndrome, with the 
home players congregating at the foot of 
the tournament table, appears to have 
spread to the European mainland. The last 


Interpolis tournament In Tilburg vyas a sad 
disappointment to the Dutch with their two 
most fancied grandmasters, dart Timman 
and Jon Van der WIel, both struggling to 
find their true form while Karpov plodded 
to a rather pedestrian victory, scoring only 
three wins In his eleven games. 

One of the bright spots though was the 
tndivlduat encounter between the two 
Dutchmen, in which Timman exploited his 
opponent's exuberance to win in spec¬ 
tacular style. Van der Wial Is a player of 
refreshing originality but his opening re¬ 
pertoire is po^bly a shade too speculative 
to succeed at the highest levels, as the 
following game suggmts. 

White: J. Van der Wiel. Black: J. Timman 
Buy Lopez. Tilburg 1983. 

I P-K4 P-K4 2 N-KB3 N-QB3 

3 B-N6 P-OR3 4 B-R4 N-B3 

5 0-0 B-K2 « R-K1 P-ON4 

7 B-N3 P-Q3 B P-B3 0-0 

9 P-Q4 

This variation, in which White tries to 
secure a tempo by omitting P-KR3, is a 
great favourite of Van der Wiel, but even 
against an out of form player of Timman's 
class it is perhaps questionable 
9 . . . B-^5 10 B-K3 PxP 

II PxP P-Q4 12 P-K5 N-KS 


13 P-KR3B-R4 14 P-KN4B-N3 
IS N-R2 

Announcing hia intention to push Black's 
pieces off the edge of the boerd with, P-B3 
-B4-BB. 

15 . . . B-N6I 16 P-B3I 
Regsrdfess. If 16 B-K2 (or 01) Black has 
time to strike back with . . P-84. 

16 . . . BxR 17 OxB N-N4 

18 N-B3 

Winning the QP It seems that White has 
tremendous conmensaiion for his sacrificed 
exchange, but Timman quickly turns the 
tables. 

18 . . . N-K3 19 BxP NIB3)xQPI 

20 R-Q1P-QB4I 

Inviting White to reclaim his exchange, 
after which Black has a beautiful position. 
Van der Wiel tries instead to hold his Imes 
but walks into a terrible ambush 

21 P-B4 P-NB 22 BxR PxN 

23 B-N2 PxP 24 P-B5 

OIAQRAM 

24 . . . NxBPII 26 RxO RxR 
The game is over. After 26 PxN BxP the 
black QNP has become a monster. 

28 B-N6 NxB 27 O-MI R-N1 

26 Resigns. 

MICHAEL STEAM 


Mdge 

Bridge correspondents of f/ie Times have 
an interesting history. Manning-Foster, who 
in the 1920s wrote also for The Observer 
and the Field, adopted a benign, patriarchal 
pose, addressing himself to amateur' and 
famUy players He filled important offices in 
the growing tournament world but gave the 
impression of regarding the players as a 
bunch of cads He was succeeded by a 
journalist on the paper who wrote one oi 
two books and tried hard, though unsuc¬ 
cessfully. to interpret current practices. 
Next was Edward Mayer, a most gifted 
player, who neveitheloss wrote a good 
many articles where It was hard to dist¬ 
inguish what he was trying to say. 


When Mayer died, the job went to 
Jeremy Flint, who has written consistently 
good articles, now presented in Bridge 
with The Timaa (Country Life, 66-95) 

In the trials for the 1983 European 
Championship Flint's team suffered two 
unlucky disasters against the eventual 
qualifiers. This was the second: 


Dealer South E-W vulnerable 

♦ A9 8 7 

VAKQ6S4 

♦ Q 

4> K 3 

* - N 

IT 10 2 WE 

♦ AJ 10 8 76 5 4 ^ 

4. 10 6 2 S 

AKOJ 106S432 
V 7 3 

♦ — 

*74 


4 — 

V J 9 8 
♦ K 9 3 2 
AOJ986 


Flint's team-mates played in Four 

Spades and mads thirteen tricks At the 

other table- 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

Short Sheehan Ouncen Flint 

4* No 4NT dbie 

64 dble an pass . 

West led 4 A end South soon wrapped 
up thirteen tricks. 

'Why did you double 4NT7' Sheehan 
asked. 

'To get you to lead a minor' 

How much is that?' asked Duncan. 
'1,310,' said Sheehan 
That was quick You must be a 
mathematical wizard' 

No. just practice 

TERENCE REESE 


m 

QUESTIONS 

1 What IS oncology? 

2. Which language is known as the 
Italian of Asia? 

3. What IS the luminous electrical dis¬ 
charge in the atmosphere which eman¬ 
ates from ships' masts, wind vanes and 
lightning conductors called? 

4. For what invention is Dorn Pierre 
Perignon, a blind Benedictine monk, 
famous for? 

5. Me, Myself and I is the autobiography 
of which famous ‘pop’ musician? 

6> What is known as the ‘stiletto of the 
storm'? 

7. Siwilia, simiUbus curanler (like cures 
like) IS the motto of which branch of 
medicine? 

8. Which historical event is depicted in 
the Bayeux tapestry? 

9. Who in the Mahabharata is the 
incarnation of flavana? 

10, What is hempen fever? 

11. By what name is Arjumond Bano 
better known as? 


12. What do Halley Ence. Crommelm 
and Kohutek have in common'? 

13 Which well-known political philo¬ 
sopher wrote Leviathan in 1651? 

14. Name the religious body founded in 
England in the 17th century by George 
Fox. 

15 In Indian history, who built the Purana 
Qilla? 

16 On which river does the city of 
Hyderabad stand"? 

17. In Greek mythology, who was the 
100-eyed giant? 

18. In which sport is the term 'catch a 
crab' used? 

19. In which country do the Tupamaros 
operate? 

20. Which West Indian cricketer is nick¬ 
named 'Comrade'? 

21. Name the aviation pioneer, who 
vanished with her aeroplane in the South 
Pacific in 1937? 

22. Satyajit Ray's documentary ‘The In¬ 
ner Eye' is about which fairpus artist? 

23. Which branch of study, literally 
means 'land measuring’? 

24. What is elbow-grease? 
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Now the latest 

breakthrough in hair therapy! 


m <B> 


HAm VITALIZED 


KEO KARPIN 

provides all the necessary 

t .en2ymes and vitamins needed 

SX ensure a healthy scalp condition 

new growth of hair. 

Keo-Karpln Hair Vitalizer acts In three ways : 

# Chedks halrloss # Promotes new growth of hai r • Removes dandruff 

•■niK isna J (Oilci picpamlon Quality PfXKlUCt from PKipmocN U ih? Mark 


(kmgwta^^ 

TIN-PACKED ROSSOGOELA 

Freshness of a sweet delicacy 

Preserved for your special taste 



GCUX^UHQWCS sweets & SAVOURIES PVT. LTD. 

38 B. B GANGULY STREET, CALCUTTA-700 012, 

PHONE : 26-4112/8087 










lunday ctbssword 




12 Move like a top followed by endless pain to get vegetable (7) 

13 Sort of hound loses its head over thing well worth having (5) 

14 Spiteful person he came before doctor & a student in Notre Dame eg (9) 

16 For the pharmacist I would shortly return followed by 16th century poet 
(9) 

19 Old official maker of proclamations having tearful temperament? (5) 

21 Article beats up end shames one {?) 

23 Dizzy golf mound about actor Newman could be worn on the shoulder (7) 

24 Idle thinker in German article about quantity of paper (7) 

25 Weight containing mixed-up times shows no loyalty (7) 

26 Cheerful circular direction lor carousel (5 2 5) 

DOWN 

1 Gives rising sunburn swallowed by deer (7) 

2 Fellow navigator has policeman before one heap (2 5) 

3 Old boy swaggers around a 100 and hinders (9) 

4 Threads to light up ones life’ (5) 

5 Numbers on French island capable of being stretched (7) 

6 Alfresco arrangement in opera’ (4 3) 

7 Tartans for HQ of 1 Ac s chief e g —not necessarily (8 4) 

10 Banishing (including aspirate and a deserter) can be so cheering' (12) 

15 Wise counsellor under hill could be one to inflict anguish (9) 

17 Climb points for such a tnangle? (7) 

18 One who disinters has former ability to laugh we hear (7) 

19 Have conversation with cologne water in this French country house (7) 

20 Ailing employed one badly-treated (3-4) 

22 Southern steep rugged rock lor neck of mutton evidently (5) 

M Smut Cnmnii M. M 


AGMSS 

‘1 Abstemious 9 Truant 10 Parlance 11 Remember 12 Germ 13 Saturnalia 
15 Emended 17 Educate 20 Tremendous 2i Nibs 23 Increase 25 
Movement 26 Desire 27 Decoration 


CROSS 

1 Famous investigational assistant? Elementary my dear' (6 6) 
I Preserve monkeys lor these cocktail snacks (7) 

I Come together for point in witches assembly with oriental 
towing (7) 

Nomlnat bird with shaky Russian mountain range (7) 


nwN 

2 Beetle 3 Talisman 4 Mangosteen 5 Operate 6 Stem 7 Marbella 8 
Stargazers 12 Great minds 14 Rediscover 18 Exercise 18 Contempt 19 
Polemic 22 Brando 24 Awed 


Compiled by Rita Ttwarl 
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DICTATES FROM THE PM'S HOUSE 


f; 




I 




Sonia Gandhi with Feme Varun on 10 March. This photograph was taken 
during a polo match in Delhi where Sonia had a chance meeting with Varun 


SANJAY Gandh'i’s son, Feroze 
Varun, has stopped going to the 
nursery school opposite his 
mother’s house in Golf Links. 
Reason: Mrs Maneka Gandhi feels 
that the child is not safe in the 
school, known as The Study. The 
sudden receipt of a legal notice 
from Mrs Indira Gandhi on the 
child’s fourth birthday on 13 
March, in which the Prime Mini.ster 
warned her estranged daughter-in- 
law of taking legal action in case 
the child was not sent to the Prime 
Minister’s house that day. led to a 
stream of unsavoury events, which 
ended up in the child being with¬ 
drawn from The Study, his school. 
The receipt of the notice by Man¬ 
eka Gandhi was followed by a sud¬ 
den visit to the child’s school by her 
sister-in-law. Soma Gandhi, who 
went to the school in an official car, 
DEB 4000, followed by another 
security car, DIA 6102, which had a 
police wireless. On learning of 
Sonia Gandhi’s sudden appearance 
in the school, Maneka Gandhi 


rushed across the lawns and 
brought the child back home. She 
later alleged that there had been an 
“attempt to kidnap" the child. The 
school’s principal later issued a 
statement saying that Sonia Gandhi 
had visited the school with prior 
permission to greet the child. The 
question which has gone un¬ 
answered is that whether a child 
can be visited in a school by per¬ 
sons other than those authorised by 
the guardian. The mere fact that 
Mrs Sonia Gandhi is the Prime 
Minister’s daughter-in-law cannot 
place her above the provisions of 
the Guardians and Wards Act and 
the Hindu Guardianship Act— 
—the relevant laws in this case. 
Surprisingly, most press report.s on 
the incident were in favour of Mrs 
Sonia Gandhi and the Prime Minis¬ 
ter. In the case of the two major 
news agencies, the grapevine says 
that almost the entire report was 
dictated by a senior government 
officer, attached to the Prime 
Minister’s office.' 


NO LAWS FOR THE TOP BRASS? 


THE Motor Vehicles Act is very 
explicit on the specifications of 
number plates: all private vehicles 
have to have white lettering on a 
black background and public vehi¬ 
cles (taxis, trucks, buses) should 
have black lettering on a white 
background. Suddenly, Delhi is 
flooded withtcarswhich have brass 
numberpldtes. Both the lettering 
and background colour of these 
numberplates is golden as they are 
made of brass. The idea of contrast 
colours in a numberplate is to en¬ 
sure that the number can be read 
easily. In the new “VIP” number¬ 
plates, this is not possible. But no 


one in the Delhi traffic police 
seems to be bothered about this 
violation of law. Instead, the Delhi 
traffic police spent its energy on 
checking vehicles on the day of 
Holi and challaned a number of 
vehicles. Most of the drivers were 
found without driving licences. On 
a day like Holi, no one wants to 
carry around important documents, 
lest coloured water should spoil the 
papers. Also, if some drivers were 
found under the influence of liouor 
while driving around with their 
families on this festive day, certain¬ 
ly a normal case of drunken driving 
should not be made out. 


NO ROOM FOR 
ELDERS? _ 

THE Rajya Sabha had acquired 
the name “House of Elders” be¬ 
cause, since its inception, senior 
politicians used to be nominated- 
for its membership by their respec¬ 
tive parties. With the Congress(I) 
list having been flooded with young 
faces this time, th^ house may well 
become an extension of the Youth 
Congress(I) — with as many as nine 
young partymen having bagged 
tickets. That will make the lYC(I) 
president, Mr Tariq Anwar, go 
down in history as the person under 
whose leadership the Youth Con- 
gress(I) got maximum mileage. In 
tact, only three of the dozen names 
recommended by Mr Anwar were 
turned down by the high command. 
The background of most of the 
young ticket-getters suggests that 
perseverance pays. For example, 
Mr Anand Sharma (Himachal 
Pradesh) has grown in politics, 
from being a university union presi 
dent to holding state-level and 
national-level jiosts in the student 
and youth wings of the party. 
Under his leadership, the entire 
Youth Congress(I) in Himachal 
Pradesh waged a crusade against 
the previous chief minister, Mr 
Ram Lai, and his family who in¬ 
dulged in destruction of forest 
wealth. Mr K.V. Panicker.. though 
hailing from Kerala, has been 
nominated from Orissa, he was 
among the few office-bearers who 
manned the party’s central office 
during the Janata days, when most 
“leaders” shied away from Delhi. 
Mr D. P. Roy (West Bengal), though 
relatively unknown in his state, has 
been devoting time at the central 
office of the Youth Congress(I). 

BITTER HOLI 

HOW alive are politicians to the pro¬ 
blems of the common man? This 
year no extra quota of sugar was 
distributed in Uttar Pradesh on the 
eve of Holi. It is a normal practice 
to distribute extra sugar trom the 
fair price shops on ^he eve of major 
festivals. And, during Holi, sugar 
is certainly required by the house¬ 
holds to preoare sweetmeats for the 
occasion. This year, there is no 
shortage of sugar. But Lucknow had 
no extra ijuota available in the 
ration shops. While this exposed 
the laxity of the government 
machinery, it also showed the 
opposition in a poor light. Hot a 
single opposition leader made a 
public issue of this failure of the ! 
public distribution system. | 

D.E. NIZAMUbDIN 
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J&N Enamel: 

The brightest gloss with the longest life. 

Jenson & Nicholson "W 
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IKbur first one should be the best one 



SOrr two 
whfoltM's it's dolinili'ly 
tlio J^ajaj JV15() Ijook at 
the farts 


JCSCK' STWiif 

-: ■' ■ ■■iA- 


NO PEDALLING AT ALL 

The liaiai MSO is a 
niotiu-cyclr It dursn t 
liave prdals It has a 
smooth kick start 


3-& HORSEPOWER 



HIGHEST PULLING 
POWER 

No SOrr ent’ino m.idr in 
liufi.i comes anywheie 
near the Baja) MoO in 
powci 'I'hat’s wli,\ it takes 
the steepest roads so 
easily jneks up speed 
so fast 


THREE GEARS 


THREE-GEAR SYSTEM 

'I'he most popular j^ear 
system in the country 
(tears make ridinf; a 
pleasure and save your 
petrol 


MAXfMUMVAtUE 


NATURALLY. THERE’S 
MUCH MORE 

Fuel economy up to fils km 
liet litre Step-throm>h 
iiame so you can j^et on 
respectably Bif>f;er safer 
drum brakes Front and 
re.ir hydraulic shock 
ab.sorbers because hyd¬ 
raulic KS best for comfort 
Plus the famous Baja) 
runfieriness and reliability 
tor lonf>er vehicle life 
And the bij^fjcst two- 
wheeler attei -sales service 
network, in every part of 
India, ready with genuine 
Baja) spares and trained 
expert.s 

NOW, THE PRICE 

The Bajaj M50 costs about 
nine hundred rupees more 

thnn the next most 



expensive 50cc two- 
wheeler. But then, no 
other .50ce two-wheeler 
made in the country ji;ives 
you a kick start, a three- 
sear system and so much 
power—3 Ti horsepower 
Because they are not 
motorcycles The Bajaj 
M50 IS 

Now, IS that such a biji 
difference to pay, to fret 
the he.st't 


baiai msD 

nwtopcyde 

Travel first class 


^ bajaj auto itii 

Value for monoy for yuors 
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Surati Mai 
w h o s ft 
husband 
'.v as k 1 11 e ( 
the police! 
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which one would you like to have? 


Air? 
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Solt .Hid creamy, like its creaminess sealed and foil-board carton 
Swiss ch<x olctes m silver foil to keep it fresh 

Amu! CHOCOLATES 
A gift for someone you love 








(hi Ih March fhs police ran; amuck in the pwt town of 
;Pai adip. b tilling tloivn hundi eds of hutments of poor 
works r.i and bt atiug up innoteiu people indiscrimi¬ 
nately resuJtitig in the death ot Jour workers. This was 
to avenge ihe killing of four policemen by dock- 
workers at Paradip. An investigation into the police 
atrocities by SARADA P. NANDA. 

23 BOOK REVIEW 


Mouiitbsttan and Nehru 

Between 16 August lit47 and 18 June 1948, India wa.s 
plunged in the darkness of despair and hate. The 
couiuiy was divided, several thousands lost their live.s 
in communal clashes and wich Kashmir’s accession ro 
iudia, the seeds of hate was sown between India and 
Pakistan. Wa.s the upheaval a lesult of a lack of 
foresight rf our leaders? A review of Larry Collins 
and Dominique Lapierre’s latest book, Moutilbanen 
and independent India. 

32 JNVESTIGATION 


OtMth m police custody 

Mysteiy sunoaods ,he death of 
Mohammeu idns Mian, 
principal suspect iu ihe murder 
of V,K. Mehta, DC (Port), and 
his bodyguard at Garden 
Reach, Calcutta, in police 
custody. Wa.s he to.rtured to 
death by the police? A detailed 
report by ARUP CHANDA. 
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Coffee table books 

I n one week I received four lavishly 
produced books for review. In all 
four cases the texts aie written by 
Indians, pictures taken by Indian 
photographers and published by In¬ 
dian firms. But in every one of them 
the processing, printing and binding 
has been done either in Singapore, 
Hong Kong or Switzerland. 1 am told 
that Indian publishers arc seveiely 
handicapped by a spider’s web of 
regulations restricting import of 
high quality art paper and ink, ex 
orbitant taxes on colour separation 
equipment and the requisite glue 
required for binding. It is cheaper to 
have such books produced abroad 
’ and easier to obtain permits to im¬ 
port the finished products rather 
than producing them in India The 
ceiling on quota of imports is over¬ 
come by publishing hou.ses making 
applications in the names of its sub¬ 
sidiaries. This is yet another instance 
of self-defeating regulations made 
by our government departments In 
many instances state tourist depart 
merits are privy to this practice 
These books are described as cof 
fee-table, i.c meant to be shown off 
to visitors and designed more to be 
looked at for their illustrations 
rather than read for their text, flood 
pictures invariably score over eru¬ 
dite explanations. In any case, thev 
are far too expensive (each costing 
between Rs 300 to Rs 400) for the 
average reader. A Buddhist Para¬ 
dise—The Murals of AIchi published 
by Ravi Kumar has been produced in 
Basle, (Switzerland}, Images of Sik 
kim by Rajesh Bedi and Ramesh 
Sharma, Indian Wildlde, text by 
Ramesh Bedi and photographs by 
Rajesh Bedi and The Sikhs, illus¬ 
trated by Raghu Rai have been pro¬ 
duced in Singapore. In all these 
books, the photography is of the very 
highest order. Special mention must 
however be made of Rajesh Bedi as a 
photographer of nature, in particu¬ 
lar, of Indian wildlife. 1 have yet to 
see pictures where the camera so 
convincingly scores over the paint¬ 
brush and captures animals, reptiles 
and insects in their most intimate 
moments: elephants, lions, tigers 
and rhinos mating, gharial female 
laying eggs in a sand pit, baby gha- 
rials emerging from them and get¬ 
ting a piggy back ride on the snout of 


theii mother, a python emerging 
from Its hole, a king cobra devouring 
another snake, a centipede finishing 
off a frog, young lions making a meal 
of a camel It would have been so 
much nicer if this (and the other 
books) had carried the imprint: 
Printed, processed and bound in 
India. 

Peddalu galabha 

I bet most of you don’t know what 
the words mean. Neither did I till 
they became causes cclobres best 
dismissed as typhoons in a Telangani 
tea-cup 1 am pleased to discover that 
being a inembei of the House of 
elders I am a peddalu. The two 
standard Telegu-Hnglish dictionaries 
define him as a “respectable, honest, 
honourable, old, aged, senior, re¬ 
spectable man ’' I accept the compli¬ 
ments quickly. Galabha is common 
enough in many Indian languages. 
The same two dictionaries mention 
its Telegii usage as "confusion, belly 
grumble, noise, distiirb.ince,” I have 
been party to many a galabha in the 
R.ijya Sahha. 

However, when on 9 March 
198.3 proceedings in the Upper 
House of the Andhra Pradesh Legisl¬ 
ature were stalled tor half-an-hour 
by members shouting al each other 
and the Eenadu reported its pro¬ 
ceedings undci the heading Peddalu 
galabha, these honourable gentle 
men took umbrage and moved a 
privilege motion against the editor- 
proprietor, Ramoji Rao. They 
alleged that peddalu was a pejora¬ 
tive expression i probably “oldies”) 
and galabha meant “creating tiouble 
mischievously.” To their chagrin 
they found Ramoji Rao more than a 



match for themselves. He disputed 
their contention by citing standard 
dictionaries, quoting other Telegu 
and English papers w'hich had used$ 
similai expressions and alleging thaif^ 
the Upper House was motivated to 
censure him because of his paper’s 
support to the Telegu Desam party 
and its move to abolish the Upper 
House. The elders were not impress¬ 
ed and oidered Ramoji Rao to 
appear before them so that they 
could repiimand him. He sought per¬ 
mission to be represented by coun¬ 
sel. They agreed believing that thev 
could reprimand bun with oi without 
counsel. Raino.ii Rao frustrated their 
design by having only his counsel 
appear without him. Next day they . 
issued a warrant for his airest. I 
Ramoji secured a stav order from the'* 
Supreme Court with the Editors* 
Guild supporting him. 

I join my fellow media men ui 
protesting against what appears to 
me to be a misconstiued notion ot 
privilege of membeis of a Legisla¬ 
ture. If legislators behaved with 
propriety expected of them in the 
House, the press would have nothing 
to say against them. On the other 
hand, if they indulge in out shouting 
each othei, using unparliamentary 
language and bringing proceedings 
to a standstill, the press would be 
failing in its duty if it did not report 
it as galabha. 

Laughing matter 

M y invitation to readeis to send 
me humorous anecdotes, real or 
imaginary, which are not variations 
of those published before brings in a 
crop of them with every post. Unfor¬ 
tunately I recognise most of them. Of 
the many sent in by M.K. Somnath, 
besides those unprintable because of 
the law against obscenity, only two 
were new to me. I share them with 
my readers. 

A sales agent ot ,t firm of tobacco 
mamifactuiers was haranguing a 
ciowd of viflageis on the benefits of 
imbibing the weed which assured 
loivgevitv, “Those who smoke never 
grow old." he proclaimed. 'An . 
ostogeiiai lan grey-i'eard in the auib ^ 
ence spoke up in support of thPj^ 
tobacco vendor: "Biothers. ho is 
<iuite right! When a young man takes 
to smoking, he dies by the time he 
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attains middle age. That saves him 
liom old age.” 

An Indian peasant who made a 
vast fortune abroad but acquired 
nothing besides money was anxious 
to return home quietly lest his grasp¬ 
ing relatives stake their claims to his 
wealth. A press reporter asked him 
as he was about to embark on his 
homeward flight: “Sir, are you going 
back incognito?" 

“No,” replied the rich yokel, “I am 
going back by Air India.” 

Stalin's iron curtain 

O ne of the harard.s of being an 
expeit on Russia nr China is the 
lack of access to reliable mateiial. 
Most China-watchers prefer to stav 
in Hongkong and piece togethei 
whatevei thev can from radio- 
hioadcasts and iiewspapcis coming 
tiom the mainland Likewise, Rus 
Sian expel ts' duel expertise lies in 
reading between the lines of the 
Soviet press, spotting leaders mis¬ 
sing at formal functions and listen- 
•ing to piogrammes lelaved by Radio 
Moscow. No sooner do thev hear 
doleful music coming ovfcr Russian 
stations, thev conclude that someone 


of national importance has died. This 
was how they guessed the departures 
of Stalin, Brezhnev and Andropov 
before official announcements of 
their deaths were made. Both in 
China and Russia practically nothing 
IS revealed about the domestic set¬ 
ups of their leaders. Squabbles be¬ 
tween mothers and their daughters- 
in-law which must be as common m 
these countries as they are with us 
are never published in their papers. 

The most reliable source of inside 
information of these countries are 
emigres who, when ensured of safe- 
tv, tell all they know. One of the 
late.st Russian bean-spillers is Pavlo¬ 
vich Itskov, now in London, whose 
familv was known to the Alliluyevas 
whose daughter, Nadezhda, married 
Stalin. It was officially stated that 
Nadezhda died of heart-failure in 
,1932. In fact, she killed herself. 

Accoiding to Itskov, Staim first 
met his future wife in 1918 on a train 
tourney between Moscow and Tsarit- 
svn (later named Stalingrad). Stalin 
was 40. Nadezhda 17. Apparently 
Stalin entered Nadezhda’s compart¬ 
ment and raped her. Nadezhda’s 
screams roused her lather who came 
into the compartment and 
threatened to shoot Stalin. Stalin 


went down on his knees and express¬ 
ed his readiness to marry Nadezhda. 
Against Nadezhda’s will she was 
forced into marrying a rapist more 
than double her age. Despite the 
children they had, the couple hated 
each other. Stalin often insulted her 
m public and at one function threw 
his lighted cigarette in her face. 
Nadezhda suffered from acute 
melancholia and ultimately iO>k h.r 
own life. Stalin did not have the 
courtesy to attend her funeral. 

Wife-finder 

A couple went to a /air. In the 
milling crowds the two were 
parted from each other. The husband 
reported the loss of his wife to the 
police and advertised it in the news- 
paper$.No trace of the lady could be 
found. As a last resort the husband 
went to a temple and made a tearful 
prayer before the image of Sri Ram 
Chandraji: “BhagwanI I have lost my 
wife. Please use your divine powers 
and restore her to me.” 

Bhagwan Ram Chandraji replied: 
“My good man! go along the road till 
you get to the temple of Hanuman. 
When I lost my wife, it was Bajrang 
Bali who found her for me.” 


Now the latest 

breakthrough in hair therapy! 

— ^ 

HAIR VITALIZER 


k 


At last a medication that really 
works for the hair. 
KEO KARPIN HAIR VITAUZER. 
It provides all the necessary 
protein (amino acids ), co¬ 
enzymes and \itamins needed 
to ensure a healthy scalp condition 
that arrests hairloss, promotes 
new growth of hair. 

Keo-Karpln Hair Vitalizer acts in three ways < 

• Chedcs hairloss • Promotes new growth of hair • Removes dandruff 
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Our newsmen’s raj hangover 


Kuldip Mayor 


A ppal cmlv IK) 
nevss story 
j makes a hit m the 

,---— suh Lontintnt un 

Ilss the Biitish press publisln > it 
Ills ihan^Diti i){ the elivsol ihe /a/ 
hut tt is thtie» [he sion ahout the 
plan to assassinate Genetal Zia 
applaud (list in t’lkistan in eailv 
f inuats this \eai ei>>ht da\s aitei 
the happeiiinj: But it is taken as a 
sini’le eoliinin utioii and eat net! no 
elt tails e m > pi tluii eeita.il oHiei Is 
of int stciiiite loites had licen 
.11 te sted 

I 

I W lit n 1 utiii to I’.ikistin in c.iilv 
f lebiuaie to itteiid a semiiiai mans 
pi ople will I dkinp about it 1 he\ 
kilt \\ that oltieeis ot ••etiitite torees 
he li)iif,ed to the inilitais, Intt not who 
oi how main wtu iinoKid 1 (I’eked 
up I tew nioit di i Ills 

1 ht plan vv.is ,ii .1 ve 1 \ initi il staite 
and as n h ippi ns in mans e isi s it 
was a teltphotii eone 11 sation be 
tween two aims oflieeis that tipped 
oft rile aurhin ities Ihe two and some 
ollieis wen am sled llu eoiip was 
pl.iiini d tot the sietnid halt if l)e 
ceiiilnr not | iiiuai' asupoitedhy 
the Biittsh.piess One seising Buga 
diei was nivohed anti so weie some 
lel.itiseh iiini.n oftii eis One mom 
ing, a house on Multan Road in 
M^ahtne was siirioiintied and aftei 
several houis ot exchange of tire, the 
men in the house suiiendeied and 
two died III the shooriiig 
In mv svndieated eolumn, Berneen 
the Linc'i d ited 16 lebiiiaiv I 
wiore V tew weeks .igo a plan to 
assassinate Gen /la was nipped m 
the bud Some 10 ot fleets, majors, 
colonels and squadron leaders were 
at rested The highest tanked officer 
among them was a Brigadier who, 
when ehallenged in a house in La 
hore, lepoitedlv killed two militaiv 
men betoi e sin n ndenng ” 
Countiywide attention, however, 
was eaught b\ a >epoit in The Llo 
nomj>,t. London Its assistant editor 
w*j5 111 Delhi and I had told her about 
^at I had heaid in Pakistan She 
l^lleeted some moie “details' and 
filed the stoiy, though she said that 
the coup attempt was in January 
News agencies picked up hei stoiy, 
lelased n back to India and newspap 
ers in this cpunirv used it prominent¬ 


ly Since the source was a Biitish 
papei, some Indian papers even 
wrote editoiials 

Piobably the plotteis had not 
made much pi ogress, the whole thing 
was “yet at a message stage” as one 
top Pakistani official put It And it is 
quite possible that the opportunity 
was used to airest some younger 
ilficeis who in then conveisation m 
messes had had a woid or two to say 
in favour ol Bhutto I tecall when last 
veat I asked fikka Khan, if 
theie was any chance of a coup in 
Pakistan, he said “Some young offic 
ers aie admireis of Bhutto,” adding, 
“( aptains and Majois” The> were 
probably Lieutenants or probation 
fs when Bhutto was at the helm oft 
atlaii s after the Bangladesh debacle 
and It IS an open seciet that Bhutto 
adniinisteied to them an oath to take 
levenge Maybe some of them still 
legald Bhutto—Benazii, his daugh 
tei, has said so—as their hero and it 
was thought safer to have some of 
them airesttd 

I wonder if the stoiy of the Sunday 
rime<; of a plot to assassinate Gen 
Zia at the time of the Pakistan dav 
review on 21 Marcif last year, is rrire 
Despite the heavy hand ot martial 
law, Pakistan is still a very com 
municative society People m pii 
V ate, talk frankly and on every sub¬ 
ject oil earth For one year for a plot 
to stay unreported is very unlikely 
Also, it some officers weie arrested 
last veai, their relatives and friends 
would have been talking ahout it 
long bet ore this and at least the 
lumoui mill would have ground this 
happening many times over 
My impression is thar the Sunday 
Times got the dates mixed up with a 
coup attempted by a retired Major- 
General Tajammul Hussain, in 1980 
He, along with sume officers, was 
di rested and tried at Murree And 
Gen 2ia used the opportunity to get 
nd of Gen Chistti 
The Indian hand in the plot was 
mentioned by Gen Zia when some 
participants in the seminar' met him 
on 9 February this yegr. But his 
reference wai to the December 1983 
plot He alleged that ‘*the day a few 
officers were surrounded in a house i 
and arrested for anfj'Uanonat aetjv- 
itv, the two Indian serv'ants of an 
Indian diplomat in Islamabad dis¬ 


appeared ’ His argument was that 
the fact that the servants crossed 
into India when then passpoit and 
other documents were still in Pakis 
tan showed that something was 
wrong But the Indian embassy has 
denied the charge as vehemently as 
It did when the stoiv appeared first 
and the hand of RAW was suspected 
This estrangement between India 
and Pakistan is the fall out of the 
acquisition of F 16s bv Pakistan 

The lesson from such plots is that if 
a military legime pcipetuates it 
sell—Gen Zia has been theie for 
more than seven yeais—some ambi 
tious officer oi the other is bound to 
think ot leaching the top In a demo 
ciacy, power vests in the people and 
It is the ballot which decides who will 
rule them, not the bullet So long as 
Gen Zia does not hold elections, 
plots, big and small, are bound to 
lake place and as time goes bv Gen 
Zia will face still bigger plots 

Howpvei, to connect the recent 
plot with two officeis who were re 
tiled last month—Gen Mohammed 
Iqbal, chairman of the joint chiefs of 
staff committee and Gen Sawar 
Khan vice thief ot the army stafl, 
would be far fetched Gen Iqbal was 
already icdundant (^en Sawar Khan 
was in an impoitant position and 
Gen Zid has now given that position 
to his trusted man, Gen K VI Arif, 
allowing him to supeisede eight top 
officers Aril, who was Lt General, 
has been made General and given 
the command of the armv since Gen 
Zia, though chief of ainiy staff, is too 
occupied Had the two outgoing 
Generals been involved in a plot, 
they would not have been allowed to 
go back to then forces and bid them 
farewell 

What is significant about the 
charges is that Gen Aiil is now 
second in command If ever things go 
out of hand and Gen 7id finds it 
politic to quit, as Gen \vub and (fen 
Yahya Khan did betoi e him he 
would have his own man to succeed 
him <}en Yahva left Gen Avub in 
peace in leriipinent (jen /la expects 
Gen Arif to do the same if he wei e to 
retire Howevei logii does not work 
in militatv mattcis <ind politics (jen 
Zid himself was Bhutto's trusted 
man And the General had no com 
punction in hanging him 





OPINION 




A troubled state 


K c'wjl V.irnij’s ailule The face of 
hate (11 March) UiCi thoiight- 
provoking. It is the inodfraieh and not 
the t'Xtremists who can s*ilve the prob¬ 
lems of the day. But in the present case 
the moderates seem to be ineffecttve. 
Besides, they are influenced by the 
extremists. It is the goveniiTieiii’s duty 
to consult the model arcs to solve ihe 
problem 

V.Ramaswatny. Neiv Delhi 

The article made a good asses.sment of 
the situation in Punjab If rightly 
emphasised that the government and 
the opposition should join hands to 
solve the Punjab problem Hindus and 
Sikhs must realise that they are Indi¬ 
ans first and that it is the honour of the 
country that is at stake 
V. N. Satay.inaswiiniy, Madias 

The article was tinielv and made in¬ 
teresting reading. Politicians have nev¬ 
er bothered to understand the prob¬ 
lem. They should do sc now and take 
some vital decisions. 

Snnivasan Vmashankar. Mufipur 

With foresight and a fair mind Kewal 
Varma has analysed the Punjab inci¬ 
dent. The situation theie demands that 
the government. the opposition and 
Akali leaders should sincerely negoti¬ 
ate for an amicable solution. 
l.A Khan, Guntur 


A nita Pratap's interview with V. 

Pirabhakaran (“If Jayewardene 
was a true Buddhist, I would nor be 
carrying a gun.” 11 March) was in¬ 
teresting and informative. Pirabhakar¬ 
an IS a man who has devoted bis life to 
the cause of his people. He has striven 


Kewal Varma has made a correct 
observation of the Punjab situation. It 
is unfortunate that the government has 
not taken any decisive action to tackle 
that problem. The legitimate demands 
of the rehgio-political leaders of Pun¬ 
jab have to be recognised, now that the 
circumstances have changed, though it 
is quire true that these men are re- 
spoasible for the disturbances in the 
area. 

Mohammed Ehtesham Khan, Gaya 

The story was well-written and timely. 
However, 1 cannot wholly agree with 
Kewal Varma. He compares the situa¬ 
tion in Punjab to the situation in Po¬ 
land before military rule was imposed 
there. The analogy is not appropriate 
because Solidarity in Poland is sup¬ 
ported by a huge majority who are 
against the Moscow-backed communist 
regime. In contrast, the Akalis in Pun¬ 
jab are in the minority. Mr Varma is 
also not right in blaming the opposi¬ 
tion. It is not true that the opposition 
turned a blind eye to the misuse of the 
Golden Temple. Both the BJP and the 
Lok Dal protested against this. 

C.C. Ganguly, 24 Parganas, West 
Beng.il 

The face of hate is the creation of the 
politicians who are encouraging com- 
munalism to gain more votes. Si'nday’s 
timely warning should make the gov¬ 
ernment and all other leaders strive to 
let the face of fraternity prevail upon 
the face of hale. 

Gour Ghosh, Sindri, Dhanbad 

The hatred which the Hindus and Sikhs 
in Punjab has-e for each other will have 
far-reaching effects. Hindus and Sikhs 
living outside Punjab too will begin to 
mistrust each other. One hopes that the 
flames of cominunalisin will not engulf 
the whole country. After all, the Hin¬ 
dus and Sikhs have been set against 
each other by some selfish politicians. 
Sarat Kumar Padhu, Nawapara, Orissa 

In the past it was assumed that the 
government was deliberately not tak¬ 
ing action in Punjab. But it is very clear 
now that the Akalis are at fault. They 
have sabotaged the tripartite talks 
when it was on the negotiating table. In 
a democracy like ours, legitimate re¬ 
gional aspirations can be permitted. 
They do not weaken the republic, on 
the contrary they strengthen it. Sikhs 
too, can come forward with their de¬ 
mands but in a cool manner. They will 
be welcomed by all. 

Alok Swaroop Sharan, Bombay 


to obtain freedom for the Tamils from 
the Sinhalese. Though he lost his two 
close associates during the July 198j) 
ambush, he shows in the interview that 
he is still courageous and determined 
to win freedom for the Tamils. 

R. Jay an, Itanagar 


Who’s to blame? 


K uldip Nayar’s statement (How the 
Punjab talks were foiled, 11 
March) that history will blame Bhajan 
Lai if the Punjab problem reaches a 
point of no return is wrong. It is also 
not right to that Parkash Singh 
Badal, Surjeet Singh Barnala and Bal- 
want Singti are moderates who have 
been forced to take an extremist stance ^ 
to save their leadership. Innocent peo- ' 
pie are being killed, ^he Golden Tem¬ 
ple is being used as a shelter for 
anti-social elements and the Constitu¬ 
tion is being torn and burnt. Mr Nayar 
should give up this policy of appease¬ 
ment and see things in the right pers¬ 
pective. 

R.L. Kataria, Rohtak, Haryana 


Counter attack 


T avleen Singh ( The Hindu backlash 
w Punjab, 4 March) has made a 
sincere analysts of the extremist prob¬ 
lem tn Punjab. The state of affairs in 
Punjab is sordid and deteriorating. The i 
failure of President's nJe in the state is 
evidence of this. The government has '' 
failed miserably to control the extrem¬ 
ism. It has neither negotiated with the 
agitating leaders nor pemished the 
trouble-makers. The people have final¬ 
ly realised that they cannot look to 
anyone but themselves for protection. 
V.j^D. Sharma, Bongaon, West Bengal 

I was pained to read the story on 
Punjab It is a matter of great regret 
that Hindus and Sikhs are quarrelling 
and creating such dt.scord. Mahatma 
Gandhi had taught us to live in com¬ 
munal harmony nut we have forgotten 
his teachings; It is distressing to hear of 
Hindu youths in Patiala flashing with 
olice and Sikhs. Unfortunately this 
as become common now. Gandhiji’s 
sutyagraha has been misunderstood , 
aniJ misutili.sed. The fault lies with ou\ , 
leaders. It is high time that thej\ 
thought and acted. 

Jeetendra M. Pahadu, Raipur 


Lillee the great 


T hanks to Sundav for the interview 
with Dennis Lillee (Lillee: “/ slop¬ 
ed enjoying the game, ”11 March) by 
moo John. Though Lillee was 
hostile and a terror to the opposition on 
the field, he was certainly most ami¬ 
able off it. He has never hesitated to 
ive tips to other bowlers and was most 
elpfiu to the youngsters. In the kick¬ 
ing incident between him and Javed 
Miandad, Miandad was no less guilty 
than Lillee. After all it takes two to 
make a quarrel. Lillee’s record may be 
broken in future but he will remain the 
greatest since he has made this recoi'lfa 
in the face of various hindrances. l 
Indians are unfortunate in not having ' 
seen him in action in India. 

Smita Naraag, New Delhi 


Devoted to a cause 


Q 




Flattering Amma 


Housing deals 


A nita Pratap’s interview With Sivaji 
Ganesan('7fAinina asks me co die, 1 
will dier 4 March) was excellent. Siva- 
ji’s recurring mention of Amma showed 
that he is a great sycophant. 

Kannan Subramanian, Udaipur 

Anita Pratap’s interview was frank and 
interesting. After reading it 1 feel that 
Sivaji Ganesan knows a lot about 
acting but nothing about politics. He is 
adept in flattery but possesses not even 
an iota of self respect. 

A.K.C. Nambiat, Bhopal 

I was amused by Sivaji Ganesan’s re¬ 
mark. He should not make such sen¬ 
timental remarks which have no sig¬ 
nificance. 

Shamser Singh, New Delhi 

The entry of Sivaji Ganesan into prli- 
tjcs shows that politics is the last resort 
of the aging actors in India today. 

V- Ramakhshnan, New Delhi 

Sivaji Gane.san’s statement was most 
undignified. No self-respecting person 
can speak like this. If he cannot voice 
his own opinion, one wonders what sort 
of leader he will become. He ran only 
become just another yes-man. He is 
only trying to cosh in on his popularity 
^ithout knowing the ABC of politics. 
S^ndeep L. Sharma, Bombay 

''•ay* interview by Anita Pratap was 
In Tamil Nadu politics, it is 
Hanlly filmstars who get a large share 
of votes but this will not bfc the case 
with the Congress(I). Reviving the fac- 
;ion-ndden parly is impossible even 
with Swap at the helm. The party can 
onlv boast of infighting and inaction. 
Sivaji IS not going to be left free in 
organisational matters. He will be 
bound by unnecessary interference 
from Delhi which will hamper the par¬ 
ty. It will be good if Sivaji Ganesan 
leaves the Congress(I) and forms his 
own party with actors like K. Bhagyaraj 
in It. Then maybe MGR will bequeath 
the chief ministership to Sivaji Gane¬ 
san. If Sivaji relies on Mrs Gandhi, his 
desires will remain unfulfiled, and the 
efforts of his followers will be wasted. 
K.V. Rajendran, Coimbatore 


It is disgusting to see how shamelessly 
Sivaji Ganesan has flattered his Amma. 
To speak of the Republic Day and his 
Amma’s birthday in the same breath is 
ridiculous. It would be a pity indeed if 
Amma did not reward him adequately 
after all this. 

Uma Sriaivasan, Saatiniketan 

The cover story on Sivaji Ganesan is 
quite misleading whenever a reference 
to Kamaraj is made. Some statements 
of both Sivaji and the author give one 
the impression that Kamaraj was one 
of the leaders of the Congress(I). But 
the people know very well that Kamar¬ 
aj was always against Indira and her 
ideologies. Kamaraj had lamented ab¬ 
out the condition of our nation under 
Indira Gandhi. He was heart-broken 
when the Icmergency was declared and 
it ultimately led to his death. However, 
Sivaji, wliu is a good actor both in front 
of and behind the camera, tries to show 
that in joining the Congress(I) he is 
trying to tollow the footsteps of Kamar¬ 
aj. In doing so he is not only offending 
the people but also the memory of 
Kamaraj. 

Sivaji refers to Kamaraj as a local 
leader and in the same paragraph calls 
Indira a national leader. Can anything 
be more insulting to the late “king 
maker” Kamaraj? Sivaji refers to him- 
.self as a motherless boy. Does he mean 
to say that every motherless boy in this 
country should come under the wings 
ol Amma and be boosted to the lead¬ 
ership of the Congress(I)? Sivaji has 
also stated that he does not consider 
himself the right successor to Kamaraj, 
but it is the people who think him to be 
so. He also says that he gives half of his 
earnings to the party. It is indeed a 
tough job deciding which of these two 
statements be given the “joke of the 
year” award. 

J.Thilakaraj, Madras 

The interview with Sivaji Ganesan was 
not up to the mark. He did not 

fool me, especially when he said that 
he will donate half his income to the 
Congress(I). He is nothing but an obse¬ 
quious flatterer. 

A. Nataraj, Hyderabad 


Shameful carnage 


M . J. Akbar’s story ( The children of man beings is a shameful act. What is 
Nellie, 26 February) urging for, a more deplorable is that the great loss 
humane approach to the sordid after- and the untold miseries of the unfor- 
math of last year’s massacre is com- tunate survivors are callously over- 
mendable. Agitation for a reasonable looked. Every Indian should realise 
cause may have some justification, but this and bow his head in shame for 
resorting to unprecedented violence what happened in Nellie . 
and barbarous killing of innocent hu- M.A. Ahad, Bhubaneswar 


Mere gimmick 

N TR is making a mocke^ of the high him to act thus. If he is so serious about 

office of the chief minister {NTR the integrity of his ministers, he should 

traps a jnfnister,4 March). It is arrogant arrange the same “show” with all 

of him to sling mud at his own cabinet ministers. And who will testify to his 

colleague and testify to the loyalty of own honesty ? It is high time NTR 

other ministers. The office of the chief stopped such gimmicks, 
minister is not a stage or a film set for Syed Hussain, Kumool (AP) 


S . P. Nanda's investigation The house 
that J.B. Patnaik built, continued 
(11 March) was thorough. It was sur¬ 
prising to see that Patnaik denied the 
case in the Assembly. Others too own 
luxurious buildings in Bhubaneswar. 
Sahid Nagar is a private colony in 
Bhubaneswar in which most of the 
houses are owned by the top adminis- 
trator.s of the state. 

Tana Maity, Bhubaneswar 


Anti-social ally 

C ongratulations to Shubhabrata 
Bhattacharya for his revealing arti¬ 
cle ( Tariq: the Pakistani Abdullah. 26 
February ) It is indeed a matter of 
great concern that such anti-sucial per¬ 
sons are allies of the ruling party 
M. P. Behera, Nagaland 

Communal bug 

.—y. M — .1 — , , ,.1.1 , i,. „ . .1 , » m m 

I n dealing with the communal prob¬ 
lem (Can communalism he checked, 
26 February) Kuldip Nayar has high¬ 
lighted the failure of the police in 
handling communal riots and has 
touched upon possible remedial mea¬ 
sures. In doing so he seems to assert 
that in the present set-up, ordinary 
police are unable to meet the situation, 
and implies that timely intervention of 
the armed police or para-military 
forces IS the possible alternative. 

One wonders why the law enforce¬ 
ment agencies cannot or do not rake 
prompt and effective preventive mea¬ 
sures but instead allow the situation to 
deteriorate, thus warranting armed in¬ 
tervention which is more costly and 
unpleasant. It also leaves a trail of 
bitterness. The creation of a separate 
wing of police, like the riot police, is 
not the way out. According to the 
provisions of the States Police Code, 
derived from the provisions of Act V of 
1861, it IS the statutory duty of the 
police to prevent, detect crime and to 
maintain peace. In times of communal 
trouble failure in prevention at the 
initial stage precipitates a dangerous 
situation. The police force has been 
overtaken by rapid social changes and 
is outdated and inadequate. Besides 
their multifarious duties they also have 
to pander to VIPs. This is detrimental 
to their work. This is the case especial¬ 
ly in the countryside. Modernisation 
has touched only the urban police. This 
lacuna deserv'es the serious notice of 
those at the helm. The fact that para¬ 
military forces can be relied on, should 
not make one complacent. The problem 
should be dealt with at the initial stage 
itself. The threat to law and order 
cannot be adequately met without step¬ 
ping up efficiency at the police level. 
N. Chand. Rourkela 
Communalism is to be checked at the 
grassroots level. Stringent rules and 
deterrent punishments will definitely 
eradicate communalism. 

M. A. .Ahad, Calcutta 
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COVER STORY 


WHAT THE POLICE 
DIDMRARADIP 


On 19 March, the police in the port town of Paradip, Orissa, went of on the rampage, 
killing innocent dock workers and burning their huts This was in retaliation to the murder 
of four police officers by members of a dock-workers' union S P NANDA went to Paradip 

to investigate 


I t coiildn t b< tiue, thought oftic 
»I in ch.iigeol (he Parddip joit 
pniut sldtinii A K Kaniingo, 
•is ht tournl hinr-t’lf and m c of 
hi!, mti. siiiiounded bv a mob of 
about a fhousaiid dock workers 
aimed with speais and daggers, 
some III whom were advancingmena 
cmgls t<» ards Inm ‘So vou think 
vou tan protect Bhimsen jena-' one 
ot them asked him moving closer 
()tt back Kanungo shouted 
hoaiselv wishing he had moit 
policemen with him as he stood in a 
nariow laru at Atharbanki, on the 
outskirts ot Paradip in Onssa Hue, 
he h id a levolver with him which he 
was clutching in his hand But would 
that be enough to deter a hostile 
mob ht woiidtred 

Ht had lushtd to Atharbanki 
when he heard that one of his havil 
dais hid been gherMcd by a mass of 


dork workers owing allegiance to the 
Paiadip Pt.ii and Dock Mazdoor Un 
ton ltd lot all piactical purposes by 
Us vice piesident Pandav Swam 
(I ho imion’s president Ghanflshvam 
jma known to be ha\ mg close links 
with the thief mmistei J B Patiiaik, 
mostls stays in Calcutta) 

Pandas Swain's men had come 
to attack Bhimsen Jena, the leader of 
another faction of the same union 
1 he havildar had been sent to check 
on what was happening Kanungo, 
who knew of the rivalry between 
Swain and Tena, had been resting at 
a camp nearby, which had been set 
up along with a section of the Orissa 
special armed police, to protect 
Jena, who had told the police that he 
feaied that his life was m danger On 
hearing that the havildai was in 
danger, Kanungo had picked up his 
revolver, got into a jeep and sped to 


Atharbanki along with two assistant 
sub inspectois, three constables and 
a havildar 

On reaching Atharbanki he found 
his havildai and Jena standing hel 
plessly surroimaeu by the mob He, 
at once, realised that he and his men ,‘1 
were hopelessly outnumbered and I 
he mstinctivelv reached for his re 
volvei to ward off the murderous * 
mob He raised the levolver in the 
air and tiled two shots Almost as 
soon as he did this, ihice men 
jumped at him—two tiom the back 
and one from the front While one of 
them gripped his arm, another wren 
ched the revolvet from him Then as 
Kanungo struggled to recover his 
levolver, one ot the men aimed it at 
him and shot him at point blank 
range As Kanungo dropped dead, 
the revolver was aimed at the other 
policemen and the lemammg bullets 


Diissa polictintn goitig on the rampage in a \tLtion ot the wotkers’ colony 








iwere emptied on them. At thd same 
ftiihe some of the dock workers 
caught hold of Jena and started 
showering him with blows. In the 
melee that ensued three policemen 
managed to escape, while Kanungo, 

Jena and three other policemen lay 
dead. The date: 19 March; the time 
10.30 am. 

For the next Igw hours an uneasy 
calm prevailed in Atharbanki—and 
then began the retaliation. At 
around 230 pm a contingent of 
policemen—mostly havildars and 
constables—entered Sampler’s col- 
^/'ony in Atharbanki in a van (the 
colony is where the dock-workers, 

T most of them unlisted and engaged 
in loading and unloading operations, 
live). According to an eye-witne.ss, 
there were at least 50 policemen, 
and on reaching il'Cy 

svstematically set about set .ip.> th" 
vvorkeis’ hurs on fire and beating up 
the people. The rampage continued 
throughout the day and the better 
part of the night, while senior police 
and administration officials simply 
stood and watched the lawlessness of 
the lawmen. At the end of the police 
rampage, at least four people were police swooped down on their tent at milk. Premlata Nath, the wife of a 

dead (their bodies were found the around three in the afternoon and worker told us that the police had 

k next day; while one of them had set it on fire. snatched her gold earrings and what- 

been burnt to death, the other three Haribol Swain, who has a hotel in ever little money they had. By the 
had died due to asphyxiation), 1,500 Atharbanki, said that around mid- next morning. Sampler’s colony was 

huts had been turned to ashes and night a group of policemen came to deserted as most of the workers and 

about 2.500 people had been ren- his hotel and had a meal. But after their families had started fleeing to 

dered homeless. Even the first five about three hours they returned to their villages, and the few who had 

tire fighting engines arrived at the the hotel and set it on fire. According stayed behind were in the grip of 

spot about four-and a-half hours af- to Surendra Mohanty, his house was terror. 

ter the huts had been set on fire, set on fire by the police who even Sarvodaya and PUCL leader who 
raising (he suspicion that iheir arriv- beat up the innocent coolies who visited Paradip with the wellknown 
al had been deliberately delayed by were working under him. Sarvodaya worker, Rama Devi, said 

the authorities. Even the primary school in the that the victims of the police bruial- 

“Even an occupation force does area was not spared by the police. ity were innocent people as by the 

not do what the police did at Para- The secretary of the school and the time the police got together and 

dip. The police torture of the inno- manager of the Gramya bank, who started beating the workers, the cri- 

cent people at Atharbanki was worse was then in the school, could get minals who had slain the policemen 

than the British repfcssion in 1942,” away with their lives only when a had already fled and were in hiding, 

said Gangadhar Mohanty, a retired senior police officer identified them How many people died in the 
army officer, who lives in Paradip. and implored the rampaging police- police rampage? So far, nine bodies 
Mohanty, who had a lathe machine men to spare them. But the saddest nave been recovered. However, 

factory about half-a-km from the case is that of Surati Maid, who Prabhat Samant'^ay, general secret- 

spot of the trouble, said that on 19 watched the policemen mercilessly ary of the Utkal Port and Dock 
March he lost everything when the beat up her husband and then throw Workers Union (affiliated to the IN- 

police set fire to his shed. Mohanty, him into the burning hut to be con- TUC) and S.K. Bhattacharya of the 

seeing what was happeningfled from sumed by the flames. Surati, today a Paradip Port and Dock Mazdoor Un- 

the place to save nis life. widow, wept bitterly when she na- ion (affiliated to the HMS) say that 

Sheikh Sawan Ghulam, a tailor rrated this story to us. “hundreds have been killed.” But 

who has his shop at Atharbanki said this figure is difficult to confirm as 

that his shop, along with his five TilThen we reached Atharbanki ab- most of the workers along with their 

sewing machines, his only sources of VV out three hours after the police families have left Paradip and gone 

income, was set on fire by the police had gone on their gory dance of to their villages all over the state, 

and he was beaten up by them, death, we saw smoke billowing from The few workers that this correspon- 

“They were behaving like a group of the huts, people running blindly in dent met, however, alleged that a 

insane people,” he told this corres- panic ana the police beating up large number of people had been 

pondent. innocent workers. As we were watch- killed and that after the incident the 

“The police did no\ allow me to ing, a woman ran up to us and police dumped the dead bodies in a 

retrieve any of my belongings from pleaded with us to help her. “Save truck and threw them into the sea. 

the fire. In fact, I think I was lucky to us,” she cried, “the police are going But none of them had actualy seen 

get away with my life.” Accordin^^ to to kill us. Help me find my children.” the bodies being loaded on to the 

Rim, the spree of arson and beating We did not even have the time to ask trucks; they had simply heard that 

^'continued from the afternoon of 19 her name—realising that we were as this had happened. When this corres- 

i March fo early the next morning. helpless as she was, she ran away to pondent returned to Atharbanki on 

[ Pana Dei, who was living in a look for her children. We then met 23 March, the workers colony was 

' railway tent close to the rail lines at Zaruddin who told us how the police deserted. In fact, it was on that day 

Atharbanki along with 16 other Adi- had thrown his two calves into a fire, that we could see the first trickle of 

yasi women labourers from* Betnoti After the death of the calves, he was workers returning to their homes in 

in Mayurbfaani district, said that the sure the would stop giving Atharbanki. 
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J.B. Patnaik: 
Defending 
the police 


I n the days after the Paradip inci¬ 
dent, throughout the state Assem¬ 
bly proceedings the chief minister, 
J.B. Patnaik made statements in 
support of the actions of the police. 
Mr Patnaik’s reluctance to have the 
matter seriously debated in the 
Assembly was evidenced by the 
fact that despite the opposition’s 
frequent pleas for a discussion on 
the issue, their demands were not 
agreed to by the speaker, Mr P.K. 
Das. 

• 20 March: The CM announced 
a departmental probe would be 
held into the incident by the addi¬ 
tional chief secretary of the state. 
The opposition members urged the 
speaker to cancel question hour so 
that there could be a debate on the 
incident. When this demand was 
rejected, the entire opposition 
staged a walkout. Earlier, the CM 
described the situation at Paradip 
as “under control,” and said that 
the violence had occurred because 
the officers of the local police sta¬ 
tion had been overpowered by ab¬ 
out 1,000 port workers. 

• 21 March; The CM was not pre¬ 
sent during the proceedings in the 
Assembly. Opposition members 
once again demanded a discussion 
on the incident before taking up 
any other business. They accused 
the CM J.B. Patnaik of misleading 
the House and said that he had 
remained silent on the actions of 
the policemen in burning down the 
hutments of the port workers. 
Then, the deputy speaker, Mr H.S. 
Padhi, said that the CM was making 
an “on-the-spot” survey of the 
situation at Paradip, and till he 
arrived, the MLAs could make 
speeches on the incident in the 
form of submissions. Soon, there 
was pandemonium and several 
opposition members rushed to the 
well of the Hou.se and created an 
unruly scene. This was followed by 
the opposition staging a walkout. 

• 22 March: The CM was in the 
House and he stated that it had not 
been conclusively proved that the 
arson had been started by members 
of the police force. He said that 
even if it had, “this was not now 
unusual for the excited policemen.” 
The opposition members took 
strong exception to this, and Mrs 
Nandini Satpathy (Independent) 
said that the CM was “indirectly” 
supporting the police. She claimed 



Surati Maiti', whose husband 
was allegedly killed by the police 


that her enquiries had conclusively 
roved that it was the police who 
ad disobeyed orders and had gone 
on a spree of arson, killing and 
looting. 

• 23 March; The CM denied that 
the violence at Paradip was en¬ 
gineered because of the port strike. 
He rejected the opposition’s de¬ 
mand for a judicial probe into the 
incident, saying that a departmen¬ 
tal probe had already been 
ordered. At this, several Janata and 
CPI legislators alleged that a de- 
artmental inquiry was unlikely to 
e unbiased because of administra¬ 
tive and political pressures. Mr Pat¬ 
naik stuck to his statement that it 
was not the police, but the dock 
workers who were responsible for 
the fire which had destroyed the 
hutments, and added that an in¬ 
quiry would reveal the truth. The 
chief minister also said that the fire 
fighting unit of the town “unfortu¬ 
nately went out of order that day.” 
He rejected the charge that the 
policemen failed to bring the situa¬ 
tion under control in time. 


I t was virtual mutiny ot tne police 
force; a culmination of their bot¬ 
tled-up feelings against the port 
management and its protege, the 
Paradip Port and Dock Mazdoor Un¬ 
ion, led for all practical purposes by 
its vice-president, Pandav Swain. 
(The union's president, Ghanashyam 
Jena, known to be having close links 
with the chief minister XB. Patnaik, 
stays most of the time in Calcutta.) 
Pandav had been nursing a sense of 
revenge against the police, particu¬ 
larly the OlC Ashwini Kumar Kanun- 
go. after he and 11 of his close 
followers were arrested and sent up 
for trial in November last year, fol- 
lowjng arson and bombings in their 
rival workers’ settlements. Earlier, 
in June and September last year, 
five of Pandav’s followers were de¬ 
tained by police after grenades were 
recovered from their houses. Pandav 
had often threatened the police with 
“dire consequences” for their ac¬ 
tions. 

Pandav’s daring activities were in¬ 
spired by the support he got from the 
port management and the local Cen¬ 
tral Industrial Security Force (CISF). 
It was with the help of his union that 
the port management tried to oper¬ 
ate the port in Novembei last year, 
when other unions continued the 
strike in support of ,in 11-point char¬ 
ter of demands, including supply of 
boots. The link between the port 
management and Pandav’s group 
was further exposed when a clearing 
and forwarding agent, E C. Bose and 
companv, who was awarded a con 
tract to handle Talcher coal tor dis¬ 
patch to Trivandrum for use by the 
Kerala State Electricity Board tor a 
few months, made an agreement 
with Pandav’s union in Calcutta in 
February 1984 to engage the un¬ 
listed workers whhin its fold, for 
loading and unloading operations. 
According to the agreement, the 
workers were to be paid Rs seven for 
handling one tonne against the ex¬ 
isting rate of Rs 4.50 paid by all 
other clearing and forwarding agents 
to the unlisted workers. The fpur 
major agents—J.M Baxi and Co., 
L.M. Hathi and Co., Orissa Steve¬ 
dores Ltd and the public-sector Oris¬ 
sa State Commercial Transport Cor¬ 
poration—who had formed an asso¬ 
ciation called the Trade Committee 
(TO at the instance of the port 
chairman, M-Y. Kao, resented the 
agreement made in what they said 
was “a hush-hush manner in far¬ 
away Calcutta.” Moreover, Pandav’s 
union had given an undertaking tn 
the four firms way back in April 
1983: “This body of workers will not 
work for any other firm or do any 
other work eiftept through these 
four firms.” The undertaking had 
followed payment by the four firms 
to the union; Rs 21,000 for rehabi¬ 
litation of some workers, whose* 
dwellings were demolished by the 
port management, as they were situ¬ 
ated in the prohibited area. 
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t Soon after Pandav*; aueement 
ith E.C. Bose, the union formed a 
pool of unlisted workers and im¬ 
posed it on the Trade Committee for 
drawing the latter’s requirement of 
workforce from it. In the event of 
failure of the TC to abide by the 
union’s “directions,” the clearing 
and forwarding agents, who are 
members of the TC, would “be held 
responsible for all other consequ¬ 
ences.” Several such threatening let¬ 
ters written to the TC were also sent 
to the port chairman and other port 
.officials. But the port management is 
^nown to have not taken .steps to 
S^revent the union from adopting an 
^increasingly militant attitude. On 
the contrary, if collaborated with the 
CISF to issue entry passes to the 
union’s workers through an applica¬ 
tion made by E.C. Bose. According to 
the TC sources, it was “surprising 
and unusual to grant as many as 
about 700 passes on an individual 
application without any considera¬ 
tion for other agents.” In view of the 
fact there are only 910 bulk cargo 
handling workers, the port author 
ities were oblivious to the require¬ 
ments of the other agents when they 
issued as many as 700 passes to one 
firm. Is it just because the firm had 
i broken unity in the rank of the 
agents and entered into an agree¬ 
ment with the union? 

The port management, in us appa¬ 
rent bid to break the .agents' 
unity and drive a wedge into the 
rank of woikers, went back on its 
commitment to the formation of a 
joint pool of workers by all the 
clearing and forwarding agents. That 
the port authorities had recognised 
the formation of a joint pool is 
evident from its letter of 16 March 
1984, wherein the TC was allotted 
office accommodation to run the 
pool. The port management’s action 
is all the more questionable in view 
of the fact that it had been telling 
the TC to form an association of all 
firms and also a joint pool for smooth 
booking of the unlisted workers and 
was holding talks with the fC mem¬ 
bers to that effect. The port manage¬ 
ment knew well that Pandav’s union 
,was waging a war against agents 
other than K C. Bose. Pandav’s union 
was in command of the overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of the unlisted dock 
workeis when the port management 
had banned the entry of new workers 
to the port area, tin the grounds that 
the slump in iron ore export and 
installation of the, mechanised 
wagon tippler system had eliminated 
the scope ftn absorption of more 
workers. 

I'he ofher agents, feeling let down 
by the port management’s “en- 
couTMement” to Pandav’s union and 
E.C. Bose, tried to and succeeded in 
dividing the ranks of the unlisted 
Workers by snatching a chunk of 110 
workers from the union under the 
leadership of Bhimsen Jena. This 
infuriatea Pandav and his followers. 


The port strike 



A deserted scene at Calcutta port during the strike 


tonnes of coal for the coal-starved 
thermal station at Tuticorin. At 
Paradip, an ugly incident of vio¬ 
lence claims six lives. Official 
sources a.ssert that this had nothing 
to do with the port strike. 

• 22 March: Federation leaders and 
representatives of the union minis¬ 
try of transport and shipping re¬ 
sume informal talks in an effort to 
break the deadlock. 

• 26 March: A new wage formula 
announced by the centre is not 
accepted by the federation leaders, 
and talks break down. This new 
formula envisaged a total wage in¬ 
crease of Rs 39 crores, whereas the 
uicrea.se demanded by the workers 
was Rs 69 crores Moreover, accord¬ 
ing to fedetation leaders, other de¬ 
mands relating to house rent allo¬ 
wance and city compensatory allo¬ 
wance had not been met. 

• 27 March: The port workers offer 
a compromise formula, stressing 
the need for granting city com¬ 
pensatory allowance and house 
rent allowance. The formula states 
that tf the government concedes 
these demands, the workers would 
be more accommodating with re¬ 
gard to other demands such as 
transport .subsidies and other allo¬ 
wances. 

• 28 March: The government is 
expected to respond to the workers 
compromise formula, but union 
minister for shipping and transport, 
K. "Vijaya Bhaskara Reddy, says 
that the government needs more 
time to further consider ihe offer. 

At the time of writing, it remains 
to be seen what fresh steps the 
governrpent will take to resolve the 
impasse. 


O n 23 March, Orissa CM J.B. 

Patnaik strongly refuted in the 
state Assembly the charge of some 
opposition MLAs that the violence 
at Paradip was a consequence of a 
secret directive from the Prime 
Minister to keep the work at Para¬ 
dip port going in the face of the 
nationwide port strike. The strike 
involves more than three lakh port 
and dock workers in ten major 
ports of India. According to officiaL 
sources, the loss to the port author¬ 
ities in the first ten days of the 
strike was Rs 13 crores. The work¬ 
ers’ daily loss, in terms of wages, is 
Rs 65 lakhs. Given below is a chro¬ 
nology of events relating to the port 
strike. 

• 15 March: At midnight, work 
ceases at all the major ports of 
India, following the call for a strike 
given by leaders of the four recog¬ 
nised federations of port and dock 
workers. The main demands of the 
workers are: higher wages, an in¬ 
creased rate of house rent allo¬ 
wance, city compensatory allo¬ 
wance and other fringe benefits 
normally available to other public 
sector employees, Prior to the 
strike, negotiations between the 
workers and the ministry of ship¬ 
ping and transport had failed to 
bring about any tangible result. 

• 16 March: The government de¬ 
clares the port strike illegal, be¬ 
cause it was called when concilia¬ 
tion talks were underway. The navy 
is put on the alert to resume cargo 
operations at the ports, and para¬ 
military troops are brought out to 
guard all vital installations. 

• 19 March: The navy is deployed 
for the first time in Tuticorin to 
bring in a ship carrying 23,000 
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Ihe Lhantd remain-, of the workers hutments 


many ot whom began harawing Jena 
kand hl^ men, even in their colony 

J ena lodged a FIR with the police on 
[6 March 1984 expressing fear about 
iis and his tolloweis’ lives On 19 
March, Pandas’s men h,id gbeiaoed 
the houses oi Bhimsen Jena and his 
men when a havildar was sent to 
study the situation The havild-n wa' 
encircled by Pandav’s men Subse 
quenth Kanungo ai rived, but he 
was killed along with three othei 


policemen Had the police not bg.gii 
tactless and over optimistic, and had 
faced the mob of workers with 
adequate strength, the ghastly situa¬ 
tion could have been easily avoided. 
The volatility of the Paiadip labpiir 
situation IS too well known a fact toi 
have been ignored by the police, 
particularly when an all India port 
strike was in progress and when the 
port already had additional contin¬ 
gents of specially armed policemen 
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Chocolate dream come 
true with Mangharam 
Bourbon Deliciously 
Creamy chocolate 
sandwiched between 
Crispy Crunchy biscuits 


l 3 l 


Mangharam Bourbon- 
for those who 
love good living. 



mangharam sons 


fd«lM|iIora 

<'"*** Biscuits and Wafers 












In a wor 
some 


d of varying values 
things stand apart 


j 



A real pearl. Nature'i own masterpiece. Nurtured with care and 
efjort Perfected by time and patience A creation of eternal 
wonder Ttmeleis beauty that will be treasured as long as people 
value excellence 


A t Asian Paints we believe 
excellence is its own reward 

Our belief in enduring 
values and our concei n for 
serving the special needs of 
people have inspired a rare 
bond of trust 

Our striving for quality is 
more than just surface deep 
for instance, Asian Paints was 
the first to install a 
computerised Colour Control 
System. A process that has 


perfected 100% shade fidelity. 

But we are not content to 
rest on our laurels. We aspire 
to the ideals that make great 
ideas take shape. Our quest for 
perfection is a continumg 
commitment. Our pursuit of 
excellence will drive us 
on always. 

Because as leaders 
we know it takes uncommon 
excellence to make a company 
stand apart. 


A spectrum ol'excellence asian paints 



OBM/2flOt 





Mis Nandtni Satpdthy, Onssa opposition MIA, photographed when 
she visited the scene of the violence 


along with CISF, which were put on 
the alert because of the strike. 
Moreover, Pandav’s union, apparent¬ 
ly with the port management’s know¬ 
ledge, was increasing its militancy 
with induction of new “worker sar- 
dars” although there was a ban on 
entry of fresh hands in the port area. 
The union’s hst of these sardars 
included a number of people against 
whom cases were pending with the 
police. Many of these sardars have 
been arrested in connection with the 
killing of the four policemen and the 
rival labour leader. Pandav, thou^ 
wanted by the police, is still 
absconding. 

The cleavage between the port 
management, CISF and Pandav’s un¬ 
ion on one side and the police, Pan¬ 
dav’s rival union and the majority of 
fetevedores on the other, is now prom¬ 
inently manifest after the 19 March 
^1984 incidents. Differences between 
the port management and the dis< 
trict law and order agency had for 
quite some time in the past led to the 


former’s increasing leaning towards 
the CISF. 

While disputing the claim of Pan¬ 
dav’s union’s affiliation to INTUC, 
Pravat Samantaray, president of the 
INTUC-recognised Utkal Port and 
Dock Workers Union, strongly ac¬ 
cused the port management of “hav¬ 
ing pursued a dangerous divide and 
rule policy over the last few years as 
a result of which industrial harmony 
at the port is at stake. The manage¬ 
ment has never wanted an enlight¬ 
ened leadership of workers to grow. 
It has been engineering inter-union 
and intra-union rivalries with an ulti¬ 
mate goal of developing its own loyal 
army of workers.” Samantaray’s 
views were also shared by the leader 
of the MHS-affiliated union, S K 
Bhattacharya and a cross section of 
people at Paradip. Some police offic¬ 
ers also expressed their bitterness at 
the manner in which the port affairs 
are presently managed. Without a 
change in the altitude of the port 
authorities, the 19 March incident 
may not be the last of its kind. ■ 


ONE LAKH 
PRIZE FOR 
AUTHORS 

Tlic Delhi Administration 
ha.s instituted a prize of Rs 
one lakh for the best book for 
children on the “Histoty of 
the Freedom Movement. ” 

This has been announced by 
Chief Executive Councillor 
Jay Parvesh Chandra. Wri¬ 
ters and ‘-cholars from all 
over India are in\ ited to par¬ 
ticipate in this open competi¬ 
tion. 

The younger generation is 
not fully informed about the 
freedom movement. Thus, 
the puipose ot the book is to 
piesent before young minds 
a graphic picture of India’s 
unique freedom struggle and 
the lives and deeds of the 
heroes who guided it. All this 
will inspire them to work 
dedicatedly toward.-, prcvserv- 
ing this haid won freedom 
and stiengthening national 
unity. 

The book may be intro¬ 
duced tor students at Secon¬ 
dary and Senior Secondary 
level. 

'I'wo cojiies ot manuscripts 
m.iy be sent bv 31st Decem¬ 
ber, IWf) and should contain 
35,t)(K) to 30,000 words 
mote 01 less. Mamiscnpls 
mav be either in English or 
I lindi. 

A panel ot eminent waters 
and reputed historians wilt 
svieen the manuscripts sub¬ 
mitted. 

Delhi Administration will 
hold the copvlight of the 
manuscript and the right to 
translate, pant, publish and 
sell tlie book in anv Indian 
language besides English and 
incorporate such amend¬ 
ments as it deems in. 

Foi clanhtalion 01 sugges¬ 
tions, please write to Chiet 
Executive Councillor Did 
Sect etariate, Delhi-110054 




When women write 


Darryl D'Mon*^c 


%i#da\ 

the nattein’s most 
i^n^BacEjf f'nan allv 1“ 
warding pn/e nmied -tirer B I' 
( 5 oenka was tecoivod hv V K Naia 
ilTiuaa mm i >t me /'ii f I’l 

Kf’i, I ^ I / e r» if,; I 
A'ot ,h 1' tj .iw i.'J vji I. 

/ { \e I' 1(1 ' '1!! - ■' 1 '1 e ’’ 

'he tde i(t‘ i ' ^IV’U'!' £'\« o( 
CO'Itln I t’ Vi b.'( •> Pi ‘at“J Nt 
•imhi’i » ' •> flesfanea /o -'in 


• imh I’l » 
tinri * o ti ' j 'I ft i)i.-''inr m 
ir>' ' < 1. a S', ) h •■ 51 

'Sf •• " r *i qi),t . t II le ’’ ( 

Bm<i«( I ' t d't'cnr .en *'> j ‘i > 
ten* ' l\( nrof°s,i lO > ict '>i 
now t>i K > t'l'I- .'"d hono' ' '•'» 
tu''(' hovh I' I o* i'£ eri >*n'p1os» d hv 
1 p net h ' 1< vore"- heist It ro 
vvonie 1 ' I'M't 

It ' ’ ' lU'ii 1 ijtiesf'on of the ^en 
or If I ' pin whi'te fhe f'Vi t^imholise 
the ' t imitn li'i.i -fid llte a w 
M" > inh'o rest sii fl up tb( 

1 11005 ot a (nr<’t and proved h 
nett'e 11 rlip 1*0 'TtJeot'. v\'ii' 
(Ihosh h » ihiK 1 .'inhlt d in>o'i bei 

ns ltd i\ ■ ( i<t o' »• It we e loe 
P >ii5n> *"1 hot w 1 o?i’\ one / n of 
lOrUt ng ’ It would 'v 1 'Bitil il 1 
»he ''tss wli n "s o mmiiaii wa* t '> 
nidway rhioiigt’ his caieei 
\si Ti n s( nbes m hi taken setionsli 
hi ilniK-* retets' awards in competi 
non w'fh men I hat distinction has 
now gone lo Nit'ija t howdhurv, civil 
>ip! ts loiresponcli'nt of The States 
iv in who has bagged this y» at s 
IH ( I — India ^ndav award 
in new i niinalisni women aie 
deili 11 ’ with 1 sues which the older 
>’!■ Il' oi wo lid hd\c thought “too 
f toi tnem ro handle Chow 
It I I 5 wi II Ion ahoni the chilaren 
4 iiittims ot the massaiies in 
\>sani -the veiy possibility ot hei 
louin'Sing to that troubled state 
wou'd have been regarded with 
ilain 'sr amusement bv male col 
leagi onh j few years ago What is 
more i w ma)p journalists mav hate 
oon ' s ted thir the condition ot the 
hil I was omething worth writ 
mg I 'oor <•' lit hot woman who has 
bldtcil J ail IS Sheeld Baise, 

svho 51.o( } I ,) r ‘ Billa tapes”—the 
' onltssio.i (1 ihe notoiious muidei 
't to police othcials in Bombay She 
leserves even inoie credit lot tiei 
r ourageous investigations of the 


nhght I'f women m Agta 5 lemand 
homo B nih tv hro’hels md severa' 
I’her sit oat tons hpcaii‘'e she wotk* 

* J I'ee' tncpr 

Women an bre ling nwav from 
•he tonlines of what 's derogatoiily 
Cnewn is 'h'* 'aches j igt ’ and 
»ro' lit,’ th.u tilt ' 'nt is 

ic (>mi lird a ■! )0’i *1'' i 
0'"r male fotui -rpiit' Soini'''!u' 
tdi of Ihe fx If'gi iuff Bps not only 
’ “ported f'om five nm-tb oast 
tjut even M 1 / rtu'ine ’ho 

”.’1 wi ’h( tt h fped (his news 
t'tpet M' m t. nde it ^ polu y to 
f. e worn t .ptria* torrespon 
I nr in Bo’■oa ''tiga Pellis, has 
(Ti inv e'” I' 11 'Ill's *1 her ctedii 
ad was tt sponsible fo' tiling a wn’ 
pei'lion in rho Bombav Hiph ( omt to 
tsy the “viction of pav "tent dwel 
'ers Anil J Piaiap wa' in the fhiik o< 
he I'oiibie in hn 1 tril t 
1 b(s has now aim ist < 'oated a new 
>fpfeorvi)e —the woman who can 
'oai m I'es at fheir own game si 
o tessti'lly earn r>i ed by Bhak*/ 
Btre playing ‘Shjhap ’ the ha'd 
ss na'Is editor of tlK mai'a/ir'e KA • 
ht’dar in the movie, /aaite Bb 
Vt iron Wt mav laugh ai /le veiv 
' ff t, but to tell the truth the pros 
oect of a woman becoming ihe editoi 
o> a big daily newspap 01 new 5 
iiidga/inc is quite unnet /ing in a 
o oiossion which is as male 
lominaied as any other 
(t wtiuid bt a gravt mistake 
however, for women to concentrate 
on what progressives would cal! 

class’ issues-the oppt sssion 0i 
women because they ait poor—and 
ignore “caste” fartois—their oppres 
jion because the \ are ivo/ n Saswa 
fi Ghosh who won her aa.ird tor a 
piece in the Amnta Bai-a' Patnka 
atlco ‘ Adnasi women Cou their lot 
be any woise’” seems to understand 


Women are 
breaking away 
from the 
confines of the 
‘‘ladies’ page” 


this because she deals with their 
exploitation in Bihar both bv dikus 
or outsiders as well as by their own 
men I was amused tp find her qiiot 
jng ex nun fvotsna who is an activ 
1 st T the Smgbhum General Em 
ployce I nion. isserting that it was 
impt I'lvc to oiganise women m a 
5'p.*'lie oiganisaiion fiv< veais 
igo put th It ety question to the 
sanu [votsna and was rathei dis 
(omt t> d when she ingrilv reto'fed 
that 'hi was >g inoing mine work 
er' 'v I iss nor vvom»'n exclusively' 
flu I aste pnihlnm inteiesting 
Iv “ni'tgh IS tiso ‘urfacmg not |ust 
ir n’ - tigaiions of exploitation but 
also ) other ispects ot lournahjm 
rhi" ’lo' Ceii'te lot Science & En 
vtrcnmerit in Pelhi, which combines 
toiii'ial sm with lesearch and co 
ope "cs with voluntary develop 
m- d 'irgaiiisa'ions, was surprisecl to 
d'5cover that the Chipko movement 
sp lilt illy, and the fuelwood crisis 
gi I ill\ con erns women centrally 
bcc 'I 5e K >5 thev who have to tindge 
o,,, longiuemng distances to fetch 
w jod to cook with every day Family 
p anning 4 s anothei such aiea 
Anothoi aspect of "women on 
V omen, which is ail too often 
bi'ricd under the carpet, is the arti¬ 
culation of the problems that they 
f * e not ,ust 111 social but in psycho 
logical tirms as well Such strident 
campaigneis foj women’s rights as 
Susan B'-ownmtl'er and Germ tine 
Greet seem to have arrived at this 
new awakening The monthly, Manu- 
<>hi, can les fragments of the personal 
histones of women which are often 
tar more interesting than the di- 
atnbes against soc lety A few young 
women journalists have tried to ex 
plore this utu harted territory 
Yashodhara Dalnita, fur instance has 
carried a long conversation between 
three women who quite trankly talk 
about the feelings of inadequacy 
they feel in relation to men and 
other deep seated dilemmas Ayesha 
Kagdl, more recently, has written 
about the teelings of women who 
have just giVen birth and inter¬ 
viewed Margaret Drabble about her 
being both mother and writer With¬ 
out, I hope, sounding too conde¬ 
scending, I would like to think that it 
ts when women find their own voice 
that they will become even more 
effective j'ournalists 




Sweeping range 
Smashing looks 

Superlative strength 



The new super luggage from Safari 


Galaxy is impecxabiy designt-'d and completed, down to 
Its smallest detail Its unique buckle down floating flap 
ensures clotnes stay just the way you packed , , 

The famous Safari 6 lever vault iock assures total 
security . , Convenient detactislile wheels glide over 
any surface . . . And its touqfi and lighf body is built to 
withstand even the louahest treatment ., But this is 
just part of the :itopyl 

Galaxy come.s to you at a ni ire you'll find hard to believe 
In colours harder to resist, tike the recently introduced 
silver grey, almond and mushroom. Oi ttv striking 
variations of eant.. sky and fern. All available to you m 
five fetching sizes - - 1 k 21. if-1. 26 ft il8. 
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Unique buckle down floating flap Extra safe 6 lever 

vault lock 


Convenient, 
detachable wheels 


Galaxy from Safari-It’s just what you had in mind .SSf&ri 
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once IS not en< 


A« com« cteaw,, KaAinir ; , 
urrfokis v'our ve^ pwfi dtear^$ ..:' 
stpwly....', 

And suddenly-it’s anod^er world. 
I^e pkiM (or you two only. Where 
t}>6 l^auty of nature vies with the 
chirm of your togetherness. 

into its 




Live in a houseboat on the Dal or 
Nagin Lake. Float along in your 
own reverie. Don't even go out to 
^op, t«t the market come to you. 
Strike a be^ain amidst.the ripples. 
Take a token of love to cherish 
and remember. Perhaps a shawl, a 
handiaaft piece or lovely 
silverware, 

Spend some time at the hushed 
C^ashmeshahi Tourist Village away 
frpm the bustle. Whip up your own 
^mial in dte self-contaihed cottage. 
Or yob could coax your ‘COdk-on- 
call^^^to serve you the chotefist 
Kashmiri 

dishes. ~ \ 


b^'way'.to 

Join the revelers celebtaatnjf;!^^ 
S^ng Festival in ’ Badom 
amoTfd orchwds—where 
festivity and welcome s0h$9^^ 
and Wonwun greet yqu.-1^^ 
hot Clip of Kashmfri tea'fcdmi'i.v';? 
Samovar. And get a taite.of’ - 
traditional Kashmlr. , 

You could spend hours tci^'d^rvr 
lusLglidli^ along in a canOpf^llV:^* 
shikara. ^joying the togetnSn^n^^' 
The warm silence 
giving a new 
meaning 
to your 
relation^ip. 



Pr take a walk in the 
Botanical Garderts and experience 
die toy; erf discovering .the beeuty. 
dibrs. dll aroand:r^the finest ros^.ln 
India, the brilKant hues of tulips, 
pansies and narcissus. And as the 
sun goes down, watch Pnrimahai 
gleam. 

Or reheat to a quiet place like 
Daksiim or Aharbal. Stare die. 
exhriwadon ofnatufe, as your 
reladbnshtp blossOirts. Spend aday 
.aipadtiga^ 

"Jialie a permd hdm^ WUdlfe 
iWaJden at Srii^gir, wprd y^b dp. 

Gjd (harbig Htte 
nbiiabw of excibng 
^ adivltles awatt you, Guimarg4> stiU 
snpvu^bouhd,' v^-exedtent wdifte 


But once is not enough. Redhw'.; 
those very moments. Artd f^l dfft . 
tingling joy of love all over a^rfrii ':; 
Kashmir awaits you—now arid;ihdif 

*9®'"- '.Ce¬ 

lt's a honeymooner’s paradise..., ^ . 

And spring in Kashmir paints A 
freshness not only in Pahal|iiniii' 
Sonmarg, Kokemag, Verinag*. ';^ 7; 
Achabal, Aharbal. But ail over. 
Come discover beauttfufKasi^n^^f’; 
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A beautiful way to furnish 
your bathroom 

Johnson Redder Sanitaryware 
With the Johnson reputation for 
quality and durability 

Washbasins and Indian and 
Western style commodes In sleek 


designs and a range of pleasing 
colours to match your Johnson tiles 
All vitreous coated for a smooth, 
sparkling finish' 

So when you're shopping for 
Sanitaryware, go to the people 
you trust Johnson 


^ JOHnSON PEDDBB 

<9* SAHIIAKnUU 

From the makers of Johnson Tiles 






REVIEW: BOOK 



Mountbatten and Nehru 



When, in the wake of partition, Punjab erupted in flames, did Prime Minister Nehru panic , 
and hand over the reins of power to Lord Mountbatten the Governor-General, from whom • 
he had only weeks before taken over the administration of free India? If so, was it really O* >1,. 
closely-guarded secret? What were the relations between the Crown representative and > 
the first Prime Minister? What was Mountbatten's opinion of Nehru's ability to govern orid ^ 
how did he view Nehru's response to the crucial issues of post-partition India? These 
questions are answered in Mountbatten and Independent India, 16 August 1947-18 June ^ 
1948, by Larry Collins and Dominique Lapierre, (published by Vikas Publishing House Pvt > ' ,■ 
Ltd, 5 Ansari Road, New Delhi 110 002, price Rs 125). VIVEK SENGUPTA reviews the / 

book. 


...But that day which witnessed the 
consummation of a long struggle for 
freedom, saw too the tragedy of a 
rupture within the nation. A people 
who had battled together against a 
common enemy, moved by the same 
pulsations of patriotism and the 
same vision of freedom, were now to 
be divided. A country that was one 
through long centuries of historical 
development and by virtue of geog¬ 
raphical frontiers was to be artifi¬ 
cially bisected into twp dominions. 

Partition was unnatural. Geog¬ 
raphically the country was indivisi¬ 
ble and by historical association the 
two communities were inseparable. 
Their cultures had nourished each 
other so long that they were indis¬ 
tinguishable. Now a frontier would 


have to be created, tearing through 
bonds of association. Not the 
surgeon’s healing knife but the 
butcher’s destructive axe would be 
in operation. The country would be 
disrupted, the orderly threads of 400 
million human lives which were in¬ 
terwoven to form the fabric of India, 
would be torn. 

—D.F. Karaka, describing 14—15 ' 
August 1947 in Betrayal in India 

O f all the accounts that I 
have read of the day of 
independence and dis¬ 
memberment of India, few 
manage to so successfully 
convey in simple yet poignant prose 
the supreme tra^dy of partition as 
do the great Parsi journalist’s 


stralght-from-the-heart words. And ' 
he goes on to say, “Like a nightmare, 
one could see the tragedy of division, - 
the chaos it would bring and the 
violence it was likely to entail...” 

No, no, no, says Lord Mountbatten^ 
the last Viceroy and the first Gov¬ 
ernor General of India, and the man 
who oversaw the transfer of power 
for Britain, to Collins and Lapierre; 
although, a degree of upheaval was , 
considered inevitable, no one, but no , 
one, foresaw the unspeakable vio¬ 
lence that accompanied partition. 

At least, 2,00,000 were killed (and , 
this by Mountbatten’s own conserva¬ 
tive estimate); millions more were 
uprooted from their home and 
hearth, from places they were born 
and raised in, and transplanted on 


Transfer of power: Mountbatten hands over the reins of power to Nehru 














f;^hat essentially was foreiw stul. 
only to have to start life afresh in 
poverty and dearadation. You have 
' $0 come from a family so displaced to 
really know what partition aid to the 
olives of ordinary people. No wonder 
'ipoUins and Lapierre found its after* 
.math weighing heavy on the Earl of 
;'.Burma’s conscience* 

, This is the third book on India’s 
independence by the two “instant 
historians.” The first, of course, was 
freedom at Midnight, the runaway 
'^bestseller of the mid-Seventies. Then 
.'came Mountbatten and the Partition 
of India which comprised, in the 
ymain, personal interviews with the 
last Viceroy, taken to provide mate¬ 
rial for the first book and dealing 
largely with how Mountbatten the 
sailor had succeeded where WaveU 
the soldier, had failed, and gave 
freedom to the King Emperor’s sub¬ 
jects. If “bliss was it in that dawn (of 
freedom) to be alive” was the gener¬ 
al mood of the book, that of this 
volume is nightmare in freedom’s 
wake. Once again the core of the 
book consists of long interviews con¬ 
ducted with Mountbatten in Broad- 
lands, his country home. The sep¬ 
tuagenarian man of many parts is 
remarkably candid in the interviews 
and displays impressive powers of 
recall. 

One of the pet criticisms against 
Mountbatten is that he had rushed 
the transfer of power through and, 
had he gone slower, exercising more 
atience, the cataclysm might have 
een avoided. A quarter century 
after the event, Mountbatten dis- 
amees; “...I will tell you something: 
ii 1 was going to stay on, I couldn’t 
have stayed on ten weeks. Ten 
months. It would have to be ten 
years. How does Britain stay on for 
ten years? The war was over, troops 
wanted to get home, be demobilised. 
How are you going to stay on against 
the wishes of the intelligentsia, the 
leaders of the Congress Party? What 
makes anyone think that law and 
order would have been any better 
after ten years of the British fighting 
against tne Indians? 

“The difference between me and 
those people (who disa^eed with 
him) was that 1 saw only too clearly 
what the alternatives were and I 
took the only course open. Nobody 
I’ve met has told me what they’d do 
to implement what had to be done 
otherwise. 

“Thinking back after 25 years, and 
particularly since you stimulate my 
thoughts, I don’t think I would have 
done anything different now after 25 
years with the available knowledge, 
even with hindsight. 

“If I could have foreseen those ten 
million moving, what would I have 
done? Ckiuld I have held up the 
course of events? Could I have stop¬ 
ped! the transfer of power? And what 
would have been the advantage of 
stopping it? 

“I don’t believe I would have done 
anything different.” 

24 



Mountbatten: was he asked by- 
Nehru to run the country-? 


Nor does Mountbatten apee with 
the suggestion that he dioT not pay 
heed, to the warnings of Sir George 
Abell, his private secretary, and Sir 
Evan Jenkins, Governor of the pre- 
partition Punjab, that “the Punjab 
vvas going to erupt, but that you 
listened instead to Nehru who kept 
assuring you it wouldn’t.” 

“Neither Jenkins nor Abell,” he 
answers, “ever foresaw the eruption 
on the scale and lines it took place. 
They foresaw trouble. The trouble 
they foresaw would have been taken 
care of by the troops we sent up. 
(Mountbatten was very proud of the 
55,000 ‘handpicked’ and ‘impartial’ 
soldiers he had sent to Punjab.) 

“That’s why I sent them. 1 listened 
to their warnings. 1 didn’t listen to 
Nehru. Both Nehru and Jinnah were 
convinced they could hold it. But I 


Nehru: relied on Mountbatten ? 



kMw they OQiadht 

“What wdhc wrong.time’the dte^ 
simultaneous mass reaction whid 
hobody foresaw. Nobody .foresgv 
that millions of peofile would up 
stake and change sides and bt 
attacked the whole time. That w< 
didn’t foresee. We foresaw people or 
the boundaries maiding smw adjust 
ments. It never occurred to us that 
people in Lahore would try to gc 
across or vice versa. That no one 
foresaw." 

Again and again, like a balladit 
refrain, comes the apologia of s 
conscience-stricken man; Mountbat 
ten’s protestations that not one per 
son had the prescience to anticipate 
the terrible course of qyents: “Now, 
we always go back t6 the same 
question. Could it have been 
avoided? You really have to get this: 
it wasn’t foreseen by anybody, at any 
level, at any time...” 

Again, “I was not such a fool as not 
to realise that the partition of India 
could not fail to bring with it certain 
strains and troubles. But nobody, 
none of the Indian leaders or politi¬ 
cians, none of my CID nor any of my 
experts, nobody forecast, foresaw or 
foretold the extent of what was going 
to happen...” 

And again. “...1 did not visualise 
and I was not advised and nobody 
did visualise, nobody. 1 repeat no¬ 
body told me we were going to have 
massacres on this scale... nobody 
warned me what we were in for, 
because nobody foresaw it. Nehru 
didn’t. Gandhi didn’t. Jinnah didn’t. 
CID didn’t. Don’t let anybody tell 
you they foresaw this, because they 
didn’t. Or if they did, and didn’t tell 
me, they were criminals.” 

G andhi did not? Now that rings 
false. Of course, Gandhi did. Col¬ 
lins and Lapierre themselves admit 
as much. In the introduction to this 
work they say, “...There was only one 
voice that constantly warned that 
partition would be .followed by a 
storm of bloodshed and killing— 
Gandhi’s. And, as he was the first to 
admit, his was a voice to which none 
paid heed in those heady summer 
days of 1947.” 

In extenuation Mountbatten says 
that, in a way, “the massacres were a 
tribute to British power, and the 
belief in British protection. It was 
the removal of British protection 
which caused it.” And placing the 
statistics in perspective he points 
out: 

“Now if you just say, ‘200,000 
people died,’ it sounds terrible. But 
what is 200,000? Out of 400 million? 
That’s one person in 2,000* isn’t it? 
Work it out. It is 0.01 per cent, 
something of that order. It is a frac¬ 
tional percentBge. That’s the first 
thiM to realise. 

“Mcondly, wide, vaat areas oi 
dia were absolutely undisturbed. 
The whole of the south, most of the: 
east and west. T^ and remmnb^ 
that. Bengal waa undisturbed...’'' . . 







^ jwt th9 i»rQ>^ of 
|b^(f world w«r, th« nlan’ who had 
been the supreme allied coaimander 
in the south-eaat Asia theatre, does 
confess; “Now my conscience of 
course, has all these lives on it to a 
certain extent.” But history will also 
acknowledge that when all hell 
broke loose in the Punjab, this man 
whom the Indians had urged to'stay 
back as the dominion’s first Governor 
General, took charge and did his 
utmost to alleviate the hopeless 
situation, bringing all his organisa¬ 
tional skills to bear on the 
monumental task he had taken on. 

It was in Freedom at Midnight that 
Collins and Lapierre claimed to be 
revealing, for the first time, “the 
most closely-guarded secret of the 
last Viceroy’s life,” that on 6 Septem¬ 
ber 1947, when the communal con¬ 
flagration seemed beyond control, 
Nenru had secretly placed the reins 
of power back into the hands of 
Mountbatten. Both Patel and he 
were of the opinion that the Gov¬ 
ernor-General, with his military ex¬ 
perience, was Best suited to restore a 
semblance of order in the country. 

The authors'claim was conte.sted 
as soon as Freedom at Midnight had 
appeared, by D.R. Mankekar, the 
superannuated editor. He was the 
special representative of his paper in 
the capital in 1947. Writing a letter 
to the editor of the Times of India 
(18 February. 1976), he asserted that 
far from being the “most closely 
guarded secret,” the fact was com¬ 
mon knowledge to most correspon¬ 
dents in the capital at the time! 

In this book, Mountbatten reveals 
at considerable length how every¬ 
thing came about. After the transfer 
of power, the Governor-General had 
gone up to Simla for a well-deserved 
rest. He hadn’t been there very long 
when V. P. Menon called him to say 
that Nehru and Patel wanted him to 
come down to Delhi: “Your Excellen¬ 
cy, must return to Delhi...If your 
Excellency isn’t down within 24 
hours, don’t bother to come. It’ll be 
too late, we will have lost India.” 
Mountbatten had enormous regard 
for Menon, that most remarkable 
bureaucrat; “I wish you’d known 
him, he was a great, great man. The 
poorest of the poor, he was self- 
educated, and he was so low he got 
Rs 30 a month...And he was a really 

f reat man, marvellous man. I loved 
im very, very dearly,” When Menon 
old him that he must come down 
rom the hills, the King’s cousin had 
to heed, “All right, VP, old swine. I’ll 
come down.” 

When he did meet Nehru and 
Patel, what the Prime Minister and 
the Deputy Prime Minister told him 
was so sensational that Mountbatten, 
who was wont to keep meticulous 
records of most meetings (a signifi¬ 
cant portion of this volume consists 
of some of those reports as well as 
some highly classified communica¬ 
tions sent to him by hU staff), did not 
thiiik it prudent to coihmit anything 


to paper. “It wasn’t done at the 
time,” he says, because “it was too 
hot. What’s going to come is very hot, 
and I wouldn’t put it down. It’s only 
now, after 25 years, that I can tell it. 

“They were very gloomy and they 
said that the migrations had ex¬ 
ceeded their worst fears, the Punjab 
Boundary Force couldn’t compete, it 
was all right. Gandhiji was holding 
the fort in Calcutta, but in Punjab it 
was terrible... ‘and in Delhi itself 
we’re having violent scenes.’ 

“The thing was deteriorating and 
they said, ‘We don’t know how to 
hold it.’ I said, ‘Why not? You’ve 
taken over power.’ And Nehru said, 
‘While you were exercising the high¬ 
est command in the war, we were in 

f irison. You’re a professional, a high- 
evel administrator. We’re not 
amateurs, we just know nothing. You 
can’t just turn over this country to 
us, having stayed with us all our lives 
with ail your knowledge and experi¬ 
ence, then leave us, without any 
experience or knowledge of how to 
do it. Will you fun the country?’ 
(That’s the extraordinary thing.) 

“ .’You must understand,’ Nehru 
said, ‘You’ve got to take it. We 
pledge ourselves. We’ll do whatever 
you sav. We’ll be far more obedient 
than when you were Viceroy. Please, 
take over the country.^ 


“I said, ‘Well, look, it’s terrible, for 
if it were known that you’d turned 
over the country to me, you’d be 
finished. You’d be a laughing stock,. 
The Indians keep back the British 
Viceroy and then turn the country , 
back to him? That is out of the 
question!’ 

“They said, ‘Well, we may find 
ways of disguising this, but if you. 
don’t do it, we can’t manage it,’ 

“ ‘All right,’ I said very reluctantly. 
‘I’ll do it, and of course I can pull the 
country together because I tio know 
how to do It, but I think you must all 
agree that nobody must know about 
this. Nobody must know you have 
made this extravagant offer to me, or 
these requests; we shall find a solu¬ 
tion which will be done in such a way 
that it will appear to be constitu¬ 
tionally normal, correct and proper.’ 

Well, Mankekar for one, .says that 
Nehru’s extraordinary request was 
not a secret, even at the time, Collins 
and Lapierre wrote in Freedom at 
Midnight that “had the decision 
taken at it (the meeting) become 
known, the knowledge could have 
destroyed the career of the char¬ 
ismatic Indian statesman who would 
emerge in the years to come as one 
of the world’s major figures.” 

If the capital’s press corps knew of 
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the developments, it certainly did 
pot make any difference to Nehru’s 
standing among his people For if he 
had sought Mountbatten’s assistance 
in tiding over the equally extraordin 
ary situation, it was not tantamount 
to handing the country back on a 
platter to the Crown representative 
It was, in the circumstances, the 
wisest thing to do. Posteiity shall 
certainly forgive Nehru this one 
step. 

I f Nehru and Patel came out in less 
than favourable light it is in the 
manner in which they allow Mount 
batten to assume the schoolmaster’s 
role and they behave like “chas 
tened schoolboys,” that expression 
of Mountbatten’s that raised such a 
storm when it was first quoted in 
Freedom at Midnight 

The modus opeiandi to quell the 
Puniab riots was that Mount batten 
would take all the important deci 
sions, but every one of them would 
ostensibly be at the cabinet’s re 
quest “ ‘So you two will ask me to 
set up an Emergency Committee in 
the cabinet and I will agree Will you 
do that?’ 

“ ‘Yes’ 

“ ‘All right You’ve asked me I will 
take the chair because you invite me 
to’’ 

“ ‘Yes, we invite you ’ ” 

And, so they went through the 
charade of the cabinet telling the 
Governor-General what they wanted 
him to do, and Mountbatten says it 
worked “This is the way I dealt with 
It, and my God, they got the wind up 
because the next day everything was 
oing like that They went from 
ullock cart pace to jet aircraft 
pace—and as Nehru said, it was the 
most valuable lesson in government 
he’d ever had 

“They had no idea how to run 


things like that. Things really 
moved, and the reason it wa^ kept so 
secret was that it would have been 
disastrous if it had been known, in 
that generation, that they’d handed 
back the government to me But 
what gieat men would have had the 
sense to do it’ Lesser men would 
have let the thing go ” 

Time after time in the interviews, 
in his accounts of events, Mountbat 
ten shows himself as a schoolmaster 
who assumes thaige in every crisis 
situation telling ignorant, ‘Tatalis- 
tic” Indians what to do The best 
example of this is afforded in the 
description of the scene immediately 
after the Mahatma’s assassination 
‘‘And then I lealised, suddenly, we 
were up against the old fatalism of 
Asia and nobody was going to do 
anything Nobody was doing any 
thing I suddenly understood, it had 
come back once more to me But I 
was determined not to throw my 
weight about ” 

He began by using the supreme 
poignancy ot the situation to precipi 
tate a reconciliation between Patel 
and Nehru He summoned the two 
and, “I said, 'You both know how 
much I loved deal old Gandhiji ’ 
Then T said to them both, ‘Just let me 
tell you something Only three days 
ago when he saw me, he said how 
worried he was that you, his two 
greatest Irieiids, were di ifting apai 
t. He said, 'They’ll listen to you 
more than to me now Do your best to 
bring them togethei ’ This I said was 
his dving wish If he means all the 
things to you you’re implying with 
yourgiief here, this is what he 
wanted, let me see you embrace ’ 
And thev did 

“I then said, '1 take it that he’s to 
be cremated ’ 

“ ‘Yes, of couise ’ 


“ ‘I take it that yomr ciutont hi that 
it must be done in 24 hours.’ 

“ ‘Yes, of course.’ 

“ ‘I take it you appreciate there’ll 
be more people in Delhi tomorrow 
than there are inhabitants in Delhi.’ 

“ ‘Yes ’ 

‘‘ ‘You realise tb get a funeral 
procession through a crowd like that 
IS a major military operation’ .” 

So, the Governor General decided 
that a military funeral with fuU state 
honours it would be He gives the 
necessary instructions and then 
turns round to Nehru and says, “ 
'You must go to All India Radio and 
broadcast to the country ’ 

Nehru protests, “ ‘I can’t I’m not 
prepared, I don’t knows what to say ” 
Mountbatten reasons with him, 
“Look, when you get there, God will 
tell you what to say It will be a great 
speech ” 

That was how Nehru went and 
made his famous “ The light has gone 
out of our lives” oration To be sure 
Nehru had not been rehearsing in his 
mind what he would say to the nation 
when his beloved Bapu passed away' 
But It is difficult to accept that 
Nehru who had such an extraordin 
ary feel for words, who could, in 
Khushwant Singh’s phrase, “clothe 
his words with poetic resonance” 
would hesitate to speak to humanity 
on so momentous an occasion 

M ountbatten was just as quick to 
get involved in the Kashmir 
operations in October 1947 when 
Pakistani tribesmen came pouring 
into the valleyand India intervened 
after Mahaiaja Han Singh had 
signed the instrument of accession 
Mountbatten admits that he made a 
“mistake” in getting overly involved, 
but says in mitigation, “But, look I’m 
not a chap who tried to protect 
himself I knew none of these people 
had any idea how to run a defence 
committee and I knew all about it It 
would be very cowardly to do it 
behind a screen Nehru hadn’t a clue 
how to do It I also knew I could keep 
things straight It’s true I stuck out 
my neck, but I did it with my eyes 
open and I think I limited their 
excesses Whatever they did wrong, 
they did less wrong because I was 
there ” 

Mountbatten says that he wanted 
Kashmir to join Pakistan; “For one 
simple reason, it mgde Pakistan 
more viable.” (Yes, but by a similar 
token, did not its accession, as Nehru 
had argued, make India’s secular 
clauns more tenable’) He was con¬ 
vinced that East Pakistan would nev* 
er work, “The whole concept of two 
different peoples being held 
together over all those miles by the 
same religion was absolute non¬ 
sense. But West Pakistan was some¬ 
thing else, I Wanted it to work, I 
wanted it to be viable After all, I 
was responsible for it. I wanted 
Kashmir with them. I didn’t want to 
muck up my own creation, for (5od‘s 
sake.” 


Mountbatten Hanked bv Sardar Patel (evtiemc left) and Janahailal Nehru 
on his left and M A ftnnah (righrjldeclares his plan tor the partition ot India 
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V . 'ifo dbiuc if Hari 

Sitigh acceded to Akistan, Kehru 
wotud be honourable enough not to 
try to stall epotional attach* 
ment to the'land tn his forebears 
ttotwith^tandiiig. Two, Sheikh 
Abdullah, with his longstanding per* 
sonal friendship with Nehru, could 
swing popular opinion in favour of 
India. It all depended on what Hari 
Singh did and now Pakistan played 
its cards. In the event, Hari Singh, 
dreaming of an independent exist¬ 
ence, stuled for time and Pakistan 
botched things up by sending in 
those raiders. 

J innah never forgave Mountbatten 
for his involvement in the Kashmir 
operations,and ^ Christmas 1947, 
the Governor-General of India 
“knew that I had lost my influence 
with Jinnah because he didn’t trust 
me...” 

Mountbatten's prejudice against 
Jinnah' is manifest in the various 
references to him. Practically no¬ 
thing in either what Mountbatten 
says of him in the interviews or in 
the reports, now made public for the 
first time, shows him m favourable 
light. Ditto for what the Governor- 
General’s advisers have to say of the 
Quaid-e,Azam. Mountbatten wrote at 
one point that Jinnah’s mind is 
“warped” and General Messervy, the 
then GOC-in-C, Northern Command, 
told him that “Mr Jinnah had be¬ 
come more and moreimpossible and 
was afraid he was in an advanced 
stage of megalomania. It was gener¬ 
ally felt in Pakistan (and had even 
been expressed by Mr Liaquat Ali 
Khan) that Mr Jinnah’s usefulness 
had more than expired and that he 
was now an obstacle and positively a 
menace, but nobody could see any 
way of getting rid of him.” 

Mountbatten also seems to nurture 
a certain degree of prejudice against 
the Sikhs who he iielieved acted 
without thought and also had an 
active role to play in the communal 
carnage in Delhi and Punjab. Mount¬ 
batten describes them thus, “The 
Sikhs were indeed a particular prob¬ 
lem. They’re goodlooking, tall, they 
pride themselves on being magnifi¬ 
cent warriors and they are, under 
certain conditions, but not under all. 
Not very good in defeat, if pushed 
into a comer, but when everi^hing’s 

g oing well, they’re magnificent sol- 
iers. Very little commonsense or 
brains.” 

Records of the &>vemor-General’s 
meeti^s with various officials and 
the minutes of the Emergency Com¬ 
mittee meetings give an msij^t into 
bow the government was dealing 
with the Sikhs, among others, during 
the black September (tf 1947 and 
also lend a perspective to the cen¬ 
tre’s handling of the current Akali 
agitation. On 19 September 1947, 
one Maior*General^*^rt told him, 
“The Sikhs as a whbik, were more 
aiToigant than he had ever seen 
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them. In his view, Sikhistan had whom, decades later, Indira Gandhis; 

already been established. He felt did not play fair when she snan;be(l;V^ 

that the chance of the Sikhs disiifleg- away their privileges and JwiVy/vj 

rating would be greater if they were .purses. 

left alone. Any suggestion that they The worth of the Mountbatten pap^ i 
were going to be put down would ers cannot be overstated and 

only serve to 'solidify them...Lord serve as an excellent foil to the old 

Ismay pointed out that some 20 per sailor’s recollections. But, as o(td < 
cent of the Indian army consisted of reads the interviews it is difficult npi 
Sikhs. General Rees gave his view to wonder how much of it is^Uft;;:.! 
that if the government ordered any alloyed fact and how much of it Is;'' 
action against the Sikhs, all the Sikh coloured by a septuagenarian’s eX> ;'i 
soldiers would probably leave the aggerated sense of seXf-importanCfr, -i 
army...” There is a lot of discussion When Freedom at Midnight first 
on the permissible size of the kripan appeared, Lapierre was interviewed . - 
and talk of resentment among the by Inder Malhotra on Bombay D<^-/...1 
community after Sikhs on the street dartbkn. At one point, Malhotra hm ;; 

were disallowed to carry kripans. quietly suggested that it.was, 'j 

The reports of the Emergency Wltljkt, not Vry wise to rely on one i 
Committee meetings and the Gov* . vtevrii merely because h^ 

ernor-General’s conversations with ' yae 30 hours or sh M ■-! 

both officials and politicians give a,liNMMt Aff tagWf Lapierre had ’ 
picture of how the govemmeSf,. to know if 'i 

strove to contain the communal hahw ^ 

caust. The reports also contain a No^iwhteeften was anything but J 
wealth of material on Indo-Pakistani that. But Lapierre, who is fiercely 

relations in that period particularly proud of the ‘historical worth’ of the . 

with reference to the Kashmir dis- books he co-authors (The Times of . 

■ pute and the controversy over Indi- India, 15 February 1976), should i 

a’s delayed payment of Rs 55 crores, know that history is a collage of ; 

Pakistan’s outstanding share of the points of view and the version of one i 

cash balances. . man,—even though he may be the '■ 

One other aspect that the inter- principal protagonist in the events ’ 

views deal with at some length is the being discussed—is no more than a I 

question of the princes and their facet of the truth. With that caveat ■ 

accession. Mountbatten earnestly one heartily recommends Mounfbat-, ; 
believes that most of them were ten’s account of the epochal months . ] 

benevolent rulers who, again at his between transfer of power and the ; • 

behest, were satisfactorily accommo- first Governor-General’s departuM. j 
dated in the new ordet, but with; from India. P 
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1 TAVLEEN SINGH visitecT Hussainpur village in UP to find out 


E ven by Indian police stan¬ 
dards, the killing of a UP 
village youth Sauraj (18) in 
police custody on 14 March 
IS unique and almost un- 
: precedented in its sadism. He was 
boiled alive in a cauldron of hot 
sugarcane juice. The two constables 
who have been arrested for his death 
deny having pushed him into the 
cauldron, despite the fact that he 
made a dying declaration saying 
they did, and despite the whole vil¬ 
lage blaming them. 

What they ^o not dispute, howev¬ 
er, is that after pulling him out of the 
boiling hot cauldron, they took him 
to the nearest town, Budhana, which 
is six km away on a bicycle. He had 
third-degree burns and if the boiling 
juice did not kill him, the ride into 
Budhana must surely havekione. The 
villagers point out tha{ if the const¬ 
ables were really interested in sav¬ 
ing him they could have got hold of a 
bullock-cart or a buggy. 

The police have no explanation for 
this otner than that there were no 
vehicles around at the time. This, 
however, is not true. The police 
version of events is so different to 
what the villagers of Hussainpur 
have to say, that it is difficult to 
believe that they are talking about 
the same incident. 

Hussainpur is a small village (pop. 
around 6,000 people), about 40 
kilometres from Muzaffarnagar,and 
surrounded by picturesque mango 
groves and fields full of wheat and 
sugarcane at this time of the year. 
Like all UP villages, Hussainpur is 
poor, filthy and filled with flies and 
the smell of open drains. The only 
distinguishing feature is a beautiful, 
old, whitewashed mosque which is 
believed to have been built during 
the time of Shah Jahan. 

Sauraj was the eldest son of Garib 
Das, a harijan school teacher. He was 
a tail, well-built youth who was more 
interested in being a wrestler than a 
scholar, and so he dropped out of 
school after the eighth class. Accord¬ 
ing to the villagers he used to make 
quite a lot of money as a pehlwan 
and also did odd jobs. He worked for 
a while with a cattle-dealer called 


true, why were there 5,000 people 
resent at his funeral?In any ca^e,he 
ad no police record. 

On the night of 13 March, two 
constables, Rampal Singh and Pheru 
Singh, from Budihana police station, 
arrived in Hussainpur ostensibly on 
patrol duty. According to the villa¬ 
gers, they made their usual demands 
for chicken and liquor and pro¬ 
ceeded to get drunk. This is a routine 
affair, the villagers say, and every¬ 
one is too scared to refuse them 
whatever they demand. 

That particular day there was a 
nautanki (folk theatre) troupe also 
in the village and the two constables 
amused themselves by watching 
them perform. After that, fairly late 
at night, they turned up at the house 
of Lala Vir Sein and demanded beds. 
A few months earlier, there had been 
a robbery in his house and it had 
become routine for the policemen on 
patrol duty to stay with him. Accord¬ 
ing to him, they left around 5 am the 


next day. Other villagers say they 
proceeded to Saurai’s house in the 
harijan section of the village. 

Sauraj’s mother, Gpano, says that 
her son had just finished his early 
morning exercises and was about to 
go to the shop to get milk when they 
arrived. When they saw Sauraj they 
said, according to eye-witnesses, 
“You better come with us, we’ve 
been looking for you.” They had 
rifles with them and Sauraj went 
quietly. 

Sauraj’s mother says she and some 
other people tried to run after them 
to see where they were taking him, 
but they were on bicycles and were 
too fast. “Then,” she says breaking 
down, “the next thing I heard was 
that they took him to Bawana, beat¬ 
ing him up ail the way, and that once 
they got there, they threw him into 
the cauldron.” 

Bawana is about two kilometres 
away from Hussainpur, a dus^ trail 
connects the two viUages. People 


Ram Chail, one of the witnesses, near the cauldron in which Sauraj fell 
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'i'wn.f'My that kept hk- 
dAg him with Ithek xi|le butts and 
abusing lUm. Some say that they 
were asking him for money and he 
kept saying that he did not nave any. 

shanual’s kohlu (a unit to make 
unrefined sugar) is on .the edge of 
Bawana village. It was in one of the 
cauldrons here that Sauraj was 
burned. Ram Chail, who runs the 
kobla and is one of the two or three 
eye<witnesses to what happened 
says, “One of the constables went to 
see the village pradhan, the other 
one brought Sauraj near the caul¬ 
dron because he wanted to tie him 
with some rope and he tried to run 
away and feu in.” The villagers of 
Hussainpur believe that Ram Chail 
and the other eye witnesses have 
now been bought over by the police 
and that they^ told a different story 
when the incident happened. 

Ram Chail got confused when 
asked how it was that if the boy had 
fallen in himself, he did not manage 
to burn his feet, bands or face. He 
says it al>happened very quicklv and 
he is not sure. Ail he saw was that it 
was the policeman who saved the 
youth ana that when they pulled him 
out he said, “God will avenge what 
has been done to me.” According to 
the villagers, the policemen had 
tried to leave Sauraj at the kohlu 
and run off but others watching the 
incident prevented them. 

Once the two const 9 bles had got 
Sauraj to Budhana,they took him to 


thA faooQ.^md wiote but a 
First lafbnnatloa Report. (FIR) in 
which they said that un the morning 
of 14 Ma^,when they were return¬ 
ing from patrol duty,they had seen a 
man running tow^s Bawana vil¬ 
lage. "We ran behind him and tried 
to stop him Iwt when we got to 
Sfaamlal’s koblu be jumped into the 
cauldron. Wa took hun out and 
brought him to the police station.” 
The FIR was Hied under Section 309 
which is for attempted suicide. 

A second FIR was filed the same 
day on behalf of Sauraj’s mother, 
Gyano, in which she said utat her son 
had been taken away by the two 
policemen and then dhrown into the 
boiling sugarcane juice. She said 
that when she had earlier tried to 
make a report at the police station 
she had aaf been allowed to. 

When the villagers of Hussainpur 
heard what had happened to Sauraj, 
over a 1000 of them came to the 
Budhana police station and deman¬ 
ded justice. The police claim that 
they were so angry that they would 
have burned the police station down 
if they had not dispersed them with a 
lathi-charge. Several villagers were 
injured in the lathi-charge. 

In the meantime Sauraj was taken 
in a Matador van hired by the villa- 
zers, to Muzaffarnagar because the 
liospital in Budhana said they could 
do nothing. According to the villa- 
gers.he was still conscious, although 
it was nearly five hours after the 
incident. Before taking him to hos- 
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jdtaFtbey . lock him ^ 
the lupeHntendentof j 
him that be had been tl . 
cauldron by^ the two cm>s 

In Muzaffarnagar hosj^l; 
made a dying declaratiofl. kiyj^< 
same thing. He was trahsfeit^ 
Meerut hospital on 15 Monk'' 
died two days later on hoU indn 
No food was cooked in any ho^ 
Hussainpur on the day he dji 
the vdtoie village turned up 
funeral. By the next day the yiRhl 
had managed to collect over Rs 
for a memorial to him. 

Sauraj’s death was largely 
noticed by the national press. 

The Times of India carried a si 
two paragraph story from their 
zaffarnagar correspondent. In' 

UP Vidhan Sabha, however, an 
roar was created mainly by Lok 
and Congress(l) MLAs from tbe 's 
vvho were united in their condemm^ 
tion of the police. 

The police feel that the 
thing has been blown out of. 
proportion because some potiticifhki^ 
want a stick to beat the govenunei^^ 
with. They claim that the CongTes^l^ 
MLAs who have raised their voi(^;j 
against the police are dissidents w^:V 
want to gain political mileage our ofiV- 
Sauraj’s death. Somansh Prakas%^- 
the Congress(l) MLA, eve'hu 
threatened to burn himself to deuth f 
if no action was taken agaimst the’” 
guilty policemen. ^ 

Within the police there are fiitbS 
views about what happened. 
are some, who do not wish to 
quoted, who say that it looks like tm^l 
constables did throw him in. 
are others, who say, “We can bear^te 
man to death, shoot him even,b\|(|;^* 
whoever heard of policemeh Gidiii«.$^ 
something like this?” ‘ 

The villagers of Hussainpur'arjinii 
however, convinced that Sauraj 
burned alive. They say that the Ib^ri 
police are so corrupt and so brq)tmf 4 
that thw are capable of doing 
thing. When finding reasons for 
they did it, they say that Sauraj 
have had some enemies who, bribd^ v. 
the constables to do it. or they may^v\ 
have asked him for money which hir^^ 
could not give. ' ;V; 

A police inquiry by Kirpal Sin^ '* 
Tyagi, an inspector from Kha^qulit';;' 
has been ordered into the incident 
but the local administration aiid-I 
even tbe police feel chat it would be t* < 
better for some other agency to con- 
duct the inquiry. 

A very explosive situation exists in 
Hussainpur and since Saurars death 
not a single policeman from Budhana- 
police station has been able to go ' 
there. If justice is not done thp. ;. 
situation could well explode. Said 4' 
village elder; “There are only twp ■* 
things that a villager is frightenwl >:' 
of—-rosing his izzat (respect) and tha" ’ j 
police. If we are all prepared 
speak against the police it ihusf;^ 
mean something.” R ? 
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iS, Johar 


(19ZO-1984) 

By I. S. JOHAR 


f s This obituary was written by I. 
I" S.Johar , some time before he died. 


1 j, * s there has been no press 
statement by Mt 1, S. 
•' / % Johar for the last three 

/ weeks, it is concluded 

JLb iJiLbeyond doubt that he has 
kicked the bucket. Newsmaker, 
shocker, plagiarist and least of all an 
actor. Producer India Sen Johar’s 
birth was not reported in the press 
5 because the PTI and UNI had no 
V ctirrespondents in the town of his 
■■ birth, Tullagan.i in Pakistan. There is 
no definite proof of his exact date of 
, birth either, as being an actor of the 
Hindi screen, his date of birth too 
hud been advancing with advancing 
vears. Usually coming events cast 
their shadows before, but he cast it 
three days after his arrival in this 
, world when his mother died of infec¬ 
tion contracted from him. He was 
! ’ adopted by his childless maternal 
' uncle and aunt who struggled the 
rest of their lives in attempting to 
adapt themselves to him. Nothing of 
any con.sequence happened in his 
life till the age of 1.3, after which he 
got habituated to an inconsequential 
life. The first entry in his private 



I.S.Johar: love for everyone 


diary mentions an incident at the age 
of four when he hid himself inside a 
big box, playfully, to worry his pa¬ 
rents. His parents searched him out 
and after that he never got lost 
though every one wanted him to. At 
that very early age, he showed a 
typical streak of patriotism when he 
could nut resist from easing himself 
in his half pants in a British court 
over which his magistrate father 
presided. It is the same style of 
patriotism with which later he enter¬ 
tained millions in his films like Johar 
and Mehmood in Goa, Johar in Kash¬ 
mir and Joi Bangla Desh, etc. He 


learnt to read the time on the clocks 
even before he learnt ty count one, 
two, three. This was due to his ne¬ 
cessity of knowing the School-closing 
time to go home without going to 
school. When caught playing truant, 
his father blackened nis face, strip¬ 
ped him naked, pushed him into the 
street where a meighbour’s little 
femaje child ^ave him refuge. He 
never|orgot this act of kindness and 
repaid it scores of time giving refuge 
to girls after stripping them. Like 
most other illustrious writers, he 
drank deep at the sea of experience 
specially when his father was the 
superintendent of the Reformatory 
of Criminal Tribes at Amritsar. Also, 
at Amritsar, he often visited the 
famous Jallianwala Bagh where 
General Dyer had stationed his 
machine guns at the only exit and 
assassinated hundreds of patriots 
who had no escape route. Later as a 
student leader when Johar organised 
mass meetings, he saw to it that the 
venue always had a secret exit in 
case of lathi charge by the police, for 
patriots to take to their heels at the 
heels of leader Johar and his tactical 
ingenuity made him the most popu¬ 
lar student leader of his times. 

Being a follower of Mahatma Gan- 


' Johar with Simi, Anjfie Dickenson and J. C. Jain at the mahurat of Johar and Mehmood in Goa 









Johar meets Qaeen Elizabeth U 

dhi, he travelled all through his 
examinations in third class. Being 
modest and unassuming, his degrees 
in MA in Political Science, MA in 
English & LLB ^either made him 
proud nor educated. His legal career 
started with his suing his family for 
partition of property and so brilliant¬ 
ly did he argue his case for partition, 
that it influenced the greatest in the 
land in to accepting the partition of 
the country. Pushed out of his prop¬ 
erty and Pakistan, he pushed deep 
into India till he reached Bombay. 
Here he got film-struck and nothing 
has struck the films more ever since. 
He alone could pat himself for the 
cry for better films. Though he may 
not have raised the cry for them, his 
work was definitely responsible for 
it. To him also goes the honour of 
being the first Indian actor to work 
in a Hollywood film called Harry 
Black and the Tiger in which he so 
excelled the tiger that he was nomin¬ 
ated best acrtir of the year in Eng¬ 
land and that too in that country’s 
worst year in films. After acting in a 
number of foreign films, his prestige 
rose So high in Indig that to bring it 
down, his jealous colleagues made 
him president of Indian Motion Pic¬ 
ture Prt>ducer.s’ Association for four 
consecutive years. During his tenure 
of office, he made $<i much propagan- 
,<iu about the fiirn ii^dustry that even 
the sjeepy-government of India was 
awakened to its great potentiality 
for heavy (axution. 


In the last general elections when 
he announced 100 film industry 
candidates, the voters en masse sup¬ 
ported the Congress as a lesser evil. 

A s to Johor’s private life it was 
like an open book placed in a 
closed booth in a women’s library. 
He was a happily married man be¬ 
cause he was a much-married man. 
He instinctively selected loving 
spouses all of whom kept one house 
each as alimony.. He was a man full 
»)f love for everyone, his marriages 
did not stop him from loving other 
women nor his divorces stop him 
from loving the same woman though 
remarried. Instead of committing 
adultery with a woman and then 
marrying her, he always divorced a 
woman to commit adultery with her. 
Inspite of all this his reputation was 
free of all bolts as which were too 
scored to be seen on his reputation. 
He had a very distinguished film 
career where he used look-alike dou¬ 
bles of famous filmstars like Ami- 
tabh Bachchan, Rajesh Khanna and 
ShashiKapoor naming them Anitab 
Button, Rakesh Khanna and Shahi 
Kapoor. Though at first up.set over 
his gimmick, the filmstars later set 
up these doubles as alibis for their 
naughty activities, with the result 
that the police kept raiding the dou¬ 
bles instead of the real ones for 
hiabk tni)ney and the public kept 
(leuting the doubles for the> bad per¬ 


formances of the real ones. Hfs 
film Nasbandi, a stinging satire, 
the Emergency, stung the vie«l|i^ 
into demanding an emergent acp'pii 
against him, to escape which 
off to England and entered 
fooling the British customs over .ltm 
virginity test. When the 
learnt of this ruse they plotted.!^ 
idrown him in the Nile by casting 
in Agatha Christie’s Death on.'' 
Nile. But he was more convershiil 
with Agatha Christie than they aM 
using her technique, he outwittw 
them and emerged from the 
bathed in glory. The vacillating 
ish public cheered him for his su^> 
mania and compelled their Que^ j^ 
hold hands with him, allowing her lio 
wear gloves as a medical precaunoffi 

Besides films, Johar prbducro 
many TV plays in India, all of wlUch 
had his speciality of a shattering 
climax which broke most of the TV, 
sets, which proved a boon in di.sgui^ 
for the Doordarshan department ^ 
less sets meant less criticism of thplr 
critical situation. ' 

While writing he used to get worR^ 
ed up as if living his characters. ^ 
died suddenly of a heart attack whllfi 
writing his sex memoirs. 

Having a great interest, in tbf 
advancement of medical .science,, bv 
donated his body to a hospital 
research,thus enabling his favourlfl 
science to discover c|uite a few up>' 
heard of di.seases. ■' .‘‘M 
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Death in police 
custody 


f;r; Sheikh Mohammed Idris, the prime suspect in the murder of the Calcutta police officer, 
V.K. Mehta, died in police custody on 28 March, Was he killed by the police becouse his 
'.(V confessions could implicate politicians and police officials in Mehta's death? ARUP 
. CHANDA finds out 



heikh Mohammed Idris (38) 
looked defiant and un¬ 
daunted as-he was escorted 
I out of the police lock-up in 
Lalbazar, the Calcutta 
JIco’s headquarters. And, in fact, 
shammed Idris seemed to take his 
fiffiest as something which was in- 
'i^itable. True, he was a hardened 
mminal and had spent a lot of time 
in police custody. In no time, he must 
have thought to himself, he would be 
out ti free man. 

But as he went down the stairs to 
• the waiting vehicle, which his escorts 
said would take him to court, 


Mohammed Idris seemed to have 
given up the fight. Outside in the 
bright sunshine, a volley of abuses 
greeted him. No, they were not from 
bystanders. The shoutiiK came from 
the policemen nearby. They wanted 
his life for the murder of the deputy 
commissioner of police (port) V.K. 
Mehta and his bodyguard, Muqtar 
Ali Khan on Sunday 18 March 1984 
(Sunday, 1 April 1984). What Idris 
did not realise was that by the even¬ 
ing of the same day, he would be 
dead in police custody. 

The death of the prime suspect in 
the murders of the two policemen 


will no doubt hush up the flow of 
information about the involvement 
of politicians and police officers in 
the plot to kill DC Mehta. Even the 
chief minister, Mr Jyoti Basu, admit¬ 
ted the next day in the state Assem¬ 
bly, that “Idris might have revealed 
a lot and some people possibly did 
not like that,” It was clear from Mr 
Basu’s statement that Idris “was kil¬ 
led intentionally.” The chief minis¬ 
ter, however, ordered a magisterial 
enquiry. 

The Left Front chairman, Mr Saroj 
Mukherjee, went a step ahead while 
condemning the death of Idris in 











police .custody. Hie felt Some 
offictjil of the police was fesponsiole 
for the circumstances leading to his 
death at Lalbazar.” Mr Mukherjee 
told newsmen after a CP1(M) secre- 
tariat meeting, "Any death in police 
custody is condemnable. We have to 
protest against such deaths. During 
1971 to 1976, 86 persons died in 
police custody here (in West Bengal). 
Most of them were Naxalites and 
CPI(M) workers. Even noted journal¬ 
ist Saroj Dutta died in police cus¬ 
tody. Nobody will accept such deaths 
as natural.” 

The other Left Front partners also 
condemned the death and expressed 
suspicions about it. Mr Subrata 
Mukherjee, chief whip of the Con- 
gress(I) legislature party, raised a 
hue and cry. He referred to the 
Rajan case of 1977 when the then 
chief minister of Kerala, Mr Karuna- 
karan, had resigned on the demand 
of CPI(M) following a case of death 
in police custody. The opposition 
demanded a judicial enquiry in the 
Assembly and on being turned down 
by Mr Basu they staged a walkout. 

Idris was arrested in a chance 
encounter at Dumrawan village in 
Gaya district in Bihar on 26 March. 
On the morning of 28 March he was 
brought to the city and produced in 
the sub-divisional judicial magis¬ 
trate’s court in Alipore, where he 
was remanded to police custody by 
the judge. 

While Idris was being taken to 
court in the morning a group of 
armed constables demonstrated and 
abused him at Lalbazar. In the after¬ 
noon, as the police van carrying Idris 
entered Lalbazar and stopped in 
front of the building housing the 
murder squad, a group of armed 
constables again roughed him up. 
Senior officials, however, brought 
the situation under control and idiis 
was taken up to the room of the 
Officer-in-charge (murder squad). It 
was around 4.00 in the afternoon. 

The OC (murder squad), Mr Dipak 
Roy, himself interrogated him for 
one full hour. Since Idris was a 
hardened criminal the police could 
not pump out any information. A few 
constables from the anti-rowdy sec¬ 
tion and some officers were called to 
interrogate him. It was reliably 
learnt niat he was handcuffed and 
hung up from the beam of a door in 
the room of the murder squad. News¬ 
men who ha4 been to the room of 
assistant commissioner (detective 
department-I), Mr Sanat Gupta, 
which is adjacent to the murder 
squad room could hear Idris shouting 
and pleading. They even saw an 
officer come out of ^e room and ask 
for a hard baton since the one which 
was being "used for interrogation 
had broken.” , 

After, some tim&'ldris’ voice could 
not be heard.. Dr «M.L. Fyne^ who 
locdiPB aft^. the inmatea of the <;entral 
lockup .at Lalbaxar. .Was called-. Dr 
Pjraid'lrdUM Idi^ iil^hg.on'llie f^ ~ 
,^ lhl(^.oo«ng out fr^^ his mouth. 
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DC Mehta; preplanned murder? 

According to him, ''Idris’s pulse was ter was signed 
feeble and thready and his heart was However, no 
in a critical condition.” Dr Pyne tact any senior 


emergency medical officer of Calcut- been ordered n 

ta Medical College and Hospital and calls by newsi 

directed that Idris be hospitalised. leamt that evei 
But before Idris could be removed police, Mr Nil 
from the room of the murder squad formed only at 
he succumbed. Immediately, the least four houi 
senior police officials rushed to the 
room and it was decided that he be The next mi 
taken to hospital. According to the police custody, 

records of the emergency depart- was widely repi 

ment of Calcutta Medical College ers. From 1979 

and Hospital, Mohammad Idris, son have died in p 

of the late Mohammad Israil, resid- city. (In 1979: ( 

ing at J92, Ramnagar lane, Mathar- two; 1982: foUt 

para in the Garden Reach area, was 1984: two.) This 

brought dead at 8.22 pm by Mr sioner of polici 

S.Bhattacharya of the criminal inves- terrogate the ac 

tigation section of the detective de- the number of 

partment, with deep abrasions on tody was on thi 

both wrist joints and a bleeding cut usual, gave ou 

on the lip. The body was sent for attack and sai 

post-mortem. This entry in the regis- previous heart 

Wife and sons of the slain bodyguard, Muqtar Ali Khan 
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ter was signed by Dr Anup Manddl;-. 

However, no newsmen could coi^ 
tact any senior police official as^ 
telephone operator of Lalbazar 
been ordered not to put through 
calls by newsmen. It was rella^m. 
learnt that even the commission^ i^' 
police, Mr Nirupom Som, was 
formed only at around 11.30 pm;'fp 
least four hours after Idris dieit ;^',; 

The next morning the death Ih 
police custody, the second this 
was widely reported in the new$pu» 
ers. From 1979 to 1984, 13 perwh^ 
have died in police custody in tlm' 
city. (In 1979: one; 1980: one; 198|£ 
two; 1982: four; 1983: three and;^- 
1984: two.) This, despite the comnj^ 
sioner of police’s instruction 
terrogate tbe accused carefully 
the number of deaths in police du^ 
tody was on the rise. The police, ift 
usual, gave out a theory of 
attack and said that Idris had h 
previous heart ailment. 
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T he death of Idris became the talk 
of the city. Who was Idris? Com¬ 
monly known as Idris Mian in the 
Garden Reach area, he was one of 
the Mafia bosses in the Kidderpore 
dock area. It is an open secret in the 
area that Idris was a close associate 
of Kana Maqbul, the don of the 
Kidderpore dock area, and a smug¬ 
gler. People of the area view him as a 
“benevolent mastaan” since he had 
provided employment to many local 
youths and helped poor men in dis¬ 
tress. 

Idris was born and brought up at 
Panbazar in the Watgunje area 
which is near Garden Reach. It was 
learnt he went to school but never 
completed his schooling since he 
came in touch with some influential 
persons in the dock area, who dealt 
in contraband goods. Idris was in¬ 
telligent enough and quickly ac¬ 
quired the “secrets of smugEling." 
With Kana Maqbul as his godfather, 
Idris functioned smoothly. But in the 
Sixties he was twice detained under 
the Preventive Detention Act, 
according to police records. The re¬ 
cords revealed that he was again 
arrested twice: once for a case re¬ 
garding theft and burglary and again 
for rioting with lethal weapons. 
These arrests too, were in the Six¬ 
ties. In the records, Idris was classi¬ 
fied as a “goonda” and a “terror of 
the locality.” But after 1970, Idris 
was never arrested. 

How could a Mafia boss operate 
for such a long period without being 
apprehended by the police or the 
customs authorities? Answers to 
such questions were given by the 
residents of Ramnagar Lane, where 
Idris lived. In 1978, Idris bought a 
plot of land with five huts on it from 
a medical practitioner. The address 
was; J92, Ramnagar Lane, a narrow 
lane leading away from Paharpur 
Road in the Garden Reach area. 
Soon, he built a two-storey house on 
it and increased the number of huts 
to seven. On the ground floor was his 
“office” and on the first floor he 
lived with his first wife. He had 
another wife who lived in two of the 
huts with her two children. The rest 
of the huts were occupied by tenants 
who were living before Idris bought 
the land. 

Idris did not ever have an ostensi¬ 
ble source of income. During the 
daytime he was mostly at home, in 
bis “office” where he attended to 
numerous visitors. His visitors in¬ 
cluded police officers, who came 
sometimes even in uniform, local 
politicians belonging to all parties, 
his gang members and people of the 
area, t^o came to “Idris Mian for 
help,” According to eye-witnesses, a 
number of the visitors even partici¬ 
pated in the drinking sessions which 
went on in the afternoons. 

At night, Idris was never available 
at honfe. $very eyenihg around 
seven pin he came out of his house 
%ritb hm. Sliced seomty, guards- in. a 
ear he us^ to jgo tovtrfurds the dock to 



Garden Reach area where DC Mehta 

supervise smuggling operations. By 
morning he used to go back home 
and he slept often till the late hours 
in the day. People of the locality 
never expressed any inquisitiveness 
about his activities or business due 
to his connections with police and 
politicians. 

The local toughs were naturally 
with Idris. And he was the unques¬ 
tioned leader of the area. On 16 
March, the day before Holi, Idris 
presided over a meeting in the house 
of Sheikh Nasru, a noted anti social, 
at ward number 28, near the 
Fatehpur Village Road. The meeting 
was attended by known toughs of the 
area like Sheikh Anni, Nanna Kasai, 
Sheikh Kamru and Sheikh Jamir. It 
was decided that DC Mehta should 
be killed since he was hampering 
their “business” and was “an enemy 
of the Muslims” Idris also had a 
personal grudge against DC Mehta. 
In 1983, due to the various raids 
conducted by DC Mehta jointly with 
the Calcutta customs the personal 
loss of Idris amounted to Rs four 
lakhs. .. . ‘ 

After the plans were finahsed on 
how to do away with the DC, they 
decided to divide the people of the 
area on communal grounds. Jeep¬ 
loads of bombs were supplied by 
Kana Maqbul and stored in a cat- 
tledied at Ramnagar Lane. On the 
day of Holi, trouble started among 
two communities over the stealing of 
same coconuts. 

Though the dispute over the coco- 


was killed _ 

nuts was resolved, Idris and his gedg, . 
utilised the communal feelings. The' 
next day bombs were hurled an4 
houses were looted. On 18 March, ■' 
the fateful day, as the cry was raisfed," 
“Naara - e - taqbeer - AUah -O - 
Akbar," Idris immediately left hi# i 
home reportedly with a stengua.;, 
According to eye-witnesses, he stood; . 
on the terrace of a house aiid’.) 
directed groups of anti-socials who < 
were even brought from other part# . 
of the city for the purpose. As soon j 
as Idris saw DC Mehta and his body--. < 
guard entering the narrow lane he ' 
came down from the terrace to carry .; 
out his operation: kill DC Mehta, 
The incidents which took placg 
during that time is yet to be ascmr- 
tained from the accused in demils^ • 
But, it was learnt that Idris admitted 
he was present during the murders 
although it was carried out by the ■ 
outsiders. He also gave out the 
names of persons who masterminded ; 
the whole incident and supplied the ; 
arms. It was learnt that Idris had also 
joked with a police officer before he 
was “interrogated" that he be tre- j 
ated in the way he treated the police ; 
officer at his home. . . . ' 

Just before his death, Idris had 
said, “Sir, I wanted to surrender bitt | 
a Left Front leader who is my rela- • 
live sent me to Bihar.” People sufr , 
pect that it was a fatal statement as .< 
the leader to whom Idris referred 
had strong connections and if Idris','j 
exposed mm in the court, he too, 
would have been arrested. Aki 


CONVERSATION 


'It became inevitable to 
remove Gandhiji' 

Gopal Godse told Chandrasekhar Aethadka 


Copal Godse, an accused in the 
Mahatma Gandhi murder trial and 
brother of Sathuram Godse, was re¬ 
leased from jail in 1964, after being 
sentenced to life imprisonment. He 
now lives in his ancestral home in 
the heart of Pune city—Deccan Gym¬ 
khana. Gopal Godse is the lone survi¬ 
vor of the men involved jm the assas¬ 
sination, which not only shook India 
but the entire mankind, three de¬ 
cades ago. 

Gopal Godse has since written a 
number of hooks with a view to 
bringing respectability to Nathuram 
Godse and Apte. I enquired about 
these books from a famous booksel¬ 
ler in Pune. He asked me to come the 
next day, saying he would look for 
them. The following day, he gave me 
a book entitled. May it please your 
honour, which is a book of Nathuram 
Godse’s deposition in court. The 
address in the book helped me to 
meet Gopal Godse. 

Gopal Godse is the secretary of the 
Hindu Mahasabha, which today is 
the political platform for the unifica¬ 
tion of Hindus. Though his headquar¬ 
ters is now in Delhi, he had come to 
Pune on an urgent visit. This, in¬ 
cidentally, made the interview 
possible. 

The flat on the second floor of a 
building in Deccan Gymkhana looks 
like a five-room house. There is no 


ostentation, but it appears very 
orderly, indicated by the footwear 
lined neatly outside. 

In the room, at the entrance to the 
flat, can be seen a shining urn in a 
glass box. Below it is a photograph 
that immediately attracts attention: 
Nathuram Vinayak Godse. At the 
end of the interview, I was shown a 
signboard in Marathi, which indi¬ 
cated that the urn contained the 
a.shes of Nathuram Godse: “If rever¬ 
ence to the nation is a sin, I accept 
that I have committed a sin. If it is 
sacred, then I have a humble right 
over its worship.” The vermillionon 
the photograph indicates that a 
pooja is conducted every day. 

Nana, the 44-year-old adopted son 
of Nathuram Godse received us. 
Godse was single, attached only to 
his “principles.” During the inter¬ 
view, Gopal Godse tried to explain 
everything in accordance with his 
own line of thinking. He does not 
look like a revolutionary, but ex¬ 
hibits an occasional spark of revolu¬ 
tionary fervour (revolution in RSS 
parlance is the fight for Akhand 
Bharat.) fren when Godse was refer¬ 
ring to the murder of Gandhi, he was 
trying to explain it as though he was 
not a party to the incident, and gave 
the impression of being a truly de¬ 
tached observer. Extracts from the 
interview: 


, What was the concept of re- 
\Jm volutionaries during the free- 
aom struggle? 

A: Revolutionaries were required 
to be a little violent and even cruel, 
but this was only to throw out those 
who had kept the nation under tyran¬ 
ny. Personally, they had to be honest 
and humane and make sacrifices. If 
you turn the pages of history, you 
can find persons belonging to three 
categories. Those who want to be 
happy and content no matter what 
happens to the others; those who 
want to be happy and also want 
others to be happy; and others whose 
goal in life is the welfare of others, 
immaterial of whether they have to 
die to achieve this end. 

Revolutionaries belong to this last 
category. They leap into the jaws of 
death. (Godse then described 

the political development during the 
pre-independence period. Here, he 
explained that these developments 
and the situation prevailing at that 
time were responsible for Gandhiji’s 
assassination. He also explained the 
views and thoughts of the revolu¬ 
tionaries.) 

In the period between 1920-25, 
following the deaths of Lokmanya 
Tilak, Dadabhai Naoroji, Gokhale 
and Mehta, there was a vacuum. 
Gandhiji filled the vacuum. The Brit¬ 
ish had built a wall of communal 
hatred within the independence 
movement. Gandhiji had then en¬ 
tered Indian politics after returning 
from a successful struggle in South 
Africa. But India was not South Afri¬ 
ca. In South Africa, Hindus, Sikhs, 
and Parsees had fought for the same 
fundamental human rights. Here, in 
India, the struggle was for political 
freedom: freedom to rule the coun¬ 
try ourselves. Gradually, Hindu- 
Muslim unity laid the foundation for 
Gandhiji’s political leadership. But 
there was no consistent, balanced 
stand taken by Q^ndhi. He thought 
that the only way to satisfy them 
(Muslims) was to appease them. 
What in our view was dharma and 
adharma became a philosophy of 
compromise with Gandhi and his 
followers. We condemned this stand 
in Nathuram Godse’s papers Agami 
and Hindu Rashtra. 

Q: Was it not because of a decision 
of perverted minds that Gandhiji’s 









assaasinatien became inevitable? 

A: That is a wrong imiM-ession. 
Gandhiji became the leader of the 
independence movement by totally 
neglecting the interests of a section 
of people, in addition to continuous- 
Ijr appeasing the Muslims. But, in the 
view of the true leader, Veer Savar- 
kar, swaraj must come out of self- 
respect, and not gratis. Immediately 
after partition, free India had to pay 
Rs 5S crores to Pakistan. India had 
witheld this payment as Pakistan 
had invaded Kashmir. Gandhiji 
opposed this, and started his hunger 
strike on 13 January, 1948. Here, we 
all became seriously concerned. Gan- 
dhiii, by his stubbornness, was in¬ 
terfering in the administration and 
to prevent further trouble, it became 
inevitable to remove Gandhiji from 
the scene. It was for this reason that 
the concept of violence entered our 
minds. (Godse then went on to de¬ 
scribe the events from 13 January 
1948 to 31 January 1948.) 

On 20 January 1948 we attempted 
Gandhi’s murder and failed. Such 
things cannot be rehearsed properly; 
plans tend to go awry. After that, 
Nathuram said he would do it on his 
own because he was a bachelor. He 
also felt that involving more people 
would weaken the conspiracy and 
the chances of success. We were all 
outside when Nathui;am and Nana 
Apte entered the Bii'Ia Mandir. The 
young women around Gandhiji had 
almost surrounded him. Nathuram 


brushed them aside and got rid of 
him after saluting him. He thus put 
an end to the dilemma of the nation. 

Q; In a family, everyone has a right 
to nis share.. So also the Muslims. 

A: No, no. Even in the resolution 
adopted in 1929 at Lahore, our strug¬ 
gle was for an akhand Hindusthan 
(united India.) There was no struggle 
for a separate India and Pakistan. If 
a member of the family becomes 
violent, mischievous, it is necessary 
to find out the reasons for his wrong 
deeds and set him right. 

Q: At the time of Gaadhiji's mur¬ 
der, Nathuram and all others ac¬ 
cused, including yourself, claimed 
that you had dissociated yourselves 
from the RSS and were members ot 
the Hindu Mahasabha only. 

A: All of us were part of the RSS 
almost since its inception, but we 
had to depose as we did (not owning 
up to connections with the RSS) to 
save the Sangh from an unsavoury 
controversy. 

Q: Do you think that this countr^r is 
content after Gandhiji’s assassina¬ 
tion? 

A: To sacrifice the welfare of Hin¬ 
du society in order to retain power 
has been the administrative techni¬ 
que of the politicians. Muslims have 
ground their axes by being with 
those who appease them. The politi¬ 
cians who are said to be the disciples 
of Gandhiji are responsible for this. 

Q: But there is the Jana Sangh and 
now the BJP to safeguard the view- 



points of Hindus. '-.‘'Sfe 

A: The BJP ii^ the carhdh # 
the Indira Compess. Cr^aftei; j 
er, the BJP is sacriflctng 
terests of the Hindus, for. < 
in the Delhi Corporadon et 
the constituencies where the j 
were traditionally winning 
been given to the Muslims, . 
er, its dirty relationship with thuj 
Dal is an indicadon of how pdv 
hungry it is. ., 

Q: What is your opinion of thofi^ 
Gandhi? 

A; I have seen Gandhi- (Me Gddm 
did not want to give his opinitm 6^ 
merely smiled. Perhaps the itnponf 
ance given to Nathuram Godse in cM 
film seemed to give him satpsfl^ 
tion). ' ' 

Q: Before going to the galhw^;;]$, 
appeared that ffathurai^ Godse.rjip 
pented his deed ' 

A: Certainly not. He had 
plemented the plan being, fuli 
aware of the results. His statemeq 
in the court and his utterances t 
day before his hanging make 
clear. 

Q: Do you think that Godse^i ■last: 
wish that his ashes be immersedf.ld, 
the river Sindhu on the day sheflOVl^. 
under the flag of united India will Bk 
fulfilled? ,':S 

A; It may be possible in 50 years. 
in 500 years, out we must lay tm' 
foundation stone now. 


(^rtesy: Tearang 






The dead tell no tales 

A photo essay on the condition ot Calcutta's morgues by ALOKE MITRA 



(Above) A view of the Mominpur 
morgue, the major morgue in 
Calcutta, and (inset) decomposed 
bodies he strewn about inside; 
(facing page) Unclaimed bodies 
meant to be disposed off by the 
authorities, he on the 
verandah of the morgue in a 
highly decomposed state 
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NTR and panchayati raj 

By K. K. SASTRY. 


^ ^ ive the people gi'us- 

k ^ g ^ sioots democracy 
■ blit keep the gia/- 

M ••Kht'' *» your 

to be the motto of almost every state 
r vei'iiment vvhieh swears by pao- 
c/iayafj ia\ and local sell- 
Kovernment in piinciple but stulti¬ 
fies them in practice liven Mi T. 
Anjaiahlivhuse only plus point in his 
six-month chief ministeiship of 
Andhra I’radesh was the revival ot 
the decentralisation agencies after 
more than a decade, succumbed to 
the maxim, and forfeited the third 
cheer for an otheiwise fine act. 

Mr N.l. Kama Rao, the Telugu 
Desam chief minister, whose one- 
year rule has been distinguished by 
wrecking more than building, has 
swung his axe at the rural adminis¬ 
tration bodies. Just as he guillotined 
40,000 village officers (like pateh 
and patwaris) barely three months 
after his solemn and public promise 
not to throw them out of their jobs, 
he is planning to cut short in mid¬ 
term the tenure of 300 panchayat 
samiti presidents (30 places are 
vacant) who were directly elected by 
the people for five years in 1981. He 
has withheld Rs l.S crores in govern¬ 
ment funds to the 81 elected munici¬ 
palities, just as he has held back a 
similar amount from the universi¬ 
ties. 

The panchayat proposal has 
proved to be the strongest rallying 
issue for the Congress(l) leaders 
whose factionalism was as much re¬ 
sponsible as anything else for the 
party’s debacle in the Legislative 
Assembly poll in 1983. It has been 
strenuously opposed by other non- 
Congress(l) Opposition parties 
though they, like NTR and the peo 
pie at large, fear a Congress(I) com¬ 
eback. 

Andhra Pradesh was the second 
state in India, after Rajasthan, to 
introduce panchayati raj, taking the 
Balwantrai Mehta Committee’s 
three-tier system as the basis, in 
.1959. Although the Asoka Mehta 
panel, appointed by the Janata Igpv- 
ernment in 1978, recommendea a 
two-level set-up, the Congressfl) gov¬ 
ernment in the state favoured ^the 
earlier pattern. However, no elec¬ 
tions had been held to either pan¬ 
chayati raj institutions or municipa¬ 
lities since about 1970. 

Mr Anjaiah’s) revival of grassroots 
democracy in 1981 was indeed a very 
bold step. He reduced the voting age 
from 21 years to 18 years. He re- 
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served 2,.500 posts of sarpanches for 
the scheduled castes and 1,600 for 
the scheduled tribes out of 19,500 
gram panchayats. Out of 330 samitis, 
he reserved 43 presidentships for the 
scheduled castes and .36 for the sche¬ 
duled tribes. At the zilla parishad 
level, he set apart three presi¬ 
dentships for the scheduled castes 
(SC) and one for the .scheduled tribes 
(ST). 

With an electorate of almost three 
crores, direct polls on a non-party ' 
basis were held foi sarpancha and 
samiti presidents. The samiti presi¬ 
dents, MLAs, MLCs and MPs, plus 
five co-opted members, including 
two women, elected the zilla 
parishad presidents. Direct non- 
party elections were also held for the 
81 municipalities with an electorate 
of 46 lakhs. Besides 11 chair¬ 
manships reserved for the scheduled 
castes and four for the scheduled 
tribes, the two communities gained 
control of one municipality each. 

So far so good. But Mr Anjaiah 
saddled the zilla parishads with dis¬ 
trict development boards packed 
with politicos and bureaucrats. Col¬ 
lectors were made chairmen of all 
standing committees. Zilla parishad 
chiefs had no direct control over 
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development programmes. At ihe 
samiti level, consultative commit¬ 
tees were formed under local MLAs 
with veto powers! Although the pan¬ 
chayat system did not figure in 
NTR’s election manifesto, one of the 
first ordinances issued by his govern¬ 
ment made a simple majority (in¬ 
stead of a three-fifths majority) 
enough to unseat a parishad chair¬ 
man by a no-confidence motion. This 
was the signal for the Telugu Desam 
party’s toppling game and 12 Con- 
gress(I) chairmen had fallen in quick 
succession and the party general 
secretary, Mr P. Upendra, said: “We 
have our eyes .set on the remaining 
ten.” 

The fact that the Congress(I) had 
gained only 60 MLAs in 1983 against 
an outgoing strength of 240 showed 
the extent of its loss in parishad 
votes. Many samiti presidents also 
switched over to the Telugu Desam. 
But again, factionalism was the bane 
of the Congress(l). By the time the 
district-level leaders realised this 
and prepared for a counter-attack to 
regain lost parishad chairmanships. 
NTR issued a blatantly partisan ordi 
nance banning the movement of a 
no-confidence motion against a 
parishad chairman within one year 
(instead of six months) of his elec¬ 
tion. All parties condemned it as 
“undemocratic and immoral.” NTR 
then took up a party recommenda 
tion to replace the samitis with 1,200 
mandals covering a cluster of viK 
lages having a population of between 
35,000 and 55,000. Although th« 
stated puTpose was "further deceit 
tralisation,” the real aim was to get 
rid of pro-Congress(I) samiti presi 
dents' whose jurisdiction almost co 
vered a tehsil or Assembly consti¬ 
tuency, and put Telugu Desam men 
at a lower level. 

The proclaimed aim of decentra¬ 
lisation was soon proved (o be a lie; 
when NTR created develofiment 
boards with a minister as chairmanj 
and the collector as vice-chairman 
and legislators and MPs as members.' 
With a stranglehold on all planning 
and financial allocations, the boards 
would niemasculate the zilla 
parisbaS, This was followed by the 
formation of “revenue mandals” 
which would ait over panchayat man- 
dais, A revenue divisional officer j 
would be in charge of ten. revenue 
maintjals, | 

Meanwhile, NTR massacred 40,0(X7 '' 
village officers by an ordinante lif 
»ite of his job assurance, to theiAH 
opposition parties, except 







iCongressCD did not mind the aboU 
tion of this “feudal" system but sale 
the step was unnecessarily hasty 
Full-time government clerks whe 
were to take over from the village 
officers should have been given 
adequate training in the intricate: 
work of maintaining land recordi 
land crop assessment. Also, land re¬ 
cords should have been brought up 
to date and the issue of "patta pass¬ 
books” listing ail relevant land de¬ 
tails and indebtedness of small land¬ 
lords and tenants, as suggested 
l^veral years ago, should have been 
Completed. While there were provi¬ 
sions for compensation for the dis¬ 
missed village officers, there was 
none about the absorption of those 
with minimum qualifications, as 
there was in Tamil Nadu and Karna¬ 
taka. 

The Congress(I) reacted strongly, 
to the panchayati raj changes and 
took up the cause of the village 
officers also to gain their sympathy 
for its agitation. Its first “panchayati 
raj convention” in Hyderabad in 
January was a big success, with Mr J. 
Vengal Rao as the star attraction 
among four former chief ministers' 
ipresent. Although Mr Vengala Rao 
Ibpted for the Brahmananda Reddy 
group against Mrs Indira Gandhi in 
the 1978 split and he quit politics 
after his party lost the Assembly 
elections to the Congress(l) led by Dr 
M. Channa Reddy the same year, 
there have been recent moves to 
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bring him back into the Congress! 1). 
as Dr Reddy was planning to leave it. 
and make him the state party chief. 
As one-time zilla parishad chairman 
of Khammam, the first chairman oi 
the chamber of panchayats and the 
chief minister who had ordered a 
thorough review of the entire pan 
chayat system, he was fully qualifier 
to speak on the subject, lie said the 
Telugu Desam move set develop 
ment back by two decades and cost 
Rs 200 crores for implementation. 

Both Congress and Telugu Desam 
bigwigs toured the districts to can¬ 
vass support for their views but. 
naturally, the Congress attracted lar¬ 


ger audiences because th« 
threatened samiti presldents^and the 
dismissed village officers still exer¬ 
cise a great pull. The Congress(I) 
held another rally of 1S,0()0 “dele¬ 
gates” and a- public meeting 
attended by ovet one lakh people in 
Vijayawada in February, with six 
former chief ministers and four un¬ 
ion ministers in attendance. The 
Telugu Desam government was con¬ 
demned for its mistakes and failures 
on many fronts. The big bosses in 
Delhi were pleased with the show 
and the agitation is to be continued.' 

NTR has already antagonised 
30,000 government servants by sack¬ 
ing them,by reducing the retirement 
age from 58 years to 55. He has 
incurred the displeasure of six lakh 
non-gazetted officers by not fulfill¬ 
ing the promises with which he en¬ 
ded a solid strike he had unneces¬ 
sarily provoked. The people of the 
Rayalasecma region, including Telu¬ 
gu Desam followers, are seething 
with discontent about the neglect of 
their grievances. There is disillusion¬ 
ment among the general public as 
the various schemes like housing, 
cheap rice and drinking water have 
not borne fruit to the extent claimed. 
The new wave of resentment at the 
village and taluk (tehsil) level may 
prove too much even fur the Telugu 
Desam claimed membership of ten 
lakhs. NTR cannot hope for ever to 
draw on the people’s fear of the 
Congress! 1). 









Sudha. 

The household magazine 
of Karnataka. 



The largest drculated, most 
loved Kannada weekly. 

Sudha is a colourful, general from its popular fiction—both 

interest pictorial feature weekly novels which are serialised and 
which caters to the entire ^mily. short stories. Its women’s sectlorf 
Though its main emphasis is on features fashion, household 
social and cultural topics, it does problems and beauty care as weR 
not neglect the political side of as more topical women's social 
our society. It also covers science, issues. Its children’s comer Is vei^i 
sports and other topical subjects. popular with the young. 

Besides, it has a film section. 

Skits and humourous articles are Changing Wlttl the times 
its regular features. It has weekly as Bangalore turned metropo®!? 
columns. ’Behind-the-News’ and tan, Sudha and its parent 
‘Persons of the Week*. However, organisation rapidly moderniseo'’ 
Sudha’s attractiveness is derived tiiemselves. New systems and 




computerisation of accounts and 
%iance. new methods of manage¬ 
ment new personnel policies with 
recruitment and promotions 
based solely on merit have trans¬ 
formed Sudha and Its parent 
organisation into a modem, 
dynamic and forward-looking 
institution with a professional 
outlook. But tite institution has 
not discarded its old human values. 
It does care for and look after Its 
employees. 

A public institution 

The Printers (Mysore) Limited, the 
Company which owns Sudha and 
Its sister publications, is a rmuor 
public institution in Karnataka. It 
takes Its social role and responsi¬ 
bilities very senously. In all its 
publications, which In their 
respective areas are the largest 
selling in Karnataka, it strives to 
uphold the values of simplicity, 



sobriety and authenticity. Its 
criticism is expressed without 
fear or favour 

Today, it The Pnnters (Mysore) 
Limited is one of the largest 


newspaper institutions in the 
country. It is because it has 
always had a long-term perspec¬ 
tive. it believes in continually 
strengthening itself by investing 
in new machinery, in Improving 
the quality of Its personnel, in 
sales promotion, in improving 
editorial quality and now, in 
expansion, it continually strives 
towards improving quality in 
every respect 
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The No. 1 Publishing House 
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BIHAR 

An eye for an eye: Landlords 
versus landless 

Bhoonnsena kills to avenge murders in a Bihar village 


Patna It was 16 March 1984 Aiun 
Kumar Singh, a young man from 
Lahsona a village (around 55 km 
from Patna), was huriying home on 
his bicscle It was past four in the 
afternoon and Arun Singh still had a 
lot of work to do Today, he would 
find time he promised to himself, to 
talk to his wife who had lust come 
home after hei Matric examinations 
Theie were a numbei of relatives at 
home too ihev had all come oser to 
Lahsona before Holi 

As he turned his bicycle towards 
the deseited road on his way to the 
railway station, a sharp crack rang 
out It was soon followed by two or 
three more shots and Arun Singh lay 
sprawled on the dusty road in a pool 
of blood A villager working in the 
nearby fields saw and heard It all He 
ran without taking a look at the dead 
Arun Singh oi his assailants who 
were retreating towards the mam 
toad 

The villager shouted out for Aiun 
Singh s fathei. Chotan Singh En 
laged at hearing what had befallen 
his son, Chotan Singh instructed his 
seivants to call the othei village 
landlords They came out from near 
by houses Within a few minutes they 
had assembled toi the impromptu 
meeting held in the courtyard of the 
Singh house The landlords took a 
decision in their meeting Arun 
Singh’s muider had to be avenged 
and the Harijans and landless who 
were believed to be behind the kill 
ing would have to pay dearly Soon, a 
group of young men from Lahsona 
and Sukhuthai villages, fully armed, 
walked across to the road connecting 
Lahsona and Musauhri 

On the V ery spot where Arun Singh 
had been killed, the armed men took 
up positions along the sides of the 
road They saw four or five people on 
their way home from the Musauhri 
market They had on their heads 
sugar, flour and colour all to be used 
the next day for the Holi festivities 

In a matter of moments, the men 
were surrounded and shot at one by 
one Four persons, Ram Nagina 
Mochi, Satyendra Piasad, Surendra 
Singh and Bharosa Mochi were killed 
in cold blood A few yards down the 
road was Deo Prasad Yadav with his 
son, Rambabu Yadav (10), and his 
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nephew, Sambhu Yadav (11) Cower 
ing in fear, Deo Prasad Yadav 
pleaded with the killers, “Babu 
sdhebs,” he cried, “we know nothing 
Why do you want to kill us’” 

The killers would not pay heed to 
the pleas Taking hold of the two 
young boys by the shouldeis one of 
the killers shouted at them “Go We 
spare you Run ” The two bovs did 
not hesitate for a moment Before 
they could run a few yards, they 
heaid a shot Looking back they saw 
Deo Prasad Yadav lying on the road 
with four other men That night, in 
the Hariian toh of Lahsona village, 
there was fear and tension The 
landluids would attack again, they 
felt And, when the night passed off 
without an incident, the Ilariians 
breathed a sigh of relief 
But the calm was short lived In 
the eaily hours of the moining ot 17 
Match, the landlords stiuck again 
Two voung bovs Kazan Yadav and 
Lala Yadav irrigating the fields, 
were shot dead at point blank lange 


by some landlords' men from Sikan- 
darpur village (near Lahsona) 

The killing which took place on 16 
and 17 March 1984, in Musauhri 
were not isolated incidents Accord* 
ing to Mr Kishore Kunal, senior 
superintendent of police, since he 
took charge on 15 Apiil 1983, there 
have been 55 murders in 15 months 
in areas within three police stations 
“In most of the cases, those who were 
murdered weie innocent ” 

A few days after the murders, the 
chief minister, Mr Chandrasekhar 1 
Singh, took a trip to the area to find 
out what the situation was He was* 
dressed as a newsman, in a shirt and 
trousers (not in his usual dhoti 
kuita) He found Karai and Sikan 
daipur (adjoining Lahsona) de 
serted Apart from a few old and 
infirm, the only inhabitants of the 
villages seemed to be the women and 
children The young men, mostly 
landless, had left the village in feai 
of reprisals 

Lahsona village is mostly inha 





* bited by kurmi landlords who have, 
like their counterparts in Nalanda 
and Gaya districts of Biha^, been 
terrorising the landless labourers. 
The landlords pay little, in fact, less 
than the amount stipulated by the 
government. Over the years, the 
landless labourers have learnt of 
their rights from political elements 
like Naxalities. Armed confrontation 
between the landless and the land¬ 


lords followed soon after. 

In course of time, the landlords, to 
counter the attacks by the Naxalites 
and other extremist elements, re¬ 
cruited musclemen, gave them arms 
and money to defend themselves. 
These groups of armed men were 
given a name: Bhooraisena or the 
soldiers of the landlords. Today the 
Bhoomisena is an accepted fact and 
almost any landlord who had a rebel¬ 


lious group of farmers on his faaniii 
and wanted them to be taught a 
lesson, gave the contract to. the local" 
unit oil the Bhoomisena, Thi 
Bhoomisena also came to be used 
increasingly in times of electionii 
when their musclepower was needed 
to win votes. Similarly, the Sena ams . 
increasingly used to control the local 
police. In the situation, the police 
were forced to become inactive, aiid 
any disputes which needed to be 
settled was done so with bullets and 
guns. 

Arun Kumar Singh, the son of a 
landlord, was not totally innocent 
either. He was one of the accused in 
the Bakhori Paswan murder case 
(Paswan had been killed in cold 
blood in Lahsona village). Arun 
Sii^ had also tried to take the life 
of Brahmdeo Paswan from the same 
village but he had escaped. Both the 
Paswans were landless and it was not 
without reason that the Naxalites, 
under the leadership of Chan* 
drasekhar Singh attacked him in 
broad daylight. 

According to local people, some 
kurmis (landless) who protested the 
forcible collection of subscription by 
the Bhoomisena were beaten up (the 
Bhoomisena take a collection of Rs 
50 per bigha of land). Said Ramratan 
Yadav; “The avowed intention of the 
Bhoomisena is to stop the landless 
people from asking for their just 
demands. It is no wonder then that 
we ask the Naxalites to help us. And, 
they do. For the only way in which 
we can protect ourselves is to retali¬ 
ate by killing a few people...” 

But senior superintendent of 
police Kishore Kunal does not think 
that the violence will die down with 
a few killings. “The problem can 
only be solved by building bridges 
between the landlords and the land¬ 
less,” said Mr Kunal. Soon after he 
took over as the SSP, Mr Kunal 
decided to organise a series of meet¬ 
ings in the villages of the area to find 
out what the cause of the killings 
were. He seemed to have made a 
headway, for there were no killings 
for three months. In the meanwhile, 
the police started coihblng opera¬ 
tions and very soon a number of 
Bhoomisena men were behind bars. 

“The poor Harijans can never re¬ 
taliate,” said Mr Kunal, “and it was 
precisely for this reason that I under¬ 
took the peace meetings. For three 
years, notning seemed to be normal 
m the villages; no marriages took 
place, neither did the people enjoy 
themselves during festivals like 
Holi, etc. The landless and the Hari¬ 
jans did not seem to be living in fear 
any longer till these killings (on 16 
and 17 March) took place.” While 
the police and Mr Kishore Kunal are 
hard put to find out ways of contain¬ 
ing the violence, the landlords, in 
Musauhri and surrounding areas are 
all set to unleash another wave of 
violence once the police picket^ is 
withdrawn from the Harijan talk 
llrthankar Ghosh 



GUJARAT 


Congress(l): A house 
in disorder 



Solanki; embarrassed by party colleagues 


Ahmedabad: The biennial elections 
for four seats in the Rajya Sabha 
from Gujarat in the last week of 
March were more revealing than its 
results indicate. Predictably, the 
Congress(I) which has 149 members 
in the 182 member Gujarat Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly bagged three seats 
conceding only one to the opposition. 
However, the manner in which the 
Congress(I) fought the battle, left 
the chief minister Madhavsinh 
Solanki and his supporters extreme¬ 
ly embarrassed in the eyes of the 
party high command. 

Notwithstanding its brute major¬ 
ity, the Congress! I) had to undergo 
the humiliation of seeing the com¬ 
bined opposition candidate Mr 
Shankersinh Vaghela of the Bhartiya 
Janata Party top the polls with 49 
votes, ten more than he could claim 
even if the entire opposition had cast 
its ballot for him. Snapped Buta 
Singh, union minister for housing 
and high command observer for the 
election “I have noted this as a 
serious matter and will bring to the 
notice of the national leadership its 
^vity.” The seriousness stemmed 
from the clear fact that at least ten 
and possibly 18 Congress(I) legisla¬ 
tors had cross-voted, ten of them 
actually casting their votes for the 
BJP man. Part of the gravity of the 
situation at least in the eyes of the 
high command was also in the fact 
that sitting Raiya Sabha member 
and nominee of Rajiv Gandhi, Mr 
Irshad Mirza, had ended up polling 
the lowest votes among the four 
successful candidates in the fray, 
chalking up .38 votes jUst one more 
than the bare minimum of 37 first 
preference votes needed for election 
to the Upper House thi^ time. 

While victory of at least three 
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Congress!I) candidates in the contest 
for the four Upper House seats was 
never much in doubt, what worried 
the high command most is the deep - 
rooted distrust among the Congres- 
s(I) legislators themselves about 
each other and the political game of 
numbers that they play to display 
their oneupmanship. The choice of 
three official candidates by the high 
command for the assured seats had 
gone heavily in favour of Solanki 
since the AICC had given 

tickets to Mr Chaman Mehta a for¬ 
mer CPI!M) worker and labour lead¬ 
er and Mr Raoof Valiullah, chairman 
of the state minority board, both 
close confidants of Solanki. The 
third seat was given to Irshad Mirza 
who had been elected to the Rajya 
Sabha about a year-and-a-half ago in 
a byelection and thus had not com¬ 
pleted a full term. What was more, 
Mirza had been given a ticket even 
at that time, out of the blue by Rajiv 
Gandhi. 

Technically a candidate needed 37 
first preference votes this time to 
win. If there was no dissidence in the 
party it would have at least 37 votes 
to spare for the fourth seat’s conten¬ 
der. But riven with factionalism as it 
is, the GPCCfl) presented a far from 
homogeneous picture even to most 
optimists and the three official 
nominees began to worry about 
possible cross-voting that could en¬ 
danger them especially since the 
Solanki ^roup had locally selected a 
cooperative movement worker Mr 
G.I. ^Patel to make a bid for the 
fourth seat. In setting up Patel, the 
Solanki faction had banked upon the 
in fighting among the opposition par¬ 
ties themselves which together had 
40 votes, enough to make their joint 
candidate win but only if they re¬ 


dent legislator,' Dwatfcadai 
had announced his candidature for) 
the Upper House ^ving heart to the 
Congress(l) that division of opposi* 
tion votes would lead to second pre¬ 
ference polling and subsequent vic¬ 
tory for its fourth candidate. 

However, the worried official 
candidates had expressed their anxi¬ 
ety about their own chances so force¬ 
fully that Buta Singh.forced the 
Solanki group to change tactics at 
the last minute. To ensure that thriee 
official nominees romped home un¬ 
hindered, two of them were allotted 
47 votes each and the third got 40 
first preference votes, leaving only! 
one first preference vote for the 
fourth candidate: Patel. The calcula¬ 
tion was that if Patel were able to 
win over five or six opposition votes, 
the joint opposition candidate, Mr 
Varela, would have 35 votes or less 
and in the second preference, the 
entire Congress! I) bloc voting en 
masse tor him win by a slim majority. 

The calculations went awry. The 
Janata, BJP, Congress and indepen¬ 
dents voted solidly for their com¬ 
bined nominee and apparently some 
ten Congress legislators too voted 
for him. Again instead of Patel, the 
man who got one first preference , 
vote the actual number of first votes 
polled by him stood at nine, this 
means eight more Congress!!) legis- ’ 
lators had flouted orders and voted 
for him. 

Political observers said that a 
minimum of 18 and possibly a max¬ 
imum of 22 Congress!!) legislators 
had, in the process, disregarded offi¬ 
cial directives about casting their 
votes. Two Congress!!) votes and one 
of the opposition votes were de¬ 
clared invalid. 

The result left the Solanki faction 
bewildered because the trump card 
of the group has been the firm hold 
of the chief minister on the party 
legislators. Dissident Congressfl) 
sources argued that most of the flout¬ 
ing of directives for voting took 
lace in the Solanki faction only 
ecause all the known dissidents had 
been earmarked for casting their 
votes for Mirza. Some of those allott¬ 
ed for voting for Mehta and Valiul¬ 
lah had also ignored their orders. 
Chief minister Solanki said the cross¬ 
voting means that, “We will have to 
put more emphasis on discipline in 
the party,” Dissident sources said 
that the misbehaviour of the legisla¬ 
tors simply indicated the growing 
disenchantment with Solanki among 
the party MLAs. In any case, the 
voting behaviour of the Gujarat Con- 
gress(I) legislators only undermined 
the chief minister in the eyes of the 
high command. He appeared to be 
caught in a pincer move for the time 
being. The displeased legislators ex¬ 
pressed th Mr displeasure through 
cross-voting and today the high com-: , 
mand is displ-ased iiecauseof that. ^ 

Tushar Bhatt 
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Antulay trial: The 
battle begins 


Bombay; The land mass between 
Bombay and Delhi has become a big 
tennis court with the Antulay corrup- 
tion case being thrown from Bombay 
'to Delhi, back to Bombay and then 
^oack to Delhi. There is tension and 
^apprehension in opposition circles 
^and the anti-Antulay camp, that the 
former chief minister may still fox 
them and slip from their hands just 
when they think they have him tied 
and packed off to jail for seven 
years. 

The delay in proceeding with this 
trial which will be unprecedented in 
the history of political corruption in 
Maharashtra and perhaps the coun¬ 
try, IS because of the very relevant 
points that Mr Antulay brought up 
while he was arguing in person be¬ 
fore Justice S.N. Khatri. Mr Khatri 
who was a former law officer in the 
law department when Mr Antulay 
was the law ministei in the govern¬ 
ment of Maharashtra, was appointed 
‘ by the Bombay High Court to pro¬ 
ceed with the expeditious trial of Mr 
Antulay. Mr Antulay argued for 
three days that Judge Khatri had no 
jurisdiction to try him and finally 
said that according to the law he 
should be tried by a public prosecu¬ 
tor and not a private lawyer, in this 
case Mr Ram Jethmalani. counsel for 
the petitioner Mr Ram Das Nayak. 

As of today, no courts have enter¬ 
tained a private complaint of corrup¬ 
tion under the Prevention of Corrup¬ 
tion Act, against a public. servant. 
Under Section 407 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code, the High Court has 
powers to transfer any case pending 
in a subordinate court. Thecourt of a 
special judge being subordinate to 
the High Court, the Tatter has powers 
to withdraw the case and try the 
same. 

In Mr Antulay’s case, it has been 
the contention of the complainant 
(Mr Nayak), that the Supreme Court 
first transferred to itself revisions 
filed against the order of Judge Sule 
under Section 139 A (1) of the Con¬ 
stitution of India and while hearing 
the petition in the Supreme Court it 
has exercised the power of the High 
Court under section'407. 

Mr Antulay’s contention was that 
two sets of independent powers are 
defined in the Criminal Procedure 
Code. Section 406 defines powers of 
the Supreme Court to transfer cases 
and appeals and since the Supreme 
Court has given transfer orders, it 
has acted under section 406 and not 
[Section 407. 

Justice S.N. Khatri has eventually 


held up the contention of Mr Ram 
Jethmmani and said that he has 
jurisdiction to try the case. The cru¬ 
cial and tricky point here is that the 
Supreme Court has transferred the 
case to the High Court by its order of 
16 February 1984. The order said: 
“The accuse was the chief minister 
of a premier state—the state of 
Maharashtra. By a prosecution laun¬ 
ched as early as on 11 September 
1981, his character and integrity 
came under a cloud. Nearly two-and- 
a-half years have rolled by and the 
case has not moved an inch further. 
An expeditious trial is primarily in 
the interest of the accused and a 
mandate of Article 21, expeditious 
disposal of a criminal case is in the 
interest of both, the prosecution and 
the accused. 

“Therefore, special case no. 24 of 
1982 and special case no. 3 of 1983 
pending in the court of special judge. 
Greater Bombay, Mr R.B. Sule, are 
withdrawn and transferred to the 
High Court of Bombay with a request 
to the learned chief justice to assign 
these two cases to a sitting judge of 
the High Court. On being so 
assigned, the learned judge may pro¬ 
ceed to expeditiously dispose of the 
cases preferably by holding the trial 
from day to day.” 


Antulay: finally cornered? 



mi nmumy im manoeuvrea inio a 
much happier position now, having 
ot the centre to agree to support 
Im in his case. The state govern¬ 
ment has been asked to appoint Mr 
A.K. Sen as their counsel and the 
Attorney general Mr Parasaran wW 
appear for the Union of India for ■ 
the hearing in the Supreme Court. 
This is a concession that Mr Antulay 
literally wrenched out of the hands 
of 1, Safdarjang Road after the de¬ 
liberate sabotage by the chief miniS' 
ter, Vasantdada Patil, of the move to 
amend the Prevention of Corruption 
Act in the state Assembly. 

There is Section 474 of the Crimin 
al Procedure Code which states that 
when the offence is tried by the High 
Court otherwise than under Section 
407, it shall follow the sessions court 
procedure in trial. The special judge 
follows the warrant procedure and 
the sessions court follows the ses¬ 
sions procedure. In the warrant proc¬ 
edure when the magistrate takes 
cognisance of offence otherwise than 
under a police report, he then asks 
the complainant to examine all his 
witnesses. If he tineas there is a pn'ma 
facie case he frames charges and the 
accused is asked to plead guilty or 
otherwise and accordingly evidence 
is led, and on this he is acquitted or 
punished. 

In the sessions procedure, trial is 
conducted by the public prosecutor 
of that court, under Section 225. 
Since the High Court has to follow 
the sessions procedure under Sec¬ 
tion 474, the sessions procedure con¬ 
templates trial by the public pro¬ 
secutor. And on this point, Mr Antu¬ 
lay argued that he wanted a public 
prosecutor to conduct the prosecu¬ 
tion. 

There is no definite procedure for 
conducting the trial as per the case. 
In order to throw more light on this 
matter. Justice Khatri called for the 
AdvocateG«neral to give his views on 
the modalities of the trial. But mean¬ 
while, the complainant, Mr Ram Das 
Nayak, agam went to the Supreme 
Court seeking clarification on 
whether the High Court must foUow 
the procedure which would have 
been followed by the special judge 
appointed under the Prevention of 
Corruption Act if the case had not 
been transferred from the special 
judge, Mr R.D. Sule, and whether the 
prosecution of the cases should be 
conducted by a public prosecutor or 
could be conducted by advocates of 
the private complainant. 

The whole issue is now in ani¬ 
mated suspension as Justice Khatri 
of the Bombay High Court will have 
to wait until the Supreme Court 
decides on the modalities of the trial. 
The pro-Antulay group is keeping 
their fingers crossed that the Sup 
reme Court may order that a public 
prosecutor conduct the trial because 
then they feel the complainant’s 
charges will not stand scrutiny. 

Olga Tellis 
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Another blow to the 
Congress(l) 


Bangalore; It was a sensational and 
dramatic win. At long last, the Kar¬ 
nataka chief minister, Ramakrishna 
Hegde, appears to have set at rest all 
speculation about the stability and 
solidarity of his 15-month old govern¬ 
ment. 

In the last week of March, as the 
Rdjya Sabha biennial elections got 
underway throughout the country, 
the Janata Party in Karnataka 
sprang a major surprise. It was a feat 
that demolished what little hope the 
Congress(l) had about destablising 
the Hegde government. 

From the beginning, the Rajya 
Sabha tussle in Karnataka was bil¬ 
led: “The battle for the fourth seat.” 
As things stood, the Janata Party, 
with a strength of 99 was assured of 
two of the four seats falling vacant 
from the state. The Congress(I), with 
a strength of 82 was also assured of 
one seat. So, it was a question to 
which party the fourth seat would go. 
No one could furnish the answer, 
including the parties involved. 

The Janata Party had 39 surplus 
votes for the fourth seat, mahftly due 
to the support of the 18-member BJP 
group, three from the CPI and three 
from the CPI(M) members as weU as 
four independents. The Congress(I), 
on the other hand, backed by the six 
member Kranti Ranga, had 43 sur¬ 
plus votes and needed just two more 
votes (45 votes being needed to win a 
seat) to take the fourth seat. The 


Janata Party thus, needed atleast six 
votes. Clearly, the Congress(I) had 
an edge. 

The build-up to the election itself 
indicated that trouble was brewing 
for the Congress(I). The Janata Party 
had little difficulty in choosing its 
candidates, Ms Sarojini Mahishi, as 
sitting member and Mr M.S. Gurupa- 
daswamy were nominated without 
fuss and later G. Thimme Gowda was 
chosen as the candidate for the 
fourth seat. The Congress(I) had two 
outgoing members, Mr Sachidanan- 
da Swamy and Mr B. Ibrahim filling 
their nominations, besides a host of 
hopefuls. Finally, the party high 
command nominated Mr Kollur Mal- 
lapa, a partyman who had supported 
Mrs Gandhi during the 1969 split but 
had virtually retired from the politic¬ 
al scdne. The second candidate was 
not chosen till only an hour before 
the deadline for withdraw! of 
nominations. It required the union 
finance minister, Pranab Mukher- 
jee’s coming to Bangalore to settle 
the inner party skirmishes and 
nominate Mr D.M. Siddiah. Neither 
candidate was an unanimous choice. 

All eyes were on the five meihber 
Maharashtra Ekikaran Samiti 
(M£S): an amorphous group of legis¬ 
lators in the Karnataka Assembly 
who have been fighting in the most 
democratic manner possible for sec- 
cession of Belgaum district in Karna- 
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them voted for the Congressfl). Mr 
Siddiah would be elected. On the 
other hand, if they all voted for th.9 
Janata Party, they could push Janata 
Party’s candidate through. 

It was anybody’s game and it was 
the MBS who were calling the shots. 
So coveted were they in the week 
preceding the Rajya Sabha elec¬ 
tions, that they managed an audi¬ 
ence with the Prime Minister, ostens¬ 
ibly to discuss the border issue. They 
had Janata Party president, Mr 
Chandra Shekhar and the Congres-- 
s(I) president, Mr Sharad Pawar, call 
on them in Belgaum, seeking the 
support for the Janata Party. The 
day before the elections, they had a 
dinner meeting with Ramakrishna 
Hegde and promised him support,' 
But, they also met Veerappa Moily 
and promised him support. And, as if 
all this wooing was not enough, Mrs 
Shalinitai Patil came down once 
again to Bangalore to seek their 
support for the Congress(I). Only 
this time, the Janata Party also play¬ 
ed its card, sending Macihu Danda- 
vate to court them. 

Finally, incredibly, they did not 
vote. Amid high drama and unbeliev¬ 
able tension in the state secretariat 
on the polling day, almost everybody 
had their eyes on the entrance of the 
group that could swing the contest 
either way. But the clock struck two, 
and the MBS did not leave their 
hideout. It looked as if the Janata 
Party had already lost the battle for 
the fourth seat. All that the Congres- 
s(l) had to do was to keep its votes 
intact to get the fourth seat. 

It could not. The Janata Party and 
its allies with a strength of 129, 
secured 132 first preference votes, 
indicating at least three clear cases 
of cross-voting. Ms Mahishi and Mr 
Gurupadaswamy, the first two Jana¬ 
ta candidates who were allotted 47 
votes each, secured 49 and 48 respec¬ 
tively, and both were declared 
elected on the first count. The Con¬ 
gressfl) first candidate, Mr Kollur 
Mallappa managed just 45 votes in 
the first count to get elected. For the 
fourth seat, the Congress(l) candi¬ 
date Mr D.M. Siddiah got 41 votes in 
the first count compared to the Jana¬ 
ta candidate Mr Thimme Gowda's 35. 
But in the second count Mr Gowda 
romped home. Once again, it w'as a 
triumph for Hegde’s sagacity, and 
leadership qualities. It ivas also 
sheer luck. 

For the Congress(l) it was a shat¬ 
tering blow. The cross-voting and the 
result indicated a clear lack of unani¬ 
mity and a leadership crisis within 
the party . Amid a pall of gloom, a 
bitter Veerappa Moily swore to iden¬ 
tify the cross-voters and take disci- 
plinarv action. At the other end. 
Ramakrishna Hegde. when asked if 
the victory was a demonstration of 
his government’s stability, replied. 
“How many times do you want me to 
show it?” 

Chidanand Rajghatta 
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A Vebels' convention 



Pro-Morarji Janata Party leaders at the convention 


Ahmedabad: The group warfare in 
the Gujarat Janata Party between 
L the supporters of Mr Morarji Desai, 
I- former Prime Minister, and the Patel 
. loblw, closer to the party president, 
Mr Chandra Shekhar, escalated into 
an open confrontation with the 
Morarji lobby organising a v&onven- 
tion of like-minded partymen in 
Ahmedabad on 25 March. The 
Morarji followers adopted an 11 
point charter calling for restoration 
of the party’s credibility in the pub¬ 
lic eye through a thorough revamp¬ 
ing of the state set up. 

Though it was all couched in the 
rhetorics of purity in public life, the 
charter was clearly aimed at the 
state Janata Party president, Mr In- 
dubhai Patel, who has been accused 
by the Morarji lobby of having gone 
back on his promises. They alleged 
k that he had given his solemn word to 
r act as a stop-gap president of the 
state unit only till tne end of Febru¬ 
ary in order to get elected unani¬ 
mously in the state unit’s annual 
meeting last December. Mr Patel 
who was returned as the state chief 
for a third term against the express 
wish of Mr Morarji Desai has 
asserted he had never personallv 
given such "n assurance, although 
former Member of Parliament, Mrs 
Jayaben Shah, who was partly re¬ 
sponsible for truce between the two 

g roups, said such an assurance had 
een given. 

The Morarji lobby, led by former 
Gujarat finance minister, Mr Dinesh 
Shah, tried in vain at a later meeting 
of the pradesh unit to make Mr Patel 
quit. It also alleged that Mr Patel, a 
I friend of Mr Chandra Shekhar, had 
kfiUed various pradesh Janata com- 
Mmittees with hi$ own men, ignoring 
'many a veteran follower -of Mr 

1 /',’ , 


Morarji Desai. The Morarji lobby 
leaders like Mr Shah, and Mr 
Motibhai Choudhary, the lone Jana¬ 
ta Member of the Lok Sabha from 
Gujarat, later boycotted the Patna 
conference of the Janata Party, 
charging the national leadership of 
neglecting to pay any heed to their 
plea for “politics of principle’’ in the 
state unit. The 25 March conference 
came as a big surprise to the Patel 
lobby because contrary to the ex¬ 
pectations of a poor response, the 
Morarji lobby collected as many as 
1,400 workers. The Morarji lobby 
leaders repeatedly told the dele¬ 
gates that they were neither rebels 
nor dissidents. They were not plan¬ 
ning to quit the Janata Party or to 
launch a new party. All that they 
were trying to do was to make the 
state unit follow the “original path” 


of the Janata iPurily; To" upheld the ' 
politics of principles, negate oppor> 
tunism and oecoota a pro-people 
organisation. 
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. addition to the large attend¬ 
ance, political observers noted with 
interest that the former Janata chiaf 
minister, Mr Babubhai Patel, who . 
quit the Janata Party about two 
years ago to devote time fully to 
constructive work, attended the con- . 
ference. Another notable presence . 
was that of Mr Tribhuvandas Patel, 
president of the undivided Gujarat 
Pradesh Congress Committee in the 
Sixties, who has stayed aloof from 
politics for nearly 15 years. 

The charter of demands would be 
placed before the state unit for con- ’ 
sideration, according to Mr Menu- 
bhai Patel, former Mr, who presided 
over the dissidents conference. The 
Morarji lobby was undeterred by an 
earlier veiled threat from the state 
Janata chief, Mr Patel, that the con¬ 
ference was an "unauthorised 
forum” that could do more harm to 
the party than good. 

The roots of the trouble between 
the Morarji lobby and others lay in 
the fact that the Patel commuiiitj*, 
now in the Janata Party in a large 
number, has captured the state orga¬ 
nisation. The Patel lobby leaders 
like Mr Chimanbhai Patel, former 
chief minister who was toppled by 
the Nav Nirman agitation in 1974. 
have emerged as the real power 
source behind Mr Indubhai Patel. 
The feud got a national alignment 
because the Morarji lobby was by 
and large for Dr Subramaniam 
Swamv while the other group has 
been firmly in the Chandra Shekhar 
camp. 

Since the Morarji men have clear¬ 
ly said they would not quit, the state 
unit of the Janata Party was getting 
bogged down in a long tug-of-war 
between the two groups that is 
bound to further debilitate the par¬ 
ty. 

Tushar Bhatt 


ANDHRA PRADESH 


Tribal tensions 


Hyderabad; The situation of the 
Gond tribals in the Adilabad district 
of Andhra Pradesh has been simmer¬ 
ing for some ■ time for the usual 
reasons; government apathy and dis¬ 
interest. To this has been added the 
increasing influence of tribal ex¬ 
tremists in the forest areas. The 
peoples’ attention was recently 
focussed on the Gonds after the 
ConKress(l) charged in the state Leg¬ 
islative Council that a foreign flag 
(said to be a red flag with a hammer, 
sickle and star) had been raised at 
the famous Magoba temple in Kasl- 
pur village in the taluk of Utnoor 
and an independent sovereign state 


declared. Extremist activity has in¬ 
creased in the past few years among 
the discontented Gonds. In fact, on 
10 March 1984, over 40 persons were 
injured and 70 arrested after a pitch¬ 
ed battle between the police and the 
tribals. 

The Congress! I) charge of the fore¬ 
ign flag incident does not seem to 
have a basis. The annual jutra wh»<h 
takes place at the Nagoba temple ah 
Kesaour village, 25 miles from Adila- 
bad town, is a major festival of the- 
Gonds. This year the festival was 
attended by state ministers, the 
chairman of the Legislative Council 
and the union minister for home, P. 
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Venkatasubbiah. No and-national 
activity was initially reported. 

The district is in a highly- 
disturbed state and the Gonds are 
simmering with discontent. They 
continue to be hemmed in by the 
encroachment of their lands by non- 
tribals and friction with the forest 
officials. After a brief spurt of activ¬ 
ity, the government has gone back to 
its apathetic ways, the large-scale 
schemes planned for the develop¬ 
ment of the district have died a 
natural death. The situation came to 
a head when over !>0 people were 
reported killed during a police firing 
at Indravelli. 

The situation has deteriorated 
further. While legislators claim that 
the gullible Gonds are being ex¬ 
ploited by the Naxalites, it is obvious 
that such an atmosphere has de¬ 
veloped due to the government’s 
lack of interest in social welfare. It is 
clear that the government has not 
taken stock of the rapidly deteriorat¬ 
ing situation. At a recent district 
collectors’ conference, the Adilabad 
district collector pleaded about the 
problems of the area. There is a 
severe shortage of funds for welfare 
activities and the district has often 
had to fall back on volunteer orga¬ 
nisations to conduct medical camps 
in the villages. 

The police have lately increased 
its pressure to locate the killers of 
Madhavrao Jadhav, shot in the 
forests on 20 February this year. The 
police, suspecting that the killer had 
connections in Mediguda, have been 
combing the area. It is believed that 
villagers from the surrounding vil¬ 
lages—Jamni, Laxipur and Medigu¬ 
da—including old men, women and 
children have been brutally beaten 
up during the interrogations and 
many have been taken into custody 
without any apparent reason. After 
the indiscriminate beatings, on 10 
March, about 150 agitated Gonds 
gathered near the Satnala medium 
irrigation project site. While the 
tribals claim that they only wanted 
to find out the reasons behind the 
beatings, the police say that the 
tribals attacked the police van and 
the policemen inside. 

A senior intelligence officer ex¬ 
plained: “Gonds are simple people 
who do nor understand the intrica¬ 
cies of their land problem. They have 
been exploited by non-tribals who 
have taken over lands by various 
devious methods, sometimes even 
legal means.” 

It is here that the Naxalites come 
into the picture. They are believed to 
be instigating the tribals to forcibly 
harvest the crops of the non-tribals. 

It is also easy for the extremists to 
operate in the forest areas. If the 
police pressure intensifies, the ex¬ 
tremists move away into the adjoin¬ 
ing districts of Maharashtra. The 
local police is also apprehensive of 
its own safety in the forest areas. 
The tribal lands were governed by 
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the Madras Land Transaction-Act of 
1917. It was later amended and came 
into force in "parts of Telengana in 
1950. The Andhra Pradesh Land 
Transfer Regulations Act of 1959 
came into force in Andhra Pradesh 
and extended to Telengana in 1963. 
This Act prohibits the lease of tribal 
land to non-tribals but a High Court 
judgement ruled that the Act was 
not non-retrospective. To add to the 
problems of the Goods, the agricul¬ 
turally progressive and more enter¬ 
prising Lambadas were notifed as 
■scheduled tribes in 1977 in Andhra 
Pradesh and all transactions be¬ 
tween Lambadas and Gonds became 
valid as both were classified as 
tribals. 

However, in neighbouring Mahar¬ 
ashtra, the Lambadas are classified 
as a backward class. As there was no 
way to distinguish between the 
Maharashtra and AP Lambadas, a 
wave of migrant Lambadas moved 
into the district to reap the benefits 
of the concessions available to them 
in the state. They took over the land 
at low prices and the Gonds were 
further isolated in the hilly areas 


Stars sign up 

Calcutta: It was high-voltage drama— 
“kidnappings,” big money and gun- 
toting policemen—as the pampered 
shamateur footballers of the big clubs 
went through their annual exercise of 
offering themselves to the highest 
bidder. As the transfer season drew to 
a close, Mohun Bagan emerged with 
some of the most sought-after players, 
and. of course, a depleted coffer. For 
the first time, stakes crossed the six 
figure mark as the three big clubs— 
Mohun Bagan, East Bengal and 
Mohammedan Sporting—had to 
choose from a few top players. 

Linkmen Prasanta Banerjee (rated 
the best in the country) and Victor 
Amalraj and nippy forward Babu 
Mani of Karnataka were the front- 


Prasanta Banerjee: golden boots 




and exploited by aggresjsivd and 
land-hungrv plains tHoals, To com* 
pound the land problem funher. the 
Andhra government passed a con¬ 
troversial government order on 13 
August 1979 allowing non-tribals to 
occupy five acres of wet land and ten 
acres of dry land in the scheduled 
areas for some time though the order 
had been struck down by the High 
Court. The government has not 
taken any steps to evict the non- 
tribals who have occupied large 
areas under the cover of the govern¬ 
ment order. The disparity in de¬ 
velopment between tne relatively 
affluent and the poverty-ridden hill 
tracts has led towthe recommendation 
of the formation of a separate tribal 
district to hasten the programme of 
development. A distinction between 
the backward hill tribals and the 
richer tribals of the plains is being 
pressed for. Unfortunately, the 
Gonds come to the attention of the 
government only after the situation 
becomes a major law and order prob¬ 
lem. The ideology of the extremists 
can only make matters worse. 
Subha Singh 


runners in the market. The stiffest 
“bidding” was for Prasanta Banerjee 
of East Bengal. Mohun Bagan, apart 
from the reported six figure sum used 
two if its businessmen members, one 
of whom had ‘helped’ Prasanta Baner¬ 
jee build a house, to woo him. Their 
tactics worked and two days before he. 
was to leave for Madras as captain of 
the Bengal team for the Santosh Tro¬ 
phy, he put the costliest signature 
ever in Indian sports history. He was 
then promptly whisked away to Khar¬ 
agpur from where he, later joined the 
other members of the state team 
travelling to Madras. East Bengal sup¬ 
porters, shocked and irked by the loss 
of Banerjee went on a rampage and 
stoned both club tents. Mohun Bagan 
had earlier gained Victor Amalraj 
and Babu Mani also. With Banerjee 
and Amalraj to man the midfield, 
Mohun Bagan looks invincible on 
paper. 

Soon after the major players had 
signed, the police and public works 
minister Jatin Chakravarty (a known 
supporter of Mohun Bagan) came to 
the ground where the players were 
practising, to prevent further “kid¬ 
nappings.” Officials of the three big 
clubs provided a security ring around 
the players they had gained. 

East Bengal retained Kartick Sett, 
Mihir Bose, Narendra Gurung, Aloke 
Mukherjee and signed some promis¬ 
ing players from smaller clubs. 
Mohammedan Sporting whose 
account books are in a shambles and 
with no financiers like Haji Mastan, 
who used to help them managed to 
retain international Pern Dorji/goal- 
keeper Atanu Bhattacharya, Subir 
Sarkar and the three Iranians Majid, 
Jamshed and Khabazi and signed on 
Prasun Banerjee from Mohun Bagan, 
and Mohammad Akbar from Tatas, 
hmong others. 

Blnoo John 




The little Ihiiij's that f>o 
I into a Khaltiui fan* are 

“ “ “ what inak<' 

name is 

*A _ ball beai1 Ilf'S. 

Khaitan 

silent operation. Khaitan uses ftrea.se 
paeked double ball l>eur1nfts with a 
pre loadinft .system to take rare' ol 
wear and tear, thu.s prolonftinft 
the life of the fan. 

And again, take the rotor. ' .'s' 

It’s rentrlfugedly die-ca.st unlike 
the otheiTi which are pressure die i-ast 
That's why there are no cold shuts or 
blow-holes What's nion*. the rotor Is 
well balanced for better perlormanee 
Even the Kliaitan stator Is superior 
It's niachtne wound with smaller 


overhang and uutfonnly distributed 
winrlinfts. So that there Is minimum 
leak.ifte flux and no winding ha/;itds 
I'here ;ire other vital areas, both 



technical and non U"chnl<iil. in 
which Khaitan scores over the 
others The 1'.^7 mm wide aluminium 
tiladc tips lor wider air df.spersiil; 
ihe powerlul 18 pole motor for titfther 
air deliveiy and superior perlormanee 
All combining lo glvx’ you a fan 
that's .'12% moir efilclent. gives !0% 
more an than iSI retpiin'inent. yet 
eonsiimes .10% l<‘ss power Add lo 
these the outslaiidnift ftoofi looks, 
matching n'gulalor to giw the .sptx-d." 
you neeil. tin- I.SI slump ensiirlng 
impei iable (juallly—and ihe lamous 
five year guarantee And you have a 
fan that's clearly incoinjKicable 


f<H 

KiifUUtii hrmium I20<)moi {4tf Mu'fV'p 


The realNo.lfan 
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From 200 wpm of dictation to endless filing late in 
the evening, the 9 to 5 man stays cool. 







So does Madura. 
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Trousering and Shirting. 
Specially crafted for 
the 9 to 5 man. 


O Madura Fabrics 

A rjiiiJiU piixfiK I from M idiii i Cml 
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Speech lubiicaiits 


Kamalini Kumar 




4 ctiial}y, you 
sec, basical¬ 
ly, I mean, yoc 
icjiOH'—“daugling 
modifiers" a linguist called them. 
They crop up in every language. And 
we don’t have to look far to find our 
pet inodifieis in our own speech 
patterns. 

They may even sor^e (o act as a 
personality index in some cases. 
Sumeojtc a little unsure of hitnself 
will fetid (o finish his sentences with 
a timorous nu? or an- uncertain ycs7 
which inexplicably come to mean the 
same thing. Another may not be 
artiscalate ene^ugh or may need time 
to think, to iveigh his words. So he 
will put in his favotu ite parenthetic¬ 
al expression —you know, f mean, 
kya kehte hain, isn’t it etc 
And the.se can lead to further 
del rings into charactetistic atti¬ 
tudes. You see can be taken apart a 
little more, i.e. used at the beginning 
of a sentetwe— a touch of pomposity 
perhaps, or pedantry? Slotted be¬ 
tween phrases: “Your average politi¬ 
cian, you see,” & nervous look over 
the shoulder, “is, basically, corrupt." 
Playing for time before plunging in 
where angels fear to tread? 

In fact, here the speaker’s nervous¬ 
ness has impelled him to use not one 
but two modifiers. Somehow, basical¬ 
ly has crept in. And this brings us tp 
other words of that ilk—actua/fy ■ 
speaking, intrinsically, as such, be¬ 
tween ourselves, like.... Put any of 
these in place pf basically and you 
will find that they make no differ¬ 
ence to the structure or meaning of 
the sentence. 

These endlessly variable “conver¬ 
sational lubricants” have come in for 
quite a bit of ridicule in linguistic 
circles. 

True, in writing, where language is 
normally used with greater disci¬ 
pline than in speech, such phrases 
make for a looseness and clumsiness 
tVhich can easily be avoided. The 
main reason, of course, is that the 
translation of thought into express¬ 
ion is slowed down by the pen and 
there is time for reflection, time to 
marshal one’s points in a presentable 
manner. Also, in many cases, there is 
the chance for correction,^ rationa: 
hsation, re-drafting, editing etc. In 
!«pite pf this, there is a range of more 
formal modifiers which frequently 


creep into written p^ages™vi 2 . 
according to reliable '^ypes, k is. 
understood, it is said, to. i^e best of 
our knowledgOi etc. 

And what can bp tnolE?,irritating 
than an .\ttiprofessiotial'.jF^io.or TV 
commentator libeially sprinHing bis 
pronouncements with ers and npisr- 
modifiqrK y/hich far from sropothing 
the path q{ speech ai^t .1^^ .fipddd 
breakers ejfpeinhtbJe.fiiS"l» ones 
on mar»y of our qouatry^ ht^ways. 


In apy language, mpdJj^ers ph>y a 
useful role, apart, ftropj fdrfipg char- 
aster and cpldpr.' Th^ir >vo*th has 
Ipng been acl:no^yledgi^,py'f«thars 
who use them for charaisterisatsoh— 




Theses 

parenthetical 
rea^onseniere 
almost 
TOsentiel 
requirements. 
Without them, 
the speaker 
might bef^ to 
fUlter.atithe 
deafening 
silence and 
grind 

eventually to a 
confused halt. 


a Hnd of verbal equivalent to the 
hapd-rubbing pf a Uriah Heep or the 
nervojus tic of a psychopath. 

And coming to normal conversa 
tipn, not only do they give the speak¬ 
er breathing tiihe, but they also 
contribute quite s bit to the social 
graces—both in speaking and in 
listening. Take any conversation in a 
dfgydng Ypoio. an office, or on the 
{e^hOPe. You win inevitably hear 
tusponsoo^r-achcha/, noh what!, 
Godt, anel, aiyol, is that right?, so 
.kind of you, i^nks e ton, aeturally, 
yotf don’t say—-the range Is endless. 
In fact, these parenthetical re- 
sj^nses are almost essential require¬ 
ments. Without them, the speaker 
might begin to falter at the deafen- 
silence and grind eventually to a 
Confused halt. Not only will he feel 
,hq;iT hut the will never seek your 
compsuty'iigain. Of course, in some 
cases thifItnight be what you most 
. desire. Bqt if you accept politeness 
a£a parr of social intercourse then 
Mu have to accept dangling modi¬ 
fiers! Even if they are used by people 
like the busy man who classifies his 
friends into “bores” and “the rest.” 
Every time a “bore” rings up, he 
plugs in an automatic response tape 
which reels out h’m, ah, I see, yes, of 
course, quite right, etc. as well as the 
odd polite laugh, at regular inter¬ 
vals, while he gets on with the job at 
hand. After a suitable space of time a 
httle buzzer signals the busy man to 
take up the receiver himself and add 
the appropriate finishing touches. At 
least he bothers about his friends’ 
feeling! 

All languages use dangling modi¬ 
fiers. But, bolstered by the attitude 
of stuffy formalists very few lan¬ 
guage courses designed for fore¬ 
igners take them into account. Like 
swear words and slang, they are 
mainly used only by native speakers 
or foreigners who have been in very 
close contact with the environment. 
Or who have an excellent ear. Yes, 
there are some modern phrase books 
with vocabularies based on the sta¬ 
tistics of word frequency. But more 
often vocabularies include more that 
is useless or dated rather than these 
“invisible” idiomatic expressions. 

' The language pundits should 
understand, no? how essential they 
are, basically, for social and epnver- 
sational fluency. 
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A rare honour for Pankaj In memory of Gen Peron 

Udhas 



Pankdj Udhas 


National acclaim is one 
thing and peiforming at 
tht Royal Albert Hall in 
l^mdon IS another To per 
form at the Albert is to 
truly airne on the star 
performer’s circuit The 


latest to |oin this select 
category is Pankaj Udhas, 
the young ghazal singer 
who will be performing at 
the Albeit Hall on IT April 
this yeai 

“It IS a great honour to 
any solo performer to be 
invited to peifoim at 
Albert Hall,” says Udhas 
Though he has pel formed 
in the United States and 
Canada before, this will be 
his lust major show in 
London Udhas claims he 
IS the second Indian ghazal 
singer to be singing at the 
Albert Hall, usually the 
preserve of classical musi 
Clans lagjit and Chitra 
Singh are the only others 
to have performed there 
With a capacity of about 
7000 the Albeit is not easy 
to fill and requires a well 
established artist So 
Udhas IS entitled to feel 
elated 




The Rajasthan Governor, OPMehra (left), presents the 
Argentina cup to Lt Col Bbawani Singh ol Jaipur 


General Peron lives To 
hordes of polo watchers 
around the countiy, espe 
cially in Rajasthan, the 
former Aigentinian milit 
ary ruler’s name still lin 
gtrs on Way back in lOSO, 
General Pei on sent a polo 
team to the pink city, 
Jaipur The authorities 
were impiesscd by the 
gesture that a tolling tro 


phy was presented by him 
However, after he 
ceased to be the ruler, the 
Argentinian embassy re 
quested the Rajasthan 
polo club, which had been 
conducting the touina 
ment since 19S0, to change 
the name of the cup from 
Gen Peron cup to Argenti 
na cup 1 fie name of the cup 
has since been changed 


When you call a conference amid 
the Himalayan splendour of Kathmandu... 

6oaltee 


- 


f _ . .. a »i Combining Complete Conference facilities With the most 

From Sita, Mercury & Casino Nepal luxurious holiday 4 days, 3 nights of unmatched 

* pleasure - with a full breakfast every day including a 
choice of Indian delicacies, and two deluxe, halt-day 
city sight-seeing tours 

t P/uJ , ■ .—.... 

Ttea-jalau caiina- 
coupLdwoxtk 

. All, for Rs 1,234 per person on a twin-sharing basis 

tv (Rs 1,830 for single occupancy) - alt taxes inclusive 

(Prices Indicated in Indian rupees) 

, Motel 

^ Soallgg Oberoi J 

For bookings and details contact a bonafide travel agent or your nearest Sita, Mercury or Oberoi Instant Reservations Office 
Phone numbers Bombay SITA 240666 MERCURY 273116 OBEROI 2024343 . AhiMdabad SITA 78530 OBEROI 24638 ■ Dofhl SITA 
43103 MERCURY 312008 OBEROI 699571 . Srinagar SITA 78891 MERCURY 78786 OBEROI 71241 .Kanpur SITA 68171 .Jaipur 
SITA 68226 . Aflrs SITA 66181 . Varwiaai SITA 52945 MERCURY 62021 . Caieutto SITA 247224 MERCURY 443555 OBEROI 
230181 . Madraa SITA 88861 MERCURY 83521 OBEROI 88156 . Bangalor* SITA 578091 MERCURY 577681 OBEROI 63444 
. Hydorsbad SiTA 223629 MERCURY 34411 . Cochin SITA 34634 
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A drink for all seasons 


A star is bom 


Michael Camus, the 
portly Frenchman, has 
been head of the famous 
cognac manufactory for 50 
years. He is the fourth gen¬ 
eration of Camus who 
have been supplying cog¬ 
nac to 147 countries round 
the world. Camus himself 
has visited 136 countries 
to propagate the extraor¬ 
dinary mysterious 
alchemy of cognacs. As he 
says. Cognac is not the 
name of the product but a 
village where he was born 
73 years ago. It has about 
53,000 winegrowers. To¬ 
day, the village is known 
by the product. It was de¬ 
cided by the French law of 
1908 that cognac would be 
produced and distilled in 
this district of Charente 
alone, distilled from wines 
produced by three types of 
white grapes grown inCog- 
nac. One of the mysteries 
of cognac is that even if 


one were to grow the same 
grapes elsewhere the fla¬ 
vour would never be the 
same as Camus’ friends 
learnt when they tried to 
grow the same grapes in 
Greece. Camus says, j 
“There is nothing e^jer 
than making cognac; ^Jl 
one needs is a father, 
grandfather and great 
grandfather to have mad* 
It before you.” However, 
this is only his punch lityj; 
in effect, cognac is grape 
wine twice distnied 
through a process that is 
laborious and meticulott^. 

In the first distillation, onck 
receives a residue whish 
has 30 per cent alcohol; it 
is the second distillation 
that produces genuine cog- 
nac of an alcoholic 
strength of 70 per cent. 
Cognac has to age a mini¬ 
mum three years before it 
can be marketed. 


If actors can become 
politicians why not the 
other way around? 
Acnatya Bhagwandev, the 
CongressCI) MP from 
^mer, is a tiring example- 
He k prodticing gad acting 
tn.his very qgw fUni: all for 
a SftPd cauie. of cQu,rse. 
The MP wjno claims to 
haye devoted his whole 
to spreading the mds- 
~s|tge of Dayanand. is ipak- 
^ A film qajded 

project has been ip 
the works for over 20 years 
has fittiUy come off 
the shelf manks to the 
sikc'ess of Gandhi, which 
encouraged Bhagwapdev 
to believe that biographic¬ 
al films can be coityner- 
cially viable- But profits 
are pot the main concern 
the film- The basic aim 
is to spread the “Mahar- 
shi’s” vyoqj against un- 
tpuj^ability, superstitious 



Achsaya Bhagwandev ' 

ritupls and child marriage. 

But why did Bhagwan¬ 
dev decide to play the title 
role him.self? Well, actors 
with life styles unobjec¬ 
tionable to the followers of 
Oayanand are hard to find. 
“The Ary a Samajis would 
have objected to an actor 
who drinks and smokes 
portraying Dayanand,” 
says Bhagwandev. 


Introducing 

Dobuf 

HERBAL 

TOOTHPASTE 

WITH THE PROVEN GOODNESS OF 

TULSI 


* §i;Qn(j 



Gfeatoi 
fssistance 
to cavilies 


• Spaikling 
white leech 




• C'eanor 
Drealli 


Trusted down the ages, Tulsi 
IS well-known for its anti¬ 
bacterial properties Now 
Dabur brings you all the 
goodness of Tulsi in its new 
Herbal Toothpaste 
This exclusive formulation 
contains a number of other ; 
herbs to offer your entire 
family total mouth protection! 
So choose Dabur Herbal 
Toothpaste. You cannot 
choose better. 



Fres' 


(DU. 8J(. aUfIMAM) PVT. LTD., 

Hartha Bhawan, Block-E. Connaughi Place. New Delhi • MO OOl 


rm$t in Dabur 
Harbal Toothpaste 
ligirts bad breath, 
IJlIs your mouth 
with lifigltng / 
Ireshness- 


Also availabiel 

Ooubla Minty Froah 
Toothpasts—with 
FluoridD. 

Guards your A 

teeth against 
cavities and 
tooth decay^^mB 
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A little girl shouldn’t plfiy with 
matchsticks. Because it 
means playing with fire. She 
doesn’t know its 
consequences, but you do. 

That’s why your home 
needs protection against 
fire. From National. 


The^ieqpl^i^hokBLOw.hdw 
% ' to covet you^best.. Ah<) who 

have a range of policies for 
fire, accident and burglary. 

Yes, teach them young 
about fire hazards. 
And protect your house 
with National. 


Fire. 

The dread is less 
vdienyou’re 
insured. 



.Hatioiial 

Insiirace 

Dedicated f» a growing sense 
ofseciuitK 


For details, please 
contact any of our Divisional 
or Branch offices 


i 


National Insurwice Company f 

3, Middleton Siateet, Cokuita 700 071 

(A Sid»i4la(v of OetlenI bwiwiQe Cotpomtlon of hidai 



Science far children 


Produced by Vikram A Sarabhai Community Science Centre and VIKSAT Ahmedabad 


More than meets the eye 


The lazy mistletoe 



The mention ot the mistletoe 
brings instantly to the mind Christ¬ 
mas parties in cold countries, a 
bough of some berries hanging from 
doorways and people kissing under 
them In some parts ot Europe it is 
also believed that the mistletoe pro 
tects homes from ihundei and light 
ning In nature’s court, however, this 
olant IS nut likely to find much 
,avour because of its laziness. It has 
no roots of us own and grows on 
branches of other trees Sending 
suckeis into the 'host' tiee, the mis 
tletoe takes water and minerals from 
it However, at least, it has the grace 
to make its own food with the help of 
its chlorophyll content There are 
some plants in nature that are lazier 
than the mistletoe and take ready 
made food from other plants Such 
paiasitic action insures that they 
nave nothing to do but produce flow 
ers and seeds The host, deprived of 
its food, slowly reduces in size and 
may even die 


(>et a small, weak magnet, and 
hold It next to a TV screen What do 
you see happening to the image’ I he 
pictuie you see on the TV screen is 
actually “drawn" b> a thin beam of 
electrons which scans the screen 
very fast Electrons are deflected 
from their couise by the magnet, 
causing the interesting effects you 
see 


Did you over think that the picture 
on the TV scieen was the doing of 
one clever, dancing beam of elec 
lions’ And you fooled the beam with 
just a small toy magnet' By the v ly. 
make sure the magnet you play with 
IS small and weak, fot a strong mag 
net may damage other things in a 
IV This game was recently sug 
gested by Philip Morrison. 


Figure this out 



In how many ways cat^. ui ci- les 
be drawn in a plane souhet rio two 
circles touch or intersect? Draw 
them. For two circles, there are two 


w^s as shown 

For three circles, there are foul 
ways as shown. Hint; there are at 
least nine ways. 


Do you know? 



A smouldering cigarette gives out 
more nicotine, caibon monoxide and 
cancel producing benzophvrene 
than the same cigaiette when 
smoked and inhaled Thus non 
smokers staying in a room full of 
smoke for one hour inhale smoke 
equivalent to smoking one cigarette 
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Co-optex. 

For beautiful women 
who appreeiate artistry. 

Co-optoH tarofs. Worka pf art. 

Hoart^tbrob motifs 
‘ uttoriy irraaia^lo ahacfaf. 

Qfwfcs, In'batwaaof, 





By AMRITLAL 


Siai^ we^ Beginning 8 April 


ARIES (15 April—14 May) 

o/GJP ® disappoint- 

wsys on® Minor prob- 
lems that will cause anxle- 
tv Vou may have to face unreasonable 
opposition from both subordinates and 
' your superiors You may be called upon 
to shoulder additional responsibilities 
However this .s a lucky week for love 
and courtship 

Good dates 8 10 and 12 
Lucky numbers 1 3 and 5 
Favourable direction South 


LEO (1$ August—14 Septam- 

^g^’''~^v-^ber) This is the time to 
^undertake new ventures 
rwm 'lA Stellar configurations 
tsrT^LDwvJassure you success in your 
career Intellectuals will gam recognition 
for their achievements A word of advice 
see a doctor as soon as your health 
shows signs of detenoration It will be a 
very good week for love and romance, 
which will progress well 
Good dates 8 9 and 10 
Lucky numbers 4 6 and 8 
Favourable direction North-west 


SAGIHARIUS (15 Oocam- 
ber—14 January) This week 
op l \ will prove to be a particular- 
happy one as luck wiH 
continue to smile on you 
Sportsmen a very favourable penod lies 
ahead of you You may change your job 
or your residence in the near future It will 
be a favourable time for courtship and 
mamage and an elderly lady will prove 
very helpful 

Good dates 8 9 and 13 
Lucky numbers 3 4 and 8 
Favourable direction East 


-) TAURUS (15 May—14 June) 

If will be an extremely lucky 
^®@“^^week tor artists This is the 
I devote your- 

L&st^^^self to some charitable 
work Someone close to you will cause 
anxiety but e'dors will come to your 
rescue in your moment of cnsis You will 
face opposit'on in your matrimonial 
plans Watch your health 
Good dates 10 12 and 14 
Lucky numbers 3. 5 and 7 
Favourable direction North 


VIRGO (15 September—14 
October) Professionals, this 
IS the time for you to make 
changes in your career but 

_Iavoid impulsive decisions 

Do not hesitate to take the advice of 
elders in matters pertaining to business 
Financially this is not a particularly good 
period Lovers can start making their 
matnmonial plans 
Good dates 10 11 and 12 
Lucky numbers I 3 and 7 
Favourable direction South-east 


CAPRICORN (15 January-14 
St-n February) Your fortunes will 
? (^Y^take a turn for the better 
^y-ASthis week The monotony 
<i>tisxllaand boredom of the last 
few months will come to an end For 
those in service a promotion is on the 
cards A word of caution business and 
property matters will require special 
attention 

Good dales 10 13 and 14 
Lucky numbers 6 6 and 7 
Favourable direction North-west 


GEMINI (15 June—14 July) 

patience will be tested 
^ y '~* 3 G)fhis week as progress will 

-c iCirUja have to face financial diffi¬ 
culties A word of caution you may 
alienate a close friend Keep an eye on 
your health and try not to overwork 
yourself Love and domestic affairs are 
well-signified The domestic front will 
remain peaceful Those in service can 
look forward to a promotion 
Good dales 9, li and 13 
Lucky numbers 3, 5 and 7 
Favourable direction East 


LIBRA (16 October—14 
November) Greater financial 
gains are likely this week 
^ —V^K^but avoid getting involved 
f^:c^<:=^alin any speculative ven¬ 
tures An unexpected journey towards 
the end of the week will benefit you 
greatly Suits and debts may causs 
anxiety seek the advice and help of 
elders You are adviced to exercise 
caution in your dealings with the opposite 
sex 

Good dates 9 10 and ll 
Lucky numbers- 3 5 and 9 
Favourable direction South-west 


AQUARIUS (15 February-14 
March) A very hectic week 


^ March) A very hectic week 
ll®® ahead of you Push 
_ your business matters to 

LZ>rzcr< I the utmost and do not hesi¬ 
tate to take advantage ol the opportuni¬ 
ties that come your way Your profes¬ 
sional and financial affairs will improve 
Those in love and intending to get 
married can take a quick decision now 
Consult your elders before executing any 
new plans 

Good dates 9 10 and 12 
Lucky numbers 2 3 and 4 
Favourable direction South 


S CANCER (15 July-14 Au¬ 
gust) You will make steady 
progress this week Profes¬ 
sionals, a promotion is like¬ 
ly by the end of the week 
Financially you will gain through proper¬ 
ty matters and insurance policies Your 
intuitions will prove fruitful, especially m 
matters fiortaining to the heart Those 
who are in love and are intending to get 
married will have a good time 
Good dates- 12 , 13 and 14 
Lucky numbers: 2. 4 and 8 
Favourable direction. West 


a SCORPIO (15 November—14 
December) A fair measure 
of success lies in store for 
you this week Those in 
business will be able to 
clinch a very profitable deal Profession¬ 
als. you will earn the respect of your 
employers and those in authority For 
those in love, a happy week lies ahead 
for you Students are also in for a 
successful penod in the coming weeks 
Good dates; it. 12 , and 13 
Lucky numbers. 1, 2 and 6 
Favourable diredion North-east 


•’•SCES (15 March—14 April) 

'S ® particularly favour- 
Kl--yC^3^able time lor commencing 
N£_>5^/'>^new ventures and making 
L—I( u N amends for past mistakes 

However success will not come easily to 
you this week Those in service may 
receive an increment Friends and rela¬ 
tives will cooperate and contribute to 
your happiness A favou'-able period lies 
ahead lor those in love 
Good dates 8 13 and 14 
Lucky numbers 1 8 and 9 
Favourable direction West 


For tboso bora on the Stb, 14ih or 23rd of any month You have a very 
keen intellect and a fine, analytical mind You have an innate 
r desire to know, to discover, to analyse In your pursuit of 
[ knowledge, you occasionally get earned away by theonsmg, 
^rather than putting your knowledge to practical use You must 


guard against being hypercritical of everything particularly in 
relation with your friends who might resent it Some of you tend 
to become cynical though most of you are capable ol taking a 
baianced view Most of you make your mark in the intellectual 
world, rather than in business 
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T Trvashi is in the 
^ seventh heaven of de¬ 
light. She is very excited. 
Reason: Raj Kumar the 
Kannada matinee idol has 
expressed his interest in 
her (not romantic of 
course bur professional). 
He feels that Urvashi is 
talented and good looking, 
and is one of the best 
among the new actresses. 
Urvashi, whose career is 
on the upswing is thrilled, 
for it means climbing new 
heights. 

rishnam Raju’s fans 
XV. are increasing day by 
day. Recently for a 
celebration of one of his 
films at Madras, a number 
of his fans had arrived 
from Andhra Pradesh. 
Krishnam Raju is thinking 
of holding such functions 
in Andhra Pradesh in fu¬ 
ture. He says he does not 
want to inconvenience his 
fans. Following him is 
Dasari who has already 
started holding his 
celebrations in Hyderabad 
or Vijayawada, rather 
than in Madras. 

A nuradha has a peculiar 
habit. She sends her 
photographs to her fans 
depending on the contents 
of their letters. For inst¬ 
ance if a fan writes about 
how he envisions her as a 
‘sati Savitri’ trapped in a 
wicked world she sends , 
him photographs of her 
clad demurely in sarees. 
But if a fan writes steamy 
letters, then she fulfils his 
desire by sending a real 
sexy picture of hers. 

O n the sets, Krishna is 
overbearing and pom¬ 
pous, particularly to strdn- 
gers. He behaves as if he 
owns not just the premises 
but the world. He feels 
that anyone who wishes to 
enter the studios where he 
is shooting must seek his 
prior permission. What an 
ego he has! 

O n his last birthday 
celebration Amitabh 
Bachchan wore a mundu 
. and carried an anga vas- 
tram all day. Among his 
special guests that day 
were a number of film¬ 
makers from the soutli. 



.BeilOM 


,r. 


S alma A, 
again. Sheis 
ing her rounds; htu. 
filmmakers, trying? 
best to conviace ffiii 
she has decidedttef! 
down in B'oihbajr ^ 
her cateerseriouS 
as an aeti^ss and 
.singer. Filnunakersaiv^'t' 

inclined 

caus&there areall lilhdi:of 
wild stories being 
out her. The one andonly' 
factor that makes them 
think twice before they 
even talk to her abbi^a 
role is, the Mai 
factor, the shlpbhwippoojl 
who came into her me Siw' 
was'oven sahTtahatfemaffi' 
riedher. .Salihafti 
moke them'.ferj 
but withvery"’^ 
«53ss.AlUhAfr 
now are'some 
Says, “ftis hub 

to be happy abdiit'_ 

1 want to make ft" 
actress more'«h!aui-a9i%'sjm> 
ger.” Salma-nu#has^gh 
hopes ih a film lir wl^ch 
she has teamed up 
Rajesh Khatma and i 
another film she is'tnmg ' 
with Mithun ChaKtS^r- 
ty. “lamnotgQiA^give 
up ray fight. I I 

can make'it,” 

n aj Bahbar ishadiigsff.' 
XV nous problems cnt^'theL 
family front. There.^ 
tu be a serious rrftbl 
tween husbhtid^tt&ii^ 
(Nadira Bidfbath 
is no healing ' ry 

. M l.. -.» t 



Sahua'A^ha: fighting to make if 


anyw-here, it’s said. If 
tilings continue as they 
affi, S^adira is planning to 
ldave'.Bombay and go back 
, tpDeffiiwlrh the-children, 
v6ry clbse to the 
JBfabbmS says 


Rhjf pabb$b; a vfqm0mah 



E veryone in the film in¬ 
dustry is talking about 
Mandokmi, Raj Kapoot^s 

f reen-eyed new heroine. 

he younger actrcs.ses who 
tried their best to catch 
the showman’s attention 
and failed, are the ones 
who are talking the most 
about her. Two actresses 
who specialise in saying 
all kinds of nasty things 
against her are Dimple 
Kapadia and Padmini 
Koihapure. The two had a 
tough time trt-ing to get 
■ into the film Ram teri Gan- 
gamaiJi and lost, “because 
they just didn't suit my 
requirements” said Raj 
Kapoor. 

T wo films starring Dilip 
Kumar flopped, and 
the man most worried is 
producer Yash Johar. 

Yash started Duiuva at a 
time when Dilip Kumar 
was back in full form 
The film, made on a 
massive budget, 
is complete now but Yash 
is still having problems. 
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ESCORTS 


WE’LL SAVE AND 
EARNCRORESIN 
R)REICN EXCHANGE 
FOR MDIAS SHIPPING 
INDUSTRY 

While India's shipping 
industry has grown thirty 
times over since 1947. repair 
bills in foreign dockyards 
total $ 76 million a year 

A boon to the industry is 
India s first floating drydock 
— ESCORTS-1 — which when 
fully operational will save 
Rs 15 crores a year In foreign 
exchange through ship 
repairs 

The drydock is one of the 
most modem and 
sophisticated ship repair 
facilities in the world and can 
repairs ships upto 25,000 
tonnes It is equipped with 
modern high-speed 
equipment, on board 
workshops, living 
accommodation and facilities 
and two tugs It will be 
moored near Bombay 
harbour 

The Escorts-1 is another 
example of the company's 
commitment to the country 
It s a commitment shared by 
16 000 employees 18,000 
shareholders. 5 000 ancillary 
industries and over 2 000 
sales and service dealers, 
because it s an issue vital to 
India s future 



CO 


ESCORTS 

vite're at work noMMOr India's future. 
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MANOHARPUR: Two residents of the 
area exchanged hor words and almost 
came to blows Police registered a case 
u/s 107 A few days later, the presiding 
deity of the local police station came 
on an inspection tour. He summoned 
both of the residents, scolded them, 
and asked them to do sit-ups, holding 
their ears like errant schoolboys. The 
two were detained for one night and 
then set free in the morning. With 
that, the dispute ended —BJitz (D. J. 
Patro, Bhubaneswar) 

PUNE. Five students fiom Pune on a 
day’s visit to Bombay had a chance 
encounter with yet another facet of 
Bombay’s disorderly state. Returning 
from Ghatkopar to Dadar, they were 
shocked to observe that the ticket 
issuing machine issued five tickets 
bearing the same number. When they 
brought this to the notice of the clerk, 
he refused to take any notice, but 
instead drove the students away. They 
now plan to forward these tickets to 
the railway ministry as a gift for the 
Railway Museum, New Delhi—Indian 
Express (0 P. Bajaj, Jabalpur) 

RAIPUR- The public works depart¬ 
ment of Pathalgaon, m Raipur district 
IS understood to have sought the ser¬ 
vices of tantriks for the recovery of 
some important files relating to mus¬ 
ter roll payments. When the docu¬ 
ments were found missing, the PWD 
authorities allegedly did not report 
the matter to the right quarters lest 
there be trouble. As an easy way out, 
the tarttnks were approached— Times 
of India (Kamlenda Prasad, Patna) 

CALCUTTA: Work at the Writer’s 
building was paralysed for half an 
hour when a bank employee entered 
the secretariat and in a sudden spurt 
of imagination scaled the fop of the 
211-year old building to have a view of 
the city. He took off his shirt and 
bestowed it on tHe flag standard, when 
the policeman op duty apprehended 


KhnhMKKi PobmhiS Uc% 


him and brou^t him dowa-^Indian 
Express (P.S. fnurthy, Gudivada) 

GOPALGANJ; An awkward situation 
was created at the S.S. Girls’ High 
School examination centre when the 
centre superintendent, Mrs Sushila 
Singh wanted to disperse the huge 
gathering of guardians and unautho¬ 
rised people at the centre. When she 
failed to persuade the mob to disperse, 
she snatched a lathi from a policeman 
and started wielding it aimlessly. One 
policeman received a slight injury. 
Retaliating, the policeman also hit the 
superintendent with a lathi. At this 
stage, some policemen and the magis¬ 
trate deputing at the centre started 
quarrelling among themselves, provid¬ 
ing ample opportunities to the stu¬ 
dents to start using unfair means at 
the examination— Indian Nation (San- 
iay Satyabrat, Gaya) 

BHADRACHALAM: A team of news¬ 
men on a tour of tribal areas found a 
man moving with a bag in one hand 
and a spear in the other. He was the 
extra-departmental mail carrier work¬ 
ing at the Madugula sub-post office, 
covering 12 km a day. There are many 
remote tribal areas which can be 
reached only on foot. The mail carrier 
is allowed by the government to carry 
a spear for his safety and protection— 
Indian Express (A. Balakrishnan, Sri- 
harikuta) 

MADRAS: A pledge to wholeheartedly 
observe 1985 as a ‘no delivery’ 
year was taken by the last grade 
servants of the Tamil Nadu govern¬ 
ment at a conference held at Nager- 
coil. Prior to the conference, the 
members marched in a procession car¬ 
rying banners and placards, exhorting 
government servants to stop begetting 
children at 33 so that their existing 
children would have a better chance in 
life— Times of India (Rakesh Mohit, 
Bombay) 

NEW DELHI: HundreBs of young 
women dressed in leaves have wor¬ 
shipped the goddess Renukamba at a 
three day annual jatra at Chandragutti 
village near here. The devotees had 
earlier planned to worship in the nude, 
in keeping with tradition. Police, 
however, persuaded them not to do 
so—Indian Express {K.K. Nair, Trivan¬ 
drum) 

BHOPAL: Girl students Of the Bhopal 
Medical College tunned the tables on 
two Holi revellers who tried to misbe¬ 
have with them, the girls were danc¬ 
ing and singing in the hostel com¬ 
ound when two employees of a local 
otel arrived there on a motorcycle in 
a state of inebriation. When the men 
tried to misbehave with them, they 
were caught, stripped and their 
clothes were burnt in a bonfire lit to 
celebrate Holi— Indian Express (Miss 
Subrata Na.vak. Bhubaneswar) j 
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Nobody believes me, but I never 
wanted this (the PM’s) job—-Mrs 
Gandhi, in an interview with USA 
Today 

The government is acting like 
dacoits. One Phoolan Devi is in 
prison, the other Phoolan Devi is 
ruling—Bal Thackeray, in 
Celebrity 

Their (the opposition’s) intention 
is to keep me busy in courts. 
Because, politically 1 am a threat 
to them—^A.R. Antulay, in Gent¬ 
leman 

The press in India is like the 
prostitute who claims to be loyal 
to her husband—Sant Bhindran- 
wale, in Asiaweek 

There is no such thing as a reli¬ 
able superpower—Dr Subrama- 
niam Swamy, quoted in Times ot 
India 

I don’t have legislative ambi¬ 
tions—Vyjayantifflala, who joined 
the Congress(I) recently, in Cur¬ 
rent 

I do not agree that only a Muslim 
can look after the interests of 
Muslims or for that matter a Hin¬ 
du that of Hindus. I am a com¬ 
munist and I have to look after 
the interest of all—Jyoti Basu, 
asserring that antisocials and cri¬ 
minals, Irrespective of their reli¬ 
gion, should be dealt with sternly, 
quoted in Telegraph 

1 will not resign and do not intend 
to die—President Ferdinand Mar¬ 
cos of Philippines, quoted in 
South 



Scratch a political film-maker and 
you will discover a money-minded 
Jew—Dev Anand, noted actor, in 
Gentleman 

Speak with the tone of moonlight 
in your voice—Samuel Beckett, 
directing perhaps for the last 
time his classic play, Waiting for 
Godot, in Newsweek 
I .11 II laiswiWimrtiaiiiMiMiiii ilfiii 







6 .hoiiis after biitfa, ■ ■ 
your baby gets bis first **oral vacebie’’^ 
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You've got to hand It 
to Nature. 

For the thoughtful way 
she puts protective -< 

"antibodies" in mother’s 
milk. Breast-feeding a baby 
Imparts an Immunity againsi 
gastro intestinal and other ' 
diseases. 



Naturally nourlthingi.: . . ^.... £ 

Nature also strikes the right i '* .' ' ^ 

balance of bodybuilding foods Vl. ' ••- ■. ^ 

(protein), energy foods .4:»' ' !’ 

(carbohydrates, fatsj and healtnJ^^it. 

guardians (vitamins) to make ’ ' •' • 'W 

mother’s milk Ideal for the new ' 

bom. (For instance, breast-fed 

babies don’t usually suffer from 

scurvy, a vitamin C deficiency.) ' j 

A breast-fed baby feels more safe and . 

' secure too. Because you cuddle him close -Til ^9 ^ 
while he suckles to satisfy hts hunger. ^ 

Popular worldwide. 

Breast-feeding is now getting rnore and more popular even-in 
the West as its nutritionai and’other Bene^ are getting ^pre 
widely appreciated. - ■■ ■ '• ; 
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-f you’re not able 

to breast-feed for reasons 
of health or, maybe, 
because your milk is not 
'v~ sttftoent for your baby? 

. V '’’’VStoSEBi^ ••. .Of eouraa-you must choose 
if M alternative for him. 

'V Attiutaprav. 

» s»' c ^ ’Nutritional^ well balanced 

|K •.. prime quality protein, 

Sw ^ ’Swi-'^asy to digest fats and 

*^5.” ^^UCarbohydrates and the right 
^ ktt -%*’*" ■blend of essential vitamins and 
minerals. 

« f *l 4 previously 

Y - hoKed warm water: no need to 

' * - make a paste first. 

. Economical. 

£3^ And, Amulspray Is the most economical 

_ among tinned baby foods. ' ■ ’ 

■ ■ ■ • ■ ' Because ft is made by W modern milk 

complex that pioneered India’s “white tewo^t3h’'i' 
But be sure you use bolted water and hygieni^afly ^irillse(iv!<- 
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Free! AmI BOby Boair ."j-AUn^M 

Csnuini 13 ract-Glled cSaiMn^':. 

PnfMMcy, Animuat OMttC M> i| % ‘'V 

■pem, Brtw.rc<aiiM, Ou wV is t emmam 

Ctuuv-«v«r Iff SoM>, "‘ttmSfM 

RooiSif, Bkly's greewn; Fms aO iiii ..sMSdlpSi 
•f Itinnt, FtiM Aid.OsMiaMt ■ 
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MiIm (Bliick) to movo 






Karpov (White) 

Tony Milos's victory over Karpov in the final 
o( BBC2's The Master Game' was not only 
a fine personal achievement but also a 
trementlous boost for Britisfr chess. , 

It was Tony's second wm over Karpov 
following his 1 P-QBB coup in Skata In 
1980 Again his policy was one of de-- 


liljitriklt o^iisriatidn designed i^Vshoit'' 
circuit the 'KUrpouiafi coV^puter. :,v. 
‘White: A. Kkrpoy. Black: AJ Qtfh. 

•(an t>efence.' 

t >-K4 P-iaBS 2 IM14' 

3 Mi-02 PkP 4 NkP M~83< 

5 N«N+ NPkN . . . 

A'gOOd Chbic6:agaicf9t.;Ksrp<^:«kte mpy ncit 
fiave been .'folly '^t>ark(htnyti'''’eini^ 'cadpot 
'play safe'. ' ‘ . 

6 N-B3 8-B4 -f aki-K84 

Strategically an important diagonal to cw- 

trol, but tacticatly the bishop' is akpo^ 
here. , 

7.. . N-Q2 ' 8 piBS Q>N3 

.9P-QN4P-K4I 18 B-NS 

10 PxP'is fraught with danger after 10 j -. 
0-0-0 Of 10 . .. PxP t1 NxP B-N2 

10.. . O-O-O It BiK2P-KB4 
12 0-0 B-K817 

P^f^il^ji^dlwig in^'eaty. deep waters. 

Also very unclear is 13 , ., BxKNP 14 KxB- 

P-R6. 

U 6«RP P*P . 16 fMlB4l B-K3 
18 P-Qfl3N-K4 17 R-KT' 

A tactical defence of the QBP. If 17 .., N)tP 
18 NxN 8xN 19 B-N4+B-K3 20 RkBI 
.17 , . . 18 P-BB Q-N4 

Who Stands bettefi’ Black has strong- 
central control, but hie queen ie worrylngty 
tsdiatod from tho rest'cf her army. 

IS R-N1 8-n3 20 P-Qfl4 0-R3 


'*21 1^84,'' 

Ugly, bHl)f'w.'evidently fears his blockading 
knighf being uprooted after 21 P-NS PxP 
22P*nO-R7. 

2't, ' ,f^B5 22 P-N8 PxP 

23 Rx,P OIAQRAM 

Attot'te- cut;fai8i|y. Was Karpov losing the 
tsiVead?'- ' -. 

23.. . M-R8I 

Now Tony begins to take charge At long 
last his queen 1$ going to see the light of 
day. 

24 R-N2 H-V7 25 8-83 8-04 

26 R^.K7 8-81 27 SxB RxB 

28 R|N2|xP 

From this point onwaids the game 
becomes something of a frantic scramble 
but the world champion has already been 
' outplayed. 

28.. . BxR 29 RxB 0-83 

30 RxBP RxBP 31 Q-N4rP-B4 

32 a-N7 R-K1 33 P-R4 N-K6! 

Wins everything. The threats are R-BS-i /N 
' -NS-i- as well as mate in one. 

34 B-Ba R-B8r 35 K-R2 N-NS^ 

38 K-4i3 NXB 37 N-B3 

rt 37 KxN R-K7 ^ 

37 . . . IM-KSr 38 K-R2 P-07 
39.NxP NxN 

.fVt This point Karpov resigned and lost on 
■' time nimuftaneood'.' 

MICHAEL STEAN 
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Hands that lead to an unusual end play 
always appeal to me. I came across this 
one in a French magazine, set In a slightly 
difterent form 

Dealer South E-W Love all 
♦ K 10 4. 

V J 10 3 
4 K 9 2 
«A6 S4 

4 7 6 2 N 4 3 8 

1fK876 p 170962 

♦ 7 5 „ 4 0 8 6 4 

4K387 S 4J10 2 

A A 0 J 6 3 
17 A 4 
4 A J 10 3 
4 O .1 


4 3 8 
17 09 6 2 
4 0 8 6 4 
4 J 10 2 


South plays in Six Spades. West leads a 
trump and at an early stage South takea the 
diamond hnesse through East. He runs off 
the diamonds and all the trumps but one. 
arriving 8t this position; 

4 — 

■ »J103 

; _ X A6 

$'ir8 7 ,. w ■'* 

4 iTo 




’ 4-J 

, ' 'BA4 ■ 

4 — ' ■ ' 

.. rAOd : 

In. d'-'y ending dial depends pq' i ■ 
it is usual to pTay off the last ffurtlp; Ibis 
doesn't work here. West disc8rd.s the 7 of 
hearts, and neither a club rior a.hebrt from- 
dummy assists the declarer. - 

Now study the effect of the'ace of hearts 


1 ^' ' 


both Sbufh before ho plays the last trump. 
.WasT cahnot afford to unblock, so lie plays 
'4 ibW heart,' and so does East The Jack of 
SpSdaa foNOws, and now the defenders 
have-a prdbleip. IClearly West cannot afford 
to ke^ a Singietpn king of hearts and his 
best ohqnca is to throw the king. South 
dfsctirds a'dub from dummy and now East 
Is lost wh^tber he discards a heart or a 
club. A club looks best, but the declarer 
Mien cashes the ace of clubs and leads a 
heart from tho J 10. 

TERENCE REESE 




QUESTIONS 


1. Which Latin American revolutionary 
and hero of several independence movg- 
ments is known as the 'Liberator'? 

2. What IS known as the king of metats? 

3. Mother Courage, The Caucasian 
Chalk Circle. Arturo Ui and Thia 
Threepenny Opera are plays written- by 
which well-known dramatist? 

4. Who wrote the lamous Sanskrit play 
' Mrichchhakatika'7 

5. In computer terminology,' what is 
bubble memory? 

6. Name the Roman towns buned by the 
eruption of the volcano Vesuvius in 79 

kA.D. and rediscovered In the isth cen> 
{tury? I 

[ 7. Vinobha Shave's Bhoodan movement 
‘ bagan on 15 April 1957., Wtkire? ,, 

8. In Greek mythology, name the 


firebreathing monster with a lion's head, 
goat's body and a serpent for a tail? 

9. Who is the youngest cricketer to play 
in a test match? 

10. What is a dormitory settlement? 

11'. What do Stilton, Gorgonzola, Parme¬ 
san and Cheddar haire m common? 
f2. Pragjydtisha is the ancient name for 
which modern state in India? 

13.‘i)What id a ‘nine days wonder ? 

14.. Where is the Sea of Tranquility"’ 

15. The Seagrave trophy is awarded for 
outstanding performances in which 
sport? 

16. Name the ghostly ship, supposedly 
sighled in a stormy weather off the Cape 
of' Good Hope' and is' corisidered an 
ominoiis-sign of" ill-luck? • 

17. The script of which Red Indian tribe 
served as a edda for the Allies during 
World War II? 

..:.- --— 
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uoouj eij) UQ 'bl, 
ueuoBiOj 

/tixcinb sj )nq sAap Me} e JOf uoiiesues 
leejB e sesnao qoiq/M buiqieiuos 'Cl 
•aiBSSv Zl 
seseaqo ||e eje Aeqi ii 
')usujAo|duje fo soinos 
uieuj aq) sepiAOJd qoiqM 'umo) eSjai 
a d) asop- lueuieiues lequepisej v oi 
'6561 9 e uo sAap yzi. 
pua sjaaA gi le paiumaqo^ baiqsn^ 6 
BJieuiiqo eqi '8 
(qsapeJd ajqpuy) auebueiaj. u| i 
ujneuBinojeH PUB iiediuod g 
Biap ejojs 

oj ,.sfe)(Ood„ JO ,.s 0 |qqnq„ Auu sesn qoiq/w 
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Sirsiik Dress Materials. Stunningly 
elegant Cosily comfortable 1 he 
synonym of good taste Available in 
a range of explosive colours, saucy 
prints and daredevil designs 




1RSILK 


Suitings, shirtings & 
dress materials. 
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Sunday cidsswordi 



ACROSS: 

1 Daily lungla beast appearing powerful’ The reverse In fact (5 5) 
6 For example, nothing going back retains 50 to stare (4) 

10 Awaits former favourites, abuut 100 (7) 

11 Point six. with notch, is obvtous I7t 

12. To draw appomtment about onenfoi track? (8) 

13 Afohabetfcal ray7 dreek lu mei (5| 


14 Collopuial greeting contains a negative m Viatnarr' (5) 

15 Settling on senes of heirs—with appendages it seems (9) 

17 Puzzled we hear tog perhaps I had bnefly (9) 

20 Washed-out craze with journalist (5) 

21 Like a diamond unabndged maybe (5) 

23 Single nuriiber in Bntish cunency shows one is sorry (9) 

25 Audible risks for frolics (7) 

26 Do—or do away with’ (7) 

27 Fish eggs amass around sort of square by heart (4) 

28 Cheat little sister with collapsible accommodation—how unwavering 
( 10 ) 

DOWN: ^ 

1 Quiet guide to implore (5) 

2 They carry solid matenals—not necessarily tobacco' (4 5) 

3 Restoration of amity between muddled Cotin & Rita on ice (14) 

4 Install fashionable condition (5) 

5 This first pnnciple just cannot be simplified in the lab i(7) 

7 General manager about meadow has a shine (5) 

8 Alienated peculiar Interior of little Edward (9) 

9 Dads who travelled to holy places? No |u$l to the States (7 7) 
14 This snack is resident of German city apparently (9) 

16 At home with sal of teeth and contract (9) 

18 Im beyond nothing to get this thick paint (7) 

19 David initially makes one irate—what penis' |7) 

22 Small firm encountered heavenly body (5) 

24 Put up the first of Egypt s red enamel cement tables (5) 

StMnt It Smmi Cremnnl Mt. U 

Across 

1 Doctor Watson 8 Canapes 9 Convene 11 Titular 12 Spinach 
13 Asset 14 Cathedral 16 Dispenser 19 Crier 21 Abashes 23 Epaulet 
24 Dreamer 25 l reason 26 Merry go round 

DOSM 

1 Donates 2 Co pilot 3 Obstructs 4 Wicks 5 rensile 6 Open air 
7 booiiand Yard 10 Exhilarating 15 Tormentor 17 Scalene 18 Exhumer 
19 Chateau 20 m used 22 Scrag 

Compiled by RHi Ttwarl 
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LUCKNOW'S NEW NAWAB 


THL commissioner of the Lucknow 
division, Mr Surcndra Mohan is an 
interesting man He has a recipe for 
almost everything iindti the sun 
He IS critical of Satjapt Ray for 
having picturiscd S/jafr,in/ ke Khi 
Uii in 1 ucknoiv because he feels 
that the dircitoi did not porn a/ 
I ucknow in the true spirit He is 
also ciincal of Muzattai All for 
Umrdo fdtiny due to the same 
reason It is another mattei that 
both these films wcie hits and 
Sat>ajit Rav and Muzaffar Ah aic 
better known in intellectual circles 
than the commissioner of Lucknow 
The criticism, however, came in the 
commissioner s speech at the tc 
centlv held Lucknow festival at the 
Begum Ha/rat Mahal Paik Befoic 


the festival, Mr Suiendra Mohan 
went lo mail) meliopolitan cities in 
the count! v to publicise the event 
An accident took place during 
the festival -the giant wheel put up 
for the childteii was detective and 
theie wtie three casualties The 
press without appreciating the 
commissioners feelings, published 
the news In his speech, Mr Suien 
dia Mohan enquired ot the press 
whether they had published the 
number of people who had a sue 
cessful iide on the giant wheel 
while publishing the news of the 
accident Strange logic it mav seem 
But Lucknow was the citv ot 
iidudbi Some tiaits of the nawabs 
seem lo have be^ ii inherited by the 
people who i an the citv 


BEATING THE RETREAT? 



Mrs Gdndht with Rajiv Gandhi changing cotMirucnaes^ 


POI n ICAl calculations in New 
Delhi are these days managed by 
compiitf rs We have reported in 
these columns how, time and again, 
this new entity in the capital, le 
spectfully leteired to by the ruling 
party membeis as ‘‘Coixiputerp,*’ 
has been deciding the destinies of 
those who aie enttusted with the 
task of deciding the destiny ot the 
nation The computer has once 
again spewed out a prediction 
Aniethi is not consideied to be a 
sate hot tor Mi Rain Gandhi 
Medak, the seat presentlj held by 
Mrs Indira Gandhi, became unsale 
since the Andhia Assembly elec 
tion lesults were known last year 
The computer feels that Outer De 
Ihi for Rajiv Gandhi and Phoolpur 
fnear Allahabad) for Mrs Gandhi 


are safe bets And, gioundwork for 
election has begun in these aieas 
Phoolpui, the constituency rejpre 
senred bv JaWaharlal Nehru till his 
death in l$t>4, is being considered 
as tlie pusaSlile sitfi for the new 
epoch factd'ijf of the fkiR^ays Outer 
Delhi, b^mg very close to the resi- 
dence of RSjiv Gandhi and lus 
aides, Aiun Mehtu Aiun Singh and 
dll other possible Aruns around 
him IS easy to nurse History men 
tions that m the last davs of the 
Mughal empiie, the wnt of the 
Emperor ran from the Red Fort to 
Palam (which is part of the Outer 
Delhi constituency) After the 
dynasty cleared by Babar, the 
Nehru Gandhi family has been the 
only example of dvnastic rule in the 
country 


ANDHRA CM'S 
ONEUPMANSHIP 



AIR piomotmg Hindi 


THE Andhia Piadesh chief minis 
ter, Mr N I RamaRaois learning 
Hindi His knowledge of the nation 
al language proved embairassing to 
Mrs Indira Gandhi in the thud 
week of Maich, when she went to 
Vijayawada to inauguiate the tele 
vision centie theie The union in 
formation and bioadcasting minis 
tei Mr H K L Bhagat, deliveied his 
speech in English Mi RamaRao 
who spoke after Mi Bhagat, lead 
out a prepared speech in chaste 
Hindi Undaunted b\ the Telegu 
Desam leadet’s insistence on speak 
ing 111 Hindi, Mis Gandhi made het 
speech in English in which she said 
that regional parties stand in the 
way ot national unitv One wondeis 
who Mrs Gandhi was talking about 
Certainly, when the leader ot a 
party in Andhia Pradesh goes out 
of his wav to leain the national 
language, it is an effort in the 
direction ol stiengrhening national 
unity The Tamil Nadu politicians, 
both fiom the DMK and the Anna 
DMK vaiiety, die known for their 
opposition to Hindi By learning 
Hindi and delivering speeches in 
Hindi, N TR has taken the wind out 
of the sails ot the opponents of 
Hindi in the south By speaking in 
English at a public function in the 
south, both Mrs Gandhi and Mi 
Bhagat were only playing to the 
tune of the Opponents of Hindi m 
the region Since he became the 
chief minister after the histone 
elections in 1981, NTR has been 
learning Hindi from a tutor, who 
goes to his home at the crack of 
dawn everyday 

DE NIZAMUODiN 
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J&N Acrylic Emulsion: 

The smoothest finish with the longest Itfe-ln 120 shades. 

Jenson & Nicholson •4* 


Rediffusion/JN 2452b 
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Priya offers you a wide range 
of choice. E^ch variety 
superbly blended to give you 
a tasteful experience. 
Take home Priya today. 

ftrfp0-the pick of pickles. 
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Pop politics in Hindi films 

In the tinsel world of Bombay 
films, a new phenomenon has 
emerged the political film, 
where the villain is no longer 
the smuggler but the politician 
RAJNIBAKSHI, in Bombay, 
takes a look at the rise of such 
political films and analyses why 
they have not fared well at the 
box office ANITA PRATAP, m 
Madras, traces the history of 
the political films of the south, 
which set the trend for the 
present crop of Hindi political 
nlms 
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Bloodshed ki ParaiSp 

Opposition MP Biju Patnaik, after a visit to Paradip in 
Orissa, says that hundreds of people were killed by 
policemen on 19 March, when they went on the 
lampage to avenge the killing of four of their 
colleagues He also castigates the Orissa government 
of J B Patnaik for defending the atrocities committed 
bv the lawmen 
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The rising producfion In east UP 


The eastern districts of Uttar Pradesh which were 
once considered agriculturally backward have, over 
the last decade, recorded a noticeable rise in crop 
production SAUMITRA BANERJEE and SANTOSH 
BHARTIYA find out the reasons for this rise in 
production 
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The Specialist. 

For stubborn and severe dandruff. 

• * 


Yours may be an acute dandruff 
problem. Dandruff that’s stubborn and 
severe, intense and persistent. And 
rtothing seems to help. 

It's time to bring in The Specialist. 
Clinic Special. The Specialist dandruff 
shampoo. Specially formulated to clear 
even the most stubborn and severe 
dandruff. 

Clinic Special is powered with 
an anti-dandruff ingredient that has 
proved highly affective the world 
over. It has a unique deep- 
penetrating action which helps fight 
dandruff right at the scalp. 


Th« Clinic special Action 


Climc Special ts 
aciontificalhf 
formulated and 
powerad wrth a 
proven highly- 
effective anti* 
dandruff ingredient 


Ha deep-peneuating 
action cieara 
dandruff right at the 
scalp Restores 
health and vitatity to 
the hair artd scalp 


For best results 
lather once Rinse 
Massagein a second 
father for one whole 
minute This allovvs 
Clinic Speciei's 
unique formula to 
work most 
effect ivelv 
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Um Clmlc Special 
reoularty it wHi Help 
you claer tbs most 
Mubbcrn dandtplf 
and provida 
oontinuoua 
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Khushwant Singh 


^dvice to young 
[dies 


ydii 

3r 


B eing the only male in an assemb¬ 
lage of 500 nubile kumaris is not 
to be envied. One, yes, two no, 500 
never again. However I had let my¬ 
self in to deliver the convocation 
address at the Rani Lakshmibai col¬ 
lege, one of the 16 women’s colleges 
of Delhi university. After what I said 
I am pretty certain no women’s col¬ 
lege is going to invite me again. 

I started off by telling them that in 
the competitive world a BA degree 
was not worth the parchment scroll 
ott which it is inscribed. It did not 
inipress Akbar Allahabadi 50 years 
ago and impresses employers of to¬ 
day even less. 

Baaghon mein to bahaar darkhton 
kee deykh lee 

KaaJij mein aa key convocanon 
ko dekhiye, 

Leemo kaaghazi to bahut dty- 
khay aap ney 

Ab kaaghazi taraqq-ination ko 
deykhiye 

Garden trees you have seen in 
spring 

Now come and see a college con¬ 
vocation. 

Lemons with paper-thin skins you 
see in plenty, 

iNow come and see the paper 
progress of the nation. 

Understandably, I received no ap¬ 
plause from the girls who a few 
ninutes before were awarded their 
degrees. 

Thereafter I launched on words of 
advice some of which I would recom- 
nend for male consideration as well. 
3ne, do not take a job you do not like 
inly because it is well-paid. Your 
working years are very short and if 
i^ou squander them away in doing 
:hings which provide only creature 
:omfort$ but no job satisfaction, you 
vill live a life of desperate frustra- 
Two, do not allow your parents 
^^rrange your marriage. Find your 
•Aband yourself. If you fail to do so, 
rpain single. If marriage flops, let 
„-llop. Being a spinster (not neces- 
hrlly a virgin) or a divorcee, is no 


calamity. In any event, both states 
are better than being treated like a 
cow or buffalo on heat to be mated 
by a bull of your parents’ choice. 
Three, do not live in a joint family. 
Its social obligations and tensions 
will corrode your personality and 
prevent you from doing anything 
worthwhile. Four, don’t waste your 
time on religious rituals, pilgrimage, 
prayer or meditation. None of these 
have ever made humans into better 
citizens. Your only “religion” should 
be to avoid hurting others’ feelings; 

Masjid dha dey, mandir dha dey 
Dha dey jo kuch dkainda, 

Ik kisey da dil na dhanvey 
Rab dilaan vich rehnda (Bulley 
Shah) 

Break the mosque, break the 
temple. 

Whatever is breakable, break it. 
Only do not break anyone’s heart 
For God himself dwells in it. 

Five, cultivate a spirit of inquiry, 
reject whatever appears to be irra¬ 
tional. "Yaqeen kaun kun, giriftaar- 
i-shak-e baash" (Iqbal) (Believe lit¬ 
tle, it is better to live in doubt.) This 
applies to religious dogma and even 
more to superstitions, such as astrol¬ 
ogy, horoscopy, palmistry, numerolo¬ 
gy, lucky stones etc. Reason and 
stupidity cannot go together. Six, do 
not waste time in social intercourse, 
in calling on relatives and friends, in 
gapshap with your yaar-dosts. “Don’t 
blame time, time is God” (Hadith). 
To wit Benjamin Franklin. “Dost 
thou love life? Then do not squander 
time for it is the stuff that life is 
made of.” 

I behaved like a tom cat in a 
dove-cot of damsels. I fled before any 
feathers could fly. 


Professor Oaten and 
Netoji 


T he name of the late Professor 
Oaten (d. 1973) of the Presidency 
College, Calcutta, must still rouse 
faint echoes in the minds of thousands 
of Bengalis. By all accounts he was a 
very amiable guru and unlike other 
white sahibs of his times he bef¬ 


riended many Indians including emi¬ 
nent bhadraloks like Sir Ashutosh 
Mukherjee, Sir Surendra - Nath 
Banerjee and Professor Man Mohan' 
Ghosh. He was a colleague of Profes¬ 
sor S.L.Mahalanobis, Sir J.C. Bose 
and Acharya P.C. Roy. However, 
there seems to have been little more 
than amiability and perhaps some 
learning to the late professor be¬ 
cause the hurriedly jotted down 
memoirs of his days in India make 
very dull reading. The only single 
item of interest in My Memoirs of 
India edited by Subal Ganguly is his 
brush with young Subhas Chandra 
Bose sometime in 1916. The way this 
brief encounter was narrated by 
Hugh Toye in his Springing Tiger 
provoked Prof. Oaten. He put down 
the recollections of his 20 years in 
India more than 20 years after he 
had left the country, in six short 
weeks. It is a “quickie.” 

According to Hugh Toye, Subhas 
Bose led a students’ strike in Pres¬ 
idency College and in a melee in the 
corridor he collided with Professor 
Oaten. Writes Toye: “At length a 
chance word caused the Englishman 
to lose his temper, and he laid his 
hands on one of the students. That 
afternoon a party of them assaulted 
him. Bose had been present and his 
leadership was taken for granted: He 
would neither deny it nor apologise, 
and was expelled in February 1916.” 

Professor Oaten describes Toye’s 
version as a “caricature” and denies 
he ever laid hands on Subhas or any 
Indian. However, he admits that on 
the following day he was assaulted 
by a gang of students none of whom 
he could recognise. He also mentions 
Subhas appearing before the college 
disciplinary board with his kurta 
sticking out as if he had a bomb 
concealed in it. He was searched but 
he had nothing on his person. “1 
think Bose had been having a little 
quiet fun at the expense of the 
board,” writes Professor Oaten. 

After expulsion, Bose was admit¬ 
ted to the Scottish Church College 
where he took a first class honours in 
Philosophy—and on to Cambridge 
University and the ICS which he 
kicked. In any event the episode 
could not be described as a turning 
point in the life of Netaji. 
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‘‘After all, it s the 
leading Company in air 
conditioning and 
refrigeration today. ^ 

I vos^^ensoncimpres'^ivc 
e<amples ol the r work 
complete aitconditioniiKi 
ol a 35 ,torcy tivp Mai 
hotel lefriqerat ( n o'?0 
ehormoub coolina 
roornb whv I cl bet ')t\ 
next lect m itch or' a 
Leonard' 

The Leonard's got one 
of the world’s best 
compressors too! 

Tht cnmpresso' rertain'y 
m kes I'l tl dil'c' ence 
rny wile I sipniimc'^ 
content wit' M trout le 
free per'or'Tiaricf I m 
happy becrti no the 
in built et.'hmty ar a 
sturdincso of 'he 
compreb'-o" cjiv-^s mr tin 
cause to worry and w' r n 
the boys drop by fo r 
drink (Of two or threL ) 
the compressor keeps jp 
Its performance tieips 
me keep pace' 



Food stays so fresh - 
I don’t mind leftovers! 

My wife IS of course very 
happy at my change of 
heart But why should I 
complain if the flavour of 
ftie food IS good and fresh 
and the vegetables just as 
f riinc'^y 



Thank you, Blue Star! 

Out Leonard has never 
given us trouble And 
ohocld I ever need 
assistance I know I just 
fiave to pick up the 
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Leonard Available in 5 si/es — 286 and 165 litre 
with automatic defrost 135 90 & 66 litre Also available 
165 litre double door model Backed by Blue Star s 

efficient countrywide service network _ 




LE ONARD. 

F R O M ^ 


Leaders in airconditioning and refrigeration 
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Rajiv pilots Indian Airlines 


Kuldip Noyar 


» 13 January 

%^this vear, the 
C ' civil aviation 

_ ^ '‘*1 minist^^ Khui 

shid Alam Khan, recorded i note 
saying that the posts ot five duetto s 
in Indian Airlines were Ivn1g,yatant 
and that immediate steps s i mid ht 
taken to fill them A fortitifot 'attt 
he leiloiated at his ministV!* ti/ii* ' 
sultative meeting for PcTilii^mdiit 
that he had taken ^teps to"Jill ilic 
vacant les '' ^ v 

Tor any oiganisation toij^vivt tor 
so many months and < ases 

for veais without diiecttirs—the 
posts ill Indian An lines arc thost ol 
diiectois ot linani t, peisonnt I plan 
iimg, tommeicial and eisttm te 
gion—would be unihinkaQlt But lor 
lA It was one way ot kicpinf out 
“others,’ and pctpetuating ilit hold 
Dt a clique that has come to control 
the 01 ganisation This tJuiut is dilte 
lent tiom the one contioiling opt ra 
lions,' where regional consideia 
lions have conn' to have the final say, 
is pilots tell \ou tunklv 
The minister’s instructions lemam 
anmiidemcnted, in any last, he does 
lot coiiMi lot much in the ministry 
lecause Rajiv Gandhi who has had a 
amt with the an lines as a pilot, is 
he man who matters And he sees 
everything thiough the eyes of K 
Lhadda who taught him flying and 
lliose term as managing director has 
l^en extended foi another two 
/eais , N s' 

Ihis extension has indeed sur 
iiised and shocked many because 
he rumout was. that Rajiv Gandhi 
vould not favour Chadda’s continua 
ion This was strengthened when 
^djiv 'Jandhi had the promotion of 
v' K Mehta, director, western re- 
iion, Bombav, and B K Bhasin, 
lirector, air^safety, who superseded 
dui desei ving officials, cancelled on 
1 technual point—the selection 
loaid had i$>»(l^d a circular con 
'eying theirNlilection within a few 
lours ot thte board’s meeting without 
^tting the minutes “duly 
Ippioved**’ Chadda is unhappy 
jklk’va^hadda’s right hand man R. 
SaSp^ who has risen to the position 
f deputy director, finance, from the 
wst of account officer in a matter of 
j few years, who “managed things," 


I as hi always does His ladv doctor 
wifi IS a close fiiend of Bhasin's 
wilt, who is also a doctor And it is 
an open secret that Prasad covers up 
( hadda’s deficiencies, even writing 
ofticial letters to ministries oi de 
pai tments 

Rdjiv Gandhi did ktep Chadda s 
extension proposal on his table for a 
while, but then a guru is a gii/ u And 
Chadda was also helped bv one ot 
Rajiv Gandhi’s backioom hovs. Sat 
ish Shaima, once with Indian Air 
lilies who, along with his wife was 
once given a complimentaiv air tick 
ot for a round the world trip 

Chadda’s extension onl\ peipitu 
ales the clique that has come to rule 
Indian Airlines The ininisiei seldom 
comes lo know of what is happening 
in the airlines And his secretary is a 
happv go luckv fellow, not ditlicult 
to please Rajn (ilandhi ft els quite 
satisfied that the topmost pti'on in 
lA comes to consuli him on ev en such 
matters as summei and wintei time 
tables 

The tunings of the seivue to Bom 
bay and a tew othii citits aie 
airanged in such a way that top I\ 
officials can draw the maximum alio 
wances and stay at five siai hotels 
they go bv the morning flight, sav to 
Bombay and leturn by the last flight 
the next day. they diaw Rs 280 as 
daily allowance tor two days but 

R,i|n Gjitdbi (iitiiiiiig the s/iow ’ 



[ have to pav onlv one day’s hotel 
chdiges (they pav Rs 70 per dav and 
the rest is borne b% lA) 

Iheir trips are so tiequent that the 
total daily allowance ot some otti 
cidls in a month add iipto more than 
their salatv And it has been found 
that on the slightest provocation the 
officials move out ot Delhi and sel 
dom give an opportunity to officials 
in the field to come to headquarteis 
And besides extra moiiev, top otfi 
cials also have the piivilege of hav 
mg tiee catering tor their patties' 
The department ot the hotels which 
catti to passengers-hotel seivices 
are ptcfcticd to the depattment’s— 
do niiiclt to please top officials Since 
living peisonal’’ cargo does not cost 
anvthmg to the staff outside hotels 
have olicn flown dishes toi parties 
given by top officials to Delhi 
Among those who benefit fiom this 
kind ot SCI vice aie the ministry’s 
decision making heads 

I hi iniiiisiiv in turn does tavoui 
lA which has been able to deny 
\a\udoot a feeder seivite its due 
l-ven some icutes set apait foi 
Vayiidoot foi instance the Kota 
loute have been usurped bv lA at 
the last minute The Vay udoot genei 
al managei took a leal fiom the lA 
look the othei dav and invtted Raity 
(oindhi to inauguiate a package tout 
to Indian temples Mi Gandhi was 
peisiiaded to expiess regiets at the 
last minute and that resulted in the 
cancellation ot the ciitiie package 
dell lA with the help of the mmistiv 
was able to hate its wav 

Exercises aie now being con 
ducted to tind our which plane would 
be suitable toi LA in the Nineties 
Wold has gone lound the woild that 
yyhat would ultimately matiei is the 
kickback So manufactuieis have 
posted then own high tanking otli 
iials and exIA emplovets as then 
liaison men in Delhi And niaiiv 
among them aie tivnig to find a 
connection whuh will enable tliem 
to get to know the people at the top 

Meanwhile, to have an ex pilot at 
the conttols ot the eiinie an lines, 
and that too when he takes it onlv as 
a SOI t ot hobby and only because he 
IS the Piime Mimstei s son, cannot 
but cause conceiji 
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Of love and lovers 


K hushwant Singh’s article Love (18 
March) was interesting. One can 
conclude that love gives vitality to the 
lovers but in times of trouble it can 
cause an acute psychological crisis. 
Some people can emerge from this 
trautna successfully. Love, as under¬ 
stood by youths today, consists of only 
sexual passion. True love is a combina¬ 
tion of sex and feeling. 

Md Anwar Alam Qumatspuri, Patna 

1 read Khushwant Singh’s article 
with interest. I fully agree with him 
that love can come “uninvited and 
unsought. It can develop in the most 
unlikely relationships defying barriers 
of wealth, nationality, religion and dif¬ 
ferences of age." 

Muyyam Rajan, Ranchi 

The article on love made interesting 
reading. I offer a bouquet of red roses 
to Khushwant Singh. 

Dhananjay Patro, Bhubaneswar 

Only Khushwant Singh can write such a 
beautiful article. Many people are in 
love but not many can express their 
feelings in words. Khushwant Singh 
succe.ssfully gives a shape to this ten¬ 
der emotion. His observation “At every 
postal delivery they await a love let¬ 
ter...” is very true of lovers. 

P. V. Sundar Kumar, Behrampur 

Khushwant Singh’s article on love was 
fascinating. He has eloquently eluci¬ 
dated the concept of love, calling it 
that invisible attraction which binds 
two people together. A person bitten 
by the love-bug gets intoxicated by it 
Ranji Philip Stephen, Calicut 

The article belied my expectations. It 
was surprising to see Khushwant Singh 
write without his usual punch. The 
whole thing was unsavoury except for 
the French proverb which says that 
because love is blind “it always pro¬ 
ceeds by the sense of touch.” 

Prafulla Kumar Sahu, Cuttack 


Khushwant Singh has explained the 
emotion of love in a very logical way 
though he has dismissed Platonic love 
as love for the impotents. 

Debabrata Mohanty, Barbil, Orissa 

Khushwant Singh’s article may have 
touched the hearts of lovers, but, I feel 
that in the present age, love is nothing 
but an understanding between two peo¬ 
ple full of fraud, trickery and decep¬ 
tion. 

Md Shams Abrar, Gaya 

Instead of a well-meaning and ba 
lanced treatise on love, Khushwant 
Singh has given a one-sided exposition 
on the sensual aspect of love. His 
sweeping remark, “Platonic love is for 
the impotents” is an unfounded remark 
without any basis whatsoever. 
Kamal Kumar Roy, New Delhi 

Khushwant Singh’s article was a big 
disappointment. Mr Singh has done a 
great injustice to his readers by writing 
such a piece. It was extremely boring 
and lacked the breezy style one has 
come to associate with Khushwant 
Singh. Readers felt cheated after read¬ 
ing the article. 

Sugato and Madhumita Lahiry, Muzaf- 
farpur, Bihar 

Khushwant Singh’s views on love are 
superficial. He regards love as a per¬ 
sonal and selfish emotion between man 
and woman. This sort of love is, in 
reality, nothing more than what Freud 
called a “derb’ative of the sex in¬ 
stincts” and passes away when the 
recklessness and whimsicality of youth 
are over. This love cuts the lovers off 
from the rest of the world and in case of 
separation leaves behind sorrow, 
stupefaction and sometimes even 
hatred and vindictiveness. When 
Shakespeare in As you like it proc¬ 
laims, “Love IS merely a madness and 1 
tell you, deserves as well a dark house 
and a whip as madmen do,” he must 
have been thinking of this sort of love. 

Mr Singh’s dig at Platonic love is also 
quite improper It is preposterous to 
think that love is inseparable from sex. 
Platonic love, the love of the soul, is 
enduring and the greatest form of love. 
To say that love is the “poetry of the 
senses” is wrong for sensuous love is 
too transient to be called love. 

C. Nagar, Howiah 

Khushwant Singh has written on love 
by merely quoting others. His article 
will be a great help to students of 
literature. However, he has forgotten 
to add Byron’s comment, “Man’s love is 
of man’s life a thing apart; it is 
woman’s whole existence.” 

Anandan PiJlai, Trivandrum 

The article was a criminal waste of 
Sunday’s valuable paper and our pre¬ 
cious time. 

Jyotirmoy Das, Kanpur 

What on earth provoked Khushwant 
Singh to write on love? He has not 
given any of his own thoughts but 
merely quoted from various writers. 

S, N, Chakraborti, Ranchi 


Dearth of leaders 


S hubhabrata Bhattacharya’s analysis 
of the Janata Party presidentship 
(Chandra Shekhar is president, iB 
March) was timely. It is true that the 
party leadership has been resolved 
democratically and that Chandra 
Shekhar has won by an overwhelming 
majority. But the allegation of Sub- 
ramaniam Swamy that ‘^y nominating, 
the national council memoership from, 
UP, Chandra Shekhar has vitiated the 
election process,” is tilso quite correct; 
The party leader seizes the right of 
nominating when he is sure that no one 
will have the courage to oppose him. A 
similar situation exists in the Congres- 
s(I) too. In both the Janata and the 
Congress(I), there is a dearth of able 
leaders and the sole heads are Chandra 
Shekhar and Indira Gandhi. 

Morarji Desai had been right in seek¬ 
ing a change in party leadership. He 
had wanted party democracy and an 
end to one-man rule In the Janata Party 
as he had done earlier in the Congress. 
But Morarji was denounced by the 
Janata Party in the same way as one 
would have been in the Congre$s(I) had 
one wanted to end the monopoly of the ' 
Congress(I) leadership. The Janata 
Party would have appeared more' 
democratic and cosmopolitan if some¬ 
one else (not necessarily Subramaniam 
Swamy) had replaced Chandra 
Shekhar or if the latter had vacated 
voluntarily. Madhu Dandavate, Morar¬ 
ji Desai, Ravindra Verma, Ram Krish¬ 
na Hegde could have been the alterna¬ 
tive cnoices. It appears that Mr Bhat- 
tacharya has proceeded with the 
assumption that Chandra Shekhar was 
the only capable man in the party 
which is an indication of the bankrupt¬ 
cy in the party. 

S. S. Mathur, Agra 


Rampant corruption 

T hanks to S. P. Nanda for his reveal- , 
ing article (The house that J. 
Patnaik built, continued, 11 March) on 
the misdeeds of J.B. Patnaik. He has 
meticulously proved that the allega¬ 
tions bro^ht against the chief minister 
are true. The publication of the photo¬ 
stat copies in Sunday showed that the 
chief minister’s denials were not true. 

If the Oriya papers too had published 
this matter the rural people could have 
known of it. Orissa, today, has become 
a very corrupt place. Musclemen are 
supported by the authorities and black 
money has increased considerably. The 
central leadership is not doing any¬ 
thing about the corruption. 

Prafulla Kumar Behara, MayurbhanJ, 
Orissa 

I was pleased to see Sunday reveal J.B>\ 
Patnaik’s dubious deeds. It is a pity * 
however that the illiterate masses of^ 
Orissa cannot learn of his activitie: 
from Sunday, 

K.L. Rajgopal, Behrampur 
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tar>studded politics 


A nita Pratap’s interview with Sivaji 
Ganesan (“If Abuub asks ate to die, 
1 will die, ”11 March) was ver^nforma- 
tive and thought-provoking. The forth¬ 
coming elections will be the Kene of a 
battle between two great film stars. 
Only the future will tell us if the 
promises made by these star-turned 
politicians are sincere. 

P. Ramesh, Bombay 

\)bw that popular filmstars have en- 
^ed the political field and are trying 
Shard to become chief ministers of 
lR;ir respective states one should not 
be surprised to find Amitabh Bachchan 
and Snatrughan Sinha becoming the 
chief ministers of UP and Bihar after 
the 1990 Assembly elections. 

Sapan Chaurasia, Ranchi 
The interview with Sivaji Ganesan only 
reveals that there is yet another cines- 
car rising in the south to confuse the 
already confused people. If his state¬ 
ment that half of nis earnings (which 
must be running to several lakhs of 
rupees) goes to the Congress(I) is true, 
Chen it would be worthwhile to know 
where that money goes. Like MGR’s 
‘Annaism” Sivaji’s ‘’Ammaism” is cer¬ 
tainly going to create havoc in Tamil 
(P^du. The glamour crazy people of the 
south are solely responsible for the 
‘political pollution” caused by these 
natinee iaols. 

V. Guaasekaran, Coonoor 

Anti-Islamic? 

A . Mataraj’s letter (Opinion, 4 
March) refuting my claim that 
Muslims will never say Vande Mataram 
s either based on half-knowledge or 
wilful provocation. He should know 
hat a Muslim cannot bow his head 
>efore anything except God. Neverthe- 
ess, a Muslim may lay down his life for 
he sake of his country and Muslims 
lave always fought tooth and nail for 
he protection of their country. 
bsina Bashiruddin, Hyderabad 

»Nataraj’s view that Vande Mataram 
mot anti-Islamic is misleading. To say 
Vande Mataram is to worship the 
notherland. This is contrary to the 
slamic kalema which says only Allah is 
o be worshipped. There is a difference 
tetween love, respect and worship. A 
duslim loves his family and motner- 
and and respects his elders. But he 
itorships Allah and only Allah. There- 
ore Vande Mataram Is anti-Islamic. 
There can be no two opinions about 
his. Mr Nataraj claims to know many 
Muslims who willingly utter the word, 
le should note that many Muslims 
Irink wine though it is foroidden by 
slam. 

1. J. Aasari, Doom Dooma, Assam 

lankim Chandra Chattopadhya who 
•Ban the concept of Vande Mataram 
fas a Hindu rather than a true 
ionalist. His writings often contain 
bursts against Muslims. , Vande 
taram too is pro-Hindu and anti- 
slim. 

Raghib, Darbbanga 


False history 


K udos to SuHDAY for publishiiu the 
revealing article. Falsifying btstory 
(18 March) by Khushwant Singh. Thu 
falsification will continue with no solu¬ 
tion in sight, so long as the government 
chooses to remain a silent spectator to 
this mischief. 

Susmita Chakrawarty, Gaya 

Conmatulations to Khushwant Singh 
for joining A. K. Roy of the Archaeolo¬ 
gical Survey to protest against the 
injustice being peipetrated against the 
late R. D. Banerjee. Falsifyii^ history 
is a crime against society, mtishers 
are always eager to maintain their 
superior position. Their present mis¬ 
deed reminds me of the discoveiy of Mt 
Everest. It was discovered by the late 
Radhanath Sikdar but named after the 
then Surveyor General presumably be¬ 
cause Sikdar was a native, not a Bri¬ 
tisher. But how could free India’s Door- 
darshan ascribe the discovery of 
Mohenjodaro and Harappa to Mr 
Wheeler? 

Shaba Prasad Bhattacharjee, Tinsukia, 
Assam 

A helping hand 

M adhu Jain’s article The lost chil¬ 
dren of Bangaladesh (18 March) 
has highlighted the grave problem 
faced by the stranded, hapless children 
who fled from Bangladesh. I recently 
met a boy who had left Bangladesh at 
the age of seven. He can’t even remem¬ 
ber his parents. Innumerable children 
are living in Delhi and the suburban 
cities doing whatever jobs that come 
their way. Sewa’s “ragpickers” project 
is indeed commendable and should 
receive help from world bodies as well 
as government organisations. Prom a 
humble beginning Sewa has travelled a 
long way. Kudos to its workers for their 
hard work and selfless dedication. 
M.K. Somnath, Delhi 

Shameful carnage 

T he children of Nellie (26 February) 
by M.J. Akbar was a very poignant 
account. All Indians should bow then- 
heads in shame at the plight of the 
orphans of Nellie. 

Devdatta Borga, Dharwad 

On readiim the story of the ill-fated 
children of Nellie, I could not help but 
break down and cry .It is a shame to the 
nation. 

latesar Ahmed Khan, Guntur 

Wine and women 

A Icohol and women (18 March) by 
Brigid McConville may serve as an 
eye opener for people who“frequently” 
take an “occasional drink.” 

Kannan Subramanian, Udaipur 

Sunday did a good job by publishing 
the article on alcohol and women. I 
really appreciated it. 

TseiBe vhiesotsu, Nagaland 


Defluoridation 

—- -. . V - - . 

Congratulations to Tushar Bbatt for 
V.<'his bold, exhaustive and stimulat¬ 
ing report (The tragedy of Amreli, 12 
F^ruary). The National Environmen¬ 
tal Engineering Research Institute 
(NEERI), Nanpur has done a lot of 
work on the ^fluoridatimi of potable 
waters using the Nal^onda technique 
of defluorination. This technique was 
the result of almost two decades of 
experience. As Sunday had rightly indi¬ 
cated, the Nalgonda technique involves 
the addition of lime, aluminium sul¬ 
phate, bleaching powder followed by 
coagulation, flocculation, sedimenta¬ 
tion and filtration. Although alum 
coagulation was reported, it was not 
recommended for defluoridation of 
potable waters, since all the earlier 
researchers felt that because of hi^ 
doses it had no potential application in 
water treatment and has a limited 
value in defluoridation. They consi¬ 
dered that alum coagulation is not a 
practical solution and hence recom¬ 
mended use of activated alumina all 
over the world for defluoridation. In 
1972, NEERI observed that Indian wa¬ 
ters are characterised by adequate 
basicity and alum coagulation can be 
the cheapest, effective and most adi^t- 
able method for defluoridation, tlie 
combination suggested was such that 
fluoride concentration be brought 
down to below 1 mg F/1 even with raw 
waters containing 21 mg F/1. The 
NEERI team studied in depth the alum 
coagulation mechanism and popula¬ 
rised it in several parts of the country 
by practical demonstrations. 60 coun¬ 
tries in the world sought information 
from NEERI and several hundreds of 
reprints of the work on Nalgonda tech¬ 
nique were made available on request 
all over the world. No other method is 
so cheap and acceptable for domestic, 
community and large scale operations. 
However thou^ we had toured and 
demonstrated the Nalgonda technique 
in several hundreds of villages in 
Andhra Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, Rajas¬ 
than, we could not cover Gujarat. 
K.R. Buluso, deputy director and head, 
water chemistry division, NEERI, 
Nagpur 


Assam’s tragedy 

T he extract Assam; The build-up to 
disaster (11 March) by Shekhar 
Gupta was worth reading. It brought to 
us the full details of the tragic story of 
the February elections in Assam. 
Sarat Chandra Malakar, Dam Dama, 
There are certain points in the extract 
which cannot be wholly accepted. The 
author has not tried to go into the roots 
of the Assam problem. Immigration has 
been going on in Assam for a long time. 
One has to go back to at least ,1820 in 
order to understand the immigration 
problem. If Mr Chand Mohammed, the 
speaker may be branded a second 
generation immigrant, then Rup Kun- 
war Jyoti Prosad Agarwala is * 
third or fourth generation immigrant. 
Abdul Rahman, Barpeta 
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It IS no longer the slick, urbane smuggler who is the villain of films but the 
khadi ond-Gandhi cop-clad politician RAJNI BAKSHI takes a look at the new crop of 
"political films" which has invaded the Bombay film industry. 


O nce upon a tune it was the 
evil zatttjndar and his 
friend, the dacoit, who 
terrorized the poor and 
lowly till a brave young 
hero arose to ensure the triumph of 
good Hundreds of such stories be 
came films and tens of producers 
made millions in profit Times 
changed and the face of evil became 
a slick,urbane smuggler who had to 
be destroyed by the still smarter 
angry, righteous young man Hun 
dreds ot films and many more mil¬ 
lions later the face of evil has 
changed yet again Now it is the 
khadi and Gandhi cap clad politician 
who IS tormenting the janata, feed 
ing them adulterated food and 
poisoned liquor But the saviours 
have changed more radically They 
no longer wait for the police to 
arrive The mob joyously lynches the 
vilhans or the lone rider hero him 
self guns them down 
In the gaudy maze of Bombay 
cinema, where nothing ever seems to 
change, “political films” have re 
cently been perceived as a new 
trend Primarily three films have 
grabbed attention under this label 
namely Inquilaab, Aaj kaa ML A 
and Yeh desh But the definition of 
‘political film’ varies, depending on 
where one stands in the spectrum of 
Bombay cinema There are three 
loosely defined and inter related 
categories 

In the hard core commercial cir¬ 
cuit a political film is identified by 
how many topiwalas trot across the 
screen and get beaten up at the end 
The serious cinema circuit is more 
particular, and considers films like 
Ardha satya political while conde¬ 
mning the commercial circuit’s cari- 
caturised offerings as a bastardised 
form There is yet a third category of 
films which religiously follows the 
dictates of formula but tries to sell 
on Its typicality which inevitably has 
some political overtones In this last 
\0 



category are films like Insaaf ka 
tara/u, Mazdoor and Mashaal. 

What has recently caught the pub¬ 
lic eye are films from the first categ¬ 
ory Apart from the three films 
already mentioned there is a whole 
crop of films which revolve arouitd 
an angry, aggressive hero battling 
the system on his own—^mostly vio¬ 
lent—terms and directly indicting 
politicians for their misdeeds and 
corruption 

Yet there is no call to celebrate the 
demise of the rigid escapist formula 
which has reigned supreme in Hindi 
cinema for over four decades now 
The overwhelming majority of these 
films comprise all the usual masala 
and use politics as the novelty which 
IS an essential ingredient of the 
formula Nevertheless, popular cine¬ 
ma, however contemptible its con 
tent, IS still an important barometer 
of socio cultural trends And, though 
the political film as personified by 
Inquilaab and Aaj kaa ML A is nut 
here to stay, the politicisation of the 
angry, young man, who is now ’a^ 
veteran of the formula, is an impor¬ 
tant development likely to have a 
lingering effect 

After the success of Ardha satya 
(Govind Nihalani’s film about an 
honest young policeman’s futile bat¬ 
tle against a corrupt system), the 
Bombay commercial circuit was buz¬ 
zing with at least 40 different poten¬ 
tial projects to cash in on what was 
viewed as a new trend Now, follow¬ 
ing the box office debacle of In- 
quilaab, Yeh Desh and Aaj kaa 
ML A, the same producers are reas¬ 
sessing their earlier thesis that anti* 
establishment political films are 
what audiences demand today. Yet 
this concern with the content nn# 
future thrust of commercial cine^ 
is dwarfed by the infra-structi/l 
changes oVertakmg the Indian f t J 
industry which will hgve a far mg 
profound and deep impact on 
tent and its quality. 









' cinettia, though not alien 

‘ tolHihdi {iim$, haa never been domi* 
'muit nr even simificant in the Bom¬ 
bay industry. What has, so far, not 
been widely emphasised is that la- 
quilaab, Yeh desh and AaJ kaa 
ML A are not made by Bombay 
producers. All three films are re¬ 
makes by south Indian producers of 
their original regional language ver¬ 
sions which were great successes. 

In this respect, as in many others, 
Bombay cinema has always been 
radicaUy different from its south 
Indian counterpart. “The motiva- 
and crystallisations of south 
an cinema are very different 
Hindi cinema,” says director 
Shyam Benegal. “South Indian films 
are made in a culturally cohesive 
situation and work in a homogenous 
cultural situation. In contrast, the 
Hindi films must work all over the 
country for them to be commercially 
viable, thus they lack distinct cultu¬ 
ral roots,” he said. 

This is not to say that Hindi cine¬ 
ma has been devoid of socially con- 
.scious films. V. Shantaram made 
some of the earliest realistic and 
relevant films, the most famous of 
which is Duniya Via mane, which 
djialt with the personal tragedy of an 
educated young girl married to a 
orthodox old widower. Bimal Roy 
made the unforgettable Do bhi^a 
zamin about the tragedy of the dis¬ 
placed rural poor and Parakh, whk’h 
in its own way was a political com¬ 
mentary. Later Guru Dutt made his 
poetic, lyrical anti-establishment 
statement in Pyaasa and dealt with 
the realm of decadent zamindars in 
Sahib bibi aur ghulam. As some of 
these film-makers died and others 
took to song and dance extravagan¬ 
zas, a gap was created in Hindi 
cinema. In catering to a nationwide 
audience it turned out culturally 
ambiguous froth. 

fn contrast, south Indian cinema 
fiad from the outset a strong link 
th politics. Karunanidhi hnnself 
fs an established screenplay writer 
[fore becoming a political lumin¬ 
ary. The localised nature of the cine¬ 
ma allowed political parties to u.se it 
for specific propaganda purposes 
and made mythical heroes out of 
actors like MGR, NTR and Sivaji 
Ganesan, who in turn, converted 
their popularity to political clout. 

The proliferation of highly politic¬ 
al films in the south is thus part of a 
natural process. But noting the ever- 
increasing political consciousness of 
the Indian public, a handful of south 
Indian producers appear to have 
decided to remake their local hits in 
Hindi. But, in remaking the films for 
a nationwide Hindi audience, the 
specific local issues were re¬ 
duced to passing references as the 
ffi^ctors tried to make broad gener- 
lewd sUtements against corrupt^ii. 
Wfcre loyally the films were alive 
witQ a c^ttain immediacy, the Hihtfi 
vefsioQ^ were reduced to the same^ 


old battle between gOod and evil. 
“The films were just a hat^ amalgam 
of non-issues.” says film director 
Amit Kheniia. 

Hie original south Indian versions 
evoked ‘‘a sensory response, the au¬ 
dience contact was direct and in¬ 
stantly responsive,” says Shyai)^ Be- 
ne^al. The south Indian cinema-has 
coined its own word for this ingre-,. 
dient, says Benegal, and producers 
can often be heard predicting the 
success of a film because it has 
“nativity.” But, in the Hindi version, 
this cannot be replicated and what 
was immediate and provocative be¬ 
comes vague and dull. 

Thus Inquilaab, despite the power¬ 
ful presence of Amitabh Bachchan, 
has done badly at the box office and 
along with Yeh desh been given a 
“B” rating by the trade journals. 
This means that the films have prob¬ 
ably not recovered the cost of pro¬ 
duction. Aaj kaa MLA, which is 
different from the other two, has 
fared the worst of all and been 



dubb^ “the, Breatfeat ’diMSMi^ ’lw 
the j<mn^ Viinbh follow box-office 
returns. 

The box-office failure does not 
diminish the importance of these 
films as landmarks in Indian cinema 
and indicators of certain socio- 
'pultural trei]>.ds. It is no longer news 
that the Indiim public is increasingly 
more politically conscious. To a large 
extent these films do nothing more 
than portray this consciousness and 
the frustrated, suppressed anger 
which is a consequence of it. All the 
three films reflect a de^ contempt 
for the current day politician and 
portray him in varying shades of evil. 
Inquilaab and Yeh desh both 
directed by T. Rama Rao show the 
traditional ruthless smuggler/rack¬ 
eteer of formula cinema t^ing con¬ 
trol of the political machinery and 
crushing the honest hard working 
people. In Yeh desh politics is more 
of a back-drop for a repeat of the old 
formula of violence and romance. 

Inquilaab, however, is far more 
insidious with its projection of the 
opposition as scoundrels and govern¬ 
ment as sound and reliable'. The hero 
of this film is an unemployed gradu¬ 
ate reduced to selling bhel-puri for a 
living till a corrupt politician<um- 
criminal becomes his benefactor and 

f ets him a job in the police force. 

he gratefuL innocent hero is helped 
to step pro^essively up the ladder 
to, first unknowingly and later by 
blackmail, serve his criminal be¬ 
nefactors. These promoters even¬ 
tually manage to catapult the trap¬ 
ped young man to the chair of chief 
minister. But our hero attends the 
first cabinet meeting carrying a sten- 
gun and after an appropriate speech 
guns down his tormentors, then 
walks out to tell the public that he 
has cleansed society of the scum. 

Aaj kaa MLA is more incisive. 
Here the hero, Rajesh Khanna, is a 
small village barber who is put up for 
election by two feuding politicians of 
the same party who have been con¬ 
vinced by their “party high com¬ 
mand” to allow a third person to be 
the party candidate and avoid split¬ 
ting the vote. The barber is not only 
elected MLA but with the help of his 
educated, highly idealistic wife (Sha- 
bana Azmi), sets out to turn the 
tables on the men who planned to 
use him as a puppet. 

In the process of showing how the 
hero becomes chief minister, direc¬ 
tor Dasari Narayana Rao shows 
MLAs being bou^t and traded by 
rival parties, MLA buyers getting 
caught in the act and having their 
conversation taped. After a brief 
attempt at honesty, the village 
bumpkin chief minister smartens up 
to the fact that whether he does good 
or bad the result is inevitably bad. 
So, he starts accepting the money 
and collects it in the “chief minis¬ 
ter’s private relief fund.” 

The film is amusing and harmless 
but this changes in the end. When 
the chief minister is confronted by 
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an urate morcba led bis himcst 
wife. Confessing to his corruption 
and disclosing now much he has 
collected in the private fund, die 
hero then proceecu to ar^e that he 
has not used a single paise on him¬ 
self or his family and all the bribe 
money is lying in the bank waitiiu to 
be us^ for the good of the poor. The 
argument would be amusing if it 
were not so painfully familiar. In this 
context the hero’s lecture on the 
importance of using votes carefully 
and forcing decent people to contest' 
elections, is lost and becomes 
irrelevant. 

T he emphasis in all three films is 
on a smgle individual taking on 
the whole system, with varying de¬ 
grees of success, ihis produces caric¬ 
atures like Shatrughan Sinba as a 
zealous revolutionary named Kranti 
(in Aaj kaa MLA), who dresses all in 
black and stylishly drapes a red scarf 
around his shoulders. Kranti’s rhe¬ 
toric is exactly what people want to 
hear and when he leads the mob in 
an attack on the villainous poUti- 
cians at the end there is applause in 
the stalls. 

Senegal refers to this as the de¬ 
velopment of a “vigilante mentality” 
which reflects a broadly fascist 
tendency. This runs through most of 
present day cinema and is not li¬ 
mited to political films. It is essen¬ 
tially a perpetuation of the behef 
that a single messianic figure is 



kaa MLA. wishful sermonising 


required to come and set things right 
by way of either shootin|| aoym a 
handful of criminal politicians or 
letting mob fury loose upon them. 
Even Ardha satva, which unlike most 
other films deals with the grey areas 
and does not remain confined to the 
“good guys versus bad guys” formu¬ 
la, says essentially the same thing. 


At the end of that fOm the diaiffii 
ehmed young police officer klBi tfat 
Mafia don, trao is his tomientor. Ins 
spontaneous act which is a means tc 
overcoming his own sense of impo 
tmKe. But the message to the aodi' 
ence is that the time has come fbi 
each person to take up arms and 
fight his own violent battle through 
the u([ly morass of the system. 

Govind Nihalani has vigorously do 
nied that this amounts to suiqiorting 
anarchism. Mo*t film-makers are 
similarly prone to argue that they 
are only reflectii^i what is now oo 
vious in our society. But, populai 
cinema affects the popular moM ^ 
much as it reflects it. Inis then raisii 
a difficult question: To what extetu 
are such films going to affect de¬ 
velopment of public opinion and 
thrust it in any given direction? No 
clear answer to this question is possi¬ 
ble simply because both the content 
of films and the infrastructure of 
Indian cinema are currently in a 
state of total flux. 

There are approximately only 
11,754 cinemas in India (this in¬ 
cludes travelling cinemas). Of these 
about 6,567 are in the south. Thus, it 
is only in this remon that cinema has 
been able to truly permeate society 
at all levels. The rural outposts <^f 
northern and central India, until 
recently, were still effectively un¬ 
touched by cinema. The onset of 
video and rapid expansion program¬ 
me of Doordarshan are set to radical¬ 
ly alter this. This adds a critically 
important dimension to the possible 
impact of popular cinema’s content 
on public opinioir and behaviour. 

At present, however, a film like 
Ardha sarya has a primarily city 
audience. Ihe fact that it is a great 
box-office success does not mean 
that more people saw Ardha satya 
than Mahaan or Pukar (two commer¬ 
cial extravaganzas which failed at 
the box office). Success or failure in 
the realm of commercial cinema is 
determmed by the cost-gross turn 
over ratio. Ardha satya is a big hit 
because it was a very low budget fi^ 
which earned about five times its^ 
cost. Inquilaab is a box-office failure 
because its cost requires the film to 
draw much larger crowds than it is 
able to. 

A film like Aaj ka MLA is in even 
greater trouble because it does not 
provide many of the masala ingre¬ 
dients and also lacks the "serious¬ 
ness” of an Ardha satya. The fact 
that Inquilaab and Yen dedt have 
failed even though they included a 
substantial dose of masala has 
shaken the tens of producers who 
were set to make “controversial poli¬ 
tical" films after the success of 
Ardha stlfya. The commercial circuit 
has essentially concluded that a lit¬ 
tle political message thrown into *1(114, 
routine film may woric but the Mner- 
al public is not willing to take muivy 
doses of this and the general mas^ 
are still not rea^y for Ardha sa^ 
type films. 


The video menace 


T he advent and rapid prolifera¬ 
tion of videos coupled with the 
imminent expansion of Dooidar- 
shan are set to radically alter the 
structure of the film industry and 
content of mass entertainment. 
Contrary to popular belief, cinema 
has not had a pervasive influence 
on the country’s population. This is 
primarily due to the dearth of cine¬ 
mas in the country. India has a total 
of 11,754 cinemas while UNESCO 
has estimated that there is a need 
for at least 30,000 more theatres. 
Out of these 11,754 theatres, 56 per 
cent (6,567) are in the four south¬ 
ern states. 

However, the Indian Motion Pic¬ 
ture Producers Association (IMPA) 
estimates that about 20.(X)0 VCRS 
(video cassette recorders) are being 
legitimately imported to India ev¬ 
ery month. Five lakh VCRs are 
estimated to have already spread 
throughout the country. Thus, films 
are now reaching areas where they 
were seen rarely. 

This has had far-reaching cultu¬ 
ral and economic implications. The 
content and ideological tilt, if any, 
of popular entenainment acquires 


vital importance. Video is a wholly 
decentralised medium and is bound 
to continue offering the widest vari¬ 
ety of entertainment, ranging from 
li^t and frothy or serious to por- 
nojpaphy. 

But more than video, the national 
television hook-up reaching over 70 
per cent of the population soon, has 
serious implications and is exciting 
the interests of sponsors who will 
provide funds for the popular en¬ 
tertainment of tomorrow. The cen¬ 
tralised, government-controlled na¬ 
ture of television will place about 
three-fourths of the population in 
the hands of the ruling party. This 
will probably bring the image- 
building and public-opinion- 
manipulation techniques of Amer¬ 
ican television to the Indian TV 
viewers. It would be naive to 
assume that the implementation of 
these techniques will be limited to 
the news or documentaries on the 
20-point programme. Such crudity, 
however, is oound to give way. to 
sophisticated ways of utilising the 
medium. It is in this context that 
films of the Inquilaab type will 
have far-reaching implications. 
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^ It would socon then that the realm 
\of political films is restricted to 
directors like Nihalani, Saeed Minea, 
'Kundan Shah (of /aane bhi do 
jmoron),Kumar Shahani and a few 
others. Though more and more films 
of these directors are making profits 
they are still seen only to be a small 
segment of the cinema-going public 
in this country. Thus if one >s con¬ 
cerned about the possible growth of 
political films and their impact on 
the population at large it is commer- 
ctkl cinema that has to be assessed 

i irst. Here the formula still reigns 
upreme with only minor deviations. 
Iiese come from a new crop of 
Irectors who are severely critical of 
the “arty” cinema which finds no, or 
too select, an audience, and claim to 
provide the socially-conscious cine¬ 
ma that can sell. 


A mong the leading members of 
this category are Mahesh Bhatt 
(Arth) and Shekhar Kapoor 
(Masoom). Films bv these directors 
are not cluttered by the many ex¬ 
traneous components of the old com¬ 
mercial formula and have a slick, 
glossy packaging While these film¬ 
makers are not overtly politicised, 
they appear to respond to the trend 
7or topicality. Mahesh Bhatt. whose 
last film Arth was about a divorced 
woman’s journey to self-assurance, is 
now working on a film about the 
nexus between politics and tiucpess 
in any line or work. Bhatt has 
another film lined up which deals 
with the emotional constraints of a 
policeman. 

Amit Khanna, who has recently 
directed his first film, is starting 
work on a film which revolves 
around a crusading female journal¬ 
ist’s love affair with a convict, and a 
public interest lawyer. Khanna says 
that most of his contemporaries are 
not out to make overtly political 
films but locate their characters in 
present-day reality. “In my film 
there are a lot of jail scenes,” says 
khanna, so they are realistic and 
phow true conditions. 

But this category of film-makers is 
also still dwarfed by the commercial 
uants who rule the industry and the 
hundreds of petty producers who 
spend a lifetime tr^ng to ape the 
successful films of the former in the 
hope of striking it rich just once. 
And, this dominant segment has no 
Interest in political fmns. Gulshan 
Rai, the producer and distributor 
whose own films have always been 
phenomenal hits, says he was abso¬ 
lutely certain about uie failure of the 


lolitical films. “Peo- 
'acing politicians and 
the 


recent crop of 
pie are already 
are tired of facing them. They don’t 
want to see them on screen,” ex¬ 
plained Rai. Axdha satya is only a 
big-city phenomenon, insists Rai. It 
F>as no impact in the interior of other 
territories which ere the concern of a 




A still float Aaj kaa MLA protesting against the abuse of power 


film in decades which never found 
an audience because it was a bad 
film and provided no points of audi¬ 
ence identification. 

When questioned about the 
rationale for incessantly repeating 
the hackneyed formula, Rai smiles 
indulgently and explains that he is 
dealing with universals; “For the last 
1,000 years the emotion of a mother 
for her son is the same. So, we only 
follow facts. There can be only one or 
three Ardha satya (type films) every 
year but musicals, romances with a 
good story, drama and punches of 
entertainment will always sell. It i., 
the entertainment which makes the 
picture run not the lost-and-found 
theme.” 

Manmohan Oesai has similarly be¬ 
come a legendary director of pot¬ 
boiler cinema by repeatedly exploit¬ 
ing the same formula with great 
success. And, Desai works on certain 
basic assumptions like upliftment of 
the down-trodden, the rags-to-nches 
story providing an immediate point 
of identification for the cross¬ 
country audience which is his target. 
Secondly, Desai’s thesis is that in 
every Hindi film, the hero must be a 
Ram and the heroine a Sita. This 
automaticallv leaves no room for the 
»ey areas of human personality and 
begs for the use of gimmicks which 
for all their absurdity work. 

Yet Manmohan Desai in his own 
way is attuned to present-day reality. 
He was reportedly venr impressed by 
Akali leader, Prakash Singh Badiu 
sneaking into Delhi, dressed as a 
truck-dnver. Desai apparently stores 
such incidents in his mind and then 
uses them with appropriate flourish 
in his films. 

bi this environment any new twist 
ta the old formula, known in film! 


jargon as a new “weatment," is im¬ 
mediately copied by scores of {»ro- 
ducers. The phenomenal success of 
Raj Kapoor’s Bobby saw a mte of 
films about youn^ lovers. After the 
religious film Jai Santoshi maa be¬ 
came a surprise run-away hit, about 
12 similar films followed, based on 
any mythological Maa producers 
could lay their hands on. All those 
films, however, failed miserably at 
the box-office. But it has never stop¬ 
ped producers from copying the ing¬ 
redients of a big hit. 

Had Yeb desk etc, done well or ev 
en if such films had made it to the 
“hit film” category, the commercial 
circuit would nave gone to work 
duplicating the films. But the success 
of Ardha satya has been undermined 
by the losses of all the other political 
films. R S.Nirula, the Bombay distri¬ 
butor of Aaj kaa MLA says that he 
would not take on another Mlitical 
film even if it was given to him frde 
of cost. 

Ali Peter John who writes a col¬ 
umn for Screen magasine predicts 
that nobody on the commercial cir¬ 
cuit will make another political film 
for at least ten years. By then, most 
people would have forgotten these 
films. The dozens of producers who 
were planning to make controversial 
political films after the success of 
Ardha satya, have dropped the idea. 
Since these producers operate with¬ 
in the narrow confines of formula, 
they view politics only as new ingre¬ 
dient or added twist and are sure it 
will not become a significant new 
trend in Hindi films. At best, says 
B.K. Karanjia, editor of Screen, a 
special political film formula will 
evolve which uses politics as a back¬ 
drop for a repetition of old ingre¬ 
dients. 
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POLITICAL FILMS OF THE SOUTH 


Setting the trend 


Long before Bombay started producing political films, politicians of the south used the 
medium with telling effect, writes ANITA PRATAP 

P olitical cinema may have Annadurai broke away from the Dra- the DMK to form his splinter an( 

become a popular term in vida Kazhagam to form his splinter, more powerful AIADMK. MGR was i 

the country in recent times, but ultimately more powerful party, trailblazer. It was he who planted thi 

but the concept can be the DMK. No other political party in seed of filmstars-turning-into 

traced back to the turbulent the country has so successfully ex- politicians concept. It’s a conqep 

years preceding independence. ploited the film medium as the DMK. that has struck firm roots in thi 

Those were the days when the nas- And, no single individual has bene- south and which has alread’ 

cent Indian film industry was grap- fitted as much as MGR from this bloomed in Andhra Pradesh and i’ 

pling with the emerging theme of skilful exploitation. His roles were on the threshold in Karnataka ant 
nationalism. Regional filmmakers systematically tailored by the DMK, Kerala, 

too were caught up in the movement thanks to Annadurai and M. Karuna- The Fifties and the Sixties char 

for freedom. Several regional films nidhi, both of whom were brilliant acterised a genre of Tamil politica 

on Gandhian philosophy and the li- scriptwriters. A whole new genera- films with the DMK’s realisation o 

beration struggle were produced,like tion grew up to believe, admire and the film medium’s power and impac 

Tyagabhoomt and Mathrubhoomi. adore the swash buckling Tamil over the illiterate masses. Througl 

Soon alter independence, howev- Robin Hood. That love and admira- films the Dravida culture was prop 

er, there was a distinct shift in the tion sustained and catapulted MGR agated. The pictures of DMK leader 

Tamil film industry. In 1949, C. N. to power when he in turn split from were displayed, their speeches wer« 


IXis.in Njidvan Kuo in u stv/ie fro/n Police Venkataswami: ‘Northern audiences are politically indifferent' 









iliter^utated. anti-brahmin strains 
w\ere introduced and the demand for 
Diavidasthaiiam voiced. The refer¬ 
ence to attna (elder brother, alluding 
to Annadurai) was constant. The 
DMK thus made inroads into the 
Congress bastion and ultimately van¬ 
quished it in 1967. 

Though MGR wes firmly entren- 
:hed. the DMK kept several film 
personalities in its fold. Sivaji Gane- 
tan was spotted and developed. His 
41m Paia/inkthi, released in 1952 and 
(vrittten by Karunanidhi, turned out 
0 be his mufinum opus. Sivaji 

» ressed several DMK meetings 
staged plays for the DMK get- 
thers. Somewhere along the line, 
jjvaji felt overshadowed by the 
owering presence of MGR and 
■ather than play second lead, switch- 
id allegiance to the Congress and 
tecame Kamaraj’s devotee. Howev- 
■r, Sivaji was first and foremost an 
ictor and more often than not rele- 
;ated propaganda to the background 
or the sake of artistic satisfaction. 
On the stage as well as in the 
inema, one can detect the slight 
tnpact of the communist movement, 
lajamanickam (Kalam maripocchu 
r The umes have changed, which 
ealt with the concept of land for the 
Bier), Nimai Ghosh (Orupadai ther- 
Vftdhe or A path can he seen) and 
laywnght Komal Swaminathan are 
lose associated with this influence. 
The exploitation of the ‘film 
tedium with marvellous results ecl¬ 
ipsed with MGR’s exit from the 
any. Karunanidhi tried and failed 
1 his attempt to substitute MGR 
iih his son, M. K. Muthu. Since the 
eventies, both the DMK and the 
lADMK have, to a very great ex- 
•nt, ceased to use films to propagate 
leir party policies. Karunanidhi 
ill occasionally produces political 
Ims like Thookumedu and Enga 
aadu (Tamil remake of the 
[alayalam Eenadu) but its impact 
1 the cinegoers is negligible. A 
umber of AlADMK ministers, 
ILAs and partymen are involved in 
Bn production but are in it more for 
le money than propaganda. Howev- 
•, with MGR naming talented direc- 
r, writer and actor K. Bhagyaraj as 
s “successor,” it is very likely that 
ost Bhagyaraj films will henceforth 
‘ the vehicles for championing the 
luse of the AlADMK. Just as Anna- 
irai built up MGR, MGR, in turn, 
ill build up Bhagyaraj. 

The demise of this kind of political 
ms coincided with the birth of 
lolitical cinema” as it is known 
day, signifying a critical appraisal 
politics, politicians, political reali- 
is and the lacunae and inade- 
lacies in the establishment. In the 
uth, the origin of political 
»ema can be traced to Cho Ramas- 
imy’s Mohammad-bui-Tughlaq re¬ 
used in 1971. Cho's original satiric- 
play was made into a film with hina 
, the. director as well as the. hero. 

« tilm mocked the DMK and Mrs 
ihdhi^ (Congre$$-K) style of func¬ 



'.4 still from Ardha satya: its success inspired the making of political films 


tioning. Though Cho was a trendset¬ 
ter, his style of film-making did not 
immediately catch on because of the 
troubles he had with the censors in 
getting the film cleared. Secondly, 
the film did not do well at the 
box-office. Since then, there have 
been no films which blatantly criti¬ 
cise political parties and personali¬ 
ties as most political film-makers 
seem to prefer making films on poli¬ 
tical problems and realities. But Cho 
has always tried to squeeze in politic¬ 
al comment in his film roles. To a 
certain extent, popular villain the 
late M. R. Radha aid it before him. 
Mohammad-bin-Tughlaq was remade 
in Telug^ by famous stage artiste 
and villain Nagabushanam under the 
same title and the film did fairly 
well. The Tamil film Ezhavathu man- 
ithan (Seventh man) produced by 
Communist Party of India (CPI) car¬ 
dholder, Shanmugam, and directed 
by K. Harihoran, dwelt on the nexus 
between politicians and industrial¬ 


ists and the effects of pollution. It 
was a good theme which was, howev¬ 
er. marred by amateurish direction, 
editing and acting. Predictably the 
film aid not do too well at the 
box-office. The film, however, bag¬ 
ged a national award, was screened 
in the Indian Panorama section in 
the 1983 film festival at New Delhi 
and was sent to Russia as the Indian 
entry. 

Forty-nine-year-old Komal Swami¬ 
nathan who nas authored 28 Tamil 
plays, six of which were made into 
films and who has directed three 
political films has carved a distinct 
niche for himself. His play Thanneer, 
thanneer (Water, water) the film 
version of which, directed by K. 
Balachander, was a big hit. The film 
focuses on unscrupulous politicians 
and unfeeling bureaucrats and bril¬ 
liantly satirised contemporary poli¬ 
tical realities. MGR and information 
minister R. M. Veerappan reacted 
very naively and the threat of a ban 
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ESCORTS 


OUR MVOUTBMHVT 
IN NAnON-BURDINC IS 
HHPmC TO RHXJCE 
ACOLOSSALWASTR OF 
TIME AND MONEY 


In India, construction is a 
ceaseless activity Witness 
our dams, irrigation projects, 
factories, hospitais, harbours 
and housing coionies And 
modern equipment like 
cranes, loaders, conveyors, 
tractors and bulldozers are 
essential for speedy 
completion of projects 

In this task. Escorts has 
pioneered a small and 
medium sized range of 
cranes and loaders and today 
has over 2,500 such umts at 
work — more than any other 
organisation in the field 

Escorts' vast range of 
equipment has proved crucial 
to the construction industry, 
because modernisation helps 
increase productivity, lowers 
time-and-operation costs, 
and faster project completion 
generates faster growth in 
real permanent employment 

Escorts commitment to 
nation-bullding continues it's 
a commitment shared by 
16,000 employees, 18,000 
shareholders, 5,000 ancillary 
industries and over 2,000 
sales and service dealersi 
because it's an issue vital to 
India's future 





E S CORTS 

we're at work now-for India? future. 
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hunt menadiiglty like e Bunoclee* 
y^ord. The threat, however, ennired 
food box-tdfice returns. Om Jadiya 
hujaru (Aa btdiaa dream) which 
deals with the exploitation of tribals 
and Anal Katre which shows how an 
honest man becomes a Naxalite, are 
two of Swaminathan’s recent con¬ 
tributions to Tamil political dnema. 
Talking to Sunday, Mr Swaminathan 
unabashedly admitted that he used 
drama and film to convey Marxist 
ideology and intended to arouse the 
masses and mobilise opinion against 
the treachery and indifference of the 
estabbshment. He draws several dif- 
lances between himself and Cho, 
Hmt from the obvious one of him 
HnPesenting cinema while Cho rep- 
^wnts satirical comedy. 

Swaminathan feels that while Cho 
criticises the present poUtical setup, 
he does not want to revolutionise the 
entire establishment. “He (Cho) be¬ 
lieves in status quoism, whereas I 
believe in a complete transforma¬ 
tion,” he said. He is, at the moment, 
working on a play called. Nalliravtl 
petrom (Got it [freedom] at mid¬ 
night). Swaminathan is critical of 
films like Inquilaab, which he does 
not consider serious political cine¬ 
ma. “They are masala films in a 

J olitical garb. I don’t think the pro- 
Lcers were sincere m producing 
political films.” 

When one talks of political cinema 
in the south, one cannot leave out 
Malayalam film producer Mr N. C. 
John and director I. V. Sasi (who 
earlier inhered the sex wave in 
Kerala with his sizzler. Her nights). 
Their contributions are indeed land¬ 
marks in the field of political cinema 
and in fact all regional filmmakers 
automatically refer to them when 
talking of this genre of films. The 
two collaborated to bring out Eena- 
tfu (This land) in 1982, a splendid 
film that exposed the illicit rela¬ 
tionship between politicians and 
looch kings of Kerala. The film’s 
'elativity IS enhanced when viewed 
ii the context of the Punalur and 
Wpeen liquor tragedies, where peo- 
m died after consuming arrack sold 
Ifom government shops. The two 
lave come out with another film, 
SwengiJum (At least now) which 
evolves around the debilitating 
iffects of Kerala’s chronic strikes 
md agitations. Sunday learns that N. 

John IS on the lookout for a fresh 
object. It would, therefore, not 
ome as a surprise if they made a 
ilm about politicians’ clandestine 
elationships with businessmen. 

In an exclusive interview with this 
orrespondent, l.V. Sasi said, “I 
lade Eenadu because I wanted a 
hange. After I made Her nights, the 
(alayalam film industry was satu- 
ated with seigr films. I felt that the 
tmpsphere was right for a change.” 
alking to Sasi is a refreshing experi- 
b{:e. He refuses to take himself or 
» work seriously. While critics and 
^leagues evaluate and analyse 
asi’s contribution to political cine- 



K Swaminathan: Matxist ideology 


ma, he is not bothered and says 
frankly, “I don’t know much about 
politics.” Sasi likes the idea of being 
a maverick, a trend-setter but is 
self-deprecating when it comes to a 
discussion en his mtuitive under¬ 
standing of politics and people. He 
feels that the influence ca cinema is 
limited and disputes his outstanding 
contribution to Malayalam cinema. 
He views films purely as a source of 
entertainment, not education. The 
37-year-old director has made 70 
films and is determined nor to make 
political films in Hindi as he is 
convinced that they will fail at the 
box-office. He is directing three Hin¬ 
di films: Jigar. Karishma and Trish 
na. At the moment he has no plans of 
making another political film in 
Malayalam. Sasi’s Eenadu was made 
in Tamil, Telugu and Hindi (Yeh 
desh). 

Kannada political cinema got off 
to a troubled start with Antha (En- 
djdirected by Raiendra Singh. The 
film is about a police officer joining 
a criminal gang to bust them up and 
is an indictment of political interfer¬ 
ence. The film turned out to be the 
censor’s bugbear. After a number of 
cuts, it was released and after a 
four-week run it was banned, only to 
be released again. The film was 
made in Tamil as Tyaagi (it came as 
a surprise that Sivaji, a veteran 
Congressman, accepted the lead role 
in a film which castigated the estab¬ 
lishment). It was remade ui Telugu 
as Antham kaadi ide arambam with 
Krishna in the lead role. The Tamil, 
Telugu and Hindi(Afer/ awaazsuno) 
versions of Antha were produced by 
Telugu filmstar Krishna. All the ver¬ 
sions ran into trouble with the cen¬ 
sors though one suspects that the 
primary reason was not due to its 
political overtones as much as due to 
the violence in the film: it has scenes 
of a pregnant woman being kicked m 
the stomach. Aferi awaz suno ran to 
six packed shows dailyprimarily due 
to the threat of a ban. The success of 
Antha spurred other Kannada film¬ 
makers and one had M. S. Sathyu’s 
Bara, Simhasana and Veerasami’s 
Chakrayyuha (remade as Inquilaab 
in Hindi). 


The Telugu film industiy has 
own variety of political cineiua. Wri¬ 
ter-director and hero Afodhala Ran- 
ga Rao has made a couple of satirical 
films, lampooning subjects ranging 
from the government to godmen. His 
leftist leaniiws are exracit in Era 
mallalu (Red flower, traicb depicts 
an employee’s amtation with the 
millowner) and Swaraiyam which 
mocks fake swamijis. U. Vishwerii- 
wara Rao has made his contribution 
with Theerpu, its sequel Marpu, the 
award-winning Nagna Satyam, and 
Keerti kaaatha. Tmugu film produc¬ 
er T. Rama Rao has remade two 
regional political films in Hindi: Yeh 
d&ih and Inquilaab, neither of which 
have done as well as the originaL 
There have been sporadic attempts 
at Telumi political cinema, for inst¬ 
ance, Lakshmi Deepak’s Telugu 
naadu and Band! Krishna Rao’s l^aa- 
demataram. 

Veteran producer, writer and 
dilator, Dasari Narayana Rao made 
a simificant contribution with MLA 
edukondalu. It turned out to be a big 
hit; its pre-election release ensuring 
a 250-day run. It was remade in 
Hindi by Dasari as Aaj ka MLA and 
now the film is being made in Kanna¬ 
da too. Dasari has written and 
directed over 70 films, seven of 
which are in Hindi. Most of them 
deal with specific social or familial 
problems. In an exclusive interview 
with Sunday, Dasan said that he 
made MLA edukondalu for a specific 
purpose “I wanted to stamp on the 
public the value of their vote and 
impress upon them the caution they 
must exercise in giving it to the 
politicians. My films intend to make 
the public aware of the gross abuse 
of their vote.” Asked why Aaj ka 
MLA did not do as well as the 
original Telugu film, Dasari ex¬ 
plained, “Unfortunately the release 
timing was wrong. It was preceded 
by two other political films, Yeh 
desh and Inquilaab.” Even Yen desh 
and Inquilaab did not do well and 
Dasari’s explanation for this is that 
the “northern audience are political¬ 
ly indifferent. I have found that 
political awareness and political con¬ 
sciousness is greater in the south. 
This IS also evident from the fact that 
daily newspapers sell much more in 
the south than anywhere else in the 
country.” Dasari himself is starting 
two newspapers in May: one a Telu¬ 
gu daily called Udayam and the 
other an English daily caUed South¬ 
ern Express. He denied that the 
Andhra Pradesh finance minister 
Nadendla Bhaskar Rao (who is 
allegedly encouraging Dasari’s pub¬ 
lications to neutralise his rivals and 
press baron Ramoji Rao of the Eena¬ 
du group) or any other person had 
anything to do with his newspaper 
ventures. He is also very keen to 
make more political films in future, 
particularly as he has had no prob¬ 
lems with the censors. He maintains 
that the failure of Aaj ka MLA has 
strengthened his resolve to make 
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more political films in Hindi. Dasari 
is convinced that films have a power¬ 
ful role in bringing about political 
awareness. He points out that his 
Telugu film had aroused unpre¬ 
cedented public reaction. 

In the districts of Tamil Nadu, 
particularly Madurai, Tirunelveli 
and Ramnad, vidhi nadangal (street 
plays) are very much in fashion. This 
IS political theatre at the grassroots' 
level. Small skits are acted out in 
street corners minus sets. The inten¬ 
tion of these small drama troupes is 
to use drama to arouse and mobilise 
public opinion. By and large, politic¬ 
al cinema in the Tamil film industry 
appears to be whispers in the 
dark. To quote Cho; “Other states 
might have political cinema but in 
Tamil Nadu we have cinematic poli¬ 
tics.” 


I ndia has the unique distinction of 
producing the largest number of 
films in the world It is alsr the 
world’s largest democracy. Yet, de¬ 
spite the overwhelming environmen¬ 
tal and infrastructural facilities, why 
is it that political cinema has not 
developed In India to the extent that 
it has in the Latin American or 
European countries? Why is it that 
nobody of the stature of Costa Gav- 
ras has emerged in the Indian film 
scenario? On talking to a number of 
filmmakers, it is clear that the 
reasons are manifold. 

The first reason peddled by most 
filmmakers whom this correspon¬ 
dent interviewed was that the cen¬ 
sors frown upon critical political 
Hlms. Their scissors snip indiscrimi¬ 
nately. Politicians exercise consider¬ 
able control over the censor board 
and the censors are compelled to be 
difficult and uncompromising when 
it comes to political films. The early 
Eighties saw a number of political 
films only because of the august 
presence of Hrishikesh Mukherjee 
as the censor chief, according to 
some filmmakers. With a few excep¬ 
tions like Dasari, most filmmakers 
complain of pressure from the cen¬ 
sors. Even Satyajit Ray has confes¬ 
sed that he was wary of making 
political films because of this reason. 

Very often, however, blaming the 
censors is subterfuge on the part of 
filmmakers. The censors have clear¬ 
ly concentrated more on sex and 
violence. If they had stifled all poli¬ 
tical films, one would never have got 
to see Thaneer thaneer, Antha, 
Ardh satya or Eenadu (which, surpri¬ 
singly, even got tax exemption even 
though the minister in the film is 
called Karunakaran). 

The second reason advanced by 
many, including Komal Swami- 
nathan, is that there that is no para¬ 
llel audience to see such offbeat 
films. The cinegoers are totally im¬ 
mersed in mainstream commercial 
masala films, making producers 
chary of investing money in political 
films which have not yet had an 
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impact on the box office. People of 
West Bengal and Kerala are more 
politically conscious. The existence 
of a parallel audience enables poli¬ 
tical and other offbeat films to thrive 
in these two states. Thirdly, there 
are not many serious filmmakers 
who take upon themselves the onus 
of educating the cinegoers about 
political realities. They are simply 
not interested. They would much 
rather be immersed in art, as politics 
is degrading for them. Fourthly, 
many political filmmakers have not 
paid enoueh attention to form, pre¬ 
sentation and technical aspects, re¬ 
sulting in box office disasters. The 
message, therefore, is wasted. Ezha- 
vatliu manithan is a case in point. 
Costa Gavras’ films have such a 
tremendous impact because while 
their subjects are ordinary, their 
narration simple, lucid and effective, 
their handling is extremely sophisti¬ 
cated. This blend is absent (apart 
from a few filmmakers, and even 
they do not measure up to Gavras) in 
most Indian films where, if anything, 
the concept is inverted—the hand¬ 
ling is clumsy while the subject is 
obscure. The average cinejgoer fails 
to understand or appreciate such 
films. 

In Tamil Nadu, there is yet another 
problem that stunts the growth of 
political cinema, and that is the 
claustrophobic nexus between the 
chief minister and the film world 
(this nexus now exists in Andhra 
Pradesh, though not yet to such a 
crippling extent as in Tamil Nadu). 
‘MGR blatantly patronises film perso¬ 
nalities, whether they are film 


actors, actresses, producers or direc¬ 
tors. They in turn are heavily inde¬ 
bted to him. It is a kind of a Mafia, 
with MGR as the don. Anybody who 
dares to cross him cannot hope to 
survive. The climate is, therefore, 
not exactly conducive to the growth 
of political filmmakers who wish to 
awaken the people to political 
wranglings and bunglings through 
the medium of film. 

Due to the prevailing atmosphere, 
very few producers step forward to 
finance a political film. Distributors 
scurry away, and theatre owners do 
not want to screen such films for fear 
of vandalism by the AIADMK goons- 
quad, says Cho Ramaswamy. The 
experience of K. Balachander woulti,:;'. 
dissuade any potential political film- ‘ . 
maker in Tamil Nadu. Even though ^ 
his Thaneer thaneer bad no allusions 
to MGR or the AIADMK, the 
AIADMK administration was ex¬ 
tremely angry, and Balachander was 
reduced to the level of entreating 
the authorities and assuring them of 
his bona tides. Cho is ready to make 
a political film provided he can find 
a willing producer. The only other 
person who could with impunity pro¬ 
duce a political film in Tamil Nadu is 
Karunanidhi. But his recent political 
films have not done well because the 
average cinegoer distrusts his mo¬ 
tives. Secondly, his proclivity for 
propaganda mars the entertainment 
value of the film. As Cho puts it in 
his imitable style, “Karunanidhi was 
one of the finest screenplay writers. 
But when he thinks of MGR, he nof 
only loses the elections but also his 
talent.” • 
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Time stands still in Nepal 



Chanchol Sarkar 


I n the world of 
tourism from 
time to time it be- 
comes fashion¬ 
able to choose places where “time 
stands still.” In this category Nepal 
would be a “natural.” Like its high, 
sentinel peaks, much else in Nepal 
seems immutable. The monarchy, for 
instance, behind the brooding high 
walls of the palace The grit in Indo- 
Nepal relations, with a smitch of 
uncertainty and embarrassment on 
Loth sides. And the seemingly un¬ 
alterable mantle of poverty wrapped 
round the villages 
I.ven if the government-owned 
newspapens blandly ignore it. there 
^>,ive been spurts of trouble in Nepal 
in recent weeks On 13 March there 
were lathi charges in Kathmandu, 
the three main leaders of the .Nepali 
Congress were taken into custody for 
some hours to stop them from taking 
out a procession and so were several 
truckloads of people. A day or so 
later I spoke to Mr Ganesh Man 
Smgh Shreshta, perhaps the most 
radical of the three first-line leaders, 
and he .seemed to think the palace 
nhe government really didn’t mat¬ 
ter ) was putting into action a policy 
ol “liquidating its opponents.” The 
most recent instance he had in mind 
was the killing of a lawyer, Niranjan 
Aloke, in the Lumbini area orga¬ 
nised by the police in what he 
alleged was a fake fracas. 

' Most leaders in Nepal attempt, as 
a matter of strategy, to keep the king 
above conspiracy and controversy 
and heap blame on bent palace offi¬ 
cials. Mr Ganesh Man Singh was 
certain that the sentiments of the 
people w'ere behind the Nepali Con¬ 
gress. B. P. Koirala, he reminded me, 
was dubbed the “chief stooge of 
' India” by the palace and yet at his 
funeral there were crowds such as 
Nepal had never seen. He also 
shrewdly kept quoting a statement 
of Mrs Gandhi in which she had said 
that she hoped all India’s neighbours 
would have democratic govern¬ 
ments. Ganeshji’s conversation was 
Spuced with telling quotes from a 
World Bank Report on Nepal’s de- 
'ivelopment and from a Nepali jour- 
fnalist writing in the Bangkok Post. 

, The palace does not seem unduly 
perturbed by the pace of popular 
events. For it, the referendum of 


1980, with the majority opting for 
partyless panchayat rule with some 
reforms, was a decisive mandate. 
The Nepali Congress thinks the re¬ 
sult of the referendum is being de¬ 
viously interpreted. It is clever 
enough not to question the referen¬ 
dum but to harp on reforms and on 
giving teeth to guarantees of free¬ 
dom of expression, 

Kathmandu has the protocolaire 
trappings of a court with its courtiers 
and a very wealthy royal family 
which is wider than the nuclear 
family of King Birendra. His brother 
Gyanendra (who has just visited In¬ 
dia as a guest of Kajiv Gandhi) and 
the Queen Mother Ratna arc said to 
be powerful figures. The cycle of 
favouritism goes on as m all feudal 
settings and those cast our are some¬ 
times very bitter in private and drip 
with tales of corruption in high 
places. But there is tenacious reluct¬ 
ance to discuss anything in public. 

The pine trees in the Indian 
embassy grounds, several hundred of 
them, tail and majestic, also seem 
unchanging though one of them was 
struck by lightning about three 
months ago and may conceivably 
have to be brought down. But a lot of 
changes have come over the embas¬ 
sy. It is no easy transition from the 
early Fifties when the Indian Ambas¬ 
sador used to preside over cabinet 
meetings and India was consulted 
about everything. Today, Nepal 
wants to assert its independence, 
sometimes with unnecessary vehe¬ 
mence, maybe because it feels liel- 
ples.sly dependent on India. Not just 
fur oil, coal, .salt and sugar but in 
many other ways. 

When the present Indian Amba.ssa- 
dor was appointed, some well mean¬ 
ing—and startlingly ignorant— 
friends sent telegrams congratulat¬ 
ing him on becoming the Governor of 
Nepal! A Nepalese academic who j 
had just returned from being a visit¬ 
ing professor in Gujarat told me that 
in north India he continually found 
himself arguing with people who 
suggested that Nepal should become 
part of India to checkmate China! 
These are reminders of the delicate 
and contradictory undertones in 
Indo-Nepal relationship where there 
must always be glimmerings of suspi¬ 
cion and anxiety on the Nepalese 
side and spurts of exasperation on 


the Indian. 

Remittances from Nepalese in In¬ 
dia amount to about Rs 200 crores a 
year, of which some Rs 20 crores are 
from Gurkha soldiers alone (includ- 
j ing pensions). India’s “aid” to Nepal 
I fS20 million a yean is more than the 
SIS million that the United States 
provides but, as every Third World 
country knows, aid is no claim to 
gratitude. Richard Nixon put the aid 
relationship quite bluntly as; “Let us 
remember that the mam purpose of 
American aid is not to help other 
nations but to help ourselves.” And. 
before him, liberal John Kennedy 
had said: “Foreign aid is a method by 
which the US maintains a position of 
influence and control around the 
world and sustains a good many 
countries which would definitely col¬ 
lapse or pass into the communist 
bloc,” 

In fact India has messed things up 
a bit in this area. The gracefully 
renamed Indian Cooperation 
(changed from Aid) Mission used to 
be a separate entity but the Ambas¬ 
sadors and heads of Cooperation 
bickered and wrangled till Delhi 
telescoped the offices and put every¬ 
thing under the Ambassador. Indian 
cooperation, therefore, is now 
looked after hv a first secretary 
which IS not ,.n arrangement to be 
applauded. 

And yet a thousand people a day 
crowd the Indian library’s reading 
loom in the Royal Nepal Airways 
building. Wouldn’t they, I thought, 
be more appreciative if the furni¬ 
ture, lighting and decor were more 
attractive and comfortable? 

From Dhulikhel’s grandstand—it 
is a very attractive plateau—the 
peaks were only dimly visible one 
sunny morning. Very visible, howr v- 
er, was the baldness of hill slopes 
denuded by felling. There were 
patches of replanting, oases of good 
intentions in a desert of reality. 
Kathmandu valley is changing very 
rapidly for the worse. As the tree 
cover di.sappears and more more 
buildings crowd in. the eco system 
deteriorates. I wondeiedit Birendra 
wouldn't do well to follow in the 
footsteps of another king of another 
time, Harun-al-Rashid, who wan¬ 
dered through his realm m disguise 
getting to know the condition and 
feelings of hi.s people. 




A I effort by SAUMITRA BANERJEE ond SANTOSH BHARTIYA 


F or over 40 vears now. old 
IJaulatmal .Saithwar has 
been cultivating a three- 
acre plot of land in Kampui- 
hiizurg village of Dcoria dis¬ 
trict in eastern Uttar Pradesh. Life 
has not been easy for him; he ha.s 
had to work from dawn to dusk to 
provide for his family of five. Some¬ 
times there has been enough to feed 
hi.s family, at other times they have 
had to live on only one meal a day, 
occasionally working in other peo¬ 
ple’s farms for a meal. 

But. for Daulatrnal, this is a thing 


of the past: for the past 10 years, he 
has not had to worry about where the 
next meal is going to come from. 
True, he still woi ks hard, even at his 
age. though now he is helped bv his 
three sons. But life is not a,s dtflicult 
as it used to be. He has even bought 
a transi,stor radio which keeps him 
entertained in his spare time. And, if 
you ask Daulatmal how he has 
achieved this, hi.s answer is: “I am 
producing much more now than I 
used to before. Ten years back. 1 
used to grow only dhan (paddy) once 
a year. For the rest of the year the 


land used to lie fallow. But now 1 also 
glow wheat and a bit of potatoes. 
This has been possible due to irriga¬ 
tion. fertilisers and the high-yielding 
varieties of seeds which we can now 
biiv easily. Not only this, we can also 
sell what we produce. Earlier that 
was not possible as whatever we 
grew was mainly for our own con¬ 
sumption.” 

This IS not only true of Kamptirbu- 
zurg village, but also of most of the 
villages in eastern Uttar Pradesh. 
Ev'cn though production has not 
reached the level of the more 
prosperous western part of the state, 
every farmer we spoke to admitted 
that there had been a definite im¬ 
provement in production. Malumdra 
Nath, a relatively more well-to-do 
farmer -of Baikunthaptir village of 
(iorakhpur di.strict (he has his own 
tractor and pump set) who owns 10 
acres of. land told us that about 10 
vears ago he used to produce about 
20 quintals of grain pei hectare. 
Today, he produces double .Not only 
this, instead of one crop a yeai. he 
also grows wheat after the paddy is 
harvested. As he said. “Tcmi years 
ago there was hardlv any irrigation 
in this region. Now. the scene is 
different. There is more irrigation, 
more people use fertilisers and they 
are more easily available. And. with 
the introduction of the high-yielding 
varieiv of seeds, people have taken 
agriculture more seriously. We now 
find tliat there is a future in this: 
that vou do not grow crops simply to 
till \mir stomachs " Mahendra Nath, 
however, has one complaint: though 
production has gone up. so has the 
investment in the land. But he 
admits that investing in the land by 
way of using high-yielding varieties 
of .seeds and fertilisers has paid rich 
dividends. "No one uses the tild 
variety of seeds any longer. Now. 
evei voile uses the high-yielding vari¬ 
ety. Even though it costs more, it 
produces much more paddy or 
wheat," he told us. 

But it has Ticen no easy task 
pushing up the agricultural prodtic-^ 
tion in eastern UP. a region consi¬ 
dered to t>e traditionally backward 
and under-developed. The three divi¬ 
sions—VaranasK Corakhpur and 
Fiitzp^ad—of eastern UP comprise 
the tti.stricts of Allahabad. Varanasi. 
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t Mirzapur. Jaunpur, Chazipur. 1 aiza 
l^ad, Gonda, Bahraich, Sultanpur. 

* Balha, Gorakhpur, Deoria Basti 
Azamgarh and Pratapgarh In the 
initial phases of economic develop 
ment, when gieat emphasis was 
placed on areas which had already 
developed a certain degree of 
momentum and weie, therefore, 
more piofitable from the point of 
view of investment, eastein UP was 
neglected There was no initial 
momentum to stimulate private in 
centive to get a better peiformance 
out of agncultuie According to the 

^Report of the Joint Studv Itam 

^BBLJttar Pradesh (eastern distiicts) 

^headed bv Mi B P Patel in 1964 
“The traditional agianan stiuctuie 
was such as to restrict the pace of 
improvement in east UP Various 
land reforms did not yield the . ntici 
pated results in the short run While 
the abolition of zatnindaii slimu 
lated the growth of a thiising 
peasantry in other paits, in east UP 
It has a sliglitlv different tesult in as 
much as the disappeaiance of the 
enterprise of large cultivatois and 
certain services and oiganisatiun 
provided by zammdars were not adc 
quatelv leplaced by the initiatise ot 
small holders and the assistance 

► given bv cooperatives and cummun 
itv development oiganisations The 
smallness of holdings inhibited the 
tvpe of assistance given bv the gov 
ernment, for instance, in tb' mallei 
of loans for minoi itrigation and 
teitilisers wheie secuiitv was a basic 
condition tor extending monc v 
Added to this weie the recuinng 
pioblems ot ill ought and floods 
which made agncultuie unceitaiii 
and lesrncti'd investment 

But eastein UP has come i long 
wav since ihis lepoit was pitpared 
in rlu mid Sixties liiigation tacili 
ties have been stepped up (see 
tables) .Old the iiiigaled area undei 
foodgiaiii cultivation in the three 
divisions in east UP has iisen fiom 
22 ■12 lakh hectaies in 1974 /'> to 
29 74 lakh hectaies in 1982 81 In 

* fact, the avdilabilitv and utilisation 
of chemical inputs, inigation, ch^ 
mical fertilisers, pesticides and im 
proved farm implements have plav 
ed a role in boosting the agricultural 
output of the eastern tcgion Por 
irrigation, foi example, some pro 
jects have been set up to bi ing lai ger 
areas under its reach Thev are 

• The Sarda Sahavak prciject which 
diverts water from the Ghagra and 




Table 1 

Total fertiliser consumption 
(in lakh tonnes) 

Table 2 

Area under high yielding variety 
(H Y V) of rice (in lakh hectares) 

Division 

1974-75 

1982 83 

Division 

1974 75 

1982 83 

Meerut 

0 97 

2 21 

Meerut 

0 70 

1 28 

Varanasi 

0 59 

1 36 

Varanasi 

1 27 

2 05 

Gorakhpur 

0 66 

1 50 

Gorakhpur 

3 93 

5 61 

Falzabad 

0 49 

1 59 

Faizabad 

3 55 

5 15 

UP 

4 87 

14 27 

UP 

14 25 

24 49 
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Table 3 



Table 4 




Area under H.Y.V. of wheat 
(in lakh hectares) 


Production of rice 
(in lakh tonnes) 



Division 

1974-75 

1982-83 

Division 

1974-76 

1982-83 



Meerut 

6.69 

7.11 

Meerut 

1.42 

2.29 


r r 

Varanasi 

2.12‘ 

4.90 

Varanasi 

3.39 

6.12 

1 jItifAM ^ 

^jjl J 

Gorakhpur 

5.63 

8.83 

Gorakhpur 8.21 

10.85 

1 /l\ V< 1 


Faizabad 

3.85. 

7.89 

Faizabad 

6.12 

9.76 

■ i) 1 wM ■;11 


U.P. 

41.52 

65.48 

U.P. 

34.53 

55.26 
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Sarda rivers through a barrage on 
each river and provides irrigation 
water to Allahabad, Varanasi, Jaun- 
pur. Chazipur, Faizabad, Sultanpur, 
Uallia, Azamgarh and Pratapgarh. 
•Sarju Nahar project for providing 
iirigation to tne fertile areas be¬ 
tween the Ghagra and Rapti rivers. 
This will create an additional irriga¬ 
tion potential of 14.04 lakh hectares 
in the districts of Gonda, Bahraich. 
Basti and Gorakhpur. 

•The Gandak canal project, which 
irrigates the major part of the area 
between the Ghagra and Gandak 
Doah. provides irrigation facilities to 
Deoria and Gorakhpur and has 
added 3.32 lakh hectares of irriga¬ 
tion potential. 

•Ten pump canals (Narainpur, Bho- 
pali, Zamania, Deokali, Yamuna. 
Tons, Gyanptir, Dohrighat, 
Dnhrighat Sahayak, Kwano) provide 
irrigation facilities to the districts of 
Azamgarh, Ballia, Varanasi,Ghazi- 
pur, Basti and Allahabad. 
•Tubewells have proved to be the 
most assured form of minor irriga¬ 
tion in the state. In 1973-74 there 
were .‘>.305 tubewells in east UP. 
Today, the figure stands at about 
7,769. 

I n addition to the improvement in 
irrigation facilities, there are a few 
other factors which have helped to 
boost agricultural production in east 
UP. The first is the increasing use of 
chemical fertilisers, the consump¬ 
tion of which has been increasing 
every year throughout the state 
(however, the amount consumed in 
the state is still quite low and even 
lower in ea.stern UP). As Kamicsh 
Singh of Dharabuzurg village of 
Deoria district said, “People were 
initially very hesitant to use chemic¬ 
al fertilisers. They did not realise 
how much it would help their crops; 
besides, it meant an investment. 


Now, things have changed. People 
have realised how much it increases 
production, especially since there is 
double-cropping these days.” 

Added to this is the u.se of pesti¬ 
cides which has, to a certain extent, 
prevented and controlled damage by 
pests. Improved, farm implements 
too have played their role in in¬ 
creased production in this part of the 
state. For instance, the relatively 
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more prosperous farmer not only 
owns a pumpset operated by diesel 
(electricity in most villages is still an 
uncertain commodity) but also a 
tractor. 

One of the most signiliiant man¬ 
ifestations of the applicaiion of im¬ 
proved technology in iignciilture is 
through the change in the cropping 
pattern from low-yielding crops to 
high-yielding varieties and from 


single crops to multiple cropping. 
Largely because of irrigation, two 
changes have taken place in eastern 
UP. First, the production of wheat 
has shot up, even though rice con¬ 
tinues to be the principal crop of this 
region. This is mainly due to the 
expansion of tubewell irrigation and 
canal irrigation,which providesmore 
assured irrigation as compared to 
well-irrigation of the earlier day's. 
^ .Another factor which has contri- 
? buted to the rise in wheat production 
* is the advent of the high-yielding 
variety of seeds. The other more 
apparent change in the cropping 
pattern, is the disappearance of 
other crops like barley and pul.ses. 
which have given way to wheat, 
which is more lucrative. As Mr Bhure 
Lai, secretary agriculture, said. 
‘There has taken place a certain 
change in the mentality of the far¬ 
mer. Earlier, he u.sed to grow a 
number of crops which used to be 
consumed by him and his family. But 
now this is hot so. There has been a 
certain commercialisation in agricul¬ 
ture in eastern UP and especially 
with the introduction of high- 
yielding varieties of seeds. As a 
result, production is more and peo¬ 
ple sell their crops to buy things as 
well as to invest a certain amount 
back in the land. For instance, in¬ 
stead of pulses, mustard and barley, 
a lot of people have taken to growing 
wheat as it has proved to be more 
lucrative.” 

In fact, wheat production has 
shown a fairly high growth rate in 
eastern UP. The growth rare in 
wheat production in the eastern re¬ 
gion has been more than the state's 
average of 8.51 per cent (B. N. Tyagi. 
A study of afiricvitural development 
in eastern Uttar Pradesh). Azamgarh 
district recorded the highest growth 
rate of 18.15 per cent in wheat 
production. Prior to 1964-65, Azam- 
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Table 6 


P'PII 

Production of wheat 


Total productbn of foodgrains 



(in lakh tonnes) 



(in lakh tonnes) 


/f, ; 

Division 

1974-75 

1982-83 

Division 

1974-75 

1982-83 


tlBgi 

11.30 

20.45 

Meerut 

16.56 

26.96 



3.39 

10.57 

Varanasi 

13.03 

22.16 



7.48 

16.23 

Gorakhpur 

20.50 

29.97 


.InAf 'VVIf ■iv'iWfSWI 

6.43 

15.44 

Faizabad 

18.92 

29.96 


M t nil « vmHH 

71.76 

152.86 

U.P. 

163.28 

263.52 
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Table 7 



Number of 
tubewells in 
1973-74 


Eastern U P 5,30 

Western U P 6,54 
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Table 8 

Irrigation potential 
(in lakh hectares) 


Number of 
tubewells 
at the end 
of 1982-83 


At the end 
of 1973-74 


At the end 
of 1982-83 


Eastern U P 
Western U P 


Not* how th* Irngahon potential between western and 
eastern U P has narrowed down 



i;arh was not a maioi wheat growing 
j^distnct. pioducing only about 16.000 
jmo 17.000 tonnes a year However, 
” duiing the biennium ending in 1981 
82, the aveiage pioduttion in the 
district was 1 12 lakh tonnes—even 
higher than the distiitts in the west 
ern part of the state It is also tine 
that the high giowth late in the 
pruduLtion of wheat has taken place 
pait'v because of expansion in the 
area undei production, where it has 
replaced ciops such as barley which 
used to be gtown before 
Another factoi which has helped 
boost production in eastern UP is the 
fact that whcieas toimerly theie 
used to be only single cropping 
Hiibi) now there is multiple 
(.topping Whereas about IS years 
ago aftei the paddy haivest the 
fields used to lie tallow, today wheat 
IS planted alter paddy has been 
harvested As Ganesh Prisad, of 
Kampuibuzurg village, told us, "Ab 
)ut ten yeai s ago I used to leave my 
land fallow after harvesting dhan in 
the hope that the land would remain 
fertile for next year’s production 
But no’v, with chemical fertilisers. 


things have changed We can now 
grow two crops a year and still the 
production is good—that is of 
course, if there is no flood oi 
drought " Besides wheat and paddv 
a number of villagers also giow 
sugarcane and potatoes, noimails 
along with wheat 

H owever, one of the problems of 
increasing agricultural produc 
tion in eastern UP is the size of the 
landholdings east UP is characte 
rised by its predominantly marginal 
and small holdings which are being 
further fragmented now with grow 
mg pressures of population and ex 
panding families According to the 
1976 77 agricultural census report, 
the average size of the holding in 
east UP IS only 0 78 hectares, com 
pared to 105 hectares for the state 
as a whole and 1 27 hectares in west 
UP The inevitable result of such 
small holdmgs is that there is less of 
surplus production and, therefore, 
the investment in the land is prop¬ 
ortionately smaller As a result, a 
number of these holdings do not 
possess even the bare minimum faci 



hues for an average level of cultiva 
tion, foi instance, a plough and a 
well for inigation It has been re 
ported that in eastein UP, out of S 72 
million marginal holdings, only 2 98 
million holdings possessed male cat 
tie of over three years of age Simi 
larly, out ot 0 93 million small hold 
ings only 0 71 million had male cattle 
(B N Tyagi, A stiidv of dgruukuial 
development in editein Uttar 
Pradesh) Thus, 50 per cent holdings 
of maigmal and small categories 
combined together did not possess 
the bare minimum facilities tni cul 
tivation 

Besides, recurring Hoods and 
drought have made tanning an un 
certain occupation Six main iivers, 
Ganga, Gomti, Gandak, Ghagra, Tons 
and Jamuna traverse the distiicts of 
east UP and the area is prone to 
floods as the catchment areas of 
rivers like the Gandak and Ghagra 
he in Nepal and no flood control 
measures have been taken theie 
This also acts as a detenent to 
investment, since with agriculture 
becoming capital intensive, the 
amount of investment has also risen 
Said Janghi Prasad of Baiktinthapur 
village of Gorakhpui district “Lven 
after investing in high yielding seeds 
and fertilisers, we tind that our en 
tire crop is wiped out either by 
floods or drought So we do hesitate 
before spending too much on the 
land ” 

Besides, in east UP people belong 
ing to highei castes like the 
brahmins, thakurs and kayasthas, do 
nor handle the plough Landowners, 
therefore, depend on hired labour 
for cultivation This, in turn, tells 
upon the productivity ol the land for 
hired or attached laboureis or culti 
vators cannot have enough interest 
in making either the permanent im 
provements in land or in putting 
adequate inputs Therefore, schemes 
of development are less effective 

Though a luimbei ol piobicms con 
tinue to dog faimeis in eastein Littai 
Piadesh and a solution to a lecuii iiig 
pioblem like Hoods is still not in 
sight, agiicultuiallv this legion of 
the state has made definite impiove 
ments in the past decade As Nagen 
dia Nath Singh a tncmbci of the 
state Assembly and himself a fai mei 
said, “The difleience between west 
UP and east UP is one of an eailv 
start Let us not foiget that east UP 
has finally started catching up “ 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


Bloodshed 
in Paradip 


By BIJU PATNAIK 


T lif t;irn<if;e which was com- 
mittfd hv the armed consta- 
hularv at the port town of 
Paiadip on 19 March has 
exposed the hollowness of 
the pro-adivasi and pro-haiijan pre¬ 
tensions of the CoiiRress headed hy 
Indira Gandhi, l.'ntoriunatelv. the 
incident was contused with the port 
and dock workers' strike and the 
inurdeious image of the Orissa gov 
ernmeiu, headed bv Janaki Ballabh 
Painaik, could no. come out in sharp 
relief befoie the nation On 19 
March, trouble stalled at Paiadip 
when gang leaders belonging to rival 
unions of stevedores (no connection 
with tile port and dock woikers' 
union I. clashed. One gang leader was 
supported by the local police station 
house oflicei (.SHOl Kaiuingo. who 
was a protege of an Oiissa rninistei 
who belongs to the area. Basanta 
Biswal The leader ot the rival gang 
had the support of the senior oM'icers 
of the Paradip port 
When Kanungo reached the spot 
with a leepload of policemen to 
rescue Bhimsen Jena—the gang 
leadei who eiiioyed his patronage-^- 
he fired his revolver in the air to 
state away the opposite gang The 
rival gangsters attacked Kanungo. 
killed him. and slaved four other 
policemen. One sub-inspector and a 
constable, the only survivors of the 
team led by Kanungo. saved them¬ 
selves by hoarding a moving truck. 
All this happened around 9.30 am. 

The strange thing is that within SO 
metres of the scene of Kanungo’.s 
killing, a contingent of the Central 
Industrial Security Forte (CISF) was 
posted The CISF men witnessed the 
ghastly murder of their brother- 
policemen, but did not take any 
steps to prevent the carnage. When I 
went to the spot a few days later, I 
asked the CI.SF men as to why they 
had not gone to the rescue of Kanun¬ 
go and his men. The reply 1 got was 
astonishing. 1 was told that as the 
CISF is posted within the periphery 
of the port, they cannot go outside 
the port area without their comman¬ 
dant’s orders. So much for the camar¬ 
aderie of policemen for fellow- 
policemen.' 

The next phase began when a 
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What the participants in the 
Paradip carnage told me 
was that the dead bodies 
had been put on fishing 
trawlers, taken to sea, and 
dumped in the waters. The 
general opinion is that 
there could not be less than 
200 to 300 killed. 


contingent of the Orissa Military 
Police lOMP)—(the state’s armed 
constabulary), stationed at Cuttack. 
iiO miles away from Paradip. leaint 
about Kanungo’s death. It was about 
10 o’clock w-hen the news reached 
the OMP commandant, B.K. Das. He 
immediarely despatched over UK) 
fuily-«rmed OMP men, who were 
supplemented with light machine 


CM J.B. Patnaik: dvfeiuhr of 
police brutality 




guns and adequate rounds of 
ammunition, to Paradip. The force 
was despatched on a war-footing 
under the charge of Khwaja Kama- 
iuddiii Khan. Commandant Das fol¬ 
lowed the truckloads of constabulary 
in a jeep. Das had instructed Kama- 
luddin Khan to take "lull revenge.” 

The OMP contingent reached Pa¬ 
radip port around 12.10 pm. The 
carnage began with the arrival of the 
armed constabularv The dead 
bodies of the live policemen killed in 
the moinmg hud not been lernoved 
The ai med constabulary was made to 
m.iich on the main road leading to 
the port tiom where they could clear- 
Iv see the dead bodies. The OMP 
men went beiserk. All the shops on 
the main road were gutted and 
almost all the hiilmt-nts leading to 
the poll were set ablaze. On a con- 
seivative estimate, the hutments 
housed about l,.'i00 contract labour- 
eis and their families. They W'ere all 
fiom the scheduled castes and the 
scheduled tribes. The local people 
told me that the total population of 
the huimeiits was around 5,000. 

I hese luimaii beings were rendered 
homeless by the madness let loose by 
tiic constabulary. 

The OMP men mercilessly .shot at 
the fleeing men, women and chil¬ 
dren. The carnage went on till dusk. 
By the accounts furnished by the 
state government, from 20 March 
onwards, only 1,900 men, women and 
children are taking relief from the 
camps set up, initially for two days 
and then “graciously” extended for 
another week. 

The questions which arise are: 
what happened to the rest of the 
population? Where did they go? 
Here the account given to me by 
some junior police officers of the 
OMP, who participated in the shoot¬ 
ing, becomes credible. “Baara sap se 
jyada maarenonge, kam ttahin hon- 
ee sahab (we must have killed not 
less than 1,200 pe.ople, sir),” one of 
them told the. They further told me,, 
with tears welline up in their eyes, 
“ha/p do-chhar may, hambi chalis 
pachas maar diye (between 

two to four of us we must have slain 









to 5Q people).' 
, \ What the partic 


. \ What the partici^nts in the Para' 
dip camafse told me was that the 
dead bodies had been put on fishina 
trawlers, taken to deep sea, ana 
dumped in the waters. The general 
opinion is that there could not be 
less than 200 to 300 killed. While it 
may be difficult to believe the num¬ 
ber of killed to be 1,200, I find it 
equally difficult to disbelieve the 
version of the junior officers either. 

1 told the press in Orissa that it is 
difficult to believe that such large- 
jKale slaughter could take place—it 
■H also difficult to disbelieve the 
” yewitness account of participants in 
the slaughter of innocents. Personal¬ 
ly I hold B.R. Das, the commandant 
of OMP. directly responsible for 
ordering direct action against the 
adivasis and harijans who inhabited 
the hutments. Both the state and 
central governments shed crocodile 
tears for this section of the society. It 
would not be out of place to say that 
B.R. Das should be termed as the 
"butcher of Paradip.** ■ 

The statement of the Orissa chief 
mini.ster, Janaki Ballabh Patnaik, in 
the state Assembly after the carnage 
Pis strange: he defended the action of 
' the police. The police manual, which 
is uniform all over the country, pro¬ 
hibits the police force from taking 
letaliatory or brutal action against 
the people. J.B. Patnaik said in the 


Assembly that "taking revenge is not 
unnatural.” The same day, the chief 
minister of neighbouring West Ben¬ 
gal, Jyofi Basu, gave a stern warning 
to the police in his state that he 
would not compromise on discipline 
in the police force. What a diametric¬ 
al difference! This shows the differ¬ 
ence in the perceptions of the two 


The statement of the 
Orissa chief minister, 
Janaki Batlabh Patnaik, in 
the state Assembly after 
the carnage is strange: he 
defended the action of the 
police. The police manual, 
which is uniform all over 
the country, prohibits the 
police force from taking 
retaliatory or brutal action 
against the p^pie. J. B. 

Patnaik said in the 
Assembly that “taking 
revenge is not unnatural.” 


men-r>one a'mass leddw, fha' oth^ 
an apiraintee of Now DUlhi, who has 
no concern for poor adivasis and 
harijans. 

After 1 returned to Bhubaneswar 
from Paradip, I telephoned the state 
fkivernor, B.N. Pande. 1 asked him to 
visit Paradip and see for himself the 
magnitude of the carnage. Even a 
week after the incident, he did not 
deem it fit to go there. Apparently he 
had acted on the “advice” of the 
chief minister. 

Janaki Ballabh Patnaik has re¬ 
jected the opposition’s demand in 
the Assembly tor a judicial probe by 
& sitting High Court judge. He had 
the audacity to state in the House 
that a sitting High Court judge will 
take “too long a time” and that 
“justice delayed is justice denied.” 
The chief minister has instead 
ordered a probe by a senior state 

g overnment officer. The officer will 
e a person who is working under a 
chief minister who is already on 
record justifying the “revenge" of 
policemen. J.B. Patnaik has said in 
the Assembly that “it was not un¬ 
natural for the policemen to react as 
they did.” How can an officer of the 
state government hold a contrary 
view? The chief minister, who had 
the audacity to question the ability 
of sitting High Court judges, 
obviously has his own code of ethics, 
his own concept of “justice.” The 
poor have no place in his thoughts. 
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Comrade Surjeet, can 

m ■ # bneflv trace the 

■ m historical roots ot Sikh 

0 communalism'^ 

^ A To understand 

the present situation tn Punjab it is 
nectssars to go into the history of 
the Akali movement In the begin 
ning, when the movement started for 
the reform of the gurdwaras in the 
Twenties, it became part of the 
national movement because the Bn 
ttshers were supporting the feudal 
Mahants who weie at that time con 
trolling these gurdwaras At that 
time, there was no difference be 
tween the Akalis and the Congress 
men The people who were organis 
ing the Akdli Dal were also organis 
ing Congress committees in the vil 
lages Congressmen, Akalis and 
Communists were working together 
under the Congress umbi ella So, the 
Akalis were very much a part of the 
national moiement and national 
snuggle Since ii was a Sikh based 
movement the seeds of communal 
ism were there in the Akali move 
ment In fact, during the Akali move 
inent some differences had staited 
emerging 

Ihe main distinguishing feature of 
the Akali movement at that time was 
that the Sikh peasantiv of Punjab 
paiticipated in it Mv father was one 
ot the Akali leaders during that time 
and oui house was a centre of the 
movement Because ot mass peasant 
participation in the Akali movement, 
it is not collect to draw a parallel 
between the tmeigence ot Muslim 
conimonalism and Sikh communal 
ism Imtiallv the middle class was 
the bulwark of Muslim communal 
I sin Sikh communal trends streng 
ihtntd a great deal after the Com 
iniinal Award in l‘)12 Ihe Akali 
movement had attained its objective 
of demociatic control (against that of 
the mahants) ovti the gurdwaras bv 
1925 in the form of the Gurdwara 
Act In 1927, at a conference in 
Hoshiarpur Mastti Tara Singh advo 
cattd a radical socio economic prog 
lamme He moved a i evolution for 
the cieation of kisan mardooi party 
since the Congress was a multi class 
oigamsation However, the situation 
underwent a change later on and by 
1935 Mastei Fata Singh struck a 
compiom'se with the Maharaja of 
Patiala and other landlords But this 
isolated him from the masses so 
much so that he had to leave Punjab 
and retne from politics for some 
time It was then that a poem bv 
Sadara Singh '\mhap" became very 
populai It repiesented the anti 
impellalist tiadition of the Akali 
movement 1 he poem ran as follows 

Baghi Akali Dal kinen 

Zulain da pakhi ho gava 
(Look how a rebellious Akali Dal has 
gone over to the side of the expioi 
ters) 

But in 1937 there was again an 
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The present 
separatist 
trend in 
Punjab serves 
only a small 
section of the 
Sikh 

commercial 

community^ 

Harkishan Singh Surjeet, CPI{M) poiitburo member 
from Punjob, told Kewol Vermo 



^ agreement between the Akeli Dal 
\ and the Congress. With the begin* 
ning of the second world war came 
the Sikandar-Baldev Singh pact. (Sir 
Sikandar Hayat was the unionist 
Prime Minister of Punjab and Baldev 
Singh was the Akali leader.) The 
Akali Dal was to support the war 
effort in return for ministerial posts. 
Baldev Singh joined the Punjab 
cabinet and the Dal felt that this was 
an opportunity to advance Sikh in¬ 
terests through recruitments in the 
army (and whatever other benefits 
the war effort provided). But the 
^ Akali Dal did not remain a united 
W party. There was a split and promin¬ 
ent Akali leaders like Udham Singh 
Nagoke, Sohan Singh Jalalusman, 
Ishar Singh Majhaii and Teja Singh 
Akarpuri left the Akuli Dal. 

Q: Why did the nationalist and 
leftist elements fail to stamp out the 
seeds of Sikh communalism? 

A: Even at the heigdit of its anti¬ 
imperialist phase when Akali jathas 
courted arrest, they used to sing 
songs of heroism from Sikh history. 
This did help create a feeling of a 
separate Sikh identity. But we of the 
left had a certain softness on the 
whole question. While correctly re- 
^ spending to the anti-imperialist con- 
^ tent of the movement, 'e overlooked 
- the communal aspect, e were soft 
towards it. It can be said that the 
seeds of communalism and future 
separatist trends existed wMhin this 
anti-imperialist phase also. 

Thus it can be said in a general 
way, that whenever there was a 
setback to the freedom movement, 
communal trends started dominat¬ 
ing. In 1935, myself and Gopal Singh 
Qaumi resigned from the Akali Dal 
over their attitude towards the 
“Shaheedganj” issue which led to 
serious communal polarisation be¬ 
tween the MOslims and the Sikhs. 

Another factor having important 
bearing on the communal question 
was that the Punjab Congress was 
dominated by urban interest, that is 
^ traders and usurers, who happened 
to be predominantly Hindus. The 
Akali Dal was predominantly a Sikh 
peasant body though other classes 
were also within it. In 1938, Sir 
Chhotu Ram on behalf of the union¬ 
ist ministry brought forth two leg¬ 
islations which hit the usurer and 
trader interests and offered relief to 
the peasantry. We decided to sup¬ 
port them. I personally got a letter 
from Maulana Azad, who was then 
the Congress president, for Dr Gopi 
Chand Bhan;ava, Punjab Congress 
leader. The (Congress legislature par¬ 
ty, despite this letter of Maulana 
Azad asking the Congress to support 
these measures, managed to abstain. 
This showed the influence of the 
'interests of moneylenders and trad¬ 
ers and the failure of the Punjab 
I Congress to strike deep roots in the 
1 Sikh peasantry. 

Our (the Communists’) capacity to 
Hght bommunal trends among the 
Akalis during the war was hampered 














as \\e \^ete also eiiuneou!>lv helpuip 
the wai etlorts undei the slogan ol 
people':* »ai Comnuinal tieiid:* be 
came strong during the tsai and in 
the postwar veats When the de 
mand for Pakistan gatheied momen 
turn and partition staited appealing 
as a lealitv, communal polaiisation 
shaiplv met eased ^tl^ levs among 
the Congressmen could lemain tin 
attected Perhaps onl\ Congiessmen 
in the Praja Mandal in the Puniab 
states kept themselves aloot from 
the communal \iuis 

The mistake ot the Communists on 
the Pakistan question based on an 
erioneous understanding ot the 
national questim, is tsell known I 
was in lail at the time 1 was the last 
Communist to be leleased in 1941 1 
w I ote to the centi al committee of the 
paitv opposing the thesis But I was 
not \ei\ sttong theoreticallv to 
lotmitlatc m\ leseivations to ht able 
locoiuincttluhighet leadeiship Out 
ot the same mistaken undei standing 
atose oui concept ot Sikh nationalitc 
and OUI suppoit to the Sikh home 
land demand We started moving 
avvav tiom this erioneous position 
•ittei 1946 

It must be noted that the Sikh 
sepal at ist demand gathered stiength 
111 the closing months ot the British 
I til Biitisheis encouraged both the 
Muslim League and the Akali Dal 
The communal holocaust of 1947 also 
placed Its pait in the furthei worsen 
mg of the situation 

In the aftermath of partition, Sikh 
communalism had accentuated All 
slogans of Master Tara Smgh were 
loi greater power for the Sikhs 
Hindu reaction to these slogans was 
on piedictable lines They disowned 
the Punjabi language anci sought to 
identify themselves with the Hindu 
identity The left failed to take m 
itiative in the mattei The first se 
NOUS Hindu Sikh polarisation came 
over the census of ISSl Lala Jagat 
Naidin was the general secretary ot 
the Punjab Congress and Sardar Pai 
tap Singh Kdiron was the piesident 
While Kdiion was secular Lalaii s 
approach was communal on the ques 
tion ot Hindi or Punjabi It is well 
known that he and some otheis con 
ducted a powerful campaign pt^i 
suadmg Punjabi Hindus to entci 
Hindi as their mothci tongue He 
lein, of course, the Communists do 
teiminedlv canvassed tor all Pun 
labis to enter Punjabi m the Ian 
gudge column ot the census What 1 
mean to sav is that as in the p$b 
independence period, so in the edrlv 
vears after independence, the wekk 
ness ot the Congress as a secular 
toice giedtiv contributed towards 
polarising the country on communal 
lines 

During the period 19'>1 19% the 
\kali Dal continued to deviate from 
the national mainstream In 1956. 
with the regional tormula coming 
into force, the Akali Dal lomed the 
Congress and the 1957 general elec¬ 
tion was contested by the Akalis as a 
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part of the Ctmgiess Consequently, 
they were in the ministry also But 
Mastei Taia Singh denounced the 
agieement and put up his own candt 
dates on the Akali Dal platfoim All 
these candidates oi the Mastei lost 
this election, showing the weakened 
position ol the communal tiend It 
was in this context that Master lara 
Smgh hiinselt was defeated as the 
piesident ot the Shirumani (}uid 
waia Piabandhak Committee 
(wSCPC) 

^ . In retrospect do vou think it 
Otis collect toi theCommunisti 
to pditicipdte in the gurdoatd elec 
tions ’ 

A That has been a mistake Our 
participation was harmful 1 will give 
vou a personal example I was con 
testing the gurdwara election When 
mv wife went to canvass people 
asked hei “Your husband never 
goes to gutdwaras then whv should 
he be interested m then manage 
menf*” Communists should not have 
enteied the guidwara elections Of 
cuui se. oui logic was that if we could 
weaken the hold of communalists on 
the gurdwaras. thev shall no more be 
available to them for their < ommun 
al propaganda But people could see 
OUI inconsistency m this matter 
Thev supported us m out political 
and economic struggles, but not in 
our endeavour to entei gurdwaia 
politics 

Q What dbout vour electoral 
alliances with the Akalis^ 

A In out endeavour to entei ]*ar 
liament we may however entci into 
an understanding with other politic 
al parties on the basis of a specific 
progiamme, depending upon their 
overall political dispensation 


\kdlis idkt ilu dootdn pUdge 



fhete have been periods of asser> 
tion of a secular, non communa} 
approach m tjie Akali Oal on a 
numbei of occasions During the en¬ 
tile agitation foi a Punjabi subab, it 
was the Communist party which, 
light from the beginning, made the 
demand ot a subdh on the linguistic 
principle The Congress opposed the 
demand and the Akali Dal, for a lung 
time, held to the concept ot a Sikn 
majoiitv subdh We were able to 
influence their understanding I 
wrote a letter to Sant Fateh Smgh 
when he was on a fast for Punjabi 
subdh and he replied that his de*^ 
mand was for Punjabi subah on the , 
linguistic and rftit Sikhmajoiitv 
basis On a numbei ot other issues 
the Sant and the Akali Dal adopted 
democratic positions as well I ui 
example, their suppoit to bank 
nationalisation public sectoi 
opposition to monopolies and 
aspects of the foteign policy ot the 
government of India 
Q Whdt about the latest trends in 
the Akdii agnation^ 

A Out mam failure has been in 
not conducting a consistent ideolo 
gical stiuggle against communalism 
and separatism It these lorces aie 
not iuught irontallv now it will bt 
dangerous later It an ideological 
struggle is conducted we could even 
now win ovei the healths elements 
Now I do not know what Mi s Gandhi 
intends to do There have been three 
occasions at least during the current 
niortha of the Akali Dal when an 
agreement was about to be reach^-d 
but was scuttled at the last moment 
If a policy of drift is continued and 
the situation degenerates into migra 
tion of the population, it will be must 
dangeious 1 hope the government 
will nut allow that to happen and will 
take some step towards meeting the 
demands The Akalis have taken a 
wrong course Sant Longowal has 
demanded Sikh personal law and so 
on Separatist ideas are growing and 
there is no force fighting against 
them m an effective way A saving ^ 
feature is that the Sikhs have no 
where attacked Hindus 

The Akalis are also wrongly claim 
mg the heiitage of the anti 
imperaiist struggle Actually, most of 
the patiiutic Akalis came to the 
Communist party and to the Con 
giess The Bahbar Akalis as earlier 
the Ghaddar Partv people all came 
to the Communist partv The old 
generation of Akalis is no more there 
in the Akali Partv None in the 
present Akali leadership has been a 
jMirticipant of the gurdwaia and the 
freedom movement That is also a 
lactur in their failure to fight the 
separatist tr^nd emeigmg among 
them Ihe separatist trend does not 
serve the interest of the broad Sikh 
peasantry It serves the interest of a 
small section ot the Sikh commercial 
community which feels that ui a Sikh 
homeland they can grow without 
competition from Hindus and npn- 
Sikh commerual interests. 


,v 
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How the centre is losing its grip 

on Punjab 


By accusing an Akali leader like Sant Harchand Singh Longowal of sedition and 
treason, the central government has driven the Sikh leadership miles away from the 
negotiating table, writes TRILOCHAN SINGH 


W e have always heard of 
Akali Dal President, 
Sant Harchand Singh 
Longowal as a ‘dicta 
tor,’ a word which Guru 
Gobind Singh completely removed 
from the dictionary of the Sikhs, but 
was brought into the Akali political 
vocabulary of limited words by Mas¬ 
ter Tara Singh The unfortunate 
thing about Sant Harchand Singh 
Longowal has been that he has never 
been able to assert himself strongly 
or act as a ‘dictator,’ but he has 
always been trying to find the lowest 
common denominator of the dictates 
of some strong groups working at 
cross pui poses 

Now the whole county has been 
alerted by a sudden brain wave 
emerging from the home minister 
Sant Harchand Sin^ Longowal has 
been declared a ‘rebel’ and accused 



A victim of the terrorist crackdtmn 


of sedition, and all that goes with It. 
The word ‘rebel’ is quite a respect¬ 
able word in advanced democracies 
but It 1 $ identified with treason by 
rulers who believe in authoritarian 
rule 

Says Albert Camus “What is a 
rebel’ A man who says ‘no ’ A slave 
who has taken orders all his life, 
suddenly decides that he cannot 
obey some new commands He rebels 
because he categorically refuses to 
submit to conditions which he con¬ 
siders intolerable ’’ Albert Camus 
adds, “In every act of rebellion, the 
man concerneo experiences not only 
a feeling of revulsion at the infringe¬ 
ment of his rights but also a com 
plete and spontaneous loyalty to cer 
tarn aspects of himself He acted 
under the lash of his master’s whip 
Suddenly he turns and faces him 
What wasoiiginally an obstinate re 














Fires don’t 
happen in the 
mo Wes. 


They happen, more 
often, in the real world. 

Fires strike homes, 
offices, factories, 
godowns, showrooms, 
shops, restaurants, hotels, 
hospitals, hostels, 
cinemas, service-stations, 
with haunting regularity 
and with devastating 
effect. 

They set ablaze assets 
worth over Rs. 900 crores 
every year, ending 
frequently in disasters 
unlike anything you’ve 
seen on screen. 

Yet, only a handful of 
you will think twice about 
fire protection. 

A pity. 

Because most fires can 
easily be contained with 
measures that cost 
surprisingly little. 

For example. Minimax 
can protect your home for 
life, for less than the cost 
of a mixie. 

Your office, for less than 
the cost of fiirnishings. 

Your raw materials, 
machines and stocks, for 
less than the cost of one 
electronic typewriter. 

Your computers worth 
several lakhs for a few 
thousands. 

Although the actual 
price in each case will 
depend on the area 
covered and the equipment 
used, the point is that fire 
protection is today well 
within your reach. 

An investment firom 
which comes another 
benefit as well: lower 
premium on your ^ 
property insurance. /« If 


Yet, few of you will have 
given the subject serious 
thought. 

That’s because most of 
you subconsciously 
believe that a fire can only 
happen to others. 

But the truth is that your 
world is as prone fo fire as 
anyone else’s. 

Each one of us lives in an 
environment of 
inflammables — 
electricity, wood, paper, 
oil, chemicals, cooking gas 
— with equal chances of 
survival. 

This IS not to suggest 
that a fire will one day 
consume your world, but 
to make you aware of its 
constant threat. 

And to help you take 
precautions. 

Minimax can guide you 
with eighty years’ fire 
fighting experience, a field 
force of 1.50 servicemen, a 
network wider than 
anyone else in the 
industry, plus ties with 
Chubb, U.K., which means 
access to international 
technology. 

It will pay to call 
Minimax. 

Now. 

STEELAGE INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED, MINIMAX 
DIVISION 
Opp P O Maiagaon, 

Bombay 400 010 
Branches Bombay • Calcutta 

• Madras • New Delhi • Kanpur 

• Bangalore • Jamshedpur • Bhopal 


Minimax 

BEFORE rrs TOO LA’IE... 


Oaltaratn MM 20/04 


i^istancQ on the part of the ‘rebel;* 
becomes the rebel personified. He 
proceeds to put selt>re$pect above 
everything else and proclaims that it 
is preferable to life itself. It becomes 
for him, the supreme blessing. Hav¬ 
ing previously been willing to com¬ 
pensate, the slave suddenly adopts 
an attitude of all or nothing. Know¬ 
ledge is born and conscience is 
awakened.” 

Presenting Sant Harchand Singh 
Longowai in the new and glamorous 
image of a rebel has, I am sure, 
proved to be a blessing in disguise to 
l|he Akali leader. When I read this 
■ocument which has been declared 
^seditious, some months ago, I found 
that it contained nothing beyond a 
dull and insipid repetition of Sikh 
demands and the well-known atti¬ 
tude of the government towards the 
Sikh problems. The Commonwealth 
leaders interested in the domestic 
affairs of India know much more 
about the Punjab situation than this 
dull and drab pamphlet has pre¬ 
sented in the lan^age of lower court 
lawyers. I was convinced that the 
pamphlet would not make any not¬ 
able impression on anyone, because 
when I offered it to a foreign corres¬ 
pondent, he turned round and said, 
*'‘Could not the Akali leaders pro¬ 
duce anything better?” 

Now, {he home ministry has used 
this forgotten document as a whip to 
humble the Akali leaders and coerce 
them to abject submission. This stu¬ 
pid move has shaken the conscience 
of all right-minded and right- 
thinking people, Sikhs or non-Sikhs. 


We have, da^r in and day out,heard 
the Prime Minister and the home 
minister say: “The door is open fw 
Akali leaders to come for talks.” We 
have also heard them saying repe¬ 
atedly: “We will crush the move¬ 
ment.” Can the leaders accused of 
sedition and treason even remotely 
think of going to the door of the 
rulers who hold the whip in the rij^t 
hand and extend humiliating offers 
and alternatives with the left hand? 

Akali leaders have shown lack of 
foresight and political wisdom for 
the last three oecades, but they are 
not so foolish and helpless as to 
submit to such humiliating insinua¬ 
tions through which the whole Sikh 
community, except a few privileged 
stooges, are projected as suspects 
and as being disloyal to the country. 
Are not the insults and injuries 
already inflicted on Sikhs passing 
through Haryana in buses and trains, 
organised by the most favoured chief 
minister of the Prime Minister, not 
enough to provoke bitterness and 
rancour, which are going to have 
far-reaching consetmences? 

Governor B. D. Pande had very 
nearly succeeded in restorfim law 
and order by the first week of Febru¬ 
ary, but the organised attack on Sikh 
men, women and children in 
Hanrana within 70 kilometres of De¬ 
lhi has completely shaken the faith 
of the Sikhs in the real intentions of 
Prime Minister on the Punjab prob¬ 
lem. This ostrich-like policy of the 
government has made the Sikhs feel 
that they are not safe in any Congres- 
s(l)-ruled state. 


The Hindu backlash in Haryana: -a gurdwara ransacketf by a Hindu mob 



Mrs Indira G«A4fii should to. 
aware by now that she and her party 
have completely lost their grip over 
Punjab by this ‘divide and rule’ 
policy, winch has so far giveh her 
success in some sphorea and. some 
regions to some extent. In Punjab 
she has not only united the extrem¬ 
ist and moderate elements in the 
Sikh leadership, but her' rash 
onslaught on the very existence of 
the Sikhs as respectable and free 
citizens of the country, has compel¬ 
led them to line up behind a strong 
revolutionary resistance movement 
with the same relentless vigour with 
which the central government has 
been opposing even their simpiOst 
demands. The AkaU mass movement 



.4 tenons! shot down by the ptdici* 


has the full support of the rural 
Sikhs who know no fear and will not 
bend their knees before any threat 
or repression. The Punjab Hindus 
are much more disillusioned by the 
present policy, even more than the 
Sikhs. This policy of expediency and 
opportunism is completely oblivious 
of the disastrous consequences to 
which it may lead the otherwise 
prosperous and peaceful state of 
Punjab. 

By accusing such a docile and 
reasonable leader as Sant Harchand 
Singh Longowai of sedition and 
treason, the central government has 
driven the whole Sikh leadership 
miles away from the negotiation 
table. If the moderate leaders really 
carry out what they are accused 
of—sedition and treason—the Akali 


agitation may become so stormy by 
April that it is likely to upset and 
unhinge the government and the 
first casualty will be Congress(I) 
power and authority in this border 
state. There is still time and oppor¬ 
tunity for Mrs Indira Gandhi to make 
a round-about turn in her policy 
towards Punjab, instead of allowing 










SPECIAL REPORT 


The killing of Sri Lanka’s 
Tamils: Chapter II 


After an uneasy calm, tension between the Tamils and the Sinhalese has surfaced again 
with the killing of a number of Tamils in Jaffna recently, reports ANITA PRATAP 


^ ^ Lanka gov- 

^ I "ernment has 
I closed its doors to 

I a political solution 

of the Sri Lankan 
Tamil proDlem7They have opted for 
a military solution and that’s exactly 
what we want,” said the official 
spokesman of the Liberation Tiger 
for Tamil Eelam (LTTE) Mr A.S. 
Balasingham to Sunday in an exclu¬ 
sive interview. He was reacting to 
the replacement of the civil adminis¬ 
tration with a military one in Jaffna, 
and the effective cot doning off of the 
rovince. According to Mr Balasing- 
am, “A fresh chapter has begun in 
the struggle for Eelam and one that 
will be characterised by military 
repression and increased guerrilla 
warfare.” 

Attacks on the Tamils by the 
Sinhala armed forces, which reached 
its apogee with the July holocaust 
were suspended possibly due to Indi¬ 
an intervention. That the calm was 
only an uneasy, temporary one was 
proved when renewed violence 
against Tamils by the Sinhala armed 
forces erupted in the northern pro¬ 
vince of Sri Lanka in the last week of 
March. A Tamil group was attacked 
by air force personnel and 12 per¬ 
sons were killed, 52 injured, 16 of 


them seriously. Tamil property was 
set on fire in several suburban towns 
and villages of Jaffna. India express¬ 
ed concern over the recrudescence 
of violence against Tamil civilians 
and Sri Lanka, which has displayed a 
paranoid tendency to overreact did 
so once again. 

The Round Table Conference 
(RTC), which was only a ploy to buy 
time on the part of both India and Sri 
Lanka dragged on desultorily and 
despite thevehernent protests of the 
TULF, was su.spended on 2 March for 
a long recess till 9 May. What the 
RTC, however, managed to establish 
was that none of the major Sinhala 
parties and agencies were in a mood 
to offer any concessions to the 
Tamils—even the institution of the 
regional councils as announced by 
President Jayewardene to Indian en¬ 
voy Mr G. Parthasarathi was 
opposed. The RTC had to be official¬ 
ly sabotaged, but the Sinhala forces 
could not afford to risk public and 
international censure in order to 
abort it themselves. A ruse was re¬ 
quired to paint India as the aggres¬ 
sor and the Sinhalas as the 
threatened people. This came in the 
form of the article about training 
camps in Tamil Nadu published in a 
Delhi-based fortnightly. Cries of out¬ 


rage reverberated in Sri Lanka and 
the timely publication served to 
legitimise the Sinhala reactionary 
forces’ stand that no concessions 
should ever be offered to the Tamils. 
Though the RTC was adjournedtill 9 
May (before the publication of the 
article), the Sri Lankan authorities 
now conveniently peddle the train¬ 
ing camps as the excuse for suspend¬ 
ing the RTC—when in fact the Sri 
Lankan government was the first to 
charge months ago that there were 
training camps for Tamil extremists 
in Tamil Nadu. The RTC is well and 
truly buried. 

An anti-India tirade was launched 
(with the instigation of the United 
States, many Tamil Nadu politicians 
and TULF leaders believe) and Sri 
Lanka secured the support of nations 
hostile to India, as for instance 
Pakistan and China. Far away from 
these diplomatic sallies, the Tamils 
of Sri Lanka cower in fear and dread 
another imminent holocaust—his¬ 
tory has taught them that sporadic 
incidents of violence always snow¬ 
ball. 

Every time the innocent Tamils 
are attacked by the Sinhala security 
forces, the excuse given is that the 
violence is a retaliation to the guer¬ 
rilla attacks by the Tigers on the 


These are the first pictures, taken in Jaffna hospital, of the Sri Lankan Tamils who were killed and injured when Sri 
Lankan air force-personnel went on the rampage on 28 March 
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fSiiihal«i« «rm«d forces. Indeed, • 
chronology of events would in mo«t 
cases prove that attacks on hapless 
Tamils are preceded by a tiger 
attack. But should not the retaliation 
be directed gainst the Tigers and 
not unarmed Tamil women and chil¬ 
dren? The fact is that innocents are 
attacked to give vent to a double 
humiliation: Sinhala security forces 
continue to be ambushed and killed 
by the Tigers and at the same time 
the Tigers are proving to be elu¬ 
sive . 

Mr Balasingham however, refuses 
^to concede that attacks on Tamils by 
Kccurity forces are a retaliation to 
^he Tiger raids. He despairs that 
nobody is willing to accept that 
attacks on innocent Tamils are a part 
of a long-term programme of in¬ 
timidation and victimisation. The Sri 
Lankan government has been trying 
to crush the Kelam Lilierution Move¬ 
ment by blaming the extremists tor 
indirectly having caused the at lacks 
on the unarmed Tamil civilians and 
by arresting Tamil youths under the 
emergency regulations, which 
empowers the authorities to make 
random arrests. So far, about !>(K) 
Tamil youths have been arrested. As 
per the emergency regulations, ter- 
' rorists need not be produced in 
.courts, nor can they be interviewed 
by lawyers. Persons can be arrested 
without a warrant and the forces are 
empowered to enter and search any 
premises, vehicle, train, vessel and 
aircraft and take into custody any 
document from any institution or 
bank. Moreover, no inquest need be 
held if a person dies in custody. 

It may be recalled that in July 
1983, India had voiced concern over 
the last mentioned provision. This 
provoked the anti-India hysteria in 



Sri Lanka that preceded the July 
racial holocaust. To crush the Eelam 
movement, two battalions of the 
Ceylon Light Infantry have been 
moved to Jaffna, Moreover, there 
has been mobilisation of the 
Sinhalese armed youths and a 
‘national fund* has been set up to 
wipe out terrorism—very much 
along the lines of the emergency 
funds that nations set up in the event 
of war. On 25 March, the Sri Lanka 
Federation of Buddhist Associations 
which has over 50 Buddhist Associa¬ 
tions affiliated to it, appealed to 
President Jayewardene to enter into 
a defense agreement with a powerful 
triendly nation in view of the exter¬ 
nal threats facing Sri Lanka. Mr 
Lalith Athulathmuthali, who is the 
deputy minister of defence, was 
given the responsibility of handling 
a full fledgedmtmstryrhat would deal 
with terrorism in the north. 

Meanwhile, in the absence of a 


Flashpoints 


• On 20 March 1984 the Round Table 
Conference was postponed till 9 May 
1984. Two Sri Lankan air force offi¬ 
cials in civilian dress were shot dead 
while travelling by bus at Kondavil, 
three miles from Jaffna city. LTTE 
claims responsibility for these execu¬ 
tions. These officers were spying, 
according to the LTTE. On the same 
day at midnight, fourteen shops were 
burnt by air force personnel at Chun- 
nakam, a suburban town five miles 
from Jaffna city. 

• On Wednesday 21 ^arch 1984, the 
Island, a leading Sri Lankan daily, 
splashed the India Today story. 

• On 23 March 1984, Lalith Athulath¬ 
muthali, who was deputy minister of 
defence, was sworn in as the minister 
of national security. 

• On the evening of 25 March 1984, 
the day when Lalith Athulathmuthali 
landed in Jaffna to preside over a 
top-level security conference, LTTE 
launched an ambush on tbe Sinhala 
police commandos at Point Pedro. 


One sergeant and two constables were 
killed. 

• On the morning of 28 March 1984, 
Sri Lankan air force personnel went 
on the rampage, massacring innocent 
Tamils. The killing spree staned at a 
busy market square at Chunnakam 
and spread to Mallakam and Tellipal- 
lai. The victims were mostly women 
and children. At Tellipallai, a sub¬ 
urban town about seven miles from 
Jaffna city, students returning from 
college were fired upon. Reliable 
sources account for 12 dead, 16 criti¬ 
cally injured and 52 admitted to hos¬ 
pital with gun-shot wounds. 

• On the night of 28 March, Sri Lank¬ 
an air force personnel again went on a 
rampage setting ablaze seven shops at 
Atchuvelli, 12 miles from Jaffna and 
three petrol stations in the vicinity. 

• On 30 Marchv air force personnel set 
fire to ten shops at Vasavilian near 
Palali air force camp, about nine 
miles from Jgffna. 


, fhnm^cpniEHi^uitt /font tbg Sri Ltynk- 
ap kumonties that violence against 
Tamils would be prevented in future, 
Tamil businessmen based in Col¬ 
ombo felt that it was wiser to cut 
their losses and shift the factories 
whicji were damaged or burnt in the 
July holocaust to the northern and 
eastern regions. They suffered a se¬ 
rious jolt when under the emergency 
regulations, Tamil businessmen 
were prohibited from shiftily the 
factories from the original sites to 
traditional Tamil homelands. To 
quote a news report that was pub¬ 
lished in the 26 March issue or the 
Colombo-based daily The Island, the 
government was acting on the recom¬ 
mendation made by the local invest¬ 
ment advisory committee wh*ch is 
attached to the ministry of industrial 
and scientific affairs headed by well- 
known Tamil baiter, Mr Cyril 
Mathews. The rationale for this 
move was that local Sinhalese men 
would be unemployed. 

Despite tight security measures in 
the northern province, the Tigers 
continue their attacks and ambu^es 
unhindered. Following the daring 
attack on the Point Pedro police 
station, about 22 miles from Jaffna, 
in which three Sinhalese commandos 
were killed by the Tigers, most 
Sinhalese police personnel stationed 
at various police stations in the north 
have been withdrawn to the Jaffna 
and Kankesanthurai police stations. 
Most of the police stations in the 
province are now manned by Tamil 
officers as the Sinhalese policemen 
refuse to take up posts there, fearing 
their lives. 

Reports in a Sinhalese newspaper 
brought to light the fact that the 
tender for the rehabilitation of the 
oil tanks in the strategic harbour of 
Tnncomatlee which the Indian Oil 
Corporation lost as it is part of the 
Indian government) has been 
awarded to a Singapore-based com¬ 
pany that has “Western connec¬ 
tions.” 

According to Mr Balasingham, in¬ 
telligence gathered by the Tigeis 
indicate that the tender has been 
awarded to a company called Aure- 
lium that is closely associated with a 
firm called Tradinaft, owned by the 
shipping magnates, the Gokals. The 
Gokals are known to be close to 
Pakistan President Zia-ul Haq. 

Meanwhile, the Tigers have re¬ 
sumed the publication of their 
monthly Vithuthilai pulikal (Libera¬ 
tion Tigers), in which they proclaim 
their future intentions. One of their 
muin aims is to raise a peoples’ 
revolutionary army in Jaffna. The 
-March issue is used as a forum to 
answer the charges made against the 
LTTE by other rival Eelam libera¬ 
tion groups, and in turn level charges 
against them. Present indications 
are that the LTTE, which has always 
been in the forefront of ambushes 
and raids against the Sinhala secur¬ 
ity forces, IS poised to step up its 
guerl illawarfare. 






‘WarandpeacE 


ASEAN: A new military force? 


Lt Gen. E.A.Vas (Retd) 


T he Associa¬ 
tion of South- 
East Asian Na¬ 
tions (ASEAN), 


i Viras originally composed of five 
I states: Indonesia, Malaysia, the Phil- 
lipines, Singapore and Thailand. It 
expanded this year to incorporate a 
sixth member: Brunei. The member- 
states are conscious of their historic¬ 
al, cultural and religious differences 
which complicate their relationship. 
Buddhist Thailand, set apart by reli¬ 
gious and monarchical traditions, is 
the only member-state that had man¬ 
aged to avoid a colonial yoke; it has 
few roots in common with Catholic 
Phtllipines or Muslim Indonesia or 
multi-racial Malaysia. Having a his¬ 
tory of diplomatic flexibility, the 
Thais have never concealed their 
centuries-old hatred of Vietnam, but 
made an alliance of convenience 
with the Japanese in World War II. 
The Indonesians and Malaysians dis¬ 
trust the free-wheeling Chinese en¬ 
trepreneurs who dominate Singa¬ 
pore’s population. Singapore shares 
no heritages with either the Philli- 
pines or Thailand. But despite these 
differences, the members take spe¬ 
cial care to overcome any underlying 
hostility that may arise from them. 
Thus, ASEAN has been able to bring 
its countries together and has done 
much better than expected. 

ASEAN leaders are united in the 
view that the stability of the region 
and of their respective regimes is 
threatened to various degrees by 
either one or the other of the two 
Communist giants: China and the 
USSR, though till recently they had 
disagreed on how to deal with the 
problem. Both Thailand and the Phil- 
lipines actively supported the US 
war front in Vietnam, while Malaysia 
and Indonesia disapproved of their 
ASEAN partner’s direct involve¬ 
ment. Vietnam’s entry into Kam¬ 
puchea in 1978 cemented ASEAN’s 
strategic alliance. All the member- 
states now agree that Vietnam’s 
200,000-man expedition force in 
Kampuchea must go home. In .order 
to expedite Vietnam’s withdrawal 
from Kampuchea, ASEAN sponsored 
a Kampuchean coalition consisting 
of three disparate factions—Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk, former Prime 
Minister Son Sann and Khmer 


Rouge’s Khieu Sampham—as the 
sole legitimate government of Kam¬ 
puchea. ASEAN mistakenly hoped 
that China’s backing of their plan 
' and UN recognition of this coalition 
might press Vietnam to withdraw its 
troops. Though its efforts in this 
direction have proved abortive, 
ASEAN has succeeded in isolating 
Hanoi diplomatically and economi¬ 
cally from the bulk of the world 
community and Vietnam’s economy 
is being kept afloat by some S 3 
million per day in Soviet aid. 

On the other hand, ASEAN in 1981 
and 1982, enjoyed a growth rate of 
seven per cent compared to 2.2 per 
cent in the USA and three per cent 
in the European community. During 
that period, ASEAN established mul¬ 
ti-national projects in Malaysia and 
Indonesia to produce urea and ferti¬ 
lisers. A soda-ash project was estab¬ 
lished in Thailand and a copper- 
fabrication plant in the Phillipines. 
This was an impressive display of 
cooperation by member-states who 
were “able to establish large-scale 
industries where there was no ex¬ 
isting demand for the ventures.” But 
this is not to deny that ASEAN has 
many problems of its own. The slow¬ 
ing down of the world’s economy and 
the spread of protectionism has 
made further economic development 
difficult even for nations rich in 
untapped markets and natural re¬ 
sources such as oil, rubber and tim¬ 
ber. Efforts to work out preferential 
trading arrangements have borne lit¬ 
tle fruit. However, this might im¬ 
prove if intra-regional trading grows. 
(At present, only 15 per cent of 
ASEAN’s total trade is intra- 
regional). Unfortunately, the consti¬ 
tuent countries are at different 
levels and stages of economic de¬ 
velopment and, therefore, have 
different priorities and national 
preoccupations. Until the member 
states reach a fairly uniform level of 
nation-building, the accent in com¬ 
ing years will continue to remain on 
cooperation rather than integration 

Meanwhile, ASEAN member- 
states are conscious of the history of 
the South-East Asian Treaty Orga¬ 
nisation (SEATO); the anti¬ 
communist military alliance which 


came into being with the USA, Aw 
stralia, France, Great Britain, Nevi 
Zealand, Pakistan, the Phillipints 
and Thailand signing a treaty in 
Manila. SEATO was never able to 
secure long-term military commit¬ 
ments from its members and was 
eventually dissolved in 1977. Till 
now, therefore, ASEAN has always 
taken pains to project the non¬ 
military aspects of its association. 
But global and regional events are 
forcing the member-states to change 
their outlook. After the withdrawal 
of the US military presence from the 
Asia-Pacific region, Vietnam has 
dominated Laos and Kampuchea. 
The Sino-Vietnamese war further 
strengthened Vietnam. This was fol¬ 
lowed by a growing Soviet military 
presence in Indo-China. ASEAN 
member-states are also aware of Chi¬ 
na’s unfulfilled desire to bring 
Taiwan back into its fold. China’s 
support for revolutionary forces in 
South-East Asia also makes the situa¬ 
tion fraught with danger and raises 
questions on what China may do 
when it modernises itself and ac¬ 
quires the ability to project its milit¬ 
ary power beyond its immediate 
neighbourhood. There are indica¬ 
tions that ASEAN may be rethinking 
about its outright support to the 
Chinese-backed Kampuchean coali¬ 
tion. 

Because of these considerations, 
ASEAN is evolving into a de-facto 
military alliance. The trend is borne 
out by an increase in arms spending 
of 45 per cent over the previous year. 
Military cooperation of various kinds 
is also taking place; this covers in¬ 
telligence-sharing, efforts to standar¬ 
dise equipment, command system 
and battle procedures, and the ex¬ 
change of forces and joint military 
training exercises. ASEAN wlU be 17 
years old in August 1984. In many 
ways, the occasion should warrant 
celebration. The association was ori¬ 
ginally regarded as a collection of 
dominoes anQ vulnerable neigh¬ 
bours. Although on paper, a cultural 
economic and social grouping, 
ASEAN has increasingly developed. 
into a cohesive strategic force. To¬ 
day, it is striving to guide and define 
political developments in south-eiist 
Asia. 
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Take a tnsger-happy child 
An indulgent grandpa 
And a smart little camera 
called Hot Shot 

Put the three together 
and watch the fun 

With Hot Shot It s d snap 
In a snap! 

No focussing 
No setting exposures 
No readings 

And no doubt about it, 
some of the happiest pictures 
you could get 

Now you get a choice 
of foi mat too 


There’s the Hot Shot 35- 
the camera with the full frame 
35 mm format, a special Universal 
Focus Lens System 
and a built in flash 


And the popular Hot Shot 110 
But that’s a camera 
you know all abouti 


Both cameras do 
almost everything 
for you 

All you do IS 
press the button 
And smilei 



Just aim. And shoot! 



Photophone Limited 


Si<M • 62/84 














SUNDAY SPECIAL 


Did English originate 

in India? 


S. L. MENEZES reports on the new theory about the origin of English 


in New 


qn Ldr P. Shivaprasad Rai, 
180 Defence Colony, Banga¬ 
lore, in his talk at the First 
I International Conference on 
“Literature in Translation” 
in New Delhi on 18 March 1984, 
presented his theory that English 
originated from Tulu, a language 
spoken on the south-west coast of 
India, particularly in South Canara. 
He claimed that the Angles were 
Tuluas who sailed from the south¬ 
west coast of India sometime m the 
7th oi 8th century B.C After much 
travelling, they made their home in 
present-day England. 


Tulu and English, as established 
by the speaker, have identical 
phonetics. Some examples of Tulu 
phonetics and English wiords with 
identical meaning and congruent 
phonetics were baabu (babe), podi 
(powder), guri (grave), laipn (leap), 
por (bear), wonji (one), yi (you, ye), 
pucce (puss), tembare (tambourine), 
)ig‘ jigi (jingle), kraun (crow), tala- 
tnala (turmoil). Alsu among all the 
Indo-European and Draviuiaii lan¬ 
guages the phoneme W'\s now extant 
only in Tulu and English. The follow¬ 
ing words having identical meaning, 
waa (what) walk (why), woods 
(whither), wott (with), wudend 
(wounded). 

Yill in Tulu is “home” or “house ” 
Shivaprasad Rai described a large 
number of words in English ending 
with the phoneme “il” which as a 
suffix to the stem, conveys the mean¬ 
ing that it is a house, part of a house, 
a housing or a container, eg. handle 
(hand-il), hospital (hospes-il), thim¬ 
ble (thumb-il) lose scrutiny of 
any modern E’ dictionary can¬ 
not fail to revt large number of 
word stems, whose etymology is 
traced to Old English (OE^, and the 
word stem shows no affinity to any 
other language of the Indo-European 
family, including the Germanic sub¬ 
group, A very large number of such 
worth can be traced to Tulu etymolo¬ 
gically, and some are exclusively 
identical in Tulu and EMlish. “Put 
on" Is paad-on in Tulu, The adverb 
“on" is identical in Tulu and English. 


The English word “like* has sever¬ 
al usages- as adjective, adverb, con¬ 
junction, verb and gerund, and the 
Tulu equivalent leka has similar us¬ 


ages. There is no such equivalent 
word in any other Indian or Euro¬ 
pean language. The phrase “once 
upon a time” used at the beginning 
of English fairy tales was a direct 
loan from the identical Tulu phrase 
wonj-aan-onji-kaalot. It was stated 
by the speaker that there was no 
such phrase in any other language. 

The masculine singular “he” has 
affinity to the Tulu stem ye (third 
person). The English “hundred” 
(hiiiut) could be from the Tulu nuud 
rather than the Aryan stems sata or 
centum Similarly, “thousand" could 
be from the Tulu dasnuud rather 
than from kilioi or mille. 

In almost all the languages in the 
old world, “pa” is “father” and “ma” 
IS “mother,” but that “ma” was 
“father” and “pa” was “mother" in 
all languages at one time can be 
observed in old usage, but in Tulu 
alone it is still so. Brahma or Para-me 
(ancient father), Chandama (beauti¬ 
ful father). Soma (wonderful father). 
Lama (leader father), Bhishma 
(grandfather), Bhima (mighty 
father). Yama, Aadam (Aadma) and 
Adam are “first father.” The wo.ds 
“male” and “masculine” are from 
ma. There are undoubtedly a large 
number of words with ma having 
identical meaning m Tulu and En¬ 
glish, mangge (monkey), maagan- 
taye (magnate), maarkatte (market), 
munyun (mourn), maddy (muddy), 
music (mask), mool (moll). Other ex¬ 
amples of similarities are, bogre 
(dog, barker. Chambers Dictionary 
1966) and sarpa (serpent). In Tulu 
pareya means the ‘ancient people’, 
the aborigines. In English ‘pariah’, 
an ‘outcaste’. 

The speaker gave several compa¬ 
rative examples of the similarity of 
Old English (OE) and Tulu (T) sent¬ 
ences. I only quote two; 

Ic wolde thaas lytlan buuc awen- 
dan (OE) 

(I want this little book to trans¬ 
late) 

Yenk bood il elya bauk woodun- 
ekk (T) 

Puss hJeapends (OE) 

(The cat Is leaping) 

Pucce laipend (T) 

Sunk and pucce are original Tulu 
words, and not loan words. 

Before 1 conclude, ^ease rari (tar¬ 
ry). I quote Sqn Ldr P. Shivaprasad 


Rai: “They called themselves En¬ 
gles, and the others called them 
Angles. In Tulu, enkJ, eagi, means 
“we” (excluding you), and air/, ang/ 
means “they.” The Tulu shaking 
Angli called themselves Engle (we). 
They called their new home...Engla- 
cujid which evolved into England...It 
may be argued that the brown eyed, 
black haired and well tanned Tuluas 
could not be the same as the auburn 
haired and pale faced Englishmen. It 
has been established that the gypsies 
who are now spread out all over the 
world have actually migrated from 
Rajasthan in India less than a 
thousand years ago only by the few 
hundred common word stems be¬ 
tween their Romani language and 
the Indo-Aryan dialects. And similar¬ 
ly the vast Aryan family of languages 
has been determined by the few 
common word stems. For some 
reason or other man has been noma¬ 
dic from prehistoric times moving 
from east to west, north to south and 
vice versa. So much so, that there is 
no such thing as a pure race any¬ 
where in the world today. The Hitle¬ 
rian myth of a superior Aryan race 
has lung since been exploded. But 
languages have been ethnically clas¬ 
sified mto major and minor family 
groups. By tracing the spread of 
languages and the accompanying 
cultures one can gain an insight into 
the history of the early civilisations. 

“While in the rest of India a morn¬ 
ing bath or ablution is a religious 
must, the Tuluas do so in the evening 
like their English counterparts..." 

And so the English once again 
came to their original home (Feoran- 
cund), and Thomas Babington 
Macaulay imposed English on India, 
where once Tulu had been a proto 
language before the Aryan arrival. 
The Band (end) is not yet, for I give 
one more comparison, mage (daugh¬ 
ter, young lady in Tulu), tnaagi ((5ld 
Bengali), maage (Old Endisn), for 
which the speaker opined mere is no 
equivalent in Modem English. Could 
‘Maggy’ be a possible derivative, 
even allowing for it currently being 
considered a shortened form of Mar¬ 
garet! 

And so back again to the book of 
Genesis, “And the whole earth is of 
one language.” 
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The sorrow of Rajasthan 


The Panchna dam in Rajasthan, constructed by the state government at a cost of Rs 21 
crores, could burst when filled to capacity and wash away scores of villages and towns, 

reports MILAP CHAND DANDI A. 


I t is only April and the mon¬ 
soons are still far away. But fear 
grips every villager residing in 
the scores of hamlets adjoining 
Panchna, barely ten kilometres 
from Karauli, in the Sawai Madho- 
pur district of Rajasthan. The cause 
of their anxiety is the massive Pan¬ 
chna dam on the river Gambhir, 
which, constructed with the least 
regard for safety rules and within a 
record time of six months, is as 
vulnerable as a sand dune. The dam, 
meant to irrigate vast areas of land 
and thereby bring prosperity to the 
poor villagers will, in actuality, bring 
misery to these people. 

According to the original plan 
approved by the Planning Commis¬ 
sion and the Central Water Commis¬ 
sion (CWC), Panchna dam was slated 
to store about 700 million cubic feet 
(m.cft.) of water. But at construction 
stage, the original plan was drastical¬ 
ly revised to raise the storage capac¬ 


ity of the dam to 2>100 m.cft. by the 
then superintending engineer, De- 
vendra Nath Dhandha, without even 
obtaining an approval from the 
appropriate authorities. 

According torecords of the govern¬ 
ment, the dam has been completed 
in 1980. The superintending en¬ 
gineer of the dam, Mr D. N. Dhan¬ 
dha, was even honoured at a state 
function on 15 August 1982, by the 
state Governor for his "extra¬ 
ordinary skill and sense of duty 
displayed in completing the Panchna 
dam in a record time.” 

But facts are otherwise and the 
Panchna dam is still far from com¬ 
plete. Moreover, whatever has been 
raised in the name of a dam is in 
actuality a potential killer threaten¬ 
ing to wash away the areas surround¬ 
ing it. An engineer, closely associ¬ 
ated with the construction of the 
dam and who would like to remain 
unidentified, warns; “Panchna dam 


is like a sand dune. It will burst the 
moment it is filled to capacity.” 

In the event of such a happening, 
the worst affected wifi be the famous 
Jain pilgrimage centre, Shri Maha- 
virji, which attracts lakhs of de¬ 
votees from all over the country 
every year. I'he waters of the dam 
will then engulf towns like Hindaun, 
Bayana, Bharatpur, the historic 
Fathepur Sikn in addition to scores 
of villages upto Agra. “The tragedy 
which might thus occur would surely 
be more horryfying than the one 
experienced a couple of years ago in 
Morvi, Gujarat.” said the engineer. 
However, the tank has never stored 
water even to half of its capacity. 
Kven ill 1981, when Rajasthan ex¬ 
perienced unprecedented rains, the 
water level in the tank had not gone . 
over 35 feet against its total de¬ 
signed capacity of 8.5 feet. Despite 
such low storage there was wide¬ 
spread damage to the tank. 









The original plan of Panchna, as 
passed by the Planning Commission 
and the CWC, consisted of a 45‘feet 
high earthen dam at an investment 
of Rs one crore and three lakhs. The 
administrative sanctions for the dam 
wereissued in 1978 and the construc¬ 
tion work started in the beginning of 
1980. Midway through the construc¬ 
tion the superintending engineer, D. 
N. Dhanda, suddenly decided to 
raise the height of the dam by a 
further 40 feet. He took this decision 
arbitrarily and “implemented it in a 
record time of six months” even 
without waiting for the revi.sed plan 
. to be approved by the CWC. It may 
be mentioned here that CWC’s 
approval is a must before taking up 
or altering any medium or large 
irrigation project anywhere in the 
country. Dhandha did submit the 
revised plan for the CWC’s approval, 
but it was only after work had been 
implemented. 

The revised plan was submitted to 
the CWC by the stare irrigation de¬ 
partment as late as l.i March 1981, 
when the earthen embankment had 
already been constructed. The CWC 
raised serious objections to the late 
submission of the plan. It com¬ 
mented that the “investigations car¬ 
ried out were grossly inadequate and 
tests had not been carried out for the 
core and shell materials separately.” 
The report added that stability 
analysis had not been done properly 
and, therefore, sections of the dam 
were not safe. The CWC also took 
serious objections to the fact that the 
height of the dam had been raised as 
the same would pose a constant 
threat of inundation to Karauli town 
from the backwaters of Panchna 
dam. (Karauli town is situated 10 
kilometres upstream of Panchna on 
the banks of river Bhadrawati, one of 
the tributaries of the Gambhir.) 

In order to counter CWC’s objec¬ 
tions, Mr Dhandha drew up a plan 
for the construction of a protection 
wall around Karauli to check Bhad- 
rawati’s waters from entering the 
town. But the CWC rejected the 
same as the earthen wall would be 
grossly inadequate to protect the 
town from the backwaters of Pan¬ 
chna. Mr Dhandha then submitted 
another plan involving an invest¬ 
ment of Rs 2.50 crores proposing the 
construction of a check dam at Chuli 
De on the river Bhadrawati in order 
to save Karauli from the dangers of 
inundation. Due to such thoughtless 
planning the cost of the Panchna 
project nas already shot up to Rs 21 
crores. Experts, however, opine that 
the figure may soon touch the Rs 30 
crore mark. 

A lthough records mention that 
Panchna dam had been com¬ 
pleted in June 1980, thus far not a 
single hectare of land has been irri¬ 
gated. The canal system'is not yet 
cpmplete and the most vi^al part of 
the darti, the spillway, has itot even 
been thought of. Despite repeated 


reminders from the CWC and the 
USAID, on whose financial support 
the project was taken up, the irriga¬ 
tion department has not submitted 
the design of the spillway, let alone 
construct it. In fact, there has been a 
calculated conspiracy on the part of 
Mr Dhandha to delay the erection of 
the spillway till he retires from gov¬ 
ernment service in the next three or 
four years. The reasons behind such 
a move is clear; Mr Dhandha knows 
that if the spillway is constructed, 
the reservoir will have to be filled to 
its capacity and that would expose 
the fragility of the earthen embank¬ 
ment at the dam site. 

Strangely, the state government 
has admitted this fact. In the last 


session of the Vidhan Sabha, when 
members from the treasury as well 
as the opposition benches raised the 
issue to draw the attention of the 
state government towards large- 
scale corruption and inferior quality 
of work at the Panchna dam, the 
irrigation minister, Parasram Mader- 
na, made a vain attempt to mislead 
the members. Mr Maderna informed 
the House that corruption ca.ses have 
been handed over for investigation 
to the anti-corruption department, 
but he added that the “CWC author¬ 
ities have not declared the Panchna 
dam as unsafe.” He also said that soil 
samples from the dam had been sent 
for testing at the Centra! Research 
Laboratory. He said: “Further action 
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in the matter will be taken only after 
the test reports are received. How 
the CWC can declare a dam as **not 
unsafe” before test reports of soil 
are received remains a mystery. In 
the same statement the minister de¬ 
clared that a sum of Rs 21 crore 
would be required to remove the 
defects from the dam as advised by 
the CWC. 

On 3 August 1981, after the 85-feet 
high earthen embankment had 
already been raised, the CWC wrote 
to the chief engineer, irrigation de¬ 
partment, Rajasthan, asking for the 
supply of the following: (i) soil sur¬ 
veys, (ii) hydraulic and structural 
design of the spillway, (iii) stability 
calculations of the earthen dam, (iv) 
cropping pattern and (v) land ac¬ 
quisition for the canal. Three months 
later, a team from the CWC led by 
their director, J. R. Khanna, visited 
the dam site. During discussions with 
Mr Dhandha and his executive en- 
;ineer, Mr Vijai, the CWC team 
sgain raised doubts about the stabil¬ 
ity of the dam and demanded re¬ 
levant data relating to safety of not 
}nly the Panchna dam but also of 
Chuli De and asked for immediate 


submission of designs of both the 
projects. But Mr Dhandha did not 
respond and subsequent reminders 
in this regard too went unheeded. 

Again in August 1982, immediate¬ 
ly alter Mr Dhandha was honoured 
py the state government, Mr^Khanna 
framed the chief engineer, irriga- 
:ion, that the creation of the Pan- 
:hna reservoir may effect Karauli 
:own adversely and requested the 
government of Rajasthan to study in 
letail the requirements of flood pro- 
rection work of the town and provide 
'or the same. As late as January 
1983, the CWC again wrote to the 
idditional chief engineer, irrigation 
lepartment, saying that the “stabil- 
ty analysis of the earthen dam is 
still awaited. The foundation of the 
»rth dam has not been tested for 
he shear characteristics. The soil sam¬ 
ples of the foundation should be taken 
ind tested and stability checked.” 

'When this correspondent visited 
the dam site, the residents of the 
iurrounding villages related tales of 
corruption that went into the con¬ 
struction of the dam. “Hard soil has 
t>een utilised for the construction 
pnly upto ten feet. After that soft soil 
From nearby areas has been used,” 
they said. The villagers also com¬ 
plained that cement has not been 
osed anywhere in the construction. 
'When the Panchna dam was being 
constructed, we could get large 
quantities of cement and diesel at 
lolf the market price from the dam 
pfficials,” one of the villagers added, 
[he local people also complained 
hat though a huge amount was 
thown on acquiring stones, the 
(tones were um only wimn dm 
>uter embankment (rf the eardum 
lam began seeping. 

^of^^ of XarauU. Han- 

nrgj; and. Shiv Cbaran Singh, too 



expressed doubts about the utility of 
the dam. They said that all safety 
norms were ignored by the engineers 
.of the project in a bid to make as 
'much money as possible. The 
embankment is not strong enou^ to 
contain water and when the spillway 
is ready, the dam would invariably 
burst. 

Another factor which baffles ex¬ 
perts is the hurry in which Mr Dhan¬ 
dha completed the dam. According 
to them the consolidation of earth 
work, which is very vital, has not 
been done as per official specifica¬ 
tions. According to such specifica¬ 
tions, earth after excavation would 
be carried to the site and laid 
throughout the length and breadth 
in layers of six inches. It is then 
compressed with the help of rollers 
to reduce it to a density of four 
inches. Progress is delayra fiuther 
where soned sections of different 
types of clays are required as was the 
case in Panchna. All this would en¬ 
tail a minimum of three d^s to raise 
one foot of embankment, thus, Pan¬ 
chna dam which is 85-feet high 
^ould have taken 255 days to con¬ 
struct. Add to dut the we^ly off- 
days and the rainy season vriien work 
was suspended, and’the construction 
at ^e oam should have taken more 


than a year. But Mr Dhandha 
achieved a miracle by completing 
the dam within six months. Experts, 
opine that the miracle has been 
achieved at the cost of the safety of 
the dam. 

That the Panchna dam is a poten¬ 
tial threat to human lives and prop¬ 
erty surrounding it was proved dur¬ 
ing the monsoon of 1981. Even 
though the water-level was far below 
its capacity, extensive damage was 
done to the earthen embankment of 
the dam. Panicking at the rapid 
erosion, the engineers on duty at 
Panchna flashed distress signals to 
their superiors at Jaipur. The author¬ 
ities even advised evacuation of 
villagers from nearby hamlets. The 
operation was, however, suspended 
as the rains stopped. Rules lay down 
any damage to any irrigation project 
must be immediately brought to the 
notice of the state government. But 
Mr Dhandha ignored this and sub¬ 
mitted a damage report with a prop¬ 
osal to raise the height of th? dam by 
another two feet. A sum of rupees 20 
lakhs was sanctioned almost im¬ 
mediately and repairs carried out. 
But this IS only a temporary patch- 
work and hardly a measure to re¬ 
move anxiety from the minds of the 
fear-striken villagers. 




Before the day after 


The threat of a nuclear war looms large over the world despite repeated calls for 
disarmament. The nuclear war file, compiled by Christopher Chant and Ian Hogg 
(published by Ebury Press, London, and marketed in India by B I. Publications, 54 Janpath, 
New Delhi-1, price £5.95), attempts to describe the scenario in the event of a nuclear war, 
the nuclear potential of the two super-powers and the after-effects of a nuclear conflict 

We publish extracts from Ihe book 


The Superpower Armoury 


Estimated Strategic Nuclear Warheads :USA 
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Estimated Strategic Nuclear Warheads :USSR 
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TOTAL 2808 8848 


Exact figures for the number of missiles, bombs and other nuclear devices held by the various powers are, for 
obvious security reasons, impossible to determine with total accuracy. However, it is possible to work oat with 
reasonable accuracy a superpower balance that provides a useful insight into the relative nuclear strengths of 
the eastern and western blocs. 

There are several ways m which such information may be presented, the simplest and most obvious being the 
numhets of delivery systems and watheads available within each category of weapon fielded by the various 
powers. Such a presentation has value, but it begs any indication of the systems'real military potential, which 
depends as much on destructiveness and accuracy as on overall numbers and warhead yield. There are two 
basic methods by which this militaiy potential can be assessed: equivalent megatonnage (EMT) and 
counter-military potential (CMP). EMT takes into account destructiveness rather than mdre yield, and is thus 
relevant to weapons with a capability against area targets (cities, industrial complexes etc). CAfP rakes into 
account destructiveness allied with accuracy, and thus is relevant to weapons with a capability against point 
targets (command centres, missile bases etc). 
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Early Warning System detects nuclear attack. 


12^0: Strategic Air Command bombers, carrying 
nuclear bombs or nuclear-tipped missiles, fly to 
targets. 



12.01: The North American Aerospace Defence Com¬ 
mand (NORAD) confirms a nuclear attack alert. 
Chiefs of Staff and President informed. 


mm 


12.20: SLBMs are launched from submarines. 
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12.08: Strategic Air Command bomber crews, ICRMs 
and SCBMs on full nuclear alert. 



12.22: President rushes from helicopte' to Airborne 
Command Post which immediately takes off. 



t2JB: JCBMs are laandted from silos. 




12JO: Both nations will stdfer devastating casualties 
and urban destruction. 
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The indo-Pahistan scenario 

A speculative scenario of what could happen if the two countnes become nuclear powers 



Rusitan forces from Afghanistan cross into Pakistan 
to attack Afghan guerrilla camps 



Disputes in Kashmir break into mde-scale noting 
requiring Indian military intervention 



Kashmiri refugees/rebels begin to cross frontier into 
Pakistan pursued by Indian forces 



Indian troops attempt to close the Kashmiri frontier 
with Pakistan. Clares occur between forces. 



Indian armour, with infantry and artillery support, 
thrusts into Pakistan 



The conflict escalates and Indian numerical superior¬ 
ity takes Its toll on Pakistani forces 



A crisis meeting of the Pakistani high command 
deliberates over the prospect of nuclear use 



Pakistan might see a nuclear pre-emptive strike as 
the only course open to them. 


1 
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TN iMNnb drops; Soqiisnoo of ovonts 


The first maaifestatioa of a auclear bomb is « 
blittding flash of light 



Simultaneously there is a release of initial radiation, 
lethal upto 2,4 km. 




The fireball diminishes as dust and debris is caught 
up in the chimney of smoke and hot gases. 


Air heats to 10,000,000 degrees centigrade. The 
fireball Can tieach a maximum diameter of 2.24 km. 




Air rushes to fill the vacuum left by the rising fireball 
to create the mushroom cloud. 


The bomb’s energy converts to a blast tvave travelling 
outwards at the speed of sound. 




The fireball rises at a rate ef250mph as thehotgases 
expand outwards. 


The radioactive cloud may rise upto 24.1 km and 
penetrate the upper stratosphere. 
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NEWS: NATIONAL 


RAJYA SABHA ELECTIONS _ 

Tamil Nadu Congress(l) 
in confusion 

Loyal partymen demand punishment for cross-voters 


Madras; In a surprise move, all the 
MLAs of the Tamil Nadu Congress(I) 
except the state CLP leader Mr 
Haja Shareef who has no voting 
rights, submitted their resignations 
to the high command. The reason 
was to enable the high command to 
weed out the “betrayers” in the 
party. There were four of them who 
chose to defy fhe high command’s 
admonitions to vote tor the DMK's 
second candidate, Mr Arcot Veera- 
samy, in the biennial election to the 
Rajya Sabha. The Congress(I) candi¬ 
date Mr T. Thanga Balu, who is the 
president of the Tamil Nadu Youth 
Congress(l) managed to scrape 
through only on the third counting. It 
was MGR who helped him to gain 
entry into the Rajya Sabha by giving 
three of his party’s surplus votes. 
The AIADMK won all four seats it 
contested, its star candidate being 
Ms Jayalalitha. The DMK and the 
Congress!I) won one each. 

There was little doubt that there 
would be cross-voting in the 
TNCCd). The high command lead¬ 
ers, for once fully attuned to the 
problem, initiated hectic efforts to 
prevent any cross-voting from taking 
place. A party diktat was issued, 
threatening drastic action against 
those who indulged in cross-voting. 
As the chink in the armour could not 
be effectively sealed, the AICC(I) 
functionaries began wooing the 
AIADMK as an auxiliary force. Mr 
G.K. Moopanar, TNCC(I) president, 
Mr M. Palaniyandi.defence minister 
R. Venkataraman and candidate 
Thanga Balu began canvassing for 
support and held several closed-door 
sessions with MGR. While there was 
no doubt that MGR would support 
the Conuess(I) nominee, (he would 
do anything to ensure a DMK de¬ 
feat), he did not choose to put the 
Con^essmen out of their misery by 
coming out with a firm commitment 
till the eve of voting. It did not help 
the Congress!!) at this juncture that 
there was no love lost between MGR 
and Thanga Balu. As it turned out. 
cross-voting couI4 not be avoided 
and MGR’s support became vital. 

Jubilation turned to anger in the 
Youth Congress(l) camp when they 
heard of cross-votuts and the slmider 
victory of their leader. Sumday 
learns that the furious men 
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threatened to gherao the Congress(I) 
MLAs at their Legislature party 
office on 29 March and demanded 
their resignations. A decision to this 
effect was deferred because the Con- 
gress(I) needed its MLAs’ votes for 
the election of their candidate, Ms 
Jayalakshmi, in the Legislative 
Council that was to be held the next 
day. Following this, at a meeting 
held at Congress! 1) Legislature party 
office on 30 March, the Youth Con¬ 
gress .section demanded the resigna¬ 
tion of all the MLAs, a demand that 
was supported by loyal Congress! I) 
MLAs who wished the culprits to be 
identified as they were being 
branded as “betrayers.” The resigna¬ 
tions were submitted to the high 
command observers Z.R. Ansari and 
K.P. Tiwari. More than anything 
else, the mass resignations serve as 
a symbolic gesture. 

Following the cross-voting, Con- 
gress(I) MLAs belonging to the 
Venkataraman and Moopanar groups 
began trading insults and acrimo¬ 
niously blamed each other. The 
atmosphere in the TNCC(I), never 
conducive in the best of times, be¬ 
came charged with mutual suspicion 
and hostility. An impartial assess¬ 
ment seems to indicate that MLAs 
owing allegiance to Moopanar cross- 
voted though obviously without the 
sanction or knowledge of Moopanar. 
The reason is that the Moopanar 
group has traditionally represented 
the pro-DMK clique in the TNCC!l) 
while theVenkataramangroup is pro- 


Moopanar; links with Karunaaidhi 



AIADMK. Moopanar is a very close 
friend of Karunanidhi and most of 
the MLAs in the group have strong 
links with the DMK which accounts 
for their pro-DMK bias in the first 
place. 

The issue took a new turn when a 
group of nine “neutral” MLAs sent a 
telegram and a follow-up letter to 
party president Mrs Gandhi, deman¬ 
ding a full-fledged probe to ascertain 
and flush out the cross-voters. These 
MLAs openly accused the Moopanar 
group of cross-voting. They point out 
that neither the sitting Rajya Sabha 
member, Mr Moses, nor the sitting 
Legislative Council member, Mr Tin- 
divanam Ramamoorthy, were given 
tickets for re-election. Both the pi¬ 
qued candidates belong to the 
Moopanar group. Mr Ramamoorthy 
is moreover a close friend of DMK 
candidate, Mr Arcot Veerasamy. Mr 
Ramamoorthy did, however, meet 
MGR to solicit support for the Con- 
ress(I) nominee. But the MLAs told 
UNDAY that this was just a charade 
put up by him to ward off suspicion 
later: “MGR supported us because 
R. Venkataraman and Moopanar 
urged him to do so and not because 
Ramamoorthy appealed to him. But 
by appearing to take an active in¬ 
terest in the election, Ramamoorthy 
who was feeling very let down at not 
being made the Rajya Sabha candi¬ 
date, wanted to establish a strong 
alibi,” they charged. 

The nine MLAs further allege that 
Mr Veerasamy usually functions as 
the intermediary between the DMK 
and the Moopanar group. These 
MLAs state that if a probe is insti¬ 
tuted they are fully prepared to 
substantiate their allegations. Quite 
a few of these nine MLAs owe their 
allegiance to Sivaji Ganesan and 
former TNCC!I) chief, Mr M.P. Sub- 
ramaniam, but that does not deflect 
the seriousness of their allegations. 
There is a feeling that Mrs Gandhi 
may seize this opportunity to remove 
Mr Palaniyanfli !who belong to the 
Moopanar group) from the tNCC<I) 
presidentship fpr not be^ ible to 
avert cross-voting and haa#over the 
post th Siveji Ganesan, who few idrttte ; 
ofhitih^'SupDOrftsmtefhrblsht^ ^ 
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MEDIA 

Fighting for its rights 


Hyderabad: The privilege issue 
against Mr Ramoji Rao, chief editor 
of the Telu^u daily Eenadu and the 
English daily Newstime, initially 
took the turn of a confrontation 
between the judiciary and the 
Legislature, with the executive be¬ 
coming a third party to the con¬ 
troversy. A high drama accompanied 
the events of the week with the 
constitutional crisis taking a new 
turn practically every day. 

The Andhra Pradesh Legislative 
Council had held that Mr Ramoji 
Rao was guilty on four counts of 
gross breach of privilege and had 
summoned him to the House to be 
ai],..onished Mr Ramoji Rao, in turn, 
moved a petition in the Supreme 
Court against the Legislative Coun¬ 
cil order. The Supreme Court’s five- 
member bench gave an ex parte to 
Mr Rao stating that he may not be 
arrested in the pursuance of any 
warrant of the Legislative Council in 
the matter of breach of privilege of 
the Council. The Legislative Council 
headed towards a confrontation with 
the highest court in the land when it 
decided to go ahead with the 
admonition of the editor despite the 
Supreme Court order. 

The privilege issue pertained to 
the heading of a news item published 
in Eenadu on 10 March 1983 and was 
moved by Mr Y. S. Ranga Reddy 
(BJP). The heading; “Prasanotharala 
raddupai ‘peddala’ galabha,” which 
roughly translated in English means 
elders’ commotion, the word peddala 
(elders) being within inverted com¬ 
mas giving a slightly changed con¬ 
notation to the word. The privileges 
committee requested the chief ed> - 
tor’s presence to give an explanation 
to the committee. However, Mi’ Rao 
refused to be present personally and 
requested to be represented by his 
counsel. The committee wanted Mr 
Rao to be present, accompanied by 
his counsel if necessary, to clarify 
certain points. Mr Rao replied to the 
committee “it is a well-known fact 
that this paper supported the Telugu 
Desam at the time of elections and 
editorially supported the state gov¬ 
ernment’s policy ol^ abolishing the 
Upper House. As the privilege mo¬ 
tion shows, the member has reacted 
strongly to the editorial support 
given by the paper for the abolition 
of the Upper House.” In his last 
letter Mr Rao said, “Since I am being 
represented by my counsel, I do not 
consider it necessary that I should 
appear in person and I will consider 
any insistence on my; personal 
appearance as further vtoqf of the 
taiJa fide intention with Which the 
entii(e move has been initiated.” In 



Rao: fighting back 


three letters to the committee, Mr 
Rao was held to have assigned mo¬ 
tives to the chairman of the Legisla¬ 
tive Council for referring the motion 
suo moto to the privileges committee 
without a discussion in the House. 
He also assigned motives to the com¬ 
mittee itself. The committee, there¬ 
fore, held him guilty of breach of 
privilege. On an earlier occasion a 
privilege motion had been dropped 
in the Legislative Assembly against 
Eenadu atter Mr Ramoji Rao apolo¬ 
gised to the committee for the pub¬ 
lication of expunged House proceed¬ 
ings in his paper. This was the first 
time that a Legislature had actually 
called anyone to be admonished. 

In his petition to the Supreme 
Court, Mr Rao contended that there 
was nothing derogatory in the news 
report. He also said that there was no 
law defining the power, privileges 
and imraunitie.s of the Legislature. It 
was also extremely necessary to de¬ 
cide the extent and width of the 
Legislature’s privileges and powers 
in relation to the rights of the press 
under Article 19(1)(U) and that the 
existing privileges were not above 
para 3 of the Constitution which 
contained the Fundamental Rights. 

After the Supreme Court stayed 
the execution of the council’s war¬ 
rant, the Chief Justice observed that 
the privileges committee had taken 
an “unduly serious view of a small 
matter.” But Mr Justice M. P. Thak- 
kar pointed out that Mr Rao had 
attributed motives to the Legislative 
Council in two letters. These prime 
facie appear to be objectionable, he 
observed. 


Mr Rao’s petition raised the very 
important subject of the codification 
of the privileges of legislators, a 
subject which had not been taken up 
despite the fact that the founding, 
fathers of the Constitution had envis-. 
aged that the privileges would bO 
codified. The course of events also 
brought into focus the Question ;of 
the supremacy of the judiciary and 
the legislature with the AP Legisla¬ 
tive Council moving along the path 
of confrontation in ignoring the Sup¬ 
reme Court order. The conirontatjon 
was avoided for the time being, when 
the Council directive could not be 
carried out and the Council decided 
to give full powers to the chairman to 
decide on the future course of actioii. 
But the whole issue got embroiled 
into an unfortunate politicised con¬ 
troversy with the executive; the Leg¬ 
islative Council being prorogued 
the Governor on the advice of the 
CM. The Legislative Council reas¬ 
sembled after a week on 27 March 
and discu.ssed the issue. Mr Rao was 
once again asked to be present to 
receive admonition on 28 March at 
11.00 am. The chairman also 
directed the Legislature secretary 
not to accept the stay orders of the 
Supreme Court nor appear before it 
in this matter. Earlier, a representa¬ 
tive of Mr Rao had attempted to 
deliver a copy of the Supreme Court 
order to the Legislature secretary. 
Chief minister N. T. Rama Rao 
assured the House that he would 
abide by the decision of the Council. 
The next day, high drama was 
enacted in the Council. Just as the 
House met, Mr Rama Rao made a 
statement that he had written to the 
President of India to take the advice 
of the Supreme Court under Article 
143 on the subject, just after ques¬ 
tion hour ended. The CM’s letter to 
the President was discu.ssed. Opposi¬ 
tion members demanded that the 
CM’s letter be read out and that Mr 
Rama Rao explain under what au¬ 
thority he had written to the Presi¬ 
dent after his assurance to the House 
the day before. 

At 11 am, in a charged and tense 
atmosphere, the chairman Syed 
Mukassir Shah asked the Legislature 
secretary whether the police com¬ 
missioner had brought Mr Rao to the 
House. The secretary gave a written 
report from the commissioner which 
was read out in the Hou.se. The 
commissioner stated that he had 
gone to the Eenadu press in the 
morning and served the Council sum¬ 
mons on the chief editor. Mr Rao 
accepted the summons but refused 
to go to the Council unless taken 
unoer arrest. The commissioner re¬ 
quested further instructions in the 
matter from the chairman. The 
House adjourned and Mr Shah con¬ 
sulted the leaders of opposition par¬ 
ties. Later, the House discussed the 
CM’s letter to the President and 
empowered Mr Shah to decide on a 
course of action. 

Finally, after another four-and-a- 
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half hour discussion the next day, 
the Council passed a resolution re¬ 
questing the President not to take 
cognisance of Mr Rama Rao’s telex 
message on the privilege issue. The 
90-member Council is dominated by 
the Congress(I), but all sections of 
the House deplored the CM’s action 
in writing to the President to take 
the advice of the Supreme Court 
which was a party to the controversy 
and before whom the matter was 
already pending. 

The next day, the situation took 
yet another turn. At 8.30 am when 
the Legislative Assembly met, the 
speaker T. Satyanarayana, in a de¬ 
parture from normal practice, post¬ 
poned question hour and allowed a 
Telugu Desam MLA to move a re¬ 
solution endorsing the CM’s action in 
writing to the President and request¬ 
ing the President to take immediate 
action on the letter. His resolution 
was passed after an angry uproar 
and a walkout by the opposition 
MLAs. 


In the Council, which met at 9.00 
am, a different situation had de¬ 
veloped. None of the Telugu Desam 
cabinet ministers were present in 
the House, and question hour could 
not be taken up. The chairman ad¬ 
journed the House. It met i^ain at 
9.45 am. When still no ministers 
appeared, the members charged that 
the council of ministers were 
“boycotting” the Council. The House 
again adjourned till 4.00 pm. In the 
meantime, the MLCs heard that Mr 
Rama Rao had recommended to the 
Governor that the Council be pro¬ 
rogued. All the Council members 
present, en masse, called on the 
Governor to convey that the proroga¬ 
tion in such a manner, would oe 
“highly undemocratic." Governor 
Ram Lai assured the legislators that 
he would act in accordance with 
constitutional provisions. 

In the Assembly, members raised 
the issue of ministers not attending 
the Council. Finance minister N. 
Bhaskara Rao clarified that the 


cabinet bad met at 6.00 am in the 
morning and decided to recommend 
the prorogation of the Council “as it 
had no business to conduct.” He 
added that the cabinet had not de¬ 
cided to boycott the Council. Hower 
er, a recent meeting of the Council’s 
Business Advisory Committee had 
finalised the agenda till 3 April. 
Governor Mr Ram Lai ordered the 
prorogation of the Council on the 
recommendation of the cabinet. 

While the prorogation of the Coun¬ 
cil has deflected the confrontation 
with the Supreme Court, it has not 
resolved the issue. The breach of 
privilege does not lapse with the 
prorogation of the House. However, 
the shabby manner in which the 
Council was prorogued without in¬ 
forming or consulting the chairman 
has added a new dimension to the 
controversy. Non-Congress(I) opposi¬ 
tion MLAs have also protested 
against the cabinet action. 

Shubha Singh 


Capsized barge: Is negligence the cause? 


Bombay: On 12 February 1984, barge 
number ‘B’ 7042 cap.sired about 100 
nautical miles from Bombay, while on 
its way to Mangalore port. The 1102- 
tonne (gross weight) barge is 60 
metres in length, 18-metres wide and 
has a depth of four metres. The barge 
was carrying 2000 tonnes of steel 
plates made from high quality im- 
puited steel of ten mm to 19 mm 
thickness: 200 tonnes of fabricated 
steel for the construction of a jack-up 
rig, and a 20 tonne capacity Tata-P 
and H crane. In addition, there were 
wooden planks and pipes. The barge 
was clearly overloaded. 

The total loss of the capsized barge 
and material is estimated at Rs seven 
crores. However, Mr Raman of the 
barge-building section of the Maza- 
gaon dock denies that the loss is so 
much. When questioned, he said ev¬ 
erything has been insured. So, the 
money will be collected from the 
insurance. The barge too, has been 


towed to Nhava port and is being 
retrieved. 

A section of officers in Mazagaon 
dock, however, feel that there is 
something “fishy” about the capsized 
barge and are for an official enquiry 
into what exactly happened. Mr Ra¬ 
man said the barge capsized as it ran 
into rough weather but other sources, 
say that it was deliberately over¬ 
loaded. 

Mazagaon Dock Limited has a 60- 
acre plot in Mangalore where it is 
putting up a jetty and is to construct a 
jack-up rig for the Oil and Natural 
Gas Commission (ONGC). The infras¬ 
tructure is still incomplete. The work 
to be done is primarily coating of 
offshore underwater pipelines for 
Bombay High and other off shore 
areas. The material that was being 
transported in the capsized barge was 
for the construction of a jack-up. rig 
for ONGC. 


According to one source, the acci¬ 
dent could be deliberate. Mazagaon 
Dock does not have the capability to 
produce the jack-up rig within a year 
at Mangalore^ and there is a ten Mr 
cent penalty involved in delays. Tnis 
penalty is only waived in case of 
calamity of the kind that occui redon 
12FebruaryThere has been a constant 
tussle between Mazagaon Dock and 
ONGC over delivery schedules, and 
the ONGC is made to cow down only 
because of the high-level contacts 
that the Mazagaon dock managing 
director Mr. N.K. Sawhney has in the 
Prime Minister’s Secretanat. At Man- 
alore, unlike in Bombay, Mazagaon 
ock does not have the requisite 
technically qualified people nor does 
it have the infrastructure. Everything 
has to be taken from Bombay and it 
involves a lot of time. 

Hence this “accident" was deliber¬ 
ately stage managed, to buy time. 
Mazagaon dock sources say that only 
a government enquii^ at the highest 
level will reveal what really hap¬ 
pened. There is presently a routine 
enquiry under the mana^ng director 
Mr. Sawhney himself. This will be an 
eyewash they say. The situation is 
serious, because not only is it a finan¬ 
cial loss, it will mean a delay in 
ONGC’s drilling schedules, and every 
day lost in drilling amounts to lakhs of 
rupees lost in foreign exchange. 

Mazagaon dock’s yard at Nhava, 
across Bombay harbour is also in a 
“mess.” It has been built on reclaimed 
land and the Und has still not stabil¬ 
ised. The result was that recently a 
900-tonne barge that was constructed 
sank four inches into the ground and 
caused a costly problem of labour 
having to lift it. 

Olga Tellis 
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BHARATIYA JANATA PARTY 


Much ado about nothing 



be tempted to make more excessive 
demands. The BJP also stressed an 
increase in vieilance. Mr Aral Behari 
Vajpayee said that the question of 
the amendment could not be viewed 
in isolation. He hoped that the gov¬ 
ernment would have the wisdom to 
consult the opposition. However, Mr 
Vajpavee quicVly added that he was 
not soliciting any invitation from the 
ruling party. 

The BJP declared the Akali agita¬ 
tion against Article 25 as “totally 
misguided” because this was the 
only provision that recognised the 
Sikh religion by itself. Mr Vajpayee 
felt that Article 25 was a provision 
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defend rather than seek to have ft 
changed. The last day of die session 
saw the party galvanise itself into 
action after by the assassination of 
Harbanslal Khanna, the president of 
its Amritsar district unit. A call was 
immediately given for a Punjab 
bandh on 3 April and a banal in- 
Haryana, Himachal Pradedi and I>e- 
Ihi the next day. 

What were the gains of the meet¬ 
ing? According to Ram Jethmalani, 
the party vice-president, it provided 
an update and a diagnosis of the 
present situation in the country and 
a fairly explicit and clear-cut pre¬ 
scription to tackle it, Mr Jethmalani 
obviously was in an advantageous 
position: that of an insider. To the 
outsider, it seemed that the BJP 
meeting had left behind a trail of 
■confused political rhetoric. 

Tushar Bhatt 


KEPALA 

Corrupt corporations 


Vajpayee; critical 


Ahmedabad; The three day meeting 
of the national executive of the Bhar¬ 
atiya Janata Party (BJP) which en¬ 
ded on 2 April can best be described 
as a ‘ritualistic motion of delibera¬ 
tions’ of a party that must say some- 
” .thing publicly and does not have 
imucn to say. The dilemma seemed to 
arise form the BJP’s alliance with 
the Lok Dal. Though its leaders insist 
that all is well, it is apparent that the 
internal differences have been hasti¬ 
ly papered over 

There have been resolutions on 
subjects like corruption, election to 
local bodies and the international 
situation. But, they have all sounded 
like peripherial political stances free 
of anything faintly critical towards 
the Lok Dal. This, despite the earlier 
indications that the executive of the 
party would review its alliance with 
the Lok Dal. The meeting was held in 
camera and there was reportedly a 
total lack of briefing. 

Even on a burning issue like Pun¬ 
jab, the party gave an impression of 
^ coming out with a response rather 
than policy. On the eve of the ses¬ 
sion, BJP leaders including Atal Be¬ 
hari Vajpayee fulminated over what 
they dubbed as a failure of the 
overnment to govern in Punjab, 
ome members went to the extent of 
demanding actions like dharnas, de¬ 
monstrations or satyagrahas to press 
the government to act positively in 
the face of terrorism. The very next 
day came the announcement about 
the government’s willingness to talk 
with the Akalis on the Article 25 
issue and this mercifully provided 
the BJP executive with a specific 
point for discussion. Party officials 
declared that the success of the 
government’s policy of appeasement 
would be judged by the i eduction in 
the incidents of terrorism in the 
i Punjab. The extremists were likely 
’ to regard the government’s willing- 
'‘ness to discuss Article 25 as a surren¬ 
der to threats, it was said, and may 


Trivandrum: Among the major de¬ 
mands of many parties in the ruling 
United Democratic Front (UDF) is a 
share of the “choicest” corporations 
in the state. These colorations are 
judged in terms of their prestige and 
lucrativeness and the pany that 
“bags” a corporation ensures that its 
own men occupy top positions in it. 
Corporations, in recent times, have 
also been embroiled in financial 
scandals involving crores of rupees. 
Some of these rackets have been laid 
bare before the public, like the ce¬ 
ment scandal some months ago in¬ 
volving the industries ministry and 
the black market sale of cement. 
Some rackets, however, continue to 
thrive. 


Pillai: unnecessary interventions 



One scandal in the making in¬ 
volves the recently formed Bever¬ 
ages Corporation which began func¬ 
tioning from 1 April 1984, registered 
as a public sector undertaking. This 
corporation controls the distrioution 
of In^an-made foreign liquor in the 
state. A board was constituted with 
four top IAS officials as its directors 
and comes under the purview of the 
excise portfolio, which belongs to the 
Socialist Republican Party (SRP) in 
the UDF ministry. At the outset, 
therf seemed to be signs of mistrust 
when a junior officer was arbitrarily 
appointed the managing director. 
(The officer had served as managing 
director of Travancore Cochin Che¬ 
micals formerly). The Beverages Cor¬ 
poration has no chairman. 

The purported role of the Bever¬ 
ages Corporation is to supply quality 
liquor to consumers in Kerala, and to 
serve as a watchdog on malpractices 
such as evasion of tax and adultera¬ 
tion of liquor. To this end, the gov¬ 
ernment decided that from 1 April 
1984, the Beverages Corporation 
would buy liquor stocks from all 
producers and companies and store 
the stocks in its own bonded ware¬ 
houses. Thus, all retailers and 
wholesalers intending to sell Indian 
made foreign liquor in Kerala would 
have to purchase their stocks only 
from the Beverages Corporation Ev¬ 
ery liquor producer was, therefore, 
obliged to sell its produce to the 
Beverages Corporation, ensuring a 
monopoly trade for it. 

The corporation has a makeshift 
office at Nallanchiara in Trivandrum 
in a building which serves as the 
guest house of another company. It is 
in this guest house that a number of 
interviews were conducted (from 5 
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and 10 March this year) between the 
corppradon and representatives of 
liquor companies. Reportedly, repre¬ 
sentatives of some of the major li¬ 
quor producing companies were 
asked to “strike a deal” with the 
corporation in order to provide them 
with licences to market their pro¬ 
ducts in the state. Most of of the big 
companies refused to enter such a 
deal—and among them were com¬ 
panies which had been marketing 
popular, tried and tested brands of 
liqdor in Kerala for the last rive 
years. Today, because of the press¬ 
ures exerted by the corporation, 
‘ these brands have disappeared from 
the market. For instance, Mohan 
Meakins had an impressive sales 
record in Kerala for the past five 
years. But today its popular brands 
are no longer available in the state. 

Some other popular brands too, 
have been expelled from the Kerala 
market. These products have shown 
the maximum sales in the last rive 
years and have earned considerable 
excise revenue and sales tax for the 
government. The excise department 
IS in charge of issuing no objection 
certificates to the licencee who then 
orders the liquor stocks from the 
agent of the company to market 
them in the state. The official autho¬ 
rised to issue the permits is the 
assistant commissioner of excise, Tri¬ 
vandrum division. Now, permits 
have been granted to companies 
with a poor market record to sell 
their products in the state. 

The politician’s grip on some cor¬ 
porations is so strong that even the 
public suffers on account of it as in 
the case of the electricity workers 
strike. The issues that nave pro¬ 
voked the 23,000 strong power work¬ 
ers to go on strike revolve around the 
machinations of electricity minister 
R. Balakrishna Pillai of the Kerala 
Congress(Mani). The minister sought 
to intervene in the functions of the 
electricity board, an autonomous 
body registered as a public sector 
undertaking. 

Enquiries by Sunday have re¬ 
vealed that the ministei ordered the 
scrapping of civil maintenance divi¬ 
sion offices which looked after dams 
and power projects and entrusted 
the work to local contractors. Con¬ 
tractors have also taken over the 
maintenance of streetlight poles. 
Treatment yards were closed by the 
'minister and work relating to the 
chemical treatment of teakwood 
used for the poles went to contrac¬ 
tors. Mr Pillai also closed down the 
transformers and meters repair divi¬ 
sions and the repair of transformers 
and meters also went to contractors, 
The Kerala State Electricity Board 
(KSEB) district sections are bifur¬ 
cated or new sections are created . 
when the consumer strength exceeds 
4,000 in rural areas and ffiOO in 
urban ereas. According to the pre- 
hent strength, at least 250 sections 
nave to be cnutttd but the electricity 


minister has done anything in this 
regard reportedly to avoid fresh re¬ 
cruitment in the KSEB. At the same 
time be has abolished several sub¬ 
divisions (the strength of a sub¬ 
division is nine). These sub-divisions 
form the basic structure of the 
KSEB. 

There are about 13,500 vacancies 
in all categories in the KSEB. At the 
minister’s instance, retired person¬ 
nel have filled up many vacancies on 
a daily wage basis. Some of them are 
reported to be relatives of the minis¬ 
ter. Mr Pillai recently hit the head¬ 
lines when he sanctioned the setting 
up of a private hydel project in 
Idukki district, the first of its kind in 
the history of the state. 

There are corporations which mas¬ 
querade as the benefactor of the 
ublic but in reality do nothing. The 
ousing board is an example. Cases 
have come to light in which officials 
of the housing board work in league 
•with extortionist real estate agent to 
force a land sale on their terms. The 
owner of a plot in the city is 
approached for a sale. The agent 


suggests a price far below the mar¬ 
ket value of the plot which the owner 
rejects. Shortly afterwards an ac¬ 
quisition notice from the housing- 
board is slapped on the owner, whe 
then yields to the agents at his price; 
The notification is then withdrawn, 
A commission from the sale goes to. 
the housing board oriieials. Several 
cases have come up recently in Koda- 
panakkunnu Peroorkada and Tiru- 
mala areas of Trivandrum. Housing 
board officials also make money by 
granting exemptions to people 
served with acquisition notices on 
their properties. 

The race among political parties 
for control of government corporc- 
tions has spawned a new concept in 
coalition politics. Miniscule one-man 
parties clamour for party status. This 
does necessarily imply a berth in the 
cabinet. Party status implies mem¬ 
bership of the liasion committee of 
the ruling front which ensures the 
right to control a corporation when 
corporations are distributed among 
the coalition members. 

Venu Menon 


NEWS: INTERNATIONAL 


TIBET 

Is the liberal Chinese 
policy an eyewash? 


Oharamsala; Whether the Dalai 
Lama’s short trip to Tibet in the 
summer of 1985 would materialise or 
not is still a matter of conjecture. But 
its announcement is bringing about r 
lot of changes in Tibet. The Chinese 
are spending huge sums, and the 
Tibetans are contributing money and 
labour, to restore thousands of 


The Dalai Lama: the reason behind 
the restoration? 



monasteries and temples destroyed 
during the Cultural Revolution in the 
Sixties. This restoration work began 
in right earnest in February 1983, 
after the Dalai Lama announced his 
decision to visit Tibet in 1985 before 
an estimated 30,000 devotees at 
Bodhgaya. 

Refugee sources say that before 
1966, Tibet was studded with ovei 
6,000 monasteries, temples and holy 

g laces. But in 1980, a delegation sent 
y the Dalai Lama to Tibet, found 
only a few monasteries and temples 
intact. The rest had either been 
totally destroyed or were in ruins. 

When the delegation visited the 
area where once stood Dargya Gom- 
pa monastery, one of Tibet’s 
largest centres of learning, they 
thought at first that they had come to 
the wrong place. Asking a Chinese 
guide, they were directed to a flat 
stretch of ground before them. “The 
entire massive structure had dis¬ 
appeared irithout a trace,” the de¬ 
legation told a source. “Instead of 
the monastery, they (the members 
of the delegation) saw a war memo¬ 
rial with colourful paintings and a 
red star.” The stunned delegates 
learned that a similar fate had befal¬ 
len Sam Ye, Tibet's first mons^teiy 
founded by the reveted tantr/c 
teacher Padma Sambhava in the 9th 
century. 
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According to the latest informa¬ 
tion, the work of restoration is going 
on at top speed in Lhasa. Lhasa (the 
capital city of Tibet) to the devout 
Buddhists in Tibet is like Mecca to 
the Muslims. It is not unusual for the 
faithful to trudge to Lhasa once in a 
life time, prostrate themselves be¬ 
fore the holy statues in the 7th 
century Jokhang temple, and donate 
their entire life’s savings there, or 
distribute it between a tew temples 
and monasteries. “The cathedral 
(Jokhang) is not only the holiest of 
the holy (in Tibet) but also the 
historical archives of a sort,” says a 
report. 

The two places where restoration 
work is in progress at top speed are: 
Changdu (thebiggest city of eastern 
Tibet) and Gandang monastery, near 
Lhasa. According to latest reports 
the Chinese have spent 59,000 US 
dollars in 1982 and 50,000 US dollars 
in 1983 in restoring the Changdu 
monastery. Matching voluntary help 
has been donated by the Tibetans. 

Ganden monastery, perched like 
an eagles’ nest between two moun¬ 
tain peaks, lies in a shambles. Found¬ 
ed in H08 A.D. by Tsongkhapa, the 
founder of Yellow Hat sect of 
Mahayana Buddhism, it used to 
accommodate over 3,000 monks. To¬ 
day, this monastic city is nothing but 
rows upon rows of roofless buildings, 
with every artifact vandalised or 
pillaged during the Cultural Revolu¬ 
tion. But, so great is the devotion 
amongst Tibetans that till last year, 
truckloads of them would visit Gan¬ 
den on Sundays or holidays. Ostens 
ibly, they would come for a picinc—a 
Tibetan custom—but actually they 
would put in labour to restore some 
parts ot the buildings. And all this in 
the face of terse announcement by 
the Chinese in Lhasa that those-who 
were found taking active part in the 
reconstruction of Ganden monastery 
would be recognised as anti-national 
elements. 

All this, however, has changed. 
Pilgrims in thousands are at work at 
Ganden, and the reconstruction 
work is going on with official approv¬ 
al, after a policy of leniency was 
introduced in Tibet in 1980. 

Since the polic}' of liberalisation 
was introduced in Tibet in 1980 
limited religious freedom has been 
iven to the Tibetans. As a result, 
undreds of pilgrims have been con¬ 
verging on Lhasa and praying at the 
Potala palace and the Jokhang tem¬ 
ple. Surprisingly, most of these wor¬ 
shippers are young people, those 
bom after the 1959 abortive Tibetan 
rebellion against the Chinese (lead¬ 
ing to Dalai Lama’s flight to India) or 
just a few years before that. 

The Chinese reports say that they 
have brought 165 tonnes of gold and 
copper images to Tibet from Sichuan 
and Chingai provinces (Chinese pro¬ 
vinces next to Tibet) where they 
were taken after the Cultural Re¬ 
volution. Refugee sources say that 
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A revival in learning 


most of these images and statues 
were recovered due to the efforts 
made by the Panchen Lama and 
Ringpung Tulku (a member of Tibet 
Autonomous Region). But thousands 
of Tibetan cultural artifacts, thang- 
kas (wall paintings on Chinese silk) 
and mandalas were sold by the 
Chinese in the markets of Hong 
Kong and Tokyo fetching 80 billion 
US dollars, allege the refugee 
sources. The Chinese, however, have 


never commented on this aspect. 

Though there is no doubt about the 
restoration work going on at some 
monasteries and holy places in Tibet, 
the work being done leaves much to 
be desired. For instance, the faded 
17th century murals in the Potala 
palace have been repainted by re¬ 
tracing the original with fresh paint. 
There is no one to restore the intri¬ 
cate metal work for which Tibetans 
were once well-known. Reason: no 
master practising this art exists in 
present-day Tibet. Before the Cultu¬ 
ral Revolution, thangka and mural 
painters, image-makers and wood 
craftsmen existed in almost every 
monastery. The bigger the monas¬ 
tery, the greater was their number. 
But after the 1959 Lhasa uprising 
many masters fled to India. 

To devout Buddhists in.Tibet, it is 
the restoration of their images, tem¬ 
ples and monasteries which is more 
important now than their quality. It 
virtually means reconstructing 
Tibet’s past, its religion and culture. 
Refugee sources say that if this work 
continues for a decade at the present 
rate, the Tibet of old will return. 
Political analysts, however, are less 
optimistic about that. They say that 
the present upsurge in restoration 
work is directly linked to the Dalai 
Lama’s trip to Tibet next summer. 
Once the work at places which the 
Chinese want to show him, is over, 
this tempo is likely to slow down. 

A.J. Singh 


Indian on the beat 


London: Mr Suresh Shah has become 
the first Indian “special constable” in 
the London Metropolitan Police 
Force. Now 27, he came to Britain 
from East Africa, where his family 
had lived for 47 years. They are 
originally from India and Mr Shah can 
speak fluently in Gujarati and Hindi. 

His new job is also his hobby. After 
leaving school, he had tried working 
in the family business—a chain of gift 

Constable Sbah: enjoying himself 



shops in the West End. However, he 
decided that “being a salesman 
wasn’t my line.” So, two years ago, he 
joined the Metropclitan Police Force 
civilian staff. Almost immediately, he 
also became a “special constable”— 
that is, one of the 1,600 volunteers 
who help the regular police. Though 
he had at first thought of becoming a 
“Bobby”—a policeman on the beat— 
he decided against it because his 
elderly parents were so dependent on 
him. Now, he works in the police pav 
section in Putney, a district of South 
London. As a “special constable,” he 
is attached to tne Chelsea division, 
and he has been involved in policing 
state occasions such as Remembrance 
day and the Trooping of the Colours. 

He enjoys the job immensely, 
saying “when you are waiting with a 
crowd for the Lord Mayor of London’s 

g rocession youlget to know people.” 

[e says he has never encountered 
racism among the police personally or 
any criticism f||om members of ethnic 
minorities who are generally thought 
to be anti-^ice. "The only people 
who think I’am disloyal are people 
who’ve been in trouble." He said, “My 
parents are proud of me.” 

Anjali Paul 







































Scteiye 

Using DNA to tackle 
tropical diseases 


A novel technique involving the 
use of DNA genetic material 
made harmlessly radioactive has 
been devised at England’s famous 
University of Cambridge, and makes 
► it possible to diagnose an important 
group of tropical diseases much 
more quickly, easily and reliably. 
These diseases are the different 
forms of leishmaniasis (or kala-azar) 
and Chagas’ disease caused by a type 
of trypanosome parasite which affect 
many millions of people in JLatin 
America, North Africa and the Mid¬ 
dle East. The microscopic single- 
celled parasites are spread by the 
bite of blood-sucking bugs or sand 
flies. 

Proper treatment and the avoi¬ 
dance of unnecessarily toxic treat¬ 
ments of leishmaniasis and Chagas’ 
disease depend upon early and reli¬ 
able diagnosis, which is made parti¬ 
cularly difficult by the impossibility 
of distinguishing under the micro¬ 
scope the different forms of leish- 
manias or trypanosomes responsible 
for causing differing clinical condi¬ 
tions. The new technique, developed 
by Dr Douglas Barker, of the Molte- 
no Institute of Parasitology in Cam¬ 
bridge, distinguishes different 
strains of leishmanias from each 
other infallibly by identifying the 
differences in their genetic material 
or DNA. 

Both leishmanias and trypanosome 
parasites have long flexible bodies 
with a whip-like flagellum, which 
makes the parasite move about, 
mounted at one end. Beneath the 
attachment of the flagellum and 
embedded in the parasite’s body is a 
granule called the kinetoplast. This 
granule contains a DNA that is sepa¬ 
rate and different frpm that in the 
nucleus of the parasite. 

Examination under the electron 
microscope revealed that kineto¬ 
plast DNA is arranged in circles— 
about 50 large (by microscopic stan¬ 
dards) maxi-circles and about 10,000 
small mini-circles per kinetoplast. In 
1981 Dr Barker and his colleagues in 
the Molteno Institute showed that 
one form of leishmania causing 
cutaneous leishmaniasis could be 
identified bv examination of its kine¬ 
toplast DNA. 

Since then the technique has been 
extended to identify and separate 
parasites causing other forms of the 
disease in Brazil, Panama, Vene¬ 
zuela, Peru and other couqtries, and 
has led to the identification of trypa- 
nosoma cruzi, the organism causing 
Chagas’ disease in Latin America. < 


The Molteno technique involves | 
first extracting the kinetoplast DNA ■: 
from the leishmanias of patients suf- - 
fering from known diseases. This 
DNA is then copied millions of times 
over by inserting it into a bacterial 
plasmid in laboratory cultures of 
Eschericia coli, using now standard 
enetic engineering techniques. The 
acteria multiply uie parasite DNA 
along with their own DNA. 

In this way, relatively large quanti¬ 
ties of kinetoplast DNA from each of 
a number of organisms causing 
known diseases have been prepared 
and have been rendered harmlessly 
radioactive to provide what might 
best be described as a “reference 
library” of DNA to help identify 
leishmanias of unknown type. 

To attempt an identification, kine¬ 
toplast DNA is taken from the un¬ 
identified leishmanias and divided 
into several portions, each of which 
is mixed with some DNA from a 
different but known leishmania from 
the “reference library.” DNA has the 
property that a strand of it will 
hybridise with an identical strand of 
DNA (that is, fasten itself to another 
chemically) but not with a dissimilar 
strand. 

The great advantage of the new 
technique is that it not only allows 
very precise diagnosis where this 
was previously difficult or even irn- 
possible, but it also allows diagnosis 
to be performed using in situ hybri¬ 
disation, if necessary, on one single 
organism taken from an infected 
person. This should be particularly 
valuable in the areas of Latin Amer¬ 
ica where the leishmanias responsi¬ 
ble for disease often multiply very 
slowly in the human body so that 
only a few parasites may be avail¬ 
able for diagnosis. 

The diagnostic technique based on 
DNA hybridisation should also prove 
valuable in North Africa and the 
Middle East, where leishmaniasis 
spread by sandflies is common. Vac¬ 
cines are being used in an attempt to 
give protection against the more se¬ 
vere forms of leishmaniasis. The 
DNA technique can be employed to 
check whether a person bitten by a 
sandfly needs treatment or has 
already been vaccinated against the 
same organism as that transmitted 
by the sandfly. The method could 
also be valuable in determining 
which organisms are prevalent in a 
given area, so that the appropriate 
vaccines may be prepared and other 
correct counter-measures taken. 

By arrang^&nt with Economic Digest 
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A brush with the PM 


Passage from India 



It is not only a face that 
launches a thousand 
troops—and more than 
that Mrs Gandhi has—it is 
a face which brings out a 
thousand paint brushes as 
well. These days Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi is sitting for two illust¬ 
rious painters: Mr K. K. 
Hebbar, who is chairman 
of the Lalit Kala Akademi, 
and, more recently, for Mr 
Michael Werboff, a Rus¬ 
sian expatriate painter 
who has been living in 
New York for over half a 
century—in the Museum 
of Modern Art. Both paint¬ 
ings have been commis¬ 
sioned by the Indian gov¬ 


ernment. Mr Werboff, it 
seems, considers the Indi¬ 
an Prime Minister to be an 
ideal model: according to 
him she has patiently 
stood for nearly two hours, 
without complaining. 

But whether Mrs Gandhi 
sits for a portrait or not, 
they will be done. Pub¬ 
lished above Is a charcoal 
sketch of the Prime Minis¬ 
ter by Mr V. I. Artamonov, 
the art director of Soviet- 
land publications in India. 
The Soviet painter studied 
hundreds of her photo¬ 
graphs and portraits be¬ 
fore doing his sketch. 


A dream come true? 


The motorists’ dream of 
an alternative fuel for 
their oil-guzzling engines 
is possibly coming true. 
Experiments being carried 
out by the public sector 
undertaking Oil India Li¬ 
mited (OIL) at Ouliajan, 
Assam, have conclusively 
shown that liquefied pet¬ 
roleum gas (LPG), popu¬ 
larly known as cooking 
gas, gives one hundred per 
cent additional 

kilometreage in compari¬ 
son to petrol, the conven¬ 


tional fuel. Apart from in¬ 
creasing fuel efficiency, 
LPG will also help in pro¬ 
tecting the car’s cylinder 
walls and bearings. A Rs 
4000 worth kit is all that 
will be needed to get a 
vehicle moving on the LPG 
system. OIL has now 
sought permission from 
the Assam government to 
meet the statutory re¬ 
quirements for running 
the LPG powered four- 
wheelers on public roads 
for demonstration. 


David Lean is almost 
through with the shooting 
of A passage to India. Re¬ 
cently the 75-year-old 
director, who has not 
made a film for the last 14 
years after Ryan’s daugh¬ 
ter, wound up shooting in 
Bangalore and moved to 
Kashmir to shoot a few 
final scenes. 

Lean’s unit, which has 


had a pretty rough time in 
Bangalore, was cheered up 
last month by the arrival 
of Sir Alec Guinness, 

Lean is also satisfied 
with the performance of 
Victor Banerjee as Dr 
Aziz. But there was one 
casualty: Dame Peggy 
Ashcroft broke her leg 
while shooting and is still 
convalescing in Bangalore. 


A little knowledge is. 


The news agencies can 
sometimes put out news 
items full of bloomers, 
which get published all 
over the country because 
most newspaper 
copydesks seldom doubt 
the authenticity of the 
wire services. On 7 March 
for example, the Press 
Trust of India (PTI) put 
out a newsitem, stating 
that a judicial ma^trate 
in Saharanpur hao issued 
a non-baiiable warrant 
against Mrs Maneka Gan¬ 
dhi in a “civil complaint” 
lodged against her under 
“Section 500 Cr.P.C.” War- 
rants are not issued in civil 
cases, because the Civil 
Procedure Code (CPC) 
which governs such trials, 
provides for ex-parte hear¬ 
ings in case the summons 


are not responded to. 
Moreover, a civil com¬ 
plaint cannot be lodged 
“under Section 500 
Cr.P.C.” (Cr.P.C. is the 
abbreviation for Code of 
Criminal Procedure.) The 
Cr.P.C. provides for rules 
of procedure in the trial of 
a criminal case, which is 
filed under the Indian 
Penal Code (IPC). The 
facts in this given case 
were that a non-baUable 
warrant had been issued 
in a case of criminal de¬ 
famation, filed under Sec¬ 
tion 500 of the IPC. The 
PTI correspondent mixed 
up the facts. His newsdesk 
overlooked the lapse and, 
what is worse, none of the 
newspapers which pub¬ 
lished the item questioned 
the facts of the item. 
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Lata Mangeshkar sings 
for charity 



Lata Mangeshkar (left) flanked by Aditya Birla 
(right) at the press conference 


Jaspal Singh: A BJP allyt 



Jaspal Singh 


Jaspal Sinah, the con¬ 
troversial police officer of 
Gujarat whose transfer 
from the post of police 
commissioner of Baroda 
sparked off bloody com¬ 
munal riots in that city in 
December 1982, was seen 
at the venue of the nation¬ 
al executive meet of the 
Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP) in Ahmedabad re¬ 


cently, raising many an: 
eyebrow. Jaspal Sittf*" 
who is fighting the GuJarat 
government for his ri^ (o 
retire voluntarily from the} 
police service and against- 
nis suspension by the gov<. 
ernment for alleged'; 
breach of service re^a- . 
tions, is suspected , by- 
many CongreM(I) men Of 
sympathising with the 
BJP. When he arrived at 
■the venue, curious news¬ 
men asked him if he Was 
joining the BJP. He mere¬ 
ly saicTthat he had come to 
consult Ram Jethmalani, a 
prominent lawyer, about 
his case. Singh plans to 
settle in Baroda after his 
retirement. Baroda is a 
stronghold of the B^ and 
many people feel that the, 
ambitious police officer 
will eventually take to 
public life. However, for. 
the moment, his visit to 
the BJP meet remains an 
enigma. 


The lady was clearly out out six years. Though Lata 
of her element. Facing the has never been to Anand- 
audience was not a new wan herself, she knows 
experience. But talking, many people who support 
instead of singing, to the the social workers. They 
crowd facing her is some- had been urging her to 
thing Lata Mangeshkar is contribute to Baba Amte’s 
not accustomed to. So, she cause. The concert, in 
brought a written speech which Nitin Mukesh and 
and in her almost girlish Shailendra Singh will also 
voice quickly read out the participate, is expected to 
announcement that a spe- raise Rs 20 lakhs. Tickets 
cial charity show would be for the concert, which will 
held in April to raise funds be held at the Brabourne 
for Baba Amte’s leprosy stadium in Bombay, have 
treatment programme, been priced between Rs 30 
Aditya Birla, who played ,to Rs 1000. But as Lata 
host to the gathering of noted in her speech, with 
press reporters, was quick the support of industrial- 
to add that Lataji was per- ists like Aditya Birla and 
forming free of charge. Vijay Merchant selling 
The programme, in aid those tickets should not be 
of Baba Amte’s famous a problem. In any case, no 
Anandwan project, in persuasion isineeded to 
north Maharashtra, has collect people to hear 
been in the works for ab- Lataji sing. 


It’s Showtime now 

Early this month, Lana professional lives of film 
Publishing Company, the personalities. In addition, 
publishers of Stardust and it provides insights into 
Society, gave birth to a new the actual working of films 
maganne: Showtime. It is and filmmaking. Surender 
not a run-of-the-mill film Bhatia, former associate 
magazine. It is different In editor of Society, has 
its concept and execution taken over the editing of 
as it focuses more on the the magazine. 
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In 20 years we've moved hous e sev en times 

but I have always 
retained 
my dudhwala! 


Yes, Amul Milk Powder has been a 
trusted friend With Amul around, 
you are never without milk in the 
house whether you need it for 
curds, kheer, haiwa, cake, milkshake, 
rasogollas gulab lamuns or even a 
cup of tea 

And you know how fussy children 
and grown-ups can be They want 
their lassi, dahi, pudding, etc 
")ust right", day after day after day 
With Amul Milk Powder it's easy, 
because the consistency of the milk 
remains the same Has remained the 
same, in fact, for 20 years 


Amul 

MILK POWDER 

It's like having a dairy 
in your home. 






Marketed by 

C uiarat Co operatwe Milk Marketing 
r<Ni«ration Ltd Anand 
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Produced by Vikram A. Sarabhai Community Science Centre and VIKSAT Ahmedabad 


Sea turtles__Do you know? 



Five kinds of marine turtles live 
and breed on the Indian sea coast. 
The female comes ashore thrice dur¬ 
ing the winter months and lays about 
100 eggs. Sea turtles vary in size 
from the 75 cm ridley, which is 
common on the Madras coast, to the 
great leatherback reported from 
Ceylon and Kerala, which grows to 
2.5 metres in length. The commer¬ 
cially valuable sea turtles are the 
green sea turtle, noted for its meat 
and the hawksbill, for its shell. 
Another species, the loggerhead, is 
not common in India. The slaughter 
of sea turtles for meat and shells 


and the collection of their eggs have 
made them rare. They are receiving, 
at least, token protection in some 
places but the doom of sea turtles is 
that affluent countries pay record 
prices for protein they do not need. 
If the eggs are not robbed by humans 
or animals they hatch 50 cms under 
the sand, in about 60 days after 
laying. The babies dig to the surfa;e 
and race into the surf. It is estimated 
that only one in a thousand babies 
reaches adulthood. They live for ab¬ 
out 40 years and their food consists 
of sea grass, crabs and fish. Sea 
turtles are not protected in India. 


Make a boomerang 



The boomerang is the most per¬ 
fect technical device that primitive 
men ever invented. The chief charac¬ 
teristic of this weapon, which is used 
by the aborigines of Australia, is its 
ability to return to the thrower. You 
can make a working boomerang out 
of cardboard. Draw the outline of the 
boomerang on a piece of thin card¬ 
board copying the figure given here, 
Cut your boomerang out, balance it 
on your left forefinger and flick one 
of tne legs of the boomerang sharply 
with your other forefinger. See how 
it takes off and revolves through the 
air like a small propeller before 
returhing to you. The Australian 
aborigines used the boomerang for 
hvnting their prey. 


The ever-increasing demand for.-, 
energy and the dwindling supplies of.. 
conventional fuel on the one hand,' 
and ecological constraints on the 
other, make fusion an attractive 
energy alternative. Nuclear fusion 
reactions are the source of the sun’s 
energy. It is a process in which two 
lighter nuclei fuse together to form a 
heavier nucleus in the high energy of 
the sun’s core, releasing energy. In 
the high temperatures necessary for 
fusion the “fourth state of matter," 
or plasma, is realised. Plasma is the 
state beyond the familiar solid, li¬ 
quid or gaseous states. While the 
other three states form the bulk of 
our experienceSS^o of the universe is 
in the plasma state. 


Snippets 


MOST insects use their most general 
camouflage while resting. 

THE major difference between con¬ 
tinents and oceans is the thickness of 
their crusts. The continental crust 
ranges from being 20—70 km thick, 
whereas the mean oceanic crust is 
only about six km thick. 

MOST animals are supposed to be 
colourblind. Scientists nave recently 
shown that many mammals, such as 
cats, dogs and horses, are physiologi¬ 
cally capable of detecting colour 
differences. 


Figure this out 


What is the least number of con¬ 
secutive numbers which will add up 
to 1000? 


0001 = ZOZ + lOZ + OOZ + 661 + 861 

•snqx S aq 

oj punoj SI 'jcSotui ue aq Xeui e jeqj 
os ‘u JO aniEA jsBaj aqx e aoj sanjBA 
iaSatui laS )ou op om *u joj f jo 

£ ‘Z Jnd aM Ji 'u loj .s ‘k T ‘Z sa^IEA 

0001 OJ jenba aq asnui stqx 

(I - 11+ BZ) U ^ 

lilq uaAiS 81 B qjiM 8utuui8aq 
sjaqumu aAijhaasuoa u jo uins aqx 

uoi)n|OS 


Thought for the week 

The first atomic bomb destroyed 
more than the city of Hiroshima. It 
also exploded our inherited, out¬ 
dated political ideas —Albert Bin- 
stein 
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VVhether It's a 30,000 tonne freighter In mld-PacIflc or a slow-moving bullock cart In TIruchlrapalll 

New India offers you all the assurance you need 
against loss of goods In transit. 


EiliaraM 
'' 3. Donwittc 
PKkigf Policy 
' 4. All Rliks 
Inwrvici 
B. BurgliiyB 
' Houta Breikins 

6. Fire Iraufinca 

7. Coflttlnad 
FlnlTMi 

' 8. Pusanoti 
Flight 

B. Public Liiblllty 
' 10 Carriar'a 
LliUllty 

»11. Bullock 0*1 
12 Pump Sat 

13. Padtl Cycia 

14. Horse 
18. Enginaating 

Inauimca 
IB. Prolaasloral 


17. Woihman'a 
Compenaaikin 

18. Mum Pariis 
IB Finality 


20. Plata Qiasa 

21. Boakwaa 
IntanviKkin 

22. Cash m Tranatt 

23. Manna 

and many mota. 


It's amazing the distancas New India 
will cover to give you assurance you can 
depend on. 

Whether it's for a valuable consignment 
coming to rest on the sea bottom instead 
of reaching London Or a bullock cart 
load getting damaged in some remote 
village in India 

Our Loss of Goods in Transit policy 
can secure you against unexpected 
financial blows anywhere in the world 

You name It.. .well insure It 

We have the widest range of assurance 


covers more than 74 different 
schemes . . ranging from covers 
against petty theft, forgery, arson, riots 
and strikes to professional Indemnity, 
marine, accidents, illness to baggage, 
travel assurance, machinery breakdowns, 
T.v. sets, cycles and even rabbits. 

And the premiums are a mere pittance 
when you consider the total value you are 
insured for. 

We have a work-force of 14,000 people 
to service your needs from a network of 
493 branches, 149 divisional offices. 


11 regional offices in India and 29 offices 
arouiid the world. 

Call or write to your nearest New India 
office. We'll be glad to give you compete 
details. 


So much security'. For so little. 






Sunity liWfc Beginnins 15 April 


MKS (IS A|H«-14 May) 
This may prov» to ba a 
Wrty go^ waak, provkhd 
you ara diacraat on your 
protaaalonal front- Avoid 
gatUng into oontrovaraiaa and try to kaap 
your supaiiora and cotlaaguaa in good 
humour. Studants can look forward to a 
successful weak. Be wary of a newly- 
formed frisnd^ip with a member of the 
oppcaite sax. Watch your haalfo. 

Oooa datai: 15. 17 and 19. 

Lucky numbarK l. 2 and 3. 

FavoursMa airscUon: North. 


ltO(H S a p< m agtaai. 
bar) The coming waMts are 
go^ to be very hectic, 
socially and otharwisa. You 
will benefit this weak 
through an association with a mambar of 
the (vpoaita sax. A word of cttJtion: do 
not take any unnaoassary monetary risks 
in the coming months. It would be better 
to delay matrimonial negotiations for a 
few more months. 

Seed dales: 18, 19 and 21. 

Lucky Mimbon; 4, 6 and 8. 

Faveurabla dbocttea: North-east. 


By AMRlTluftlu 

SAQnfTMttUS {1ft OaH^ 0 t 
bair-ld January) BusirteaiHr; 
man, you will find aevarai(^ .. 
axceHem opportunttiae J' i 

. eifoand your businase ac8«; - 
vities. Professionais, your efforts . 

maetwith success. Many of you ara Hkeiy - ; 
to acquire a number of expensive Hems. 

A word of caution: avoid extravagancsi . 

A very good week lies ahead 
tovars. 

Qaed dafot: 19, 20 and 21 . 

Lucky Rumbsri: 1, 3 and 4. 

Favonrabts dlrsctlM: South-west. 






TAURUS (IS Mayu-14 Juas) 
Your prospects for this 
week are excelient. The 
work of those engaged in 
some form of mass com¬ 
munication will be recognised. Those in 
senrice wilt geun the recognition of their 
employers. Financially you may have to 
face some problems. Do not get too 
involved in the hectic activities of this 
week and take care of your health. 
Oesd dales: 17, 19 and 21. 

Lucky numbers: 4, S and 6. 

Faveurabls dlncUos: South-west. 



VIRCO (IS Saptambar—14 
Octabar) Utilise all the 
opportunities that come 
I your way this week. Profes- 
I sionals are in for a promo¬ 
tion this week. However, do not make 
any changes in your plans, unless it is 
absolutely essential. A change of resi¬ 
dence is likely. Guard against deception. 
Those who are in love should avoid 
quarrelting over small matters. 

Qaed dates: 17, 18 and 20. 

Lucky numbers: 1 , 3 and S. 

FsvaaraMa dirsctlaa: North-west. 



CAPRICORN (1ft JaauaiiM4 
February) A week of mixed 
fortunes lies ahead of you. 
You are advised to be cau¬ 
tious this week and avoid 


taking decisions on any mc^ issues. It is 
a favourable time for students, most of 
whom will do very well In their examina¬ 
tions. Take advantage of any good influ¬ 
ence that come your way. Lovers are in 
for a fine time. 

Good dates: I 6 , 17 and 20. 

Lucky numbers: 4, 6 and 8, 

Favottiabls dirsclloa: East. 


GEMINI (15 Juae->14 July) 
This week is partlculariy 
favourable for matters re- 
iated to property and Insur- 
/-JTVi ance. Professionry matters 
will require greater concentration and 
more time will have to be devoted to 
work. You are advised to exercise cau¬ 
tion In whatever you write or apeak. Your 
family members will be a source of 
happiness and inspiration. 

Qaod dates: 16, 18 and 20. 

Lucky numban: 7, 8 and 9. 

Faveurabla diisctlon; East. 


LIRRA (18 OctobsrxU 
Navamber) The beginning 
of the week Is favourable 
for complsting outstanding 
work. Professiotutis should 
be circumspect in their dealings with their 
superiors. You may have to borrow some 
money to tide over a lean period, it Is a 
fortunate week for studente. For those in 
love, an excellenl week lies ahead. 
Take care of your health. 

Goad dstSK IS, 18 and 17. 

Uiafcy aambaia; 3, 6 and 7. 

FsvoaraMa dtrectiea; West. 


AQUARlUft (IS Fsbmary—14 
Match) Stellar influences 
I make this a very lucky 

2 ^^®^&waek for you. Busirtese- 
men will be able to push 
their deals through. Profoisionals may 
be rewarded with a promotion, Sotim 
member of the opposite sex will prove 
exceptionaliy helpful in your ventures. 
Your health will improve only H you are 
careful about your diet. 

Goad dates: 15. 18 and 20. 

Lucky aufflben: 5. 7 and 9. 

FavMfabis dtrsetfoa: North. 



1CANCER (18 July—14 Aa- 
jguti) Businessmen, this is 
'the time for you to go in for 

I new contracts. Take the 
initiative and start a new 
venture. Professionals should take 



advantage of the opportunities which 
oomatheirwi^. This is a good 

phime for coutship and romance. It is a 
tawourable time for going on a foreign 
tour. 

Goad datas: IS. 16 and 18. 

Lucky aamb at a ; 2. 4 and 6. 

Fa ua u i aM a dbictlK Nordt-aasL 


SCOftPIO (18 Nevsfflbsr—14 
Dsasmbar) Financially, a 
bright we^ lies ahead for 
you. Businessmen and stu¬ 
dents wlU be rewarded for 
their efforts this week. Sportsmen are 
also in for a favourable period. For those 
In love and intending to get maniad, 
this is the opportune time to doso.A 
letter may bring good tidfogs. Domestic 
problems m continue to (^ue you. 
Gead datas: 17, I 8 and 19. 
lucky Bumbara; 6, 7 and 9. 
fava u r a kl a MnicHau: North. 




nsCES (16 Marcb-.14 April) 
Thi» is going to be a wedk 
of changes. For those in 
senrice these will be be- 
neficiai. Seek the advice of 
eldars and experts in property matters. A 
word of advice: do not squander your 
resources, monetary or otherwise. A 
secret frtendship or association will prove 
helfriul. A good week for romance lies 
ahi^ of you. 


Good datas: 16, 18 and 21. 
Lucky mgaban: 1 , 3 and 8. 
Faveurabla dlractiea: South. 


Per ibesa aibo wars bam ou Ms 8 Gl 141b ar IM si auy HNBib: You 

are moat M«sly to succeed in Hfo by using your wits. Your ruling 
planet being Mercury, your tamfwainent is also mereuriaL 
People bom on any of these diiaa are tikely to oomrrtit crimes cf a 
HrvMKM tMdurs. However, cfliere bom on these dates have a 



great deal of social charm. Since you can get along with almost 

anyone, you can choose as your partner one whose birthdate flee 
on any date of the month. Your Ideal partner would be someone 
bom on the 5th, 9lh. I4th. 18th. 23rd or 27lh of any month. 
You are sociable by nmure. 





Rallifans have built-in superiority. 

It’s guaranteed. 






The perfectly 
co-ordinateci 
mechanism of the 
Rallifan Superstar 
Is designed for 
trouble-free service 


■<Qr ^ ^tjlr 
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When it comes to a smooth performance, a 
Rallifan Superstar is hard to match. With 
double bail-bearings for longer motor life and 
silent performance. And minutely balanced 
blades for even air distribution The all-metal 
regulator ensures endurance To give you a fan 
that is high on efficiency. 

Rely on the Superstar. It's a top performer. 


Rallifan 

Aquality proc&ictfram 


¥ 




Mini nmmung) owiip 






(Klym&wu 

O fitnan ran into trou- 
We with one of his 
felugu film producers. 

The latter was so enraged 
that he went about niaTign- 
ing Suman, saying that ne 
was undependable and un¬ 
cooperative. To counter 
the producer’s malicious 
propaganda, Suman very 
cleverly organised a press 
conference where he cal¬ 
led all his other film pro¬ 
ducers to give him a good 
character certificate. They 
all obliged him but later 
said that the problem be¬ 
tween Suman and the pro¬ 
ducer was essentially over 
a persona! matter. 

W hen Deepa had a 
baby and no films in 
hand she took to religion. 
She used to attend mass 
every Sunday with her 
baby and prayed so hard 
that everyone felt sorry 
for her. But now that she 
has abandoned her hu,s- 
band, child and marriage 
and is once again busy in . ■ 
films, she seems to have 
left her religion way be¬ 
hind. Nowadays, she 
attends church very rarely. 

Deepa: how religious? 



Zarina Wahab: satisfied 



P admini Kolhapure is 
facing a strange prob¬ 
lem these days as there is 
a sudden dearth of young 
heroes who can suit her. 
There was a time when 
everything was going well 
on all fronts for her. She 
was working with all the 
star-sons who were much 
in demand. Then came 
new heroines, Sridevi and 
Jayaprada who posed se¬ 
rious threats to her. And 
the star- 
sons 
proved 
miser¬ 
able 

flops one 
after ano¬ 
ther and Padmini 
was totally lost as 
the best roles were 
going to the new girls 
from the south. Her roles 
are now with leading men 
like Rajesh Khanna and 
Jeetendra who are too old 
for her. “I am in a mess in 
a way but'hope to come Out 
of it soon,” Padmini says. 

W ho says Zarina 

Wahab is facing hard 
times? 2^rina is still quite 
happy with herself and the 
rotes she is doing in the 


limited films she has on 
hand. All of them are 
“roles that mean the world 
to me,” says she. Two films 
she is most interested in 
are Poster and Agni daah. 
But will these films help 
her in boosting her sag¬ 
ging career? 

S anjeev Kumar is dis¬ 
gusted with gossip. It 
has either something to do 
with some woman in his 
life or someone he is sup¬ 
posed to have married. 

The latest is his secret 
marriage to an unsuccess¬ 
ful actress who has given 
up films. “Ireally can’t 
understand how these 
girls from the gossip maga¬ 
zines invent such wild stor¬ 
ies from almost nothing. 
Just give them a pen, some 
paper and their imagina¬ 
tion runs wild. Something 
must be done to stop them 
now,” Sanjeev says. 

T/asA Chopra never 
'J. gives up. His Mashaal 
did not fare as well as it 
deserved to. But Yash still 
maintains that he made a 
good film. He has already 
planned his next film with 
the same Mashaal team. 
Javed Akhtar will be the 
writer and Dilip Kumar 


and Anil Kapoor wiU head 
the cast. Rati Agaiho^ - 
may be replaced by > 
another actress becaiiiMi 
Rati is said to have ^ vep 
Va^ trouble during the 
making of Ma^haal Ytish 
IS also planning to make a 
small film with new faces 
and is said to be looking 
for talented youngsters. 

D ishi Kapoor’s films 
xV continue to flop at the 
box-office and he i$ fight¬ 
ing a grim battle to keep 
frustration away. The la$t 
Rishi starrer to flop was 
Bade dilwala. It was in the 
making for almost five 
years and was very bad 
technically. “It is very 
painful but I don’t know 
why they are putting the 
blame on me. I have done 
my best. What else could I 
do under the circumst¬ 
ances? This film has 
however helped me in tak¬ 
ing one decision. I am no 
longer going to play the 
lover boy wno dances in 
discos with a guitar all the 
time,” Rishi says. Rishi is 
now banking on three 
good films, Ramesh Sip- 
py’s Saagar, Ramesh tal- 
war’S: Zamaana and B.R. 
Chopra’s Tawaif. 



Rishi Kapoor: ghing up the 
playboy image 

T his time it was Shaba- 
na’s time to lose. There 
was this very strong role 
going in Sagar Sarhadi's 
(the man wno made the 
controversial Bazaar) new 
film Tere shahar mein. 
Sagar had a tough time 
taking a decision. 

Sagar thought iboiit 
his problemfor days 
and finally decided on 
Smita Patil. 
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TDPL 


the drug cony)^ 
that 
tuie* 

drug hidustry. 


ut'« r«» it 

Indian eomptnlai 
oltM tttflitr Itom a 
mataisa— “look to lha 
Wait" for naw prodncia. naw 
lachnologiat 

But at TDK., wa hava Mt a hcaJthv '' 
ttend of advanced R A D To develop 
naw products and indiienous technolofy 
at our own Rasaarch Canlra 
And we have several proud achievaments 

For nuapioi TDFL la bdfa'a int nadl 
coNfOOT to pradMC ftoM (he 
bsMcaMtat 
o Cft-nATlN-IHa-iovtaB aMtCoMor dm 
0 SODIUM VALraOATE-tho Mart 
■Mi-EpiMkdm 

AM TDPL la Mrt woriTi os^ coa ne a oy awdiM 
USA to orodM DANAZX)^ Om 
G jMM apoaaltjr. 

All thit — tnd more — at TDPL has won high 
acclaim fVoai profesaionala in Medicine 
and Research 

Aad that's ooiy port of the pMorc at TDPL. 


TDPL — a bright, brood apertioni: 

o Producing the widest range of quality drugs and 
markaiing ihasa at reasonaMe prices 
o Spending millions every year on advanced RAD 
at Its own Rawarch CMtte 
o Has developed several naw drugs for the 
ffrst time in India — including anii-Cancer, 
anti-EpileptK. Oynaec tpecialiiy, 
and other dru^ 

o Developing new bulk drags for import 
substitution and also for export 
• Marketing many generic drugs for beneflt to 
the common man 

o la 10 years, ales have shot op 20 times, 
share capital 2 5 times Including 
bonus issue, reserves are still 
higher than diare capital 




TAMIL NADU DADHA PHARMACEUTKALS LTD. 

_ DoAo Nogf,MoAiia600074_ 


TOn * not jiKt another drug company 


aoWAv* ion jhw A 
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BANGALORE: Here is a case of the 
policemen themselves disturbing the 
peace, and the people restoring it. It 
happened in Belgaum, on the occas¬ 
ion of the Holi revelry. Two police-' 
men who had been posted on duty at 
the Nath Pai circle of the city on the 
hiight of the festival were apparently 
under the influence of liquor. Soon, a 
wordy duel ensued between them, cul¬ 
minating in a clash. At first, passersby 
were amused at the spectacle of keep¬ 
ers of the peace themselves fitting. 
But amusement gave way to concern 
when the encounter between the 
policemen threatened to assume se¬ 
rious proportions. Finally, the passers- 
by themselves intervened, separated 
the police, and restored the peace— 
Newstime (V. R. N. Naidu, Hyderabad) 

BANDA; An invigilator has come up 
with a startling argument: 'A brilliant 
student must not use his talents for his 
own benefit but should share his know¬ 
ledge with others during an examina¬ 
tion.’ The invigilator snatched away 
k the question papers of a 'btilliant* 
kstudent, and gave it to other students 
’ to copy from. “You have done enough 
for yourself. Now let others write so 
that they can also get throu^,” he 
told the nonplussed student who Idter 
lodged a complaint with the district 
magistrate. The magistrate ordered an 
inquiry into the incident, which took 
place at Tindwari during the high 
school examinations —ladiaa Express 
(K. R. Ramachandran, Bombay) 

RANCHI: The town haH named after 
Mahatma Gandhi has been put to a 
number of odd uses. First it was let out 
to the CRP. On several occasions 
thereafter, the hall was used for 
cabaret shows, musical performances 
and dances. Ihen it was announced 
that the hall would be let out to 
sDoordarshan for putting up a relay 
station. Now. to add insult to injury, 
the excise department is about to use 
the hall to hold auctions for liquor 


shops. Mahatma Gandhi, who was an 
advocate of prohibition all his life, 
could well have been turning in his 
grave—New Republic (B. Ravi Shank¬ 
ar, Ranchi) 

MADRAS: The Madras high court up¬ 
held the expulsion of a second year BA 
(politics) student for urinating in the 
examination hall. The student, who 
was charged with urinating behind an 
alffiirah was expelled after an inquiry 
was held into the incident, on the 
evidence of several witnesses, includ¬ 
ing the sweeper who cleaned the spot. 
Dismissing the writ petition filed by 
the student, the judge said that such 
behaviour deserved the condemnation 
of all right thinking people—Indian 
Express (T. Siddharthan, Andakudi) 

TIRUNELVELI; A divorced woman 
has taken recourse to a novel method 
to protest against the evil of dowry. 
The woman, Saradambal. took part in 
a procession organised by the kisan 
panchayat at Tenkasi. She sported a 
board around her neck condemning 
her ex-husband. The board read; 'Sara¬ 
dambal is hungry and homeless. Prose¬ 
cute dowry swindler R. Ramasubrama- 
nium*—Indian Express (K. Vasantha- 
kumar, Arumuganeri) 

PATIALA: The students of the local 
Khaisa college here faced an unusual 
*situation with the emergence of two 
principals and two managing commit¬ 
tees for the college. One of the manag¬ 
ing committees remstated Mr Gurtej 
Singh who was suspended some time 
back, as principal, while the other 
committee appomted Mr Kartar Singh 
as his successor. The matter has been 
referred to the Punjab University au 
thorities —Hindustan Times (A.S. Bha- 
tla, Dehra Dun) 

VARANASI: Keshavrao Nayak set a 
record of sorts by playing the tabJa 
non-stop for 48 hours on 10 March. 
Nayak displayed his blistered fingers 
after the performance, which he said 
he had undertaken to arouse con¬ 
sciousness for world peace—Times of 
Deccan (D. Gundu Rau, Bangalore) 

MADRAS: A Congress(I) MP threw 
tantrums on not having a two berth 
railway coupe allotted to him. This 
happened in the Madras bound Shen- 
cottah passenger train. The MP be¬ 
came furious when he boarded the 
train at Sirfcaii along with a teenaged 
girl and found that no coupe had been 
allotted to him. The only one available 
had been aUotted to a couple in the 
normal course and the bona fide pas¬ 
sengers were occupying it. The MP 
held the alarm chain and threatened 
to hold up the train. To save the 
situation, both the station master and 
the guard persuaded the two passen¬ 
gers to move over to another compart¬ 
ment—iiitfiaj] Express (S.L. Ramabad- 
ran, Madras). 


IWWiMit Comni^ 

The Bharatiya Janata Party hgs 
the potential of becoming an 
alternative to the Congressft). 
But this would not happen in 
1985. We are realists—Atu Be¬ 
han Vajpayee, BJP president, at 
a news conference in Ahmedabad 

I am ambitious and 1 see nothing 
wrong in being so. In fact eveiy- 
body should be ambitious—Shall- 
nitai Patil, in Femina 

I don’t consider anyone my 
enemy...I hope Mrs Gandhi does 
not consider the opposition her 
enemy—Chandra Shekhar, in 
Weekend Review 

There is nothing called a free 
press anywhere m the world—D. 
R. Mankekar, in Asiaweek 

If I am anybody’s agent, it is that 
of India—Farooq Abdullah, 
quoted in Times of India 

Theie hardly is martial law in the 
country (Bangladesh). The politic¬ 
al parties are free and so are the 
people—Gen H M Ershad 

There are no quick victories 
against terrorism—Lalith Athu- 
lathmudali, Sri Lanka's national 
security minister 



My only illness is homesickness— 
Ronald Reagan, in an interview 
with USA Today 

Acting for me is like going to an 
office You punch in on the dot, 
walk ten steps, turn around, lift 
your skirt or your trouser as the 
case may be, wissle a bottom, 
drop a tear, laugh uke a devil and 
then break for lunch—Amitabh 
Bachchan, in Times of India Sun¬ 
day Review 

I no longer eat, drink and dream 
tennis—Vijay Amntraj, in Sport- 
sworJd 

The theatre is a dangerous busi¬ 
ness to get into—Renowned play¬ 
wright Arthur Miller, in Washing¬ 
ton Post 
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D« Flmiian (Btack) to movo 



Ivwwv (Whito) 

Omim of tlio Month 

Chan thaory Is curiously raganarstiva. 
Ghosts of old variations lonig ainco givan a 


dacant btirW Mtt oemo to haunt tha 
toumamaitt drtiult, rayfvad by iri|actiona ol 
anawldaaorsImplyatMdmamoiy. Laraan 
has suMostod that thara is a oartain 
thrashoM parlod after which h la perfectly 
safe to ralniraduca a variation, no mattar 
how badly It faUad during Its flrM bteama- 
tion, on tha grounds that nobody wW be 
abla to racaH the orlgirtal causa of death. 

Tha Ibbowing tftma shows such an 
sKampla even from ralativaly modem pras- 
is. Black's Una ^ play want out of favour In 
tha early 1970s and has rarely been saan, 
sinoa, but in 1984 one must ask tha 
qussdon: Why not? 

WMta: I. Ivanov. Black; N. Oa Firmisn. 
SIcdlan Oafaitca Najdorf Variation. 
Jugoslavia 1983. 

1 P-K4 P-aB4 2 N-KB3P-Q3 

3P-04 PxP 4 NxP N-KB3 

B N-aB3P-<tR3 6 8-KN6P-K3 

7 P-B4 B-K2 8 0-83 0-B2 

8 0-0-0018-02 10 B-Q3 P-ON4 

11 KR-K1 B-N2 12 0-N3 P-N5 
Whan tha thaory was dsvalopad this wn 
thought to be sulddal. Now wa are not so 
sura - or have wa lust fCrgonan? 

13 N-08 PxN 14 P-K6 J>kP 

18 PxP N-R4 16 0-R4 

I ramambar analysing tha incradibla 16 P- 
K6i? NxQ 17 PxP-t-l followed by RxB 


without racading the ooioome. It certainty 
daaarvaa more than a casual glanea. 
16... M* 17Q|i8 IMUS 
lilMM M-B4 KilP 

20f»-«1.|- K-M1 21N-B6 R-KB1I 
22I8-K7> K-M2 23 BiiNPI OtAORAM 
Black's position looks daaparats, but ha has 
a saving raaourea which vary naady turns 
tha tsbiaa compiately. 

23 ... N-I<3I 24 IIMI8* 

Forced. If 24 QxN OxN 

24 .. . RidU 26 OxR N(4MI6 

Hsraabouts it bacomss almost imposalbfa 
to avsiuata tha position. My fsallng is that 
objacdvaly Black Is batter, though IMiha'a 
portion is much assiar to play. In tha game 
tha playars drift into time troubls, which 
fortunately rellsves them of the duly to 
work out what Is actually going on. 
26B-R8 R-AB1 270-N^ K4«1 
28P-ICN3 R.OB1 26R-S2 Q-B4 
30R|1)-Q2 A-KN1 310-68 NaB 
32Qi(N(K6)M-N2 33Q-«B IMMI4 

34R-B1 R-K1 380-B6 fMM 
360-Re+ K-N1 37R(2)-B2. Draw 


An honourable ending to an enthralling 
game. 


MICHAEL STEAN 


bridge 


^ 'Sometimes it doesn't pay to be ethical at 
this game,' a friend remarked. 

, '(Mite often'. I answered. 'I dare say it 
was an accident?' 

'You might say that. Look at this hand; 


Dealer East Cams all 
A J 5 

: J 742 
Q 10 9 
AA J32 

4 0108 6 2 N 

^aas 

4 ic to e 5 S 

4 A K 9 7 3 

T AK 8 542 

48 


W E 


44 

T K to 9 8 3 
7 8 3 
40974 


'I was West', my friend continued. 'South 


played in Six Diamonds. What would you 
lead on my harxl?' 

'I Suppose you must begin with a trump. 

'I did, of course. Dummy's quaen held 
the first trick and dadarar lad a spade to 
the ace. Then, with what you call a learned 
look, he followed with a low spade. 'That's 
the sort of play you recommend In your 
books, isn't it?* 



'Yas, but East can ruft and piay a second 
round of trumps.' 

That's the point To make absoiutaly 
sure, I played a tow spade. He h^ to run 
the Jack and this was the position; 


4 — 

V J742 

♦ 10.9 

4AJ32 

4Q108 N 4 — 

4K10 6S S 40974 

4 K 9 7 

• A 

a AK 8 S 4 

4 8 

'Believe it or not, he played a heart now. 
arxl declarer was able to ruft both his spade 
fosen. East said he placed declarer with tha 
top spades, so there seemed to be no point 
in playing another round of trumps. If I'd 
thought for a moment or two before 
playing low on the second round of spades, 
even that idiot would have known what 
was happening.' 

TERENCE REESE 


- QUESTIONS 

1. What is a dumb waiter? 

2. The Low Countries is the cx^llective 
name for whi(^ three European nations? 

3. “No more bullshit." was the cam¬ 
paign siogan of which American author- 
turned politician? 

4. Which well-known heavyweight box¬ 
er was called the 'Louisville Up’? 

5. By what name Is Patirna Rasheed 
better known as? 

6. Wtiat is Horology? 

7. Name the mythical creature with the 
head and limbs of an eagle and the body 
of a lion. 

8. Who was known as the Little Cor¬ 
poral? 

9. ‘Sketehes by Boz', a collectton of 
'' essays was the first book wriHen by 
jwhldi English novelist? 

10. Only, two countries have won th4 


World Cup for football three times. Name 
them. 

11. In Hindu mythology, what is the 
abode of Vishnu known as? 

12. What do Leonardo da Vinci, Charlie 
Chaplin, Jimmy Connors and Jack the 
Ripper have in common? 

13. In Egyptian mythology, name the 
God with the head of a jackal? 

14. Boxing out, free throws, goal tending, 
and fake are terms used in which sport? 

15. Which fighter aircraft is known as the 
‘Fighting tetcon’? 

16. Wlw founded the Asiatic Society? 

17. What are the four C’s which show the 
value of a diamond? 

18. What Is the new name for the 
Russian dty Stalingrad? 

19. St. George's is the capital of which 
recently war-tom island nation? 
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So beautiful, 

you almost can’t bear to use it. 
















Sunday ctdssword 




1 .1 am btMy tossad oui of being cheeky—It’s nMvant. (9) 
6. Smoked with rage? (5) , . 

i g.OMnclivoaart)ttW8anwforatl,itsoeira,(7) 

10. Wei medioal man, b^ X (7) 
14:Utl0ftlMQi«eks7{S> 

12. Shelt ouidiout SO, yoiim and mine, tor ^oryl (01 

13. Judge wlMniatt grass to be saved. (8) 


15. Apparently the spy to go underground. (4) 

19 Exdamation of irritation about upper ciass coukt be a toothy aHair! (4) 

20. Always Inside a tear showing respect. (8) 

23. The top of the weapon, apparently, to lead the attack (9) 

24. Tot up the Frenph to confuse. (5) 

26. Criticised strongly when cooked In this way. perhaps (7) 

27 Tocrave.oddlyertough, whatahamwoulddo. (7) 

28. Produce to surrender to. (5) 

29. Such a reliable man having nothing left to hold? (5-4) 


DOWN 

1. Disney dog and rodent, with large number between, find one so wealthy 
and powerful. (9) 

2. Beams, we hear, to Nft up. (5). 

3. Kept apart one thus unpunctual and dead. (8) 

4. Pronouns in conclusion could be so tangled. (8) 

5. Little Shirley's shrine? (6) 

6. Ally to be found right Inside the demon. (6) 

7. Subway and Alaskan city contained in this musical timekeeper. (9) 

8. One who gives has a point In tim entrance. (5) 

14. Oespairin^y reckless lor wild spree in appointment. (9) 

16. (directions handled and besaeched. (9) 

17. Chiet who is tan? That’s so impetuous. (8) 

18. Ten years, not without heart, being rather degenerate. (8) 

21. Plano valued and chattered foolishly. (6) 

22. Editorial article to follow, evidently. (6) 

23. Remain right inside to wander? (5) 

25. Doctor and a graduate performed on stage. (5) 

febMea li Snmi ftMnmi M-M 


I.PapertIgerS.Ogle 10. Expects 11 Evident 12 Delineate 13. Gamma 14 
Hanoi 15. Emailing 17. Mystified 20. Faded 21. Uncut 23 Penitence 25. 
OarrdMls 26. Exscuta 27. Rote 28. (Consistent 


1. Plead 2. Pipelines 3, Reconciliation 4. Instate 5. Element 8. Estranged 9. 
Pilgrim fathers 14. Hamburger 16. Indenture 18. Impasto 19. Dangers 22. 
Cornet 24. Erect 


Compiled by Rita Tmnrl 
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DIVINE MEET? 



Tariq Anwar: cninal task ahvad 


IF N.T. Rama Rao can invoke the 
blessings of Lord Tirupati for his 
election success, then why should 
the youth wing of the Congress!I) 
lag behind? If things proceed 
according to plan then on 8 and 9 
May, a block-level representatives’. 


meeting of the Youth Congress(I) is 
scheduled to be held in the temple 
town in Andhra Pradesh. The last 
time (and also the only time) a 
Youth Congress meet of this magni¬ 
tude was held was on 9 August 
1976, during the Emergency, The 
late Sanjay Gandhi had been the 
central attraction then. Now his 
elder brother, Rajiv Gandhi, will 
dominate the show. The lYC(I) 
president, Mr Tariq Anwar, was the 
president of the Bihar unit of the 
organisation those days. Apart from 
him and a few other office-bearers, 
the 1984 meeting will be the first 
occasion for witnessing a block- 
level meeting on the national scale. 
The last conference was presided 
over by Mrs Ambika Soni, who is in 
the opposition now. Xhis time it 
will be held in a state where the 
party is in the opposition, and elec¬ 
tions certainly seem to be round the 
corner. It remains to be seen if 
Tariq Anwar will be able to orga¬ 
nise the show smoothly. 


DELHI'S BARRICADES 



The slain Sikh leader H.S. Manchanda 


THE daylight murder of the Sikh 
leader, Mr H.S. Manchanda in the 
heart of the capital, barely a quar¬ 
ter kilometre away from the Delhi 
police headquarters have once 
again exposed the chinks in the 
armour of the Delhi police. The fact 
that the incident was not reported 
to the headquarters for 13 minutes 
shows how lax the police com¬ 
munication network is. Are the 
wireless sets and walkie-talkies of 
the Delhi police mere showpieces? 
Had someone taken the initiative of 
running from the spot where Mr 
Manchanda was murdered and 
rushed to the police commissioner’s 
office, it would have taken hardly 
five minutes. The Delhi police sets 
up barricades at fixed places on 
major roads of the city at night. The 


old, unpainted drums and hapha¬ 
zardly strewn boulders which are 
used to set up the barricades hardly 
reflect the “Asiad city” image of 
the Delhi police—but the question 
is how many criminals have been 
apprehended by these static barri¬ 
cades? The car used in the Man¬ 
chanda murder was found aban¬ 
doned in a government building, 
which has the offices of the Press 
Information Bureau, near Parlia¬ 
ment House. Apparently, the cri¬ 
minals knew that after committing 
the murder if they drove into the 
heart of the city they would be 
safer, because the Delhi police, 
though present in large numbers, 
near the Parliament House, are not 
bothered about suspicious move¬ 
ments of criminal’s cars. 


BY HOOK OR BY 
CROOK 


S.M. KRISHNA, the union minister 
of state for finance, has been en¬ 
trusted with a sensitive task by his 
party’s high command. The CPI(M)- 
dominated Income Tax Employees’ 
Federation has to be broken up, 
and a Congress(I) uniqp has to be I 
boosted in the income-tax depart¬ 
ment. A new union, by the name of 
National Association of Income Tax 
Employees is being promoted by 
the powers that be. But Mr Krishna 
is facing an uphill task. Most of the 
officers of the central board of 
direct taxes (CBDT), the apex body 
which controls the income-tax de¬ 
partment, are prepared to be pawns 
in the power game. Mr R. Khosla 
was removed from the post of mem¬ 
ber (administration) in the CBDT 
when he refused to fall in line. The 
new membe^ in-charge, Mr D. 
Chakrabarty, is at a loss: even if he 
wants to toe the line, he will have to 
face hostility from his own col¬ 
leagues. Mr N. Subramaniam, the 
seniormost member of the board, 
who is in line for succession to the 
post of chairman after the retire¬ 
ment of the present incumbent, Mr 
Chidambaram, had been 
approached, but he too refused to 
play ball with the Congress(I). The 
man next in order, Mr Natrajan, 
who during his tenure as the chief 
commissioner of income-tax at 
Bangalore was active in a religious 
trust, may find the piquant situa¬ 
tion ideal for politicking his way up 
to the top post. This is not the only 
department where the Congressfl) 
is trying to promote its own politics 
in the trade unions. Among the 
civilian employees of the defence 
ministry, there are Communist and^S ?*- 
Congress unions, but both had, till a 
few years ago, been treated at par 
by the government. Recently, when< 
the leftist union held its convention 
at Ichhapur, neither the defence 
minister Venkataraman nor the 
minister of state, Mr K.P. Singhdeo 
cared to maintain the tradition of 
ministers addressing such conven¬ 
tions. Instead, they went to a func¬ 
tion organised by the Congres$(l) 
union at Cossipore, barely 20 km 
away from the venue of the other 
meeting. It seems that now the 
ruling party wants to promote its 
own unions in government depart¬ 
ments either by hook or by crook. 
Even the appointment of the new 
chairman of the CBDT may depend, 
on the officer’s attitude towards the 
government’s political fantasies. 

O.E. NiZAMUDOiN 
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libur first one should be the best one 


Amongst 5000 two- 
wheelers it's definitely 
the Baja I IV150 Look at 
the facts 



KKHsrAnr 




NO PEDALLING AT ALL 

The Baja.) M50 is a 
motorcycle It doesn’t 
have pedals It has a 
smooth kick start 


3.5 HORSEPOWER 


HIGHEST PULLING 
POWER 

No 50cc engine made in 
India comes an.ywhere 
near the Bajaj M50 in 
power That's why it takes 
the steepest roads so 
easil.v, picks up speed 
so last 


THREE GEARS 


THREE-GEAR SYSTEM 
The most popular gear 
s.ystem in the country 
Gears make riding a 
pleasure and save .your 
petrol 

NATURALLY, THERE'S 
MUCH MORE 
Fuel econom.v up to (55 km 
per litre Step-through 
trame so .you can get on 
respectabl.v Bigger safer 
drum brakes Front and 
rear h.ydraiilic shock 
absorbers because hyd¬ 
raulic IS best for comfort, 
rius the famous Bajaj 
ruggedness and reliability 
for longer vehicle life 
And the biggest two- 
wheeler after-sales service 
network, in every part of 
India; read.y with genuine 
Bajaj spares and trained 
experts 

NOW, THE PRICE 

The Bajaj M50 costs about 
nine hundred rupees more 
than the next most 







expensive 50cc two¬ 
wheeler But then, no 
other 50cc two-wheeler 
made in the country gives 
you a kick start, a three- 
gear system and so much 
power—3 5 horsepower. 
Because they are not 
motorcycles. The Bajaj 
M50 is. 

Now, is that such a big 
difference to pa.y, to get 
the best? 


oaiai msD^ 

motorcycle 

Travel first class 


Votua for money, for year 
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Pfde ahead mth Suxuld 

\Suzuki of Japan enters India’s two-wheeler industry with a 
\iointventuredUmmUKI MOTORCYCLES LTD. 

mm. fMe:ahead with the mrld's latest two- wheeler technolog y. The Ind-Suztih 
\0^^^ti0n keeps you tihead. It to India, Suzuki's two-wheeltr 

whdom^ that has the We.U. Suzuki has already 

mptureaa large share of the world market - - udth over249 models ^' 

ridden in IM countries around the International a uatity in 

fivOrwheekrsclTs a new experience, brought to you by Ind-Suzuki. t/ofjntng 
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COVER STORY 


Hm invuttBstM Journalism InkMiM«s fSrty 

Investigative journslism in 
India has come a ioh^ way since 
the exposes of the private lives 
of the servants of the East India 
Company by James Augustus 
Hickey. kV.KAXtATH, 

CHANCHAL SARKAR, A, 

RAGHAVAN. JUSTICE A. N. 

GROVER and MADHU JAIN 
find out how far investigative 
journalism has fulfilleaits role 
in society. 

22 EXTRACTS 


The pon and the gun 

JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH, the well-known 
American economist, writer end diplomat,, examines 
the three sources of power: military, religion and the 
media in an extract from his book. The anatomy of 
power. • 
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Amhedcai^e eaiiy rtiugi^ 

In the first instalment of his 
three-part series on Or Bhimrao 
Ambe^kar, MADHU LIMAYE 
recounts the leader’s struggles 
to improve the lot of the 
depressed classes. 
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llie most widely read, largest 
drculated Kannada monthly. 


Mayura is a magazine of popular 
fiction—from detective stories to 
romance, family dramas and social 
subjects to science fiction. Novels 
In serialisation, novelettes, short 
stories, skits, humourous articles 
and a multitude of light titbits are 
its staple fare. More serious 
literary writing also finds its place 
in the magazine. Translations 
from Indian authors writing in 
English and other Indian 
languages as well as from foreign 
authors are often featured. In its 


day. Mayura has encouraged and 
served as a launching pad for 
many a budding young Kannada 
writer now turned major literary- 
figure. 

In Its handy pocket-book format. 
Mayura provides quality reading 
for its targe leadership. Without 
being too serious and heavy. It 
alms to correct popular taste In 
more healthy directions. All in all. 
Mayura provides a break from the 
tensions and boredom of 
everyday living. 









i 


Ranging with tha timas 

Bangalore turned metro- 
^litan. Mayura and its parent 
organisation rapidly modernised 
themselves. New systems and 
computerisation of accounts and 
finance, new methods of manage¬ 
ment, new personnel policies with 
recruitment and promotions 
based solely on merit have 
transformed Mayura and its 
parent organisaton into a 
modem, dynamic and forward- 
looking Institution with a 
professional outlook. But the 
fiistitutlon has not discarded Its 
old human values. It does care for 
and look after its employees 

A public institution 

The Printers (Mysore) Limited, the 
Company which owns Mayura and 
Its sister publications, is a msyor 
public institution in Karnataka. It 
takes its social role and res¬ 
ponsibilities very senousiy. in all 
Its publications, which in their 


Oradatlon of (mniMMHIw Kpnn^ ffettHN 

Towa-nvlN droSottM (UPoeiriM or man) 
drcuiatloii in’OOOi 
aae 



Kormtaka Banealoro 1-IOIaMitowm 


Source ABC Jan—June 1983 

All ctrculatton figures pertain to Karnataka only 


respective areas are the largest 
selling in Karnataka, it strives to 
uphold the values of simplicity, 
sobriety and authenticity. Its 
criticism is expressed without 
fear or favour 


Today. If The Printers (Mysore) 
Limited is one of the largest 
newspaper institutions In tiie 
country, it is because It has 
always had a long-term perspec¬ 
tive. it believes In continually 
strengthening itself by investing 
In new machinery, in Improving 
the quality of its personnel, in 
sales promotion, in Improving 
editonai quality and now, in 
expansion, it continually strives 
towards improving quality In 
every respect. 





The Printers (Mysore) Limited 

The No. 1 Publishing House 
I in Karnataka 





'Gossip sweet and souR 


Khushwant Singh 


Flattery and satire 

Y ou have to be a master of words 
to mix the two. Our ancestors 
knew the art better than we. Badauni 
in his Mantakbab records some inci¬ 
dents when recipients of rewards 
were able to combine their dis¬ 
appointment with the gift with flat¬ 
tery for the emperor in the hope of 
receiving more. One was Mir 
Mahmud Mahwi who was presented 
with a horse by emperor Humayun. 
The disappointed civil servant 
addressed Humayun: “Exalted 
emperor who has an army like the 
great Jamshed’s has given me a 
horse which is both lean and un¬ 
steady on his legs. When I mount it, 
after every two or three steps, it 
stumbles and says ‘now you carry me 
for the next two or three steps’ ’’ 
Then there was the poet Anwari 
who was presented with an old horse 
which gave up the ghost on the very 
night It had been deliveied at 
Anwar’s home Next morning the 
poet came to court on foot “What 
happened to the horse we presented 
you yesterdav?’’ asked the emperor. 

Replied the poet: “It was so fleet- 
footed that in one night it tiaversed 
the distance from the earth to 
heaven ’’ 

The superior sex 

A s an upholder of equal lights for 
women 1 subscribe to the belief 
that given the same opportunities 
both sexes perfoim equally well. Of 
course, I make certain concessions to 
biological differences men are 
usually bigger and strongei there¬ 
fore make better athletes, soldiers, 
bullies and thugs. 1 also explain the 
predominance of males amongst 
master-crattsmen, painters, writers, 
poets, scientists, industrialists, etc 
to the later emancipation of women, 
in due course of time they will catch 
up and, perhaps, outsmart men in 
these fields. It is more difficult to 
explain why men excel even in fields 
traditionally regarded as feminine 
eg cooking and dress-making. All the 
best chefs and dress-designers of the 
world continue to be men. 

The unpalatable truth is tliat men 
are in fact the superior sex. Not 
biologicallv becau.se women outlive 
men and aie immune to ettrtain dis¬ 
eases like haemophiltu and the en¬ 
larged prostate gland winch afflidt, 
often kill, only male.s More male 


than female foetuses are aborted 
and the rate of infant mortality 
amongst male children is higher than 
amongst the female. But once both 
pass the vulnerable age of infancy, 
the male begins to go ahead in the 
race both physically and mentally. 
By the time they get to college, little 
doubt remains that the male will be 
the winner. 

All this has been substantiated in a 
publication, Studies in higher educa¬ 
tion, written by Professor Ernest 
Rudd, head of the department of 
sociology of the University of Essex. 
He has examined results of final 
examinations of British universities 
over the years and found that fewer 
women get first divisions than men 
but they also produce fewer third 
divtsioners. He concludes that 
“there are fewer geniuses and fewer 
dunces among the female sex.” 
There are some curious asides in the 
Professor’s findings: women do bet¬ 
ter than men in education, agricul¬ 
ture and professional subjects but in 
arts subjects like languages, litera¬ 
ture and the humanities in which 
they heavily outnumber the men, 
their results are much poorer. His 
overall conclusion is that while men 
produce more first-raters as well as 
duds, women produce more second- 
raters. 

Professor Rudd gives three possi¬ 
ble explanations for this phe¬ 
nomenon of male superiority in 
academic life. First, the atmo.sphere 
in the groves of academe is heavily 
male-dominated and examiners 
being largely men have anti-female 
bias. Second, women continue to 
suffer fiom the complex that they 
must not compete with men. And 
thii d, male superiority is a reflection 
of the difference between the sexes 
in their distribution of abilities. Pro¬ 
fessor Rudd believes the third to be 
the most likely explanation. 

Rich and generous 

ciT he good Lord gave me 
I wealth,” said John Rockefel¬ 
ler before he began to give awky 
large chunks of it to charitable 
foundations which bear his name. 
Andrew Caniegie did not think that 
the good Lord had much to do with 
the steel mills which made him rich. 
But he was mure determined than 
Rockefeller (who left more than 
enough to his progenyl to see that 
wlitii he had earned should not pass 


un-earned to his children. He wrote: 
“The thoughtful man must shortly 
say, T would as soon leave to my sotr 
a curse as (I would) the almightjSI 
dollar’.” Carneifie established 2,000 
public libraries in America and Eng¬ 
land. 

India’s handful of multi- 
billionaires had different ideas on 
what to do with their money. Most of 
them put their sons and daughters 
first and after making sure that tax 
concessions would be granted, left 
the remaining to charity. The 
greatest exception to the rule was 
Jamsetji Tata. Not only did he put 
the interest of the people before that 
of his family, he was quite clear that 
giving away money to the poor in a, 
country where the large majority 
were amongst the world’s poorest 
would be stupid wastefulness and 
propounded instead the theory of 
“Constructive philanthropy.” He 
wrote: “What advances a nation or 
community is not to prop up its 
weakest and most helpless membet s 
as to lift up the best and most gifted 
so as to make them of the greatest 
service to the country.” That was in 
1892 when he set up the J.N. Tata 
Endowment Fund to provide scho¬ 
larships to Indian students for higher 
studies abroad. Soon after, one out of 
every five Indians who qualified for 
the Indian Civil Service was a Tata 
scholar. 

Today, 80 per cent of the profits of 
the Tata's industrial empire go to 
nine charitable trusts which finance 
and control a network of institutions 
of higher learning like the Tdta Insti¬ 
tute of Social Sciences, the Tata 
Institute of Fundamental Research 
which gave us Dr Homi Bhabha and 
our first atomic energy plant, as well 
as the recently-opened National 
Theatre of Performing Arts. Not 
many people know that Jamsetji's 
son Dorab left everything he owned 
including the 245-carat jubilee di¬ 
amond, twice as large as the Koh-i- 
noor which he had given to his wife. 
Lady Meherbai, for charity. She 
must have’ispproved of the bequest 
because she died of leukaemia and it 
was in her memory that her husband 
raised the Tata Memorial Cancei; 
Hospital. 

The story of the Dorabji Tatd 
Trusts has beeit beautifully recorded 
ill tha Heartb^tofa tnm mitten by 
R.M. Lala and illustrated by Mario 
Miranda. 
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What ails our nation 


Kuldip Noyar 


A s a people we 
have become 
an insensitive lot. 
Neither injustice 
nor cruelty moves us. Thousands will; 
come into the streets if a lump of 
meat is thrown into a gurdwara, 
mosque or temple; but if a person is 
wrongly arrested or punished, there 
are few to protest. 

I have in mind the case of a Delhi 
lecturer who was sentenced to eight 
, years’ imprisonment the other day 
for not producing the 16 Iranian 
students for whom he had stood a 
surety in 1978. The students were 
L then demonstrating against the Shah 
r of Iran’s dictatorial rule and deman¬ 
ding the restoration of civil liberties 
and human rights in their country. 
They returned to their country since 
but a Delhi magistrate first issued 
non-bailahle warrants and then, af¬ 
ter the police produced the lecturer 
in court, sentenced him to six 
months’ imprisonment in each of the 
cases, in other words, eight years. 
The judge refused to have the sent¬ 
ences run concurrently. 

The news appeared in some news¬ 
papers. I did nut see any editorial or 
letter to the editor or a statement by 
any civil liberty organisation protest¬ 
ing against this inhuman judgement. 
A lecturer’s friend went to the Sup¬ 
reme Court and obtained his release 
>, on a habeas corpus petition. The 
lecturer’s friend, as far as I have 
been able to know, was not helped by 
any free legal aid society. 

More or less at about the same 
time when the lecturer was 
punished, a government clerk in 
London was sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment for “leaking” out a 
secret. As a conscientious objector 
she had given a newspaper two 
memoranda on the delivery of cruise 
missiles on the ground that the gov¬ 
ernment was spending large 
amounts on weapons, but cutting on 
health and education. The sentence 
rocked the UK; newspapers and TV 
and radio discussed it for days. Pub¬ 
lic opinion asserted itself against the 
excessive and “harsh” judgement. 
And she was described as a “power¬ 
ful symbol of what is profoundly 
wrong in our society.” A retrial was 
prdaredt 

the difference is between 
;« ^oiiniuV that has been under bon¬ 

if Fmiis rfiCetak /■•«“... •Ai'M 


dage for a long time and one which 
has not known slavery. But this coun¬ 
try has withstood greater challenges 
to its values. Communities or mohal- 
las have fought to protect their 
ethos. Even in the madness that has 
been unleashed in Punjab, villages 
have stayed as secular oases in the 
desert of communalism and the Hin¬ 
du families which migrated to the 
cities have been- brought back by 
their Sikh neighbours. 

But why the Sikhs as a community 
have not risen against the killings of 
Hindus or, for that matter, why the 
Hindus in Panipat did not defend the 
Sikhs or their shrines is beyond my 
understanding. Something has gone 
terribly wrong with the nation be¬ 
cause it has begun to compromise 
with violence. Or, is it because the 
forces of secularism, democracy and 
civil liberties have weakened? 

I know how some members of Yuva' 
Sangharsha Vahini, the youth wing 
of Jayaprakash Narayan’s move- 


When a nation 
does not fix 
its sights high 
and aiiows 
itseif tobe 
guided by 
ieaders who 
are too petty, 
too poiiticai, 
the people 
become 
immune to 
cruelty and 
callousness 


ment, are being harassed. For exam¬ 
ple, 15 cases have been instituted 
against Bhakta Charan Das of Chhat- 
ra Yuva Sangharsha Vahini in Bha- 
wanipatna, Orissa. When he was ac¬ 
quitted in some cases, the govern¬ 
ment brought more. He is as helpless 
as thousands of others because socie¬ 
ty has ceased to react to tyranny or 
against those who perpetrate it. 

Now, it is a case of the survival of 
the fittest and the weak are being; 
thrown against the wall. I do see 
some signs of pressures of the lower 
half against the upper half, like the 
Naxalites’ impatience against a sys¬ 
tem which sustains the tyranny of 
the rich and powerful. But I cannot 
understand the limited, insular atti¬ 
tude the middle class has developed. 
All the more, because it has been in 
the forefront in the fight against 
oppression and injustice. 

Maybe, when a nation does not fix 
its sights highand allows itself to be 
guided by leaders who are too petty, 
too political, the people become im¬ 
mune to cruelty and callousness. 
Their faith in values dwindle and 
since institutions are devalued and 
the government’s normal machinery 
does not function and channels get 
clogged, the scum of society comes to 
the fore and takes over. 

But what about small groups or 
even individuals who see the edifice 
crumbling but do not speak out? 
Those who compromise or are afraid 
to stand up against injustice are only 
a shade better than those who sup¬ 
press and dictate. The Emergency 
would nor have lasted for 19 months 
if the people had had the courage to 
challenge it. 

Something worse is happening. 
The tendency in the country is that 
those who are nor with the i ulers are 
against them. Till recently people 
were not so dogmatic in their views. 
Now it seems there are no shades for 
them, only black and white. This is 
the approach of the bigoted, some¬ 
thing which has lung been alien in 
this country, noted once for its toler¬ 
ance. Once when Nehru was asked 
about the communists’ doctrinaire 
attitude, he said: “Speaking for my¬ 
self, I find this approach wholly 
un.scientific, unreasonable and un¬ 
civilised, whether it is applied in the 
realm of religion or economic theory 
or anything else.” 











Thoug’hts on love 





Gearing for polls 

C ongratulations to M. J. Akbar for 
his well balanced and brilliant arti¬ 
cle Election fantasies (25 March). It 
will act as an eye-opener for the opposi¬ 
tion. The opposition has neither any 
programme nor any proper leadership 
Abbas Ah Mahdi, Aligarh 

The article made interesting reading. It 
gave us the current attitude of the 

P olitical parties towards the public. 

he biggest fantasy lies with the public 
for they are always dreaming of a 
government that will put an end to 
their woes. All parties are the same and 
on election day the people will have to 
choose from the lesser evil. No Durga, 
Ram or Hanuman will be influential 
this time. 

Arun K. Sharma, Bareilly 

The article underlined the potential of 
the various parties which are to contest 
in the next elections. It is a pit^ that 
the opposition leaders are stul in dis¬ 
array which gives the shrewd and more 
experienced Mrs Gandhi a winning 
edge. 

A. H. Subramaniam, Faridabad 

M.J. Akbar’s article was interesting. No 
matter who wins in the next elections, 
the plight of the people will not 
change. Shaw was right when he said in 
the preface to The apple cart that 
democracy is “a big balloon, filled with 
gas or hot air, and sent up so that you 
shall be kept looking up at the sky 
whilst other people are picking your 
pockets. When the balloon comes down 
to earth every five years or so you are 
invited to get into the basket if you can 
throw out one of the people who are 
sitting tightly in it; but as you can 
affora neither the time nor the money, 
and there are forty millions of you and 
hardly room for six hundred in the 
Imsket, the balloon goes up with much 
the same lot in it and leaves you where 
you were before.” 

C.Nagar, Howrah 


C ongratulations to Khushwant Singh 
for his article, Love (IS March). His 
vast erudition enabled him to quote 
widely so, as to fabricate a harmonious 
whole with absolute perfection. His dig 
at Platonic love shows that he has a 
realistic approach to love. 

P. Vijayachandran, Trivandrum 

Khushwant Singh’s essay on love was 
very entertaining. But he states that 
Platonic love is for impotents, without 
taking into account the idea of self- 
restraint. Ramkrishna had adopted 
Platonic love throughout his married 
life. Was he impotent or was he exercis¬ 
ing self-restraint? 

Aohijit Sen, Nadia, West Bengal 

Khushwant Singh’s article was superb. 
However his statement,“Platunic love 
is for the impotents...” was incredible. 
There is a narrow difference between 
love and lust. Swami Vivekananda ex¬ 


plains true love thus: “So beloved, 
after looking into your eyes all sorrows 
cease, one forgets the past, present an<j 
future and only thinks of thee alone. 

The lover says: ■“ 1 do not want wealth 
nor even health; I do not want beauty,.! 
do not want intellect, let me be bom 
again and again, amid all the evils that 
are in the world; I will not complaii^ 
but let me love thee and that for love's 
sake.” In this sort of love, all desires 
vanish. In the hipest love, spiritual 
union occurs. Such love is lasting and 
capable of growing. All other love is 
evanescent. 

Bibekananda Ghosh, Dhanbad 

In concurring with Balzac’s view that 
“love is the poetry of the senses,” 
Khushwant Singh takes a one-sided 
view. His assertion that Platonic love is 
for impotents is also incorrect. His 
outlook towards love is .superficial. 
Pralhad V. Kachare, Ahmednagar 


Brainwashed killers 


T^avleen Singh gives a poignant 
-■•description (The story of a death, 25 
March) ot the tragedy of Punjab. 
The fanatics have tried to still the voice 
of Preet Lari but they will carry the 
curse of Sumeet Sin^ and his widow 
Poonam with them. Bhindranwale is a 
creation of Mrs Gandhi and her aide, 
Zail Singh. Tavleen Singh is nght in 
saying that the unemployed Sikh 
youths have been brainwashed into 
becoming mindless killers. Something 
is wrong in India. The present lead¬ 
ership in both Delhi and Punjab have 
to be thrown out. How can Mrs Gandhi 
and her son hope to fight a war against 
Pakistan if they cannot even flush out 
the extremists from Punjab? 

G. S. Grewal, Chandigarh 

There is tragic irony in the mUrder of 
Sumeet Singh as narrated by Tavleen 
Singh. A few days before his death 
Sumeet was spared by a mob who were 


beating up Sikhs because he was cleah 
shaven and looked like a Hindu. Was it 
not his moral duty to tell the ruffians 
that he was a Sikh and should also be 
beaten up? Such a display of human 
brotherhood and moral courage would 
have put the evildoers to shame and 

a ed to curb communal hooliganism. 

above all, Sumeet might have 
been alive today. Sumeet Sink’s tragic 
death shows that if each one of us cares 
only for his or her own safety, then 
there can be no safety for anyone. Only 
if we stand up for each other, can we be 
safe. 

Surinder S. Suri, Gauhati 

The murder of Sumeet Singh brought 
to light the extent to which communal 
tension has spread in the state. The 
government never takes any action 
except to condemn the act after every 
murder. 

Ajiuj K. Saxena, Jaipur 


Effects of alcohol 


C ongratulations for publishing the 
splendid report Alcohol and 
women (18 March) by Brigid McConvil- 
le. It is indeed a scientific investigation 
by the author and it has clearly analy¬ 
sed the real effects of alcohol on 
women. Such articles serve as an eye- 
opener to the ignorant public. 

BiJoy Kumar Dutta, Jalpaiguri 

Sunday has done well to give extracts 
from Brigid McConville’s book. It is 
unfortunate that the poorer sections in 
India have of late begun drinking. 

/AT. Mohapatra, Rourkela 

The article gives the viewpoint of a 
Western author and has very little 
relevance to Indians. Sunday should 
have tried to find out about the drink¬ 


ing habit of Indian women and the 
effects of alcohol on them. In India, 
liberated women of the upper class as 
well as women of the poorer class drink 
regularly, even thou^ they do not get 
enough to eat. Every year many people 
die after consuming spurious liquor. 
Yet, the state governments continue to 
distribute cheap liouor. A study should 
be made of the effects of drinking on 
Indian society. Foreign books will not 
help. * 

Abdul Hamid, Bangalore 

Brigid McConville’s book has little re¬ 
levance in India where the number of 
women under the influence of alcohol 
is negl^ble. 

KrisSaadas Karmakar, Jalandhar 
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How credible is the pressf 


I n Scribes scrUf/u/s^d, Darryl 
D'Monte {Media, IS Marcb). makes 
some valid points. , ' 

. As a professional jonrnalislt. I wish 
Mr D’Monte had carried bis scrutiny 
further and probed the entire scenario, 
front top (editors) to bottom, Vie, no 
doubt, tend to naively presume that the 
/‘fourth estate*’ is the final arbiter of 
the morals of the country, when the 
i^afistlcal truth is that all the newspanv 
published in the country would 
(Ku'dly add up to ten million copies— 
ai'id that in a nation of 700 million. 

The end result is that the sermons, 
anecdotes, and exposes of Arun 
Shourie. Komesh Thapar, Khushwant 
•Singh. K. R. Sunder Ra.ian, M. V. 
Kamath etc mean IittJe or nothing 
to the Indian masses, a large majority 
of whom continue to see in Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi a guarantee of national stability 
and personal protection. It dearly 
means that we trf the press are not 
really lelevant in contemporary India, 

_ iieiihcr as communicators.nor as opin- 
' ton-makers.'nie Indian English press, in 
pariiciilar, has failed—and persists in 
the enor—to evolve a communication 
k.iiaifgv which would justify the exist- 
.% iice of the Indian press, within the 
realities being faced by the Third 
World. 

Then, there is the serious problem of 
credibility. Arun Shourie as the ever 
willing castigator of Mrs Gandhi (for 
the inequity of her management con¬ 
cepts) is the same Arun Shourie who as 
Ramnaihji’s then trusted man was in¬ 
transigent and inequitable while deal¬ 
ing with the striking staff of the Ex¬ 
press. While exposing the fraternity for 
its .subservience and slo|7piness in the 
coverage of the J & K poll and collater¬ 
al events. Shourie seemed to forget 
that, in a large measure, the causal 
tactors of the press vices and inade¬ 
quacies can be traced to the avarice of 
the press establishments. 


A press whiciiils exploitative (so far 
as remunfration of professional jour¬ 
nalists is concerned), biased (so fju- as 
fair coverage is concerned) and of 
limited impact (so far a,s circulation is 
concerned) is one half of the bleak 
.scenario. Now add to it some recent 
trends: 

• The invasion irf the media bv adver¬ 
tisement men, PR-men, idle politicians, 
menupaused socialites, frustrated nym¬ 
phomaniacs and sundry self-seekers, 
tor whom the bylirte is the'only wage to 
look forward to. This is making heavy 
dents on the professionalism of the 
press. 

• The “formula” journalism which is 
becoming fashionable, to which titilla- 
tion is primal and therefore, tending to 
mistake bitchiness for readability, 
slander for investigation, argumetit for 
debate. 

Unfortunately, it is becoming 
fashionable to become a journalist in 
India. It is a high profile ego > boosting 
profession and it seems to be attract¬ 
ing, like a tire on a rainy night, count¬ 
less disoriented moths. 

.\nd the youngsters seem 
to be unable to differentiate between a 
vocation, however intense or honest, 
and profession, and, unwittingly or 
otherwise, they enable the press estab¬ 
lishments to be more exploitative than 
they might have been. 

I wish Mr D’Monte, no doubt one of 
the most honest professionals in the 
country, will find the lime to “scruti¬ 
nise the scribes” in much greater depth 
and help the profession to re-orient 
itself, to become socially more 
meaningful and to rid itself of the 
dangerous notion, alarmingly gaining 
ground, that journalists have to dine on 
carrion meat—or to float around the 
town)s cocktail circuit, which Is sayirg 
the same thing in other words., 

Mario Cabral e Sa. Fiedade, Goa 


Celebrated journalists 


W ithout fawning on Arun Shourie, 
Nicholas Garland has given us his 
impressions of Arun Shourie and 
Romesh Thapar {Arun and Romesh, 18 
March). Arun Shourie cannot write 
against our government's bloody acts 
in the foreign press lest he be.accused 
of being a foreign agent, but now the 
world can know the truth. 

Beta Sayal, Hew Delhi 

Garland’s new book At{ Indian Journal 
will make Arun Shourie and Romesh 
Thapar, both di^ident journalists into 
international celebrities. It is a pity 
that foreigners do not write well on Mrs 
Gandhi and the>poor lady has to set up 
a stage in her drawing room and act 
before foreign journalists. Mrs 

Gandhi is frustrated because ordinary 
people like Arun Shourie are getting 
more publicity than her. She ts also 
becoming more and mnrd'> anti-West 
and pto-Soviet, perhaps,.for the same 
reason: Inspite of her sophisticated 




acts her slips are often revealed, as in 
the case of her rabid anti-Pakistan 
posture just to plea.se her Soviet men¬ 
tors. 

Arun Shourie can be accused of an 
anti-Indira tirade, but he does not talk 
without substantive charges. Inciden¬ 
tally, Mrs Gandhi’s popularity has 
shrunk in the world too. Very few NAM 
countries responded to her call to fol¬ 
low her to the UN. Her relationship 
with all neighbouring countries is now 
sour. Inspite of absolute power she has 
failed to unprove economic and politic¬ 
al conditions. Actually, Shourie is on 
firmer grounds than Mrs Gandhi. 

B. L. Kaur, Haryana 

Arun Shourie has answered well to 
Nicholas Garland’s question as to why 
Mrs Gandhi’s reactions to his expo¬ 
sures are so civilised. The fact is that 
Arun Shourie has gre^n too big for Mrs 
Gandhi to do anything to him. 

L fi. Laxmanaa, TrichirapalU 




Stamln the toy ' 

K * K. Sastf y's Star wars 'uffhh:*^fh' 

(18 March) was well -writteHv f 
feel that the entrance of filmsthrs imp; 
politics is not surprising as it is a ; 
well-known fact that politics Is the last 
resort of all scoundrels. 

Samanta K. Majumdar, Calcutta 

M. G: Ramachandran has maintained a 
good political record and NXR, though 
ne capitalised on his film image to 
come to power, has since proved his 
political acumen. Now Raj Kumaf,. 
Sivaji Ganesan, Prem Narir etc, have 
jumped into politics, taking advantage 
of their popularity. Political parties are 
now making efforts to induct stars into 
politics to counter the influence of 
NTR and MGR. If film stars are made 
into political leaders the state is bound 
to suffer. An actor may have a large fan 
following, but he will have to prove his 
mettle in politics before being 
accepted as a politician. 

L. J.Pardieshi, Mohone 


Plan your family 


I n his letter on birth control 
(Opinion,2S March) Muhammed 
Idris quotes the Koran “Kill not your 
children for fear of want, we shall 
provide sustenance for them as well as 
for you. Verily, the killing of them is a 
great sin." This line mentions ‘chil¬ 
dren’ and therefore clearly does not 
refer to birth control. Hence one can¬ 
not say that birth control is prohibited 
by the Koran.' Without offending the 
sentiments* of my Muslim brethren. I 
would like to .say that family planning 
is a must in India. It is because ot 
people like Mr Idris that family plan¬ 
ning has yet to be accepted nationally. 
R. Jagdeeshchandran. Madras 


Tennis enthusiast 


V ijay AmritraJ’s plans to build a 
tennis coaching^centre in Bombay 
will prove helpful to many youngsters 
(From champion to champion groomer. 
Portfolio, 25 March), However, instead 
of setting thb coaching centre in Bom¬ 
bay, AmritraJ should have set it up in a 
smaller town where there are no facili¬ 
ties for tennis coaching. Bombay 
already has numerous tennis coaching 
clubs. Youngsters in other cities do not 
have any opportunity to learn tennis. 
Shad Haque, Aligarh 


Not involved 


I n connection with certain press in¬ 
formations. lately publi.shed (not in 
Sunday) which involved the embassy of 
Spain in India with operations of im¬ 
port of Spanish guns into India, the 
embassy of Spain states neither it. luw 
any functionary of the same, has taken 
part, at any moment, in the mentioned 
operations. 

.4. Mariimdar. Hony Vice-Coiiinii of 
Spain, Calcutta 
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COVER STORY 


Has invesligatfoe journal^ 
become a dirty word? 


By M. V. KAMATH V 


To bepin with, let 
me, like Richard 
Nixon, make one 
thinp clear, inves¬ 
tigative journalism 
did not begin with 
Woodward and 
Bernstein nor is it 
going to end with 
Arun Shourie. In India it began with 
the very beginning of journalism. 
James Augustus Hickv did a com¬ 
mendable job exposing the private 
lives of servants of the East India 
Company, including the Governor- 
General Warren Hastings, for which 
service he found himself deprived of 
the privilege of circulating his news 
paper through the general post 
ofnce, a professional hazard the like 
of which many investigative journal¬ 
ists are occasionally confronted with. 
One Swedish missionary, John 
Zachariah Kiernander even sued 
Hickey for libel and won the case. 
His linear descendant in Bombay, 
Russi Kaianjia, similarly had a brush 
with the law and while Hickey mere¬ 
ly had to shell out five hundred 
rupees and to suffer an imprison¬ 
ment of four months, Mr Karanjia 
became poorer by Rs three lakhs. 
Investigative reporting is not exactly 
a paying proposition even if small¬ 
time journalists and fly-by-night edi¬ 
tors may at odd times make a little 
side money indulging in discreet 
blackmail. 

Investigative journalists of an ear¬ 
lier era—whetner in the United 
States or in India—were called 
*‘muckrakers” by a public unaccus¬ 
tomed to learning the truth about 
public faces in private places. There 
was a good deal of commotion in the 
United States following the publica¬ 
tion of U{)ton Sinclair’s The Jungle 
(1906) which was a novel about the 
meat-packing industry. Sinclair re¬ 
peated his technique of in-depth re¬ 
porting with The Metropolis (1908) 
about New York society. King Coal 
(1917) about the Colorado miners’ 
strikes and Oil. These works gave an 
aura of respectability to those who 
were beginning to dissect society 
difring rapidly changing times. Sinc¬ 
lair has since then had many—and 
equally brilliant—imitators. 

Time was when the Indian press 
was concerned mostly with reporting 
the upsurge of the nationalist move- 
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ment and had little time for in-depth 
reporting though every now and then 
a scandal—^such as, in Bombay, over 
the Backbay Reclamation—would be 
unearthed and much hullabullo 
raised over it. For reasons that are 
not germane to this article, the Indi¬ 
an press came to be described as 
tame, unenterprising and generally 
lacking in courage and journalistic 
prowess, which was unkind and not 
always true, but it took almost three 
decades of post-independence de¬ 
velopment efforts for India’s dailies 
and weeklies to bestir themselves 
into inquiring into the goings-on on 
many fronts. 

This is not to say that individual 
journalists did not play their part in 
raising questions about massive pub¬ 
lic projects and the manner in which 
monies were expended. Russi Karan¬ 
jia has been quoted as saying that 
today’s investigative journalism “is 
the biggest bullshit of our time” and 
that “what was yellow journalism 
yesterday is investigative journalism 
today.” Karanjia recently told a 
magazine reporter: “When I exposed 
Morarji (Desai) when he was at the 
peak of his power, I was called 
names. Arun Shourie exposed a 
small chap like Antulay, for which he 


got internationtn awards.” Like 
many statements, this is a half truth. 
Karanjia did take on Morarji, but he 
did not succeed in getting him 
thrown out. Arun Shourie did compel 
“a small chap” like Antulay to va- 
,cate the chief ministership of one' of 
the biggest states in the country, 
Maharashtra, which, by any stan¬ 
dard, is no mean achievement. And 
he achieved this distinction by pain¬ 
staking efforts at gathering informa¬ 
tion and piecing them together to 
make a meaningful case. That in this 
exercise he had the support not 
merely of other and lesser-known * 
journalists like Manu Desai or Gov-, 
ind Talwalkar (editor of Maharash¬ 
tra Times) but also of his proprietor 
Ramnath Goenka is beside the point. 
The deed was done and Antulay was 
out. 

The Antulay case was just one 
among several other instances of 
investigative reporting which in¬ 
cluded Inquiries into the blindings of 
the Bhagaipur prisoners, at one end, 
and the health of workers in slate 
quarries at the other. Much of this 
became possible because of three 
factors: the rapid changes in the 
social structure of the country 
brought about by massive invest- 
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A trictim of the Bbegalpur blindings: raising public consciousness 


ment and the tide' of rising ex^cta- 
hons, growing literacy paralleled by 
a corresponding revolution in print¬ 
ing and communication tecfamques 
and the infusion of new blood in the 
journalistic profession. By the late 
Seventies the situation seemed just 
ripe for a new me of journalism. It 
was exemplified by such excellent 
journals as Sunday, India Today and 
Probe, all of which have contriSuted 
towards a ccmsumer awareness of 
what is happening in the couptry. To 
dismiss theh collective work as “the 
biggest bullshit of our time” as Mr 
Karanjia has done is not only unchar¬ 
itable, but to miss the point. Inves¬ 
tigative journalism has come to stay, 
wnether one likes it or not Even 
otherwise staid and establishment 
Journals have climbed on the band- 
. wagon and are doing their bit to 
1 raise public consciousness, by mak- 
' ing ayaUabie their colunmato inquir¬ 
ing free-lancers. 

The situation, however, is not with- 
its perils. For every Arun 


Shourie, there have been fake mves- 
tigators who are giving a bad name 
to an honourable profession. Arun 
Shourie himself has now had his 
credentials as an investigator of 
standing questioned by a fellow edi¬ 
tor, Yogesh Sharma of Onlooker. The 
two have clashed on a story which 
first appeared in Onlooker under the 
title ‘^Did Photographs Lie to Arun 
Shourie?”. The stoiy cast consider¬ 
able doubts on Shourie’s penchant 
for investigation and scrutiny and 
predictably Shourie responded with 
fuiy and was allowed to defend him¬ 
self in the pages of The Ulastrated 
Weekly of India. Now Sharma has 
issued a rejoinder, and in no less 
furious terms, in the same magazine. 

It must be nice (wrote Sharma) to be 
Mr Arun Shourie. You mm get away 
Witt) ar^ng. You can do a shabby 
piece of invwHgation and rely on your 
past credRsIKty to slam it past scrutiny. 
You can drown out any voice, airy 
pubUcation that points out ttie hoias In 
your story. You can browbeat the 



f magaztnb mto cknyind ymk rpfoihder 
r in the issue of your dholce, even It It 
I means that the authors of the ortgina) 
I articles do not get a chance to reply 
’ simuitaneousiy. You can amend your 
r copy again and again, even as Mr 
issue IS being dosed. You can rSctate 
terms, tett the editor of the magazine 
what he has to delete kom his rape 
which is to accompany your render. 
And you can tie aa often as you want 
with no one the wiser. Por who can 
question Mr Arun Shourie? 

In his demagogic piece Arun Shourie 
has lied at least ten times and the rest 
of the time he has juggled around with 
half truths.. 

Now these are serious charges and 
an objective study of the charges and 
counter-charges bandied around by 
Messrs Shourie and Sharma would 
indicate that Sharma has his own 
truths. The moral to the story, of 
course is that investigative journal¬ 
ism is a two-way street, a double- 
edged weapon (to change the 
metaphor) and has to be handled 
carefully. It is not enough to investi¬ 
gate. A journalist has the further 
obligation to be emotionally de¬ 
tached from the circumstances he is 
conducting an investigation in. 

Nothing illustrates this better than 
a recent article that was published in 
The Illustrated Weekly of India on 
Operation Flood under the title “The 
White Lie.” The author Claude 
Alvares had started with the pre¬ 
sumption that Operation Flood was a 
hoax and that Dr V. Kurien was not 
working in the best interests of the 
country. Under the pretext of mak¬ 
ing an investigative study of the 
working of Operation Flood, Mr 
Alvares indulged»in what may only 
be called suppresio veri sug^estio 
falsi which was highly damagmg to 
.the reputation of Dr V. Kurien who 
may rightly be called the Father of 
India’s Mine Revolution. Charts and 
graphs were doctored (see Debonair, 


March 1984), figures were mis¬ 
quoted, as was quickly pointed out 
by the authorities concerned and the 
concert of supportive letters that Mr 
Alvares could get his friends to write 
gave the clear impression that this 
was not investigative journalism but 
a hatchet job that brought credit 
neither to the writer nor to the 
journal which extended its hospital¬ 
ity to him, even in good faith. 

The matter was pointedly brought 
out in an interview that Anil Dhar- 
kar, editor of Debonair had with Mr 
Pritish Nandy, editor of The Illus¬ 
trated Weekly of India. 

Dharkar. You can ^ that the man 
(Alvares) is out to 'get' this (Operation 
Flood) project. Later one finds that ha 
has even doctored soma of the statis¬ 
tics. there's a graph, for example, 
reproduced in The Weekly That graph 
is cut off at 8 certain point If you let that 
graph continue tor three years more, 
you will find that the graj^ which 
looked sb unfavourable suddenly looks 
good. you see, It Is possible to 
doctor statistics to suit your viewpoint. 

Nandy- But of course. It is inevitable. 

Dharkar Why is it inevitable? it Is 
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Pritish Nandy replies 



S ince Mr M. V. Kamath is 
Dr Kurien’s hagiographer, 
being paid a vast sum of 
money by NDDB to write a 
paean to Dr Kurien and Op> 
oration Flood, his chagrin is 
understandable. What we 
feel about Operation Flood 
has been appearing in The 
nimtrated Weekly and many 
other fora in India and 
abroad, including The Sun- 
day Times of London, 1 April. 
Had Mr Kamath X-rayed any 
one of our other stories we 
would have gladly replied. 


The coatroYersial Illustrated 
Weekly of India issue (left) and 
(right) Pritish Nandv 



absolutely unethical. it‘s a downnght 
he' 

The two editors pursued the matter 
further and ther Dharkar asked "Why 
didn't you use the graph provided with 
Or Kurien's reply* the very same 
graph I am talking about'>”. 

Nandy Because of space. 

Dharkar That graph was so telling. It 
said more than a thousand words' 

In this case Mr Alvares was caught 
out not only doctoring statistics to 
suit his purpose (which was to damn 
a major development effort) which 
was bad enou^, but in trying to 
score points in the face of objective 
truth, which was worse. The Weekly 
thus published a picture of a garage 
shed housing “imported” cars, giving 
the impression that the National 
Dairy Development Board (NDDB) 
was utilising public funds for private 
self-aggrandisement, when the truth 
was that these cars were gifted by 
FAO to the NDDB for use by visiting 
(FAO) officials and that FAO was 
even donating spare parts to keep 
the vehicles in a permanent state of 
repairs. The “truth” about the exist¬ 
ence of those cars in the NDDB 
gaiage was indisputable. But the 
truth about their being gifted to 
NDDB was conveniently suppressed. 

The following conversation took 
place between Dharkar and Nandy 
on the matter of what truth is, 
though Jesting Pilate was happily 
not brought into the picture. 

Nandy I think we all have a respon¬ 
sibility toward creating conditions in 
which people can speak what they 
perceive as the truth Your truth may 
not be my truth My truth may not be his 
(Alvares ), but as long as one is 
reasonably convinced (hat you are 
tiying |o reach the truth... 

Dnadair Of which there is only one 
There's only one truth. 

Nandy. There is no objective truth. 

Dharkar. Tfwre « only one truth. You 
are talking of perceptions of truth. But 
there can only be one truth. 


Nandy That depends on what is 
your philosophical position in life. 

Dharkar. What philosophical position 
can you take about costs of a project? 
ft either costs a particular figure or it 
didn't' 

And Dharkar might well have said 
there was onfy one truth about a 
given graph, if not doctored, or sta¬ 
tistics, if they are not doctored or the 
tact of the foreign cars in the NDDB 
garage, if a halMruth is not put out 
as a full and unchallengeable one. 

What Alvares did, in the circumst¬ 
ances, was not to do an investigative 
piece of reporting but to attempt a 
shabby piece of character assassina¬ 
tion unworthy of anyone who calls 
himself a journalist and least of all 
who claims to have done an inves¬ 
tigative story. “The White Lie" 
brought many headlines, was discus¬ 
sed in Parliament, but it neither 
raised journalistic standards nor the 
standing of Alvares as an investiga¬ 
tive journalist. 

Had the Alvares piece been pub¬ 
lished in some rag, it might not have 
been noticed, as so often is the case 
with reports of that sort. Investiga¬ 
tive journalism got a bad name pre¬ 
cisely because it found its way into 
the columns of a great journal and it 
is a warning to all editors who value 
their reputation. 

For investigative journalism to be 
truly valuable, it must conform to 
certain criteria: firstly, the investiga¬ 
tor must not start with preconceived 
notions, but must let himself be' 
guided by facts as and when he 
discovers them; secondly, at no stage 
should he distort facts to suit his 
fancy; thirdly, he must have a heal¬ 
thy respect for the personality or 
institution he intends to investigate 
lest his subjective views colour his 
objective findings; fourthly, he must 
take the utmost care to see that the 


language he uses to describe his 
findings meet with the exacting de¬ 
mands of good taste. Nothing is more 
calculated to corrode credibility 
than the use of bad language to press 
forward a strongly felt view. The, 
stronger the view, the more sober 
the language should be. It is largely 
because so many of our investigative 
reporters break every one of these 
rules that investigative reporting it¬ 
self is getting a bad name, to the 
point that a senior journalist can call' 

It “bullshit.” 

There is often a mistaken notion 
prevalent among a section of the 
public that every time a disgruntled 
employee says something about his 
employer, there must, of necessity, 
be some truth in it. 

Yet another myth is that a man 
with a doctorate is necessarily an 
objective person. Defending his deci¬ 
sion to publish Alvares, Mr Nandy 
told Debonair's editor Dharkar: 
“Claude Alvares himself is a very ' 
distinguished social historian. He is 
not just a murnalist as he is made 
out to be. Dr Alvares is somebody 
who 1 think should be listened to 
seriously...” Time and again it has 
been shown that more damage is 
done to the search for Trutn by 
so-called “very distinguished social 
historians” than by “just journal¬ 
ists” who, at least, are amenable to 
journalistic disciplines and cannot 
hide behind the facade of being 
distinguished historians. Journalism 
is an exacting discipline, even if 
some journalists fall by the wayside, 
bein^ only tog human. But investiga¬ 
tive journalism should be treated as 
something more than a sales gim¬ 
mick and investigative reporters 
must conform to rules that demand 
that they subsume their passions to a ' 
greater law which brooks no com¬ 
promise with Truth. Otherwise what 
we will end up with is yellow journal-' 
istn inside covers of a brighter hue.* 
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How effective is 
nvestigative journalism? 


For some people and 
some corporations 
investigative jour¬ 
nalism must indeed 
be a dirty, even 
hateful word. Top¬ 
ping that list would 
be Richard Nixon, 
Kakuei Tanaka, Gis- 
card d’Estaing (diamonds from 
Bokassa and the “oilsniffer planes”) 
the McDonnell Douglas Aircraft Cor 
poration (the DC-10 disaster neat 
Paris), distillers (who manufactured 
the ill-fated drug tnalidomide) and 
jA.R. Antulay. They were all singed 
badly by the blowtorch. 

Here in India investigative jour¬ 
nalism had a heady run the last three 
years and Arun Shourie and his 
colleagues in the Indian Exp^ss had 
a lot to do with its catching the 
imagination of the public. That it 
now more often fizzles rather than 
crackles is not necessarily because of 
any weakness of punch but because 
investigative journalism can do only 
one part of the job. It can expose; 
sometimes through a campaign it can 
follow through the exposure by de¬ 
mands for redress. Then it is up to 
other institutions of society—the Ex¬ 
ecutive, Judiciary and Parliament, to 
name three. All these have muffed. 

Take the executive. The States¬ 
man’s Insight team (the name, signi- 
•ficantly, is a copy from the Sunday 
Times of London) did a good open¬ 
ing-up job on the easy and free 
walk-in loans that the banks spread 
out on a tray in early January this 
year. Afterwards, as in the Kuo Oil 


By CHANCHAL SARKAR 


affair (where, too, it evaded its re 
sponsibility), it.was for Parliament to 
sink its teeth in and not let go till the 
issue was settled. But if Parliament 
is timorous and obsequious then 
what can investigative journalism 
do? 

Sometimes it’s Parliament that 
drops the catch, sometimes it’s the 
executive. If military firing ranges 
are dangerous and bring death to 
poor (as the Indian Express has 
shown up at least twice) and the 
Executive does nothing then what 
can the newspapers do? If the use of 
helicopters and lAF planes in elec¬ 
tion campaigns is shown to be 
patently discriminatoiy and unfair 
and result in Mrs Gandhi’s also hav¬ 
ing, in effect, a Rs 3S lakh interest- 
free loan from the lAF (as, again, the 
newspapers have shown) and the 
rhinoceros hide of the Executive is 
impervious, then what is there left to 
do? The Watergate investigation 
achieved what it did because the 
press could depend on the integrity 
of the FBI bureaucracy and the 
Federal Election Office for the pro¬ 
duction and preservation of evi¬ 
dence that made the exposure possi¬ 
ble. And all the work of the press 
would have amounted to nothing 
without the courage and integrity of 
Congress (Representative Wright 
Patman and Senator Sam Ervin) and 
the judiciary (Judge John Sirica). 

Even in democratic societies the 
response to investigative journalism 
can be to wet-blanicet it. Le Canard 
Enchaine in Paris, for instance, com¬ 
es out with a scorcher. The govern¬ 
ment gives its side, the story runs for 


a month and is then forgotten. 
French and German TV are effect 
tively controlled. The West German 
press, however, is tough and to it no 
one is sacrosanct. 

Investigative journalism has 
meaning only in a society wedded to 
remedy and redress. Where the pat¬ 
tern of politics and administration is 
not responsive to public opinion then 
investigative journalism can oo:a- 
sionally titillate and coast along on 
scandals, but cannot be a social 
Force. Unfortunately those ruling In¬ 
dia in the last 15 years have reduced 
India’s public to shrugging at corrup¬ 
tion, wheeling-dealing and the use of 

S ublic resources for public ends. 

othing can be more destructive of 
the climate of investigative jour¬ 
nalism. 

As if there weren’t barricades 
enough! Our courts try the patience 
of any Job. In November 1981 Sun¬ 
day carried a report about torture in 
M P prisons which caused quite a 
number of young prisoners to be¬ 
come impotent. Several public- 
spirited people filed a public in¬ 
terest case against the Madhya 
Pradesh government and Sunday, 
too, was enjoined as a party. On 
drags the case from that year and is 
novmere near moving into any de¬ 
tailed hearing. People remember the 
Bhagalpur blinding incidents be¬ 
cause of their sadistic gruesomeness. 
The papers did their job well, the 
other institutions remain unmoved 
and public memory is short. The 
Supreme Court is still seized of the 
Bhagalpur case and the prison super¬ 
intendent who disclosed the affair is 


(L to r) Giscard d’Estaing, Richard Nixon and Kakuei Tanaka: all badly burnt by the blowtorch 






*Press should inspire confidence* 


Justice A.N. Grover, chairman of the Press Council, tells Madhu Join 


Q- Do you feel that 
investigative Jour- 
naiism is acquiring a 
bad reputation 
nowadays or that it 
)o has become a dirty 

word? 

A: The question is 
-i:—- of a very wide na¬ 

ture. Investigative journalism as 
such, has developed comparatively 
recently in our country. It can be of 
different kinds; one, wnich relates to 
people in public life and their activi¬ 
ties, and the other, about malprac¬ 
tices in administration at all levels. 
Yet another type can operate i>i 
social, economic and simitar fields. 

As regards the second type there 
can be hardly any question of its 
acquiring an unwholesome reputa¬ 
tion or getting associated with the 
use of anything which is dirty. 

It IS only with regard to the first 
category that there has been a good 
deal of comment from various per¬ 
sons and organisations that in the 
name of investigative journalism 
there is character assassination, de¬ 
famation and sometimes even black¬ 
mail. However, that does not happen 
in such a lar^e measure as to dub 
investigative journalism as unwhole¬ 
some and something which should 
either be curbed or avoided. It is 
accepted all over the world where 
the press is free that it is the duty of 
journalists and newspapers to ex¬ 
pose malpractices and misuse of 
power or authority. But, whenever 
there is such exposure, it must be 
based on facts which can be estab¬ 
lished as truthful and there must be 
complete absence of malice or mala- 
fides. 

Q: How does investigative journal¬ 
ism in our country compare with the 
same form of journaiistic activity in 
othet countiies? 

A; While dealing with this ques¬ 
tion we must bear in mind that the 
laws on defamation and inroads into 


still under suspension. On the other 
hand, the newspapers did not pursue 
the case of Kamala, the woman who 
was bought from the flesh market by 
the Indian Express reporter Aswini 
Sarin. 

Does this show that the hurdles are 
put up just to trip up knight-errants? 
Not at all. Indian newspapers—their 
owners rather, and even some jour- 
nalists—Klon’t need hurdles. They 
often have close things going with 
the executive and politicians and 
have very little desire to take on 
governments and big corporations. 
Harold Evans talks about the Sunday 
Times taking two years to trace ^ lie 
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Justice A.tf, Grover 


privacy vary in different countries, 
although the basic principles may be 
the same. In UK and other Common¬ 
wealth countries, including our own, 
which follow similar legal systems, 
the law of libel and defamation has a 
lot in common. Therefore, the scope 
for investigative journalism is not as 
large and wide as it is in countries 
like USA where owing to the guaran¬ 
tee, contained in the First Amend¬ 
ment to the Constitution, of freedom 
of the press, much more latitude is 
given. The most prominent case is of 
the Watergate scandal which led to 
the fall of President Nixon. For the 
sake of comparison it has been 
claimed by tne press that in our 
country it was as a result of expo¬ 
sures in newspapers that certain 
chief ministers ultimately had to 
step down. It would, therefore, not 
be correct to say that investigative 
journalism by itself is acquiring a 
bad reputation. It is only when there 
is indiscriminate character assas¬ 
sination, which gravely harms the 
reputation of an individual or an 
organisation that the reading public 
starts feeling unhappy about this 
branch of journalistic activity. And, 
it comes to be associated with what is 
called yellow journalism. A distinc- 


of the McDonnell Douglas Aircraft 
Corporation and of being faced syith 
“the question, raised also by the the 
thalidomide tragedy, of how far the 
press should go on behalf of the 
citizens in challenging corporate 
power.” 

Scarcely any Indian newspaper 
would go very far. Few smalltown 
papers would investigate the ruling 
party, the ruling government, the 
ruling business interests or the rul¬ 
ing police. They could be whacked 
hard if they did and, nowadays, the 
probing journalist is quite likely to 
be snuffed out or beaten to pulp. 

In any case investigative joumal- 


g tion has also to be made between the 
exposure of a private individual and 
I a person occupying a high public or 
governmental office which may be in 
public interest. 

Q: Do you feel that investigative 
journalism really makes any differ¬ 
ence in India,»(onsidering the fact 
that many of the people exposed 
continue to enjoy the support if they 
belong to any political par^ and do 
not lose much face in society? 

A: That may be partially truej but 
that would only reflect the infirmi¬ 
ties and weaknesses in our political 
and social systems. It must, however, 
be remembered that a large number 
of readers, while enjoying the ele- 
' ment of sensationalism, do not unre¬ 
servedly accept the objectivity or 
truthfulness of investigative reports. 
It is, therefore, important that the 
press should inspire confidence in 
the readers. 

Q; Would you then say that corrup-^ 
tion is no longer a dirty word or that 
Journalists have not yet acquired the 
skills or credibility for real investiga¬ 
tive reporting in the true sense? 

A; There is no need to answer the 
first part of the question. The very 
fact that corruption is so much on the 


fact that corruption is so much on the 
increase itself furnishes the answer. 
Most persons condemn corruption 
and yet tolerate it. As regards the 
second part of the question, there is 
no doubt that investigative journal¬ 
ism is breaking new fields but since 
such an activity is comparatively of 
recent growth, it will take time be¬ 
fore the readers start placing com¬ 
plete faith in what is presented to 
them by way of investigation by the 
journalists. 

Q: Has the Press Council received 
any complaints about Journalists 
having been used as pawns by vested 
interests? 

A: No written complaint has so far 
been received in which an adjudica¬ 
tion could be given in respect of any 
such allegations. 


ism has two distinct angles—one is to 
tickle the public with something jui¬ 
cy (a British scandal, for instance, is 
quite bland without sex, vide no- 
ftimo and Parkinson) the other is to 
try and right a wrong. The Indian 
publisher can appreciate the first 
and is fa^ less enthusiastic about the 
second. Exposes are in fashion, 
“They add to circulation so let’s have 
some,” that’s the line. To run a real 
investigation would need an under- 
girdin|| network of information and, 
sometimes, a team as the Jtidian 


Newspapers are falling ever 








A>ther to buy th* Ywwest coitti>ut«> 
rised composing and printing 
machinery, but no one has yet 
bou^t a computer for storage and 
retrieval of information, the in¬ 
formation and documentation sec¬ 
tion of Indian newspapers is miser¬ 
able. In Good Times, Bad Times 
Harold Evans (who was uncere¬ 
moniously removed from the edi- 


lorsnip or ine rimes; recouniing a 
celebrated investigation like the 
Philby affair saw .“Our inquiry had 
been going on tor four months in a 
l^rious parallel with the piecemeal 
Hhd clandestine methods of the 
fwlrld we were exploring.” No Indian 
*p^er would put in that kind of 
money into investigative reporting— 
unless it were proved that it would 
rake in revenuel A B. M. Sinha has a, 
hard time surviving as a free lance 
investigator. There is no built-in 
machine of critical evaluation to 
shoot down the gim-crack stories. 
And no fund.s or grants for investiga¬ 
tions. 

India is a non-information society 
not because it hasn’t got a Freedom 
of Information Act or a First Amend¬ 
ment. That would be a pipe dream. 
But because the attitude to informa- 
^ tion is authoritarian and patronising. 
Government, business, public in- 
<stitutions, even voluntary institu¬ 
tions don't concede that the public 
has a right to know. One might 
ruefully conclude, then, tl^t India is 
a difficult country for investigative 
journalism and that much of it will 
be what Clark Mollenhoff describes 
as "superficial and sensational trash 
that passes for investigative journal¬ 
ism.” But Arun Shourie is on record 
to say there is no shortage of sources. 
While the country as a whole accepts 
injustice apathetically there are still 
enough people who will come 
through with information, often 
sticking their necks out to do so. He 
also makes the point that even avail¬ 
able and printed records, if they 
were only read, would provide a lot 
of grist for investigative journalism. 

If Third World countries should 
grope around for appropriate tech¬ 


With so much that couW rest on them, 
newspapers and journalists in India 
occasionally make a botch of investigative 
reporting and get landed with a bad name. This 
they do by playing God—laying down 
judgements and insinuations on inadequate 
evidence; by preferring time and again the 
political and sexy 'scandal,' not the injustice 
and social mismanagement that affect millions. 


nology, then the rabbling of inves¬ 
tigative journalism would be a loss to- 
their people. Because investigative 
journalism is appropriate technolo¬ 
gy. In a country where almost all 
sources of redress are emasculated 
or can be influenced it is the one 
most accessible and cheap. Only a 
tiny fraction of Indians can afford to 
BO to the courts. The police have to 
Be ruled out usually because they 
are always on the side of the feudals, 
the rich and the unapproachable and 
are now also heavily politicised. The 
newspaper (not, alas, the radio or 
TV) is the most accessible to vent a 
wrong in the hope of redress. 

During the Emergency Mr Karuna- 
nidhi, then chief minister of Tamil 
Nadu, gave a speech on the Madras 
Marina in which among other things 
he criticised censorship. He de¬ 
scribed how the press helped him to 
administer his state. “If I read that 
there has been a shortage of power 
in a particular area”, he said, "I lift 
the telephone and call my colleague, 
the power minister, to ask what is 
wrong.” A look at the daily list of 
quesnons in Parliament will show 
how many of them are based on 
newspaper reports. That Parliament 
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has allowed its Question Hour to be 
SO sanitised as hardly to matter is 
another matter. 

With so much that could rest on 
them, newspapers and journalists in 
India occasionally make a botch of 
investigative reportiim and get land¬ 
ed with a bad .game. This they do by 
playing God—laying down judge¬ 
ments and insinuations on inadequ¬ 
ate evidence; by preferring time and 
again the political and sexy ‘scan¬ 
dal’, not tne injustice and social 
mismanagement that affect millions. 
Clark Mollenhoff wrote about the 
good work he and some others did on 
the Commodity Exchange Authority 
and the Packers and Stockyards 
Administration. Such Indian para¬ 
llels are few, the Dhirendra 
Brahmacharis and even the Swraj 
Pauls are political stories. There are 
exceptions. Two recent ones are the 
India Today story on Bombay’s land 
deals and the Illustrated Weekly 
examinations of the environment by 
Darryl D’Monte and of Operation 
Flood. 

But it IS not just politics; triviality 
and “scandals” (in the simple sense 
of the word) are the bane. There is 
little attempt to subject impulse to 
discipline. Clark Mollenhoff put it 
this way: “There are always too 
many well-meaning reckless adven¬ 
turers in this business and too many 
scoop-happy opportunists.” There is 
a case for saying that investigative 
journalism in India is on the skids, 
going downwards. Partly it is as Arun 
Shourie said in a Facets interview, 
“If we go on and on with the small 
small things, we are , in a sense, 
immunising the readers. So we 
should do fewer and fetter. Second- 
. ly, if an individual pursues one thing 
alone for a long time then he gets 
Recast that he is a scandalmonger. 
So even if he is doing fewer and 
better. It will not have impact.” Of 
course there is no fear of someone 
here pursuing something alone for a 
long time. No Seymour Hersh or Jack 
Anderson coulo make a living in 
India. Not because of the authorities. 



The travails of small town 

journalists 

C ourage is a much easier virtue Mr Shukla announced the death of Marathi daily, who was based in 
to have for the “investigative the two men in an encounter Mr Igatpun (Nasik), was threatened by 
journalist" sitting in the capital— Gupta, who edited the local daily the local police, after he wrote a 
and to a lesser degree in the metro Madhyayug and was the correspon series of articles on the Nelson eve 
politan cities—basking in the glow dent of Dainik Bhaskar and the police turned towards the 
of his latest exposes The ways to Pradesh Path began to investigate mushrooming of liquor dens in the 
get to him will be more subtle, more and filed the story which was to town Even the team of reporters i 
insidious and will take much Ion prove fatal for him He was which went to Uran to cover the 
ger But, for the small town or mof threatened by the police on the farmer’s agitation ift January this 
tusil journalist, retribution is swift, morning of 11 July, after the story year, were threatened bv the police 
and increasingly, quite deadly The appeared Finally, on 13 July, when and almost prevented from enter- 
rate at which journalists are being Gupta went to buy a pan, he was mg the affected areas 
threatened, physically assaulted attacked bv three men with lathis In 1983, there were over 14 cases 
and even murdered, is quite fright The beating continued while an of attacks on journalists in Mahar 
ening aghast public impotently looked on ashtra alone There were many 

Leaving aside Punjab, where ter Gupta died that night on the murders as well On 6 February, 
rorism has become routine and way to the hospital Sita Ram Bansalk, a correspondent 

some journalists need both the pen Mr Gupta is today one of the of a Hindi daily was murdered in 
and the gun for their daily fare, in many in an increasingly long list of Shamli, UP On 13 March, Mr Vijav 
the country, by and large, the small those who are being killed for what Shanker Mishra, a Ohanbad based 
town scribe is at the mercy of those they write, more often than not by correspondent of Jan Shakti v. as 
he writes about The murder of those in that nether world where killed by unknown assailants The 
Sumeet Singh, the young editor of politics and crime meet Smugglers attacks and threats are too manv to 
Pteet Lan, in a village near Amnt and bootleggeis are easy partners list here There is the instance of 
sar last month, sent Judders down of politicians and policemen the stabbing of the editor of Krantt, 

the nation’s spine The threats the 1984 has been a bad year for Siddaramesh, in Karnataka Hardlv 
small town journalist faces come journalists all over the country On a week went bv without some 
from the local officials and the 16 February, Mr A V Narayan, a attack on the press, such as the 
police, as well as the local gangs- Blitz sub-editor, was murdered in attack by armed goondas on jour 
ters It is not unnatural that the Ulhasnagar, a township outside nalists of the Amnt Prabhat in 
unholy alliance between them will Bombay Mr Narayan had done a Lucknow, who had written about 
get the journalist in the end few exposes on an Ulhasnagar the illegal land occupation in Dali 

Take for example, the case of gang, both in the Biitzas well as in a ganj locality 
Suresh Gupta(32) who was brutally local Hindi evening paper Sahkar While the small town joinnalist is 
killed on 13 July last year Mr Sandesh Ulhasnagar, a township tne most vulnerable and moie often 
Gupta had written a story in comprising mainly of Sindhi re than not, the unsung hero (until his 
Pradesh Path, a local daily about fugees, has blossomed into a centre death and that too, foi a shoi t 
fake police encounters which had for the manufacture of counterfeit time), he tends to be as well the 
resulted in the killing of two people goods which are sold in Bombay more easily corruptible Most of the 
in Baberu, 40 kilometres from Ban- Mafia gangs in this boom town are correspondents in the small towns 
da, UP (reported in Sunday, 31 July twice blessed and protected — by are usually stringers, often ot more 
1983) On 9 July Daya Kurmi and both policemen and politicians than one paper Manv of them aie 
Bansa Arrakh, the latter a shop The police appear to have be not even journalists, a stringer 
keeper, were rounded up bv the come increasinwy sensitive to cri could be the headmaster of a local 
Baberu police station officer, Arun ticism Mr Madhukar Handore, the school or a newspapei agent who 
Kumat Shukla The following day, correspondent of Navshakti, a doubles as a journalist And, not a 

—-- ' few are blackmailers—earning 

The body of Suresh Gupta, a reporter of Pradesh Panth more for what they do not write 

than for what they do 
Freedom then, is a very relative 
term for the small town journalist 
Most of them receive veiy little as 
salaries (they are generally paid for 
each piece thev write) 

While a reporter from outside 
can come in, investigate, file his 
story and go away, the local jour¬ 
nalist in a small town has to stay in 
the town itself He has to Ine with 
the people he writes about Objec¬ 
tivity and boldness aie easilv di- 
Idted Aftei many rides in the offi¬ 
cial jeeps and sundry other favours, 
the local reporter begins to feel 
indebted to the local administra¬ 
tion. And, that indebtedness can be 
effective in killing a potentiallv- 
explosive story 
MADHU JAIN 
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Press freedom and 
legislative privileges 

raghavan 


1 must be excused 
for striking a per¬ 
sonal note at the 
very outset of this 
article. In 19611 was 
expelled from the 
Parliament press 
gallery for commit- 

Li:- ting contempt of the 

House. I got back only after an 
unqualified apology was tendered to 
the Speaker after six months. It 
meant the unreserved acceptance of 
the awesome majesty of Parliament 
and, for that matter, that of Legisla¬ 
tive Assemblies. The situation has 
not changed till today and the case 
* of Ramoji Rao, chief editor of Eena- 
„ da, is the latest reminder of the 
continuing dichotomy between press 
freedom and lemslative privileges. 

The crux of the problem is that 
legislative privileges are'governed 
by AiticlclOS fin relation to Parlia¬ 
ment) and 194 (in relation to state 
legislatures) ot the Constitution. 
These provisions confer on them the 
powers, privilege.s and immunities as 
en joved by the House of Commons as 
of 26 January 19.90. the day on which 
(he Indian Constitution came into 
being. Roughly stated, the conflict 
has diiseii between the wholesale 
dcieptance of the unwritten pri¬ 
vileges of the House of Commons by 
the Indian Parliament and state 
legislatures functioning under a Con¬ 
stitution which guarantees a set of 
fundamental rights like the freedom 
of speech and expression, which also 
includes freedom of the press. So far 
the ludiciary has not been able tjo 
resolve the contlict between the pri¬ 
vileges of the lawmakers and the 
tiindamental freedom of the citizens. 
Since lournalistsare noneothor than 
citi/ens, the Gordian knot lies else¬ 
where. 

Articles 105 and 194 have confer¬ 
red on the Indian lefjislatures powers 
enjoyed by the House of Commons, 
pending their framing laws defining 
their own powers. This neither Par¬ 
liament nor state legislatures have 
done though 34 years have rolled 1* 
since the Constitution was adopted. 
The result is permanent confusion 
and occasional confrontation, as 
being witnessed now, between the 
Supremo Court and tl^ Andhra 
Pradesh Legislative Council. A quick 
recital of some of the well-known 
ca.ses involving the legisl/ttures. joup 


nalists and the judiciary is a pre- petition before the Supreme Court 
requisite for any worthwhile discus- which released him without much 
sion of the subject which has been ado. 

intermittently generating heat on An enraged UP Legislature 
the national scene. adopted another resolution authoris- 

In September 1951, BUn [niblished ing the Speaker to re-summon Miitry 
a news item sent by its Lucknow for awarding him a punishment to be 
correspondent, Ansar Harwani, cast- decided by the House. This promp- 
ing aspersions on the Speaker of the ted Mistry to approach the Bombay 
Legislative Assembly. The privileges High Court and challenge the au- 
committee of the House summoned thority of the Speaker of the UP 
Homi Mistry, then acting editor of Assembly to issue a warrant of arrest 
the paper, to appear before it to against a person residing outside UP. 
explain his case. Mr Mistry refused The Bombay High Court dismissed 
to go, nor did he send a reply. This his petition and upheld the right of 
aggravated his alleged guilt. In Speakers to issue warrants of anest 
March 1952, the Speaker, as autho- against any person in whichever pa_rt 
rised by the House, issued a warrant of India he may live. The matter was 
of arrest to enforce Mistry’s pre- forgotten when the UP Legislature 
sence in the House so that he could did not proceed further, 
answer the charge of breach of pri- The next significant development 
viiege against him. Mistry was in the area of legisJanve privileges 

arrested in Bombay, taken to Luck- was the Searchlight case (M.S.M. 
now in police custody and lodged in a Sharma versus V.K. Sinba. 1959). In 
hotel. And then the Speaker and the its issue of 31 May 1957. Searchlight 

Assembly forgot all about him for published the speech of a member of 

nearly a week, thereby violating his the Bihar Legislature, ihchtding the 
fundamental right under Article 22 portion ordered to be expunged by 
(2) which makes it obligatory for a the Speaker. When notice was 
person to be produced before a seived to show why action should not 

magistrate within 24 hours of his be taken for breach of privilege 

arrest. Mistrv filed a Habeas Corpus against the Speaker and the House. 
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editor M.S.M. Sharma filed a writ 
petition in the Supreme Court under 
Article 32. The main respondent was 
the chairman of the committee of 
ptivileees who happened to be the 
then chief minister Of Bihar. S.K. 
Sinha. 

The editor contended that it was 
his basic nj^ht under Article 19 (I) 
(A) to publish anything other than 
what IS forbidden under Article 19 
(2). In the context, he cited the Blitz 
case in which its editor was released 
by the Supreme Court as his fun¬ 
damental right under Article 22 (2) 
was being violated by the UP Speak¬ 
er. Since the highest court of the 
land upheld Mistry’s ri^ht under 
Article 22 (2) the Searchlight editor 
contended that the court should also 
enforce his right of freedom of ex¬ 
pression guaranteed under another 
Aiticie in the same chapter on fun¬ 
damental rights, namely 19 (1) (A). 

It was a very ticklish poser. But the 
court, with one dissenting, turned 
down the plea. It ruled that the 
privileges enjoyed by Parliament 
and state legislatures under Article 
105 (J) and 194 (3) on the analogy of 
the House of Commons practice were 
not subject to Article 19 (1) (A). 
Therefore, the House was within its 
rights to prohibit publication of any 
report ol its debates even if the 
prohibition contravened the fun¬ 
damental right to free speech. It 
went on to say that both were Consti¬ 
tutional laws, not ordinary laws. So. 
it invoked the doctrine of harmo¬ 
nious construction. In the process, it 
pionoiinced that Article 19 (1) (A), 
being of a general nature, must yield 
to the spetial provisions under Arti¬ 
cle 105(3) and 194(3). 

The petitioner had also contended 
that the proceedings in the commit¬ 
tee of privileges of the Bihar Legisla¬ 
ture threatened to deprive him of his 
personal liberty otherwise than in 
accordance with the procedure 
established by the law (Article 21). 
The court rejected that too, ruling 
that the Legislative Assembly's rules 
read with Article 194 (3) laid down 
the procedure forenforcing its pow¬ 
ers, privileges and immunities. 
Therefore, the deprivation of the 
personal liberty of the editor as a 
result of the proceedings in the com¬ 
mittee of privileges would be in 
accordance with the proceedings 
established by the law, and there 
was no breach of Article 21. It is 
necessary to recall here that Mistry 
was released because he was not 
produced before a magistrate within 
24 hours of his arrest thereby con¬ 
travening Article 22 (2). 

The only redeeming feature of the 
judgement in the Searchlight case, 
which is a landmark in the history of 
legislative privileges, was that the 
Supreme Court accepted the conten¬ 
tion that if a law were to be made by 
Parliament or state Legislatures 
under Article 105 (3) or 194 (3), as 
the case may be, such a law would be 
subject to Article 19 (1) (A). 


The victories 


T he pearls of investigative jour¬ 
nalism are rather few ana far 
between on the rather dull chain of 
reporting in this country: the Bha- 
galpur blindings, the Kuo oil deal, 
police encounters in UP, Kesari Dal 
and the Antulay affair. 

The big stories often have hum¬ 
ble be^nnings. Take the case of the 
Kuo oil deaf with which Mr Arun 
Shourie of the Indian Express rock¬ 
ed Parliament on the first day of 
the monsoon session in 1982. 

The nation was said to have lost 
Hs 30 crores over a bad deal. And, 
what was more, the file on the Kuo 
oil deal was missing. While every¬ 
one was startled over the revela¬ 
tions, it did not strike anyone that 
the story had appeared a year ear¬ 
lier on 29 July 1981, in the Business 
Standard as a lead story. 

The author, Mr S.C. Ananthra- 
man had given the story to certain 
MPs to taxe up in the House. But, 
nobody was interested. It was mere¬ 
ly one more story of corruption and 
bungling and the headline: “Oil 
import scandal: Rs 30 crores lost in 
single deal,” (with a mention in the 
second paragraph that a Congress-1 
MP from Madhya Pradesh was also 
involved, Mr Kamal Nath was not 
named at that stage) did not cause 
any ripples. 

It was only when a political twist 
was given with the involvement of 
the PM’s secretariat and the case of 
the missing file, that the story be¬ 
came news, and made a mark as a 
piece of investigative journalism. 

For a year, the oil deal story was 
a development story. The investiga¬ 
tive affix only came in with me 
involvement of the PM’s secretar¬ 
iat. Mr Ananthraman told this cor¬ 
respondent that a businessman had 
casually mentioned something ab¬ 
out a Rs 30 crore loss. “Normally, 
we do not take these things too 
seriously because businessmen 
keep coming to us and talking ab¬ 
out their rivals. But this time, fdid. 

I came to know about it in June 
1981.1 went to see Mr C.R.Dasgup- 
ta, the IOC chairman and all he said 
was that he wanmtl to retire^ in 
peace and that I should not bring 
the IOC into thi$...that was enough 
of confirmation for me. I filed my 
story...” 

The beginning of the Bhagalpur 
blindings story, which aroused the 
outrage of an entire nation as few 
other things had, was a small news¬ 
paper item published rather in¬ 
nocuously in the inside pages of a 
newspaper. 

Sunday’s editor, Mr M.J. Akbar, 
sent S.N.M. Abdi to Bhagalpur to 
investigate. One of the most 
memorable and horrifying stories 


of official barbarity was bom. 

Sunday later followed with more 
.exposes: police torture of prisoners 
in Chhatarpur, Madhya Pradesh, 
the crippling of inmates in a Vara¬ 
nasi jail, the Centurion tanks deal 
and many others. 

Arun Shourie with his articles In 
the Indian Express on undertrials 
in prison, the Antulay affair (de- . 
spite the fact that the story had | 
appeared in Maharashtra Times 
and half-a-dozen reporters did the 
footwork checking up on facts 
given by the Hindujas to Mr Ram 
Nath Goenka), the Kuo oil deal and 
many others has popularly become 
associated with the phrase inves¬ 
tigative journalism. Shourie and 
the reponers in Delhi who worked 
on the Kamaia story—the woman 
Express reporter Ashwini Sareen 
.bought and ‘ married’—belong to 
this ag^essive face of investigative 
journalism. 

The human and civil rights move¬ 
ment in the late Seventies and 
early Eighties provide much of the 
stuff from which investigative jour¬ 
nalism springs. The women’s move¬ 
ment, dowry deaths and bonded 
labourers are issues which still re¬ 
main unexposed. 

But the big question still re¬ 
mains; does investigative journal¬ 
ism really achieve much, except for 
the recognition some of the scribes 
get? Messrs Antulay and Jagannath 
Mishra respectively, although out 
of office (no doubt elbowed out by 
the press as well) still have large 
followings. They did not have to 
bury their heads in shame. Corrujp- 
tion is even more a part of life. So is 
the brutality of our policemen. 
Have the “wrongs” been rectified? 

People have become immune to 
the miseries of life, while the inves¬ 
tigative scribes are glamourised. 
Like carrion, we feed upon the 
misery of others and on the 
backs of the miserable. One of the 
young journalists covering the li¬ 
quor tragedy in the south last year 
said that it was terrible and tragic, 
but it had helped his career. An 
award-winner, who does not want to 
be named, told this correspondent 
that “this glamourisation of inves¬ 
tigative journalists has its pitfalls. 
Too many awards create problems 
and there is often a race to write 
prize-winning stories, which en¬ 
courages many journalists to take 
liberties with facts...” 

But, the drfve continues. And, 
one must add a post-script It is not 
the character-assassination part of 
investigative iournalism which is 
important in the long run, but the 
true exposes. 

MADHUJAIN 
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( Consequently, .if sucii a law 
abridges the fundainental rights, it 
Vill contravene the peremptory pro¬ 
visions of Article 13 (2) and will be 
null and void to that extent. The 
court significantly added that “that 
is precisely the reason why our Par¬ 
liament and state legislatures have 
not made any law defining their 
powers, privileges and immunities.'* 

T he second Blitz case occurred in 
1961, two years after the iron- 
dad judgement in the Sedrchlight 
.case. Blitz editor R.K. Karanjia was 
^rdered to be brought before the bar 
rof the Lok Sabha and reprimanded, 
'its correspondent was ordered to be 
expelled from the press gallery and 
the Central Hall. In the raging con¬ 
troversy in Pailiament over Krishna 
Mcnon, Blitz, while reporting the 
speech of Acharya Kripalani in a 
defence debate, had described him 
as a “bazaar buffoon.” Besides, his 
picture bore the caption “Kripa- 
looni.” The privileges committee 
found the editor and correspondent 
guilty of gioss contempt of Parlia¬ 
ment and affront to the member. 
Both the orders weie carried out as 
the Blitz writ before the Supreme 
Court was dismissed at the admis¬ 
sion stage Itself in the light of the 
Searchlight verdict. The corre.spon- 
dent was not even privileged to wit¬ 
ness the reprimand of his editor, the 
fust-ever in Indian Parliament, for 
he had been barred from the Parlia¬ 
ment premises before the event. 

The fourth battle ovei legislative 
privileges opened, again in Luck¬ 
now. in 1964 Keshav Singh pub. 
Iished a pamphlet against a member 
of the state legislature. He was 
brought betore the House and repri¬ 
manded bv the Speaker. Even while 
he was being reprimanded Keshav 
Singh allegedly misbehaved where¬ 
upon the House decided to imprison 
him for seven days for committing 
contempt of the House. His advocate 
filed a writ in the Allahabad High 
Court under Article 226 on the prin¬ 
cipal ground that Keshav Singh was 
nor given an opportunity to defend 
himself before being imprisoned. 
Advocates of both parties agreed to 
be present on the petition being 
taken up by Justices Beg and Sehgal. 
But when they did take it up, the 
counsel of the Legislative Assembly 
was found absent. The court quickly 
passed an interim order releasing 
Keshav Singh on bail pending the 
final hearing of fais petition on 
merits. 

On 21 March 1964 the UP Assem¬ 
bly passed a resolution holding 
Keshav Singh, his advocate and the 
-two judges guilty of contempt of the 
House and directed that all of them, 
including the judges, be brought 
before the House in custody. The 
first to react were the judges. They 
filed petitions before the jbugh Court 
under Article 226 on the^^und that 
the Legislature had no msiness to 
call In question the conduct of 


judges in disc^i|E« ht duties 
<Ai?icle 21th The iesolution of the 
House, they melqtalned, amounted 
to-contempr of court. The full bench 
of the AU^abad Court (28 
Judges in all) stayed the implementa¬ 
tion of the Assembly’s resolution 
with dacrity. 

A chastened Legislature, thereaf¬ 
ter, adopted a different procedure. It 
withdrew the warrants of arrest 
against the judges but they were all 
the same directed to appear before 
the House and argue why they 
should not be punished for con¬ 
tempt. The High Court stayed the 
revised resolution also, creating an 
open confrontation between the 
legislature and the judicia^. 

At that stage the President of 
India intervened and referred the 
matter to the Supreme Court under 
Article 143 for its advisory opinion. 
The timely reference tranderred the 
matter to the judiciary. Peace 
reigned. In September 1964, the 
court tendered its opinion by a 
majority of six to one. It held that 
the House of Commons enjoyed the 
power to commit a person for its 
contempt through a general warrant 
which is non justifiable as the high 
est court of the land and not as a 
legislature. But Indian legislatures 
not being courts, cannot claim that 
privilege and also because of the 
operation of the fundamental rights 
and judicial review. 

Further, the legislation the legisla¬ 
ture passes to define its privileges in 
accordance with the constitutional 
provisions would no doubt be sub¬ 
jected to the pull of the fundamental 
rights. Article 194(3) does not in¬ 
clude power to take action against 
judges for contempt allegedly com¬ 
mitted in discharge of their duties. 
The two judges of the Allahabad 
High Court did nut commit contempt 
in releasing Keshav Singh under 
Article 21. The right of citizens to 
move courts must remain, notwith¬ 
standing Artcle 105 and 194. 

W hat are the implications of this 
advice of the Supreme Court? 
Here a lay journalist can do no more 
than cite the main conclusions of a 
study on Parliamentary privileges 
and freedom of the press, done by 
the Indian Law Institute in 1981 for 
the Press Council of India. According 
to the study, the Supreme Court, in 
its advisory opinion, concedes to 
legislature’s power to punish for con¬ 
tempt. To the citizen it concedes that 
the order of the legislature will be 
justiceable. Nevertheless, it makes it 
clear that the judicial control over 
the legislature’s power of committal 
is meagre. It specifically says that 
Article 19 (1}(A) cannot override 
legislative privileges. The court can 
only look into it from within the 
ambit'of Article 21 (denial of natural 
justice, etc.) 

Here they stand, the ladies and 
gentlemen of the press. The judge¬ 
ment in the Setavhlight case con- 


tinties to ivie the roott Iperbwuiat 
and state L^ialatures sriji fefttse to 
pass legislatKins, as required under 
the constitutional provisions, to de¬ 
fine their privileges as they are 
afraid that such legislations will 
come under the surveillance of Arti¬ 
cle 19(1)(A) on freedom of speech 
and expresrion within whose ambit 
Jies freedom of the press. There vt^s 
a faint hope that in the Ramoji Rao 
case the Supreme Court might recon¬ 
sider its own judgepiont in the Sear¬ 
chlight case. But that has, at least for 
the time being, got enmeshed in an 
unseemly controversy in the Andhra 
Legislature. Another presidential re¬ 
ference may not serve any piawse. 

As of now, the Indian press has a 
very fragile defence. There is the 
Parliamentary Proceedings (Protec¬ 
tion of Publication) Act of 1956. 
Passed at the initiative of the late 
Feroze Gandhi, the Act was repealed 
in 1975 but reenacted in 197/. This 
has been reinforced Iw inserting 
Article 361-A in the Constitution 
which gives newspapers a measure 
of immunity, provided their reports 
of parliamentary proceedings as also 
that of state legislatures are substan¬ 
tially true and not coloured by 
malice. 

'So the plight of the press and 
pressmen remains the same. When a 
privilege is claimed the scribe 
arraigned gets into a spin m tiTing to 
find out whether such a privilege 
was actually enjoyed by the House of 
Commons on the day the Indian 
Constitution was proclaimed. Has. 
for instance, the controversial head¬ 
line m Eenadu peddalu galaba 
(elders’ commotion) really dim? 
nished the authority and dignity of 
the Andhra Legislative Council, war¬ 
ranting the proposed admonition^ 

The Indian Law Institute study, 
cited above, while analysing the im¬ 
plications of the Supreme Court's 
advisory opinion, tendered in the 
wake of the Keshav Singh case, 
apprehended a possible danger of a 
Legislature exercising its privileges 
for a purpose “other than that of 
upholdfing its dignity” or a majority 
in a House using the privileges as “a 
political weapon.” Only a journalist, 
well versed in the proceedings of the 
Andhra Pradesh Lemslature over a 
period of time, may be able to probe 
into the question of extraneous con¬ 
sideration, if any. behind the Coun¬ 
cil’s decision to commit Ratnoji Rao 
Even if that journalist succeeds, he 
will not be able to publicise Ins 
findings, (or he himself will become 
liable in that event for penal action 
Perhaps, the Supreme Court, if it 
'gets going on the pending petition, 
could" possibly look into that aspect 
At any rate, it is time that4egisld 
tors should know that thej are not 
always infallible. After all. the Lok 
Sabha did rescind in 1980 its own 
resolutidn expelling Mrs Gandhi 
from Parliament and impnsunine 
her ill Tihar Jail m 1978 for breacii 
of privilege! ■ 
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The Power of the 
Soldier, Priest 
and Journalist 

— ' ' ' ‘ * . ■ I ■ I I I . . . . I 11.111,,■■■ 

JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH, well-known Arnericon economist, diplomot and writer, 
examines three sources of power in on extract from his book. The anatomy of power 
(published by Homish Hamilton; price £9.95; distributed in India by UBS Publishers' 
Distributors Ltd, 5 Ansari Road, New Delhi 110 002). 

T here is a successful who do not submit are deviant. To a thing, not made less so by its poten 
expression of power marked degree in our time such tial, even probable, consequences, 
when the individual submission is the achievement of the None of this is to say that the 
submits to the pur- military establishment, by far the power of the military has escaped 
poses of others not most powerful of the autonomous attention; more than anv other exer- 
only willingly but processes of government. Support cise of power in our time it is the 

with a sense of for a strong national defence is an subject of grave public unease. And 

attendant virtue, expression of normal patriotism; no of symmetrical resistance. We are 

The supreme ex- truly good citizen dissents. This high- now in a position to see that this 
pression, of course, is when the per- ly successful conditioning is, howev- concern is, in fact, justified. We must' 
son does not kpow that he or she is er, only part of an even larger man- hope that from a clearer view of the 
being controlled. This, at the highest ifestation of power. The power of the sources of its strength will come a 
level, is the achievement of con- military embraces not only the signi- stronger design for countering its 

ditioned power; belief makes sub- ficant sources of power but, with power. 

mission not a conscious act of will extraordinary comprehensiveness Of the three sources of power, the 
but a normal, natural manifestation and effect, all the instruments of its military establishment has two in 
of the approved behaviour. Those enforcement. It is an awe-inspirin g large amount—property (which is to 

“There continues to be the publicly expressed hope that Vietnam has been forgotten”)picture shows Vieinjm^s^ joldiors 
crossing the remains of a bridge in the Buichu district of Tonkin in Indochina 










finianciai rewiirces) and oi^* 
iilsfltioiL In the put, and notably in 
ilirartime, personality was also impor* 
tant. As late as World War IT in the 
United States, Britain and Germany, 
there were impressive leaders—> 
George C. Marshall, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, Douglas MacArthur 
(already a highly visible figure in 
peacetime),. Bernard Montgomery 
and Erwin Rommel. Where personal¬ 
ity did not exist, it was extensively 
synthesised with the less-than- 
reluctant help of the press. But in the 
modern military establishment per- 
quality has little significance. In the 
mietnam war the generals involved, 
Respite considerable effort to the 
contrary, were both forgettable and 
quickly forgotten. (Reporters cover¬ 
ing military campaigns are, in the 
usual case, peculiarly at the behest 
of the generals they cover. It was one 
of the decisive weaknesses of the 
military power in Vietnam that it 
lost control of the press.) This is even 
more the case with those who now 
serve in positions of formal authority 
in the armed forces. Hardly anyone 
outside the Pentagon knows the 
names of the present Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. Here, as elsewhere in the age 
of organisation, personality as a 
source of power has given way to the 
anonymous organisation men.(The 
feffort to synthesize personality has 
continued in modem times in the 
case of Secretaries of defence. All, 
while in office, are thoughHo have 
certain marked personal traits that 
give them power, but, as earlier 
observed, the power of those traits 
does not survive a return to private 
life.) 

From the sources of military power 
in the vast resources it possesses and 
deploys and in its huge, institutional¬ 
ly disciplined organisation, there 
proceeds, in turn, a not unimportant 
access to condign power and a com¬ 
prehensive submission won by both 
compensatory and conditioned 
power. 

Little need be said about the prop¬ 
erty resources of the military estab¬ 
lishment. In the United States they 
far exceed any similar source of 
power. (The department of defence 
employs more people and spends 
more money on the purchase of 
goods and services than all the rest 
of the government put together. The 
department of health and human 
services has a larger budget, but that 
budget consists almost entirely of 
transfer payments to individuals.” 
Adam Yarmolinsky, "Goveragnee ol 
the US Military Establishmeat, p. 1) 
[hey embrace not only what is avail¬ 
able to the armed services and the 
civilian military establishment, but 
what flows out to the weapons* indus¬ 
tries and the large investment in 
plant and wwkinB carital these sus¬ 
tain. From this wealth comes the 
compensatory power that wins the 
nibihission ot soldiers, ssttiors and 
ahfoeh, the huge civilian, roster of 
thAde^rtment of defence, and the 
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employees, executives and owners of 
the weapons and other ordnance 
firms. 

The compensatory power deriving 
from the property resources of the 
military—the submission won from 
both its own personnel and its sup- 
liers—is there for all to observe, 
ut because it is so visible, there has 
been some error of emphasis in iden¬ 
tifying the true locus of the militai^ 
power. In the seemingly sophisti¬ 
cated tradition that associates power 
with industrial enterprise—^in real¬ 
ity, a holdover of Marxist thou^t 
and the dominant critical attitudes 
of the last century—military power 
is extensively assumed to be associ¬ 
ated with tne defence industries. 
The military industrialists are the 
deus ex machine; they both procure 
and profit from the military budget. 
There is no doubt that the power 
thus exercised is great: the submis¬ 
sion of scientists, engineers, execu¬ 
tives, workers and the defence- 
dependent communities is won 
thereby. Of this power legislators are 
made acutely conscious and cam¬ 
paign contributions from the cor¬ 
porations involved add to their 
awareness. In such fashion the com¬ 
pensatory power of the military en¬ 
ters and in some degree dominates 
the exterior processes of govern¬ 
ment. (Enforcing at a minimum a 
discreet silence. Commenting on the 
reluctance of business executives to 
express active concern over the 
threat of nuclear war and annihila¬ 
tion, Robert Schmidt, vice chairman 
of the Control Data Co^ration and 
president of the American Commit¬ 
tee on East/West Accord, has 
observed, ”A lot of business j^ple 
choose not to raise their profile by 
getting into that kind of discussion,”- 
noting that it does not give them any 
"points with the government or the' 
administration.” And William Alden 


of the Alden Computer Systems Cor¬ 
poration has said that many business 
leaders are unwilling to take a stand 
because they fear the Pentagon 
might "blackball” their companies. 

? noted by Florence Graves in “Are 
hese Men Soviet Dupes?”, Common 
Cause.) However, the relative visibil¬ 
ity of the defence industries and 
their obvious connection with the 
exterior processes of government 
should not lead anyone to minimise 
the other institutions exercising 
military power. The defence indus¬ 
tries are an extension of a larger 
structure, the heart of which lies in 
the autonomous processes of govern¬ 
ment—-in popular parlance, the Pen¬ 
tagon. And important as are com¬ 
pensatory power and its source in 
property or financial resources, the 
more important instrument of the 
military power is conditioned power 
with its intimate relationship to 
organisation. 

In much of life a certain merit is 
thought to be attached to indepen¬ 
dent self-expression. This, in turn, is 
hostile to tight, disciplined organisa¬ 
tion with its symmetrical rela¬ 
tionship to external power. The 
strong conditioning of military orga¬ 
nisation, both that of the armed 
services and that of the civilian 
establishment, is based, as we have 
seen, not in self-expression but in 
discipline. This is then reinforced by 
compensatory reward and condign 
penalty. The soldier who accepts 
fully tbe purposes of the organisa¬ 
tion gets promoted and is accorded a 
variety of honorific rewards. The 
recalcitrant is subject to condign 
.punishment, including dishonour; 
able expulsion or, at the extreme, 
court-martial. Such condign power is 
uniquely possible in support of milit¬ 
ary discipline; it is not elsewhere 
available in public or private orga¬ 
nisation. 
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Discipline is less strong in the 
civilian component of the auton* 
omous processes of the government 
and specifically that part associated 
with the military. However, the em¬ 
ployees of the Pentagon are' not 
noted for speech or action in conflict 
with the purposes of their organisa¬ 
tion. The one who openly dissents 
faces the perilous prospects of the 
whistle-blower. And there are, as in 
all organisations, manv ways of sup¬ 
pressing lesser dissiaence. Promo¬ 
tion is denied; the individual ceases 
to participate in collegial action; he 
is no longer thought responsible or 
reliable: lie becomes unacceptable 
as an associate in social observances. 
The force thus compelling discipline 
is very great; nothing is more damag¬ 
ing to the military power than a 
public ii^ression of internal discord 
and conflict. (As when, in 1982, it 
became known that a majority of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff were opposed to 
the so-called dense-pack basing of 
the MX missile.) This internal disci¬ 
pline then becomes the counterpart 
of strong external effect. 

An essential, indeed vital, need for 
the conditioned power of the milit¬ 
ary is a specific enemy. If the milit¬ 
ary power is to be more than tradi¬ 
tional, ceremonial or precautionary 
in character, a hostile threat is indis¬ 
pensable. Such a threat wins the 
appropriations—the property—from 
which compensatory power derives. 
It also leads to consolidation of be¬ 
lief within the mibtary establish¬ 
ment and similar belief outside In¬ 
ternal discipline must be kept tight: 
external dissent or opposition must 
be subject to the suspicion or asser¬ 
tion that those involved are aiding, 
abetting or motivated by the enemy. 
(In the early 1980s, it was said that 
advocates of a freeze on nuclear 
weapons were being manipulated by 
the Soviet Union or were otherwise 
subservient to its purposes.) At a 
minimum they are unpatriotic; at 
most their dissidence verges on 
treason, invoking the traditional 
threat of condign punishment. Deep¬ 
ly conditioned attitudes affirm the 
value of patriotism, and these be¬ 
come of absolute importance when 
there is external danger. 

In the period since World War II, 
North Korea, China, North Vietnam 
and pre-eminently the Soviet Union 
have served the United States as the 
enemy threat. Years of a mildW 
relaxed relationship with the USSR 
in the 1970s were visibly damaging 
to the American military power. The 
abandonment of detente after 1980 
coincided, by no means accidentally, 
with a large increase in military 
expenditures. The former was clear¬ 
ly necessary to aUow of the latter. 

Related to the existence of an 
enemy are the control of information 
and the resulting social conditioning. 
The need to keep military secrets 
from the enemy justifies preventing 
complete access to the general pub¬ 
lic. what is then released can be 
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substantially and even extensh'ely 
what best serves the needed public 
belief—the required social con¬ 
ditioning. This includes the milit¬ 
ary’s view of enemy intentions and 
particularly of what is needed in the 
way of weaponry. Critical discussion 
of ordnance and weapons systems is 
made subject to the restraints of 
classification—as well as those 
generally of organisational disci¬ 
pline—and to the condign punish¬ 
ment or Its threat that defends 
against the release of classified 
material. The military power, in its 
management and control of informa¬ 
tion, 1 $, by a wide margin, the most 
comprehensive and successful expo¬ 
nent of conditioned power. 

Not that this exercise of power is 
unchallenged. Continuing and sharp 
controversy surrounds the manage¬ 
ment of information in the mterests 
of national security. What control is 
appropriate, necessary and justi¬ 
fied? What IS inappropriate and self- 
serving, an improper exercise of the 
power to classify? Again controversy 
rightly underlines the importance of 
this control—this service to con¬ 
ditioned power—in the modem exer¬ 
cise of military power. All who wel¬ 
come restraints on power should 


( 

The great personalities of 
the press in the past saw 
their papers as 
instruments of 
persuasion; they did not 
dream of according 
space for the opposing 
view. In the modern 
press and television it is 
taken for granted that any 
strong opinion must be 
balanced by another 
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cherish end ehcouragg this coa-i 
tinuing dispute. , 

N ot all the control of information 
by the militan' power is the 
result either of the discipline of 
organisation or of fomal controls. 
Much is the result of the sheer size of 
the organisation involved and of the 
technical character, real or avowed 
of the issues. The citizen looking at 
the mass and complexity of moown 
military technology surrenders to 
those who are presumed to have 
mastery. Or, he surrenders to surro¬ 
gates who are thought to be in com¬ 
mand of the requisite detail. And hej| 
is strongly encouraged to do so. The 
consequence is an argument be¬ 
tween experts from which the public 
is excluded, with the effect that the 
social conditioning of the military 
power is effectively unchallenged in 
the civilian world. 

A highly important case of this 
exclusion by technical complexity is 
the arms-control issue. In recent 
times this has been the nearly exclu¬ 
sive possession of the arms-control 
specialists. They, in turn, are a small 
community technically accom¬ 
plished in the weaponry involved, 
jealous of their presumed knowledge 
of Soviet weapons and intentions 
and theologically adjusted to the 
concept of mass death. With no slighf 
indignation they exclude the in¬ 
tervention of outsiders. What can 
doctors, bishops or untutored profes¬ 
sors know about such complicated 
matters? What entitles them to 
speak or interfere’ The self- 
confident convictions of the arms- 
control theologians are the supreme 
expression of conditioned power. 
Almost casually the nuclear arms 
community assumes and defends 
power to arbitrate and control not 
only questions of individual life and 
death but the question of the surviv¬ 
al of the human race. Of all the 
expressions of power cited this one is 
transcendent, for inherent in its ex¬ 
ercise is the power to end all other 
exercises of power. 

In the United States, as in other 
democracies, it is thought wise and 
even necessary that the military 
power be kept subordinate to civi¬ 
lian authority and restraint. This is a 
well-established point of law. It is 
also a restraint that is questionably 
effective in practice. In nearly all 
recent Pentagon confrontations, 
when faced with the strongly con¬ 
ditioned attitudes of the militaiy 
establishment, civilians have surren¬ 
dered thereto. They wish to be 
thought forthright, decisive, heroic 
and otherwise m keeping with the 
conditioned pilitary virtue. They 
must show that they can master the 
intricacies of military operations and 
of weaponry, that thm are no less 
aware than soldiers of the need for 
military defence. In consequence, 
many civilians-—on the Natlqnai 
SecuriK Council, frequently in ^ 
State Department in the intelR- 
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gence agencies, and notably in the 
department of defence itself—have 
ended up being more warlike, more 
committed to weapons systems and 
large budgets, than the members of 
the armed forces themselves. 

G reat though it is, the military 
power is not plenary. The pur¬ 
poses it pursues are not inherently 
attractive. Death that is no longer 
confined to junior officers and en¬ 
listed men but is now, prospectively, 
a mass civilian experience does not 
lend itself naturally to conditioned 
power; nor does enforced military 
service. (High-ranking officers have 
long since escaped f|tis threat. ”The 
nearest the modern general or 
admiral comes to a small arms en¬ 
counter of any sort is at a duck hunt 
in the company of corporation execu¬ 
tives at the retreat of Continental 
Motors, Inc.” C. Wright Mills, The 
Power Elite, p. 189.} 

■Die Vietnam War produced in the 
United States one of the most com¬ 
prehensive efforts in aJCial con 
ditiuning in modern tim^. Nothing 
wes 'spafed in the attempt to make 
> the wiw seem necessary and accept¬ 


able to the American public. The 
effort failed when encountered by an 
even larger and more pervasive di¬ 
alectic. (The dialectic.became espe¬ 
cially strong as the draft—the pros¬ 
pect of military discipline and the 
possibility of death—reached those 
in the college and university com¬ 
munity who had a capacity for self- 
expression and a resulting ability to 
find an audience and make their 
objections known—that is, to engage 
in social conditioning on the unwis¬ 
dom of the war. The draft involves 
the substitution of condign for com¬ 
pensatory power to induce military 
service—to win submission to the 
military power. It is not, as this is 
written, publicly acceptable in the 
United States, although it survives in 
other countries, including such com- 
mittedly neutral lands as Austria 
and Finland,) 

Eventually, it was accepted that 
military operations could no longer 
be sustained in the face of, as it was 
said, an increasingly hostile public 
opinion. The military power over¬ 
reached its resources in conditioned 
power, the result' was a substantial 


reverse. Now, a deqade later, there 
continues to be the publicly express¬ 
ed hope that Vietnam has been for¬ 
gotten. That, in the present terminol¬ 
ogy, is to express the wish that the 
social conditioning that was then so 
adverse to the illltltary power is no 
longer operative. 

As this is written, there is indica¬ 
tion of a similar dialectic based on 
compelling current circumstances. 
The modern military power in the 
United States is strongly committed 
to nuclear weapons, a commitment 
that has led to extensive condition¬ 
ing on their necessity and even their ’ 
benipnity. This, in turn, has had the 
predictable symmetrical reaction, a 
leading manifestation of which has 
been the nationwide demand for a 
freeze on the development, deploy¬ 
ment and testing of those weapons. 
And there has been a yet larger 
effort both here and in Europe to 
urge negotiation of effective control 
and reductions of all armaments in 
an atmosphere of relaxed political 
and military tension. This challenges 
the need of the military power for an 
enemy and allows for ahd encour¬ 
ages the possibility of a similar 
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movement in the Soviet Union. It 
seems proper to ask, in face of the 
current military power, that all who 
road these pages involve themselves 
with this countervailing effort. On its 
effective use human survival itself 
can depend. (Reference has been 
made to the military power in the 
United States. This power has a 
general countetpart in other indust¬ 
rial countries and, needless to say, in 
the Soviet Union. However, it is in 
the new, and some older, nations of 
Asia, Africa and Larin America that 
it has its most comprehensive role. 
Of a total of 134 independent states 
in the world, no fewer than 39 are 
now, by an acceptable calculation, 
governed by military dictatorships. 
The power so expressed is a varying 
combination of the sources and in¬ 
struments here identified. Personali¬ 
ties emerge, though often of a dim or 
even repellent sort. Armies com¬ 
mand and deploy substantial proper¬ 
ty resources from the public treasury 
and, above all. in a world where it is 
exceptional and exiguous, they have 
organisation. Larin American armies 
are not models of rigorous and 
effective discipline, but in most of 
these countries, no other organisa¬ 
tional structure rivals them in this 
regard. From the resources comman¬ 
ded by the military esiablishment 
comes compensatory power over its 
soldiers—a very effective expression 
of power in the poor rural society 
where military service ts a major 
upward step in economic well being. 
There is a substantial, if not always 
compelling, exercise of conditioned 
ower, much of it concerned with 
enefits in conflict with military pur¬ 
pose. Most important of all, there is a 
generous availability of condign 
power, foi suppressing dissent both 
inside and outside the military orga¬ 
nisation. The result is that military 
power has become the major threat 
to civilian and democratic process 
the world around.) 

I n modern times both the sources 
and the instruments of religious 
power in the Christian world have 
greatly diminished. The power once 
deriving from a divine presence— 
from personality—still exists; there 
is widespread deference paid to it 
every day. But, as even the most 
devout will agree, the vision has 
dimmed as compared with the ear¬ 
lier perception of it. For many the 
holy presence is invoked only as a 
Sabbath-day routine or under condi¬ 
tions of extreme personal necessity 
or terror. And bv some it is whollv 
resisted and denied 
The power of personaliiv is still 
present in certain coiiremporarv reli¬ 
gious leaders—in the United States 
the Reverend Billy Uraham, the Re¬ 
verend Jerry Falwell, the Reverend 
Oral Robert.s. the Reverend Sun 
Myuiig Mosul, and mimerous less 
notable figures of. however, marked 
local effect. They are hardly tti be 
compared with the grs-ai religious 
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voices of the past. A strong public 
instinct also confines the modern 
preacher or priest to, in the main, 
religious themes. Those who step 
beyond to seek submi.ssion on sexual 
practices or the sanctity of private 
enterprise are commonly thought to 
be extending their activities in an 
undue way. 

The property of the church has 
also declined greatly in relative im¬ 
portance as a source of power. Once 
of magnificent extent, it is now of 
minor magnitude when compared to 
secular resources. The wealth of the 
Vatican commands respect fbr its 
mystery and possible misuse rather 
than for its size. 

Finally, and most dramatically, 
there ha's been the dissolution of 
orgaiii.sation. What was once the in¬ 
ternally (and relatively) disciplined 
and monolithic organisation of 
Christianity by the Catholic church 
has now become hundreds of diverse 
and. in most cases, loosely structured 
groups, each in some measure of 
competition with all the others. 

With the relative and absolute 
decline in the sources of power has 
gone a .similar but much more 
damaging weakening of the instru¬ 
ments of enforcement. Condign 
punishment for living Christians is 
no longer permissible; and its use as 
a threat for the hereafter has also 
greatly diminished. To cite fear of 
eternal punishment as a reason for 
avoiding unacceptable behavior or 
thought while still alive (that is, for 
submitting to the authority of the 
churchl is at least mildly old- 
fashioned. 

Compensatory power—the purch¬ 
ase of religious conformance—has 
disappeared as well. The promise of 
luMvenly reward remains tor many a 
snbstanii.il incentive to submts.sion, 
but It IS far less powerful than in the 
Piisi. The evanescent character of 
this promise as compared with earth¬ 
ly compensation is evident in the 
reproving statement; "He will have 
to get his reward in heaven.” 

Until well into the present ceii- 
ftii y. the specific care'and feeding of 
the needy lioth at home and abroad 


was a not unimportant design fbr 
obtaining their religious obedience. 
Those so enticed regularly regarded 
the church observances and re¬ 
quisite submission as the price they 
had to pay for food, shelter and 
medical succour. Compensatory pow¬ 
er in the form of hospital care and 
schooling was used to win submis¬ 
sion in primitive societies, and it 
extended, on occasion to outright >' 
purchase. Such exerci.se of com-, 
ipensatory power is now of negligible 
importance in the undeveloped 
lands, and in the industrial countries 
it has been extensively replaced by 
the welfare apparatus of the modern, 
state. 

In consequence of the foregoing, 
conditioned power remains almost 
the sole reliable means for winning 
religious submission. It is of un¬ 
doubted effect, but it too has suf¬ 
fered. From the Middle Age.s until 
well into the present century, as 
previously indicated, the power of 
religion owed much to its near¬ 
monopoly of access to conditioned 
enforcement No other voice spoke 
with similar authority even oh secu¬ 
lar matters, and dissenting opinions 
were silenced by forms of condign 
action that could be exceptibnally 
definitive. Now the exercise of con¬ 
ditioned power in all modern com¬ 
munities is profoundly competitive. 

Basic to the earlier virtual 
monopoly of that power by religion 
was its control of education. The 
secularisation of the school system 
was, therefore, a major blow, one 
resisted to this dav both by the 
Catholic church, with its continued 
commitment to its own educational 
establishment and. in attenuated 
fashion, by those who seek prayer 
and other religious observances in 
the public schools. 

Science has also made deep in¬ 
roads on the erstwhile religious . 
monopoly. Of this little more need be 
said, for almost nothing has been left 
unsaid. Scientific conditioning is 
also u powerful instrument. It de¬ 
rives from the occasional significant 
personality, from important ptnper- 
ry rpsoiirces that accrue to its sup- 




port, and from substantial ot^anisa- 
non As a manifestation of con¬ 
ditioned power, the conditioning of 
science is, on the whole, far more 
ngorous and far more disciplined 
than that of modem religion The 
religious mind is thought to be ph 
able and diverse, the scientific mind 
IS a precise, strictly channeled in 
strument Religious observances are 
loosely structured, scientific proce 
dures have rigid parameters Science 
and religion operate in an uneasy 
association, protected by the tre 
quent comment that there is no irre 
concilable conflict between the two 
No one should be misled, the effect 
of science on the religious power 
specifically on its conditioned pow 
er has been enormous Thei e may be 
an exception in the case of the 
fundamentalist sects, where science 
inconsistent with the do* tune, not 
ablv the Darwinist system, is right 
eously excluded This is an exception 
that demonstrates the rule 
Whttt once there was only one 
souite of religious conditioning that 
ol the local priest, now there <ire 
mans voices from many churches 
Once also the priest, in his weekly 
adiuiation. had a near monopob of 
access to tht public mind, as lau* as 
the last centutv only books (for the 
tew to whom ihev were asailablc) 
and the local newspapers wen his 
rivals in this area Now the most 
devout communicant returns tiom 
the Sunday service to turn on t<devi 
Sion Ihit and radio, newsp. peis, 
maga/iiic s political speeches and 
books are now all leadily available 
and in competition with religion for 
public aftention It is not without 
significance that the religious ti 
guies of gieatest influence in our 
time ai t those who hav o mo ,t sue 
cessfutlv exploited the lesoutce. ot 
laclio and television 

The implicit as distinct tinm the 
explicit conditioning of religion re 
mams considerable It continues to 
command a gieatei measure of sub 
mission to the broad canons of leli 
gious doctrine than we mav, in tact 
know But both the implicit and 
explicit conduiontng of religious au 


thonty are subject to the mass com- 
pe titive cacophony that is part of the 
cciotemporary exercise of con- 
diitioned power Both, in consequ 
ence, have diminished in signifi- 
c ance, as have the other sources and 
1 nstruments of the power oi religion 
I The reasons for the decline in reli¬ 
gious authority in the Christian 
church become clear when the 
Christian power is contrasted with 
the greater continuing power of 
other traditions, notably that of 
Islam For Muslims personality re¬ 
mains much more important, it is 
manifested bv the stronger presence 
of both God and the Prophet and by 
prayers for their intercession, which 
play a highly prumiiient rolt in the 
daily routine Physically extant per 
sonalities, such as Ayafollah 
Khomeini, are fai more significant 
And Islamic organisation has a fai 
grcatei internal discipline and con 
sequent external effect It is, indeed, 
weakened by the divisions between 
the two great convocations the Sun 
nis and the Shiites and the iivalry 
and even hatred between the two, 
but organisation, nonetheless, re 
mams a much stionger source of 
powei than that available in the 
even more deeply divided Christian 
ti.idition It IS in the instruments of 
powei. however that Islam has its 
gieatest strength tondign powei is 
still exercised with gieat effect, both 
in this woild and as promisc'd tor the 
next Deviation can be subject to an 
exceptionally sanguinary set of 
punishments, extending m extreme 
cases to amputation or, in the case of 
noncompliant women death by ston 
ing Ot the eventual fate ot nonbe 
lievers no one is left in doubt Com 
plementmg the condign enforcement 
IS a far more vigorous exercise of 
conditioned powei that is known in 
the Christian woild The Kotan the 
revelations ot Allah to Mohammed 
does nor allow ut liberal discussion 
The suras die the woid ot law, the 
trulv devout know m.mv bv heait 
Also Muslims detcnding the con 
ditioning powei of the Koiaii and the 
leligious powei in gcneial, tightly 
see 01 sense the dangeis of tonipeti 


tive Westernised communicafi<M)-«c:^ 
the intruding seductive effect <n 
newspapers, radio, television, end 
Western secular and scientific atd« 
tudes To the extent that thjese are 
successfully resisted, dl^il^ine 
of the Koran and the relij^ous aU> 
thorny of Islam are further en 
faanced ) 

he power of the press and at 
radio and television derives, as 
does that of religion, from organisa¬ 
tion, Its principal instrument of en¬ 
forcement, like that of reli^on, i$ 
belief—social conditioning. At one 
time, personality was important; it 
was exemplified in the United States 
by the great press lords as, signifi¬ 
cantly, they were called—Adolph 8. 
Ochs, Joseph Puhtier, William Ran¬ 
dolph Hearst, Colonel Robert 
Rutherford McCoimirk—and in Bri¬ 
tain by Lords Rothermere and 
Beaverbrook (Rupert Murdoch, it 
will be suggested, continues in this 
tradition This, perhaps unfortunate¬ 
ly, IS true ) So also in broadcasting, 
with David Sarnoff and William 
Paley in the United States and Lord 
Reith in Biitain Now, overcoming 
some effort to the contrary, the 
heads of the great newspapeis and 
broadcasting networks are largely 
anonvmous I ncounteied m social 
gatherings, thev must, like the presi¬ 
dent of IBM, intioduce themselves; 
when presenting cheques, they are 
asked foi identification In the press 
and on television, names and faces 
abound, but much of this is synthetic 
personalitv, created by organisation 
for the purposes of the organisation 
It 1 eflects not the real, but the tradi¬ 
tional role of personality In televi¬ 
sion much of the information that is 
passed on to the public has emerged 
from the organisation, not from the 
individual, on occasion, the person 
who leads it has not seen it except 
fill a brief lehearsal In all cases, tne 
repoiter, anchorman, or commenta¬ 
tor speaks from within the 
ftamewoik of the organisation, all 
aie subiect to oiganisational atten 
non and constraint, even though this 
may be denied in moments of self 
appreciation On major newspapers 
the columnist who persistently advo¬ 
cated his or hei personal prefetence 
toi the death penalty, a massive and 
effective curb on the military power, 
of free abortion would be regarded 
with some discomfort The great per 
sonahties of the press in the past saw 
their papers as instiuments-for per 
suasion, they did not dream of 
according space for the opposing 
view In the modern pi ess and televi 
Sion it IS taken for granted that any 
strong opinion must be balanced by 
another in careful opposition 
Pioperty remains impoitant for 
the press and television, its com¬ 
pensators powci IS what sustains the 
large and expensive structures in 
solved But organisation is, once 
more, the decisive source of power 
It IS the social conditioning flowing 
from organisation and determined 
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The Vietnam war produced m the United States one 
of the most connprehensive efforts in social 
conditioning in modern times. Nothing was spared 
in the attempt to make the war seem necessary and 
acceptable to the American public. The effort failed 
when countered by an even larger and more 
pervasive dialect. Eventually it was accepted that 
military operations could no longer be sustained in 
the face of, as it was said, an increasingly hostile 
public opinion. 
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First Indian in Space 



In April 1961, Yun Gag ann became the first man to 
go into space. On earth I'ndia was the first foreign 
country visited by him He had then hoped that 
someday an Indian woul d also go into space Today, 
the first Indian is in space and all Indians can justly be 
proud of this historic event 

Here is the chance to pK)ssess a historic 
memento for yourself imd give the 
‘once in a lifetime’gift to your friends 
and loved ones- 

You can get special stamps issued by USSR to 
mark the event only from us 


First Day Cover autographed by Indian and 
Soviet astronauts 

(Limited Stocks, to be given on first tome 


first served basis) 

Maximum Cards (Sei of Cards) 
First Day Cover (Set of 4 overs) 
Used Stamps 

(Set of 3 Stamps and I Souvenir Sheet) 

Unused Stamps 

(Set of 3 Stamps and I Souvernr Sheet) 
Face Value 


Rs:500 
Rs 56 


Rs. 16.70 


Add 10|.sales tax to the prices given above 
If your order is below Rs 50 OO, add Rs 5 00 for 
postage Rush your order with the Money Order/ 
Bank Draft/Postal Order drawn in the name of 
C hinar Exports Pvt Ltd 


CHINAR EXPORTS PVT LTD 

101-A, Surya Kiran, Kas’turba Gandi Mar^, 

New Delhi 110001 (INDIA), 


We export more Indiian stamps than 
ail other exporters put together! 


Sheni&/CE/84 


S88 
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The power of the press and of radio and 
television derives, as does that of religion, from 
organisation; its principal Instrument of 
enforcement, like that of religion, is 
belief—social conditioning. At one time, 
personality was important; it was exemplified 
in the United States by the great press lords as, 
significantly, they were called—^Adolph S. 
Ochs, Joseph Pulitzer, William Randolph 
Hearst, Colonel Robert Rutherford 
McCormick... 


by the character of organisation that 
sustains and wins the external sub- 
ntission. 

This submission is, undoubtedly, 
great. The belief that was once 
accorded the priest—and perhaps in 
lesser measure the schoolmaster—is 
now accorded the spokesmen and 
women of television and the press. 
Allusion to the source of belief is 
universal and automatic—“I read it 
in the paper” or “I saw it on televi¬ 
sion.” It is with reference to some 
press or television comment that 
nearly all political conversation be- 
ins; it is with the effect on public 
elief of such news or analysis that a 
very large part of all political discus¬ 
sion is concerned. In combination 
with property, the persuasive power 
of television is subiect to a measure 
of financial calculation. Once the 
chances of candidates for public 
office were appraised in accordance 
with personality or policy; now the 
commonplace calculation turns on 
the comparative amounts of money 
they will be able to collect for televi¬ 
sion advertising. 

Y et there is more danger of over¬ 
estimating tthan of underestimat¬ 
ing the power of the modern media. 
There are, as noted, the constraints 
imposed by organisation as a source 
of power. Since an organisational 
judgment is collective, it obviates 
individual deeply and persistently 
held positions, (during political 
campaigns, television networks and 
stations do not seek, in any serious 
way, to influence., the election of 
candidates, the vote on referenda, or 
public attitudes on issues. Overwnei' 
mingly, their comment is on who is 
ahead, who is behind, and what tac- 
tics are winning or losing votes. For 
television an elation campaign is a 
form of spectator sport. This too 
reflects organisational constraint.) 
Beliefs must be balanced with 
appropriate countervai^ng beliefs. 
ifone of this produces the condition 
ing that emerged in times Mst from 
strongly animated, mam reiter* 
at<^^p^aonal advocacy. 


A yet more important reason for 
reservation as to the power of the 
modern media—of television and 
radio, as well as the press—^is the 
volume of the current persuasive 
effort. This, it need hardly be empha¬ 
sised, is huge. It is inevitable, in 
consequence, that given the limita¬ 
tions of the human mind and mem¬ 
ory, much is ignored and more is 
promptly forgotten. Enduring belief 
IS not won and only a random effect 
is achieved from whatever belief is 
temporarily created. What captures 
some evades others. The lesson for 
religion applies. Its conditioning was 
powerful when it was simple, unclut¬ 
tered by doubt or dissenting view, 
and when it had a monopoly of 
access to the human mind. So with 
the modern press and broadcasting 
media. 

It was earlier observed in the case 
of the politician that after tilling an 
audience what it wishes to hear and 
listening to the resulting applause, 
he regularly associates his reception 
with successful persuasion. This is an 
important case of the illusion of 
power and the same illusion operates 
strongly with the media. Reading or 
hearing what they already believe, 
readers and listeners make known 
their favourable reaction. This, in 
tuiu, is taken to be influence. It is so 
regarded even when the initial com¬ 
munication was written or televised 
with a specific view to eliciting such 
approval. Indeed, in the extreme 
case, the television station or net¬ 
work ascertains by research what the 
viewe.r most wants to hear and see, 
responds to that desire, and then 
accepts that the viewer response is 
the result of its persuasion. 

Finally, influence—the achieve¬ 
ment oi’ belief—'is. reduced by the 
overt improbability of much that is 
urged. This is es^ially so of televi¬ 
sion. Cootmercials on the high ther¬ 
apeutic powers of commonplace 
medicinal preparations, the social 
gains fro.m whiter clothing, the 
avowed mbral tone of aspiring politi¬ 
cians, all invite a compelling disbe¬ 
lief. Since this is the tendency re¬ 


garding/some of what is seen^n^y 
heard, fhere is a tendency‘to dis^;;' 
lieve all. y 

Whan has been successful ag re^’ 
gards Jhe power of the press ,an4 ' 
televismn has been the persuasioh aii-f; 
to that'power, a belief that extends*? 
inevitably to the participants tbet»i*?, 
selves. iThe point has previously ,/ 
been made. The self-esteem of.the.. 
Washington reporter or networks, 
commentator is admirably served by 
meditation on the power he or shg 
exercises. The sense of this power is . 
then reflected not only in a solemni*^.. 
ty of mien but in much equally sober 
public writing and confession, and it . 
IS further enhanced by the attention . 
and the efforts at social and like 
subornation of reporters, editors,- , 
columnists and commentators by/ 
politicians, lobbyists and profeff- 
sionally righteous citizens who seek 
access to the media. 

Adding further to the impression 
of the media’s power is its role as a 
form of relief from political frustra-. 
tion. The responsive and articulate 
citizen in our time sees much of 
which he or she disapproves. As’ 
there is some resulting resort to 
organisation and speechmakihg, so 
there is a resort to the media. Arti¬ 
cles are written; letters are sent to 
editors; at a higher level, television 
interviews are welcomed. From all 
this comes a measure of psychic 
relief—something has been accom¬ 
plished. Essential to this sense of 
accomplishment is a belief in the 
power of the media. (Implicit in 
Marshall McLuhan’s famous chapter 
title “The medium is the message”; 
Understanding Media; The exten¬ 
sions of man.) 

Finally, there is what may be cal¬ 
led the residual rffect. Condign en¬ 
forcement of submission has peatly 
declined in the modern industrial 
society. So, with higher levels of 
affluence, has the strength of the 
compulsion associated with com¬ 
pensatory power. The pressure of 
need is less; the alternatives are 
greatly more numerous. What re¬ 
mains is conditioned power. To this 
the press and television have an 
obvious relationship. It must, accor¬ 
dingly, be the true modern express¬ 
ion of power. What else is there? 

No one should minimise the power 
of the media; in organisation and 
social conditioning it combines the 
great modern source and the great 
modern instrument of power. 
Nonetheless, the power of the press 
and television must be seen in care¬ 
ful perspective. That includes the 
possibility that the general exercise 
of all power has declined-—that, as 
compared with earlier times, there is 
now much less submission of some to 
the purposes of others. It is in the 
context of this general decline that 
the exercises of power that remain— 
that of the modem military estab¬ 
lishment and. more generally, those 
of the state and the great corporate 
enterprises—must be viewed. ■ 
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One giant step for India 

_i_ _ __ 

Vignettes of the Indo-Sovlet joint space mission by Fotokhronika Toss. 
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^ 1. On completion of training, the 
cosmonauts held a press conference on 
2 April; (left to ri^t) flight-engineer G. 
M. Strekalov, fltght<ommander Y. V. 
Malyshev and cosmonaut-researcher 
Rakesh Sharma; 2. The back-up crew of 
the Soyuz mission (1 to r) Ravish 
Malhotra, G. M. Grechko and A. N. 
Beretovoi; 3. The space crew take a 
iook at the space ship! 4, The rocket- 
carrier with the spaceship St^zT-ll is 
readied at the launcbipg site; 5. The 
cosmonauts all set to take oft; 6. In 
space: the Soyuz crew with die cosmo¬ 
nauts of the Saiyat-7: (1 to r) Vladimir 
Solovyev, Oleg Atkov, Rakesh Sharma, 
Gennady Strekalov, Yuri Malyshev and 
Leonid Kizhn during their communica¬ 
tion with Mrs Gandhi, when she Con- 
gratuJated the cosmonauts for the suc¬ 
cessful, start M their experiments on 
) board. 
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EngusH 


The problems of translation 


Kamalini Kumar 


CCMfrite any- 
W thing 
down in Hindi—a 
phrase, a sent¬ 
ence—and rU shoVv you something,” 
1 was told. 1 could think of nothing 
more original than aaj ka mausam 
acchha hai (It’s a fine day). A pen 
rapidly scrawled the Tamil equiva¬ 
lents over each word. “You see. The 
word order is the same.” More com¬ 
plicated examples were given. The 
results each time showed no change 
in .syntax. 

The demonstrator was K. S. Snni- 
vasan, a literary scholar from Tamil 
Nadu, a Jawaharlal Nehru Fellow, 
author of Kavya Ramayanam. We 
were at the now perennially souped- 
up conference centre of the capital— 
Vigyan Bhavan, at the First Interna¬ 
tional Conference on “Literature in 
Translation” (15-20 March) where 
writers, linguists, poets, translators 
and academics from every region of 
Lidia and delegates from foreign 
countries mingled. 

It doesn’t need a conference to tell 
us what an amazingly rich outpour¬ 
ing of literature we have, ranging 
from popular and folk to the classics, 
poetry, serious fiction, biography 
and commentary. What a force this 
could be in cross cultural exchanges 
and—to use the stock phrase— 
national integration. 

K. S. Srinivasan was reacting to 
that morning’s session on problems 
with Indian case studies, a lot of 
which dealt with translations into 
English. "Why this shadow-boxing?” 
asked Srinivasan. Hts view was that 
translating from an Indian language 
to another Indian language was not 
only more important for us, but 
much less problem-fi aught. The 
ethos, the mores, the philosophies, 
even the fetishes all over are so 
similar—metaphors and similes have 
parallels—^films are translated from 
one Indian language to another with 
the greatest ease. I thought of film 
director, Sathyu (Garm Hava), who 
had no problem, he told me with his 
latest film, made simultaneously in 
Hindi and Kannada. The actors, 
though from Karnataka were bi¬ 
lingual and simply did a double take 
of each scene, one in each language. 
Then there are the two immensely 
valuable transcreations of the 


Hamayana—Kamban’s, in Tamil 9th 
or 12th (?) century, and later Tulsi 
Das’s in Hindi. Both, although show¬ 
ing a deep knowledge of Valmiki’s 
Sanskrit work also stand as original 
literary masterpieces. Kamban has 
now been translated into Hindi. 

If Srinivasan's thesis is correct, 
then many of the translation prob¬ 
lems in Indian language.s can be 
solved. For example—the English 
“he took time by the forelock” has 
been rendered in Punjabi as “grab¬ 
bing a man by the top-knot. ” an 
eager interpreter translates “o’ut of 
sight, out of mind” into “blind, 
idiot.”a Chinese interpreter trans¬ 
lates’“I now pass on the mantle of 
office to Mr so-and-so” into “Mr 
so-and-so wears old clothes;” “Han 
removes perchance...” refers to 
Hari's death in a Kannada-English 
translation. A humble employee 
writes in cross-lingual idioms to his 
boss, “You are my mother and father 
and I am son of bitch.” 

Take the case of Shivnath 
Karanth, Jnanpith award winner, 
.who delivered the keynote 

address at the conference. He re¬ 
counted an instance when one of his 
works was translated by a person 
from the neighbouring district. The 
translator’s native language was 
Konkani and he was translating from 
Kannada into Hindi. Karanth was 
horrified to learn later from Hindi 
scholar friends that not only was the 
translator unfamiliar with the cul¬ 
ture of the source language (SL) but 
he was stilted in the target language 
(TL) as well. There is obviously a 


Translating 
from one 
Indian 
language to 
another is 
much less 
problem* 
fraught 


contradiction between individual 
cases and what Srii\|vasan has to say. 
In another example a speaker men¬ 
tioned rural dialects. A Sunderbans 
dialect was used to translate Pre- 
mchand’s rural Hindi in Godan. This 
was a failure in the Bengali version. 

But more than anything else, the 
translator’s abilities are what mat¬ 
ter. And this was what the confer¬ 
ence was mainly about. An identi¬ 
fication of the ideal bi lingual, bi- 
cultural writer, who not only under¬ 
stands the nuances of the SL but is 
able to convert freely and creatively 
into the TL. And then there are all 
the other questions—retention of 
orginal flavour and quality, readabil¬ 
ity as an independent work, mini¬ 
mum distortions, selection, editing, 
marketing... 

Or perhaps, as many suggested, 
team work is the only answer. The 
New English Bible was translated 
with immense success from the ori¬ 
ginal Hebrew and Greek into mod¬ 
ern English by a team of experts 
from the University presses of Ox¬ 
ford and Cambridge. A Bengali 
translator working on Kazantzaki’s 
Odyssey spent two years in the Gre¬ 
cian islands studying the fishermen’s 
dialect and talking to Kazantzakis, to 
produce a good translation. 

Of course, all this needs money 
and resources. We already have at 
least two well-endowed organisa¬ 
tions, the Sahitya Akademi and the 
National Book Trust. But these came 
under fire at the conference One 
speaker accused them of functioning 
at enormous expenditure, yet “ex¬ 
isting” more than "performing” and 
mutilating texts. UNESCO too was 
attacked—when the Bengali classic 
Father Panchali was translated into 
English, the last sectioh was entirely 
left out. The author, said the uppish 
UNESCO translators, had no idea of 
structure! 

One has to agree^^at trabslating 
between Indian languages is of para¬ 
mount importance to us. ^nd of 
course it is much less complicated 
than interaction with EngHsh and 
other foreign languages. Bu^ tragi¬ 
cally, we still have English, mostly 
bad, to contend with. , 

Maybe the decision of the, conferr 
ence to set up a council ior^/m • 
translation in Delhi will 
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Everyone, unless he is a yogi meditating in the 
Himalayas, wants a dream-house and has done so 
since pre-historic times. In those days man had to 
build the house himself, but it was the woman who 
made the home. In the modern era, it is a 
partnership. Both the home-makers think, make 
decisions and carry them out to achieve a home 
which not only looks and feels good but exudes the 
very personal aura of its creators. 

The object of this brochure is to encourge and 
stimulate you to achieve what you want in home 
decor. From the House of fenson & Nicholson, the 
most trusted name in paints. 




Lets get down to planning 


T 

■ he six main styles of the Western World are the Rustic or Farm House, the urban Tour 
H House, the expensive Country House, the Mediterranean, the international and lastly, 
H the FrlecTic. The warning light flashes-don'l be hide-bound about any of these because 
the modern in thing is not to carry blindly but to choose whatever appeals to you and then to go 
about planning it so that one can have different styles from different periods yet live in a fruitful 
co-existence of styles. Your house ends up being a reflection of your own individual personality. 


Col our _ 

< )nL’ ()i lh(' Inst rtHUMsilos rlfMndiidetl li\ 
(.‘V(>r\()ii(' IS sjdsA;/)(,' (oloui u homes oi 
oven lo cloiriK ot d si homo whii h hds 
palled or one whic h ha. Ixx n a disaster 
( oluur mav lx-" noedcxi lo htiuhlon to 
liKhton d rixim oi to (oiiniorai t too hinh a 
i oiling or t<^ glainoiii I/O ordinal V 
liimituio 

Anyvvav lomomlxrlhooldt (xknoy 
dll turn |x)|Hilai inlondoiV 'A little bit ol 
(XMder a little bit of (viinl/Makes girl 
pieltv even it she ain|f' 

()ne iinds in natuie the si'von t olouis r >1 
the rainixrw transtoimed and tiansmuli'd 
into scores of colours to suit not only the 
iixrm or the hrxise but also your 
personality and iritlividualib 

C olour, when i orrectly chosc-n awl 
appliixi can woik minor miracles, It can 
make a tix) large rixtm seem sosy, 
allornately give a sense of spat e to a too 
small one It i an brighten a loo d.yk r>ea 
and tone down thf' glare in anolhi-r 
In Sihort, colour is a highly evocative thing 


iniJ toi homi maki is it i an pio\r> to lx 

the most ine\|K'nsi\e ingiixlienl that 

i ri ates a home lo v ;ui t.rste \ honre ton 

i rn live (h in i omtoil and whii h yotii 

Inends love arming icr 

\ou areall st^ tor a h.grpv home-ntakmg 

ailventuie when you think ol CCXOLK 

( aloui Sr h( mes fall ba* ii ally infrrthrei 
eroups MoniKbirxne Kelatcrinr * , 

(ontiasting 

1) Monoc hroine riirs st heme, as tlie 

nameimfrlies features One bsfstO 
iirloui in 1 variety ofshadesabd^ 
l< \lures , 

I his (1 rioi If scheme is Ireauftfully ^1 
oft with ai (enlsol c ontrasticig.'bri^lit 
colouis in paintings flower, 
jiiangi'menLs or diamatiCafly 
colouit'd masks lami>bases, ifvtM 
rugs or the like 

2) Related Si hemes are made up ot a 
(itmbinalion ol i olours lying i livsi- 
together in the spectrum of the 
rainbow or the colour wheel This is an 
exciting scheme for the (.K’rsort wfio 
has a titillating imagination It can 


higlilii,lil llu (la Ol vvilh om pii le rt 
s( ulpliiK'(It ipiiniint’ 

i) t oninsis Ihest (ri ri li\ int when 
llu (oloui, iitlHirvv( it'htsar( widily 
(lilleu nt 

A working break-up to 
colour scheme 

I hi ld( tors vs hii h should lx* kt ot in 
mmtl while designing 1 lolinirsi heme 
aie the ellei I ol ad( K ent oloui on 
(Ml h other and on youi own emotional 
leai lion to (hem 
I he golden lule would he .ivoid 
moiiolonv anddi i-oirl llu total eliei I 
should be a liarmonioii' wholi' anti 
pleasing to ibe eve and st iiw s 

Haimony isaihiiued by aiomlrina 
turn ot t olours wheie ihev have some 
thing in I ommon 1 his goes toi both a 
Monoi hiomatii cu i Related Si hemi' 
For .1 ( oiilr isfing St heme however 
the appall nt discord i an fre made 
haimomous bv die use ot oiw or moie 
intermediate colours 



Adjacent Colours and their 
effects 


C olours mfluenre each other by con¬ 
trast when adjacent A colour appears 
lighter when placed against darker 
shades 

Colours of the violet to green range, 
contain a high proportion of blue and 
appear cooler than the green-yellow to 
red violet range, which have a high 
content of yellow Green appears cool 
against a bright yellow but warm when 
surrounded by violet-blue An interior 
has to Stic k to a natural tonal order To 
reverse this is to create colour discord 






The Blacks, Greys and Whites: 

A cool elegance is achieved by grey 
walls skirted at floor level with silver 
and black They need a darker carpet 
Black furniture set off by silver artifacts 
completes the picture 
Instead of silver and black braids, 
white and black ones, a pale carpet 
and chrome furniture should be set off 
with judicious touches of red 
A white wall white furniture and a 
pale carjTet look distinguished Add 
touches of yellow and pink to stimulate 
the scheme 

The Browns, Beiges and Cream: 

These colours are easy to live With 
Dark brown wall with a beige braid 
can adapt to any moncKhromatiC 
scheme The carpiet is lighter and a rich 
effect IS achieved by leather furniture 
Brown wall with a darker brown braid 
tails for cream furniture, interspersed 
by colourful rugs and cushions and 
gaeity 

Beige wall with white braid, a pale 
carpet and pale coloured furniture is 
made more delightful with accents of 
colour in accessories and pictures 









The Reds, Oranges, Yellows and 
Greens 

Orange-reds partner well with sharp 
pinks, other reds and russets. Natural 
wood or cane furniture is flattering. 
Yellow wall with a white btaid and a 
red carp<.*t, or yellow wall, white braid 
teamed with yellow c ariaet and 
furnituie in yellow is fresh and sunny 
with dark green, white and yellow 
at cessories. 

Yellow wall with white braid and light 
green car^iel, white furniture and 
white-yellow-green accents in props 
gives a spring time effect. 

The Red and Pinks 

These colours, commonly thought not 
to "go" together can fie very attractive 
when judic louslv combined 
Red in a rose speaks of true love but if 
can also turn hazardous when waved 
to a bull Personality wise, it can cheei 
up or t.onversely, it can heighten the 
blood-pressure. 

Pink wall, ochre braid and reef carpet. 
A few piecc^s of rod furniture (like a 
lacquered red Tibetan cofteelable) 
need white and brass, bronze or gilt 
accessories for a harmonious effect. 

The Blues: 

Blue, repeateiJ gloriously in.sea and 
the limitless sky, is a moody colour an 
seems to change acc ording to the way 
It IS used. It tan be dramatic when 
teamed with browns or greens and 
innocent and fresh when teamed with 
white. Deep blue wall, light blue and 
dark brown firaids, de<>p blue carftet 
and light blue furniture is enlivened 
with touches of white in props. 

Use the same scheme with green 
furniture and touches of white, blue 
and pink in props. Light blue wall witi 
white braid and dark blue carpet is 
charming with white furniture and 
green props. 

Deep blue flooring goes well with the 
richness of deep brown walls, deep 
brown furniture. Use touches of white 
red and blue props. 

The Greens and Blues: 

Schemes in these colours can be mad 
in different shades of a single colour 
Green wall, lighter green braid and 
light green flooring can do famously 
with furniture and props in the same 
shades, with a dash of yellow in 
accessories. The same scheme light 
green wall, while braid and dark gree 
flooring can advantageously use whiti 
furniture accented by blue, yellow, 
green cushions and props. 

Light green wall can be teamed with 
dark blue flooring, and brown 
furniture. The accessories can be 
white, green, blue. 



















Fabrics and Drapes 

( omc ncxl to mind Ihh .uibi* your 
toilful s<.h»*nM‘dfm.inds ih( tini>hin)> 
louv li provided J)> lliem in Ihr drapes 
J)e(if<ners and hirni.hinjjs fairtics 
either mill made or hand woven are 
heirif- manul ic'ured in an < ndless 
vaiK'lv ol ( oloiii and deMf^n in Ihr' 
country 

Whrni huvint> th( laliiK one has to 
make sure tiu r olour is fast and that it 
will not shrink The s.ilesrn m will tell 
you if voii want to wash and 
|>re shrink 

1 he next -.tej) is tin haiifjm)’ of i iirlains 
and drain s C uriains < an he huri|> 
<‘ithei to tin floor or to tin' window sill 
Kenn'iiifn'i tin' i)ain>inR tahrn is likely 
to stir t( h at the in'itinninH so i n k thi* 
In III Ireloie hangiii)’ lor the fust lime 
•incl rillow I tew days hetore doaig the 
final stiir hinp of the hem 
M( thods of hanging r irrl iin' ,ne 
hdSKdIly two the inv isihie liar k or the 
\ isihle pole I he re is ctuite a vatiely to 
< hoo'e from Fin* mt thod ol hanging 
will dr pend upon the '\nght ol 
1 uri.iins Fiar ks hear riioie weight 
easily and do not henri as is the wont ot 
rods 

i uit.iins are r'xpensive It is more 
c ( onomn al in the long run to line tin- 
r uriains 1 ining piolet Is r uitains (lom 
sun lading f olours leni.nn Inighlei 
.ind frr sh longr’i 

It mode in linn s t uri ims and diatn s are 
no longer only arl|ur ts to privar v or 
.igamst dialls or too bright sunlight hut 
vr'iymuch i iiotent lar toi in modern 
decor 

[ficWiailow Ik rlnn nl has to he 
studied he lore \ou huy the material 
()n tin' V isual sidi t onsitler c olour 
tesliiK' [laltern to r oinplemeni your 
colour sc hr'me 

If you have i rnonoc hrorn itn sc hi ri'r 
you could have rii hly p.Uteined 
c urtains in beigr- brown indrieam 
In a rf)om with a stark white interior 
vvith a large window Irnikiiig out at tin' 
root, think of a design with bold bright 
/ariegated colouis whn h will look like 
.tamed glass w ith the light 'Inning 
hrough It at night 
n a rcyorn with a re/ ttec/ c olour 
( hemf, choose your c urtains with an 
'ye to complementing the most 
lominantcolour 

\ room with buttercup yellow walls m 
•mulsion paint, natural sisal in curiam 
naterial looks well-matched 
f your window looks out on a terrar c, 
..heer curtains (sill length) will keep the 
garden view inside 
Mternately, a window with a 
lepressmgoul lcx)k would gam airy 
, 'legdncp with floor length sfyeer net 
UTlatoyng Vo cdnyout\age \\ye ouv VooV 



Small patterns look good m a loom 
with muc h ot waxed wood on floor 
and wainscoting 

Ciingham which is comparatively 
cheap makes delighilul cuitainslor 
not only the kite nen but tor k'cnagcrs 
looms, with bedcovers and throw 
cushions rc'pt'ating the c crloui 
Finally ciidam material be it silk, 
velvet, hand wc'aves, or mill made, 
should never he sk.mped tnough 
lullnc'ss means eloganc o in c urtains 
and diapes 


In ,1 room whir li gels too niuc h sun 
buy malr'iial that ,s not liabli' to fadr* 
Ihg llor il patterns or iialleins with bird, 
Iriok d( lighllul with the light shining 
tlnougli the rn V bt itoi ule i toi 
c hildrcn s looms instead ol the 
cibiciuitrjuv ( h irac tcis trom t omic' 
Ihesanu goc's loi btiglilly checked 
cud ini' ind Ik dsprearh 
Wi'h ciramatii dark on d.irk incl 
.liver white' se he me's e urtains and 
e U'hieins e an etle'ctivelv lepe'at the 
(latti'rri 


Light is our friend 


A we'll set eip reiom elejii" eip m a colour 
scheme eit veiur cheiice will lose its 
salient points it there is no pregyer 
lighting A wiongly lit room falls flat 
like a fi7^l(^d out pie-e e ot 
hiimoiii hc'c luse'theie ire nei spaiks eit 
re'.ie Hem 

N iteii.il en irtific lal light altec ts 
(eileiuis leiries and te'xtures so in 
planning lighting attent.on lU'oels to be* 
given lei both elav .md night as()et ts 
/(g/il eiin Iricnil Away with the 
penele'nt bulb hanging freim the 
c e'llmg I ights arc* there to serve you for 
the s()ec ilic t'urpose you need them 
and these nc'eds ate- varie'd For 


A word on Paints 


Tor interiors there arc several goexi 
options-Robbialac Acrylic Plastic 
Fmulsion Paint, Jensohn Synthetic 
Washable Distemper or Jensolne 
and Pintamur Flat Oil Paint. Flat Oil 
Paint, a matt finish, finds limited 
usage in homes and is more suited 
for hospitals, offices, hotels etc. as it 
IS easy to maintain In the home, 
Pintamur Flat Oil Paint is ideally 
suited for kitchens and bath-rooms 
It IS completely washable and can 
be washed with swab or Sponge 
using soap solution quite frequently 
to remove grease, smoke and other 
slams 

White Oil Bound Distemper also 
known as washable Distemper, is 
an economy finish. Plastic Emulsion 
IS really the best available to dis- 
rerning quality conscious house 
owners: Robbialac Actyhc Plastic 
Emulsion gives you the bast value 
for your money. It covers a larger 
surface, gives the smoothest finish 
and lasts for about five year$>with 
careful maintenance even longer. It 
ts washable, it does not flake or 
blister and stays fresh for years. And 
it comes In 120 excitingshadeslt 
CanyoubtfatdiatF 


There is also a paint to help you 
have the best dressed furniture in 
town. 1 here is Brolac Polyurethane 
Enamel. It has unmatched gloss and 
protects wood and steel surfaces in 
all weather, ft lasts longer and is 
easy to clean Brolac is washable, 
does not chip or fade and comes in 
an exciting range of colours. 
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t( adin)> toi nuke up puiposts lor 
K uliiig in Ik il lottookin) loi 
s<vvim» (oi U It vision foipnluits 
iiul St ulptuu s (\t n loi (iiplv) u(ls 
mil (lost Is OI llu) t l)elo\i tl imloor 
phiits thf It I tliL ntcrlltirtlillt rt 111 
kintl f)l li^,tits 

hortuniltlv llu single hiilo h.ingim, 
ftom <1 lit X, hds Ik t n rt pi m tl v\ iih i 
vtholt irriy til illumin itir gttiuipnitnts 
in lihlt lamps >tintKittl Iitnps pititirt 
lights lliion St( nt limps spoi lignis 
tiovsn light-' ^t)UI [lll/ttl pOSM Hill 

lit tilt I 1 (IK tine 1 |iie 1 1 ol t ulptuu 
or tlisfil i\ t in hi 'll hli hit il Iti 
bit itlii lit v\ Ilk iiilolhim with spot 
lightiiif I’ll tint s ht uid lit lit) \n 
lii-hli tl lor llu m i\ mu ii \ i u il ikii 
I It him I 111 t out 1 1 ll t I mil ol i 
loom ll It IS loo hit 11 It o\\ too 
III ill or I in t ' or nsi ii 11 uplu' Imr 
using I I imp 111 It t ll on lli tlooi 
i| mist I w ill 111 iki s lilt ( I'liit, ippt I 
It W ( I 

I lint t on I K irn I pi it i I 

III 111 n s III IK I 1 ill 11 1 It 

vtoil 111 I ihi kilt ht n I u sliiiK llu 

t hiiilri n mom mtlllit tin suit tihli 





litre IS 1 smipliticrl thssiiit itior loi 
Voiii I uiil int I 
1 ) (it nt r ll 

b) rJiiittionil 1\M) ilirtu tion ll 

This ipplit s tf) two wav lighting on 
tilt st iirs anti the pint li oi li ill loi 
salt tv 

t) Rt lit t It tl I his IS p iiiit III iiK 
list till tor relavi cl t< itliiig Dillusi tl 
light rtlitt tLtl from i v\ ill is tit voiel 
tit glare, yt t brtght for rtatimg 
•d) Spelt Lighting for getting tht» most 
V ilut 'it yeiur pri/erl colli t tions 
stLilptures Ol aett ssories 
t) Down lighting tssi ntial toi the 
proper display ol pictiiit s 
f) Di>t orative Optional lighting tor 
special festivities 

I ht t hint e ol lights should therefort 
tiepend upon fuiit titinal aspect and tht 
iiseol specific plates m tht house 
L ighting IS an impoitant i Icmciit m 
deem and lequires careful planning 



A Bit of Eden in your Home 


I’ opli ll itl no III t tl ol till teimloti mil | 
|tiy ol inilooi pi lilts v\fu n ml) mis ition , 
1 ) itl iiti sort id Now Ills 1 must 
It lint hou I (ll nils in t d not bt 
t onimt d to iht Ir ul ' t n il 
philt tit nilron ind mom \ 1)1 mt ^ ni 
ll l\t 111 t mill s 1 soiinu nt ol si/tmil i 
si I i|ii I 11 h H 'ion I I ml ol \ itii <1 
It \ un ll ll iM nui lini I liui s 
I ion I ki ll im li\i I it h i|ie s i till 

I m hki I ll III ip 111 1 or tin It lit il 
I’hilodi nomii oi it t i )i ii ii n i 

\t ll) 111 1 1 Mill ll on Mini sh i|Hd 
It IM I ol It 1 f \ III 1 I III llkl 
t III i 1 till I ll o 111 I I I \ I ll r 1 It M 
likt lot k III I t> I I It M ul I I 
Ul lx ll ibli 

( I III 11) I I till \ ll II K I ll slu s m 

II IM Ihi ll IM s ol tilt I’l I 

( issiilfpii I irt ll III lilv i iinkli (I mil Ihi 
I I [It omia ( i|it 1 ll 1 ol I 111 I ild Ki|)|il( 
h 1 I itK e|ui 'i ll k ll igt 
I hi ll 111 llimi llkl I ( lo I I )i 

Iiiiiiili iMii n mdo ll |il ml-. Ilu\ 

I nn ( I I ni \hik s iiid vi Ilow to 
pui|)li miliitl 'hi ill Kill tin sun 
howl Ml lohimi on ii'I k( i (i ihi i 
t oloU s |( Wt I llkl 
T ikt tin iihi(|iiiions I loloi i imilv 
uhlK ((ll t d m ri tl m ihr ( tl it u i 
\fiki m Ml' (iur|)li si (US 
until nil ith md i Irti i I (i 
Tilt ( oil K urn I Ivhrifl m n ht 
(ommonhut liong ml n \t il|ih i 
orfopfitilii inilbtiunns ( illdiimi 
( ol( Us HiWiiiiii I nil Lfiiiitni 



I onynius Sarisev terra 
(Mother 111 law s tongue land 
Monster i the w antic ring Jew arc 
(ilaiit' to look tor 

Plant Care 

A hoiist plant ru t ds i cic in pot a 
loose k xlutt d oil mixture and 
dninigt nnU 11 ilssuch ist lay shiitds 
ol liiokt 11 pots 111 I irgc pehliles 
l)mi t lit VMiiried il voui |il nil lost s a 
live It IMS bt t lust ihis IS t s-icntiallv a 
suiMC ll mac ll inisni 
\llowlht ytilow scaled leaflodrtip 
In list It this w ly be Ime liilloviingil 
will SI ll the |)iiml so'll It Iht'■e is no 
u luiid to I itt h mk t tifins 
W Itl h vour pl ml with loving c ire 
vvliithim ms nliii'l vour w ik ring lo 
itsmtds Mon houst plinlsdicol 
oM I w Itl rill) \lso sun It 
lilt isioiiillv It miv ilrop w Ith loo 
tl Ilk 1 lot ikon 

I n hi llu (lowirsouni bvvciiith 

K uistindiict Ligns ind si itclic s to 

I I I III p I I lit 1 pl ml so St i that tin 

III mis 11 1 ll t II Ml ll kind ll) III 

1 oitiin Ik I liopit ll indoor plants 
IHI d low light k M Is 
I lowi M I Iht I t hi m t ll ll \ irioLis 
I I ll I 111 mis \ uv ll t onliii)’ to tht ii 
))(I ll lo uiimui/'i bioiillv tht 
nitons iiltiit md ivit s n c|uirt lull 
Ul I 1 |l I bin hi t III ( tt tl light 
III um mt oil I In 111 I oloLirt cf w ill 

I 111 I ll 11)11 di Ik (ll mis sui ll as 

Pl) oni I [)r II ll n is thiici m p irli il 
sh itfi or lighi I ommg thmiigli i sheer 
turtiin Xspidiskcs mdmivlcrns 
SUI MM m milm 1 1 sh idowlc ss hglil 

II vour ,)l ’ ll s ni n I window ket (i 
luimiig It I ) illow itloirow 
sMiiriit till illy 


Home; The Source of Joy 

I 111 ob|t 1 1 ol this bookie I is to ht Ip you 
kIiiim 1 < oiiiloP ibit giiotl lo look ll 
md livt m heimi Vvl havt showid 
you howtlic mi) it tiltoliiui t in 
traiisiorm tht ifn iiii st ink nor inlo m 
lie 1 ol atsthf tit )ov PI lying ilongc.ith 
It is anothi r niotlctn rii igic In at ol 
lighting y\hic h i m not onb i rt ik 
mood and ilnitispln n but i 
necessary lor t sscntnls likt 
cooking re idiirg stwmg studying 
ind working in gt nt r il to noid 
c yestiam I h it s bt autilitv tor you 
Teiiiit tl w Ith the st Ill 1) It I ms is tin 
c lion t ol ( ml nils md dr i|n s 
\nd wt hive nitltd i srii ill btnius 
about iiidooi 111 mts mil htiw tin y 
brill)’ 1 bit fit 1 dt n m your Ilk an 
I tit n with no st r))f nts 
()nl\ pointing out how you t an be it 
till ilii iimt ss ol bock milioncntt 
with liaimoiw tonti isi md icient 


JENSON S NIC^rtOLSON PULC OCH 



Having a warm and comfortable 
home that looks good is one of the 
most worthwhile possession in life 
To help you achieve it, is the 
objective of this guide. 

Most people have an idea of what 
they want, but do not know how to 

go about.selecting colours^ 

creating the mood and above all the 

environment.this guide will 

contribute in the process of building 
up your home. 

Jenson & Nicholson wishes you the 
best in creating your home. 


For expert advice on Interior Decor 
please get in touch with us 
This service is w ithout any obligahon 
It IS available in Calcutta only 


Rcgd Offuce 

225, Acharya Jagdish Bose Road 
Calcutta 700 020 PO Box 50 
Phone 43-2536/2647/2790/2897 & 
44-6764 

Gram JENSOLIN 
Telex 021-7996 

Sales & Service Office at 

Ahmedabad, Bangalore, 

Bombay, Calcutta, Coimbatore, 
Cuttack, Delhi, Ernakulam, 

Gauhati, Qhaziabad, Hyderabad, 
Indore, Jaipur. Lucknow, 

Ludhiana, Madras, Patna, 

Siliguri, Visakhapatnam. 
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The most tnntBd noM In paints 
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SUNDAY SPECIAL 


Ambedkar’s 


Dr B.R. Ambedkar, born on 14 April 1891, was one of the founding fathers of the Indian 
Constitution. In the first part of a series of three articles on Dr Ambedkar, MADHU LIMAYE 
traces the leader's early life and struggles and recounts how despite odds and 
humiliations at every turn, the indomitable Dr Ambedkar strove and succeeded in 
arrleliorating the lot of the depressed classes. 

recruitment was stopped “ali of a 
sudden" in 1892, a year after Ambed- 
kar’s birth. His father, Ramji, had 
risen to the rank of a Subedar-l^ior 
before he retired in the year of nis 
youngest son’s birth. Bhimrao *suf> 
fered indescribable humiliations 


D r Bhimrao Ambedkar, 
affectionately called 
Babasaheb, has always 
been held by me as among 
the greatest Indians of the 
first six decades of the 20th century. 
Even before I had completed my 
17th year I had fallen under his spell. 
He was then much hated by the 
Congress people, and even the radic¬ 
al circles, despite their commitment 
to the concept of equality as fun¬ 
damental to a reordering of society 
considered him to be a political 
reactionary and pro-imperialist. 
Ambedkar had himself declared on 
many occasions that he had “re¬ 
mained consistently loyal to the Brit¬ 
ish government in India” (Source 
Material, Vol. I, p. 234). Yet I never 
took his statement at its face value. I 
never thought he was less of a patriot 
than the Congress leaders. Only his 
priorities were different. He wanted 
“to fight the two-thousand year old 
tyranny and oppression of the caste 
Hindus and secure social equality” 
above everything else. He was not 
opposed to freedom; he ardently 
desired an immediate transfer of 
power as ihuch as the Congress peo¬ 
ple but he wanted for the oppressed 
classes their rightful place alter free¬ 
dom. He could not fight on both the 
fronts. So he concentrated his fire on 
the issue of social oppression as 
against political freedom. He natur¬ 
ally sympathised with men like 
Mahatma Jyotiba Phule, M.G. 
Ranade and Agarkar. 

In our young circle we used to have 
interminable discussions about poli¬ 
tical, economic and social questions. 
I used to take sides with Jinnah and 
Ambedkar. Perhaps, one reason was 
a certain desire to wow off, natural 
to an impertinent youth. A coUeag^ue 
of mine accused me of being a devil’s 
advocate. Perhaps, there was an ele¬ 
ment of intellectual poise in my 
attitude, but the faa is that I had a 
genuine admiration for both leaders. 
And it has stayed and even grown. 
The resentment against Ambedkar 
and Jinnah was quite deep among 
those who adhered to the Congress 
viewpoint. The Congress then meant 
the resurgent nation. The fight 
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B.R. Ambedkar: a self-made man _ 

against imperialism was the single 
most -important objective. The grea¬ 
ter the idealism, the greater the 
spirit of sacrifice, the greater was 
the devotion to the goal of national 
freedom. In such a frame of mind 
men like Ambedkar and Jinnah 
seemed to be traitors to the national¬ 
ist cause. But somehow I did not 
share this aversion to these two 
leaders? Deep inside me I had a 
feeling that they had a case and they 
had been wronged and reviled un¬ 
justly by the Congress and the 
nationalist press. 

Dr Ambedkar came from the 
poorest and the most oppressed stra¬ 
ta of society. He had such a burning 
desire to learn and such a fiery 
passion to fight injustice that he rose 
to great heights blowing to bits by 
his own shining actions and example, 
the whole specious reasoning that 
lay behind the theories of race, 
heredity and caste based on birth as 
against merit. 

Earty lifa 

Ambedkar was bom in the year 
1891, youngest of Ramji’s 14 chil¬ 
dren. It was because of the British 
practice of recruiting Ambedkar’s 
castemen (Mahars) that his ances¬ 
tors RQt the opportunity of military 
trainmg and military career. This 


fered indescribable humiliations 
during his career as a student. But he 
refused to give up. He did his matri¬ 
culation m 1907. 

Recalling the sufferings of his boy¬ 
hood, Ambedkar later narrated an 
incident from his school days as 
follows: “I would like to tell you 
some of the reminiscences of my 
childhood. There was a Maratha 
woman employed in my school. She 
was herself quite illiterate but 
observed untouchability and 
avoided touching me. One day, I 
remember, I was very thirsty. I was 
not allowed to touch the water tap. I 
told my master that I wanted to 
drink water. He called the peon and 
asked him to turn on the tap for me. 
So the peon turned on the tap and I 
drank water. Whenever the peon was 
absent I had to go without water. 
Thirsty, I had to return home, and 
then only I could quench my thirst.” 
Thus Spoke Ambedkar, Vol, 2, p. 
162). 

Overcoming all obstacles Ambed¬ 
kar pursued single-mindedly the 
goal of acquiring a thorough educa¬ 
tion. It was his conviction that educa¬ 
tion would unlock the doors of oppor¬ 
tunity and advancement for the 
oppressed classes and other back¬ 
ward sections. “Without knowledjge 
there can be no power,” he main¬ 
tained till the end of his life. (Source 
Material, Vol. I, p. 274). 

It was the good luck of the nation 
that Ambedkar, despite the im¬ 
penetrable darkness which sur¬ 
rounded his early life, received help 
andencouragement from some liberal 
spirits. 

The following excerpt from the 
Bombay Government report gives an 
idea of his educational progress; 
“Bhimrao Ramji Ambedkar is a 
Mahar by caste, native of Ambed, 
talaka Dapoli, district Ratnagiri. He 
is a graduate of the Bombay Uni¬ 
versity having passed his B.A. ex¬ 
amination from the Elphinstone C(d- 
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lege. He then joined the Baroda State 
service and in 1913 was sent to 
America by the Baroda tate to study 
economics. He left Bombay per S.S. 
Sardegna on the 15th June 1913. It 
appears that Ambedkar had asked 
for an extension of his stay in Amer¬ 
ica for two years more within which 
time he experts to finish his stu¬ 
dies.” (Source Material, Vol. I, p.l). 

Ambedkar was panted the exten¬ 
sion requested by him by the Mahar¬ 
aja of Baroda. He got his Ph.D from 
the Columbia university and went to 
England for further studies. It might 
be asked why. Ambedkar was not 
satisfied with his attainments as a 
student. He refused to rest on his 
oars. The thirst for knowledge was 
insatiable. He had to prove beyond 
all doubt that in the competition of 
the Western educational market he 
could hold his own, and that in the 
sphere of ability and learning none 
could hold him inferior even to the 
most luminous star in the caste Hin¬ 
du firmament. He therefore left for 
England “to study for the Bar and 
take his M.Sc degree at London 
university” (Ibid, 1, p.2.). 

Before Ambedkar could complete 
his studies he had to return to India 
because his scholarship had been 
terminated. He took service again, 
this time as the military secretary to 
the Maharaja of Baroda. But at Baro¬ 
da he was subjected to unimaginable 
suffering. 

Struggles 

Ambedkar’s experiences in the 
BarodaState service were harrowing. 
Nobody came to leceive him on 
arrival. He had no place to go to. He 
could get no accommodation in any 
hotel. No landlord would rent a 
house to him. Ultimately, he had to 
take refuge in a Parsi hostel under 
an assumed name. When the prop¬ 
rietors came to know who he was he 
was almost beaten up. 

The treatment he got in his owm 
office was abominable. Peons would 
throw the files at him or on his table 
lest they be polluted. He was not 
given any drinking water. His pro¬ 
test to the Maharaja was of no avail. 
The minister pleaded helplessness. 

Dr Ambedkar felt utterly humili¬ 
ated. He did not wish to continue. If 
he had stayed on, he would have 
probably got promotion and good 
pay. But his treatment at the hands 
of caste Hindus was so horrible that 
he decided to go back to Bombay. He 
was still desirous of resuming his 
interrupted studies. He wanted to be 
a barrister. He must have, he felt, 
independent means of livelihood. 
And, finally, he wished to take up 
the cause of the depressed classes 
who were the victims of this terrible 
oppression. Only by submerging his 
own feeling of personal hurt in the 
larger struggle could he sublimate 
himself and emerge triumphant. 

This forced him to take refuge in 
Bombay. After experimenting in pri¬ 
vate coaching and business consul¬ 
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tancy he finally accepted profes¬ 
sorship at Sydenham College. No 
caste Hindus would treat him as a 
human being. Even the Parsees were 
affected by the general ethos. 

Problems of the 
oppressed classes 

After Ambedkar settled down in 
Bombay he began to interest himself 
in the problems of the depressed 
classes. Foremost among these prob¬ 
lems was the problem of political 
rights, education, clean and better 
living and so on. 

In 1919 the question of reforms 
was agitating political India. In 1917 
the secretary of state, Edwin Monta¬ 
gu, had held out the promise of 
responsible government by stages. 
The Hindus and Muslims had ulti¬ 
mately formulated a scheme of re¬ 
forms and representation. The prin¬ 
ciple of separate electorates for the 
Muslims had been conceded; the 
Congress had also agreed to weight¬ 
ed representation of the Muslims in 
the Muslim-minority provinces. The 
Muslim leaders for their part had 
accepted a smaller quantum of rep¬ 
resentation than was due to them in 
terms of their population in Bengal 
and the Punjab. 

In the winter of 1917-18 Montagu 
visited India. In 1918 the Montford 
Report was published. The new 
awakening affected the hitherto 
politically non-conscious classes. In 
Madras the non-Brahmins began to 
demand reserved seats. In Bombay 
also the non-Brahmins began to join 
their forces to resist transfer of pow¬ 
er only to the Brahmins. Here and 
there the most submerged sections 
of the Hindu population began to 
agitate and demand attention. In 
Bombay also the depressed classes— 
among whom the Mahars were not 
only the most numerous but also the 
most conscious—were fortunate in 
having in Dr Ambedkar a highly 
educated, trained and articulate 
young spokesman. Before Ambedkar 
left tor further studies, he did the 
depressed classes one service: he 


Subedar Ramji Maioji Ambedkar 



placed their case betore the South- 
borough Committee which was inves¬ 
tigating the question of representa¬ 
tion. Dr Ambedkar’s memorandum 
was a valuable contribution to the 
discussion of this important ques¬ 
tion. 

Having explained the nature of the 
social divisions within Hindu society 
the Ambedkar memorandum analy¬ 
sed the consequences of the franch¬ 
ise qualifications in terms of the 
number of voters in different sub¬ 
divisions of the Hindus. Ambedkar 
pointed out that as a result of these 
“high pitched” qualifications the 
number of Brahmin voters was dis¬ 
proportionately large, of the non- 
Brahmin voters small, and the de¬ 
pressed classes insignificant, taking 
into account the total population of 
each of these social sub-divisions. 

Remedies 

What was the remedy for this 
situation? One remedy was commun¬ 
al or separate electorates; the 
second remedy was multiple or plu¬ 
ral constituencies or multiple consti¬ 
tuencies with reserved seats. For the 
Muslims and non-Brahmins separate 
electorates, Ambedkar said, were 
not desirable. Their interests would 
be served if they were put in the 
general electorate “with seats re¬ 
served for them in plural constituen¬ 
cies.” (Writings and Speeches, Vol.i, 
p.252). 

These remedies would not be ap¬ 
plicable to the depressed classes, 
Ambedkar thought. Taking the Rat- 
nagiri and (. olaba districts (of the 
Bombay Presidency) as an illustra¬ 
tion, the doctor pointed out that the 
proportion of the voters per every 
thousand of the population was: fur 
the Brahmins 367.4; for the Marathas 
300.9; for the Muslims 95.9; Mahars 
(depre.ssed class) 2.7 and others 232. 
Ambedkar, therefore, suggested for 
the depressed classes: seats in prop¬ 
ortion to their share in the total 
population; separate electorate's; 
and differential voting qualifications 
(in terms of income ana property) to 
raise the absolute number of de¬ 
pressed class voters. 

Ambedkar’s memorandum listed 
terrible disabilities from which the 
depressed classes suffered. They 
could not take up trade, the road of 
industrial occupations was barred, 
nor were they admitted to services. 
Ambedkar gave the instance of a 
Mahar (depressed class) woman who 
was hauled up by the police for 
selling water melons! 

During the days of the East India 
Company the avenue of military ser¬ 
vice at least had been open to them. 
Ambedkar quoted Marquis Tweedle- 
dale’s note to the Indian Army Com¬ 
mission in 1859: “It should never be 
forgotten that India was conquered 
with the help of low caste men." This 
was at least true as far as Western 
India was concerned. (The Bengal 
Army on the other hand was domin¬ 
ated bv the upper castes.) After the 



^utiny the British began to recruit 
Voldiers, Ambedkar said, from the 
ranks Of the Marathas. The social 
prejudice of the new recruits was so 
strong that they refused to serve 
under low caste officers and so the 
recruitment of the depressed classes 
was discontinued. (Writings and 
Speeches, Vol.i, pp. 261>62). 

Ambedkar said that in the school 
system the posts of higher grade 
teachers in the “untouchable 
schools” could be and were filled 
from the savarana ranks, but in the 
“touchable schools” if any post of a 
figher grade was vacant no untouch¬ 
able teacher could fill it! “Such is the 
ethics of the Hindu social life,” 
Ambedkar remarked with justifiable 
bitterness. (Ibid, Vol. i p. 262) 

T he memorandum makes interest¬ 
ing comments on the outlook of 
the then political parties. The Con- 
ress had been captured by the Tila- 
ites and other radicals in 1916. 
They had made a generous settle¬ 
ment with the Muslims, but they did 
not think it necessary to show any 
sympathy foi the depressed classes. 
Ambedkar characterised them as 
"political radicals and social Tories.” 
, The Liberals or the moderates were 
^somewhat better. They made some 
provision for backward class repre¬ 
sentation, but it was inadequate Yet 
Ambedkar said “they are entitled to 
gratitude for this much sympathy ” 
(Ibid, Vol. i, p. 263). 

Ambedkar cites the case of a mem¬ 
ber of the Imperial Legislative Coun¬ 
cil who had introduced a progressive 
resolution in 1916. He drew adverse 
criticism and was replaced by Kha- 
parde (Tilak’s lieutenant) at the next 
election. Khaparde was preferred by 
the electors because of his declara¬ 
tion that “those who work for the 
elevation of the untouchables are 
themselves degraded.” Ibid, Vol. i, p. 
264). 

Ambedkar said that the Brahmin- 
dominated intelligentsia spoke “in 
the name of all” but represented 
only his own caste. There were some 
“raiional Brahmins” but they admit¬ 
ted “the frightful nature of the in¬ 
stitution of untouchability in the 
abstract and perceived the danger to 
society with which it is fraught.” 
(Ibid, Vol. i, p. 268). 

Ambedkar took Tilak to task for 
his unsympathetic attitude towards 
this question. He paid only “lip sym¬ 
pathy” to the cause “to hoodwink the 
untouchables.” Tilak had made a 
“short speech” at a^conference held 
on the issue of untouchability which 
luckily for Tilak “remained unre¬ 
ported.” Tilak was however known, 
Ambedkar said on “creditable evi¬ 
dence” to have refused “to honour" 
a proposed proclamation against the 
evil practice “with his signature.” 
(Ibid. Vol. i, p. 270). 

I have extensively dwelt with 
Ambedkar’s Southbofbugh memor- 
andom of 1919 for two reasons. First, 
faecansa it rontnins. in miniature, his 
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social and political philosophy, and 
secondly because it indicates the 
lines of his future activities. 

By the end of 1920 Ambedkar’s 
desire to prosecute his law and eco¬ 
nomics studies was rekindled. This 
time the Maharaja of Kolhapur came 
to his rescue. This Maharaja— Sha- 
hu —was opposed to brahminism and 
had deep sympathy for the depress¬ 
ed classes. 

Ambedkar not only became a bar- 
at-law but he also completed his 
study on financial and monetary 
piublems—the problem of rupee. He 
had acquired commendable exper¬ 
tise on the subject. 

The Bahishkrit Hitakarini 
Sabha 

Upon his return to India Ambed¬ 
kar set up practice. He revived the 
Bahishkrit Hitakarini Sabha—a 
moribund organisation devoted to 
the upliftment of the depressed clas¬ 
ses. In the beginning it was not the 
strength of the organisation but the 
fact that It was led by Dr Ambedkar 
that lent it prestige. The govern¬ 
ment’s documents of the mid- 
Twenties describe him as “a very 
literary man,” a person of “influ¬ 
ence.” The Sabha was working for 
the amelioration of the “Mahars, 
Dheds and Chamars, ” was “free from 
any political objection,” and was led 
by “its only noteworthy member” 
(Source Material, Vol, I, pp. 7-8). 

The Sabha’s activities embraced 
sports, reading rooms and libraries, 
schools and hostels, cooperative cre¬ 
dit societies, publication of a month¬ 
ly, cultural programmes and so on. 

The Socialists and Communists in 
India had a naive faith in the magical 
properties of industrialisation and 
modernisation. They firmly believed 
that industrialisation would dissolve 
old prejudices, religious antagon¬ 
isms and group loyalties, and would 
foster among the working class soli¬ 
darity and dass consciousness. The 
British socialists shared these beliefs 


of their Indian counterparts. But the 
Indian reality contradicted these- 
fond beliefs. Attlee, the British 
Labour Prime Minister, visited India 
as a member of the Simon Commis¬ 
sion. His belief in the doctrine of 
class solidarity must have been 
shaken by the evidence before the 
Commission. The following exchange 
between him and Dr Ambedkar is 
instructive: 

Major Attlee: Are there members 
of the depressed clas.ses working in 
industry, in the cotton mills ana so 
on? 

Or Ambedkar: All of them. The 
depressed class men are all 
labourers. 

Major Attlee: You have not got my 
point: I am talking of industry. You 
nave members of tne depressed clas¬ 
ses who work in villages, for the most 
part in certain occupations. But are 
there large numbers of the depress¬ 
ed classes engaged in industry? 

Dr Ambedkar: A very large 
number. 

Major Attlee: You would have a 
very large number in a place like 
Bombay city? 

Dr Ambedkar: Yes. 

Major Attlee: Do they cease in any 
degree to be untouchables? 

Dr Ambedkar: No 1 should like to 
point out this. The depressed class 
man is entirely kept out of the weav¬ 
ing department, the most paying 
department He can only enter de¬ 
partments like the throstle depart¬ 
ment and others. 

Major Attlee: Why? 

Dr Ambedkar: On account of un¬ 
touchability. 

Major Attlee: When he is working 
there he is working alongside people 
of all castes? 

Dr Ambedkar: Not quite. The de¬ 
partments are discriminated accord¬ 
ing to ca.stes. One department is 
entirely manned by the depressed 
classes; another—say the weaving 
department—by Mohamedans and 
caste Hindus. (Evidence before 
Simon Commission, Writings ^nd 
Speeches, Vol. ii, pp. 472-73). 

Dr Ambedkar had been fighting 
again.st these discriminatory prac¬ 
tices since the Southborough memor¬ 
andum in 1919. His Bahishkrit Hita¬ 
karini Sabha fought the mill owners’ 
propensity to pander to the pre¬ 
judices of their caste Hindu workers. 

In the late Twenties there were 
prolonged strikes of textile workers. 
The Communists wanted Ambedkar 
to join them. For his failure to do so, 
the Communists condemned him as a 
strike breaker, as an enemy of class 
solidarity. Dr Ambedkar raised the 
pertinent question as to why these 
“progressive” trade unions and their 
leaders did not denounce the exclu¬ 
sion of depressed class workers from 
the weaving sheds? The Marxists 
were victims of theories copied from 
Europe; they acted without taking 
into. account the unpleasant ana 
peculiar Indian realities. Dr Ambed¬ 
kar wanted to fight not only the 
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Going...going...gone? 

Chief minister Sripat Mishra may be replaced very soon 


Lucknow: The 20-month-old govern¬ 
ment of Sripat Mishra, dogged by 
charges of corruption and weakened 
by dissidence, may not complete two 
years in office. In fact, Mrs Gandhi is 
likely to decide on a successor to Mr 
Mishra by the end of the month. 
Accordirm to sources close to l,Saf- 
darjung Road, it was Mr Arun Singh, 
recently elected to the Rajya Sabha 
from Uttar Pradesh and who has 
eclipsed Mr Arun Nehru as Rajiv 
Gandhi’s adviser on matters relating 
to UP, who convinced Mr Gandhi on 
the need for a change of leadership 
in the state. Reasons: Mr Mishra has 
not been able to retain the tradition¬ 
al vote banks of the Congress—the 
brahmins and the Muslims; the re¬ 
sults of the byelections in the state in 
December last year proved that the 
party would fare badly in the next 
elections in the state if Mr Mishra 
continued to be at the helm of affairs 
(the Congress-I could win only two 
Assembly seats of the five Assembly 
seats and one Lok Sabha seat that it 
contested), and finally, growing dis¬ 
sidence in the party. Added to this is 
the fact that Mr Arun Nehru, who 
has gone out of his way to protect Mr 
Mishra since he took over as the 
chief minister, is no longer as in¬ 
fluential a member of Mr Gandhi’s 
coterie as he had been even a few 
months ago. In fact, when there was 
a move to remove Mr Mishra from 
the chief ministership shortly after 
the December byelections, it was Mr 
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Nehru who dissuaded Rajiv Gandhi 
from taking such a drastic step. 

But It was after the byelections 
that about 50 dissident Congressmen 
came out in open revolt against the 
chief minister, led by Doctor Krish- 
navir Singh KaushahOmprakash Jin- 
dal, M.P. Singh, S.N. Pandey, Srik- 
rishna Goyal, S.N. Vajpayee, Zabar 
Ali, Gafran Zaidi, Ram Avtar Dixit 
and Naresh Agarwal. Unlike in the 
past, the dissidents were vocal and 
were insistent that the high com¬ 
mand take some action to “save the 
party from mismanagement and 
chaos.” Omprakash Jindal told this 
correspondent that he was neither a 
dissident nor was he aspiring for a 
cabinet post. All that he wanted was 
that the party be saved from the 
“mismanagement and inactivity of 
Sripat Mishra.” 

To make matters worse for the 
chief minister is the fact that some of 
the dissidents are being encouraged 
by some of his cabinet colleagues. 
For instance. Dr Kaushal, Mr M.P. 
Singh and Mr S.N. Pandey are very 
close to Pandit Lokpati Tripathi, a 
very senior member of Mr Mishra’s 
cabinet. Besides, some of the dissi¬ 
dents are also close to important 
members of the party in Delhi. Srik- 
rishna Gael, S.N. Vajpayee, and 
Zafar Naqvi were members of Mr 
Vishwanath Pratap Sink’s cabinet, 
when he was the chief ministei of the 
stae, and still continue to be very 
close to him. Mr Omprakash Jindal 
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and Mr Naresh Agarwal draw the|r 
inspiration from*Kamal Nath, an in¬ 
fluential MP from Madhya Pradesh. 

The Congressd) high command 
had been considering half-a-dozen 
Congressmen as possible successors 
to Mr Mishra. But latest reports say 
that the choice has been narrowed 
down to two Congress(I) politicians: 
Krishna Chandra Pant and Rajman- 
gal Pande. Both joined the Congres- 
s(I) in 1983. Mr Pant was minister of 
state in Mrs Gandhi's cabinet during 
the Emergency and deserted her 
soon after the 1977 poll debacle. He 
made an entry into the Rajya Sabha 
in 1978 and even became a cabinet 
minister in the Charan Singh care*) 
taker goveinment. He has a clean 
image and is one of the very few 

E oliticians from Uttar Pradesh who 
as very good relations with all the 
senior leaders of the state. 

Mr Rajmangal Pande was at one 
point of time a close associate of Mr 
H.N. Bahuguna, joining him on the 
eve of 1977 election to launch the 
Congress for Democracy. Subse¬ 
quently, he joined the Janata Party. 
Mr Pande left the Janata in 1980 to 
join the Congress(U) along with 
Babu Jagjivan Ram. And in 1983, he 
joined the Congress(I). According to 
senior leaders in the Congressd), Mr 
Pande will be a fit choice for the 
CM’s post, for he is straight-forward, 
a veteran of many political battles 
and an able administrator. He also 
happens to be the choice of Mr Arun 
Singh whose supporters have tried to 
convince the high command that Mr 
Pande is the only Congressfl) leader 
in the state who can control the 
bureaucracy. 

Mr Arun Sindh’s friends have indi¬ 
cated to the dissidents in the state 
that Mr Pande would be taking over 
the state after 24 April. Although 
these supporters of Mr Arun Sin^h 
are believed to be close to Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi, it is not yet known who Mrs 
Gandhi will choose to lead the state. 

Meanwhile, Sripat Mishra, anti¬ 
cipating sUch a move has started 
gathering sapport for himself. And 
he has already found avid listeners 
among his ministerial colleagues like 
Mr Vir Bahadur Singh, Mr Balram 
Singh Yadav and Mr Vidya Bhusan. 
But it remains to be seen if && 
Mishra can thwart the move to te- 
move him from the chief minis¬ 
tership. 

Udayan Sharma 





MAHARASHTRA 

The Antulay trial begins 


Bombay: Three years after Mr P. B. 
Samant filed his writ petition in the 
Bombay High Court on 4 September 
1981, the trial of Mr A. R. Antulay, 
the former chief minister of Mahar¬ 
ashtra, finally began in room No 13 
before Justice S. N. Khatri, Samant’s 
writ petition referred to the irregu¬ 
larities in distribution of cement and 
on 12 January Justice Lentin deli¬ 
vered his judgement saying that the 
nexus between allocation of cement 
and donations was established As 
Samant told Sunday, “There was an 
acute shortage of cement from May 
1981. The poor hutment and chawl 
dwellers were hardest hit. Before the 
monsoons they need )ust one or two 
bags to repair their roofs, bathrooms 
etc. They didn’t get the cement. The 
black marker rate of cement was Rs 
150 pel bag when the official rate 
was Rs 32. We learnt that big buil¬ 
ders donated Rs 40 over the official 
price of Rs 32 per bag. They got 
cement at Rs 72 per bag which was 
cheap. And so we filed the writ 
petition.” 

The opening day of the trial, 9 
April, saw an unseemly wfangle be¬ 
tween the counsels for the two com- 
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and Mr Antulay had signed as an 
individual 

Dunne the cross-examination on 
10 April, Mr Ovalekar, counsel 
for the accused demolished this 
when he asked her whether she had 
read the 1981 82 budget speech of 
the then finance minister, Ramrao 
Adik The speech, before it was 
printed, was also discussed at the 
cabinet meeting at which Mrs Patil 
admitted she was present. In para 34 
of this speech Mr Adik clearly states 


that the govemmeni ‘*a$si$tpi} the, 
formation of the trust with if con¬ 
tribution of Rs two crores,’* 

Mrs Patil at midpoint also started 
to lose her cultivated poise, fenced 
with several questions and fiildbg 
herself cornered said that she "didnT 
take interest in the budget speech , 
when it was being discussed in the 
cabinet meeting b^ecause it did not 
directly concern my department.” 
Asked whether she was present and 
had heard the same speech in the 
Assembly on 9 March 1981, Mrs Patil 
said, ‘T was present but did not pay 
conscious attention to every word 
and so it did not occur to me that the 
government was only assisting the 
creation of the Indira Gandhi Pra- 
tibha Pratisthan (IGPP).” Mrs Patil 
who was number two in seniority in 
Mr Antulay’s cabinet said, “As a 
minister I have taken an oath so I 
cannot reply to to your question," 

When asked whether she was 
aware that the Rs 10 lakhs to be 
given to the Pratisthan from the 
contingency fund was also a cabinet 
decision, she said,“ I was suffering 
from jaundice so I did not attend 
cabinet meetings. 1 don’t know 
whether the decision was taken in 
that period.” 

The accused is trying to prove 
through cross-examination that the 
prosecution’s star witness has lied to 
the court. Will he succeed? 

Olga Tellis 


plainants, Mr P. B Samant and Mr 
Ramdas Nayak of the BJP. Mr 
Samant’s counsel, Mr R. D Ovalekar, 
said that they wanted a separate 
trial as their issues were different. 
Mr Nayak’s counsel, Mr Ram Jeth- 
malani, maintained there was hardly 
any difference and if there was, Mr 
Ovalekar was free to examine his 
witness with his own questions. The 
matter of a separate or amalgamated 
trial will finally be decided by Jus¬ 
tice Khatri this week. As Sunday 
goes to press, the cross-examination 
of Mrs Shalini Patil, MP, wife of the 
chief minister of Maharashtra and 
star witness for the prasecc.*’on, is at 
a crucial point; whether Mrs tatil 
who was revenue minister in Mr 
Antulay’s cabinet, knew or did not 
know that the Indira Gandhi Pra- 
tibha Pratisthan was not a govern¬ 
ment trust. Also, whether she was 
aware that both the formation of the 
trusts and the allocation of Rs 10 
lakhs from the contingency fund were 
taken by cabinet decisions. 

Mrs Patil, during the course of 
examination by Mr Ram Jethmalani 
had said that she had given a cheque 
for Rs 21.27 lakhs on behalf of the 
Sangli Shetkari Sahakari Sakhar 
Kar^ana Sangh on 23 July 1981, 
and when she received the receipt 
for the amount on 8 August, she 
I realised that it was a private trust. 

, The receipt showed the address of 
the tt’ust as a local building: the 
* secretary was one Mr Arya who was 
not connected with the nuintralaya 


Unparliamentary ? 

Bhubaneswar: On 3 April Mr Bijay unprintable words and phrases was 
Mohapatra, a Janata legislator of the triggered off bv what the opposition 
Orissa Assembly, gave a notice for members said were highly oojection- 
breach of privilege against Sund/>v’s able, verbal and physical expressions 
editor, Mr M J. Akbar and columnist, bv minister of state for mining and 
Mr Khushwant Singh, for an article geology, housing and urban develop- 
published in the magazine {Bad Ian- ment Basant Kumar Biswal. 
guage; 1-7 April) by Mr Singh The On the first of these two occasions, 
article dealt with the goings-un in the a Janata member Ashok Das, shouted 
Orissa Assembly The speaker of the at Mr Biswal, and said that although 
Assembly, Mr Prasanna Kumar Das, the minister used obscene words they 
after examining the notice lefcrred it were utteied in the House and aimed 
to the privileges committee headed at an opposition member. Dr Damo- 
by the state’s finance and law minis- dar Rout (Janata). This amounted to 
ter, Mr Raghunath Patna ik. “highly derogatory” conduct on a 

Mr Mohapatra in his note to the minister’s part which the speaker 
speaker .said, " Parhamontaiy prac- should take note of. A numWr of 
Tice says an expunged matter if pub- ruling party members started shout- 
lished in a newspaper and the person ing in an effort to silence Mr Das but 
responsible for such publication cum- was met with equally vociferous out- 
e$ under breach of privilege. In this bursts from the opposition benches, 
case, Khushwant Sin^ has based his In the pandemonium, a lot of filthy 
comments on matters expunged by language was traded which was ex- 
the Speaker and, therefore, he has punged by the speaker later 
committed breach of privilege and The other occasion when Mr Bis- 
contempt of the house...For that the wal’s utterances sparked off ugly 
editor of Sunday M J. Akbar, in his scenes, wa.s when opposition members 
(magazine) dated 1-7 April, has also pointed out to the spe^er, that the 
committed a breach of privilege and minister while speaking on a point of 
contempt of the house for publishing order made “derogatory” remarks 
the comments of Khushwant Singh.” against a Janata member, Bijay Moha- 
The text of Mr Mohapatra’s notice patra. These scenes took place while 
clearly mentions that “such unpar- debates were going on in the House 
liamentary language” was freely used on the dealings of the Orissa State 
in the House by some members on at Civil Supplies Corporation and the 
least four occasions. Twice the display violence in the port town of Paradip. 
of frayed tempers, accompanied by Sarada P. Nanaa 
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PUNJAB 

Deshmesh regiment 
strikes terror 


Chandigarh: Even as the central gov¬ 
ernment announced that it was will¬ 
ing to amend the controversial Arti¬ 
cle 25 of the Constitution (though 
home minister P. C. Sethi subse¬ 
quently said that the government 
was only willing to “discuss the 
issue”) and the Akalis called off 
their “Azad Panth week” on 31 
March, violence continued unabated 
in the sensitive northern state of 
Punjab. In fact, within a week of this 
announcement, two prominent lead¬ 
ers were shot dead by Sikh extrem¬ 
ists: while BJP leader Harbans Lai 
Khanna was killed in Amritsar, Con- 
vess(I) MP, V. N. Tewari, was rid¬ 
dled with bullets in Chandigarh. A 
few days earlier, on 29 March, the 
president of the Delhi Sikh Gurd- 
wara Management Committee, Har¬ 
bans Singh Manchanda, was shot 
dead in his car in Delhi. In all the 
three cases the group which has 
claimed responsibility for the kill¬ 
ings is the Deshmesh Regiment, 
which has threatened that one VIP 
would be killed every day till the ban 
on the All India Sikh Students Fed¬ 
eration, an extremist body, was 
lifted. However, none of the mem¬ 
bers of the Deshmesh Regiment has 
appeared in public and have claimed 
responsibility for the murders only 
through letters or telephone calls. 


In fact, nothing has baffled the 
Punjab police more in recent months 
as the emergence of this ‘regiment.’ 
And, the only clue the police possess 
is that a person who has identified 
himself as Sardul Siqgh has said that 
the “regiment” was operating from 
Anandpur Sahib. Some intelligence 
officers, however, believe that the 
Deshmesh Regiment is the creation 
of the media, pointing out that the 
regiment has only confined itself to 
contacting the news agencies and 
newspaper offices while claiming re¬ 



sponsibility for the murders. Accord¬ 
ing to others, the regiment is a 
well-knit group of terrorists whith 
has emerged from the Golden Tem¬ 
ple and is vying with other extremist 
groups like the Babbar Khalsa and 
the Akhand Kirtani Jatha. 

While the police continue to grope 
in the dark regarding the whereab¬ 
outs of the regiment, senior intelli¬ 
gence officers are certain that the 
group is not well-trained. A study of 
Its operations reveals that Harbans 
Singh Manchanda was riddled with 
at least nine bullets, but he did not 
die immediately. He lived for more 
than 12 hours after he was shot. 
Again, though the terrorists had 
wanted to kill only Harbans Lai 
Khanna, the BJP leader, in the shoot¬ 
ing two other people were killed. Dr 
V. N. Tewari, the Congress(I) MP was 
shot about six times in the abdomen 
but he did not die instantly. He too, 
lived for three hours before he final¬ 
ly succumbed to cardiac arrest 
caused by the excessive loss of blood. 

These instances only point to the 
fact that the killers are not profes¬ 
sionals. All that they possess is dar 
ing. Intelligence officials are certain 
that the Deshmesh Regiment com¬ 
prises educated young men, frus¬ 
trated by long periods of unemploy¬ 
ment let loose on the path of terror¬ 
ism under the influence of Sant 
Jamail Singh Bhindranwale. Police 
officers are also certain that the 
group does not have a headquarter 
and IS constantly on the move, most¬ 
ly in stolen cars. Whatever their 
motives might be, the regiment con¬ 
tinues to strike terror in Punjab. 

Rita Sharma 


The Hindu Mahasabha and Bhindranwale 


Bombay: As the frequency and in¬ 
tensity. of the explosions in Punjab 
increase, the reverberations have be¬ 
gun to be felt as far as this metropolis. 
The Hindu Mahasabha has launched 
an anti-Bhindranwale campaign. The 
Shiv Sena has threatened to join them 
and local Sikhs are worried about the 
safety of their lives and property. 

The first signs of trouble appeared 
on 26 February, when the Hindu 
Mahasabha burnt an effi^ of Bhin¬ 
dranwale at Shiv^i Park. This act was 
the brainchild of Vikram Savarkar, 
all-India president of the Hindu 
Mahasabha, who had just returned 
from a trip to Punjab where he had 
told the Hmdu youth that “tit for tat” 
must be their response to Sikh ter¬ 
rorism, 

Savarkar, who is the nephew of 
Veer Savarkar, then called for similar 
protests all over India on 4 March, 
and in Bombay took out a mock 
funeral procession of BhindraniVale. 
Sant Bhindranwale was singled out 
for such treatment because, according 
to Savarkar, he is the symbol of 
anti-national forces, due to his de¬ 


mand for a separate Sikh state. 

Local Sikh leaders frantically con¬ 
tacted Shiv Sena chief Bal Thackeray 
in the hope that he would use his clout 
as a Hindu communal leader to per¬ 
suade the Hindu Mahasabha to aban¬ 
don their anti-Bhindranwale cam¬ 
paign. Apart from committing them¬ 
selves to Hindu-Sikh unity, the de¬ 
legation which met Thackeray tried to 
explain that Bhindranwale has never 
demanded Khalistan. 

A belligerent Thackeray was not 
convinced by this argument. Instead, 
he accused the Bombay Sikhs of fund¬ 
ing Bhindranwale’s violent “anti- 
national” activities. Though the 
allegation has been vigorously denied 
by the Sikhs, Thackeray continues to 
be suspicious, recalling that the same 
people played host to Bhindranwale 
when he visited Bombay two years 
ago, 

Mr Harbans Singh Cheema, presi¬ 
dent of the Sri Guru Singh Sabha 
(Bombay), has tried his best to put 
this controversy to rest by emphati¬ 
cally stating that while most Sikhs 
admire Bhindranwale's religious 


preaching, they do not agree with the 
violence he now propagates. Mr 
Cheema and others, who have been 
meeting Thackeray, have tried to con¬ 
vince him that they are committed to 
Hindu-Sikh unity and are firmly 
opposed to the idea of Khalistan. 

But such assurances are insufficient 
for the fiery Thackeray who once set 
Maharashtra ablaze vrith his “Mahar¬ 
ashtra for Maharashtrians” demand. 
Thackeray, who now claims to be 
“busy building Hinduism,” wants no¬ 
thing short of a public statement by 
Bhindranwale denouncing Khalistan 
and violence against Hindus. If this is 
not forthcoming from Bhindranwale, 
Thackeray has promised to join the 
Hindu Mahasabha in burning effigies 
of the Sant and “expect local Sikhs to 
join (them), otherwise they will be 
treated as anti-national elements.^ 
Savarkar, howler is even more radic¬ 
al, Says he fervently: “We will fight 
tooth and nail to prevent any division 
of the nation because we did not fight 
in 1947 as we should have.” 

Rajiii Bakshi 
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Murder of police DC: 
The mystery deepens 


Calcutta: Investigations into the 
murder of the deputy commissioner 
of police (port), Mr V.K. Mehta, and 
his bodyward on 18 March in the 
Garden Reach area (Sunday, 1 
April} and the subsequent death of 
Ions Mian, prune suspect of the dual 
murder, in toIico custody (Sunday, 8 
April), took a new turn with the 
Calcutta High Court issuing a direc¬ 
tive asking the state government to 
show cause by 12 April, why further 
investigations into the case would 
not be carried out by an independent 
central agency Justice P.C. Barooah 
and Justice Sukumar Chakravarty of 
the Calcutta High Court, constitut¬ 
ing a division bench, has also 
ordered a re-examination by a 
medical board of the post-mortem 
report of Idns Mian submitted by Dr 
J B Mukherjee, professor of forensic 
and state medicine The court’s 
order followed a petition submitted 
by Mr Partha Sen Gupta, advocate, 
in which the petitioner contended 
that Mr Mukherjee’s post-mortem 
report was not reliable It may be 
mentioned here that comments by 
the city’s leading physicians express 
ing doubts about Dr Mukhenee’s 
findings appeared in Ananda Bazar 
Patrtka, a leading Calcutta daily 
What compounded the confusion 
were the statements issued from 
time to time by the chief minister Mr 
Jyoti Basu, who also holds the home 
portfolio,regarding the death of Idris 
in police custody as also regarding 
the involvement of Kalimuddin 
shams, deputy speaker of the state 
Legislative Assembly, in tne Mehta 
murder case 

Idris Mian was arrested at Dum- 
raon village m the Gaya district of 
Bihar on 27 March and brought to 
Calcutta on 28 March where he was 
housed at the Lalbazar lockup. After 
being produced in court on the same 
day, Idns was remanded in pohce 
custody hy the judge According to 
pobce reports, Idns had complained 
of a pain in his chest during inter 
rogation later m the evening. The 

E olice doctor was called who advised 
ospitalisation According to the en¬ 
try in the Calcutta Medical College’s 
register, idns was “brought dead” at 
the hospital at around 8 pm on 28 
March. Doubts were raised regard¬ 
ing the police version that Idris died 
due to a “heart attack” by almost all 
the dailies the next morning. Most of 
them dearly hinted that Idns was 
tortured to death by the Mlice be¬ 
cause Idns had made some'startling 
confessions.” The police commission¬ 
ers statement saying that Idris had 


died due to imuries sustained in an 
encounter with the police in Gaya 
was promptly denied by the 8P of 
Gaya This strengthened the belief 
that the police was involved m a 
cover-up operation Moreover, im¬ 
mediately after Idris’s death, Mr 
Saroj Mukherjee, the chairman of 
the ruling Left Front, issued a state¬ 
ment saying that the police “top 
brass” were involved m the death of 
Idns 

Pressed by the opposition to issue 
a statement, Mr Jyoti Basu asked the 
police commissioner, Mr Nirupam 
Som to conduct an enquiry into the 
death of Idns, the contents of which 
he read out on the floor of the 
Assembly on 2 April “Idris died of 
injuries ‘ante mortem’ and homicidal 
in nature inflicted on him by other 
prisoners in his cell on 28 March, 
who accused him (Idns) of being the 
reason for police action against 
them,” Mr Basu told the House This 
clearly contradicted his earlier state 
ment made on 29 March to newsmen 
that “Idns could have revealed a lot 
and some people possibly did not 
like that ” The CM also informed the 
House that “there was no substance 
in the allegations levelled against Mr 
Kalimuddin Shams,” even when the 
city police was enquiring about him 
Mr Kalimuddin Shams of the For¬ 
ward Bloc, a constituent of the ruling 
Left Front, became involved in the 
Mehta murder case after a section of 
the press had reported that the depu¬ 
ty speaker had connections with the 
underworld of the Garden Reach 
area, particularly Idns Mian Mr 
Shams was charged with transport¬ 



ing Idjria to Gaya, hi» 
town, immtdiataly af^, w« mtirdkr 
of the DC. Mr Shinu’ abstmca ftmot 
the city betweeh 22 March and 27 
March and tha mode in whit^ at 
travelled from Calcutta to Moo 
(Uttar Pradesh), reported.ly tp 
attend a weddmg, has added to the 
growing suspicion of his being in¬ 
volved. The deputy speaker 
travelled by a train to Mugnalstnai 
although a state government car was 
following him. From Mughalsarai he 
boarded the car, Moreover a security 
guard was also in the car but 
state government had not been in- 
formed of this. Under the rules it is 
mandatory for a person to inform thb 
special branch If he wishes to be 
accompanied by a security gumrd 
while travelling outside the state. 
Why didn’t Mr Shams travel by the 
car? Was there someone else in the 
car who needed to be protected? 

The chief minister’s reply in the 
Assembly on 2 April regarding the 
death of Idris and the involvement of 
Mr Shams was met with protests not 
only from the opposition, but also 
from the constituents of the ruling 
front The RSP and the CPI called 
the CM’S statement a “palpable lie,” 
while the Front’s chairman stuck to 
his belief that senior police officials 
yvere behind the death of Idris, 
whose confessions were implicating 
a number of lawmen as well as some 
politicians This was enough to cor¬ 
ner the CM who decided to “revise” 
his stand On 4 April Jyoti Basu told 
the leaders of the Left Front that 
nowhere in his statement, both out¬ 
side and inside the AssembW, had he 
said that Idns had died of injuries 
inflicted on him by co-pnsoners In¬ 
vestigations were on and anyone 
found responsible would be 
punished, he assured the Front lead¬ 
ers Moreover, in a dramatic move on 
5 April, the CM informed the House 
that since the pohce was involved in 
the case, the investigations would be 
carried out by senior officers of the 
enforcement branch 


But the CM was adamant regard¬ 
ing conducting any further enquiries 
by the state pohce This was evident 
from his reaction to the Calcutu 
High Court direcuve. He told news¬ 
men that he was “shocked” and he 
vowed to challenge the court’s order. 

Meanwhile, the CPl(M) state 
secretary, Mr Saroj Mukherjee, felt 
that the High Court order has stalled 
further investigations into the Mehta 
murder case oy the state pohce 
Whether investigations will be car¬ 
ried out by a central agency is a 
matter to be settled by the courts, 
but it IS clear that till now the state 
police have not been able to offer 
convincing answers to many ques¬ 
tions surrounding the murder o! DC 
Mehta. 


jRajiv Bagchi 
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BIHAR 

The feud in the Janata 


Patna: The state unit of the Janata 
Party now faces a threat to its exist¬ 
ence with in fighting and squabbles 
promising to break the party apart. 
This despite the commitment given 
out at the Patna plenary session of 
the party, barely a month ago, that 
the par^ would broaden its base 
among the masses. 

The infighting is distinctly pola¬ 
rised around the two traditional riv¬ 
als within the party: MrKarpoori 
Thakur and the state unit chief Mr 
S.N. Sinha, MP. The differences be¬ 
tween the two came out into the 
open on 29 March when the party’s 
nominee to the Rajya Sabha, Syed 
Shahabuddin, was defeated. A 
majority of the members of the party 
were of the opinion that Syed Snaha- 
buddin had been defeated on the 
express instructions of Mr S.N Sinha. 

The Janata Party general secret¬ 
ary Syed Shahabuddin secured only 
37 first preference votes, four short 


of the number required to become a 
member of the Rajya Sabha. Within 
minutes of the results being 
announced, the pro-Karpoori Thakur 
legislators met in Mr Thakur’s room 
in the Assembly and expelled the 
three pro-S.N. Sinha politicians from 
the party, without serving a proper 
notice on them. They were charged 
with cross-voting. 

The bickerings within the party 
started when the 32-member Lok Dal 
(K) joined the Janata Pe-ty raising 
its strength in the 324-member Bihar 
Assembly to 41. Mr Karpuori Thakur 
was elected leader of the party since 
Mr Rajmangal Mishra stepped down 
in his favour, according to the assur¬ 
ance given to the Janata Party presi¬ 
dent, Mr Chandra Shekhar. The mer¬ 
ger of the two parties was only in 
name for the differences between 
the two factions continued. 

For some time, there was peace 
between the two factions when Mr 


Karpoori Thakur proposed Mr S.N. 
Sinha’s name as the state president 
and also authorised him to nominate 
the state executive and national 
council members from the state on a 
1:1 ratio. Then came the Patna plen¬ 
ary session and Karpoori Thalcur*s 
followers were denied any role in the 
organising committee of the plenary 
session. It was then that some of Mr 
Thakur’s followers, including a 
national council member, Udai Na- 
rain Rai, announced their decision to 
quit the party and hold a convention 
at Hajupur with Chaudhary Charan 
Singh. This was later denied by Mr 
Thakur. The choice of the candidates 
for the Rajya Sabhg elections only 
added fuel to the smouldering fire. 

At the time of filing this report, 
both the groups have taken their war 
to Delhi and the party president, 
Chandra Shekhar. According to 
latest reports Mr Chandra Shekhar 
has agreed to appoint an observer to 
look into the charges by both the 
parties and the circumstances lead¬ 
ing to the defeat of the party’s 
nominee, Syed Shahabuddin in the 
Rajya Sabha polls. 

Yubaraj Ghimire 


Rajiv's quest for "preservation of heritage " 


New Delhi: While Abdul Rehman 
Antulay is facing prosecution for his 
Indira Pratibha Pratishthan Trust, 
which had been set up for promoting 
art and culture, yet another politi¬ 
cian-dominated trust, with art, cul¬ 
ture and the nation’s heritage as its 
areas of operation, has been reg¬ 
istered in Delhi. The chairman of the 
new trust is no less a person than Mr 
Rajiv Gandhi, the Prime Minister’s 
son and general secretary of the All 
India Congress (I) Committee. The 
Indian National Trust for Art and 
Cultural Heritage (INTACH) which 
was launched in March, is a VIP- 
blessed and dominated body. Its mot¬ 
to is; “Fighting to preserve what is 
rightfully ours." Naturally, for a cause 
like this, the body has to be domin¬ 
ated either by the friends of the 
Nehru-Gandhi household or former 
princes. Abolition of privy purses of 
the princelings had been the slogan 
on the crest of which Mrs Indira 
Gandhi rode to fame and gloiy in the 
Seventies. This decade is different. 
Former princes are the most sought- 
after class of people for Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi. 

INTACH is a private trust. This has 
been unequivocally stated by both its 
chairman, Mr Rajiv Gandhi and the 
vice chairman. Mrs Pupul Jayakar at 
the press conference in Vigyan Bha- 
van when the organisation was laun¬ 
ched. Mrs Jayakar is the advisor to 
the government on handlooms and 
handicrafts. She is one of the few 
close friends of Mrs Indira Gandhi. 
Apart from these VIPs, the others on 
the board of the INTACH are Mr L. K. 
Jha, chairman of the Economic Admi¬ 
nistration Reforms Commission, Prof. 
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The ’controversial’ IMACH logo 

M. G. K. Menon, member Planning 
Commission, Mrs Kapila Vatsayan, 
additional secretary, department of 
culture, Mr Rajeev Sethi, designer, 
Mr B. K. Thapar, former chief of the 
Archeological Survey, Mr Martand 
Sin^, designer, Mrs Bilkees Latif 
(wife of the Maharashtra Governor), 
Mr Madhavrao Scindia, MP and the 
noted lawyer, Mr J. B. Dadachandji. 

Mr Martand Singh has been 
^pointed the secretary of the trust. 
He IS the younger brother of the new 
Rajya Sabha MP,iArun Singh. The 
brothers belong to the erstwhile 
ing family of Kapurthala. Another 
scion of this family, Mr Vishwajit 
Sin^, had been sent to the Rajya 
Sabha from Maharashtra two years 
ago. 

Mr Madhavrao Scindia, of the erst¬ 
while Gwalior ruling family, is the 
other princely nominee in the trust. 
Mr Martand Singh had earlier served 


in the Calico Museum in Ahmedabad 
as designer. Mr Rajiv Sethi, though 
not from Doon School, is a product of 
another prestigious public school, De¬ 
lhi’s Modem SchobI He was closely 
associated with the Festival of India 
in London last year and will, in all 
probability supervise the proposed 
festival in New York this year. He, 
too, is a personal friend of Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi. 

Though INTACH has been declared 
as a non-official body, it is public 
knowledge now that £60,000 which 
was leftover from the Festival of India 
funds, are being transferred to this 
trust. It is said that the idea was 
mooted by Mrs Jayakar, who felt that 
INTACH was the best possible way of 
utilising the leftover funds of the 
Festival of India. The propriety in 
using government funds for the work 
of a private trust is, on the face of it, 
questionable. 

The first project which the INTACH 
intends taking up is around the holy 
city of Varanasi. The trust intends 
cleaning up the Ganga river around 
Varanasi and “preserving” the struc¬ 
tures and ghats around it. When Rajiv 
Gandhi was asked at the initial press 
conference about the blueprint for 
this project, he said that the trust 
would concentrate on “building the 
opinion of the man who lives on the 
ghars of Benares.” Pious thoughts. But 
cleaning a rivu would possibly in¬ 
volve desiltiqg. Dredgers and not pub¬ 
lic opinion will be the tool. Apparent- 
!y such mundane matters need not 
occupy the thought process of the 
INTACH chairman. 

Shubhabrata Bhattachacya 
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Bi:i;gaIore: The first week of April 
was time for fun and games and 
Karnataka MLAs provecf that they 
were good at playing games other 
than politics. After all those days of 
hurling paper-weights inside the 
Assemoly, the politicians took time 
off recently to indulge in sports; play 
musical chairs, hurl the shot put and 
javelin and take swipes at a cricket 
ball, among other thlnp. 

The Congressd) carried their 


fighting talent into the wrestling 
ring and dominated the event, throw¬ 
ing the ruling party MLAs on the 
mat. Tn the cricket match which 
followed, the Con^es$(l) lived upto 
its reputation of dismissing its oppo¬ 
nents: the Congress(I) team defeated 
the Janata Party team by five wick¬ 
ets. The highlight of the match was 
the brilliant catch Veerappa Molly 
took to dismiss chief minister 
Ramakrishna Hegde off his own 


bowling. But before he was caught 
out, the chief minister had slammed 
two consecutive fours of Molly’s 
bowling. The Congress^) had tne 
satisfaction of dismissing the Janata 
Party, for once. After ail the bonho¬ 
mie, the Janata Party MLAs went 
back to see that they were, after all, 
still very much in power- 
6 April was certainly an eventful 
day for Karnataka’s pdUticiens. 
Chidanand Rajgliatta 


Kissa Kursi Ka;5o what if the toppiittg game flopped? Will he, woift he? S. Baagatappa pf theKrahti Ranga itrikes 
Veerappa Molly mseats a rival daring tpe musical chairi^mt a tease'pose duri ng the musieaf eliairf event 
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TDPL 

the drug company 
that imi 

India’s 
economic health. 


Economiia iiMcn 
totheheut'bniiofa 
iwtion'i balance of tiade, 
to judge in bealth. 

And TOPL is contributing 
much to (he country's 
well-being. By not only making 
traditional, efficacious drugs 
but also developing nkw bulk dr' 


I developing i 
and formulations; 


drugs 


By dotng imch that if aignttcMt. 

For example, takiag thcae atepa 
rcgalarly: 

• Pradaciag new drags la ladfa for 
the lirst flam 

0 Imj^ aolMtitathm for greater Seif 
ReAaaK 

o Upgradiag the latest tedmology 
o Also exporting bulk dhngs 

And thus building a healthier India 

Aad that’s oaiy part of dw pktare at TDPL. 


TDPL <.-> a bright, broad qpectram; 
o Producing the widest range of quality drugs and 
marketing these at reasonable prices 
o Spending millions every year on advanced RAD 
at ns own Research Centre 
O Has developed several new drags for the 
first time in India — includmganti-CJsncer, 
anti-£pileptic, Oynaec speciality, 
and other drugs 

• Developing new bulk drugs for import 
substitution and also for export 

o Marketing many generic drugs for benefit to 
the common man 

o In 10 years, sales have shot up 20 tunes; 
share capital 2 3 times inclodisg 
bonus issuet reserves are still 
higher than share capital 
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successfully prevailed upon him to 
withdraw two men he had fields as 
independents. They promised him 
all help in his court battle and Uiey 
made this known so categorically, 
that the opposition was unnerved at 
what attempts might be made to 
influence the judiciary. Strangely 
Bombay: All the treachery and man- However, cross-voting deals are enough^ it is Abbasaheb fCnliearnl, 
ipulations that is the essence of hardly made on the day of voting or tne retiring Rajya Sabha member 
Maharashtra’s destabilising politics even a few days iwior to that. The j j*”J? 

was acted behind the scenes in the fear of cross-voting seemed such a tne i-niet justice ot India. His daugh- 

recent Rajya Sabha elections. The reality to the high command because d^ushier of Justice 

Congress(I) won all the six seats it of the supreme confidence with t-nanoracnuo. 
contested and the opposition won which Sharad Pawar of the Congress Sharad Pawar was promised 15 
one. Sharad Pawar was humiliated (S) fielded the veteran parliamenta- block votes. A very reliable Con- 
when his personal candidate Mr rian Abbasaheb Kulkarni. Bulk raessfS) source said that Sharad 

Abbasaheb Kulkarni failed to get the cross-voting could come from either Pawar had met people from the 

requisite 37 votes to win. He could the chief minister’s group or Mr Antulay camp, if not Mr Antulay 

f et only 22 votes, but behind these Antulay’s group. From au indica- himself. For Mr Sharad Pawar, this 

2 votes is a tale of treachery and tions, the chief minister’s group had was a matter of prestige and image, 

double-crossing that should be a a vested interest in seeing that all He had staked both these in this big 

good lesson to those indulging in the Congress(I) candidates win as it gamble of. fielding Mr Kulkarni, 

political manipulations. had to prove its loyalty to Mrs Gan- knowing that he nad not the re- 

It has always been known that a dhi. So, it was clear that there would quisite votes and he was committed 

section of politicians is available to be no cross-voting from their side, a* a national level to see that 11 first 

the highest bidder, through offers of However, it was the Antulay group w^ference votes of his party go to 

money or position, and cross-voting that made the most noise, spreading the Janata candidate Dr Bapu Kai- 

flourishes on this basis. In fact, cross- stories of possible cross-voting from date. 

voting from the ranks of the Congres- Dada’s group. His stakes were indeed high and 

s(I) had been so much in the air and The high command was clearly trading a bait comes easily to Mr 
so definite a possibility that union worried about the Antulay group. Mr Pawar. Did Mr Pawar try to make 

ministers like commerce minister V. Antulay was bitter after the high any trade-off with Mr Antulay? Was 

P. Singh and planning minister S. B. command let him down on the that the reason he was so confident 

Chavan and a few minor ones. Amendment to the Prevention of of Mr Kulkarni winning? What final- 

camped in Bombay and kept the Corruption Act. They were worried ly happened to deprive Mr Kulkarni 

legislators involved till 4-30 on the that he would get at them in this of the 15 votes he needed is difficult 

morning of the day of voting. prestigious election. Initially, they to say. Both Mr Sharad Pawar and his 
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In a world of cheerless crowds 
some things stand apart 



The peacock in cdl Us glory. So dazzling, even a single feather 
outshines the plumage of erUireflocks of other birds. Timeless 
beauty that unit be treasured as long as people value excellence. 


.A,t Asian Paints we believe 
excellence is its own reward. 

We strive for quality that is 
more than surface deep. Our 
belief in enduring values has 
inspired a rare bond of trust. 

Our concern for serving 
the special needs of people has 
made us seek ever further. For 
instance, Asian Paints makes 
the largest array of products, in 
a resplendent range of colours, 
with pack sizes to meet every 


requirement, big or small. 

But we are not content to 
rest on our laurels. We aspire 
to the ideals that make great 
ideas take shape. Our quest for 
perfection is a continuing 
commitment. Our pursuit of 
excellence will drive us on 
always. 

Because as leaders 
we know it takes uncommon 
excellence to make a company 
stand apart. 
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extremely eapeblc lieutenant Sureth 
Kalmadi were shattered when the 
results were out. Bad the high com¬ 
mand beaten the Anntiay group at 
their own game? Or had Mr Antu- 
lay’s group suddenly bad second 
thoughts? 

Mr Antulay himself has come out 
the winner, for his candidate Mr S. 
N. Deshmukh (71) of Nasik secured 
the highest number of votes. The 
significance of this is that Mr De- 
shmukh belongs to the Maratha sec¬ 
tion that is the anti-sugar lobby. He 
was the author of the Cooperative 
Bill that sought to radically change 
the suipr cooperative structure that 
clipped the wings of the sugar barons 
till they found a loophole and re¬ 
gained their strength. Mr Antulay 
deliberately selected Deshmukh as 
his candidate when the high com¬ 
mand asked him to suggest two 
names. The other, he suggested, was 
Hussein Dalwai, a former minister. 
And by seeing that Mr Deshmukh got 
the most votes, Mr Antulay proved 
that his control over the Marathas 
minus the sugar lobby was ve^ 
much a reality. Even as chief minis¬ 
ter, Mr Antulay had successfully di¬ 
vided the Marathas between the 
sugar lobby Marathas and the 
Marathas who have been exploited 
by the sugar lobby and the coopera¬ 
tive kings. This is what made him a 
bitter enemy of the Marathas.' 

(Hga Tellis 


Heeding women's appeal 


Secunderabad: Is public opinion 
against biased police investigation at 
last compeUing a response? It would 
seem so if one considers the latest 
turn to the inquiry into a wife-burning 
case in Hyderabad. 

A CBI team beaded by superinten¬ 
dent of police Dube is currently inves¬ 
tigating the death by burning of 
Vimala Devi in Hyderabad on 22 
August 1982. This March, SP Dube 
was appointed to replace DSP 
Narayanan who had been sent last 
year to investigate the death. This 
change is, perhaps, the result of a 
strong protest by Stree Shakti San- 

g iatana (SSS) a women’s group of 
yderabad, against the mode of in¬ 
vestigation adopted by DSP 
Narayanan. 

The CBI inquiry had been ordered 
last year by the Supreme Court in 
response to a writ petition by Saheli, a 
Delhi-based women’s group, acting on 
the request of SSS, which had earner 
demonstrated against the apathy of 
the local police soon after the death. 
Saheli’s petition had cited a long list 
of circumstances which pointed to 
death by murder despite which the 
local police officer had accepted the 
suicide story offered by the husband, 
Raghu Kumar, whose family is rich 
and influential. The petition had cal¬ 
led for a CBI inquiry in the hope that 


it could be relied upon to be free from 
the bias of the local ptdice. 

Recently, SSS sent an open letter tb 
the Supreme Court questioning the 
motives and mode of investigation of 
CBI official Narayanan who, diay 
alleged, appeared determined to 
clear the humnd, and was ’’deliber- 
ately watering down evidence” and 
"neutralising’'^ damaging statementii 
made by neighbours about Vimala 
ciyittg out when she was beaten. He 
also refused to accept as evidence 
letters written by Vimala to her sister 
describing the cruelties which were 
inflicted on her. on the ^und that 
sisters write "all sorts of things” tO 
each other and that such letters can¬ 
not be taken seriously. The SSS letter 
alleged that Narayanan was trying to 
discredit the forensic and post¬ 
mortem reports which contradicted 
the suicide theory. Though the CBI 
team was sent to conduct an impartial 
inquiry, this was not in effect being 
done, and the SSS had demanded that 
strictures be passed against the par¬ 
ticular official for failing to carry out 
the Supreme Court’s order. 

Although the Vimala Devi case had 
been dormant for over a year, on 26 
February the husband was arrested, 
taken to Delhi for interrogation and 
later released on bail. 

Vtmai Balasubrahmanyan 
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Film of firsts 


icaa Gujarati MLA 



Keshav Kantt, singer Bhupendra, Salil Choudhury and 
Antara Choudhury at a song recording for the film 


The first full length fea¬ 
ture film on Chhotanag- 
pur’s tribal life will be 
produced by the first film 
unit from Ranchi, Swati 
Chitra The film, Kusum 
Kail has a lot of de¬ 
butants—director Bijon 
Das. producer and story 
writer Keshav Kantt, and 


two actresses .Rameshwari 
and Surinder Kaur, who 
play the lead roles. The 
story is about the bond of 
love between two tribal 
sisters. Antara 

Choudhury, daughter of 
musician Salil Choudhury 
will be making her 
debut as an‘‘adult”singer. 


Raj Kumar treads 
warily 
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Raj Kumar 

Raj Kumar has had 
second thoughts. The 
enigmatic Kannada film 
superstar, whose political 
deout seemed imminent 
after his rousing, and at 
times violent, language 
agitation, has now post¬ 
poned his plans indefinite¬ 
ly. Reason: he had never 
realised the potential of 
his own fans’ clubs and the 
passions he could stir in 
them. The filmstar has 
been deeply touched by 
the acts of vandalism per¬ 
petuated by his fans in the 


name of Kannada. Their 
attack on some Tamils in 
Bangalore has further put 
Raj Kumar in the bad 
books of M. G. Ramachan- 
dran. With almost all his 
films being made in Mad¬ 
ras, Raj Kumar cannot 
afford to antagonise the 
Madras filmdom. 

Recently, the filmstar 
was further enraged by a 
report appearing in a 
Hyderabad daily which 
stated that he had met the 
Prime Minister to discuss 
the toppling of the Hegde 
government. Raj Kumar 
did not leave Bangalore 
during the period' he was 
allegedly in Delhi. And, 
from all accounts he 
shares a pretty good rela¬ 
tionship with Ramakrish- 
na Hegde. Apparently, the 
filmstar has decided that 
he will not be a pawn in 
the battle of wits between 
the Congress(I) and the 
Janata Party. 


Whatever may be the 
highly fantasised por¬ 
trayal of AaJ kaa MLA in 
films elsewhere in the 
country, the Congressfl) 
legislators in Gujarat are 
pleased with themselves 
as well as with their prede¬ 
cessors irrespective of par¬ 
ty labels. On 4 April, the 
last day of its budget ses¬ 
sion, the Gujarat Assem¬ 
bly adopted an official Bill 
granting former legisla¬ 
tors a monthly pension of 
Rs 300. The opposition, 
which had opposed the Bill 
tooth and nail denouncing 
it as an immoral move, had 
staged a walkout. But the 
Congress(I) stood firm in 
its resolve to save * ite for¬ 
mer legislators from a life 
of utter mise^. A ‘ ormer 
legislator in Gujar-it will 
get Rs 300 a month if he 
completes a term, i-^or ev¬ 
ery year in addition to five 


years, he would get Rs 60 a 
month more subject to a 
maximum of Rs 600 a 
month. An amendment de¬ 
creed that even if the 
House were to be dis¬ 
solved sooner than it had 
completed ite term, mem¬ 
bers would be deemed to 
have completed a full term 
for th^urpose of the pen¬ 
sion. The home and par¬ 
liamentary affairs minis¬ 
ter, Prabodh Raval, casti¬ 
gated the opposition for 
making political capital 
out of the pension issue 
but the opposition saw it 
in a different light. Sever¬ 
al opposition members 
said tn-'t they would never 
accept the pension. To 
soipe it all smacked some¬ 
thing akin to the privy 
purse of former princes 
abolished Mrs Gandhi 
as proof of her socialist 
fervour. 


A belated honour 


The act was one of dar¬ 
ing and bravery but the 
honour conferred on it was 
rather belated. Recently, 
on 25 March, at a special 
function, Mr M.K. Shukla, 
the DIG of Bilaspur, pre¬ 
sented the President’s 
Uttam Jeevan Raksha 
Padak to Sardar Balwant 
Singh, a foreman in a pri¬ 


vate contractor’s firm en¬ 
gaged by the National 
Thermal Po\ er Corpora¬ 
tion (NTPC) in Korba,. 
Madhya Pradesh. 

Three years ago, on 26 
June 1981, Sin^ had res¬ 
cued 17 people who were 
trapped in a chimney 190 
metres high in the NTPC 
factory. 


Sardar Balwant Singh (left) receives the President’s 
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An international Celebrity 



Shobha Rajadhyaksha with Sunil Ge- ' fkar, at t/»e|party 

Shobha Rajadhyaksha], ,ly, Celebrity, can perhaps 
the glamorous editor ot claim t be the first editor 
the Bombay-based month' 


' claim t be the first editor 
to clin-h a collaboration 


deal with a non-resident 
Indian, Dharam Priya 
Dass, in the magazine 


woiid. She threw a big 
party in Bombay recently 
to celebrate the deal. Tha 
party was attended by 
filmstar Shashi Kapoor 
and Sunil Gavaskar, media 
and advertising people, 
glamour girls from the 
world of modelling and va¬ 
rious socialites. Dass, as 
Shobha Rajadhyaksha 
puts it, "is into multi- 
media-—TV, books, films, 
magazines and has ambi- 
tious plans for the future." 
Had Celebrity then, been 
sold to Dass? Said Shobha 
Rajadhyaksha, "We have 
not sold as oeoble T 


sa 

collaboration. I retain 
complete control over the 
editorial as before and 
they (Dass) provide the 
monetary inputs which 
will lean to a healthier 
growth with the ri^t man¬ 
agement, marketing and 
promotional facilities." 
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ESCORTS 


^ 1990 , 

WE^VECOTTOBE 
PREPARED 
TO FEED800MIUION 
PEOPLE 

As India's population heads 
Inexorably towards the 800 
million mart,a minimum of 
165 million tonnes of 
foodgrain Is the stark basic 
necessity 

Slgnificantly.the additional 
food can only come from 
maximising output from the 
existing cultivable land 

Through mechanisation 
Because along with anything 
else, the tractor Is the vital 
factor to the success of the 
Green Revolution Proved by 
the fact that almost all 
India's surplus food has come 
from Just forty mechanised 
districts 

In this vital area of 
agriculture. Escorts has done 
pioneering work since 1948 
Not only setting up training 
schools for farmers, but 
fielding over 225,000 Escorts 
and FORD tractors to date — 
one of every three in the 
country 

Escorts has a commitment to 
agriculture, that doesn't end 
today It s a commitment 
shared by 16.000 employees, 

18,000 shareholders, 5,000 
ancillary industries and over 
2,000 sales and service 
dealers .because It's an issue 
vital to India's future 



ESCORTS 

vveTB at vvork/xMHOr Incilas future. 
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Sciemfor children 



Produced by Vikram A Sarabhai Community Science Centre and VIKSAT Ahmedabad 


Do you know? 



T)iat the earth’s core extends from 
a depth of about 2,980 kilometres to 
the centre of the earth at 6,400 kms. 
The solid inner core has a radius of 
approximately 1,920 km. Conditions 
at these depths are extreme, with 
pressures that range from 1.3 to 3,5 
million times the atmospheric press¬ 
ure at the surface of the earth. 
Temperatures are estimated to be 


ranmng from 4000—5000°C. 

There are two versions of how and 
when the earth’s core was formed. 
One is that the earth assembled first 
and then separated into distinct iron 
(the core) and silicate fractions (the 
mantle). The other is that the core 
aggregated first and then the re¬ 
maining silicate rich material was 
added. 


Bending a stream of water 



Here is a simple trick by which you 
can surprise your friends with a 
“magic” comb. Put a comb through 
your hair and bring it close to a 
steady, thin stream of water from a 
tap. to your surprise, the stream 
bends away from the original direc¬ 
tion. When you put the comb through 
your hair, it gets electrified; when 
brought near the trickle, it produces 
an induced electric charge on water. 

The force between the charge on the 
comb and that on water is responsi¬ 
ble for the stream bending away 
from the original direction. 


Snippets 


SCIENTISTS have recently found 
that cenain plants have measurable 
reactions to various pollutants, litis 
means that any community, by grow¬ 
ing the right plants in the right 
areas, can have its own cheap and 
easy air-pollution monitoring 
system! 


ON an average, a large asteroid hits 
the earth every 100 million years. 


BODY temperatures of 41.1*C 
(106°F) are not uncommon in 
athletes when they are exercising, 
but this temperature can prove fatm 
in an average person. 


THERE are 37 species of flying 
squirrel, most of them living in 
southern Asia. They glide from tree 
to tree on their outstretched flaps of 
skin. 


IN the last 20 years a computer’s 
speed of operation has increased by 
a factor or about one million. 


Figure this out 


A large number N has 7 as its last 
digit. If this 7 is shifted to the 
extreme left as the first digit, we get 
double the number N. Find N. 


■2^68^Sl£9ZS013W9£ » N 

-jaAlSUB 


aqi ss jaqutnu lifip-gl SuiMonoi 
aqi tag aM ‘sniu, x tiaip choiAajd 
aqt tuoj} ,pauj83, i qi'm £ tlBtp 
aqi tag aM fituh ‘ssaaoid si^t uo iurea 

oj aaeq aj^ '2^682...£ » N 

aABq aM ‘uaqx .£ = N ‘P“!J 

aM ‘ixa^ii ‘6 saaia ‘paijjea | autppe 

8 = y X z asheoaq’ Zk6.. ."£ 

a taS aM *z ‘!^<1 uoiteoqdpinui 

aqi SuinunuoQ 'Zk ... £ 

= H ‘aABij 9M tl =Z X 4 sv z 
Kq pandpiTtin S} siqi leqi auigomi 
‘UMonqun osqe si qatqM 
fo raquinu aqi ‘siratp UMOin|un I'uas 

■aidai Slop aqi aja'qM z .£ 

uuoj aqi |o 81 H AtOM ,‘patiJ83, 
{ aAi8 pinoqs ’ z ^<1 
aqi }b uojieaiidiiinui asneaaq aioui 
JO £ aq isnui' itiSip puooas aqi pue 
£ St ^ |0 iiSip isjjj aqi ‘X[snoiAqo 


uoi|n|os 


Thought for the week 


Wisdom IS that unity or simplicity 
which is achieved only after com¬ 
plexity has been faced and over¬ 
come —Denis Goulet 
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Godrej Storwel - 

the gift of a lifetime 



The Godrej Storwel is the 
ideal gift for any occasion. A 
gift that will be appreciated 
for a lifetime. The most 
functional yet elegant steel 
cuptxjard, it offers distinct 
benefits like greater 
durability and more security 
as compared to 
conventional cupboards; 
steel or wood. And to add 
to its elegance it has a 
superior scratch-resistant 
finish obtained by a 
painting process exclusive 
to Godrej. 

Besides a full length 137 cm 
minor of impend plate 
glass it has unpickable 
locks, concealed hinges, a 
3-way interiocking bolting 
device, and acQustable shel^. 
All this makes the Godrej 
Storwel a memond^le and 
lasting gift. 


Pnxkicts of superior teduiolqgy... Isstii^ vriue. 


ULKA-OS-2-82 





















IX^Soot 

A mbika confesses hav- 
jCX ing a good tune co- 
starring with Krishna. “He 
is so nice to work with,” 
she coos, Ambika must be 
enjoying herself «n 
MukAyamantn as It has 
J some exciting love scenes 
The only dampener would 
be that the film is directed 
by Knshna’s wife Vijaya 
Ntrmala 


I t seems Kamalahasaa 
prefers to work in Mad¬ 
ras and not m Bombay He 
confided to a fnend re¬ 
cently that he found the 
film people in Bombay 
shallow, artificial and ex¬ 
ploitative Though the sms 
exist in the south it is not 
to such an extent But 
Kamalahasan is much too 
^ professional to ever allow 
his personal views to clash 
' with his career interests 

'^obody seems to allow 
xN Jayasudha to forget 
her unhappy affair with 
Kamalahasan. Every now 
and then an item will 
appear in the film journals 
wnich open up the healing 
wound She has made a 
determined effort to 
forget the past and start 
afresh but others it would 
seem are not incbned to 
forget or let her forget 

Jayasudha- starting anew 



It^oushumi Cbatferjee is 
IVL most upset about a 
story in a very sober and 
sedate magazine, about 
the roaring affair she was 
having with Farouque 
Shaikh and how she was 
planning to get a divorce 
from her husband to marry 
Farouque. “I can never im¬ 
agine a story like this. It is 
totally wrong and very 
mischievous and damag¬ 
ing for me and my famuy. I 
would not have mmded a 
story like this some years 
ago but 1 am a different 
person now. I have ma¬ 
tured and besides I have a 
number of new responsibi¬ 
lities. My daughter Paayal 


Human beings do make 
mistakes at i^ous times. 
My only problem is that 1 
make more mistakes than 
I can afford to at this stage 
of toy life and career,” 
Sarika says. Meanwhile, 
Sarika lives as a paying 
guest in “a flat infested by 
termites," drives her own 
open jeep and eats in 
second grade hotels. “I 
find life very exciting,” 
she says. Her friends, well- 
wishers and observers are 
still wondering what San- 
ka is up to. The mother- 
daughter rift has grown 
wider. There seems to be 
no heahqg touch any¬ 
where. 



Moushumi Cbatterjefi offended 


has grown up now What 
will she think of her 
mother? I can never 
understand these damag¬ 
ing games indulged in by 
some mischievous gossip 
writers. They don’t know 
how much damage they 
are doing to us,” Mousnu- 
mi says. According to reli¬ 
able sources, it (the story) 
was just a publicity gim¬ 
mick to boost a film called 
Mabananda in,which the 
two have been teamed up 

rphe good times Sarika 
X has^n dreammg ab¬ 
out are still not coming. 
Her “bnef affair” with 
Karntdahasan and its con¬ 
sequences, after Kamal’s 
ywe Vanf came to know all 
about it. IS the talk of the 
industry and the gossip 
m^aalnds. "MThatever has 
happened has happened. 


T he censors, it seems, 
have become tough. 
Recently they proved it 
when th^ banned a 
Marathi film called 
Maatichaa Saakihtdaar 
which was based on the 
famous Pune killings and . 
was repleted with gory 
scenes of violencein the 
name of reahty. Now they 
have banned a mical Hin¬ 
di commercial f Um called 
Bhemaa starring Shat- 
rughan Sinha and Jayapni’ 
da. The film tells the story 
of a husband who is a 
tough police officer and a 
wife who is a lawyer with 
ideals and bow the two 
together take the law into 
their own hands. The stem 
steps taken by the censors 
have already given the jit¬ 
ters to filmm^ers who are 
making films based on sex 
and crime. 



Reana Koyigood bye to films 


A nd so, it is the end of 
an illustrious career 
for Reena Roy. On 31 
March, her husband, 
Mohsin Khan, the welV 
known Pakistani cricketer 
and his family came to 
Bombay and took her a%vay 
to Karachi. They (Mohain 
and Reena) wiUgp to Lon¬ 
don where they ^an to 
settle down. Reena had 
asked all her producers to 
finish their work with her 
before 30 March and was 
shooting between 18 to 20 
hours a day. In ten days,, 
she completed 12 films 
which is quite a feat. ”1 
cannot make these produc¬ 
ers suffer just because of 
my happiness. 1 sought 
Mohsm’s permission to 
complete tdl my assign- 
“ments and he readily 
agreed. I am happy that I 
have completed my work I 
can now go away with dou¬ 
ble the satisf aaion, thank 
God,” Reena said before 
leaving. Some other films 
for which their producers 
could not arrange the 
money are ^ill incomplete 
and Will stay incomplete 
because Reena has now 
left and there will be no 
comebacks for Reena Roy, 
who will henceforth be 
known Saira Khan. 
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Only Fothan’s has 

an exclusive astringent that strengthens gums 
And teeth last longer, when your 
gums are stronger. 

Tl 51 Dr. R.J.Forhan, an eminent Amencan 

r**) dentist put an exclusive astringent 

into his toothpaste 

/y|/ \ / uy \ Ul/ An ingredient that acts directly on 

- - - the ^ms, and actually tightens them 

2. Making them strong, and giving 
them a better grip on your teeth 

3. Thus giving teeth a firmer foundation, 
and a longer life. 
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]gri>as^,the toothpaste created by adendst 








Smylay iMdt Beginning 22 April 


ByAMRITLAL 


ARIES (19 Aprll—IA May) 

This may not be as 
favouiabte as the previous 
one You may have to face 
minor financial losses or an 
associate may cause annoyance 
However, do not allow all this to upset 
you, as this will be a passing phase Be 
cautious in your relationships with friends 
of the opposite sex The health of a 
member of the family may cause anxiety 
Good dates. 26, 27 and 28 
Lucky numbers* 5. 6 and 7 
Favourable diraciion West 

TAURUS (15 May—14 June) 
Important changes in your 
profession are forecast and 
these changes will be be¬ 
neficial You will be able to 
overcome your early difficulties by sheer 
dint of hard work Be careful in your 
dealings with elders and your employers 
You will gam property through a friend or 
. an eldeiiy relative The weekend will be 
socially hectic 
Good datos* 22 23 and 24 
Lucky numbers l, 2 and 3 
Favourable diroetton* North 

GEMINI (15 June—14 July) 
Professionals, you are 
advised to pay close atten¬ 
tion to your work A tricky 
problem will continue to 
embarrass you for some time more A 
journey you were looking forward to is in 
the offing This is a favourable period for 
marriage negotiations Letters from dis¬ 
tant friends and relatives will bring good 
tidings 

Good dates* 24, 25 and 26 
Lucky numbers: 4. 5 and 6 
Favourable direction North-west 

CANCER (15 July-14 Au¬ 
gust) Financially ft will be a 
moderately good week, as 
you are likely to get bad< 
some money you had 
loaned You are likely to get into heated 
discussions which will harm you In the 
long run So cuit your temper and refrain 
from being outsp^en It will be a good 
week for lovers, but a fnend may try to 
deceive you 

6o^ datos: 22, 24 and 26 
Lucky numbers*. 2, 3 and 4 
Favourabla direction: North-west 






lEO (16 August—14 8optam- 
j^p'y-^bor) Businessmen, avoid 
’’(ntj ^taking hasty decisions this 
myju 'Ls week Those who are un- 
b:yZ^kD.^employed will get a job this 
week Professionals will be required to 
exercise patience and tact at work A 
word of caution do not antagonise em¬ 
ployers and elderly persons Lovers will 
find their parents extremely helpful A 
good week for students 
Good dates 24, 26 and 28 
Lucky numbers* 7, 8 and 9 
Favourable direction. South 

VIRGO (16 September-14 

October) You are best 

delays and obstacles 

sSM _I will cause you considerable 

misery You are likely to face senous 
competition on the professional front this 
week Lovers a very good week lies 
ahead of you if you are wil'ing to make 
amends for past mistakes A letter will 
bring you good news 
Good dates: 22, 23 and 25 
Lucky numbers 3 4 and 5 
Favourable direction North-east 


B LIBRA (15 October—14 
.November) Artistes, a very 
good week lies ahead of 
you and recognition is likely 
to come your way Profes¬ 
sionals may have to face problems at 
work You may create complications 
unless you are very cautious at work 
You will benefit through someone close 
to you A happy period lies ahead for 
those in love 

Good dales: 25 26 and 28 
Lucky numbors: 1, 3 and 7 
Favourable direction South-west 

rBSiTT) SIMRPIO (15 November-14 
Lvn^^^Oocomber) A very busy 
^^^^^^eek lies ahead of you 
You will now reap the re- 
^^'v/^wards of past endeavours 
However, you will have to be patien* in 
your dealings with those in authority You 
will benefit from either a secret assocjp- 
tion or some information you will receive 
from an unknown source Avoid getting 
into disputes 

Good dales: 23, 25 and 26. 
lucky flumbort: 3, 5 and 9 
Favourabla direction: East 


COCnJ pSP SAGITTARIUS (tS OmOlIH 
bar—14 Jaauaiy) Financial- 
^I \jr^fy you may have to face 
In \5>^l<l**l'cultles, so do not 
lUiJfcjyHJ squander your money in 
entertaining (nends A journey with your 
family will prove to be a happy one 
Exercise utmost caubon while dealing 
with legal matters It is a most favourable 
time for love and marriage Your health 
will improve 

Good dates: 22, 27 and 26 
Lucky numbers: 2 4 and 8 
Favourable direction' North-east 


CAPRICORN (IS January—14 
j^Febniary) This is a good 
^ (£]y£!::dweek for undertaking new 
ventures A lady will help 
to succeed In your 
mission Financial gams lie in store tor 
you Do not borrow or lend money Those 
in service are likely to get a promotion 
Litterateurs and those engaged in flne 
arts will acquire fame This is a fine 
phase tor courtship and mamage 
Good datos. 23, 26 and 27 
Lucky numbors 4, 6 and 9 
Favourable direction. North 


AQUARIUS (IS Febraaiy-14 
March) Mixed fortunes He In 
store tor you Do not take 
any monetary risks In the 
coming months Students 
and busmsssmen will be rewarded for 
their efforts Domestic problems and your 
health will cause you concern For those 
intending to get married, this is the most 
opportune bme to do so I A letter will 
bring good news 
Good datss* 22. 25 and 26 
Lucky numbers: 1, 7 and 8 
Favourable direction. South 



PISCES (is MarcH—14 Asrit) 

»^3)\\V^An extremely lucky week 
lies ahead of you Apromo- 
towards the end of the 
L_lyX__^week Is likely lor those in 
service You will gain through properly 
matters and Insurance policies A word of 
caution refrain from taking Impulsive 
deostons Your intuibon will prove reli¬ 
able, especially in matters pertaining to 
love 


Gaad datss: 22, 23 and 28 
Locky numbors: 2, 3 and 9 
Fovourebie diroetlen* West 


For tboso who wore bom on the SM, 16(b or 24lh of any montb: You 
have a practical nature and havf a strong love of security You 
are not given to taking any chances Foresight Is your forte and 
you prefer to be to a posWon from which you can foresee 
whatever problems are likely to crop up. You have a natural flair 
ter conserving your resources. However, you tend to meaaure 


your success by material standards You like to live comfortably 
and er^ creature comforts This gives you an Incentive to seek 
a profession which Is the most remunerabve You are also 
Incitoed to be rather restful and this gets reflected m your choice 
of prrtession. You are very peaceable by nature You are 
drawn to fine arts. 
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NEW DELHI: Bees did not like the 
intrusion of a couple of hundred peo¬ 
ple into their territory at No. 1, Akbar 
Road. They attacked. The presenta¬ 
tion of Hindi sahitya ka bribat itthas 
(A comprehensive history of Hindi 
hteiature) by the Nagri Pracharini 
Sabha to Mrs Indira Gandhi had to be 
postponed as a result. Over 200 in¬ 
vitees were waiting for the Prime 
Minister when a swarm of bees in¬ 
vaded the venue in angry protest. A 
few people who tiied to beat them 
away were stung. Some people of the 
security staff thought of smoking them 
out, but that only brought a second 
wave of attack from the bees. While 
about 50 people who remained sitting 
motionless were left undisturbed, the 
bees chased those who ran out of the 
pandal to safety —Times of India (A.V. 
Ramamurthy, New Delhi) 

CALCUTTA: A baby elephant broke 
through the tight police cordon at the 
Calcutta University campus while the 
convocation ceremony was in progress. 
The owner of the elephant later told 
newsmen that he was taking a short¬ 
cut on his way to the maidan when the 
elephant, lured by the garden in the 
campus, disobeyed his commands and 
lumbered inside. The owner also said 
that he was trying to find a buyer for 
the elephant —Telegraph (Bharat 
Mehta, Calcutta) 

YAVATMAL: Strange are the ways of 
the Maharashtra state board of secon¬ 
dary education. It forced some 39 
students of Pusad, a town about 120 
km from here, to appear for a paper in 
the late hours of tne night. The stu¬ 
dents of the Zilla Parishad girls school 
were to appear for the Sanskrit paper-I 
at 3 pm. However, when the packet 
containing the pamrs was opened, it 
was found to contain Sanskrit paper-U. 
The centre-in-charge immediately con¬ 
tacted the requisite authorities to send 
him the correct paper. After taking 
down the addresses of all the students. 


they were allowed to go home. Then, 
when the correct paper arrived, the 
students were contacted at ten o’dock 
at night and asked to come to the hall 
to solve the question paper. The mat¬ 
ter did not end there. The question 
papers were found to be in English, 
and they had to be translated into 
Marathi before being given to the 
students —Nagpur Times (Milind Mis- 
hra, Amravati) 

BELGAUM: One has heard _ ot com¬ 
mandos storming into buildings and 
rescuing hostages in pursuit of the law, 
but quite the opposite happened when 
three commandos, trainees of the 
army, took to eve teasing. Two girls of 
the local homeopathic hospital were 
having tea at a hotel when the three 
commandos sat down near them and 
allegedly started talking in a filthy 
manner. Following this, the girls left 
the hotel. However, the commandos 
would not leave the girls alone. When 
one of the girls cried for help, passers- 
by gathered and thrashed the trainees 
—Times of India (Ajay Bhargav 
Jalandhar) 

NEW DELHI: The union ministry of 
finance and the union ministry of 
industry have made contradictory 
claims about the decline in the 
wholesale price index since the pre¬ 
sentation of the budget. While the 
finance ministry made euphoric claims 
that the index had declmed by 0.22 
per cent since the presentation of the 
budget, the industry ministry claimed 
a week later that the index had de¬ 
clined by only 0.12 per cent —Indian 
Express (S. Letha Nair, Peroorkada) 

NAGPUR: It was a short-lived joy of 
freedom for a convict who was re¬ 
leased by the Nagpur jail authoritie: 
after completing all the formalities. 
The reason was that the convict who 
was supposed to be released, and the 
convict who was actually released had 
identical names. When it was realised 
that an error had been made, the jail 
authorities went to the house of the 
released convict who was enjoying a 
nap after completing the celebrations 
of his return from jail. He was rear¬ 
rested and taken back to the jail, and 
the other convict was released later in 
the evening —Nagpur Times (A.K 
Guha, Wadki) 

NEW DELHI: A Congress member. Mi 
Kamal Nath, drew the attention of the 
government in the Lok Sabha to the 
serious threat of rats chewing up all 
classified and non-classified govern¬ 
ment records in the capital. He said 
that there was a virtual explosion in 
the rat population in Delhi. The rat 
menace, hitherto confined to the out¬ 
skirts Of the capital, he said, was now 
engulfing the centre of the city where 
the seat of the union government was 
located—-Times of India (Madhusudan 
Misra, Gorakhpur) 


I don’t need the government’s 
certification to know about my 
patriotism—Sant Longowal, after 
the government registered a case 
against him charging him with 
sedition, quoted in India Today 

A five-star government run by 
zero-star politicians—Jay 
Dubashi, on the Congress(I), in 
Organiser 

I have had my idnings—^R. Venk- 
ataraman, asserting that he had 
no intention of contesting the Lok 
Sabha poll, quoted in Hindu 

In the days of Rama, there used to 
be one Ravana in the country. 
Today, we have a Ravana in every 
village—N. Sanj'iva Reddy, for¬ 
mer President of India, on the 
various social schemes initiated 
by NTR, quoted in Hindu 

You can negotiate with political 
parties but not with criminals— 
Mrs Rajendra Kumari Bajpai, 
Congress(I) general secretary, 
ruling out a dialogue with the 
Akalis, quoted in Telegraph 

This government has the genius 
for doing the right thing at the 
wrong moment—Madhu Danda- 
vate, stressing that the govern¬ 
ment’s offer to amend Article 25 
should have been made long ago, 
quoted in Statesman 

We prefer poverty in liberty to 
riches in slavery—^Former Presi¬ 
dent of Guinea Ahmed Sekou 
Toure, who died recently, quoted 
in International Herald Tribune 

We are on a peace offensive—Gen 
Zia-ul Haq 



I am not entering politics. In fact 
politics ig entering in me—Shat- 
raghan Sinha, quoted in India 
Today 

Bare jaban se acbcha— Rakesh 
Sharma, when asked by Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi how India looked from 
outer space 


I’luMrMon Dvbashlt OM 


PHw fta so tot Om MWy gim IM 



when the tiles are Johnson, 
should the sanitaryware be anything less ? 



A beautiful way to furnish 
your bathroom . . . 

Johnson Redder Sanitaryware. 
With the Johnson reputation for 
quality and durability. 

Washbasins and Indian and 
Western style commodes. In sleek 


designs and a range of pleasing 
colours to match your Johnson tiles. 
All vitreous coated for a smooth, 
sparkling finish! 

So when you're shopping for 
Sanitaryware, go to the people 
you trust: Johnson. 


•^JOHNSON PEDDBR 

(3^ SANnABYVUUUB 


From the makers of Johnson Tiles 
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Ivatwv (Whita) ta move 


Oama of tha Month 

I h«v« long baon of tho opinion that tho 
movo 2 P-aB3 agamat tha Stdlian ahould 
ba bannad, pracMed at It ganaratty ta by 
thoaa wishing at all costa to av<m any 
samtalfnca of a atniggla It la thaiafora 
sxtramaly haartaning to aaa It baing uaad 
aa an Inatrumont of attack 
Whita Ivanov Black Schstar Slollan Da- 
fsnes 

1 P-K4 P-QB4 2 N-KB3 

3 P-K 8 HMM 4 P-Q4 PxP 

S QaP P>K3 6 N-KB311-083 

7 0-K4 puQS. 

Hara 7 P-B4 is a good try to selie tha 
initiativs 

8 IMB4I7 

An intaraating Idas If 8 N(4)-N6 8 P- 

QR3 P-04 10 Q-K2 N-B3 11 P-QN4 and 
tha Slack knighta hava aoma problams 
8 . N(4)-K2 9 PxP QaP7l 

Suraly 9 N-B4 (or N3) followad by 
racapturing with tha bishop, la corract 10 
P-B 6 faHato Q-R4f 
10 N-B3 P-K47I 
And thia raally Is aaking for troubla 


11 N-ONS O-BI BtAQIlAjM 

II. .a-NB-ffa)hio12 8-02 0aNPl3 
B-B3 

12 B-B4II 

A thundarbolt If 12 PxB 13 (MM) B- 
84 14 O-Kl with N-Q 8 -i> unatoppabla 
12 ., B-B4 13 OaKPlt 
Of couraa Black's king mutt now go 


wsikiea. 

13 ... khia 
IS N-QB^K-02 


14 BkM 0-01 
10 0 - 0-0 


Whits has oidy knighi and pawn for h|a 
guaan but tha onamy king Is hoptiaaaly 
aapoaad 

19... K-B3 17 N-Q4+K-N3 

18 P-BB-r KaP IB N(Q4|xB 

Ks cannot avan be bothered to win back 
hia queen with 19 NxNP+ 

19 . K-B3 20 NxBP O-Bt 
21 R-084- K-B4 22 P-QR3I 

A suitably prosaic finish threatening matat 
with P-QM4 and B-Q4 which cannot both 
be denied 0922 N-B3 23 B^4r 
NxB 24 P-N4 mats 


MICHAEL STEAN 


bridge 


In the semi final of the world championship 
the French both outbid and outplayed the 
Italians on this deal 

^ Oester South N S vulnerabtii 

. 4A09S32 

B Q 7 6 7 

♦ A 

4iJ4 
N 

W E 
S 

4 J 7 

V A K J4 

♦ 9 

♦ K 8 / S 3 2 


4 10 8 

: 10 8 S 3 
K Q J 7 4 
4 10 9 


4K 8 4 

a 10 9 6 532 
4 A Q 6 


This wis the biildino when Italy was 


North-South 




SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

Garo»o 

8*M«donns 

SouNt 

1¥ 

No 

24 (1) 

2e 

34 

54 (21 

S¥ <31 

No 

No 

No 




(1) North Is preparing for a reverse by 
responder In such sequences ths first suit 
named may be negligible 

(2) An advance sacrifice at the 
favourable vulnerability 

(31 Not so easy he could expect to 
defeat Five Diamonds but ha hasn t ex¬ 
pressed his hand at all 

On the surface there are only two losers 
in Five Hearts but the French played too 
welt After a diamond lead the declarer 
cashed IP A K then led 4 J Very wisely 
Cast ducked A spade to the ace and 
another spade ruffed by B 4 West 
declined to overruff This left 


4 0 9 5 
¥0 7 

♦ - 

4J4 

4 N 4 — 

¥ 10 8 yg e ¥ - 

♦ Q J 7 = 4 to 8 6 S 

4109 S 4406 

4 — 

¥ J 
♦ — 

4 K a 7 5 3 2 


Now declarer can overtake ¥ J and play 
for one down Instead Gaiozzo lad a club 
and eventually conceded 200 
At the other table North reaponded One- 
Spada to the opening One Club and later 
doubled Five Diamonds which was two 
dovyn 


TERENCE REESE 


QUESTIONS 

^ 1 Yun Gagann was the first man in 
space Who was the second? 

2 In which state in India is the dialect 
Maithlli spoken? 

3 What IS ths young of a kangaroo 
called? 

4 Which country Is the largest producer 
of petroleum in the world? 

5 How IS Allen Stewart Kontngsberg 
better known as? 

8. What is the alloy of copper, zinc and 
nickel called? 

7. Henry VIII was the first English king to 
be called the "Defender of the Faith” 
Who gave him the Htle? 

8. What IS tha coliective name given to 
the six U.S. states,—Mams, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshite, Rhode 
Island and Vermont? 

9. What Is known at tha agony column in 
a nawspaper? 

10 Wl^ HlrMss Is known as ths faWng 
sloknB«s7 


11 What is the Rod Indian “peace plpu" 
called? 

12 Which well-known physicist is the 
ongmator and developer of the Quan¬ 
tum Theory' 

13 What branch of mathematics was 
invented by John Napier in 1614 and 
developed further by Henry Briggs'^ 

14 To the Jews, what is the Rosh 
Hashanah? 

15 What IS the science of growing plants 
in liquid nutnents called? 

16 The terms—batter, inning, flyball and 
home run are terms used In which sporf^ 

17 What IS the study dealing with the 
motion of projectiles, especially shells 
and rockets cailed'7 

18 What 18 a Judas kiss? 

19 In the Ramayana. who are the twm 
sons bom to Rama and SHa? 

20 What is known as the kmg of terrors? 

21 Which well-known novel about the 
slave problem in the U.S A is subtitled 
"JL/fe Among tha Lewty'"* 

22. What does the term “walking on my 
grave" mean? 

23. Vtftio IS tha patron taint of ecology? 


|S|ssv |o stouBJj IS €3 
euids 

s.auo uMop ieniqs p|03 e Ouipueg ZZ 
BMOis jeMoeag 

jeijjBH uiqeo s woi eioun 12 

mBoa'02 

8 USn>| pUB 8A8T 61 

‘Asepnoo jo iob inpieoep v 91 

S3IJSI|lBg li. 
lIBqesBg 91 

soiuodojpAH SI 

J88A «eN em 
suJi|)ue6oi ct 

IsioisXyd U8UU0O eqt MOUBid xb^ 

laujniBD am it 
Asdaiidg ot 

spuapj puB saAt)6|aj 6ui&siuj jo 
sjuaujasipaApB Suiuibiuoo uumioo y 6 
puBiSug MBN 8 
1291 u| X oei edod i 
jaA|ts ueuijao g 
uaiiv ApooM 8 
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Sunday crdssword 



No. 48 



[ M»0SS 


1. 8Np oJ inutlny--«nel of pfontyl (8) 

4. KMp pfcitf*. for t.a ($) 

10. OrMif tort? Tfitl't for rvminants (04) 

11. taMOiiotfon to i«ad bafon diat (7) 


12 Behead ortantal headwear and neuter In dried fruit (10) 

13 Company thoroughfare (or expense (4) 

17 Second daas lifted and thus cooked (7) 

19 Bird with an exceltent return discovers fairy queen (7) 

21 Obtains by force these fonner legal wrongs (7) 

23 Spanish and English articles have so much dashi (4) 

24 Raise in value to estimate justly (10) 

27 Ruffled the surface, annoyed about two pianos (7) 

28 (Sood man embraces outsider, bekig prominent (7) 

29 Entertain one south-eastern to this written composition (8) 

X Ground ones teeth with gravitaUon assessed (6) 

DOWN 

1 Red eyes show vital liquids not coldl (9) 

2 Open-^ deprives oMresses? (7) 

3 S^ngboanf for hobo writh no Nshing rope (10) 

5 Regarding place skilled and having a good name (9) 

6 Discard this outhouse (4) 

7 Logically thinks out thSM causes, evidently (7) 

8 Not odd, kind of square happenirig (5) 

9 Point In heaowear produces warmth (4) 

14 To be fastidious. I trap a curl wrongly (10) 

16 Treads heavNy about Millers river and nishes. jwic-stncken (9) . 
18 Dianas despatched journalist who disagreed (9) 

20 Artie has a postscnjit which is to gad about (7) 

22 Substance used In the laboratory regarding James Bond sg (7) 

25 Regrets, we hear, this hick, (4) 

26 Scheme for this bit of and 7 (4) 

« !• Stasir enmma m. 47 

1. Pertinent 8 Fumed 9 Uniform to Moisten 11 Omega 12 Splendour 13 
Redeemed IS Mote 19 TiMt 20 Reverent 23 Spearhead 24 Addle 26 
Roast ed 27 Overact 28 Yield 29 Right hand 

DMM 

1 Phitocrst 2 Raise 3 tsoteied 4 Enrneshed 6 Temple 6 Friend 7 
Metronome 8 Donor 14 Desperate 18 Entreated 17 Headlong 18 Decadent 
21 Prated 22 Leader 23 Stray 26 Drama 

CompHed by RHt Pvirl 
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IDELHI DIARY 


PRAISE FOR A •'BAHU^ 



Mrs Gandhi with Sonia during her visit to UP: asset to the family 


MRS Indira Gandhi has been 
showering praises on her elder 
daughter-in law, Sonia Gandhi, in 
public meetings regularly for the 

f >ast two months. Addressing a pub¬ 
ic meeting at Rae BareiU on 1 
April, Mrs Gandhi said that her 
“bahu,” who had come to her home 
after “crossing the seven seas (saat- 
samundar paar se ayi hai)” was a 
great asset to her family. While 
not decrying the estranged dau^- 
ter-in-law, Maneka, Mrs Gandhi 
said that ^nia helped her at home 
and in times of adversity. The fact 
that this speech was made on the 
first day of April should not fool 
anyone. Hardly a month earlier, 
Mrs Gandhi had praised Sonia in 
public meetings in Rajiv’s consti¬ 
tuency, Amethi. On 3 March, Mrs 
Gandhi had reminded the people of 
Amethi (a constituency bordering 
Rae Bareiii; that she had been 
associated with the Rae Bareili re¬ 
gion since she was two-and-a-half 
years old. She repeated this at Rae 


Bareili on-l April. She said she used 
to regulaHy visit Rae Bareili with 
her parents in her childhood. Her 
husband, Mr Feroze Gandhi, had 
chosen Rae Bareili as his consti¬ 
tuency and later she herseU had 
contested the seat. Apparently, Mrs 
Gandhi finds it embarassing to face 
the people! of Rae Bareili , hav¬ 
ing resigned the seat in favour of 
retaining Medak (Andhra Pradesh) 
in 1980. Mr Arun Nehru, the rela¬ 
tive chosen by Sanjay and bfoneka 
to fill the vacancjr in 1980, has 
proved ineffective in keeping Mrs 
Gandhi’s image alive. This is evi¬ 
dent from Rajiv Gandhi'^ state¬ 
ment, made in Rae Bareili on 1 
April. He said that keeping in view 
his family’s old links witii the re¬ 
gion, he had decided to undertake a 
village-to-village tour of Raetereili 
in May. Had Arun Nehru' done his 
work properly, Rajiv’s presence in 
his mother’s traditional constituen¬ 
cy on the eve of the a;lection$, 
wonld not have been necessary. 


NO MORE 
FEET-TOUCHING7 


IN the 1—7 April issue of Sunday, 
we published a photograph, in 

f which a cabinet minister of Uttar 
Pradesh was seen placing a rose at 
^ the feet of Mrs Indira Gandhi. In 
I that photograph, the Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s expression was that of delight, 
not anger. But now Mrs Gandhi has 
decided to frown upon such acts by 
her partymen. When Mrs Gandhi 
reached Lucknow’s Amousi airport 
en route to Rae Bareili on 1 April, 
as usual, many Congress(I) leaders 
touched her feet. Mrs Gandhi criti¬ 
cised such gestures while addres¬ 
sing a meeting of party workers 
later in the day. She said that 
touching someone else’s feet is a 
sign of obscurantism and in free 
India this should be discouraged. 
(Mrs Gandhi, who went to her son’s 
Lok Sabha constituency, Amethi, 
on 3 March to inaugurate a public 
sector plant, went back to the area 
a month later. This time, it was dn 
inauguration of a public sector pro¬ 
ject in Rae Bareili, her old consti¬ 
tuency, presently represented by 
her nephew, Arun Nehru). The 
Prime Minister’s latest directive 
has left Congressmen puzzled. Till 
the other day, feet-toucning was not 
a taboo, and not only Mrs Gandhi’s 
even Mr Arun Nehru’s feet are 
touched by partymen. Are the 
times changing? Or is adverse pub¬ 
licity in the press the reason for 
changed attitudes? 


RESEARCH IN 
SPACE __ 

THE launching of the Indo-Soviet 
joint space flight showed the im¬ 
portance which the department of 
space has been given in the prog¬ 
ramme. The senionnost bureaucrat 
present at the launch site was the 
defence research secretary. Dr V.S. 
Arunachalam while the department 
of space took a backseat in the 
function. Dr Arunachalam is a 
noted metallurgist. His parent orga¬ 
nisation, the Defence Metallurucal 
Research . Laboratory (DMRL), 
Hyderabad, has planned some ex¬ 
periments which cosmonaut 
Rakesh Sharma will perform in 
space. 'Riis is the silver jubilee year 
ta the Defence Research and De- 
ralopment Organisation (DRDO). 
The space experiments will certain- 
^ be appropriate for the occasion; 
But cad the DRDO's failures on the 
indigenous Main Battle Tank and 
Light Combat Aircraft projects he 
covered up by this space odessey? 

D.E.NfZAMUDDIN 






















Oinesh Wonted Suldqgs. Only Dinesh designs the essential difference. 






V ARIETY /Khaas Baat 


S ridevilis having a good 
laugh nowadays It tick 
les her to hear people talk 
about her numerous 
affairs First it was Jeeten- 
dra. Sridevi and Jeetendra 
were going around 
together they said, least 
b«/thered about the feel- 
tDlgs of Jeetendra’s wife 
^ridevi rook the whole 
thing as a joke and along 
with Jeetendra and wife, 
laughed it off Now ton¬ 
gues are wagging about 
the Mithun Chakraborty- 
Sndevi affair “No,” says 
Sridevi again She’s too 
busy with her work, it 
seems “I don’t even have 
time to talk to my father 
and mother, then where 
have I the time for 
affairs’” 

LJell hath no fury like a 
11 ■ woman scorned, as 
T nritd Singh proved when 
ifmy Dcol walked out on 
her, to marry the girl of his 
father’s choice Everybody 
expected Amnia to be 
I heart broken, but, no, 
Amrita proved that she is 
made of sterner stuff She 
lashed out at Sunny and 
even pulled out of the pre 
stigious film Arjun, just 
because she did not want 








Sridevi; no time for affairs 






Amrita Singh; hiriotu 


to work with Sunny How 
dare he pit hei and how 
could he forget the love 
they shared right from the 
making of Betaab, she 
fumed And with that she’s 
cut herself off from Sunny 
Which leaves Sunny fran 
tically searching for a new 
heroine to team with But 
will he ever find a girl to 
match Amrita’ 

S unny may have mar 
ried the girl of his 
father’s choice, but that 
does not stop him from 
having an occasional fling 
Right now the film world 
IS agog with rumours ab 
out the torrid Sunny Deol- 
Dirople Kapadia affair, 
much to Papa Dharmen* 
dra’s distress Dharmen 
dra dismisses the whole 
thing as just wild gossip 
Sunny it seems has told his 
father that Dimple and he 
are “just very good and 
close friends” and Dhar- 
mendra believes him “1 
have full faith in my son,” 
he says 


T he only person in film- 
dom who’s not nursing 
a big ego IS Jeetendra. 
Beheve it or not, he actual 
ly turned down a plum role 
in Shahanshah and passed 
It on to Amitabh because 
“I just couldn’t imagine 
myself doing It That role 
was tailor made for Amit ” 
Director Tinnu Anand 
wanted to sign Amitabh 
for the film, but because of 
Aimtabh’s unavailability, 
he approached Jeetendra, 
thinking he would jump at 
the offer But much to his 
surprise Jeetendra shied 
away Earlier too, Jeeten¬ 
dra had refused Suryanar- 
ayana Rao who asked him 
to play the lead role in 
Mahaan. Instead, he 
actually urged Rao to take 
Amitabh who, of t ourse, 
was a big hit in Mahaan. 


Padmini Kolhapare 


P admini Kolhapure has 
at last realised that she 
IS no match foi the south 
ern belles Sndevi and 
Jayapradha. Gone ai e the 
days when prodded by her 
father she used to demand 
fantastically high rates 
Now all she is asking for 
are roles, at least to keep 
floating 
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VARIETY 


This India 



JUNAGADH Even the Almighty has 
become a victim of com shoitage 
Devotees thronging many Shiva tern 
pies here offer land revenue stamps 
Cash collection boxes inside many 
temples in the town and district have 
literally become post boxes—Times of 
/nc/ia (Rajnikant B Chauhaii, Bardoli) 

MADRAS A motorcycle given up for 
lost has sui faced suddenly after two 
years, thanks to the thief’s feeling of 
guilt Police said the vehicle, belong 
ing to a businessman of George Town 
area, was reported missing from the 
parking space adjoining the Hower 
Bazar police station since May 1982 It 
was finally written off as “not trace 
able” and the owner even got the 
compensation from the insurers On 20 
July this year, the deputy commmis 
sioner of police (crime, north), Mr S I 
Jaffar All, received a letter from the 
thief apologising fur his misdeed and 
requesting the police to recover the 
vehicle fiom the place it was stolen— 
Hindu (Sukhendii Dutra, Calcutta) 

ITANAGAR A full grown Royal Ben 
gal tiger entered the Arunachal 
Pradesh Rajniwas here on 31 July and 
roamed for about 45 minutes before 
being chased away by security guards 
The tiger returned late in the night 
and was chased away again —States 
man (Anjali Mehra, Asansol) 

BANGALORE A 26 year old youth 
from West Bengal, who undertook an 
all India tour on a bicycle last year, 
was forced to abandon his tour when 
his b( longings, including the bicycle, 
weit lost when he was sleeping near 
the railway station heie on 20 August 
The youth. Mi Shvam Prasad Bannerp, 
fbd covered Delhi Gwalior, Bhopal 
jpd Bombay before reaching here The 


R9 


City police, however have made 
ai rangements to send the youth back 
to his native place —Felegraph (Urmi 
la Vvas Calcutta) 

TRIVANDRUM The police have reg 
istered cases against two opposition 
membeis of the Kerala Assembly for 
stealing coconuts, the home minister, 
Vyalar Ravi, said Replying to a ques 
tion m the Assembly on the recent 
‘land giab’ agitation of the CPl(M) 
which was maiked by forcible entry 
into the surplus lands and plucking of 
coconuts by Marxist volunteers, Mr 
Ravi said six MLAs were involved in 
the agitation, of whom two were 
charged with theft The two were Mr 
V I Thankappan and Mr C T Krish 
nan —Indian Express (Vinod Sethi, 
Bombay) 

NEW DELHI Mrs Gandhi is among 
four world leaders who can travel free 
in trams and buses in the Netherlands 
during their “entire term of office ” 
The Netherlands Association of Frans 
port Companies has sent Mrs Gandhi a 
special pass for travelling fiee in their 
trams and buses to save these leaders 
from the high cost per ride charged 
presently The initiative on the part ot 
the Netherlands Transport Companies 
pertained to a scheme of pasting stick 
eis on trams and buses with the carica 
tures ot highly placed men and 
women Notings on these stickeis 
read “When in llolland the statesmen 
would not hesitate to ride the tram or 
bus ” The other three leaders to re 
ceive this free travel facility are the 
British Prime Minister, Mrs Margaret* 
I hatcher, US President Mr Ronald 
Reagan and the West German Chan 
cellor, Mr Helmut Kohl —Statesman 
(Avinash Trivedi, Kanpur) 

CALCUTTA An assistant sub 
inspector (ASI) and a constable of the 
Budge BucJge police station, 24 Parga 
nas, were suspended on 3 July on 
charges of misconduct and dereliction 
of duty, according to district police 
sources The sources said the ASI, Mr 
Mihir Saha, and the constable, Mr 
Pratap Das, allegedly robbed a man of 
his wristwatch and other valuables at 
the Budge Budge four point crossing 
The two policemen, who were on pat 
rol duty, threatened the man at gun 
point and robbed him —Telegraph 
(Anurag, Durgapur) 

NEW DELHI With I he hijacking 
of a Boeing to Lahoi c, steward D K 
Mehta has achieved a unique hat trick 
He IS now the only crew member in 
aviation history to have been aboard 
three hijacked airctaft Mr Mehta was 
a member of the crew of the Airbus 
hijacked to Lahore on 5 July and the 
Boeing 737 commandeered to the same 
city in 1981 —Telegraph (A K Gupta, 
Durgapur) 


Without Comment 


Sometimes 1 feel that my decision 
not to marry has proved to be a 
boon In my case there is no prob 
lem of a using son or a difficult 
daughter in law—A B Vajpayee 
in Gentleman 

So pionounced is the subservi 
ence of ihe Ca)ngress(I) repre 
sentatives now that even when a 
loke IS cut in the House, none of 
Mis Gandhi s paity members 
smile till she herself does so— 
1 ditorial comment in Piobe 

She (Mrs Gandhi) has never 
claimed to be a saint in politics— 
Vasant Sathe in Weekend Review 

He (Chaian Singh) is a lelic of the 
north cent led politics of the Jana 
ta period—Lditonal comment in 
Statesman 



I feel very strongly that there is 
some cosmic force that guides my 
life that gives me the answers to 
questions when I am in need of an 
answer—/'ubm Mehta quoted in 
India Today 

I’m often tempted to act all the 
male loles in a film the female 
loles too - Naseeiuddin Shah in 
India lodav 

I've beea President ot the United 
States three times I like pre 
tending to be othei people too 
much—Chailton Heston, who has 
played US Presidents in three 
movies, quoted in Telegiaph 

Every night, whisper peace in 
your husbahd’s edr—Andrei 
Gromyko to Mrs Nancy Redgan 
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Chess 
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Gam* of tha Month 

Nobody ever won a game by resigning it as 
Swedish grandmaster Cars KArlsson will 
tell you Renowned for his Churchillian 
qualities he has frequently turned the 
tables on opponents by determined and 
unpredictable play This week s game 
seems at many points to have slipped 
beyond even his powers of recall when 
Black IS suddenly bowled over by what can 
almost be described as divine intervention 
The moral 1 suppose is that it is worth 
fighting on the doorstep as well as on the 
beaches if the following is anything to go 
byi 

\)V'h te Karlsson Black Suba English Open 
ing Hastings 1984 

1 P-QB4 P-KN3 2 N-OB3 B-N2 

3 P-KN3 P-K4 4 B-N2 N-K2 

S P-K3 0-0 6 P-KR4 

A thrust whose real meaning only becomes 
clear in the bar after th< game 
6 P-QB3 7 Q-N3 N-R3 

8 KN-K2N-064 9 Q-B2 N-K3 

10 Q-N3 

Already reduced to trying to forestall P 
-04 

10 P-N3 11 P-R6 P-Q4' 

12 PxNP N-QB4I 

Excellent play At the cost of only one pawr 



Black obtains an absolute stranglehold 

13 PxRPt K-R1 14 Q-Q1 
Or 14 O B2 B-84 


14 


N-Q6+ 16 

K-B1 

PxP 

16 

P-fil3 

P-KB4 17 

P-B4 

P-K6 

18 

B-ORS 

PxP 19 

PxP 

P-OB4 

20 

K-N1 

R-B3I 21 

P-KN4 

R-N3 

22 

P-N6 

R-03' 




With the blocking of the kingside Black s 
position has become overwhelming The 
extra kingside pawns only serve to shield 
his king while White s position is hopeless 
ty split 

23 R-aR2 B-K3 24 B-KB1 N-B3 

26 R-KR2 N-R4 

At this point one could sympathise if White 
in the interests of personal dignity pul an 
end to hostilities 

26 0-N1 BxP 27 N-N3 BxH 

28 QxB N-K8 DIAGRAM 

Looks like the end of the road Black is 

threatening inter alia 29 RxQPl but 
Karlsson is still not giving up without a 
light 

29 QNxKPI PxN 30 B-aN2 N-B6r 

31 K-H1 NxR 32 BxBr KxB 

33 N-B6 ^ Suddenly the meagre force of 
white survivors bare their teeth 
33 K-R1 34 Q-N2+R-a6 

3b PxR KxP 36 KxN Q-Q47 

An understandable blunder m the wake of 
being hit on the head by a corpse 

Necessary was 36 PxP though after 37 
B N2 Black has terrible piublems 
37 P-N8+'KxP 38 N-K7t 

and White soon won 

MICHAEL STfAN 


r. 

This deal was played in the final of the 
Canadian event that earned qualification 
for the Olympiad in Seattle 


Dealer North E W vulnerable 


» J 8 / s 4 3 
4 0 3 10/4 
A 8 2 


A K to 8 7 6 3 
♦ A K 
4 9 5 3 
A 6 3 

N 

W E 

5 


Aa942 
V 9 6 
4 A 8 

A A K to 5 4 


A A J b 

¥ Q to 2 

4 K 6 2 
A O J 9 7 


Theie is not a lot to choose between 3NT 
and hour Spades on the North South cards 
The first team played in Four Spades East 
who had not entered the auction made his 
uiree top winners and a trump for one 


QUESTIONS 

1 When did the space age begini* 

2 Which English king introduced feudal 
ism in England'^ 

3 In the Mahabharata who first taught 
the Pandavas to use weapons'^ 

4 Name the cricketer who was nick 
named the Colonel 

5 Only one city has held the Asian 
Games thrice Which city’ 

6 Which royal house in England pre 
ceded the House of Windsor’ 

7 The Pakistani scientist Abdus Salam 
IS one of two Muslims to have won the 
^obel prize Who is the other’ 

V A Princess Remembers is the auto- 
- 


MOaV (1-27 OokMi IM4 


BrIDCjI 



down At the other table 4>outh played in 
3NT after East had inteivened in clubs 
West led a club to his paitner s king and 
East exited with a heart to cut down the 
entries in dummy Fairly well placed as he 
thought South led a club to the jack a 
heart to the ace and finessed the lack of 
spades Not so good whr n West showed 
out leaving 


A K to 8 7 8 

♦ 

4 9 5 3 

* N 


A 

¥ J 8 7 W 

4 Q J to 7 4 

A ° 

A A 5 

¥ 0 

4 K 6 2 
A 0 9 


A 0 9 4 

¥ 

4 A 8 
A A to 5 


Now South Mittelman took his niblick 
from the ruff exiting with 6 6 West won 
and led another diamond to his partners 
ace East exited with a spade South wtro 
had a good picture won with the 3t e then 
cashed king of diamonds and queen of 
hearts Now a club forced East to lead into 
dummy's A K 10 This was 10 points to 
Mittelman and his teem captained by 
Molson won a close maich to qualify 


TERENCE REESE 


Qi 1/ 

biography of which well known Indian’ 

9 In drama what does the term paper¬ 
ing the house mean'’ 

10 Other than in human beings leprosy 
occurs in only one other creature Which 
one’ 

11 Operations Lightfoot and Super¬ 
charge were the code names given to 
two stages of a decisive battle during 
World War II Name the battle 

12 If Hitler was the Fuhrer and Mussoli 
ni II Duce what was General Franco 
known as’ 

13 What IS the national language of 
Bhutan’ 
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BY SHAMLU DUDEJA AND CHAMPAK BASU 


WlTSHARPENER 


Three men—Mr X, Mr Y 
and Mr Z—and iheir wives 
weie invited to dinner by 
some friends After the 
guests had left, the hostess 
made the appalling discov 
ery that a silver cigarette 
box had been stolen Since 
she had filled the box with 
cigarettes just before her 
guests arrived and no one 
had come in since then, 
she and her husband knew 
that one of the six guests 
was a thief 

On investigation, these 
facts tame to light 
a) The spouse of the thief 


had fish for dinner 

b) Mr Z had hurt his leg in 
an accident and used a 
crutch that evening 

c) Mrs Y and one other 
lady had not eaten dinner 
since they were fasting 
that day 

d) Mr Y said na/naste to 
Mrs X when they were 
intioduced to each other 

e) Mis Z, knowing that her 
husband was allergic to 
fish, helped him to some 
meat 

f) Mr y had played tennis 
with the thief that after 
noon 

Can you find the thief’ 


Shape Slbotr 

Each of these four shapes can be found in any one of 
the figures given below Can you spot them? 



Really?!? 

All ot you know that potatoes have eves, but did you 
know that they tlso have eyebiows’’ While the eye of a 
potato IS a bud and can be used to piopagate new 
potatoes, the ‘eye brow’ is a scar lolt hv a tiny leaf that 
grew on the potato as it was developing 


Scrambles 



What’s in'A Word ? 

It sounds crazy but he said that that that man wrote 
should have been underlined 
Can you underline the word that could be replaced by 
a noun to restore some sense to this sentence? 


Mindbemdbr 



Unscramble the letters 
in each line to foim five 
words All the words lelate 
to the theme of the pu/zle, 
which IS indicated in the 


pic tuie clue above When 
you have done this, the six 
letters will give the solu¬ 
tion Write this in the 
boxes beneath the clue 


Four pigs are in a pen Divide this pen into four identical 
pens so that each pig occupies one pen Two pens are 
mifror images of each other 


Odd One Ovt 

From the numbers given below, which is the odd one 
out’ 

451, 466, 825, 1021, 91% 


36 


WMMV 21-47 OcMMf IfM 
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Blankaorams 


- 

^%-^START ^ 


Figure it Out 


equation so that it balances. 


X + fff =—Vf 


The blanks here are 
progressive anagrams. To 
hll the first set of blanks, 
add one letter to the let- 
■ters in capitals and rear¬ 
range these letters to form 
a new word. Then add 
another letter and rear¬ 
range these letters for the 
second blank. Continue in 
this way till all the blanks 
are filled. 

He shuts his eyes AS he 
waits for take off. And as 
he dozes, into his mind’s 
eye comes a picture of the 
country church he has left 
behind. He can see rows of 


pews where on Sundays 
his congregation —.• He 
can almost smell the — in 
the belfry and hear the — 
of the organ. Outside, 
beyond the churchyard a 
lamb —, while a horse is 
taken to —. Nothing re¬ 
mains now for him in his 
beloved church but — in¬ 
scription to a loved one. 
He opens his eyes and 
shakes the cobwebs out of 
his mind. Life must go on, 
he tells himself sternly. 
And so saying, he picks up 
the two ends of— and fas¬ 
tens them. 


Qinzisizz 

Which country was the first to advocate a white line in 
the centre of the road? And when? 

Suggestions: America, Japan, England, Germany. 
1802, 1823, 1851, 1912. 


Blockbuster Quick Thdik 


A man has four daugh¬ 
ters of whom the eldest is 
16 years old. Each of the 
others is half the age of 
the one next older than 
herself. What are their 
ages? 

Each week 'h® gives 
them Rs 60 pocket money, 
sharing it according to 
their ages so that each gets 
half as much as her next 
older sister. How much 
does each daughter re¬ 
ceive? 


-irjj 

A.B.D.E.I.K. 

N.N.R,S 




Did you know that in l^h century Europe men wore 
hourglasses tied around tb^ir bhees to tell the time? 


CODEBREAIQ 

ER 

Can you decipher the 

/j 

\ ^ 4 3 

following message using 
the ‘phoney’ illustration? 

IM 

K 

lo ® 

“ 2 548853 66673673 669 

\p 


263 8436 47 73547433 29 

843 947378 636” 



Answers to Tenners next week 


WNDAV 21-27 OcMMr 1*24 
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International 
Encyclopedia of 
the Social Sciences 

An In vt iopt li a < )ll<(tiun of 
)i« It s < vt not, ItuntiM 
k < wif <i>,< Intcre^tir ^ h 'll »rit % 

I f 1 71 > j pi rsofUliti s lopic^ 

IS livii o from Act luntini^ to I 
Ar he ol tgy C omp a t >uh|r < I 
w i tft tirra nl 

17 Volumes 

In 8 binding # 4SO.OO. 


Grolier 
International 
Dictionary 

A very dilfircnt w*)tk in ihe 
annuls of Dictionaras 
Iniert sling world histories 
Fascinating illustratf^d stones that 
delve into the evolution of each 
letter of the alphabet 
Pronunciation keys that are 
lucid 2 compact volumes 

2 Volumes m sso.oo 


The Grolier Computer 
Sciences Library 
4 Volumes He 1000.00 

Four authoritative yet lurid volumes that unrav 
that powerful business tool the computer 
Most up to date work about computer 
technology All about BASIC x C080I 
information stoiage processing and retrieval 
Fverything about business applications for , 
amounting budgeting taxes and other 
financial functions 



The 

Grolier 

Business library 
20 Volumeih R. 4000.00 


Encyclopedia 
Of Professional 
Management 

2 Volumes ito sooxw 


Hi re c business suceesi made to 
order for the man who wants to 
delve deep into the intncacies of 
effective business management 
The comprehensive 20 volume 
senes cover the entire range of 
sub|6cts from building up a 
career to creating and organising 
business with the modern tools 
of management \Aith an index 
for quick refcri nee 



The inseparable twin volume 
companion for the professional 
manager with all tacts every 
manager needs to know io make 
a derision Everyday situations 
lucidly clarified Over 1300 pages 
of clear, quickly retnev/Cd data 
Hundreds of helpful illustrations 


21 Volumes 
^fto 4BOO.OO 


Grolier^^v::5:- 
^ Academic 
Encyclopedia 

The new 21 volumes et cyclopedia 
was specially create d for extensive 
use both in the home and the 
school Acuuiatc easy to use 
information that s easy to locate 
tool Continuous updating to 
_ make the senes i urrent 


The New Book Of Knowledge-1984 

21 Volumes ll•4soo.oo 


An aiphabeticii Encyclopedia consisting of 21 volumes that will 
fascinate the ever questioning child with its precise explanations 
provoke him to read more and above alf equip the parents with 
ready ariswcis I0 500 pages with 22JK)0 illustrations Colourful 
informationful link between home and school 



A compact 6 volume magnum 
opus that takes you around 
the colourful world 2 600 
pages crammed with full 
colour detailed maps and 
over 1600 full colour 
photographs 235 
comprehensive charts and 
tables The 10,000^entry 
index lets you make your 
locating so easy Covers alt 
continents comprehemivety 



The 
New 
Book Of 
Popular 
Science 

6 Volumes n, 

Ail the intricacies of Science 
made so easy The 6 colourful 
volumes cover major fields 
of Science in 12 sections 
Astronomy & Space Science 
Computers & Mathematics 
Earth Science Energy 
Environmental Sciences 
Physical Sciences Biology 
Plant Life Animal Life 
Mammals Human Sciences 
Technology everything is 
covered with easy to read 
articles profusely illustrated 
Over 30(X) pages packed with 
scientific knowledge 2000 
clear photographs 


RAM NAGAR. NEW DELHI-110 OeS. phones:517051-52 
SL I Tn SHOW ROOM 4/16BASAFALI R0A0,NEW DELHI 110002, PH 264428 

■ ok Bvasranc/IM Bangjlora, Bombay, Calculla, Cochin, Hydm.bad, JtKndhar, Lucknow, 

Madraa, Nagpur, Patna 
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imagine 
splitting up a 
single hair. 

Into 100 

equal parts. 



That'S what its like 
to woric to an accuracy 
of 0*3 micron. 

The kind of challenge 
waichandnagar Is geared for. 
All the time. 


One area waichandnagar has 
excelled in, is the manufacture 
of precision gears.Cears from as 
little as 9 mm in diameter to as 
much as acxXD mm across, with 
high precision heavy duty gears, 
exceptionally close tolerances 
come Into play. 

A few microns this way or that 
make the difference between 
successful operation and total 
failure. 

A tooth profile of every gear 
has to measure up to specified 
standards. The accuracies are in 
the order of 0.3 micron, we ve 
got the sophisticated 
machinery to achieve these kind 
of results. To begin with, the 
gear teeth are case hardened to 
a controlled depth by a 
patented drip-feed Carbo-Maag 
process. 

The carbon potentfal is closely 
monitored by a dew point 
controller. The tooth is then 
accurately ground using the 
Zero Degree method, under 
strictly controlled temperature 
conditions. Finally, maac gear 
testing machines are useoto 
plot a graph of each gear tooth 
to check if the tolerances are 
within prescribed limits.Limits 
that, in every day terms are 
equivalent to the thickness of a 
human hair split into KX) equal 
parts! This kind of precision 
is an every day affair at 



waichandnagar. Whether it's a 
job for Nuclear Power Projects 
or for Space Research, or for 
cement and Sugar Plants or for 
the gear boxes of a Naval 
frigate. With waichandnagar 
know-how and capability, no 
job Is too big or too tough to 
handle. 

Try us for size. 

There is always a way 
where there fe WIL 
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Indian Mirage 

T he hrench lighter an 
trait. Mirage 2000, 
stems to have acquired its 
literal meaning in the Indi 
an context Afttt having 
decided to acquire 40 such 
aircraft from the I rench 
turn, Avions Marcel Das 
sault, in 1980, the Indita 
Gandhi government has 
signed an agiccmtnt 
undei which another 80 
Mirage 2000 hghteis vscie 
to be assembled undti li 
cence in India Ihc last 
date foi exercising the 
pioduction option was ^0 
June Undti Russian 
pressure this option has 
bteil waivtd and foi the 
time being tht hi* nth 
have to be content ivith 


Parliamentary 

insurance 


M r A R Sharina s te 
nui e as the Govt t not 
cit We>t Bengal has been 
one of the most contiover 
sial one ariv Gov et not has 
had in the 37 sear old his 
torv of independent In 
dia Why did ht opt for a 
Raiva Sabha ticket from 
Bihai even though ht had 
lour vtais left to complete 
his gubernatorial assign 
ment'’ He confided in a 



llu Mirage 2fMH) in flight 

having sold to India tO 
aircraft caili pi iced at 
.iroiind Rs 20 cioies With 
tht Jagiiai production 
ovci the Bangaloit plant 
of 'he Hindustan Acionau 
tics Ltd (H\I ) IS practical 
ly idle unltss Mirage pio 
duction IS taken up The 
Russian Mi(i piograinme 
is spit ad over the othei 
HAI plants I he laguar 
piogianime h is seen many 


It lend in opposition MP, 
who has known Mr Sharma 
from the years when the 
foi met West Bengal Gov 
ernor was a ticket collet 
tot in the lailwavs, that 
with the shm chances the 
Congress! 1) has of getting 
a simple maiority in the 
coming Lok Sabha polls, 
he was not sure of his 
futute as a Governor With 
his entry into the Rajya 
Sabha, he has now ensured 
a place for himself in a 
VIP bungalow in New l)e 
Ihi at least till 1988 
Incidentally, when Mr 


HAL personnel fiom the 
Bangalore unit visiting 
plants in both Britain and 
1 tance for tiaining in adv 
ancfcd technology These 
pel sons will be idle The 
Kanpur unit of HAL has 
been idle for almost a de 
cade since the HS 748 Tur 
bopiop programme was 
given up Will the presti 
gious Bangalore unit face 
the same fate’ 


Sharma went to Calcutta 
as the Govetnor of West 
Bengal, he retained his big 
bungalow in Akbai Road, 
alloted to him as a union 
minister The union woiks 
and housing ministry did 
not ob|ect to this But re 
cently the same ministry 
has written to the West 
Bengal chief minister 
asking his government to 
vacate a central govern 
ment bungalow at Cha 
nakvapuii, which is JlKd 
as a VIP guest houauftr 
the chief minist^jfJrnd 
ministers from Calcutta 


For sale, again 

T he old Centurion tanks 
of the Indian army are 
up for sale again The 
Janata government had 
sold some of these tanks to 
a party which ultimately 
sold them to South Africa 
A furore was created in 
both the House« of Parlia 
ment when this was ex 
posed The Congress(l) 
government too tried to 
sell these tanks, which, in 
cidentallv, are still in ser 
vice with the Israeli and 
South African armies The 
main objection which stop 
ped the sale in 1980 was 



\n Indian army tank 

that the Indian army has 
no facilities for selling 
tanks in dismembered con 
dition as scrap and hence 
the possibility of the 
weapons landing up with 
Israel oi South Africa, 
against the country’s fore 
ign policy, was high Now 
again the Centurions have 
been advertised for sale, 
but no buyeis are coming 
forwaid Is it because the 
government is now wary of 
possible proxy buyers’ 


Jinxed 

centenary? 

T he Congress(I) 
s |i o n s o 1 e d Indian 
National Congress Centen 
aiv Celebiations Commit 
tee seems to be pnxed No, 
the politicians ippointed 
to the top posts of this 
panel are not unlortunate, 
but thetr tenures are 
shortlived At first Prof B 
N Pande, an eminent 
historian- from Allahabad 
university, was appointed 
as the chairman of the 
committee Soon after he 
became the Governor of 
Onssa Then, Mr Bhisma 
Narain Singh, after he was 
relieved of his portfolio in 
the union cabinet, cooled 
his heels as the committee 
chairman till he was sent 



Rhisniu Narain Singh (left) and S D Sharina 


to the politically hot cli 
mate of Assam as the Gov 
ernor Dr Shankar Dayal 
Sharma, the last Incum 
bent, has now gone to 
Andhra Pradesh as the 
Governor since his arith 


I metic IS said to be better 
than RamLa]l’s,It remains 
to be seen who the next 
chairoerson of the Centen¬ 
ary Celebrations Commit 
tec of the ruling party will 
be 


The centenary celebra 
tion of the Indian National 
Congress cannot be con¬ 
fined to the Congress(I) 
Since 1947 the old banyan 
tree called the Congress 
has shed many leaves and 
many offshoots have 
sprouted The Congress 
(Socialist) led by Sharad 
Pdwar still claims to be a 
legitimate child of the par 
ty which led the freedom 
struggle The Socialists 
and even the Communists 
have their roots in the pre- 
independence Indian 
Nationtil Congress. But, 
only the Congress(I) so far 
has taken steps to organise 
the celebrations, which 
are due on 26 December 
1985 


D. E. Nizamuddin 
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H^each AAaruti takes its dip, paint technolosy leaps 
into tomorrow with Neroiac. 


If you mere to tnoke o neuj cor in Indio in 
collaboration uilth Sutuki of Jopor 

•'f be very careful oboiv whom 
■M3int from To match its 
'rcis of quality Maruti 
Neroloc Paints 

r expenence 
' ^r a start 


This 
occess 
revolutlOTK 
pointy The 
Immefing a pre 
hu^Aonk contoinii , 

1 X(X)0 litres of poly., 
deposition coating Throuv, 


process similar to electroploting the 
ccxating is deposited evenly on to the 
body covenng oil joints shorp edges 
rxxjks and crevices thereby ensuring 
maximum corrosion resistonce and 
on outstonding and duroble finish 
Of course opart from our technological 
edge there s the excellence of our 
monufocturlng facilities in all our five 
factories the high order of our after sales 
bock up through oil our over 30 
strategically located sales offices and 
' deep involvement in R Si 0 

•ihich come into the reckon.itg uihen 
Tiing urith a modem conpony 
Udyog 



GOODLASS 


PAiNTS LTD. 

inologically too, always a shade better 
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Dinesh Co-ardinates axe for men. 


ask any woman. 


<’'*1 


6iom Dirifsh the first and 
finrst narru in co ordinates 
r (lines a fascinating new range 
( hecKS stupes herringbones 
and weaves in infinite 
variations - tegular broad 
fine Offset with plains in rich 
yet subtle tones All in silky 
woolly and flannelly textures 
Dinesh Co-ordinates—the 
making of the perfec I match 



Featuied here 

fine hound s tooth ( hecks with a slubby effect 


the essential diffeience. 
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can fry, l. 

Only the Prestige 
System to make it lOtWbStuv. 

Buy It without a lid at great saving ^ you 

Prestige pressure cooker Or buy it wftft lis own kp ,... 

pressure pan is for you 
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Uttar,':ai'.T JaiKii-,>niM c i Diary 

Uttarp-....j■ mIv 



Flavour i$ 
my way of IHo! 


**An oxhyarcrting rtde 
as the sun comes up; 








In a world of fragile fancies 








































some Liiiiigs staiia aparr 



A n ivory and gold bratelel, carved with meticulous devotion by a 
crajtsman whose skill has been handed down through 
frenerations, whose ireation lives on after him Timeless beauty 
that will be treasured as long as people I’olue excellence 


j/\.l \sian Paints we believe 
cxiellente is its own lewarel 

Out belief inenduiing 
values and our toiuern for 
serving the special needs of 
people have inspiied a i are 
bond of trust 

Out striving for quality is 
mot e than just sui lac e deep 
For instance, Asian Paints has 
the largest and most mcxfcrn 
R&D unit of Its kind in South 
Asia Research that leads to 


high cjuality paints with lasting 
good looks 

But we arc not content to 
rest on our lain els VVeaspiie 
to the ideals that make gieat 
ideas take shape Oui quest for 
perfection is a < ontinuing 
commitment Ourptiisuitof 
exc ellence will drive us on 
always 

Because as leaders we know 
It takes uncommon excellence to 
make a c ompany stand apai t 


spectrum of excellence asian paints 
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The best refrigerator is the refrigerator that cools best 





And is the most energy-efficient 



And makes maximum ice, fastest 
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Crisis of Indira 

jnlry today is fated 
lohtical and 
lit crisis Wilhlht 
liha elections 
thing, the question 
jeing asked is Is 
1 trouble or Indiia^ 
h’ Kuldip Naval, 

1 lhapar, Raj 
1 and fames fraub 
t to answer 

SIS 34 

s: An Alien 
s? 

L irnavt analyses 
Sikhs have always 
red themselves a 
e people lavleen 
>poi ts on the search 
e in the stiife torn 
Punjab 

\I RAC 1M 

I in the Vatican 

hn Paul I was 
d to death bv the 
list loses David 
n his latest 
er, in fjoti s Name 
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■ The Toppling Game 

Will the reinstdllation of 
NIR as the chief minister of 
Andhra Pradesh put a lid on 
Mrs Gandhi's efforts at 
toppling non Congiess(I) 
ruled governments'’SiiM>AS 
t orrtspondents repott on 
the Congiess(l) 
manoeiivies 
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Bengal Lamps manufactures 
the first bulb in India 


1934 

1984 


1 



50th year of the light bulb of India. 


Mffengal 



Constant drive has been innovation of 
new designs & processes utilising 
indigenous resources, today 
the company is setting the 
pace for exporting technology. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 

1 First to manufacture lamps m 1934—without any 
foreign assistance 

2 First to pioneer glass-bulb manufacture in 1938 

3 First to machine-produce glass bulb without foreign 
assistance 

4 First to start coiling of tungsten filaments in 1940 

5 First to export electric lamps in 1964 

6 First to manufacture fluorescent tube lamps without 
any foreign technical assistance 

7 First to develop & manufacture Suspension Binder 
in 1971 - resulting in foreign exchange savings of 
Rs 90.000 per million lamps ( If all tube lamp 
producers adopt this process—annual savings of 
Rs 18 lakhs) 


8 First to design & manufacture lamp making 
machinery 

9 Firsttodesign SUPERWHiTE -mushroomshaped 
lamps for better directional light 

10 First to add colour to light pastel hued lamps for 
exclusive interior decor 

11 First to export lamp technology to Ghana m 1977 

12 First to introduce one bulb with the life of two—a 
genuine Double Life Bulb 


MBengal 

Corporate Head Quarters 
4 Fairlie Place Calcutta 700 001 


Factories At Calcutta & Bangalore 
Regional Offices At Bangalore, Bombay & Delhi ^ 

Blanches & Depots At Ahmedabad Ambala Bombay Chandigarh Cuttack, Oamtal Gauhati Gaziabad Jabalpur Jaipur 
Jammu Kanpur Madras Patna Palghat Secunderabad and Thana 
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Youthful House 
of Elders 

S eipents slough oft iheir skins 
t'vei j two months to stay in good 
health Ihe Rajva Sabha sheds a 
thud ol Its members evei v two years 
to le vitalise iiselt by the infusion of 
fresh blood I his time the turn over 
was rnoie diastic than it has e\ei 
A;Lt.ri in the past A laige iiumbet of 
iiuw entiants appeal to be tresh out 
ol Lollege 1 had not hcaid ol anv of 
them eithei as politiiiaiis oi social 
woikets Howevei, theie was a big 
hand loi tveivone ol the 71 I he 
cainivni aiiiiospheie was tonh d by 
the brash and ii tepu'ssible buiosh 
Kalmadi No soonei w'as the sw'ear 
mg in teieinony ovei, up jumped 
swailliy be aided Vlatatha and le 
qotsttd ( hail man Hidaiiatiillah to 
gut a iptvial wfcitorne to the first 
bauh el Mi's ‘ tleticd by lomputeis 
to tin Kaju Sabha ’ Hidayaiullah 
waivtti aside the saicaaii But one of 
thi smmgtst ol the voung entrants 
' was heard to rttmt 'We will teach 
^on a tiling OI two soon ' 

The periodical paitial skin 
shedding gives the Kajya Sabha a 
continuity whu h the 1 ok Sabha does 
not have The ictuirushed house of 
Llders h.is two othi r plus points For 
the lit St time we ha\t tht st ion of 
India s top industrial house as a 
nicinbei So tai the opposition has 
bctii guiinmg tor what it desciibed 
as I he Birla lobby Now Kiishna 
Kama is theie to tight Bnlas' battles 
as well as those of other olt maligned 
industiial magnates 1 he Rajya 
Sabha has also been luckiei than the 
Lok Sabha in its feminine composi 
tiori The Elder ladies are in fact on 
an average \oungei than those of the 
Lower House They’ve also had an 
edge over them in the matter of 
looks Now with the inclusion of the 
lis.ome, ivoiy coniplexionedJayala 
litha (much casiei on the eye than 
her photographs make her out to be) 
the lialance tilts heavily in favoui of 
the Rajya Sabha 

New entrants weie eager to get off 
to an eailv stait Jayalalitha made 
hei debut within an hour of bring 
sworp Howevei, by the alteinoon 
I he enthusiasm of youth seemed to 
have wilted Misia, a CPI member 
from Bihai, had to deliver his 
maideiL speech to an empty House 
More than once he alleged that the 
couiitiy had only one mantree, the 
piadhdn mantree, the rest were only 
santatees (sentries) The treasury 





benches slept ovoi thcremaik Con 
gress ( 1 1 spokesman Kalpanath Rai 
was too biisj gossiping with his cio 
nies to take umbrage at being de 
scribed as a ihowkidai Evtn when 
the home minister came to make his 
statement on the Puiiub, the House 
was moie than Ivalf empt, When one 
of my new vouthful colleagues asked 
me for advice on when and how to 
speak in oider to attiar t the most 
attention, 1 told him of Disiaeli's 
advice to a young pet i “It you have 
a graveyard neat yoin house, I re 
commend vou to visit it cailv of a 
nioining and practise upon the tomb 
stones ’■ 

information 

wanted 

O ften driving back home late at 
night Ol going out in the caily 
houis I see in tht middle ol the load 
an eartlienwaic oil lamp < diva ) 
with floweis, some silvei oi copper 
coins and baia'>lui'< Cais avoid lun 
ning over tins a/frtsto sliiiue. pas 
set shy resist the temptation ol pick 
ing up the money ot the candied 
sugar As a child 1 was told that these 
temptations ate otleiod bv people 
who have some kind ot sickness in 
the hope that it would be tiansfencd 
from them to anyone who takes the 
money ot the food The othet mom 
ing I saw that instead of b.i/as/ias 
someone had plated a stock of cha 
pattiei and spread of lentils on a leaf 
plate Dogs weie helping themselves 
to the chapattws and crows pecking 
at the daal Then a speeding Mer 
cedes Ben/ with a diplomatic num 
btr plate ran over the earthcnwaie 
diya Can anv leadei enlighten me 
of the origin, name and put pose ot 
this practice’ Is it some kind of 
jaadoo toona (black magic)’ 


I would also appletlate informa¬ 
tion on 1 lies performed to counteract 
the ill-effetts of the evil eve I lead 
in Muslim Bio Cultuial Perspective 
by S H M Ri/vi and Shibani Roy 
(B R Publications) that in Shia 
liouseholds ol Lucknow there are 
quite a few rites piescubed foi 
na/ar ufaina--(etadicating the en 
vious eve) when a new born babv 
goes off food Ol IS taken ill The 
commonest is to roll a cotton wick, 
dip It in oil and stick it in a crevite in 
the wall It It spaikles and crackles 
whc'ii 111 , It IS diagnosed as evidence 
of the evil eve Iheieaftei medicinal 
iites aie jJiesciibed which include 
waving ovei the child's head a con¬ 
coction of thillits, mustard seeds, 
clippings ol Its niotliei’s hair and 
thiowitig It in the tiie Moie effet 
live is to tnirap a ciow, wave it over 
the child’s head seven times and set 
It ftee If home umedics fail, they 
call in an expert /aminaal who can 
1 eailv give the evil eve a sock in the 
eye 

Wanted: Sire not 
husband 

( have itceivcd an unsigned letter 
icdiiectcd to me bv Si xdav Fiom 
Us contents it appiars that it is 
wilt tin bv a ladv She gives no 
addless and all 1 can dccijihei from 
flanking on the stamp is the name of 
the town, Batala She asks me to 
II pl\ tohei through this column vShe 
wiitcs “hot unman led women 
bevoiid iS veais, who do not wish to 
inaiiv oi live with ativone but wish to 
havi’ childien the wav to aititicial 
insciiiinatiun is the onlv possible 
solution I do not caio at all about 
the society oi its \ lews But 1 do wisli 
to idtse my voice in favour of this 
solution Whv should unmairied 
women suffer lack of cliilditn when 
modem medical technology is otfei 
mg such a solution’ I am in the 
middle of this complex pioblem rny 
self 

Deal Madam, thanks lot the open 
iiig Youi knowledge oi the pioccss 
of conception seems somcwliai h 
mited Aitificidl insemination is not 
the only possible way ot conceiving 
without being saddled with a hus 
band Iheie is a much picasani&i 
way of achii ving the same ob|e» t If 
you need futrhei tlutidaiiun. pleasi' 
diopbvtoi personal consultation No 
fee will be chaiged Pnvaev will be 
assuied Yours faithfully—K S 
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Supreme. Beauty care while you bathe 

y|-^ „ The Supreme bath > to beautify not just, your face 
i|4l\][liJ\l.lj f I’Lit your whole body. Because Supreme is enriched 
fti-v ^ ■■\'} with beauty cream-you can actually feel It in the rich, 

^ creamy lather. 

■ Supreme. With a delicate; lingering fragrance that 
vASKL ' stays with you long after yPur bath. 
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T be firtt sign of a Calcutta winter 
is not the sight of a migratory 
Siberian bird come to bask in the 
cool sun of a lovely season, but 
Ihdian AfrlineS finding a legitimate 
reason to delay its flights. It was the 
last week of September, and the 
'slight chill of dawn bore promise 
I that the debilitating humidity would 
^ soon end: more or less welcome 
evidence of the imipending change of 
weather came during the hourdong 
wait inside the Airbus to Delhi while 
the Jog sat heavily on the tarmac.^ 
At the other end of the journey, 
the Vulitical season was changing 
too; now hath come upon our politi¬ 
cians the winter of the elections. 
After five years of preliminary bouts 
between one another, overzealous 
shadow-boxing and the occasional 
self-inflicted punch on the nose, the 
nation’s politicians have begun 
gathering themselves for the 
heavyweight championship fixture. 
The titleholder is training with 
vigour, touched with an anxiety that 
,seems unnecessary given the visible 
Condition of the challengers, who 
sdll sound more vicious about one 
another than about the,-common 
target. Until, that is, one glances at 
the audience, the referee and arbiter 
of this fight The titleholder does 
have something to worry about 


I uch before saffron-and-gilt- 
edged N.T. Ramarao had been 
reinstated as chief minister, the bat¬ 
tle for democracy had been won in 
Andhra Pradesh—by the people, on 
the streets. If men and women were 
ready to face police bullets and die 
ISO that their democratic will might 
Ibe preserved, it was enough to fri^t- 
en any authoritarian into submis¬ 
sion. They are still dying in Kashmir, 
and sooner or later even govern- 
iments as crass as the ones we cur¬ 
rently have in Delhi and Srinagar 
must feel some degree of regret, 
some touch of remorse at the con¬ 
sequences of their selfishness. Do 
the fathers of the immoral govern¬ 
ment of Srinagar feel nothing when 
yet another young man dies protest- 
mg the defections that brought down 
Fkrooq Abdullah? Yes, of course, 
both Delhi and its changing surro¬ 
gates in Srinagar are quite used to 
the suppression of popular will in 
Kashmir, but the camel, as we have 
learnt since our schooldays, can take 
pnly so much straw on Its back. 

E ven Mrs Indira Gandhi’s admir¬ 
ers cannot fathom how the mess 
was inede in Andhra Fradesh. There 
'is a veiY simple answer. Ihe men in 
charge of implementing the un> 




savoury decisions of the ruling party 
(like toppling oppositidn govern¬ 
ments) are political illiterates who 
imagine,thaf power is mathematics, 
and that the peuplf of this country 
will meekly now thnir heads and 
applaud while they indulge in their 
greedy parlour games. I believe that 
computers and word processors are 
now in use at some of the Congress(I) 
party offices. What do the arbiters of 
our destiny do with the machines— 
play video games? Wham! Voosh!, 
Naughty Aboullah wiped oUt! Obe¬ 
dient King Shah rules! The obliging 
computer must have agreed that if 
90 MLAs were bribed heavily 
enough in Hyderabad, Bad Old NTR 
would be sent back to the Studios 
while the smiling Bhaskara Rao 
could become the ne>v hero. The 
worst part is that you can’t make 
someone a fall guy if you do not 
consult anyone else. And therefore, 
if you notice, there has been no 
scapegoat for the Andhra fiasco. 

O pposition politics has one com¬ 
mon strand; there’s many an ego 
between the cup and the lip. The 
first draft agreement on the basis of 
which Chaudhury Charan Singh 
accepted the merger of the Lok Dai 
into the Janata was okayed by the 
Chaudhury himself—and in front of 
his tribal witnesses too. Then sud¬ 
denly a “hitch” was discovered. Yes, 
Charan Singh would be president 
after the merger but the working 
president Chapdra Shekhar would 
have joint control according to the 
text. How could that be possible? 
Who did Chandra Shekhar think he 
was—an equal of the Chaudhury? 
(Actually, Chandra Shekhar thinks 
he is far better than the Chaudhury, 
but we’ll let that pass for the mo¬ 
ment.) One truly sorrows for those 
brokers who genuinely feel that such 
a merger would be a good thing for 
the nation—men like Biju Patnaik 
and Karpoon Thakur. Brokering 
such a marriage can drive sane men 
into a hermitage. Perhaps the real 
problem is that opposition leaders 
simply cannot adjust to their luck in 
finding an electorate still willing to 
vote tor them. But it is an even 
match. While Mrs Gandhi spbnds her 
time doing what she can to send the 


Do the fethers of the 
inmo^ral govenuneht of 
Srinagar feel nothing 
when ;{ret another young 
man mes protesting the 
defeotiona that brought 
down Farooq Abdullah? 

rnmmmmmmmmmm 


chivalrous Opposition leaders k^p 
trying to epsure that spe )vins. -• 

S ome gallons humour toetid Witli|; 

it’s a bit hard on Arun Nehmt, 
but when in power you have to leark 
to live with the jokes the masses 
indulge in. Why did the )2-'defectohl 
game in ICashmir succeed and'thk 
90-defectors game in Andhra, fail? 
Because Arun Nehru has no probledt 
while counting from one to twelve; 
but between one and ninety... 

And in Srinagar, which has been 
curfew-bound ever since Shah canus 
to power, they are saying that the 
fun-loving Farooq’s DnC (or Disco' 
National Conference) government 
has been replaced by G.M. Shqh’s 
CNC (or Curfew National Confer¬ 
ence) government. 

Food for thought: Scenario 

One; A session of Parliaitient is cal¬ 
led in November, and the Coogres- 
s(I)-niled states are told to get ready 
to summon their leuslatures. A bill 
is moved to change the system to the 
pr^idetitial form; the government 
argues that this does not entail any 
change in the basic, democratic char¬ 
acter of the system and is not there¬ 
fore within the ambit of the Supreme 
Court judgment on the Kesavananda 
Bharati case. An ordinary constitu¬ 
tional amendment, passm by two- 
thirds majority in Parliament' and 
ratified by more than half the States 
will do. The opposition cries itself 
hoarse, but the deed is soon done;. Jkn 
opposition MP moves the Supreme 
CTourt, but cannot obtain a stay 
order. President Zail Singh loses his 
job and the election for the next 
President of India is announced with 
Mrs Gandhi as the Congres$(I) candi¬ 
date. Election date: S January. 

Question: What happens in that 
election? 

Scenario Two: A sudden war flares 
up with Pakistan. The Pakistani 
strategy is simple: to establbh its 
army m the districts of Giirdaspur 
and Amritsar with the active support 
of Sikh insurgents, and declare an 
“independent Khalistan”—thereby 
also cutting the land route to Kash¬ 
mir. Mrs Gandhi appeals for the 
formation of a national government 
in such a crisis and a postponement 
of elections to an indefinite date. 
Even the B TP has no option but to 
support such a national government 
from outside... 

This columnist merely reports 
some of the possibilities being dis¬ 
cussed, either with hope or resigna¬ 
tion or fear, in the political drawing 
rooms of Delhi. 
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EXCLUSIVE/Kuldip Nayar 


Three Master Turncoats 


T urncoats have 
been an integ 


ral part of the Indi 
an political scenar 
10 The 1977 and 
elections saw 
V ' the art of political 
defection being 
^j conferred with 
sanctity Perhaps 
Haryana and 
Himachal Pradesh hold the record 
for such opportunistic defections 
which have sullied and made a mock 
ery of our electoral system Ihree 
veteran politicians—Karan Singh, 
Dinesh Singh and K C Pant— have 
masteied this art of being alwavs on 
the winning side The most lecent 
example is that of Kaian Singh 
A few days before G M Shah was 
installed as chief minister, I asked 
him why he described harooq Abdul 
Idh, then the Jammu and Kashmir 
chief minister, “anti national ” His 
reply was “Because Fatooq has 
joined hands with Karan Singh, who 
IS a Hindu tommunalist, and paiticu 
larly with Maulvi Farooq because he 
IS pro Pakistan ” 

1 do not know what Shah’s views 
die now because Karan Singh is 
knocking at thv doors ot Congiess(l), 
which IS Shah’s mainstay Ot, maybe 
he will change as Kaian Singh has 
done G M Shah used to say that 
Farooq Abdullah was the bctt thing 
hat could have happened to Kash 
mil and now he defends his dismissal 
in the name of democracy 
Karan Singh’s ciedentials are well 
known He heads the Hindu Virat 
Sammccian supportea by Kasiiiriya 
Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS) in its 
designs for Hindu hegemony And, 
Mrs Gandhi is plugging a more pro 
Hindu line than evei before Shah 
may not like it but even the dismissal 
of Farooq Abdullah is a part ot 
communal politics A Congress(I) 
high command source told me before 
Dr Abdullah’s dismissal that whatev 
er might be the reaction of the 
liberals, the Hindus would be, by and 
large, happy when Dr Abdullah was 
ousted 

As tot Maulvi- 

Faiooq he is 

many things at the ■■ 

same time When I 

met him recently mi _ 

in Srinagar he de 

nied having any Dlliesll * 

conn^ection with the art < 

pro Pakistan ele 
ments he believed 
in good relations 

between L__w_ 


India and Pakistan No one will have 
objection to that but he does look 
like trying to please Siinagar, New 
Delhi and Islamabad at the same 
time lie has done 't so long that 
people take all his pronouni e'lienti 
with a big pinch ol salt 

But It 1$ I he saitie Maulvi F irooq 
who has been wooed by all political 
paities including the CongressdJ As 
recently as tin- ] aid k \sscmbly 
election last ve. >, in (ongrf'j(l) 
did Its best to v^iii him over Some 
yeais cailict whin tlu tvniial gov 
ernment had kept Sheikh Abdullah 
out of the state ind its iiolincs, 
Maulvi I'artoq’s seivicts vvtie 
sought b\ the ( ongiess Hi cannot 
be anil narional liisi then national 
and again anti iiatioiia. Or, doi s it 
mean that whencvei a ptr>on i> not 
suppoi ting tilt Coiigrt sj, ht betoint s 
aiin nationar I do not likt Maulvi 
Farooq’s kind ol poliiiis hut GM 
,Shah has no crtdtnriuls i > la!) niia 
anti naMonal when '•he l oiigies has 
been warring to n ivt luin on its ,idt 

It docs littlv good to (. M Shah s 
domo,.raiiC aim when hi victims a 
respected journalist like I dm Viuz 
ar undci the Public lu’y Ait 
G M Shah w m'v d him to 

work for a dailv ntw pape r siipjioit 
tng the Shall govt I iin ent rut i ahii 
chost to stav with I aiooq lahii has 
suffert (1 1 1)1 hw supp'it i< 1 eooq 
Abdullah and time h ivi hi on tin es 
wlun he iid not i ni vs ]i w to ni il t 
both cads nm * 

I can und'^isi i id •! not c [ipittia'i 
GM Shah’s vtrioiii agj'iisi 1 nooq 
Abdullah but not hi vv,. non* again >1 vt 
jouinalist merely btc.uist ol his writ 
inp A free press is sidl iimriio ting 
in demociatic Ind a And whau vcr 
his views, G M Shall hws to icspcct 
the fact that the ttei iloni ol expri ss 
ion has not be* n shaikltd in this 
country His deputy, 1 ) D Diikiu, 
whose knowledge ot kiw is piotnmid 
should tell him that the si itc , ovein 
ment has to respei t the basic lights 
of every Indian tit /vii I aim is a 
distinguish! d citwt n of ,his tuuntry 

Coming back to Kai m Sii.gh his 
volte foci' IS not of much consequ 
ence Such men have voiy little ere 


Three veteran politicians—Karan Singh, 
Dinesh Singh and K.C. Pant—have mastered 
the art of teing always on the winning side. 


dibtlity When they join a party it is 
no asset and when they leave it, it is 
no loss But the fact that such men 
are still in politics is a slur on the 
people who elect them 
In the same categoiy comes Dinesh 
Singh, who mercifully is not in Par¬ 
liament but IS still in politics He was 
first in the kitchen cabinet of Mrs 
Gandhi, he ciossed over to the Jana¬ 
ta Party when she was defeated How 
these people can bamboo/le others 
can be assessed from the fact that all 
constituents of the Janata Party— 
Chandra Shekhar, Moiarji Desai, 
A B Vajpayee, Charan Singh and 
lagjivan Ram—selected him foi a 
Rajya Sabha seat 
The moment the Janata Party lost, 
Dinesh Singh went ovei to the Con 
giess(l) though his was a crucial 
vote, in the Janata Party's executive 
committee when it parted company 
with the old Jana Sangh, now the 
BJP And, again back in the Congies 
sjD- he says Raiiv Gandhi seeks his 
advice -he has the ,atisfaction of 
It taming the bungalow which he 
fust occupied as a minister in Mis 
Gandhi’s cabinet even though he has 
not been an MP for years 

One good man who h.is gone the 
same wav is K C Pant He has left a 
niaik of quiet efficiency on whicht v 
er poitfolio he handled, he it home 
atfairsoi eneigy After the Fmcigen 
cy he left the Congiess not only 
bct,uise of tlie excesses commuted 
during the peiiod but also bccaust 
Mis Gandhi was still trying to guide 
the pailv which had been routed ni 
the 1977 elections He does not have 
the stamina to stay in the wilcieinoss 
He must be on the winning suit 
vtlways 

He went bark to the CongiessiD 
and evt*n though he has been snub 
bed bv the dental of a ticket to the 
Rajva Sabha, he is still in the pat tv 
Very few wdl be surjinsed if Mi 
Gandhi denies him a Lok Sabha 
ticket, though he has given out that I 
he refused hei offer to make him UP 
chief minister j 

However K C Panr can take the ' 
credit for not having worked agains* 
Mrs Gandhi even when he left li* i i 

- And that is mote . 

than Kaian | 

H Singh and Dinesh i 

Si n m Ik an s ivfoi j 

in crH till iiist iv c s Bui , 

LllgJl, wonder'' 

asteved whete all tlu.c I 

g side. JV” I 

(•aiulhi does not 
Mturn to powei 
" after the next 

_clcttions 
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Curb police power 


S arada P Nanda has made a good 
assessment of the events which took 
place at Paradip on 9 March t Whdt the 
poltce did w Paradip, 8 April) It is high 
time the government tpok active steps 
to solve the problem 
Biraj Patio, Paradip 

• Sarada Nanda’s article was moving 
The over-powetful police went on a 
rampage dtstrovuig the homes of iiino 
cent dock workers Did thev imagine 
that their action would restore the lives 
of the policemen who weie killed’ The 
government should icstiict the activi 
ties ot the police 
Arjun Chandta Panda Cutia<.k 

• The polict'men who went on rampage 
should not he foigiien Tht's should be 
taken to task One hopes that the 
.idministratois of the police force will 
loam a lesson fiom this incident 
S/iitima/ (,upta Buidnan 

• The article mentions the death of 
Surati Mail! s husband This is not ti ue 
The husband of Surati Main is alive 
That he is ali\e was disclosed bv the 
chief ministei ot Oiissa in Ihelegisla 
tivc Assembly on 26 March 1984 This 
was also published m the local dailies 
within two days Yet si nij\> published 
her photograph on the cover 
PuWtt/iv Ottin'i State police head 
quartLi') Cut talk 

S. P. Nanda repbes I filed mv storv on 


lit a(i<J Nthrv 


20 March 1984, shortly after my visit to 
Paradip, where / met Surati Maiti She 
said her husband had been thrown intq 
the flames by the police This was 
corroborated by some other people 
Later, on 26 March 1984, after Si so vs 
had gone to press, the Orissa CM 
announced in the Assembly that Surati 
Maiti's husband had been traced by the 
Orissa police This may be true, but it 
dues not change mv story that the 
police did go on a rampage, kdlmg a 
number of innocent people 


To our readers 

We regret that it was not possible 
for us to publish Sunoav efter the 
Issue dated 22—28 April 1984 be¬ 
cause of a strike by a section of the 
employees of the company. We 
apologise and hope you will bear 
with us with the same pktlence diet 
you have shown in the past 

—fdWor 



WHAT 
THE 
fOUCE 
DIDIN 
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An tulay struggles 

I n Antulay ttial Ihe battle begins, 8 
April Olp lelhs reveals the fiantic 
efforts made b\ Antulay to wriggle out 
of the mess How long does Antulav 
f xpeci to do this’’ He should tace the 
consequences of his illconcetved ambi 
lion and dubious activities rather than 
diag the editice of his party down with 
him 

1 1 Col (lerd) S K Mushian Lucknow 


An HP’s misdeeds 


M P Acharya Bhagwandev says that 
Arya Samajis would not like an 
actor who smokes and drinks por 
trayiitg Swami Dayanand (A star t$ 
born, Portfolio, 8 April) 

Will Acharya Bhagwandev then 
please explain why he ts called “Mr 
.New York" by other ministers of Par 
liament with reference to his deeds as a 
member of the Parliamentaiy Lan¬ 
guage Committee for Indian embassies 
in 1980’ 

I hope he has not forgotten the entire 
episode in which he nearly stripped 
himself after wining and dining in New 
York 

Manik ChakrabortY, Mtdnapore 


Journalists’ duty 


K hushwant Singhs article (Ptddalu 
i!alahha,Gos ip stseet and soui, 8 
Apnl' was inteiesting Mr Singh has 
deputed the events in the Legislative 
Asscmblv clearly It is not Mi Ramoji 
Rdo s ncwspapei that has brought dts 
teputt to the Andhra Pradesh Legislf 
live Assembly Raihci it is ihc be 
havioui ot the Assembly members 
whtch has tarnished the Assemblv’-s 
reputation One should not point accus 
Ing fmgeis at lournalists lUst because 
ihev call a spade a spade, for it will 
amount to deieliction of duty if they do 
not do so What lournalists write about 
IS in kcHiping with their professional 
etluts 

Af I HaMiidran Cochin 


Piracy in the video industry 


T he report on video piracy (him 
piudmers fight \ideo piiates 1 
April by Rajni Kakshi) made inteicsi 
mg reading It ts true that piracy is 
cutting into the ptofils of book pub 
hshers artists and film produccis but 
the fault lies with the industry too 

Copyright laws protect the commei 
cial Intelcsts of owners of copyright 
material Ihiis, a film cannot be 
screened without the consent of its 
producer and songs or music i ecords of 
the film cannot be played in public 
without the permission of its copyright 
owner But, music iecords ate always 
played in public violating copyright 
laws Owners of copyright music re 
cords nevei complain against such a 
violation and since the offence is non 
cognisable at present, no one is 
arrested But, with the proposed 
changes in the copynght law, shall we 
expect the polite to get unlimited pow 
ers to search and disrupt any social or 
religious gathering on the pretext that 
copyright laws are being violated 
because, recorded music is being 
played^ Or will the amendment of the 
copyright laws be so worded that these 
“present day violations” will be termed 
as ‘fair use’’’ 


1 he ownei of a copyright can assign 
Its commercial exploitation to someone 
else b> charging a loyaltj In this 
transaction, (he government will not 
get a tut of royalty payments Yet the 
government has set out to protect pri 
vate earnings by spending public 
money' fheiefore, before deciding to 
spend public money for the protection 
of private earnings, the government 
should tirst decide the extent to which 
the exercise of these rights can be left 
in private hands 
Prem Daval Gupta, Hyderabad 

• The fact that the central government 
has agreed to amend the copyright laws 
proves that it is manipulated bv big 
business Long before audio and video 
piracy made its appearance on the 
scene, the small scale manufactureis of 
plastic toys were developing new dc 
signs only to see their profits eaten 
away by mutators Ihe same thing 
happened to artisans who developed 
plaster of pans replicas of Khaiuraho 
sculptures In those days the govern 
ment never thought of amending the 
copynght laws But now when big bust 
ness IS threatened, the government 
readily stretches its helping hand 
Atul Kumar, Indore 
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THE CRISIS 
OF INDIRA 


Is India in trouble, or Indira? ' 
Or both? Kuldip Nayar answers 


Slk^nlse slogaiu alter the army withdrawal from the Golden Temirfei (InsctlArmedSiklK In the Golden Temple 
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T he crucial difference between 
the government and the Akali 
Dal, said Mrs Indira Gandhi, 
after the army action in Pun¬ 
jab, was in their attitude to the unity 
of India. The Anandpur Sahib resolu¬ 
tion of the Akalis, said the Prime 
Min’ster, demanded an autonomous 
state; the Congress^I) wanted undi¬ 
luted unity. When Dr Farooq Abdul¬ 
lah’s government was toppled with 
! the help of defections, the justifica- 
'^uon given was that anti-national 
if forces were threatening Kashmir’s 
f integration into India. When N.T. 
Ramarao was arbitrarily dismissed, 
the rather superior explanation was 
that regional parties tended to be 
unstable and hence vulnerable to 
internecine squabbles. Earlier, in 
Sikkim, Mrs Gandhi talked about 
“threats from anti-nationals” before 
dismissing the elected government of 
Nar Bahadur 
Bhandari. The ex¬ 
cuse was the 
same: the unity of 
India could be 
protected only by 
a strong centre; 
ipso facto, region¬ 
al parties, which 
inevitably 
threaten a strong 
one-party rule in 
Delhi .were overtly 
or covertly instru¬ 
ments of potential 
fragmentation. 

As the elections 
approach, the 
Prime Minister is 
becoming more 
and more strident 
in her argument 
that India faces a 
crisis. That' will 
clearly be the 
platform on which 
to build an elec¬ 
tion campaign. 
But what she does 
not say, for ob¬ 
vious reasons, is 
that the problems 
which plague our 
country today are 
her own creations. 

Take the case of 
the Anandpur 
Sahib resolution. 
During their talks 
with Swaran 
Singh in 198.^, the 
Akali leaders had 
whittled down 
their notions of 
“autonomy” to a 
demand that cen¬ 
tre-state relations 
be reexamined by 
a parliamentary 
committee (there 
was no Sarkaria 
Commission at 
that time). Subse¬ 


quently, after listening to the persua¬ 
sive Mr Swaran Singh, they agreed to 
leave the formation of- the sub¬ 
committee to the discretion of Mrs 
Gandhi. Swaran Singh had suggested 
that a parliamentaiy committee 
could draw its members on the prop¬ 
ortionate strength of the political 
parties in the Lok Sabha. This, of 
course, meant that it would be 
loaded with Congress(I) MPs. Nara- 
simha Rao, then defence minister, 
used to voice the hard line. He told 
us in a conversation that the Akalis 
would have to mve an undertaking in 
writing that the Sarkaria Commis¬ 
sion’s recommendations would be 
binding on them. This was hardly 
fair, considering that even the gov¬ 
ernment was not willing to give an 
undertaking that it would accept all 
the recommendations of the Commis¬ 
sion. But, in hindsight, one wonders 
if this mix of hot, cmd and lukewarm 
was intended to help or hinder a 
peaceful settlement of the Punjab 
problem. 

The Anandpur Sahib resolution’s 
principal, practical and political de¬ 
mand was that the centre should be 
divested of all subjects except de¬ 
fence, external affairs, currency and 
communication, a throwback to the 
basis proposed for a united, con¬ 
federated India in 1946. This is more 
or less what the CPI(M) had also 
demanded in its memorandum sub¬ 
mitted to the Janata government in 
1977. In any case, the Akalis had 
agreed to refer the matter to the 
Sarkaria Commission. The fact is 
that Mrs Gandhi did not want a 
settlement with the Akalis. What she 
wanted, very simply, was to use the 
problem to win the so-called “Hindu 
vote” in 1985 and ensure her return 
to power throu^ a tactic her father 
would have (indeed, did) spurned as 
unworthy of the Congress value sus- 
tem. There were as many as 16 


meeting (not nine as listed in the 
White Paper) between the govern¬ 
ment and the Akalis. And at jeast 
thrice Mrs Gandhi went back on the 
understanding reached with the Aka- 
tjs through intermediaries. 

I was a part of a six-member media¬ 
tion ppup which met Narasimha 
Rao at his re.sldence on 12 May to try 
and find a solution to the Punjab 
problem. The minister wanted a 
draft agreement which could be cons¬ 
idered We prepared one and handed 
it over to him on the following day. I 
sounded Balwant Singh, former fi¬ 
nance minister in the Akali govern¬ 
ment who was then on his way to the. 
UK, on the draft and he said that the 
formula would be acceptable to the 
Akalis. Little did the group—and to 
be fair, perhaps Narasiipha Rao as’ 
well—know that the government wm 
at that point of time preparing to use 
the army. In fact, army headquarters 
was drawing a Uueprint for action in 
the Golden Temple at the ve^ mo¬ 
ment when Mr Rao was telling uS 
that the government wanted a peace¬ 
ful solution. 

The main points of our draft werg: 
the division of the waters of the Ravi 
and Beas among the states of Punjab, 
Haryana and Rajasthan be referred 
to a Supreme Court judge, aided by 
experts, with the verdict being bind¬ 
ing on all parties; a territorial com¬ 
mission be appointed to integrate the 
Punjabi-speaking areas adjoining 
Haryana with Punjab and the Hindi 
speaking areas adjoining Punjab 
with Haryana; the Anandpur Sahib 
resolution be referred to the Sarkar¬ 
ia Commission; Chandigarh be hand¬ 
ed over to Punjab immediately and 
in lieu Punjab give an equivalent 
area to Haryana; the Centre provide 
ample funds to Haryana to build a 
new capital in a year’s time; and a 
Commission be appointed to decide 
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\ weddiii)' (■erent<)n> in proRre.ss in fhe (ioldrii Temple after the army withdrawal 


tilt' fiitiiie of Abohar and Fa7!lka, 
now loiatod iri i’unjab. When (here 
was no re'.poiiso from Narii'-imha 
Ran, we sent him a reminder on 2^^ 
May Wo received no reply to th's 
either. The army action ,i week later 
was reply onouph 
1 am told that on 3 June when 
Ilarcliand -Sinph l.onpowal. the Akali 
chief, saw troops taking up positions 
around the (iolden Temple he 
wanted to contact Mrs Gandhi to 
discass a wav of flushing out terror¬ 
ists from the Temple. But. as he had. 
told a journalist, he found that his 
telephone had been disconnected 
He was helpless. "We were just cut 
off,” ho said Perhaps Mrs Gandhi 
felt that l.ongowal and the other 
Akali leaders had become powerless, 
and were in terror of the terrorists 
themselves. But there was a time 
when his word did matter and he 
could speak with authority. Unfortu¬ 
nately, Mrs Gandhi had decided to 
Ignore him then. 

Apparently, the government is still 
riding a high horse. The repair of the 
Golden Temple has further alienated 
the majority of the Sikh community, 
which did not want Baba Santa 
Singh, the Budha Dal Nihang chief, 


I to lead the kar sewa. The presence of 
the security men within the precincts 
of the (iolden Temple after the army 
had been officially withdrawn is still 
a sore point with the Akalis. They 
would probably have agreed to the 
presence of a few soldiers in plain 
clothes in the Temple complex had 
Baba Khatak Singh, a respecred old 
man, been entrusted with the kar 
sewa. But the government insisted on 
the army being there in uniform. The 
government clearly intends to keep 
the pot boiling for political advan¬ 
tage till next Lok Sabha elections. 

The Akalis, on their part, have still 
not learnt their les,son, and continue 
the politics of confrontation. The call 
for a Shahidi Diwas is one such 
example. The Akalis have apparently 
decided to break all communication 
with the Hindus. Even at the height 
of the agitation, when meetings were 
arranged between the Akali and the 
Hindu leaders, the Akalis always 
seemed averse; their politics always 
had and still has religion, not Punjab, 
as its core concern. The divide be¬ 
tween the Sikhs and the Hindus, 
especially in Punjab, is the worst in 
the centuries-old history of the two 
conununities. 


T he valley of Kashmir has feared £ 
1953-type central takeover evei 
since the Congress(I) was smashed 
by the National Conference in the 
1983 Assembly elections. And, when 
Dr Farooq arranged the conclave of 
national opposition political parties 
in October 1983, the moves to re¬ 
move him were intensified in New 
Delhi. 

It would be absurd to deny that 
there is a percentage of Kashmir’s 
population which can be called anti¬ 
national. The point is that it has been 
so far too small to'be .significant; and 
it has always been controlled by the 
nationalist forces led by Sheikh 
Abdullah (which his son inherited). 
The simplest political wisdom would 
have reasoned that the anti-national 
forces could only gain if the elected 
government of Farooq Abdullah was 
oasted. In 1953, when Sheikh Abdul¬ 
lah was removed from power and 
detained there were wide.spread dis- 
turhance.s. Bur the Kashmiris of that 
generation felt indebted to national 
leaders and had faith in their essen¬ 
tial political values. They could not 
forget the way in which Mahatma 
Gandhi and Nehru had stood by the 
people of the stare against Maharaja 
Hari Singh. But the Kashmiris of fbti 
present generation who are protest¬ 
ing against New Delhi’s imposition of 
an unpopular chief minister have 
only seen the ugly side of Indian 
politics. 

Incidentally, it was five days after 
Mrs Gandhi had Farooq Abdullah’s 
dismissal rubber stamped in the 
cabinet that the decision was im¬ 
plemented. The first plan was that 
the Prime Minister would confront 
Farooq Abdullah with evidence of 
his links with anti-national forces 
and demand his resignation. Clearly, 
the “evidence” was not convincing 
enough. The second option was put 
into operation. 

Again, given the chance, Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi would not have acted differently 
than she did. Neither, perhaps, 
would have Dr Abdullah. Many 
months before he was dismissed, she 
had vainly tried to improve relations 

After the army withdrawal, people inspect tl 
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with Mrs Gandhi. He sent her a 
Christmas tree last year and cherries 
in May, but these peace offerings 
were returned. Dr Abdullah had to 
put up with other slights. At one 
party in Delhi, when Rajiv Gandhi 
found he was seated next to Farooq 
Abdullah, he got up and took another 
seat. Again, before the army action 
in Punjab, when Gen A.S. Vaidya, 
the army chief, visited Kashmir, he 
called on the Governor but not on the 
chief minister. When Farooq Abdul- 
%h went to receive Mrs Gandhi in 
^!.eh in early June, he found his name 
deliberately omitted from the guest 
list at most functions. To top it all, 
Mrs Gandhi singled the Jammu and 
Kashmir government for attack at a 
public meeting in Leh. 

Dr Abdullah was literally driven, 
into a corner. But he too had learnt 
the tricks of politics; he decided he 
would not spurn whatever help was 
offered to him in his confrontation i 
with the Centre. He began soft- 
pedalling his attacks on communal 
Jamaat-e-Islami, for instance. 

New Delhi’s policy has always 
been to keep the chief minister of 
ijammu and Kashmir on a careful 
.eash. The first duty of Srinagar is to 
be a loyal pup of Delhi. However, the 
Abdullahs have been too confident, 
too popular and too independent to 
behave like sycophants. They could 
be friends but never puppets. Sheikh 
Abdullah paid his price: he was kept 
in detention for nearly two decades. 
But by 1975 he had shown that 
Kashmir would never be normal un¬ 
less he brought in the normalcy. The 
Sheikh was restored the chair 
snatched away from him in 1953. But 
when the Sheikh refused to bend to 
the wishes of Mrs Gandhi, the rela¬ 
tions between the two leaders be¬ 
came strained. The strain continued 
when, like his father, Farooq Abdul¬ 
lah too did not submit to arbitrary 
arm-twisting from Delhi. The result 
, rtras that he was removed from pow¬ 
er. G.M. Shah, the present chief 
minister, is the Chosen One. But for 
how long? And at what cost? Is the 
national interest more important 
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than the ruling clique’s or nor? The 
Constitution of this nation guaran¬ 
tees partnership and equality. Why 
cannot Mrs Gandhi’s government 
honour that spirit? Once again the 
politics of self-interest has taken the 
integrity of the nation dangerously 
near the whirlpool of despair. 

D emocracy returned to Andhra 
Pradesh not because the centre’s 
heart changed but because the peo¬ 
ple would not have it otherwise. The 
press too played a courageous role in 
forcing Mrs Gandhi to retrace the 
steps and replace N.T. Ramarao as 
the chief minister. But how did Mrs 
Gandhi serve the cause of unity, 
which she claims as her guiding 
force, by doing what she did in 
Andhra Pradesh? The state had seen 
such an uprising against the centre 
only once before; after Potti Srir- 
amulu died during his hunger strike 
to demand lingual states. Neither did 
the dismissal of the government of 
Nar Bahadur Bhandari in Sikkim, a 
state which has only recently be¬ 
come a part this country, much foster 
the cause of national unity. 

If it were possible to turn back the 
clock by Tour months, would the 


events in Punjab, Kashmir and else¬ 
where have been any different? The 
government of Mrs Gandhi, I think, 
would act in the same way as it did. 
This is the essence of the tragedy. 
Her decision, right or wrong, were 
not born out of perception of nation¬ 
al interest but of partisan, electoral 
motives. Jawaharlal Nehru made 
mistakes too. But no one could ac¬ 
cuse him of doing so for electoral 
gains. 

The situation in Punjab and Kash¬ 
mir will not change unless Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi realises the truth of the dictum 
that in a democracy it is not enough 
for a government to be of the people 
or by the people; it has to also, 
always, be for the people. The gov¬ 
ernment has to win the confidence of 
the people and continue to retain it. 
If the common man does not always 
understand or appreciate the full 
implications of the government’s ac¬ 
tions, he can still support these ac¬ 
tions in the faith that the govern¬ 
ment knows best. But for that, he 
must have some faith. This faith has 
been eroded by Mrs Gandhi. As 
Jawaharlal Nehru said, “Who lives if 
India dies, and who dies if India 
lives.” I) 
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Mrs Gandhi, 
Vint^e ' 80 s 


It is still the same old problem • dynastic ambitions, 
says Romesh Thapar 


i f someone had told me several 
years ago that Hindu and Sikh, 
born out of each other, with 
shared emonons and passions, 
claiming a common descent, blessed 


by the thought of the Gurus, would be 
torn apart, would face each other in 
anger, in suspicion, in hostility, I 
would have been contemptuous of 
the theorising 


If someone at that time had 
pointed to Assam, gentle Assam, and 
•>aid that it would be rocked by 
ethnic and communal passions, that 
massacres would take place of 
women and children over citizenship 
and voting rights, 1 would have seen 
the creature as someone demented, 
without understanding of the amal 
gams that have made this mix of 
cultures and peoples we call India 
If someone had theorised with mo 
not so long ago that the despair and ^ 
separatism of t|je Muslims which 
gave birth to the partitioning of this 
sub continent, dividing families, 
bringing early and unnatural death 
to millions, burning deep scars into 
the fabric of our subcontinent's 
many splendoured texture, wpuld 
dissolve within a generation and new 
voices would rise to return the alien 
ated Muslims to the mainstream and 
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A bridge damaged by extremists in Assam 


’ that these voites tinding strong ex 
pression m the Valley of Kashmir 
would be abused and iidiculed, I 
would have letoiled tioni the im 
plications inheient in such a state 
mem And, it someone had forecast 
that this sub continent in its striving 
to develop and modernise, to educate 
and enlighten, would tind its blight 
est and best talking of disciimiiia 
fions against the Hindus who consti 
tute 80 pei cent of the population 
and entei taming antediluvian 
thoughts ot a Hindu state" as the 
4'nly answer to the coherence ot the 
u\iib continent 1 would have im 
I agined myseh in the company of the 
lunatics 

Yet. today, all these poisoned gifts 
and moie in the distant comet-, of 
our land, have been bestowed upon 
us bv the goveinance of what is 
desciibed bv oui piesentdav luleis 
as “the Itadei,” huiiia Gandhi her 
self We aie letninded almost daily, 
in Parliament and outside that fore 
igii conspiiatois and then agents 
among us have biought these disas 
teis upon us No evidence exists We 
ate expected to btlitvc in the bun 
ches ol OUI le.'ch I ship-- and these 
Astietch acioss inany peisuasions ot 
je he light and the let! And these 
hunches no longct make s« nse 

The iiuth ot the mattci is never 
mentioned that India has changed 
beyond lecognition tint nilliuns 
hitheito silent ate moving toi a place 
in the sun that inoie otien than not 
this sti i\ mg IS assistc d bv comtnutniy 
and taste coiisolidatiun that when 
we need able and matuie manage 
ment to see us tliiough the complied 
tioiis and compel it iv ones ot tapid 
growth wc aie saddled with iioiions 
and concepts looted in out colonial 
past The cultiiie ot govetnante, pai 
ticulailv at the centie is marked by 
an inability to respond to the new 
stillings of OUI people Atrogantand 
authoritaiian postuiings, teiriblv dt 
visive, paiade as demociatic The 
lallout IS liighiv tnllammable and 
destructive 

Political analysts maintain that the 
dvnastic ambitions ot the luling 
tamilv lie at the toot ot the destab 
lisations we aie witnessing all over 
the subcontinent All powei has 
come to lest at one point m Dt llii 
and, what’s moie, it is exeicised 
without sensitive consultatton with 
infoimed legional opinion Fheic is 
ample evidence available ot how 
shoddiiv thetaiiglf sot Assam,Pumab 
and^Kashmii weic handled I be pie 
vail'ing sivle is to think onlv ot vote 
gatheimg, of how this oi that initia 
tive will seive the mteiests ol ton 
solidating the dviiastv, and to neat 
commitments to national oi cun 
tinental mteiests as matteis to he 
dealt with bv the speech wiiteis 
^vluise winds aie foi the buds 
j A single centie of powei foites the 
•people to abandon tlien noimal coi 


icctive piocedures m favoui of mflu 
ence oi “suction ' at the all poweiful 
couil m Delhi Invanablv the setre 
taiies the stenogtaphers the typists 
begin to plav a maioi lole Do not 
blunt them Ihev meielv feathet 
then iiesis while the going is good— 
till u'sponsibililv toi OUI iiaumas 
must be pl.ttcd tiiinh m the lap ol 
the poison who picstdes ovei this 
svstem of pationagc who gives it 
sanction and lespectahilitv—the 
Pi lint Mmistei and no one else— 
and I sav this, despite the conscious 
efloit alwavs to blame tlte puppets 
toi the tiooked wavs ot the puppet 
mastei 

It IS this stvle of functioning which 
dogge div lefnses to be disciplined bv 
piopeilv spelt out nouns which 
gives shoii sill lit to those who asset t 
nouns which enc mil ages mafias ot 


vaiious soits to distupt the noims 
without punishment and which len 
dors the servants of the state so 
helpless that they foiget the norms 
and meielv cartv out the contraiv 
and contusing diiectuins of “the 
leadoi ” This is what has happened 
111 this countiv dining the past de 
c.ide No leal letoid of goings on has 
been published, because the vnus is 
such that It 1. now lodged m the 
bloodstiiMm ol India I ven those 
who seek to leniove hidiia (■aridhi 
want to plav Indiia (laiulln 

rile Cl IMS IS ot ni.isMvt piopoi 
tioiis Viral initilic coipoi.itions upon 
which the economic viabilitv of India 
tests, aic beiim iiueilited with m a 
maimei tliat is dclnlitatiug I he m 
saiic- political iiic‘ddlnig in vital aieas 
like cletti iciiv geneiaiioii the tele 
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phone network, the water systems 
and even the banking structures 
have brought the crisis into sharp 
focus for the average citizen. But the 
breakdown in the functioning of the 
civil services, of the police and of the 
maintenance organisations is begin¬ 
ning to place us at the mercy of local 
manipulators, of coughs who com 
mand political protection, and of 
regiments of corrupt officials— 
actually busy balancing their person¬ 
al budgets in a period of flux and 
drift. 

The breakdown is almost com- 
j^lete. It has reduced our capacity 
IJtilisation to under .SO per cent, a 
Shameful performance which made 
the effort to touch the poverty of 
over 300 millions in our society even 
more remote. The parallel economy, 
covering .some 30 per cent to 40 pei 
cent of our productive effort, steps 
into the field to hold the situation. It 
lives on unregistered money con¬ 
stantly seeking higher and higher 
profits—and, now, also in the narco¬ 
tics trade via Afghanistan and Pakis¬ 
tan. We reassure ourselves that we 
have not as yet descended to the 
level of other developing lands, but 
the fact is that now we ate more than 
vulnerable. 


I t is worth remembering how much 
was made of the viability of our 
armed forces until only the other 
day. Here was a force of nearly a 
million men, above politics, .secular, 
as efficient as any military establish¬ 
ment. After the events in the north¬ 
east and the north-west, particularly 
after the Punjab operations, the pic¬ 
ture cannot but disturb and cause 
disquiet. To put it at its minimum, we 
have unwittingly placed over a hun¬ 
dred thousand Sjkh soldiers under 
question marks. Bad politics and bad 
management have brought us to this 
messy result and any professional 
will confirm the grave consequences 
that will result. 

X What is really disconcerting is that 
me have been brought to this sorry 
plight at a moment in our history 
when we have generated the re¬ 
sources and the skills to surmount 
the toughest of oui problems—the 
poverty of those 300 millions growing 
to 500 millions, at the base of our 
society. They will one day refuse to 
live in what is tantamount to bonded 
slavery and, there will be no orga¬ 
nised system of governance to carry 
out a corrective in the context of the 
priorities we give ourselves in plan¬ 
ning the future. W'lll they go begging 
to our single centre of power, offer¬ 
ing their votes for some crumbs from 
the high takers? 

The unity and cohesion of an old 
and complex continental civilisation, 
with its many ethnic, community and 
Mste commitments can only be 
wsed on a sensitive interpretation of 
If federal system. Consensus, a capac- . 


ity to give and take, to accept correc¬ 
tion in a democratic spirit, a refusal 
to resort to “bad/as, ” vendettas and 
revenge which are the amalgam of 
manipulative politics, and a clear 
perspective that the people must 
increasingly order their own affairs 
through their own local systems and 
reduce the heavy presence of distant 
governance, is the solid, democratic 
foundation that was sought to be 
built in this wise land. Torn asunder, 
it has to be put together. It will call 
foi all our wisdom. 

Democracy, secularism and social¬ 
ism were the three slogans of our 
early years, those years that were 
most creative, which consolidated 
our bloodied frontiers, integrated 
our peoples and laid the ground work 
for our impressive economic self- 
reliance. We have to survey these 
three frames in the context of our 
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unity and cohesion, and to adjust 
them wherever they are found want¬ 
ing. Thinking India, and it is more 
widespread than ever before, must 
involve itself in this task as never 
before. These are not matters for 
single families to decide. 

Indian democracy has to be based 
on sensitive federal structures, not 
on sensitive individuals who may 
through good fortune be thrown up 
by the political process. We have to 
work to guarantee the future as far 
as is humatilv possible. There are 
pointeis in the Constitution. An in¬ 
terstate council, where Prime Minis¬ 
ter and chief ministers are equal 
members, ironing out differences, 
establishing norms even down to 
appointments which are of continen¬ 
tal concern, in the judiciary, in pub¬ 
lic corporations and in bodies which 


arbitrate on national issues. Until 
such structures are elaborated we 
cannot even begin a salvage opera¬ 
tion. 

Indian secularity has to be based 
on cultivating a profound respect for 
all faiths—with the state strictly 
aloof from any involvement or spon¬ 
sorship. This is easier said than done, 
because religion can be an opiate for 
misuse. Therefore, the need to estab¬ 
lish mandatory codes to govern the 
state's relations with religious orders 
and the relations between religious 
orders. 

So much strife, suffering and ten 
sion would dissolve with a consensus 
on such codes and their implementa¬ 
tion, codes which hopefully should 
also dissolve the aberrations and 
discriminations of personal laws. 
Hindu, Muslim, Sikh and Christian 
can live in absolute harmony if we 
work on the mandatory codes, not 
just pay lip service to them. Hard, 
persistent work is involved. We 
should welcome it—if only for our 
children. 

And, Indian economic growth, now 
capable of enormous leaps, has to 
tackle its gut problem, a problem if 
unresolved can bring the whole edi¬ 
fice down. We have to halt the pro¬ 
cesses which cultivate two nations in 
one, the economically secure and 
those always on the edge of extinc¬ 
tion. Unless this gap is bridged now, 
it will keep on widening—and 
dangerously. There is no unity and 
cohesion for the sub-continent in our 
present planning models and pers¬ 
pectives. It is not a problem of re¬ 
source and it is not a problem of skill. 
And, in this context, the confronta¬ 
tions with our neighbours can be 
ended, detentes leading to disarma¬ 
ment. Why is it that we cannot get 
ourselves to think differently, and 
about these minimums? 

The politicians with their black 
money? The political parties with 
their corrupt power-seekers? Take a 
look at them. From the careful 
sophistication of the ruling family- 
seeking dynastic status to the rabble- 
rousers who think they can, like 
ordinary dacoits, arrange an entry 
into the corridors of power, they are 
the antithesis of what leadership is 
all about. Even those who have pre¬ 
served their courage and commit¬ 
ments in the filth of our political life 
belong to formations which they can¬ 
not really command. The disarray in 
our political life reflects the disarray 
in the nation. We will have to nourish 
unity and cohesion here or else the 
bandits in our society will rule. And, 
that is what democratic elections are 
all about. Don’t blame the politicians 
and the parties. We have the vote. 
When the lime comes to use it, let it 
be cast for men who are committed to 
the future anid not to themselves 
This is the historic moment for far- 
reaching change—-of that, at least, I 
am sure. ffi 
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Myths of Yojana Bhavan 


The governmeni is manipulating figures to exaggerate its performance on the 
etonomic front, says Raj Krishna 


1 11 this Orwf llicin vcdi the name 
of the gamt in Yoiana Bha" an 
seems to be liguit fixing 
Perhaps statistus ha\e nevii 
been manipulated in milIi an 
umateuiish and paitisan fashion as 
in the Seventh Plan Appiotch Papi i 
published by the Planning tiinnus 
Sion The performance of tin 4cc> 
nomv in the impoi tant dimension ot 
growth investment and poccitv tc 
auction ts being svstein itually ex 
aggerated and ovet proiieicd 
Growth' Official spokesmen keep ic 
peating that the growth rate in the 
cunent plan will exceed fivr per 
cent But this is true onlx it the 


national income of 1979 80—when it 
declined abnormally by “5 S per 
tent - IS taken as the base If the 
coirtcted tiend figure for that year 
IS use d, the growth rate for the Sixth 
Plan pei tod turns out to be only four 
pc I cent This calctilation assumes 
that the giowth rate m 1983 84 was 
as high as seven per cent due to the 
peak crop, and it would be 2 5 per 
cent 111 1984 85 because two peak 
crops tarely materialise »n succes¬ 
sive years These growth rates for 
the last year and the current year 
hai c been estimated by the Centre 
foi Monitoiing Indian Economy, 
Bombay (CMlE) The finhlfigilrewua 


be known only when the Central 
Statistical Organisation leleases 
them in February next 
Thus the short run (Sixth Plan' 

r wth rate is only 4 pei tent But it 
significant that even assuming 
high growth in the bumper ciop vear 
1983-1984, the long run 34 sear a\er 
age ^owth rate still remains at the 
low level of 3 52 per cent 
Investment' The Approach Paper 
mentions 26 per cent as the ‘sax mg” 
rate which has already been 
achieved (Para B1 This statement is 
an amateurish howlei Pot in the 
actual data, it is neither close to the 
gross saving rate which is now 22 pei 
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cent, nor to the net saving rate which 
is only 16 per cent. 

The 26 per cent “saving” figure is 
closest to the gross investment rate. 
But if it is the gross investment rate, 
it is yet to be achieved. The achieved 
rate averages only 24.4 per cent over 
the first four years of the Sixth Plan. 
Thus the gross investment rate 
achieved is being crudely exagger¬ 
ated by the 1.6 percentage points. 
And it seems that our planners now 
cannot distinguish between saving 
And investment, nor between gross 
A?ind net rates. 

J Since the average gross invest¬ 
ment rate in the current plan has 
been 24.4 per cent and the growth 
rate four per cent, the capital-output 
ratio must be 6.1. This means that 
the inefficiency in the use of capital 
has risen to a new high. Six rupees of 
investment are now required to 
generate one rupee of national in¬ 
come. In the First Plan the figure 
was only 3.5 rupees. Normally this 
figure should not exceed tour. 

Even if the capital output latio 
remains at six and even if the giuss 
investment rate in the Seventh Plan 
period is 26 per cent, as projected in 
^he Approach Paper, the maximum 
’^owth rate attainable in the 
Seventh Plan period will be just 4.5 
per cent. 

Raising the average inveaitmcnt 
rate over the Seventh Plan to 26 per 
cent will be a tough task now Only a 
few countries with very high long- 
run growth rates of the order of six 
to eight per cent have achieved this 
high rate of investment. Also, there 
is little chance of the capital-output 
ratio falling much below six because 
the interests of the 16.4 million 
strong neta-babu class will not per¬ 
mit much improvement in the pro 
ductivitjr of capital. In all probabil¬ 
ity, project construction lags will 
continue to lengthen, utilisation of 
capacity will remain low, and the 
performance of the government’s in- 
mastructure monopolies will remain 
as dismal as ever. Therefore, a 
growth rate of 4.5 per cent is the 
maximum that can be projected. The 
projection of a higher rate (five per 
cent or more) will only result in 
corresponding over-estimation of 
available financial resources. And 
when the real resources turn out to 
be insufficient, there would be ran¬ 
dom cutting down and rescheduling 
of projects in the mitijdle of the 
Seventh Plan, as in almost all earUer 
plans. 

Ip the current plan itself the total 
plan outlay, adjusted for inflation, is 
ukely to be about Rs 76,700 crores, 
which is 21 ^r cent below the target 
of Rs 97,500 crores. Many projects 
have been rescheduled because of 
^is substantial shortfall in re- 
purees. 

f Bpt the Approach Paper does not 
mention this shortfall anywhere. In-, 


stead, it gives the misleading im- 
pressioh tlmt public investment has 
been growing at a high rate (9.9 per 
cent) in the Sixth Plan. The truth is 
that real plan outlay (adjusted for 
inflation including public invest¬ 
ment) has grown only 7.9 per cent a 
year. 

For the Seventh Plan, realistic 
calculations show that the resources 
available for the public sector plan 
outlay are likely to be only about Rs 
1,54,000 crores and not Rs 1,80,000 
crores as projected in the Approach 
Paper (in 1984-85 prices). A plan-rise 
larger than real resources availabil¬ 
ity will reduce rather than increase 
the real rate of growth. 

Poverty: Nothing has brought more 
discredit to the Planning Commis¬ 
sion in recent years than the claim 
made in the mid-term appraisal that 
57 million people were brought 
above the poverty line in the first 
two years of the Sixth Plan. This 
figure has been shown as baseless by 


A massive increase in 
poverty would be the 
sum total of the 
achievement of Indian 
planning over 
half-a-century, unless 
by some miracle, the 
growth rate is doubled 
and the netas and babua 
heg^ to deliver more 
income to the poor than 
to themselves 


economists in technical papers pub¬ 
lished in the Economic ana Political 
Weekly in November 1983. But in 
response to these papers a Planning 
Commission adviser revealed, in 
another article in the same weekly in 
April 1984, that three assumptions 
were made to calculate the reduction 
in poverty. These assumptions have 
made the calculation appear to be 
even more ludicrous than before. 

The first assumption is that the 
population is growing by 1.8 per cent 
a year. But the fact is, as Dr K. 
Sundaram has shown, that the rate of 
population growth still exceeds two 
per cent. Wrong assumptions about 
population underestimate the total 
population for 1981 itself by 18 mil¬ 
lion and the annual increase by two 
m illion. The total population and 
population in poverty have thus 
been grossly miscalculated. 

The second assumption is that the 
expenditure of Rs lil by the govern¬ 
ment on antiipoverty programmes 
generates Re one of income for the 
beneficiaries. There is absolutely no 
empirical basis for this assumption. 


Remembering the enormous corrup¬ 
tion in the execution of anti poverty 
programmes, it is difficult to believe 
that the capital output ratio of these 
programmes is as low as 1.5. In any 
case there are no survey data to 
support this figure. 

Nor is there any survey data to 
support the third assumption that 
the beneficiaries are equally distri¬ 
buted in the three lowest income 
brackets of the population. Again, 
corruption is so ubiquitous that, for 
all we know, the majority of the real 
beneficiaries (netas and babus) may 
belong to the three middle or the 
three top income brackets rather 
than the three lowest income 
brackets. 

Thus, we see that with three 
assumptions, based on the fantasies 
of the planning staff, the statistics of 
a massive reduction in poverty have 
been cooked The honest procedure 
would have been to report that firm 
figures of poverty reduction during 
1978-8.3 would only be available 
when the 1983 consumption survey 
data are processed. Why they have 
not been processed tor nine months 
on an emergency basis remains a 
mystery. 

Hard survey-based statistics pub¬ 
lished by the planning staff in the 
April Paper show clearly that the 
increase in the population in poverty 
was 3.7 million a year during the 
period 1961-1978 Even if this low 
figure IS accepted the population in 
poverty should rise by 74 million 
between 1980 and 2000 A.D. Adding 
this to the 320 million people who 
are m poverty in 1980 (according to 
the official mid-ierm appraisal), we 
get a projection of 394 million peo¬ 
ple in poverty by the end of the 
century This figure of the popula¬ 
tion in poverty at the end of the 
century will be about 50 million 
more than was the total population 
of India in the year of Independence. 

The massive increase in poverty ^ 
would be the sum total of the 
achievement of Indian planning over 
half a century, unless by some mira 
cle, the growth rate is doubled and 
the netas and babus begin to deliver j 
more income to the poor than to 
themselves in the name of anti¬ 
poverty programmes. 

In the Approach Paper the plan¬ 
ners project the poverty ratio falling 
to a mere 10 per cent by 1995 (from 
the current ratio of about 50 per 
cent. They do this because in their 
calculations 28.5 million people are 
stampeding across the poverty line 
every year since 1981. This is the 
most callous 'figure-fix’because 
actually at least 3.7 million addition¬ 
al people are born or regress into 
povertyevery year. But it is in the 
spirit of Orwell’s 1984 that being 
unable to reduce poverty materially, 
our rulers should proceed to reduce 
it statistically. >11 
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Reigning Cha^ 

India faces Its worst crisis, says James Traub 


I ndia IS falling apart But then, 
India IS always falling apart As 
the current wave of violence has 
mounted—this time it’s the 
Sikhs, in the state of Punjab—one is 
reminded of the early 19S0s, when 
one language group aftei another 
insisted that state boundaries be 
redrawn along linguistic lines Prime 
Minister JawaharTal Nehru saw this 
demand as a threat to the newborn 
sovereignty of the nation, and at first 
he vacillated and argued I hen m 
1953 a prominent leader of the move 
ment fasted to death, and Nehru 
quickly realised that the situation 
was potentially far more dangerous 
than he had thought He impaneled a 
States Reorganisation Commission 
while he campaigned against nation 
al division By 1956 the country had 
been more or less peacefully, and 
more or less rationally, re di\ ided 
As the body count in the Punjab 
agitation reached ten or 15 a week— 
over 300 deaths in two years—and as 
violence stalled and started again in 
Kashmir and Assam Nehru’s 
seemingly modest ti lumphs began to 
look both heroic and wise His 
daughter. Prime Ministei Indiia 
Gandhi, has been powerless to stop 
the violence in Punjab, which began 
with negotiable and relatively mod 

James Traub is an American freelance wri 
ter from New York Several of his articles 
hfve appeared in magazines like Harpers 
Saturday Review ini Esquiie He spent four 
months in India recently and has wiitien a 
book India Tht Challtnge ot (hange (\u 
JlU Messner Simon & Schuster) 


est demands involving increased 
state autonomy and the recognition 
of symbolic religious rights and esca 
Idled into a sort of mini Lebanese 
anarchy Sikh teirorists have been 
randomly assassinating Hindus as 
well as police officials and political 
leaders, while Hindus have struck 
back with a campaign of slaughter 
against Sikhs Negotiation now 
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seems futile The Prime Minister 
even agreed to rewrite the Constitu 
tion to give the Sikhs separate reli 
gtous Status But the violence rolled 
on 

Unable or unwilling to comprom 
ise and mediate as her father did, * 
Mrs Gandhi, despite her renown as a 
fearless and even ruthless leader; 
has been strangely incapacitated by 
the situation in Punjab “Mrs Gandhi 
IS powerless.” says Jaswant Singh, a 
parliamentary leader of the opposi 
non Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) 
“People who say she’s all powerful 
understand nothing ” 

Mrs Gandhi, to be fair, has a hotter 
bed of coals to tread than did her 
father In Nehru’s day, Indian nation 
hood was new and precious, and the 
country’s bickering groups often sub 
merged their interests, at his bid 
ding, for the common good By now, 
35 years of democracy nave sunk m, 
giving a once passive people the 
courage to press their demands on 
the state Suddenly the legendary 
ungovernability of this continental * 
nation, with 14 major languages, 
three principal religions and in 
numerable caste groups, has become 
all too manifest As the demands 
made on the political system have 
grown, the ability of that system to 
accommodate them has diminished, 
and angry partisans have discovered 
that violent agita non works faster 
India’s democratic spirit is pouring 
through the holes in its weakened 
democratic institutions Even Nehru 
himself probably couldn’t have kept 
the holes from opening But his 
daughter has made them wider and 
wider, threatening a flood she can 
scarcely coqirol 

Mrs Gandhi’s party is a direa 
descendant of the Confess Party 
which her father ruled. Now, howev¬ 
er, It’s called the Congress (I), for* 
“Indira,” and works according to 
new rules In Nehru’s day the party* 
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included socialists and capitalists, 
regional chauvinists and Hindu 
chauvinist^—practically everyoma 
except the Communists It ^bsotfhed 
and variously disappoint^* 
significant interest Nehru*s C&a- 
gress was built for consensus, 
daughter shattered that consensus 
soon after she became Prime Mim» 
ter in 196S In order to break the 
power of the old party leaders, Who 
were trying to limit her authority, 
Mrs Gandhi deliberately split the 
wngress Parry in two, and ner half 
a<on the ensuing election handily 
I But by 1975 popular disenchant* 
ment with her rule had reached such 
a pitch that she felt called upon to 
declare what amounted to martud 
law Under the Emergency, as the 
episode is still called, she jailed 
opponents, censored the pi ess, bul 
lied the judiciary and postponed 
elections Two years later, she felt 
confident enough to permit those 
elections to go forward She found, 
however, that she had misjudged the 
depth of national discontent and m 
19/7 she suffered her one and onlv 
electoral defeat, at the hands ot the 
Ainata coalition Rather than lolin 
^ iish lontrol ol the defeated Con 
giess, she then disided it onec more, 
again gathering the losalists and 
diehards about hei into the Congress 
(1) A sleazy get rieh quiek crowd 
which clung to hei son Sanjav quick 
ly became dominant, and the inde 
pendent minded eithei shut up oi 
left By this time Nehru’s old high 
mindedness was gone, and the gov 
eining principle in selecting party 
leaders lesembled, in the woids of 
Raj Krishna, a prominent eeonomist, 
“the anti Daiwinian selection of the 
un fittest ” Still, Mrs Gandhi’s tactic 
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worked and in 1980 she engineered 
a supremely satisfying return to 
power 

I t has been so long since the Con¬ 
gress (I) was unsettled by an inde 
pendent thought that it has become 
praeticaliy zombi- 
hed To appreci 
ate the atmos¬ 
phere inside the 
ruling party in 
1984, you have to 
imagine some 
East European 
‘people’s republic 
where giant post 
ers blazon heroic 
truths in which no 
body believes and 
the citizenry is 
told It stands un¬ 
ited again$t cod- 

® rators Within 
enetbiefli'Vathi' 
YetifhBfrcoun- 
tty itself nsmaihs 
ai democratic as 
ever, ptadkising 
fteeaom 01^ speech 
and of the press 
with the usual 
reckless abandon. 
Only in the domi¬ 
nant party is Indi¬ 
a’s messy demo¬ 
cracy absent 


Ho one except Congress (I) pohti- 
eiatis s#em to swallow the official 
^ coavenationa with 
'seObvea eVen dtiore 
bft thy last ttlp, In 
conventions were al- 
1110 party, for etttun- 
, _ said to nave itans- 

tamta ideology “We are neither Of 
the fcift or li^t," says J K. Jain, 
secri^aiy for parliamentary affairs 
“Our ideology is to help me down- 
frodd^ and provide employment for 
-tlto unemployecL’’ The party must 
'aiwnys be said to stand foursobare 
e^inSt capitalists apd the nch-*- 
^hough its ^gantic campaign chest, 
estimated at more than $ 100 miUion, 
Scettcely comes from the poor And 
the opposition must always be said to 
be aosolutely wicked and selfish 
“The opposition,” says Tanq Anwar, 
president of the Youth Congress (I), 
“depends only on the vested in¬ 
terests, Our roots are with the 
peasants in the villages ” 

And then, of course, there is the 
cult of the leader Congressmen are 
forever prefacing their pious dec 
larations with slightly chilling 
phrases like “my party and my lead 
er ” Mrs Gandhi is now trying to 
enlarge the space to which that loyal¬ 
ty IS directed to include her son 
Rajiv, who became heir apparent 
after Sanjay died in a plane crash ill 
1980 UntU that time Rajiv was an 
unassUihing commercial pilot, since 
then he has become a paity general 
secretary, and has surprised evenr- 
one by the nastiness he has brought 
to the task of savaging the opposi 
non In the last year or so, as he has 
consolidated his position within the 
party, Rajivolatry has reached 
grotesque proportions At the party’s 
nanonal convention m Calcutta last 
December, Rajiv’s bland counte¬ 
nance beamed from thousands of 
posters emblazoned, TODAY’S 
LEADER, TOMORROW’S HOPE 
One booklet attributed to him the 
combined virtues of Mahatma Gan 
dhi, Nohru and Mrs Gandhi herself, 
more than a man, he was “the morn¬ 
ing star.” 

Party leaders may be much too 
crafty and experienced for some of 
thfk self-hvpnosis, but the party it¬ 
self behaves as if its mythology were 
true India’s economic and social 
problems would appeal to require 
draktic action, but party doctrine 
says that Mrs Gandhi’s Twenty Point 
Prof^mme is rolling back the tyranr 
nies of man and nature on every 
front. She herself declared that 120 
m01ion people had been lifted out of 
poverty since her election in 1980— 
which -would constitute the swiftest 
economic development in world his 
tory, if only it were true Industrial 
gr'osvth, family planning, mass educa 
non, land reform—all are moving 
according to the dictates of the suth 
^a-year-Flan, despite the machina 
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tioiis ot le.Ktionau toici's in league 
with the opposition And not to woi 
i\ altout ttu pioblem ot Bengali 
immigration, which led to the slaiigh 
tti ot moie than a thousand \illageis 
111 \ssani a year ago— that’s been 
iiotied out I’liniab had pioved hai 
del to gloss ovei though the govern 
metit has consistentIv claimed that 
the dc mauds to which it keeps acced 
mg are illegitimate since the agita 
turn has been piovoked by Kashmiii 
scpaiatists and Pakistani agents 

Iht only possibh explanation foi 
the goveinment s complacency is 
that It would rathei invent a 
pleasant lealits thin tacc a paintul 
one Ncithei Mis Candhi noi het 
officials piocluced any tcidence that 
120 million peasants actually had 
ciossed into the Ptomised I ai d In 
fact a 1081 studs conducted b\ the 
Planning Commisston found that 
almost secen million people were 
aiiniialh being addl'd be/ow the 
poceitv line 

India has no lack ot antipoveitv 
progiammes along with the plan 
I nets, villagi let el civil servants, 
coopeiative banks tiainmg centtes 
and so on to execute them In this 
tegard it is miles ahead ot most 
I bird W oi Id countries Its problem is 
that It lacks the political will to make 
the programmes woik in the face of 
diflicultv Land leform is a perfect 
example Since independence, 
accotding to Rai Krishna, a giand 
total ot foul million out of 370 mil 
lion acre-, have been redistributed 
Landlntds, ol course, aie politically 
^{poweilul. especially in northern 
^xtates like Uttar Piadesh and Bihar, 
‘’wheie landholding patterns are the 
most skewed 
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B y now everyone in India agrees 
that the biireauciacv has man 
aged to thiottle piactically eveiy 
sector of the Indian economy extept 
the black market, which was cieated 
laigelv to evade it Businesses still 
have to await pet mission foi almost 
any kind ol expansion Companies 
have production taigets, which they 
are not allowed to exceed Con up 
t.oii IS a given Mrs Gandhi 
appointed a high level commission to 
study the pioblem, the commission 
issued some mild recommendations 
and nothing much happened 
Buieaiiciais, like laridloids, are an 
enticnched class 

Mis Gandhi's inactivity in the face 
ol coriuption and incompetence has 
piompted her opponents to cnticise 
iiei both toi being iindemociatic and 
loi being ineffectually authoiitarian, 
thus conlusing the debate as well as 
the critics themselves One senior 
Congiess(l) politician compaiod the 
Prime Ministei’s “cold and luthless” 
natuie lav om ably to her father’s 
gentleness And then he added, “Yet 
the worst thing that could happen to 
India -mv gieatest teai—is one 
poison lule” In this contradictory 
asset tion that India needs a demo . 
ciatic leader vc*t somehow doesn’t 
deserve one, one can heai the ambi 
guity of millions of voters as they 
waver between their respect for, 
even awe of, Mis Gandhi and their 
dislike of her 

The demand of the Sikhs (now 
dropped) for a semi-autonomous 
state leawakened the perennial 
problem of India’s federal system 
The struggle for power between the 
central government and the states is, 


in pait, a proxy foi deeper conflicts 
among ethnic, lehgious, linguistic, 
and caste loyalties and the idea, now 
glimmering and now vivid, of India 
as a single nation There is no more 
delicate oi dangerous issue India’s 
tedeial system has always favouied 
the centidl government, which can 
take ovei a state’s executive author 
ilv at will Nehru rately used that 
powei, his daughtei often does 1 he 
chief ministeis of Congiess(I) ruled 
states seive at her pleasure, since 
1980 she has deposed the chief 
ministet in more than hall of those 
states, in some cases more than once 
These chief ministers tend to be 
cipheis whose local power base is 
shaky enough to keep them depen¬ 
dent on Delhi In Nehiu’s dav a chief , 
ministei leached his positior i 
through local, district and state par 
tv primary elections His daughter’s 
Congress hasn’t held party elections 
since 1972 Thus all important deci 
sions, political as well as administra 
tive, are made in Delhi and power 
can be measured in pioximitv to Mrs 
Gandhi and Rajiv 

I f Mrs Gandhi has meiely under 
mined state power in the 17 states { 
ruled by her own forces, she has 
tried to destroy it in most of the five 
ruled by the opposition This jibes 
with the official mythology since the 
opposition parties are anti national 
and reactionary, it is only proper for 
members of Congress(I) to behave ' 
more like freedom fighters standing j 
up against tyranny than like pobti- , 
Clans who lost a fair fight The effi^ct 
is to delegitimise the whole idea of , 
partisan politics. ' 1 

Congress!!) has almost succeeded j 
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I in turning Jammu and Kashmir into 
a police state by staging violent 
demonstrations, almost daily since 
late last year, demanding the res- 
^nation of the chief minister, 
I^rooq Abdullah. Buses are burned, 
police stations attacked, political 
leaders beaten. In West Bengal 
Abdullah’s car was stoned, not by 
thugs but by two leaders of the state 
Congress(I) party. Abdullah’s 
National Conference party has re¬ 
sponded in kind, thus giving cre¬ 
dence to Congress(l) charges that 
^lie state is out of control. These 
^ dctics seem to be borrowed from the 
terrorist handbook: force the govern¬ 
ment to respond violently, escalate 
the chaos, and thus create a pretext 
to place the state under central con¬ 
trol. Rajiv, meanwhile, has declared 
Abdullah a virtual Pakistani quisl¬ 
ing—an incendiary charge in India. 
Pakistan, he said recently, is champ¬ 
ing at the military bit; “anti-India” 
forces m neighbouring Jammu and 
Kashmir must be dealt with ruthless¬ 
ly; yet leaders are cuddling and even 
supporting them. He ended this par¬ 
ticular speech with an open threat— 
“Agar haath chalanapaaa to chalaya 
^ layega ”— “If the 

hand must strike, QZQHHIHH 
strike.” 

The has not 
but 

Abdullah has 
been made to 
satisfac- 
(Farooq 
Abdullah has 
since been de- 
posed.) 


The shakiness 
of the ruling 
coalition of 
opposition par¬ 
ties in the south¬ 
western state of 
Karnataka has 
made such dras¬ 
tic measures un¬ 
necessary. There 
the Congress has 
taken the more 
traditional track 
of bribing legisla¬ 
tors—known as 
“engineering de¬ 
fections.” After 
Karnataka’s 
Janata govern¬ 
ment, led by 
Ramakrishna 
Hedge, had been 
in power for eight 
months, rumours 
began flying all 
over the capital 
city of Bangalore 
of legislators- 
being offered 
staggering 
sums—tens of 
thousands of dol¬ 
lars or more—to 


defect. Then in October Hegde drop¬ 
ped a bomb—a tape recording of a 
Congress principal offering a Janata 
legislator, among other things, “a car 
similar to what Gundu Rao (former 
Congress chief minister) has—an Im- 
pala,” if he would defect. One of the 
sweeter moments of the tape occurs 
when the Congressman reassures the 
worried beneficiary that “there is no 
difference between Congress and 
Janata.” Soon afterward Hegde pro 
duced a second taped bribe offer, 
along with the cash itself withdrawn 
from a Delhi bank. 

Besides being wily enough to frus¬ 
trate the Congress’s designs, Hegde 
is an intelligent and dedicated admi¬ 
nistrator—probably the pick of the 
lot. Intellectuals who are inclined to 
dismiss the opposition as a pack of 
frustrated power seekers always 
make an exception for Hegde. The 
chief minister acknowledges his sym¬ 
bolic importance; should his rural 
employment and development prog¬ 
rammes succeed, Hegde argues, the 
Confess would be forced to concede 
the legitimacy of the opposition par¬ 
ties, and thus to wage political bat¬ 
tles on their merits. “The politics of 
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the ofiposition and the future of the 
opijosition,” he told me grandly, 
“will depend on the success of this 
government.” 

A t the moment it’s not clear 
whether the opposition even has 
a future. The four parties that stun¬ 
ned the nation by defeating Mrs 
Gandhi in 1977 were swept out in 
1980 because they had spent the 
intervening years abusing each other 
in full view of the public. A dissident 
faction of the Janata coalition 
actually conspired with Sanjay Gan¬ 
dhi to discredit the administration of 
the Janata Prime Minister, Morarii 
Desai; the Desai government fell, 
and then so did that of his successor, 
Charan Singh, of the Lok Dal party. 
Today Charan Singh and his suppor¬ 
ters, and Morarji Desai and his sup¬ 
porters, remain at daggers drawn. 
The “left alliance” and the “right 
alliance” scarcely speak to one 
another, and in any case each can 
barely keep its own house in order. 
(Desai, a rightist, is in the left 
alliance, while Singh, a leftist of 
sorts, is in the right alliance.) Every 
week comes a rumour of a new 
coalition, a new 

P reconciUation. 

main in control of 

, By now practi- 

cally every leader 
i. in the opposition 

has his own party. 
On the left is the 
•* Janata Party, 

. whose split sever- 

. al years back led 

to the founding of 
the more right¬ 
s',,' wing Bharatiya 

• Janata Party; the 

I Democratic 

‘ Socialist Party, 

invented by the 
pro-Soviet H. N. 
Bahuguna after 
. he had left, suc¬ 

cessively, most of 
_ the opposition 

parties and the 
Congress(I); 

regional 
alignments; and, 
loosely affiliated, 
the two Commun- 
ist parties, pro>’ 

. and anti-Soviet. 

On the right. 
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< more or less, are the BJP, 

with an urban constituency drawing 
on tradesmen and Hindu chauvin¬ 
ists, and the Lok Dal, popular among 
the rising peasant class of the north. 
Innumerable smaller parties, like 
the Congress(J)—for its founder 
Jagjivan Ram—round out the list. 

Y et all the fresh thinking in Indi¬ 
an politics is done by the opposi¬ 
tion parties. “If you have intellectual 
integrity,” as Jaswant Singh says, 
^ ► “you cannot remain in the Con¬ 
gress.” The squabbling neighbours 
that once lived in the Congress(I) 
now live in the opposition. The new 
families are a number of state-based 
ethnic parties. 

These seem to b*» populai-'" the 
more Mrs Gandhi tries to centralise 
the Congress and the government 
^e current darling of the opposition 
is N. T. Rama Rao, a former film stm 
whose Telugu Desam party swamped 
the Congress in early 1983 in a 
traditional stronghold in the south¬ 
ern state of Andhra Pradesh. Ethnic 
or regional chauvinism is a danger¬ 
ous card to play in Indian politics. 
But the idea of “local control” could 
prove to be both powerful and uni- 
, tying. 

In all probability the opposition 
parties will compete against one 
another as well as against Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi in the upcoming natibnal elec¬ 
tions, which must be held before the 
end of January 1985. This should 
guarantee a victory to the Congres- 
6(1), which remains a formidable 
election machine. But should the 
Congress win with a much dimi¬ 
nished majority, as seems likely 
given the growing resistance to Mrs 
Gandhi, or even be forced into a 
coalition, its historic status as India’s 
dominant party could begin to slip. 
Should this happen, as a number of 
political insiders expect, India could 
enter a period of unprecedented in¬ 
stability, though also, perhaps, of 
welcome experimentation and 
creativity. 

“The arena of politics,” says Indi¬ 
a’s leading political scientist, Rajni 
Kothari, “is shifting away from com¬ 
petition at the electoral level.” As 
the formal political system has de¬ 
generated into a melodramatic sha¬ 
dow play of clashing ambitions, he 
argues, elections no longer express 
the mood of Indian voters. It’s not 
just “defection engineers” who have 
noticed that there’s not much to 
choose from among the parties. In a 
village in Uttar Pradesh, a group of 
peasants told me that the only 
I reason they were voting for the Con- 
i gress(I) candidate was that he was a 
! powerful man, and they were afraid 
I not to vote for him. In any case, they 
agreed, all politicians were thieves. 

People with a grievance, savs 
Kothari, no longer wait for the poli¬ 
tical system to adjudicate it; rather. 


in Gandhian fashion—but rarely, 
alas, nonviolently—they choose 
direct action. There is no “move¬ 
ment,” but simply an increasing 
number of isolated actions. Untouch¬ 
ables, known as Scheduled Castes, 
demand that upper-caste landlords 
raise their daily wages, or permit 
them to pasture their animals on 
common lands. “Tribals”—aborigin¬ 
al hill people—block roads and man¬ 
handle government officers to pre¬ 
vent the construction of a dam which 
will flood their lands without what 
they regard as adequate compensa¬ 
tion. For the last ten years the 
women of Gopeshwar, in the foothills 
of the Himalayas, have led a now 
legendary movement called Cbipko 
Andolan —“Tree Hugging”—to pre- 
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Karnataka CM Ramakrishna Hegde 

vent deforestation. Now the women 
are clamouring to sit on the forest 
panchayats, or local governing 
boards—a shocking demand in a 
male-dominated society. 

The poor in India have been 
emboldened by the official left-wing 
cliche that they are victims of 
oppression. Janki Devi, a manual 
laborer in the industrial city of Kan¬ 
pur, in central UP, works herself into 
a rage as she recounts her struggle 
for better working and living condi¬ 
tions—struggles that included, in¬ 
credibly, a gherao or sit-in, inside 
the home of the lofty district magis¬ 
trate. “Oh, these political leaders,” 
she fairly spits, “they give us en¬ 
couragement, but they always find a 
reason to leave us.” 

Whether anger and frustiation 
like janki Devi’s give rise to the 
terrifying mob violence that shred¬ 


ded Assam last year, or to the sort of 
organised movements mentioned 
above, is largely a question of lead¬ 
ership. Here something else is going 
on, which is also diffuse but unmis¬ 
takable—and profoundly encourag¬ 
ing. Kothari speaks of the rise of “a 
new class of political actors”—edu¬ 
cated, middle-class activists wht 
have taken up the Gandhian tradi¬ 
tion of “constructive work” among 
the poor. These activists are conduct¬ 
ing India’s most exciting debate. 
They are asking themselves about 
the relationship of their local work 
and their model developments to 
economic, political and social jus¬ 
tice at the national level, and what 
many of them are concluding is that 
political engagement is unavoidable. 

^ “Every time I build a beautiful new 
slum township,” says Kirtee Shah, an 
architect, developer, lecturer, and 

1 dreamer of better worlds in the west¬ 
ern state of Gujurat, “I give the 
Congress a new vote bank (by satis¬ 
fying the poor). Possibly I do more 
harm than good.” Shah contem¬ 
plates, a bit fantastically, the idea of 
leaving others to build-model slums 
while ne goes into politics himself. 
He and others like him could fun¬ 
damentally reshape the tedious par¬ 
tisan debate. 

Raucous politics is unavoidable; 
this is an irreducible fact of Indian 
life. Because Nehru understood this, 
he often sacrificed his idea of prog¬ 
ress to let the political process take 
its confusing way. Not so Mrs. Gan¬ 
dhi; during the Emergency she tried 
to convince the nation that it had 
become a terrific machine of de¬ 
velopment. Sanjay told her that the 
people would shut up if she stuffed 
some bread in their mouths. The 
people proved in 1977 that they were 
not convinced. Yet the idea persists 
among those who sigh for an “author¬ 
itarian democracy.” 

It won’t wash. It’s too late to con¬ 
vince any of the vast welter of clas¬ 
ses, castes, religions, regions and 
language groups to keep their quiet 
in the name of national unity, or 
even bread. It’s too late to shoehorn 
them back into one tidy party. Indi¬ 
a’s political .system has to be a noisy 
mess; the national idea, which be¬ 
came a reality during the Independ¬ 
ence struggle, can be sustained only 
if all the local conflicting voices are 
heard and heeded. Mrs Gandhi’s 
attempt to feed the nation on heroic 
fantasies cannot work for long; 
neither can her attempt to delegiti- 
mise political contest. Millions of 
uneducated Indians have taken 
seriously the promises of democracy. 
It is in a truly responsive political 
process, and not in the demand for 
submission and hero worship, that 
India’s hopes he. W 

Courtesy The Nev> Republic 
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Sikhs: An Alien People? 


The seech of separatism were sown eight decades ago, says Madhu Limaye 

T ht tragedy " "f ’ tion to the whol 

that has > | of India The fo 

overtaken | mulation was 

1^ u II j ■' *•' !* , typical example i 


T ht tragedy 
that it a s 
overtaken 
!■* u n j .1 b 
mii'.t till all Indi 
ans with deep 
anguish Ihe 

ItU I that tht ttisis 
has pi (.sented it 

St It IS an inteinal jjS 

e It illcrigc iniist m 

not niakt us com ,8 

plate'iit Its poten i 

rial tor mischief ^ 

and the danger it 
posts to till na 
tion s integrity 
set untv IS 
gitatci than wete 
Pakistan s chiee 
wais with India or 
China s border 
wai against us in 

1%2 Ihe Puniab ■■ 

evt rits niu't make Vl 

us introsptcnvt | * 

Thtj must arouse , 
in us a dtsire to i i • 'i. ' . 
re t yaluatt our L , A' Jr, 
past so th It we lij.ib h 
tan pm post tully ['n . 
plan a new futitie | f ** f* if ’■iy 
riit fust 1 isk Lf '* 
would be to torm a Sh It ulmlu'wJa 

rn,n?‘ A den,«.islrali«n b 

India s political _ 

and const inirtonal eyolution in the 
last 80 years and the hikh commun 
ity’s place in this development A 
study of the past alont can illumine 
oui current difficulties and prob 
lems 

The prelude to the Motley Minto 
Reforms scheme (so called because 
Morlev^ the liberal ideologist, was 
then the Secretaiy of State for India 
and Minto was the Viceroy) was 
characterised by the growing asser 
tiveness of the Indian N.itional Con 
giess and counter organisation of a 
separate political deputation ot Mils 
lim leaders and the Muslim demand 
for separate and adequate repre 
sentation for their community The 
representation of the Muslims was 
not to be based on their strength in 
the Indian population, but “the poll 
tical importance” of then community 
and the tact that they had ruled India 
for seyeral centuries before the ad 
vent of British rule The Muslim^ 
case won “sympathetic attention” of 
the British diehards and was, in tact, 
largely inspued by them The Sikhs 
followed suit The chief Khalsa 
Diwan tmd the Lieutenant Governor 





A drnioiisiralion by armed Sikhs m Moga 


told the Viceroy that the Sikh com 
munity in Punjab—the British gov 
ernment’s chief recruitment centre 
in India—was of the “greatest im 
portance” and that it should be 
assuied “adequate representation” 
The Lucknow Pact (1916) between 
the Muslim League and the Congress 
failed to give representation to the 
Muslims fully in proportion to their 
population in rhe Punjab In Bengal 
It fell much short of this proportion 
The Congress was then dominated by 
the Bengal Hindus, and the Muslim 
League by the UP and Bombay Mus 
lims The claims of the Muslims in 
the Muslim majority provinces and 
of the Hindus in the Hindu majority 
provinces were ignored Even Srini¬ 
vasa Sdstri, a moderate and no fana 
tic, felt that the Bengal Hindus con¬ 
ceded too little to the Muslims in 
Bengal and pressed the UP Hindus to 
concede too much to the Muslims in 
that province and elsewhere The 
Sikhs did not receive any considera 
tion at all This naturally rankled 
The Punjabi Sikh demand was 
couched in language similar to the 
terms used by the Muslims in rela- 


I tion to the whole 
of India The for¬ 
mulation was a 
typical example of, 
the minority com , 
olex which pre- 
, ‘vailed,It under- 

1 scored the diffi 

J culty of applying 

formal democratic 

a principles to mul 
ti religious, mijlti 
ethnic societies 
Briefly put, it was 
the case of a 
minority which 
was not prepared 
to live as a mere 
minority The 
chief Khalsa 
Diwan said “A 
minority commun¬ 
ity cannot allow it 
self to be 
swamped by the 
majority vote, 
purely on a 
numerical basis ” 

It was forcefully 
argued by the 
Sikh leadership 
that during the 
First World War 
the Punjab alone 
had contributed 

- 60 per cent of the 

lecruitsto the Indian Army Outofthe 
total contiibution of the Punjab to 
the British Indian Army^the Sikhs’ 
share was over 33 per cent But their 
proportion in the total population of 
the Punjab (then) was less than 12 
per cent The Sikh leaders, therefore, 
demanded that their population (as a 
propoition of the total population) 
should not be the basis of their 
representation in the services and 
the Legislature They insisted that 
the services rendered by the com¬ 
munity to the British Empire must 
get reflected in weighted representa¬ 
tion in the provincial and central 
Legislatures 

The Sikh legislators demanded 
that a minimum of one-third seats in 
the Legislature should be reserved 
for the Sikh community in the Pun¬ 
jab Since the Congress was commit¬ 
ted to the Lucknow Congress-League 
agreement,It ihmally did not pay any 
attention to the Sikh claims. 

But what was the effect of the 
Sikhs’ entreaties and representa¬ 
tions to the British? The Montford 
Report considered the Sikh question. 
After arguing passionately against 
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communal electorates it went pn to 
confirm separate electorate for the 
Muslims and created a new commun¬ 
al electorate for the Sikhs! The tv#o 
authors wrote 

At the same time we feel that 
there is one community from 
whom It IS inexpedient to with 
hold the concession The Sikhs in 
the Punjab are a distinct and 
important people they supply a 
gallant and valuable element to 
the Indian Army, but they are 
. everywhere m a minority, and 
I expel lence has shown that they go 
MrtualJv uniepresented To the 
Sikh' therefore, and to them 
alone, we propose to extend the 
sistem already adopted in the 
case of the Muhammadans {Mont 
totd Repot t p 112) 

Concritfcly what did the Sikhs get 
out ot the new rctoims’ Under the 
Montfoid Scheme the Sikhs of the 
Puniab wete ‘ piovided with a sepa 
rate tl< ctoral loll and sepaiate con 
s’ltuencies The Sikhs are 11 1 per 
cent of the population of the pro 
Vince, but thev constitute 24 1 per 
cent ot the vote is and have 17 9 per 
cent ot the communal seats This 
allocation is not based on the Luck¬ 
now Pact to which the Sikhs were 
not a parrv Ilu ttason lor the note 
wot thy Lontidst between the Sikhs’ 
voting stunpih and their population 
percentage is that prosperjms Sikh 
fanners d'-e exceptionally numerous 
in niaiiv agncultuiai districts of the 
Puniab tnd they probably also form 
rcldiiveh a higher percentage than 
othci comnu nines of those who se 
cure the vote ns ex soldiers ” {Stmon 
tommi'.‘>ron Report Vol I, pp 118 

Miih tilt emergence of a Hindu 
Mahisabha point ot view and its 
aiiiculation by leaders like Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, Laid Lajpat Rat, 
Raid Narendranath and Aney, the 
Hindus began to relate themselves 
politically to the Sikhs (The Sikhs 
wtie alwdvs united with the Hindus 
by ties of blood, culture and spir¬ 
ituality) The conflict between the 
Punjabi Muslims and the Sikhs came 
handy to the Hindu communalists of 
the Punjab Hereafter^ they would 
conceal their antagonism to the Pun 
jab Muslims’ demand for representa¬ 
tion in propoition to their population 
by hiding behind the fears and 
aspirations ot the Sikhs The Hindus 
now exploited the Sikh opposition to 
the Muslims to deny jo the Punjabi 
Muslim majority what it regarded as 
Its “just claims ’’ In the conflict and 
contradictions between the “just 
claims’’ of the Muslims and the “just 
claims” of the Stkhs—-the two could, 
in the nature of things, not be recon- 
-tied—the communal Hindus fotmd a 
good excuse for not reaching an 
agreement with the Muslims The 
Hindu tactics did not, however, fos¬ 
ter real political brotherhodfi among 
Che Hindus and the Sikhs Among the 


most notable developments of the 
early decades of the twentieth cen 
tury wds tbe assertiofi by the Stkhs of 
their separate communal identity 
They dreaded the prospect of being 
absorbed into the Hindu society We 
are not Hindus, we do not wish to 
remain in the Hindu fold, was their 
battlecry The British were only too 
happy at the growing esti angement 
The more the Hindu leaders stressed 
the esseattaJ identity of Hindus and 
Sikhs, the more insistently did the 
Sikh leaders project their distnic 
tiveness The Akali agitation streng 
thened this feeling 

T he communal minded Hindus 
have much to aiiswei for Initial 
ly the relations between Arya .Samai 
and the Sikhs were harmonious 
Some Sikhs even joined the Samaj 
But gradually they fell apart 
Some Arya Samaj ists began to 
pour ridicule on the Sikh religion 
because of its syncieiism, forgetting 
that most religions are syncretistic in 
character (See these lines quoted by 


Khushwant Singh from Arynf 
Samai hdt 

\cin,ik sd/i t ikii ne nave caiayg 
pjiir/i 

ldh.it udh u se loi ke hkh maia ik 

iltjnth 

P.ihh ith All lt\e, piche badia 
hhcdi 

Sij pe s ltd I) tndh Ai ukh line sab 
At s 

(\ hi'.t<>t\ (I tin SiA/js,Vol 2, p 
1(9 

Exibiiion ot such intolerance 
ind supeiio/it\ complex was not 
likely to piomote harmony and 
mutual iindei standing 

Tht exigences* of British imperial 
politics (oinpclied the British to 
satisfy tht Muslims and the Sikhs in 
the piovince of Punjab by imposing 
sacnficts on the Hindus The Pun¬ 
jabis weiL the mam props of the 
British Indian 4imv for political 
reasons ihe British had invented the 
tlieot' of maitial laces and had stop 
ped reiruitment of people from UP 
and Bihar- areas which contributed 
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Dabur Chyawanprash 

the world’s best known Ayurvedic tonic 
reveals some startling facts to you 



t h>awanprash—the 
3000 year old 
health tonic 
t IS believed (hal 
( hydwanprash was hist 
made 3000 years ago bj 
the phvsicians ot the 
Oods, lor Chyawan Rishi 



Its powers were so 
amazing that the rishis 
began calling it 'the elixir 
of life’ They believed 
that It built up resistance 
kept body tissues young 
and the mind aleit and 
active 


Dabur recreates the 
secret recipe of 
the rishts 

Chyawanprash icmamed 
a secret of the rishis tor 
centuries, till Dabur set 
up their first Ayurvedic 
plant decades ago 

Dabur Chyawanprash 
today IS made in a hig^ily 
automated plant, with 
moie than 40 natutal 
ingredients The most 
important of these is 
fresh amla It also 
contains dashmool and 
ashtwarg 


Amla juice has 20 
tunes more vitamin C 
than orange juice 

The early vaidyas hist 
discovered that amla is 
nature's best defence 



against illness Modem 
science has confirmed 
this It has shown that 
amla is the richest known 
source of vitamin C 


Vitamin C does more 
for you than just 
prevent colds 
Di Linus Pauling twice 
winner of the Nobel Prize, 
made an amazing discovery 
which shattered the 
common belief that 



vitamin C just prevents 
colds He tound that 
vitamin C revitalizes body 
tissues and slows down 
the aging process It also 
builds up youi natural 


lesisunce to icughs and 
ot'ici common nlmcnts 
Di Pauling savs, “Our 
bodies can tight disease 
effectively only when we 
have m our org.ins and 
bodv fluids enough 
vitamin C to enable our 
natural protective 
mechanisms to operate 
effectively ’ 


You need a 
natural tonic even 
if you’re healthy 

Far too many people 
believe that a health tonic 
IS meant only for those 
who are sick But as 
Ayurveda has always 
advocated, prevention is 
better than cure So you 
need a natural health tonic 
which acts as a preventive 


Dabui Chyawanpiash 
builds up >0111 family’s 
resistance to many diseases 
and helps to keep >v5ur 
whole tamily healthy 
That s why it should be 
taken by eveiyone in the 
lamily 


A natural health 
tonic IS better for 
your family 

A naiurti health tonic like 
Dabui C hyawanprasb gives 
you vitamins and minerals 
in their natural form, so 
they are easily absorbed 

by youi bodv Dabur 
Chyawanprash tones up 
your muscles and helps in 
the growth ot tissues it 
helps to fully utilize the 
pioteins in the body it 
keeps you active and full 
of eneigy 

And because Dabur 
C hyawanprasb has no 
chemicals or artificial 
additives, it is free from 
side effects and is 
completely safe 



tmmmm 

\bur Samirs 
natural heakh tonic 













Buses art abhae hi CbamUgwii by vtetert Hhnlus pwWtsMag agalast Sikh atrodilcs 


• to the bulk of the old Bengal Amy. It gle for freedom in the late Twenties, wanted all residuary powers 

was the Bengal Amy which had won there was unwittingly foiined a to vest in it. He said that in federal 

the greater part of India for the queer combination of die Congress politics the constituent units were 

British and had also conquered the radicals, Hindu Mahasabhites and “once entirely independent and self 

Sikhs. It was this Amy which had the Sikhs to resist the Muslim de- governing states.” In India they are 

risen in rebellion in 1857. And now it mands. The All Parties Conference merely units created for administra- 

was the Sikhs'turn to suppress them, and the Nehru Report upset the tive convenience. Ujjal Singh was 

There is no question of some being Muslims, especially Muslims of the not opposed to “responsible govem- 

traitors and others being patriots. Punjab and Bengal. The report had ment for provinces in their own 

Both were instruments of British recommended “joint mixed electo- sphere” but he did favour schemes 

power at different tirna- rates” and laid down that “the'e which encouraged extreme forms of 

To mollify the Punjab Muslims and shall be no reservation for any com- Provincial autonomy which would 

Sikhs and work the Montford Re- munity in the Punjab and Bengal.” be sowing the seed of disruption and 

foms the British organised a politic- (The Framing of India’s Constitu- will ultimately prove disastrous to 

al combination of loyalist Muslims, tion. Select Documents, Vol. I, p. 74) the safety of the Commonwealth of 

Sikhs and Hindus under the lead- FazU Hussain and Aga Khan, with India. (Simon Report, Vol. Ill, p. 
ership of Fazli Hussain, Sikandar the blessings of the British govern- 473). 

Hyat Khan, and Chhotu Ram during ment.created the All Parties Muslim In his minute Ujjal Singh wrote 
the inter-war period. The inter- Conference which rallied the Mus- tharthe Sikh community was not in 

community conflicts were thus held lims against the Congress. The Con- favour of widening the franchise.” 

in check. gress, now eager for fight under the Nor, Ujjal Singh said, were the Sikhs 

After the non>cooperation move- youthful leaders ^awanarlal Nehru satisfied with the representation 

ment petered out, a section of the and Subhas Bose, ignored the warn- they had got under the Montford 

Congress raised a clamour in favour ii^ signals. Meanwhile the all-white Report. (Simon Commission Report, 

of the Council entry programme. The Simon Commission set up by the Vol. HI, p. 464). 

elections were fou^t in the name of British government to examine Indi- He demanded first that “out of the 
the SwarajyaParty, and the party a’s constitutional problems con- three principal communities no sing- 

won notable success in the Central tinued its work in the midst of a le community should have an abso- 

Assembly. However, the atmosphere popular nationalist boycott. Commit- lute majority over (the two) other 

was darkened by the outbreak of tees of the Legislatures, consisting of communities coinbined; secondly that 

Hindu-Muslim riots. Mtotilal Nehru representatives who did not partici- weightage allowing them 30 per cent 

and C.R. Das were accused of letting pate in this boycott, cooperated with representation in the Punjab Coun¬ 
down die IHndus. This affected their the Simon Commission and submit- cil and the same percentage of Pun- 

popularity among the Hindus. ted reports. jab seats in the Central Legislature 

The Swarajya Party was badly Sardar Ujjal Singh was the only should be allowed to them, which 
mauled in north India by the Mala- Sikh member of the Punjab Reforms they feel is only commensurate with 

viya-Lajpat Rai-Birla combination in Committee, (which had been set up their historic and political import- 

the elections held at the end of 1925. to advise the Simon Commission) ance, their economic position and 

Motilal Nehru thereafter was ajfraid and as such his minute of dissent is their military strength ’’ (Ibid, Vol. 

of a Hindu backlash, and his attitude of great importance in understand- HI, p 469). 

to the Muslim demands was no Ion- ing the Sikh position. The Round Table Conferences (the 

ger what it was in ISIS.- Sardar Ujjal Singh came out in second of which Gandhiji attended) 

With the sharpening of the strug- support of a strong centre. He revealed that the Muslims, the Sikhs 

»wWsv*i*-8rOoipW, i«4 
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and the Hindus could not present a 
united front. The Indian leaders, 
including Gandhi, themselves asked 
the British Premier to give an award. 

This came to be known as the 
communal award. This was laiei in¬ 
corporated in the Government of 
India Act, lO.I.'i, as modified by the 
Yervada Pact relating to the repre¬ 
sentation of scheduled castes. This 
pact^al.so called the Poona pact, was 
an agreement between the sche¬ 
duled castes led by Dr B.R. Ambed- 
kar and the Hindu leaders in terms 
of which the former gave up their 
separate electorate under the Mac 
Donald Award and accepted in its 
place reserved seats and weighted 
representation in the Legislatures 
under the new Act. Tins resulted in 
the termination of Mahatma Gan¬ 
dhi’s fast unto death. (This pact, 
however, did not touch on the overall 
representation of the Muslims, the 
Hindus or the Sikhs as far as the 
Punjab was concerned). 

The Congress neither opposed nor 
supported the communal award. The 
Hindu Mahasabha was violently 
opposed to it. The Sikhs, too, had a 
sense of grievance. In the Punjab 
Assembly the Muslims had been 
awarded 84 seats out of its total 
strength of 175 seats. The Sikhs got 
31 seats. This did not satisfy them. 


i n the Central Assembly elections 
held at the end of 1934 the Con¬ 
gress attitude came under attack by 
me Punjab Hindus led by Malaviya 
and Narendra Nath. In Bengal, too, 
the Congress suffered. The Hindus 


not only resented the communal 
award but also its Yervada Amend¬ 
ment which had further reduced 
Caste Hindu representation. The 
Congress was now wary of making a 
.settlement with the Muslims without 
the Hindu Mahasabha’s concurr¬ 
ence. 

A serious attempt was made by the 
Congress president, Rajendra Pra¬ 
sad, to replace the communal award 
by a voluntary agreement between 
the communities. The effort was 
known as Jinnah-Rajendra talks of 
early 1935. The.se talks broke down 
because neither Malaviya nor Naren- 
dranath would agree to anything to 
which the Sikhs objected. The Sikhs 
absolutely refused to concede to the 
Punjab Muslims reserved seats in 
porportion to their population in the 
Province^ nor would they agree to 
differential franchise for the Mus¬ 
lims under a system of joint electo¬ 
rate. In a franchise based on proper¬ 
ty qualifications, the prosperous 
Sikh community would figure on the 
voter’s list disproportionately to its 
numerical strength. This advantage 
they were prepared to forego. In the 
event no agreement was possible 
between the Congress and the Mus¬ 
lim League. (Dr Rajendra Prasad, 
Correspondence and Select Docu¬ 
ments, Vol I, pp. 6-8, 92-94; and 
98-99). 

At the heart of Indian constitu¬ 
tional discussions has been the ques¬ 
tion of power. The prevailing atti¬ 
tude of hypocrisy did not permit an 
open discussion on this central issue. 
The politicians,whether belonging to 
communal groups and parties or 


nationalist parties^ were largely in¬ 
fluenced by the circumstances in 
which his own caste or community 
was placed. 

The Muslims were a minority in 
the country as a whole. But they 
were in a majority in India’s north¬ 
west and north-east. They demanded 
detachment of Sind from Bombay, 
and its constitution into a separate 
rovince. They wanted autonomy to 
e extended to Sind and the north¬ 
west frontier province. Thus^ the 
Muslims were both a majority as well 
as a minority! And so they were 
opposed to a strong centre as well as 
a formal, majority (rule at the all- 
India level and were for weightages 
in the Muslim minority provinces. 
They demanded legislative repre¬ 
sentation in proportion to their 
population in Bengal and Punjab, 
separate electorates, and adult 
franchise or, in its absence, differen¬ 
tial franchise. 

The Muslims were in a very small 
minority in certain provinces. They 
wanted heavy weightage for them¬ 
selves in provinces where their num¬ 
bers were small. They were prepared 
to concede similar weightages in the 
Sind and the NWFP. But in the 
Punjab and Bengal they insisted that 
any scheme of weightage should not 
be so devised as to reduce an abso¬ 
lute majority into a mere plurality or 
minority, for in these two provinces 
their absolute majority was not 
large. 

The Sikhs were outnumbered by 
Muslims and even Hindus in the old 
Punjab. They were obsessed by the 
fear of Muslim doniination or of a 
permanent communal Muslim major¬ 
ity lording it over them. So they 
pleaded for limited, property-based 
franchise, one-third legislative rep¬ 
resentation for themselves in the 
Punjab, perpetuation of their pre¬ 
eminence in the armed forces and a 
strong central presence. 

The Hindus, more clever and in a 
majority in the country as a whole, 
were for a strong unitary govern¬ 
ment, formal democratic principles 
(one-man-one-vote), joint electorates 
and so on. Once the Congress cap¬ 
tured majorities in some provinces 
in 1937, they also became averse to 
coalitions and power sharing, and 
began to pretend that India was like 
Britain, where single party govern¬ 
ments were the rule and coalitions 
were wartime exceptions. But as the 
Muslims became more assertive in 
Bengal and Punjab, Hindu leaders’ 
Jove for joint electorates began to 
,wane and, since their economic pow¬ 
er was considerable, “the minority 
Hindus” begaQ to take shelter be¬ 
hind the Sikh positions! They hung 
on to a sentence in the Montford 
Report that “we can see no reason to 
set up communal representation for 
Muhammadans in any province 
where they form a majority of vo¬ 
ters.” (Montford Report, p. 112). Qi 
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Search for Elusive Peace 

Congress(l)andAkalis must riseabovepartisan considerations,repbrtsTavleen Sin^h i 


A gleamins new Akal Takht 
has risen from the debris of 
Operation Bliiestar and the 
last soldiers have left the 
.Golden Temple. It is the time for new 
.J^iteKinnings. There were never many 
1 easv solutions to the Punjab problem 
and the death of Bhindranwale has 
not made matters any easier. In fact, 
what it has proved beyond question 
IS that apart from the law-and-order 
problem Punjab is suffering from a 
very serious political problem which 
is still being swept under the carpet. 

According to figures collected by 
civil rights activists, over 8,000 
alleged terrorists are in custody 
awaiting trial in the special courts 
that are now being set up in almost 
everv district in Punjab. It is diffi¬ 
cult to list the number of people who 
have been killed as a result of the 
army action but even officially it is 
admitted that around 1.000 people 
tincluding soldiers) were killed in 
the (ioUlen Temple alone. If all these 
arrests and killings have still not 
managed to solve the Punjab^ prob- 
lem then it should be clear that there 
IS more than a law-and-order aspect 
to the crisis. 

If. however, the government is 
aware of this it has thus far shown no 
indication that it wants to do any¬ 
thing about it. The most dangerous 
fallout of Operation Bluestar has 
been the transformation of the Sikhs 
into an isolated, embittered and 
deeply hurt minority community 
which feels, rightly or wrongly, that 
its very existence is threatened. The 
first chance that the government had 


to reassure the Sikhs that this was 
not really the case was when the 
question of kar sewa at the Akal 
Takht came up. 

If they had managed to arrive at an 
understanding with the Akali I)al 
and the Shiromani Gurdwara Pra- 
bandhak Committee (SGPC) and 
allowed the Akal Takht to be rebuilt 
through voluntary effort, in accord¬ 
ance with Sikh tradition, thousands 
of Hindus from all over the country 
would have participated and the 
Sikh feeling of isolation would have 
been automatically lessened. The 
government chose, however, not to 
take this opportunity to provide a 
real “healing touch” and instead 
entrusted Baba Santa Singh with the 
task. He rebujlt the Akal Takht 
through the efforts of various gov¬ 
ernment agencies. Presumably, one 
of the reasons why Mrs Gandhi did 
not want to allow voluntary kar sawa 
under the aegis of the SGPC, was 
because several opposition chief 
ministers and partv leaders had 
said that they would perform kar 
sewa. This might have ended up 
showing the Congress!I) in a bad 
light. It is precisely this kind of 
consideration which should not be 
allowed to influence any future deci¬ 
sions in Punjab. The Congress(I), the 
Akal is and the other opposition par¬ 
ties must rise above partisan consid¬ 
erations and political interests, 
otherwise there is no hope at ail for a 
solution to the Punjab problem. 

Today, India’s most prosperous 
and progressive state lies in ruins. Its 
economy is shattered, its people 


hopelessly divided into two com¬ 
munities which can no longer even 
remember that till two years .ago 
they considered each other, as 
brothers. The Hindus are frightened 
and unsure of whether they have- a 
future left in Punjab and the Sikhs 
admit that in their hearts there is 
already Khalistan. And, the tragedy 
is that .so far neither Mrs Gandhi nor 
the Akali Dal has shown any sign of 
having the capability to face up to or 
even understand the situation. 

If the government is really in¬ 
terested now in normalisation then it 
must begin by realising that interfer¬ 
ence in Sikh religious affairs will 
only push the Sikh community furth¬ 
er into the arms of religious fun¬ 
damentalists, only marginally more 
broadminded than Bhindranwale. 
There are already signs of this: the 
five Sikh head priests appear lately 
to have taken over the leadership of 
the community. On 25 September 
the important daily newspapers car¬ 
ried a PTI report which said that 
“the five Sikh head priests today 
debarred the Akali leadership from 
issuing statements on any subject" 
on the grounds that such statements 
were jeopardising the “panthic 
cause.” In Sikhism, religion and poli¬ 
tics have never been far apart and if 
the government continues to find 
solutions of the Santa Singh variety, 
then it will not be long before the 
leadership of the community falLs' 
into the hands of another Bhindran¬ 
wale. 

Now the government should in fact 
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start trying to find solutions to the 
political and econopuc demands that 
were at the foot of tHe-Akali agita¬ 
tion. This necessitates the release of 
the Akali leadership which, in any 
case, would probably be of more use 
to the government outside jail than 
inside 

As a consequence of Operation 
Bluestar, the army and the police 
have been conducting ‘’Mopping up 
operations” in Punjao for the past 
three months. This, and the fact that 
terrorism seems to be as alive as ever 
before, has led to a situation where 
almost every Sikh has become sus¬ 
pect This IS proved by the fact that 
nine and ten-year-old boys, who were 
arrested in the Golden Temple on 6 
June, claim that they were tortured 
in jail and constantly pressurised to 
confess that they were terrorists. 
This IS a very disturbing situation 
because putting children in jail is 
unlikely to help in any way and will 
only serve to alienate the Sikhs even 
more The other thing that must be 
avoided is purges in the police and 
the bureaucracy or any attempt to 
reduce the recruitment of Sikhs in 
the army 

I f there are many things that the 
government can do to a\oid 
worsening the situation in Punjab, 
there are as many things that the 
Akalis and other Sikh leaders can do 
For a start they must openly and 
categorically condemn any talk of 
Khalistan or secession Even a casual 
visitor to Punjab these days will be 
able to see that the Sikhs are being 
encouraged to believe that it is possi¬ 
ble to have iheir own country one 
day Almost any Sikh you talk to, 
particularly in the towns and cities, 
will talk,in terms of Khalistan Ihe 
Akali leaders and the SGPC have 
now been forced to claim Bhindian- 
wale as one of their own and appear 
to be doing nothing to discourage 
secessionist feelings If anything, 
i they are doing everything m their 
* ^ powers to further isolate the Sikhs 
They have, in fact, quietly taken 
over from where Bhindranwale left 
off 

The Akalis do not make public 
statements to this effect but at their 
various rallies and conventions there 
are invariably groups of people sit 
ting together and discussing what 
the Hindus have done to the Sikhs 
Neither the Akalis nor the Sikh 
priests have so far made any state¬ 
ments that would encourage the 
average Sikh to make a distinction 
between the government and the 
Hindus in general This is dangerous 
and can only harm the interests of 
the Sikhs. 

The other thing that we have not 
so far seen is any step towards hav- 
king an edict (hukantnama) issued 
nrom the Akal Takht forbuSdihg any 
* Sikh from killing innocent people. In 
view of continued terrorist killings 




R.V. Subramaniam handing over the keys of Toshakhana lo the secretarv of the SGPC 


of innocent Hindus the hukumnamd Akali Dal noi to the Congiess(l) It 
has become a necessity The Sikhs was thiough the efforts of Kamladevi 
can expect no sympathy from the Chattopadhvava that the women and 
1 est of the country unless the killings childi en who had been arrested in 
stop and unless they accept that the Golden Temple were released 
there have been at least as many and it is thiough the efforts of bodies 
faults on the part of their own lead tun b\ Amaiindei Singh, former 
ers as there have been on the part of Congress! I) MP and Khushwant 
the government What was happen Singh that attention is being drawn 
mg in the Golden Temple was verv to anv violation of human rights in 
wrong and there should be no two the Pun tab 

ways about this It was wrong even Mi Amaiinder Singh told Scndav 
accotding to the tenets of Sikhism that the Pmnab Legal Aid Commit 

This was pointed out in a speech in tee ol which he is a member will be 

the Rajya Sabha recently by Con- providing legal assistance to the 

giess(I) MP. Vishwajit Prithvijit 8,000 people who have been at rested 

Singh He said that what had hap- m Punjab so fai to make sure that 

pened in the Golden Temple went theie is no miscarriage of (ustice He 

against the rehat lAaryada, which is said that the body was also going to 

the code of conduct for all Sikhs “It challenge the Special Courts Bill and 

(the rehat maO'ada) lays down what the changes to the Evidence Act 

can and cannot be done within a which makes someone guiltv. till 

gurdwara Itsays,‘No book should be proved innocent 

given the same reverence as the Acfi It is veiv liaid at the moment to 
Granth in the gurdwara and no secu- talk ot Punjab with eiihei hope or 
Igr event should be held there, the optimism but it theie is anv hope at 
gurdwara may be used foi anv all it comes tiom seeing the coinage 

gathering whose purpose is the en of a handful ot people like K.im 

couragement of religion not poh- ladevi Chattopadhvava. I K t»uirdl 
tics.” and Chandia Shekhai who have 

Ironically, the only people who i isen above the disease that is des¬ 
have 86 far shown any inclination to tioving Indian seiiilaiism and caus- 
work for genuine peace in Punjab mg Hindus to feel onlv foi the Hin 
are those who belong neither to the dus and Sikhs onlv toi the Sikhs 
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PUNJAB , 


Army Cannot Restore Normalcy 


N ow tluu the army has been 
withdrawn from the Golden 
Temple and kar sewa com¬ 
pleted, a luimhci of ques¬ 
tions are being raised about Opera¬ 
tion- Bluestar Among those which 
ate being repeatedly asked are 
Could the army operation in the 
Golden Temple, have been avoided? 
Should the army have entered the 
Temple? While I believe that it be¬ 
came inevitable for the army to 
enter the Temple in June, the secur¬ 
ity forces, in my opinion should have 
entered, the Temple long ago. 

The cold-blooded murder of J.S. 
Atwal, a Sikh DIG, on the doorsteps 
of the Golden Temple could have 
provided the turning point in the 
Punjab problem. For, it was at that 
very moment when the centre could 
have justifiably stepped into the Gol¬ 
den Temple to apprehend the cul¬ 
prits. But the government chose to 
remain a mute spectator. At that 
time, Sant Jarnail Singh Bhindran- 
wale was staying in the Guru Nanak 
Niwas and it may not have been 
necessary for the security forces to 
enter the Harimandir Sahib or even 
the Akal Takht. Moreover, the arms 
build up and fortifications inside the 
Temple had not taken place to the 
extent it had when the troops en- 
K^ned in June 1984. 

- 


Consequently, there would have 
been fewer casualties on both sides 
than what was eventually suffered. 
To add to that, Punj^'b would have 
been spared the bloodbath of hun¬ 
dreds of innocent Hindus and Sikhs 
who were gunned down by the terror¬ 
ists as a part of their daily routine 
carried out for over a year. 

Are we to believe that the intelli¬ 
gence services failed in providing 
information on the massive arms 
build-up in the Temple? Or, do we 
accept police chief P.S. Bhinder’s 
assertion that the arms were allowed 
to be taken into the Temple in kar 
sewa trucks with the full knowledge 
of the centre? Whatever the answers, 
the fact remains that allowing such a 
build-up to take place was a serious 
lapse on the part of the authorities. 

A s a result of various political and 
administrative failures and the 
government failing to act on time, 
Punjab was brought to the brink of 
disaster in June 1984. Had timely 
action been taken and some vision 
shown in dealing with the problem, 
there would not have been any need 
to employ the army in Punjab. Thus, 
although initially army action was 
avoidable, in the situation obtaining 
in June 1984 the government had no 
option but to call in the armyi This 


was a classic example of the saying 
that a stitch in time saves nine. 

It has been suggested by some that 
the army could have cordoned off the 
Golden Temple and starved the ex¬ 
tremists to surrender. Such armchair 
solution to the problem ignores cer¬ 
tain basic facts. First, if such action 
could have yielded the desired re¬ 
sult, the ta.sk could well have been 
carried out by the para military 
forces. Second, a prolonged siege of 
the Golden Temple would have cre¬ 
ated serious law and order problems 
with passions getting inflamed in 
Punjab and large crowds converging 
in Amritsar. It was, therefore, im¬ 
perative that the .army complete its 
task in a short and swift operation. 

From all accounts, the army 
appears to have acted with due res¬ 
traint and reverence while carrying 
out the flushing-out operations. The 
decision not to return the fire coming 
from Harimandir Sahib, and in the 
process accepting more casualties 
among the jawans, was very com¬ 
mendable. Tlie soldiers deserve full 
credit for their discipline and sacri¬ 
fice. Their conduct during the opera¬ 
tion was in full conformity with the 
four laid-down principles for such 
operations: necessity, minimum' 
force, impartiality and good faith, t 

Logically and legally, the army’s 
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entry into the Golden Temple cannot 
be faulted. Criminals harbouring in a 
place of worship cannot claim im¬ 
munity from the law of the land. 
With a massive arms build-up inside 
the Temple and killings planned and, 
sometimes, even executed inside the 
Temple complex, the terrorists com¬ 
mitted sacrilege which the soldiers 
entering the Temple with due rever¬ 
ence and discipline, can hardly be 
accused of. There have been prece¬ 
dents for such action. The Saudi 
|l Arabian commandos entered the. 
I Holy Kaa’ba in Mecca to Hush out 
terrorists. In India, the priest of the 
Vishwanath Temple in Varanasi was 
arrested by the police from inside 
the temple premises. In spite of these 
facts, we should not lose sight of the 
emotional angle. After the Atwal 
incident, the Sikhs began to believe 
that the security forces will not enter 
the Golden Temple. Senior govern¬ 
ment leaders had also been categor¬ 
ically saying so. In the event, when 
the troops entered the Golden Tem¬ 
ple on 3 June 1984, shock, surprise 
and the feeling of being hurt became 
understandably very acute among 
the Sikhs. Perhaps, if the White 
Paper on Punjab had been issued 
before the army action, people would 
have been more prepared for what 
happened. ■ 

The political and the military fall¬ 
out from the operation inside the 
Golden Temple also needs to be 
examined. Almost the entire Sikh 
community appears to have got alien¬ 
ated from the government. It has,.of 
course, no reason to get alienated 
from the rest of the nation. The 
Prime Minister’s call for applying a 
healing touch to the lascerated feel¬ 
ings of the Sikhs needs to be whole¬ 
heartedly supported by the nation. 
This is a national issue and no petty 
party consideration should be 
allowed to intervene. The opposition 
parties should neither withhold coop¬ 
eration nor should the ruling party 
try to exploit the issue in the coming 
elections. Concrete steps need to be 
taken to assuage the wounded feel¬ 
ings of the Sikhs. As a first step, the 
six-point demand put forward by 
some eminent Sikhs should be im¬ 
mediately accepted. 

If the Sikh community gets alien¬ 
ated from the national mainstream, 
its consequences on our national 
security will be very grave. At the 
Golden Temple, the terrorists were 
an easily identifiable target and the 
army could successfully deal with 
them. But, if the population turns 
hostile, it will proviae a breeding 
ground for new terrorists. With popu¬ 
lar support, the terrorists will be able 
to conceal themselves more easily 
and it would be difficult for the army 
to identify them and deal with them. 
We will then have an on-going in¬ 
surgency on our hands. And, Pakis¬ 
tan may find the temptation to inter¬ 
vene irresistible. 


T he unfortunate mutiny of some 
Sikh soldiers has been another 
fallout of the army action in Punjab. 
A mutiny is invariably a failure of 
command and the recent mutinies 
can be no exception to this general 
rule. Religion is a very sensitive 
issue for all soldiers. They are en¬ 
couraged to draw inspiration from it 
to carry out their sacred duty. It was 
easy to foresee that religious feelings 
of Sikh soldiers may be hurt as a 
result of operations inside the Gol¬ 
den Temple and adequate measures 
should have been taken well in adv¬ 
ance to prevent or contain any unto¬ 
ward incident. Operations in the Gol¬ 
den Temple commenced on 3 June 
and the mutiny at Ramgarh in Bihar, 
broke out seven days later, on 10 
June. The explanation that soldiers 
were led away by false propaganda is 
not convincing. It must be asked as to 
what concrete steps were taken to 
counter this propaganda. However, 
on the positive side it must be noted 
that only about 2,000 Sikh soldiers 
mutinied. No Sikh soldier in Punjab, 
not even those employed in the 
flushing-out operations, mutinied 
No Sikh officer participated in the 
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Army vigil around the Golden Terapie 


mutiny. In fact, some got wounded 
while combating it. Yet, we tanhdt 
minimise the seriousness of these 
mutinies as the government appears' 
to be doing, by calling the mutineer^ 
deserters who will be dealt with 
sympathetically and announcing 
pensionary benefits for the families 
of those killed during operations. On 
the other hand, some senior military 
commanders have called for severe 
action against them. The confusion in 
this regard needs to be clarified. It is 
not for a moment suggested that the 
mutineers be victimised but military 
law must be allowed to take its 
course. Exercising any soft options 
will have a long-term adverse effect 
on the discipline of the army. It will 
berecalledthat during the World War 
II many Indian .soldiers who had been 
prisoners of war chose to join the 
Indian National Army. After Inde¬ 
pendence, none of them were taken 
back into the army because it was 
felt that such a step would damage 
the army’s high tradition of disci¬ 
pline. 

Prolonged use ol the army for 
' internal security duties adversely 
affects Its trainwig and operational 
readiness. Therefore, the decision to 
withdraw the army from the Golden 
Temple and send them back to the i 
barracks was most appropriate. Nor- | 
malcy cannot always be restored i 
through army action. The Punjab 
problem requires an early amicable 
political solution. 

Yet another issue affecting the 
army needs to be mentioned. There 
is a need to examine the present 
concept of “one-class regiments” in¬ 
troduced in 1947. Prior to 1947, ex¬ 
cept for .some hill tribes like the 
Gorkhas and the Garhwalis, all reg¬ 
iments had a fixed class composition 
of different communities. The Sikh 
regiment had Pathans besides Sikhs 
while the Jat regiment had Jats, 
Punjabi Mussalmans and Mussalman 
Rajputs. 

Although the employment of the 
army became inevita* le in June 1984 
and the army acquitted itself with 
great credit, the fact remains that 
this was avoidable if the government 
had not followed ill-conceived poli¬ 
cies. The tragedy in Punjab was 
largely brought about due to political 
and administrative lapses and the 
failure of the government to act in 
time. Anyway, this is not the time for 
recriminations or for raising past 
issues. What is needed is prompt and 
positive national action to find an 
early amicable solution to the pre¬ 
sent tangle, wiping out the nightmar¬ 
ish memory of the recent past. There 
can be no military solution to a 
political problem. The Sikhs are one 
of our most patriotic communities 
with a unique record of service and 
sacrifice for the nation and they must 
never get alienated from the national 
mainstream. H. 
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SPECIAL SECTION 


A review of the Centre's confrontation with opposition ruled states 

The Southern Debade 

Has the Congress(I) learnt its lesson after its abortive bid to remove NTR? 


T he setting was straight out of 
a technicolour lelugu cxtia 
gavan/a, onK reel life had 
stibsruiiitd real life Tin. 
masa/a was ill then antvilplan a 
great betrayal greed power, skull 
duggeiv lonflut a dash ot leligion 
and tteniuallv, aftei i i Umax the 
final tiiiimph of good osei evil 
When Andhra thief niinistt r NI T 
Kama! lo and siai of ovti 100 Itlugu 
tihns leturned home on 14 August 
aftei a hr art bypass operation at 
Denton Cooley’s tlinit in Houston 
LISA littk was he aw irt of tlu 
events that would untold ovti the 
next todays sui passing all hi i silvei 
stiitn httoRs even those of his 
peitoitnantts when ht acted as Cod 
Aftei a hero s welcome in Hvdei 
abad complete with garlands and 
buisting liretiackers, came the bad 
news The welcoming smiles of mans 
of his 199Tfciugii Desam Paitv (IDP) 
Ml As masked plans of betrayal 
Triggering off the ttouble was the 
number two man in his cibinet, 
Nadendla Bhaskara Rao who wi< 
aiding the C ongress(I) to topple NTR 
for the lewaid ot the chief minis 
urship ot the state 

faking advantage of Ramaiao’s 
tempo!ary absence Bhaskara Rao 
had collected 62 sipnatuie ot dissi 
dent IDPMLAs When Ramaiao was 
told about this he immediately con 


vened a cabinet meeting to endorse 
the dismissal ot Bhaskara Rao A 
lettci lecommending the dismissal 
was accoidingiy sent to the Gov 
cinoi I ollowing Bhaskara Kao’s 
dismissal came the resignation of 
thiec* ministers S Satyanaiayana 
(ninspoit), Jeevan Reddy (excise) 
and R imamiini Reddy (health anci 
medical services) and Kishan Rao, 
till chit f whip ot the fDP fheievolt 
in the piitv had erupted 
Bhaskaia Rao did not take this 
King clown While Ramaiao was tak 
ing the sjlutc on independence dav, 
Bh isk 11 a Rao h d a 4A cat convoy to 
the R 11 Bhavin ind staked his claim 
to foim the poveiiimcnt He said he 
hid the supp lit of 91 1 DP MLAs S7 
tiom the Congress(I) six indep' n 
dents five tiom rht Matiis e 
Itfehidul Miislimeen (MIM) and two 
tiom the Pashtnva Sanjay Manch Tn 
a house of 29'i Bhaskaia P lO 
< laimed the suppor* ot 161 Ml As 
and their n iinr j were s ibraitied rc 
f'oveitiot Ra"i loll The Gove’nor 
willingly obliged Bhi'l-ira Rao He 
6 istily ptoi laimr d that MfR had lost 
hismaiontv The nc xr dav at aiound 
noon he sent Ramiiaci i letter asking 
him to lesipii But the chief minister 
chimed that he had the suppott of 
163 MLAs and still enioyed a maior 
ity in the Assembly 

An hour after Ramarao’s 


refusal, Bhaskara Rao arrived with 
his supporters at the Rai Bhavan 
ten minutes later, the Governor in 
vited him to foim the government 
and adminstered the oath of office to ' 
Bhaskara Rao shoitly afterwards N 
Bhaskara Rao thus became chief 
minister of Andhia Ptadesh The 
Governor however stipulated that 
Bhaskara Rao had to establish his 
majority on the floor of the Assem 
bly within a month 
Bhaskara Rao had to get the sup 
port of at leist 148 Ml As He had 
actually with him about 120 MLAs 
including 47 ttbel TUP Ml As The 
only way he could get the iccjuisite 
number was by winning over the 
loyalty of pin Rani iiao MI As Olfeis 
of money, ministci ships and corpo 
t ne chairmanships weiemade Bhas 
kaia Rao would have been able to 
idd up a be f ter scoie h.id not Ram 
aiao inadseitantlv perhaps called 
a meeting ot the legislatois tn the 
Kanri-iki ishm Studios on the after 
c ti of 16 August The fortre ss like 
o'^t'dio with only one naiiow entr 
ai.ee can be sealed otf completely 
Oni e in, the pro Ramaiao MLA> 

V ere disco iraged to go out, as NTR 
knew the inducements and intimida 
tions that could come m then way 
It was at this point of time that 
Farooq Abdullah then in Hydet 
abad, suggested to Raniarao that he 
take the MLAs to Delhi and parade 
them before President Zail Singh 
He said that this would not only keep 
their morale up but also keep them 
out of the way of inducements 
Accepting the suggestion, he pro 
reeded for Delhi on 20 August 

T he dismissal and the following 
events not only galvanised the 
divided opposition parties togethei 
and gave them a cause to fight for, 
but It was also a direct challenge to 
Mrs Gandhi As the nation held its 
breath, the ailing actor, clad in saf 
fron robes and waving to crowds 
from his wheelchair led his MLAs to 
Rashtrapati Bhavan to demand jus 
tice from President Zail Singh 
On 4 September, Bhaskara Rao 
announced that he would seek the 
‘vote of confidence on 11 September 
He had little choice His masters in 
Delhi, rapidly losing confidence in 
him, had decided and conveyed the 
message through the new Governor, 
Shankar Dayal Sharma Sharma had « 
replaced Ram Lallwho resigned on 
24 August Ramarao then took his 
MLAs for the Janata Party ruled 
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state of Karnataka. Inside the well- 
guarded Paradise Hotel the pro- 
Ramarao MLAs were safe. It made 
Bhaskara Rao’s efforts to get 20 TOP 
MLAs on his side a more difficult 
task. He tried time and again by 
sending emissaries with money but 
the pro-NTR MLAs would not budge. 
The lack of success so far Bhaskara 
Rao reasoned was because the MLAs 
were in Karnataka.Once they were 
back in Andhra, moneypower, mus¬ 
cle power and political power aided 
by experienced Congress(I) defec¬ 
tion engineers would help, be 
thought. 

Two days before the Assembly was 
to convene, NTR set out from Banga¬ 
lore. The Ramarao cavalcade was 
stopped on the outskirts of Hyder¬ 
abad and a last-ditch effort by Bhas¬ 
kara Rao to force the MLAs to join 
him was made. Initially, police re¬ 
fused entry unless the MLAs entered 
the city in government vehicles. 
According to TDP general secretary 
P. Upendra, over 70 taxis waited 
outside Mr Surendra Reddy’s resi¬ 
dence to hijack the MLAs. Ramarao 
rightly refused to let his MLAs dis¬ 
embark but had to change his des¬ 
tination from Ramakrishna Studios 
, to the state Assembly where fresh 
identity cards were to be issued. It 
gave Bhaskara Rao and his allies 
their last chance. Within hours of 
their arrival at the Assembly, minis¬ 
ters of the NBR cabinet—Ramachan- 
dra Rao, Ramamuni Reddy, Jeevan 
Reddy, Ramaswami and Laxminar- 
ayana and many Congressfp leaders 
including former chief minister T. 
Anjaiah sought to meet the legisla¬ 
tors. The MLAs, however, refused. 

With the stakes going up, Ramarao 
played his ace. He took the issue to 
the masses. He organised a public 
rally in Vijaywada which saw a mass 
upsurge that rang the curtain down 
on the Bhaskara Rao-Congress(I) 
marriage of convenience. A small 
section of the Congress(I) including 
Rajiv Gandhi,Kamal Nath and Jag- 
dish Tyler decided that the best way 
out was a return to the status quo. 

B haskara Rao needed time. It is 
popularly believed that the 9 
September communal riot was en- 
ineered to gain time. The riots 
egan on Vinayaka Chaturthi day 
and Abids, a posh residential area 
where Ramarao resides and Basheer- 
bagh, a shopping centre were heavily 
damaged. Flouting convention, Bhas¬ 
kara Rao went on radio and TV and 
implicated his rivals,the BJP and 
Ramarao for the communal tension. 
Significantly, the announcement of 
the convening of the Assembly ses¬ 
sion on 4 September was followed by 
a curfew. 

I With time running out, Bhaskara 
Rao became reckless. Police superin¬ 
tendents were ordered to prevent 
lorryloads of people from leaving the 


districts on 7 September for the 
Hyderabad chalo call. All entry 
points to the twin cities were heavily 
guarded. On Ramarao himself, Bhas¬ 
kara Rao used the tar brush. NTR is 
conspiring with a foreign power (the 
IJSA) to dethrone Mrs Gandhi, he 
thundered in a public meeting. 

On li September, the last act in 
the toppling drama began with Bhas¬ 
kara Rao’s desperate assault on 
democracy. Knives, sticks and iron 
rods, Bhaskara Rao alleged, were 
found at Ramarao’s residence by the 
police and that armed Naxaiites 
were sheltered in Ramakrishna Stu¬ 
dios. Soon after the Assembly met 
a mysterious tire began near Ramar¬ 
ao’s chair in the house. The house 
was acHourned amidst pandemo¬ 
nium. The next day, an equally 
mysterious white missile, was found 
after a bomb threat. The resultant 
uproar and the unruly behaviour by 
the pro-Bhaskara Rao MLAs dis¬ 


rupted the proceedings. The house 
met on 13 September. That day, the 
pro-tem speaker, Baga Reddy, res¬ 
igned. It happened to be another 
time-gaining exercise as the new 
speaker, Salahuddm Owaisi, post¬ 
poned the trial of strength. 

With the TDP(0)-Congress(I) 
alliance apart, the Assembly pro¬ 
ceedings became a shameful farce 
and Ramarao called a bandh on 15 
September paralysing the state. On 
16 September, the Governor had no 
other alternative but to dismiss 
Bhaskara Rao for failing to prove his 
majority within the stipulated 30 
days. Governor Sharma then invited 
Ramarao to form a ministry. 

For Ramarao, it was a second com¬ 
ing. He returned to power, an aveng¬ 
ing angel in his Chaitanya Ratha, 
surrounded by his delirious admir¬ 
ers. Democracy must have breathed 
easily that day. 

Anita Pratap 
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N. Bhaskara Rao: Master Toppler 


adendla dumped ia the archives. 
From the cockpit to the passen¬ 
ger bay? These were two of the 
headlines Mr Nadendla Bhaskara 
Rao got as a minister under Marti 
Channa Reddy and N. T. Ramarao. In 
between) Came the midnight sack as 
T. Anjaigh’s minister. Almost as foot¬ 
notes to these were a couple of 
skirmishes with the editor of the 
ih premier Telugu daily, Eenadu, which 
T produced prophetic epithets for 
Bhaskara Rao like Bhasmasura and 
“the Bangarappa of Andhra 
Pradesh” 15 months ago. All this 
along with reports of party feuds 
featuring him and his wobbly jack up 
as the 11th chief minister of Andhra 
Pradesh make up Nadendla Bhas¬ 
kara Rao’s six-year long political 
career. 

Mr Bhaskara Rao, going on 50 and 
not knowing going whither political¬ 
ly, was born into a Kamrna family in 
Guntur district and studied law. He 
held party offices like PCC mem¬ 
bership in 1967 and AICC mem¬ 
bership in 1970. He worked with the 
Youth Congress and was president of 
, the state Young Lawyers’ Associa- 
‘ tion. He entered the Legislative 
Assembly on the Congress(I) ticket 
in 1978 and was made minister for 
excise and commercial taxes by Dr 
Channa Reddy. He worked his way 
into the good books of Sanjay Gan¬ 
dhi. Following rumours of depart¬ 
mental corruption and fund raising 
irregularities, Dr Reddy stripped 
him of the “high-yielding” portfolios 
and made him minister for archaeol¬ 
ogy, archives and minor ports, which 
evoked the headline, “Nadendla 
dumped in the archives.” The Sanjay 
Gandhi factor explains why he was 
not dropped altogether and why Mr 
T. Anjaiah included him in his 
ministry. 

I Having saved himself from inclu- 
- sion in the corruption chargesheet 
against Dr Reddy and his revenue 
minister by joining the rebel camp at 
the right time, Mr Bhaskara Rao was 
suspected of working against Mr An¬ 
jaiah and was consequently dis¬ 
carded by him. Mr Bhavanam Venk- 
atram, Mr Anjaiah’s successor, did 
not take him into his cabinet in 
February 1982. It is one of the im¬ 
ponderables of AP politics whether 
Mr Bhaskara Rao would have quit 
the party and joined the Telugu 
Desam Party (TDP) of Mr Ramarao a 
month later, if he had been given a 
berth by Mr Venkatram. Anyway, he 
claimed to be the spirit behind the 
TDP, won on its ticket and was given 
the unofficial number two position 
by Mr Ramarao as his minister of 
finance and^ power. 

Four months later came (t ports of 


Mr Bhaskara Rao’s “groupist*’ activi¬ 
ties and Eenadu carried an article on 
him, unnamed but identifiable, 
calling him Bhasmasura, the demon 
who won a boon of destructive pow¬ 
ers from Lord Shiva and tried to 
annihilate him to ensure that the 
powers could not be withdrawn. This 
Was followed by a cartoon showing 
hhn pillion-riding behind NTR on a 
bicycle (the TDP symbol) and punc¬ 
turing the rear wheel. The editor, Mr 
Ramoji Rao, privately likened him to 
Bangarappa. Mr Bhaskara Rao, 
however, called him a “very small 
fellow, thinking in a very small man¬ 
ner.” He said the editor was trying to 
create a rift between him and NTR, 
who he compared to the “co-pilot and 
pilot” and a “two-in-one.” NTR with¬ 
stood party pressures to dump him, 
but publicly turned cold towards him 



N. Bhaskara Rao 


for a while. That gave rise to the 
second heading. 

Mr Bhaskara Rao has always pre¬ 
sented himself as one in favour of 
conciliation rather than confronta¬ 
tion with the centre, a ia MGR, but 
has been suspected of using this line 
only as a cover-up for his collusion 
with the Congress(I) for NTR’s over¬ 
throw. 

T he Mahanadu, an adulatory extra¬ 
vaganza for NTR rather than a 
serious political session, created 
some resentment in the party. Bub¬ 
bles of dissidence popped up during 
NTR’s subsequent visit to the US in 
search of NRl dollars for develop¬ 
ment. one MLA resigned and 
another threatened to quit and Mr 
Bhaskara Rao was said to be muster¬ 


ing his forces. All thi’s kindled hojpes 
in the Congress!I), for the situation 
was similar in Karnataka last au¬ 
tumn. Although the dissidence died 
down on NTR’s return, his imminent 
visit to the US again for heart 
surgery kept their hopes alive. A 
series of visits by Congre$s(l) lead¬ 
ers, including Mrs Gandni, during his 
absence created a “pressure-cooker 
atmosphere.” The communal trou¬ 
bles in the old city (Hyderabad), with 
no one put in charge of law and order 
by NTR while he was away, lent 
themselves to manipulations by Mr 
Bhaskara Rao as well as the central 
leaders. NTR had heard enough of 
his co-pilot’s hijack attempts while in 
the US to sack him on his return on 
14 August. Three ministers and the 
government chief whip quit im¬ 
mediately and the Telugu Desam 
Legislature Parry (TDLP) secretary 
joined them later. 

Ml Bhaskara Rao lost no rime in 
staking his claim to the chief minis¬ 
tership by giving the Governor a list 
of 91 so-called TDP legislators and 
claiming the support of 57 Congres- 
s(I)MLAs, besides opposition MLAs. 
It is unthinkable that he had done so 
without conspiratorial pow-wows 
with local and high command lead¬ 
ers, because the Congrcss(I) Legisla¬ 
ture Party had not formally informed 
the Governor of its support then or 
even on the next day when Mr Ram 
Lall asked NTR to quit because he 
had lost his majority. The Governor 
arbitrarily made Mr Bhaskara Rao 
chief minister. 

There is a 21-year long jinx on the 
chief ministership ol AP which has 
laid low nine Congress chief minis¬ 
ters and Ramarao before the comple¬ 
tion of their full terms. Among Mr 
Bhaskara Rao’s supporters are two 
ministers charged with corruption by 
the Congress(l) state president, a 
chief whip who once called NBR a 
“fascist out to muzzle the press’’ 
(Eenadu) and a Legislature Party 
secretary who, two days before his 
defection, officially wrote to the Gov¬ 
ernor that Mr Bhaskara Rao’s list was 
full of “false signatures ” 

Strange indeed are political bed¬ 
fellows. But stranger is this alliance, 
which, incidentally, was the title of 
the weekly Telugu Him,VichitraViva- 
ham (Strange marriage) hurriedly 
substituted by Doordarshan after 
NTR’s sack in place of the scheduled 
picture. Penki Pellam (Wilful wife) 
which had the matinee idol as the 
hero. If Devidarshan, so nicknamed, 
could not tell in advance whether the 
next film will have NTR in it, who 
could have guessed his fate.’ 

K.K. Sastry 
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C lofcn nif conies to Stina^cir 


djinder Tikkii thestnioi s\i 
penntendtnt of poli>.e in 
charge ol Sunagai aiiiioit 
iecei\td in unusual phone 
call at tour in thi. morning ot 2 JuU 
was ask< d to itport toi dut\ 
within an houi V\htn he reached tht 
airport he was informed that special 
flights cairying para milit iiy fortes 
were to land and he was to make 
airangements for lecuving the 
flights This was around five am 
Soon, trucks of the Jammu and Kash 
mir State Road Transport Corpora 
tion (JKSRTC) started arriving at the 
airport to transport the troops which 
were being flown in Mr Tikku was 
awaic of something, which till then 
the chief minister, Dr harooq Abdul 
lah was unaware of If we are to 
believe the official version till 30 
am that day, even Governor Jagmo 
han was not aware why a dozen 
ruling National Conference MLAs 
were tiying to meet him since the 
late hours of the previous night At 
6 45 am, the first flight cariying 
personnel of the Madhya Piadesh 
jSpecial Armed force (MPSAF) land 
The MPSAF is a crack foice 
framed in anti dacoity operations 


Tilt I light had taken off from Gwa 
hot aiound dawn that day But the 
tioops had not been airlifted all of a 
sudden Two days before their arnv 
I al at Srinagar they had been in 
strutted to be in readiness to move 
tor duties in a place where the cli 
m lie was cold 1 hey had accordingly 
readied their woollens On 2 July 
morning the destination was made 
known to them 



Dr I'arooq Abdullah 


The fact that the force had been 
kept in readiness for a few days 
before the actual airlifting, indicated 
that the decision to move troops into 
Kashmir was not a sudden one Mr 
Tikku had been called out in the 
early hours of that day by no less an 
official than the state’s director 
general of police, Mr Pir Ghulam 
Hassan Shah In the days following 
the changeover from Dr Farooq 
Abdullah to Mr Ghulam Mohammad 
Shah, It was noticed that the DC, 
police, was caking the Governor, Mr 
Jagmohan’s advice seriously Is it 
possible that he had taken his noctur 
nal orders directly from Mr Jagmo 
han even before Mr G M Shah had 
staked his claim to form the govern 
ment, soon after 5 30 am on that 
fateful Monday^ 

The way Dr Farooq Abdullah ran 
his administration has been cnti' 
cised by man^ people The fact re¬ 
mains that the DG police was to have 
retired on 30 June Under Dr Abdul¬ 
lah’s orders, Mr Pir Ghulam Hassan 
Shah had been reemployed for 
period of two years, beginning 1 July 
1984 On the vei^ second day of this 
two-year term, Pir Ghulam Hassan 
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Shah switched his allegiance. There 
could be no better example of bet¬ 
rayal. And the incident speaks 
volumes about Dr Abdullah’s abili¬ 
ties as an administrator; he could not 
judge men properly although he was 
a popular leader. But governments 
are run by a little more tnan popular¬ 
ity among the masses. 


D r Farooq Abdullah was fast 
asleep when a motorcade of four 
Ambassador cars passed by his Gup- 
kar Road house at 5.30 am. The cars 
were headed for the Raj Bhavan. 
Governor Jagmohan had been in¬ 
formed by Mr G. M. Shah, the hus¬ 
band of Dr Abdullah’s elder sister, 
Khalida, that he had the support of 
12 National Conference MLAs. The 
independent member from Tral, Ali 
Mohammad Naik and the 26-member 
Congress(I) group in the Assembly 
had also pledged him support, thus 

giViqg him a _ 

strength of 39 in a 
House'of 74 mem- 
bers. The arithme- 

tic having turned H^Jv****’^'**'^ 
favourable for Dr 

Abdullah’s oppo- [ r||||||ju 

nents, it was im- 
perative that his »’ 

ouster be deman- \ — 

ded. Giilshah (as ^ 

the new Kashmir , 

chief minister is ' 

popularly known) 
had informed the 
Governor around 
10.30 pm on the 
night of 1 July that 
he had the re- ■ 

quisite support to ^ 

oust Dr Faroqq 
Abdullah.'Though 
the cloak-and- J, 

dagger operation 
had been com- 
pleted in the Cov- 

er of darkness, Mr l_5i^_ 

Jagmohan wanted 

the defectors to G.M. Shah (left) b« 
wait till crack of —————— 

dawn next day, before the ornate 
gates of the magnificent Raj Bhavan 
at Srinagar overlooking the pictures¬ 
que Dal Lake could be thrown wide 
open to them. 


At the Raj Bhavan, Governor Jag¬ 
mohan was presented with a two- 
page typed letter, in which the 12 
legislators informed him of their 
withdrawal of support to Dr Farooq 
Abdullah and pledged their alle¬ 
giance to Mr. G. M. Shah. The letter 
was dated 28 June. The Governor 
said that he wanted to satisfy himself 
fully, so the signatures had to be 
affixed afresh, m his presence. At 
this juncture, the MLA from Rajouri, 
Mr Talib Hussein, took out his pen 
and wrote a one-page note in which 
he indicated that the MLAs were 
signing their allegiance to G. M. Shah 
and their withdrawal of support to 
Farooq Abdullah. The letter went 
thus: “In continuation of our letter 
dated 28.6.1984, we the following 
members of the Legislative Assem¬ 
bly belonging to the National Confer¬ 
ence present ourselves personally 
before your goodself and submit that 
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At 5.30 that morning, the 12 defec¬ 
tors had set off for the Raj Bhavan. 
The first car in the convoy was driven 
by Mr Dilawar Mir, a defector. In the 
last car was Mr Iftekar Hussain 
Ansari, the leader of the Congress(I) 
legislature party. The CongreES(l) 
leader drove behind all the other 
cars, as if he was trnng to ensure 
that no one strayeo away. While 
passing Dr Abdullah’s house, an 
ebullient Mr Ansari had shouted at 
the guards of the chief minister’s 
house: “Farooq se kah do uski kursi 
gai (Tell Farooq that he h^s lost his 
chief ministership).’’ 


G.M. Shah (left) being sworn in as CM of J A K by Governor Jagmohan 

ore the ornate we have withdrawn our support from gone t< 

ent Raj Bhavan the government headed by Dr gestu 

ng the pictures- Farooq Abdullah. Consequent upon friends 
be thrown wide the withdrawal of our support. Dr The 
Farooq Abdullah has lost the confi- Abdull 
dence of the majority of the Legisla- not to 
ig, the 12 defec- tive Assembly.” tors. 


The second paragraph added, “We 
have elected Shri G. M. Shah, MLC, 
as our leader. We, th^r^fore, request 
your goodself to call upon Shri G. M. 
Shah to form the government of the 
state.” The letter ended by saying: 
“We further submit that twentysix 
(26) members of the Congress(I) 
legislature party have pledged their 
support along with an independent 
MLA, Sh. Ali Mohd Naik.” Talib 
Hussein signed first, then came 
Mohammad Dilwar Mir followed by 
the other ten. 


H aving met the 13 MLAs suppttft- 
ing Mr Shah and after receivii^ 
an assurance from Iftekar Hussain 
Ansari that his 26 MLAs were sup¬ 
porting G. M. S hah, Jagmohan found 
■that the arithmetic in the Legislative 
Assembly had turned against Farooq 
Abdullah. Though there is an anti¬ 
defection law in force in the state of 
Jammu and Kashmir, in the absence 
of the “dirty dozen” having quit the 
National Conference, the provisions 
of the law looked ambiguous. Around 
7.00 am, Jagmohan dictated a letiter 
to Farooq Abdullah, in which it was 
clearly stated; “I am satisfied that 
you no longer enjoy the majority 
support of the Legislative Assembly 
and have, therefore, forfeited the 
right to continue as chief minister 
and to head the government.” 

Jagmohan desired that Farooq 
Abdullah should submit his resigna¬ 
tion “forthwith.” Dr Abdullah re- 
^— ,eived a call from 

fc the Governor's re- 

' sidence. He 

rushed to the Raj 
■ Bhavan. When he 

looked at the 
I faces of the defec- 

tors, he was shock- 
m * ■'IB ed. The two 

B ‘ 1 nominated mem- 

k ^ bers of the Assem- 

v a Premlata 

\ %, a Wakhloo and Mrs 

„ \ \ JV Gurbachan 

' Kumari, who were 

^ MLAs entirely 

' ^ were among those 

who had betrayed 
iC him. The majority 

■ of those who had 

pledged alle- 
IH giance to G.M. 

I Shah were seen at 

I H Dr Farooq Abdul-* 

. > B lah’s residence at 

\ _ Gupkar Road, Sri¬ 

nagar, in the two 
gmohan days preceding 2 

J^uly whenthey had 
gone to exchange Eld greetings in a 
gesture of brotherhood and 
friendship. 

The first reaction of Dr Farooq 
Abdullah was to ask the Governor 
not to hand over power to the defec¬ 
tors. According to Raj Bhavan 
sources, Farooq Abdullah advised 
the Governor to invoke Section 92 of 
the Jammu and Kashmir State Con¬ 
stitution and impose Governor’s Rule. 
(In this state, the Governor has more 
powers than his counterparts in 
other states of the Indian union. The 
imposition of President’s Rule is 
known as the “Governor’s Rule”.) 
Jagmohan added a postscript’to his 
letter addressed to Dr Abdullah, in 
which he referred to the above 
advice and stated that he wanted it 
confirmed in writing immediately. 
Apparently, while G. M. Shah and 
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his mentors in Delhi were gleeful 
about the sudden developments m 
Srinagar, Governor Jagmohan had 
othei plans He was aware of the 
period of instabihtv which would 
engulf the state after the swearing in 
of G M Shah and wanted to utilise 
the opportunity to impose Gov 
etnor’s Rule and thus assume power 
himself Farooq Abdullah’s initial 
reaction had emboldened him Dr 
Abdullah, however, waveied after 
going hack home and talking to his 
advisers The law minister in the 
Abdullah cabinet, P L Handoo and 
the information minister, Moham 
mad Shafi, took a hardliner’s stand 
and told the chief ministei not to 
resign or to advise the imposition of 
Governor s Rule Dr Abdullah then 
addressed a letter to the Governor in 
which he stressed the anti defection 
law of the state and stated that the 12 
National Conference members sup 
porting Mr Shah had lost the right to 
vote in the Assembly He also reiter 
ated his tight to prove his strength on 
the flooi of the Assembly 

By four that evening. New Delhi 
had become impatient A senior aide 
of Mr Rdjiv Gandhi is understood to 
have told the Governor to carry out 
orders and not to lake decisions on 
his own Soon after this the chief 
minister was dismissed 

The swearing in of the new team 
was an easy task The “dirty dozen” 
had been camping at the Raj Bhavan 
since dawn G M Shah’s new team 
comprised only cabinet ministers 
Each defectoi was given that tank 
and the 13 member team was sworn 
in that evening The distribution of 


portfolios showed that hard bargains 
had been struck Mrs Gurbachan 
Kumari, whose husband works in the 
state’s excise department, insisted 
that she be made the minister for 
excise and taxation Such was her 
keenness for this portfolio that a 
senior leader like Mr D D Thakur, 
the new deputy chief minister, had to 
agree to take over the finance port 
folio minus excise and taxation The 
sweat mg in of the new cabinet minis 
ters ensured that everyone who de 
fected from Farooq Abdullah’s fpld 
thereafter was to be made a cabinet 
minister And, later events showed 


that the three more National Confer 
ence MLAs who changed sides were 
made cahmet ministers Before 
swearing ip the new government, the 
Governor took an assurance in writ 
ing from G M Shah that he would 
prove his majority on the Assembly 
floor within a month G M Shah has 
demonstrated his strength now, 
though the methods adopted may 
leave behind many questions Right 
from the beginning, the Legislative 
arithmetic was against Farooq 
Abdullah What was ironical was that 
the day the Jammu and Kashmir 
Hi^ Court took up the petition filed 
on oehalf of the National Conference 
challenging the right of the defectors 
to vote the petitioner^Rafiq Hussein 
Khan, himself defected to G M 
Shah’s side and withdrew the peti 
tion. 

G M Shah’s first month in power 
saw most parts of Srinagar under 
curfew The popular mood in the 
state IS not with his government But, 
the government of Mr Shah is de 
finitely in power Today, Dr Farooq 
Abdullah’s imominous ouster has be¬ 
come the rallying point for the entire 
national opposition But, in his state, 
among the MLAs, his support is slow¬ 
ly eroding What shape the state’s 
politics will take in case a fresh 
mandate is sought from the people, is 
not doubtful judging from the mass 
response which Farooq Abdullah is 
getting everyday. But, elections in 
uus state are not due till 1989 In 
case the Congress(I) and the G M 
Shah group do not fall apart earlier, 
power will el&de Dr Abdullah for 
some tune The mass movement in 
Kashmir will be run ^ the ex-CM In 
the months to come G M. Shah wiU, 
with the help of curfew, continue to 
run the government. 

Shubhabrata Bhattacharya 
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KARNATAKA 

The Next Target? 

Or, has Ramakrishna Hegde turned the tide? 


T he 20-monrh-old Janata gov¬ 
ernment in Karnataka led by 
Ramakrishna Hegde, today 
strangely, appears more 
stable than ever before. The dismis¬ 
sal of non-Congress(I) governments 
in Jammu and Kashmir and in 
Andhra Pradesh in a space of six 
weeks has given the battle-scarred 
Hegde a reprieve. At the same time, 
it has also increased fears that the 
Janata government in Karnataka 
may be the next target on the cen¬ 
tre’s hit-list. 

However, it is now clear that the 
Congress(I) leadership in Karnataka 
will not attempt to topple the Hegde 
government following its failures in 
the last 20 months. Instead, Congres- 
s(I) leaders m the state are now 
looking towards the high command 
in New Delhi to do the “needful." 

The events which have allowed 
Hegde to remain in power have been 
strangely anachronistic. The Janata 
overnment in Karnataka has always 
een the Congress(I)’s first target, 
despite all the pious denials from 
New Delhi. The hamhanded efforts 
by the state Congress!I) leaders to 
dislodge the state government and 
the fact that the centre did not, at 
any stage, reprimand or disapprove 
of the methods employed is indica¬ 
tive of the covert approval it pro¬ 
vided to the toppling game. 

But while Ramakrishna Hegde 
hangs on to power despite a thin 
majority. Dr Farooq Abdullah and N. 
T. Ramarao, both of whom had abso¬ 
lute majority, have been felled. How 
Hegde has managed to survive, in 
the circumstances, is a political won¬ 
der. Even now, Hegde insists that the 
Congress(I) is carrying on with its 
toppling game. But there is nothing 
to indicate that Congress(I) is trying 
to purchase Janata MLAs as it 
attempted to do last year. But again, 
even as the Congress(l) leaders are 
denying that they are trying to top¬ 
ple the Janata government, they 
maintain that the “Hegde govern¬ 
ment will fall by itself.” 

Yet another refrain adopted by the 
Congress(I) leaders is: “We will not 
shirk the responsibility if we are 
asked to form" a government.” This 
indicates that they hope that the 
Governor will invite them to form a 
government, after dismissing the 
government of Mr He^de claiming 
that it has lost its majority. 

This design was further accentu¬ 
ated when Congress{I) leaders in 
Karnataka sprang to Ram tail’s de- 

kuMxty ai-sroaoM> 1M4 


fence soon after he dismissed the N. 
T. Ramarao ministry in Andhra 
Pradesh. The defence came even 
before the party high command or 
the Prime Minister had commented 
on the matter. Said K. H. Patil, 
president of the Karnataka Pradesh 
Congress Committee, “Mr Ram tall 
was not obliged to meet Mr Ramarao 
to ascertain the facts. A Governor 
can satisfy himself that a party has 
lost majority by any means he 
chooses. He need not meet anyone or 
conduct a head count.” At the same 
time, Patil came out with an astound¬ 
ing claim that the Congress(I) had a 
majority in the Karnataka Assembly 
and it would be demonstrated “at 
the appropriate moment.” 

Such assertions are in tune with 
Mr Hegde’s suspicion about how his 
government would be done away 
with. Despite its best efforts the 
Congress(I) has not been able to find 
a G. M. Shah or a Bhaskara Rao in 
Karnataka. Attempts to induct Aziz 
Sait and Chandraprabha Urs for the 
role have not succeeded. The Con- 
gress(I)’s best opportunity came af¬ 
ter the proposed expansion of 


Hegde's cabinet. The cabinet expail' 
sion had been postponed several 
times and Hegde himself was under 
severe pressure from several aspir¬ 
ants for ministership. The Congres- 
s(I), therefore, hoped that the aspir¬ 
ants who failed to make it to the 
cabinet would readily switch sides. 
Consequently, more than anyone 
else, it was the Conpressfl) which 
looked forward, anxiously, to the 
expansion. 

The fact that a crisis rocked 
Andhra Pradesh the day before the 
scheduled expansion of the ministry 
did not deter Ramakrishna He^de. 
The situation called for discrenon. 
But the chief minister went ahead 
with his plans displaying a degree of 
audacity. Hegde used every trick to 
ensure that the fallout from the 
expansion would be minimal. The 
cabinet has 34 ministers now—-an 
all-time high. Most of the “danger¬ 
ous” aspirants were accommodated 
in the ministry. At the same time the 
chief minister also corrected the im¬ 
pression that the ministry was 
dominated by the powerful Vokkali- 
ga and Lingayat communities by in¬ 
ducting a large number of scheduled 
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‘The Centre is Shameless’ 


caste and backward class ministers. 
Mr Hegde, in short, did everything 
he could to prevent the Congress(I) 
from taking advantage of any post¬ 
cabinet expansion dissensions. 

B ut, though the Congress(I) has 
failed to reap anything out of the 
cabinet expansion, a part of the 
leadership has pinned its hopes on 
the Karnataka Kranti Ranga presi¬ 
dent, S. Bangarappa doing a “Shah 
Act.” Bangarappa’s increasingly fre¬ 
quent trips to New Delhi to confer 
with the Congress(I) high command 
indicate that the Congress(I) is not 
averse to Bangarappa leading an 
assault against Hegde. Bangarappa’s 
Kranti Ranga will also serve as a 
transit platform for Janata MLAs 
lacking courage to defect straight to 
the Congress(I). 

However, Bangarappa’s leadership 
is not acceptable to a large section of 
the state Congress(I) leadership. In 
fact, the state of the Congress!I) in 
Karnataka itself provides Ramak- 
rishna Hegde with the breathing 
space. Both Veerappa Moily and K 
H. Patil have proved ineffectual 
leaders. Giindu Rao is now trying to 
make a comeback, bypassing the 
two. And, in the wings, there is the 
owerful dissident leader, H.C. Sii- 
antiah, who has made more than 
one trip to New Delhi pleading for a 
change in the state Congress(I) lead¬ 
ership. 

After the long list of failed 
attempts at ousting the Hegde gov¬ 
ernment, the Congiess(r) is also con¬ 
sidering whether to put off the op¬ 
eration 111 Karnataka until after the 
Lok Sabha elections. Traditionally, 
the Congress has always done well at 
the parliamentary polls in Kainata- 
ka, never having won less than 18 out 
of the 27 Lok Sabha seats. The 
section suggesting a postponement 
feels that it will be easier to engineer 
defections after the hustings where 
they expect to do well. Past history 
in Karnataka shows that when a 
state government opposed to the 
centre performs badly at the Lok 
Sabha polls, it collapses due to the 
defections that follow. This hap¬ 
pened to Veerendra Patil in 1971 
and later to Devaraj Urs in 1979. It, 
therefore, becomes crucial for the 
Janata Party to do well at the forth¬ 
coming Ixik Sabha polls to remain in 
power. By the same token, the Con- 
gressfl) expects to bring down Hegde 
by sweeping the Lok Sabha polls. 

But whether the downfall (or 
rather the bringing down) of the 
NTR government will spur the Con¬ 
gress high command to repeat the 
performance or the widespread re¬ 
sentment following the event will 
result in a new lease of life to Hegde, 
is something even Congressmen are 
unable to say. 

Chidanand ^jghatta 


Karnataka chief minister Ramak- 
rishna Hegde is a very worried man 
but he does not show it. The morn¬ 
ing after the Telugu Desam govern¬ 
ment was overthrown in neighbour¬ 
ing Andhra Pradesh, Mr Hegde 
went ahead with a scheduled ex¬ 
pansion of bis cabinet, knowing full 
well that the Congress(I) was lying 
in wait to capture the ministerial 
aspjrants who would not be in¬ 
ducted in to the ministry. 

How much longer will he last? 
For 19 months he has outsmarted 
the Congress(I) and the centre. But 
even he knows it is too good to last. 
Ramakrishna Hegde spoke to Chi¬ 
danand Rajghatta on the morning 
of hjs cabinet expansion. Excerpts 
ft am the interview: 

a m Do, you think you are on the 
•centre’s hit list? 

A; Oh, I have always been first on 
their hit list. Only they have not 
been able to execute the job prop¬ 
erly. 

Q: What do you plan to do if your 
government is toppled now? What 
precautions have you taken? 

A: What precautions can one 
take? This government (at the cen¬ 
tre) is absolutely shameless. It has 
no sense of values, no decency, no 
morality, no regard for the Con¬ 
stitution. It is capable of doing 
anything. The party in the centre is 
murdering democracy. 

Q: Do you thin^ Mrs Gandhi is 
directly responsible for bringing 
down the governments of Farooq 
Abdullah and N.T. Ramarao? 

A: Of course, she is responsible. 
Nothing happens without her con¬ 
sent. These Governors take their 
orders from her. They can’t do 
anything on their own. 

Q: What logic do you think has 
prompted the centre to act in this 
manner? What is the ultimate mo¬ 
tive? 

A: There are two possibilities. 
One is that Mrs Gandhi is not going 
to hold the Lok Sabha elections; at 
least not for a long, long time. The 
other is that she believes that by 
getting rid of all non-Congress(I) 
governments she will be cutting off 
the resources of the opposition to 
fight the elections and to break 
their organisational capability. She 
wants to drive the opposition into a 
corner. 

Q: How far will the centre’s ac¬ 
tion in Jammu and Kashmir and in 
Andhra Pradesh affect the Congres- 
s(I)’s chances in the Lok Sabha 
polls? 

A: There is no way Mrs Gandhi 

_ 


can hope to win after what she has 
done. The Congress(l) is finished. 
Their own estimates say that at best 
they will win between 220 to 250 
seats. I think it will be even less 
now. 

Q: You have also observed the 
actions of Mr Jagmohan and Mr 
Ram Lall. What role, do you think, 
Mr Banerjee will play here? 

A: So far he has been okay. We 
have no mutual complaints. He has 
said in the beginning that he will be 
fair. And, he is a stickler for rules. 
But I think he is also very temper¬ 
amental. 

Q: Do you think the dismissal of 
the two governments will hasten 
the process of opposition unity? 

A: The entire opposition shares 
similar views ab¬ 
out the events in 
Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir and Andhra 
Pradesh. It is 
bound to bring 
the opposition 
closer. 

Q: Da you think 
there could be 
another 
Emergency? 

A: Certainly. 

Punjab could be a 
good excuse. Oh, 
they are capable 
of anything. 

Q: You .say your 
government has 
been on the top of 
the centre’s hit 
list. Yet, two 
other non- 
Congress(I) 
governments, each commanding an 
absolute majority, have gone 
whereas you continue to survive 
with a minority. How are you man¬ 
aging? 

A: We have a well-knit party. Our 
allies are also understanding. But 
still all that is no insurance against 
the toppling game. Who knows... 

Q; How have you managed to get 
along with and retain the support of 
such disparate allies like the BJP 
and the communists? 

A: ’k'ou know, in a circus the man 
who walks on the tightrope also 
balances a stick as he walks along. 
This is something like that. 

Q: Under such circumstances 
why did you alloWa pressure group 
of 38 MLAs to function in your 
party? 

A: There is nothing wrong in 
having a pressure group if it serves 
a good purpose. 
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REQUIRED 

For Office Premises 
a complete range of Office Furniture 


Job: 

To enhance office 
productivity by 
improving on-the-job 
efficiency at cost- 
effective prices. . 
Qualifications: 
Scientifically designed, 
reliable and sturdy 
furniture to withstand 
strenuous environment. 
The raw materials used 



must measure upto 
exacting standards. 
Prime quality steel and 
superior quality teak. 
Comfortable wear- 
resistant upholstery. 
Superior workmanship 
. and attractive long- 
lasting finish. 
Dependable after-sales 
service a prerequisite. 


Only Godrej Office Furniture has the 
qualifications to meet all requirements 




Office Furniture. An asset to any o^ls^ . 
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WEST BENGAL 


Applying the Squeeze 


Will the centre impose economic emergency to topple the Left Front government? 

[■BBihe fear of a dismis&al has making noisis to this effect and, in state employees at central rates, ai 
I H been haunting the Left Front fact, the chief whip of the party has pay increase for teachers and n< 

H government of West Bengal gone on record as saying that West teaching staff of schools and coU^ 

■ since Mrs Gandhi’s return to Bengal should go in for a dose of were declared in this budget T 


T he fear of a dismissal has 
been haunting the Left Front 
government of West Bengal 
since Mrs Gandhi’s return to 
power in January 1980 Although the 
Left Front has a substantial majoiitc 
in the 294 strong West Bengal 
Assembly, and defections from its 
ranks are unlikely, CPl(M) chief 
minister, Mr Jyoti Basu feels that the 
centre will try to dislodge his govern 
ment by imposing an economic 
emergency Already, the Congress(l) 
opposition in the state has been 


making noises to this effect and, in 
fact, the chief whip of the party has 
gone on record as saying that West 
Bengal should go in for a dose of 
stringent economy measures 

In fact, It IS this fear of dismissal 
that prompted the state finance 
minister, Di Ashok Mirra, to declaie 
almost in a hurry a numbei of finan 
cial measures aimed at benefiting 
the poorei sections of the population 
111 the 1980 ’81 budget Unemploy 
ment dole, dearness allowance to 


state employees at central rates, and 
pay increase for teachers and non¬ 
teaching staff of schools and coU^es 
were declared in this budget The 
idea behind these welfare measures 
was to accord benefits to the weaker 
sections of the population which are 
the traditional supporters of the 
CPI(M) as well as of the Left Front 
But then the expected dismissal did 
not come, and as a result West Ben 
gal has been burdened with massive 
expenses on non plan accounts, 
which It cannot discontinue 



Sertil Muklicrjce, dMlrmao of Ae Left Front addressing a conventieq. Seated beside 1^ b West Bengal CM Jyoti Baan 
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0\^ a decade ago. 
to write the biography of a prosperous faiiiibn 
It continues... ' . , 


V 



The fand was the paper. And HMT Tractdyy|H|t^ i T ^ /-jj^ 
begaathe most vital step in the tractorisatto.i^‘^l^(ii,5itf^''’ 
the biography of a prosperous farmer. To equip, this ' 

best in the world, HMT brought the renown^ Zetor Tl'^dra ihiih 
in collaboration withi\^^M/s. Motokov Foreign Trade Co^qrH|fOn^- 
of Czechoslovakia. a^^Over the years HMT has introduc^. ti^^.rs' . 
for all kinds of soils^^^and farm sizes: to suit differeht farmlhi^' 
conditions in India. HMT was one of the first to recpghisq'0^[ . •« 
importance pf tractorisation for the small farm^, and introd^i^S^^ 
25-HP tractor in 1971. It has become the mos^^ropula^ hdrsop^^r 
class in India. Today, HMT has over 90,000 
Tractors ranging from 25 HP to 68 HP. 

economical. Specialised tractors for special needs-SiJ|$ar-^i^'i^’4^, 
Rice special, Puddling special. Hauler model, etc. Tri^^ ' 

higher yield in paddy by 20%, Sugar-can© by 20%.Wh0^^|iy;;:l^4 and' 
Jowar by 72%.* HMT has brought the samefexpef|feS|'«^:; 
excellence, the ^^^ame calibre of know-how arid. ^htVdl^ 
to their agricultural products range as they have brouIhRoliH^'. ] 
machine tools and watches. A constant emphasis! on 

dozers’ 

dozing v*..w ,w ■«, imo wwi.i. 

towards developing a specialised tractor for forest appilcatiorts. With 
18 area offices and over 150 dealers spread all over the country, HMT 
has endeavoured to serve the remotest of villages and the smallest of 
farms. HMT agricultural products are part of a giant dream envisioned 
by HMT^/;to develop backward areas, generate import SpbStitu^bn, 
and_ji«^^~promote gainful employment. TractorisStioO hs^ hatred 
the farmer to Increase the value of his output by 63% arnilTii? net . 
returns by 152%.* More importantly, it has meant a more'ccjmfortSble 
and better life for him and his family. On an average. I/" 
mernbers of a tractor owner's family go to school, 

. ohiy 1.03 members of a bullock '{^farmer's family', fr 
of a prosperous farmer, today 
the country's success story. And 


r| A forms an import^t part ft 
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.‘,7,\'S^Mr,Trhf)l(gatioi5s Qf..Ti^&)dsafion'tor Fami ‘ 

* Eitipio^eni, producttvily and locorW. NCAEaVipili^Siff. 
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T he centre has started applying 
the economic squeeze by not fina¬ 
lising West Bengars plan budget for 
the current financial year. The dis¬ 
pute arose over the plan size. While 
the state put forward a plan budget 
of Rs 747 crores, the Planning Com¬ 
mission wanted to reduce it to Rs 650 
crores. This, in effect, means that 
there will be virtually no increase in 
the plan size for the third year. 
The centre’s decision of not im- 
, piementing the finance commission’s 
, I recommendation in the current year 
’ has only added to the state’s burden. 
The Rs 300 crores sanctioned for the 
state by the commission would have 
gone a long way in helping the state 
government in meeting its non-plan 
obligations like payment of dearness 
allowance, bonus, etc Further, the 
union finance ministry’s decision to 
deduct Rs 150 crores—which was 
received by the state at the begin¬ 
ning of the financial year as ways 
and means advance—from its dues 
has only further crippled the state 
economically 

The state has, therefore, no choice 
but to go for further overdrafts, even 
» to meet its wage bills. Last year the 
" state had an overdaft limit of Rs 187 
.crores This year, though no limit has 
been prescribed yet, with the Lok 
Sabha elections round the comer, 
there is an apprehension in the Left 
Front circles that the overdraft limit 
might be pegged down at a much 
lower level. 

All this, according to political pan¬ 
dits, leads to one question: will the 
powers at the centre invoke an eco¬ 
nomic emergency under Article 360 
of the Constitution in West Bengal? 
Once such an emergency is imposed, 
the centre can control the state fi¬ 
nances at will, preparing the grounds 
for the dismissal of the Left Front 
government under Article 365 of the 
Constitution. Both the chief minis¬ 
ter, Mr Jyoti Basu and his finance 
minister. Dr Ashok Mitra do not rule 
r out such a possibility. 

The Left Front, however, is not 
keeping ejuiet; it has collected seven 
million signatures in support of its 
demand for a change in centre-state 
economic relations and has accor¬ 
dingly submitted a memorandum to 
the President. In the first round of 
the battle over centre-state econo¬ 
mic relations, the centre has made it 
clear to the state government that it 
holds the whip hand. 

According to CPI(M) watchers, if 
any economic emergency is imposed, 
the CPRM) as well as the Left Front 
will, as always, make political capital 
out of the financial miseries or the 
state. And with the Lok Sabha elec¬ 
tions round the corner, any gain by 
the centre on the economic or finan- 
L cial front will be a pyrrhic victory as 
^it will boomerang on the Cooeressfl) 

, at the hustings. 

Tarun Ganguly 

limtvif mn I'l I iftai 


^Centre Can’t Buy MLAs Here’ 


Jyoti Basu, chief minister of We.sf 
Bengal, was interviewed by Tarun 
Ganguly a few days after the 
dismissal of NTR. Excerpts: 

After the dismissal of Dr 
Farooq Abdullah in Kashmir 
and NTR in Andhra Pradesh, do 
you feel threatened in West 
Bengal? 

A. Before these two ousters, 
there was another ouster—that of 
the Sikkim government—in the 
wrong way. The Congress party and 
the government (in the centre) re¬ 
moved Nar Bahadur Bhandari as 
the chief minister although he still 
had the majority. And, within a few 
days, that was proved. These events 
reflect the authoritarian nature of 
the Congress party and govern¬ 
ment. Therefore, this threat is no- 
ihing new. Such threats are there 
all the time. And, we have to be 
prepared for all eventualities. The 
subversion of parliamentary demo¬ 
cracy began in 1959 when the first 
Communist gov¬ 
ernment was 
thrown out in 
Kerala, even 
though we (the 
Communists) had 
a majority in the 
Assembly. 

Q: Dr Ashok 
Mitra, the West 
Bengal finance 
minister, said 
that since the 
Congress(I) can¬ 
not Buy the MLAs 
here to topple the 
government, the 
Congress(I) gov¬ 
ernment in the 
centre is adopt¬ 
ing a newimet- 
hod- economic 
squeeze —to achieve its aims. Is it 
true? 

A: The government in the centre, 
if it wants to get rid of us, cannot do 
as they have done in other places: 
by buying up MLAs. But a situaripn 
may be created where, under the 
Constitution, they have the powers 
to dismiss a government for econo¬ 
mic bankruptcy and things like 
that. I do not know whether they 
will do that. 

Q: Do you see a deliberate pat¬ 
tern behind the creation of trouble 
in the non-Congress(I)-ruled states? 

A: I have been sa^ng all the time 
that there is a pattern. I have also 
said that the Congress party and 
the government do not believe in 
democracy. Sometimes they act 
democratically because there are 


pressures from the people... move¬ 
ments are there. But whenever they 
get an opportunity or whenever 
they are in difficulty, they remove 
governments undemocratically. 

S ; Right from the panchaval 
s to the Howrah municipal elec¬ 
tions, the Left Front's popularity 
has diminished. With the Lok 
Sabha polls around the corner, how 
do you propose to fight the elec¬ 
tions? 

A: As far as the panchayat elec¬ 
tions are concerned, there was no 
unity among the Left parties. All 
the parties—I mean the ruling par¬ 
ties—fought against each other. 
Therefore, the Congress did make 
some gams but it was not that 
significant, since it was a result of 
the disunity among the Left parties. 
Even now, we control 70 per cent of 
the panchayats. But it is true that in 
the byelections the Congre^(I)'did 
make more gains than the Leh par¬ 
ties. The Left parties also increased 
their vote but the Congress(I) has 
gained much 
more compara¬ 
tively. We have 
analysed the en¬ 
tire situation par¬ 
ticularly because 
the Parliamen¬ 
tary elections are 
in the offing and 
we have taken 
corrective mea¬ 
sures so that the 
Congress(I) can¬ 
not mislead the 
people in the way 
that it has been 
doing. 

Q: Is it that the 
people expected 
too much from 
your govern¬ 
ment? 

A: That is not entirely untrue. 
Expectations certainly were there; 
there is nothing wrong with that. 
And in certain departments we 
have not been able to succeed as we' 
should have. For all these (fai¬ 
lures), corrective measures are 
being taken. 

Q: Recently there have been re¬ 
ports in the press that the CPI(M) is 
not as united as it was before. 
Could you comment? 

A: The CPI(M) is absolutely un¬ 
ited. There is no difficulty inside 
our party. But within the Left Front 
there was some dissension. We are 
trying to settle all that and we have 
been able to make advances in 
respect of maintaining unity. 




BOOKEXgACT 

Mafia in the 
Vatican 

John Paul / was Pope for only 33 days. 
Now, six years after his death, DAVID 
YALLOP, in his hook, In God’s Name 
(published by Jonathan Cape, London, and distributed in 
India by UBS Publishers' Distributors, 5 Ansari Road, New 
Delhi 110002; price £9.05) claims that the Pope was 
murdered as he was preparing for a crackdown on the Mafia 
which had infiltrated into the Vatican. We publish exclusive 
extracts from this current bestseller in Europe and America, 
an investigation which has shocked the world 



T he spiritual leader of nearly 
one-fifth of the world’s 
population wields immense 
power: but any uninformed 
observer of Albino Luciani at the 
beginning of His reign as Pope John 
Paul I would have found it difficult 
to believe that this man truly embo¬ 
died such power. The diffidence and 
humility emanating from this small, 
quiet, 65 year-old Italian had led 
many to conclude that this Papacy 
would not be particularly notewor¬ 
thy. The well-informed, however, 
knew differently:Albiiio Luciani had 
embarked on a revolution. 

On 28 September, 1978 he had 
been Pope for thirty three days. In 
jittle more than a month he had 
initiated various courses of action 
which, if completed, would have a 
direct and dynamic effect upon us 
all. The majority in this world would 
applaud his decisions, a minority 
would be appalled. The man who hail 
quickly been labelled 'The Smiling 
Pope’ intended to remove the smiles 
from a number of faces on the follow¬ 
ing day 

That evening Luciani sat down to 
dinner in the third-floor dining-room 
of the Apostolic Palace within Vati¬ 
can City. With him, were his two 
secretaries, Father Diego Lorenzi, 
who had worked closely with him in 
Venice for ovet two years when, as a 
Cardinal, Luciani had been Pat- 
riaich there, and Father John 
Magee, newly, acquired since the 
Papal, election. As the nuns who 
worked in the Papal Apartments 
hovered, anxiously. Albino Luciani 
ate a frugal meal of clear soup, veal, 
fresh beans and a little salad. He 
sipped occasionally from a glass of 


writei and considered the events of 
the dav and the decisions he had 
made He had not wanted the |ob. He 
had not sought or canvas.sed foi the 
Papacy. Now as Head of State the 
awesome lesponsibilities were his 

While Sisters Vincenza, Assunt.a, 
Cloiinda and Gabrietta (luietly 
seivc’d the three men as they watch 
ed on television the events which 
preociupied Italv that evening, 
olhei men in othei places were being 
caused tleep an.xiety by the activities 
of Albino Luciani. 

One lloor below the Papal Apart¬ 
ments the lights were still on in the 
Vatican Bank. Its head, Bishop Paul 
Marcinkiis. had othet mo;e pressing 
problems on his mind than his even¬ 
ing meal. Chicago-born Marcinkus 
had learned about survival on the 
back-streets of Cicero. Illinois. Dur 
ing his nieteoiic rise to the position 
of ‘Cod’s Banker’ he had survived 
many moments ol iiisis Now he was 
confronted with the most seiious lie 
had ever faced In the jiast thirty- 
three days his colleagues in the Rank 
had noticed a remarkable change in 
the man who controlled the Vati¬ 
can’s millions. The bfti in, 16-stone 
extrovert had become moody and 
introspective. He was visibly losing 
weight and his face had acquired a 
grey pallor. Vatican City in many 
respects is a village and secrets are 
hard to keep in a village. Word had 
reached Marcinkus that the new 
Pope had quietly begun his own 
personal investigation of the Vatican 
Bank and specifically into the 
methods Marcinkus was using to run 
that Bank. Countless times since ^e' 
arrival of thfe pevy JifatiwkSs 
had regretted that business in 1972 



concerning the Banca Cattolica del 
Veneto. 

Vatican Secretary of State Cardin¬ 
al Jean Villot was another who was 
still at his desk on that September 
evening. He studied the list of 
appointments, resignations to be 
asked for. and transfers which the 
Pope had handed to him one hour 
previously. He had advised, aigiied, 
remonstrated Iwt to no avail. Luciani 
had been adamant. It was by any 
standards a dramatic reshuffle. It 
would set the Church in new direc¬ 
tions; directions which Villot, and 
the others on the list who were about * 
to be replaced, considered highly 
dangerotis. When these changes 
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were announced there would be mil¬ 
lions of words written and uttered by 
the world’s media, analysing, dissect¬ 
ing, prophesying, explaining. The 
real explanation, however, would not 
be discussed, would not be given a 
public airing—there was one com¬ 
mon denominator, one fact that link¬ 
ed each of the men about to be 
replaced. Villot was aware of it. 
More important, so wap the Pope. It 
had been one of the factors that had 
caused him to act: to strip these men 
vof real power and put them into 
^datively harmless positions. Ji was 
P'eemasoiiry. 

/ The evidence the Pope hatd ac¬ 
quired indicated that within the 


Pope John Paul with mem¬ 
bers of the Curia who always 
pried on him (above) and 
(inset) Cardinal VHiol, 
secretary of the slate, who ' 
was allegedly Mrt of the conr. 
spiracy, whbropePaulVl ■ 
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Vatican City State there were over 
100 Masons, ranging from Cardinals 
to priests. This despite the fact that 
Canon Law stated that to be a 
Freemason ensured automatic ex- 
communication. Luciani was further 
preoccupied with an illegal masonic 
lodge which had penetrated far 
beyond Italy in its search for wealth 
and power. It called itself P2. The 
fact that it had penetrated the Vati¬ 
can walls and formed links with 
Pfiests, bishops and even CardinaK 
made P2 anathema to Albino 
Luciani. 

Villot had already become deeply 
concerned about the new papai y 
before this latest bombshell. He was 
one of the very few vs'ho was aware of 
the dialogue taking place between 
the Pope and the State Department 
in Washington. He knew that on if 
Octobei the Vatican would be receiv 
ing a Congressional delegation, and 
that on 24 Octobei the delegation 
would be having a piivato d’liliciuc 
with the Pope The subiett hiith 
coiittol. 

Villot had looked carctullv at ilie 
Vatican dossier on Albino Lticiani 
He had also lead the secret memot 
aiidum that Luciani, then Bishtip of | 
Vittorio Veneto, had sent to Paul Vf 
befote the Papal announcement of 
the encvclical Hiim,wje Vitji, an 
encyclical which prohibited Catho 
lies using anv aitificial form of birth 
control His own discussions with 
Imciani had left him in no doubt 
wheie the now Pope stood on this 
issue Ec|UdIly, in Villot’s mind, there 
vsas no doubt what Paul’s successoi 
was now planning to do Theie was tu 
be a dramatic change of position 
.Some would agiee with Villot’s ciew 
that It was a lieiiayal of P.iul Vf 
Many would acclaim it .is the 
Church’s gieatest contribution to the 
twentieth century 

In Buenos Aiies, anotliei banket 
Roberto Calvi, bad Pope John Paul 1 | 
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on his mind as September 1978 drew 
to a close. In the preceding weeks he 
had discussed the problems posed by 
the new Pope with his protectors, 
Licio Celli and Umberto Ortolani, 
two men who could list among their 
many assets their complete control 
of Calvi, chairman of Banco Ambro- 
siano. Calvi had been beset with 
problems even before the Papal elec¬ 
tion that placed Albino Luciani upon 
St Petei’s chair. The Bank of Italy 
had been secretly investigating Caf- 
vi’s Mil.in hank since April. It was an 
invesng.ation prompted by a myste¬ 
rious poster campaign against Calvi 
whicti bad eiupted in late 1977: 
postci s wh>ch gave details of some of 
Calvi’s criminal activities and hinted 
at woildwide criminal acts. 

C alvi was aware of exactly what 
progress the Bank of Italy was 
mak’iig with its' investigation. His 
closer Iritndship with Licio Gelli en- 
Slued a dai bv day account of it. He 
was iquallv aware of the Papal in- 
vc.stigation into the Vatican Bank, 
fake Marciiikus he knew it was only 
a m.itter of lime before the two 
independent investigations realised 
That to piobe ore of these financial 
enipiies was to probe both. He wa.s 
doing everything within his consider¬ 
able power to thwart the Bank of 
Italy and protect his financial 
empire, from which he was in the 
process of stealing over one million 
dollars. 

Careful analysis of Roberto Calvi’s 
piisinoti in September 1978 makes it 
abundantly i loai ihai if Pope Paul 
was Mivieedtd by an honest man 
tli'-n Caiv! lac-'d total ruin, the col- 
biusf el Ills b.nik and certain inipris- 
onme'i! llu'i is no doubt whatever 
th.it \lbin.> ' acani was just such a 
man 

In New \ork, Sicilian banker 
Micl.eli Sindona had also been anx¬ 
iously monitoring Pope John Paul’s 


The Vatican Reacts 

IN REPLY TO YOUR TELEX OF 16TU JULY, THE VATICAN'S REACT10. 
TO THE BOOK IN GOD’S IS ONE Cl ASTONISHKCNT AND 

REPROBATION AT THE FORMULATION IN A BOOK OF ASSUMPTIONS TH 
ANYONE WHO knOV/S THE FACTS AND p" • .nrc; INVOLVED WILL 

RECOGf WELL AS 

R ev. Romeo Panciroli, director ol the Vatican press office and who is 
also mentioned in the book, in a message to Scnday, termed the book 
“fanciful and absurd.” The full text of his message reads: “The Vatican’s 
reaction to the book In Cod’s Name is one of astonishment and reprobation 
at the formulation in a book of assumptions that anyone who knows the 
facts and personalitie.s involved will recognise it as being totally fanciful 
and absurd as well as defamatory to the memory and reputations of 
persons dead and living and in support of which no proof is offered nor due 
attention given to official documents of the period.” 


activities. For over three years Sin- 
dona had been fighting the Italian 
government’s attempts to have him 
extradited. They wanted him 
brought to Milan to face charges 
involving fraudulent diversion of 225 
million dollars. Earlier that year, in 
May, it appeared that Sindona had 
finally lost the long battle. A Federal 
Judge had ruled that the extradition 
request should be granted. 

Sindona remained on a 3 million 
dollar bail while his lawyers pre¬ 
pared to play one last card.Theyj, 
demanded that the United States 
Government prove, that there was 
well-founded evidence to justify ex¬ 
tradition. Sindona asserted that the 
charges brought against him by the 
Italian Government were the work of 
Communist and other left-wing 
politicians. His lawyers also asserted 
that the Milan prosecutor had con¬ 
cealed evidence that would clear 
Sindona and that if their client was 
returned to Italy he would almost 
certainly be assassinated. The hear¬ 
ing was scheduled for November. 

That summer, in New York, others 
were equally active on behalf of 
Michele Sindona.One Mafia mem- 
ber,Luigi Ronsisvalle, a professional 
killer, was threatening the life of 
witness Nicola Biase, who had earliet 
given evidence against Sindona in 
the extradition proceedings. The 
Mafia also had a contract out on the 
life of assistant United States attor¬ 
ney John Kenney, who was Chief 
Prosecutor in the extradition pro¬ 
ceedings., The fee being offered for 
the murder of the Government attor¬ 
ney was 100.000 dollars. 

If Pope John Paul I continued to 
dig into the affairs of the Vatican 
Bank then no amount of Mafia con¬ 
tracts would help Sindona in his 
fight against being returned to Italy. 
The web of corruption at the Vatican 
Bank, which included the laundering 
of Mafia money through that Bank, 
went back beyond Calvi: back to 
Michele Sindona. 

In Chicago another Prince of the 
Catholic Church worried and fretted 
about events in the Vatican City: 
Cardinal John Cody, head of the 
richest arch-diocese in the world. 
Cody ruled over two-and-a-half mil¬ 
lion Catholics and nearly 3,000 
priests, over 450 parishes and an 
annual income that he refused to 
reveal in its entirety to anyone. It 
was in fact in excess of 250 million 
dollars. Fiscal secrecy was only one 
of the problems that whirled around 
Cody. By 1978 he had ruled Chicago 
for thirteen years. In those years the 
demands foi; his replacement had 
reached extraordinary proportions. 
Priests, nuns, lay workers, people 
from many secular professions had 
petitioned Rome in their thousands 
for the removal of a man they re* 
garded as a despot. I 

Pope Paul had agonised for years 
about removing Cody. He had on at 
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occasion actually steeled fore Luciani’s election to continue, 
and made the decision, only then the act of murder had to be 
Ip revc^ the order at the last mo- masked. There could be no dramatic 
ijient. The complex, tortured perso- shooting of the Pope in the middle of 
nahty of Paul was only part of the St Peter’s Square; no public attack 
raason for the vacillation. Paul knew that would inevitably give rise to a 

mat other secret allegations had full, searching enquiry as to why this 

been made against Cody, with a quiet, holy man had been elimin- 

substantial amount of evidence ated. The sudden death would have 
which indicated the urgent need to to be achieved in such a manner that 
replace the Cardinal of Chicago. public questions and anxiety would 
During late September, Cody ce- be reduced to a minimum, 
ceived a phone call from Rome. The • The most efficient way to kill the 

Vatican City village had leaked Pope was by poison— a poison that 

. another piece of information—in- when administered would leave no 
^ formation well paid for over the tell-tale external signs. Research in¬ 
years by Cardinal Cody. The caller dicates that there are over two hun- 
told the Cardinal that where Pope dred such drugs which would fulfil 
Paul had agonised his successor John the task. The drug digitalis is but one 
Paul had acted. The Pope had de- of this number. It has no taste. No 
cided that Cardinal John Cody was smell. It can be added to food, drink 
to be replaced. or existing proprieta^ drugs without 

Over at least three of these men the unsuspecting victim becoming 
lurked the shadow 
Qf another, Licio 
Gelli. Men called 
him ‘II Buratti- 
naio’—the Puppet 
Master. The puppets 
were many and were 
placed in numerous 
countries. He con- 
4troUed P2 and 
j through it he con- 
•trolled Italy. In 
Buenos Aires, the 
city where he discus¬ 
sed the problem of 
the new Pope with 
Calvi, the Puppet 
Master had orga¬ 
nised the trimphant 
return to power of 
General Peron—a 
fact that Peron sub¬ 
sequently acknow¬ 
ledged by kneeling 
a,t Gelli’s feet. If 
Marciokus or Calvi 
were threatened by 
the various courses 
of action planned Cardinal Cody of Chicago (left foregnmnd) with Pope Panl VI. 

, by Albino Luciani, it Helen Wilson Is behind the Pope _ 

Lwas in Licio Gelli’s direct interests alerted that he has taken a fatal 
that the threat should be removed. dose. 



It was abundantly clear that on 28 
September 1978, these six men. Mar 
cinkus, Villot, Calvi, Sindona, Cody 
end Gelli had much to fear if the 
papacy of John I continued. It is 
equally clear that all of them stood 
to gain in a variety of ways if Pope 
John Paul 1 should suddenly die. 

He did. 

t jow and why did darkness fall 
■ upon the Catholic Church on 28 
iptember 1978? 

The ‘why’ has already been estab¬ 
lished. There was a plethora of mo¬ 
tives. The ‘bow* also has an alarming 
number of possibilities. 

k * The murder would hSvq to be 
pchieved by stealth. For that .statys 
uo of corruption which existed be- 




• Whoever planned to murder the 
Pope in such a manner would have to 
have an intimate knowledge of Vati¬ 
can procedures. They would have to 
know that no matter what indica¬ 
tions remained after the act, there 
would be no autopsy. Given that they 
could be confident of that one fact 
then any one of two hundred drugs 
could be used. A drug such as digita¬ 
lis would kill in such a way that upon 
an external examination of the body 
the Vatican doctors would conclude 
that death had been causted by a 
heart attack. The conspirators would 
be fully aware that there was no¬ 
thing within the Apostolic laws 
directing that an autopsv should be 
carried out. Further, the conspir¬ 
ators would know that even if suspi¬ 
cions were aroused at the highest 


levels within the Vatican it would be 
virtually certain that Vatican offi¬ 
cials and examining doctors would 
content themselves with an 
elementary examination of the body. 
If a drug such as digitalis was indeed 
administered to an unsuspecting 
Luciani in the late evening then 
there was the virtual certainty that 
the Pope would retire to his room for 
the night. He would go to bed and 
then to his final sleep. Death would 
occur between two to six hours after 
consumption of the fatal dose. The 
Pope kept beside his bed, on the 
small table with his battered alarm 
clock, a bottle of Effortil, a liquid 
medicine that he had been taking for 
some years to alleviate low blood 
pressure. A fatal dose of digitalis, 
naif a teaspoonful, would be unde¬ 
tectable if added to the medicine. 

The only other medicines the Pope 
was taking were 
vitamin pills three 
times a day with his 
meals and a course 
of injections for the 
adrenal cortex, 
drugs to stimulate 
the gland that sec¬ 
retes adrenalin. 
Again these were 
taken to assist the 
low blood pressure. 
Courses of these in¬ 
jections were given 
twice yearly, in the 
spring and in the au¬ 
tumn. The propriet¬ 
ary drugs varied. 
One of them fre¬ 
quently used was 
Cortiplex, These in¬ 
jections were admi¬ 
nistered by Sister 
Vincenza. Luciani 
was taking a course 
of them during his 
Papacy, hence the 
need for Vincenza 
His dote frlcaa in the Papal Apart 

_ ments. The drugs 

used for the injections, like the 
Effortil by the bedside, could have 
been tampered with easily. No spe¬ 
cial precautions were made about 
the storage of these drugs. Access to 
them would not have presented any 
problem to a person with murder in 
mind. Indeed, as will be demons 
trated, access to any part of the 
Papal Apartments ho 

problem to anyone determined to 
end the life of Albino Luclaini 

At 4.30 am on the morning of 
Friday 29 September Si.ster Vincen¬ 
za carried a flask of coffee to the 
study as usual. A few moments later 
she knocked on the Pope’s bedroom 
door and called out, ‘Good morning. 
Holy Father’. For once there wa.s no 
reply. Vincenza waited for a moment 
then padded away quietly, At 4.43 
a.m. she returned. The tray of coffee 
in the study was untouched. Shg ; 










What does progress mean to a family 
living on a small farm? 

A time for reaping 
the pick of the harvest 


P rogress means different things 
to different people To some it 
might mean an elecaic iron or 
fan Or modern medicine that 
saves their child s life to others, 

It IS simply the means to provide 
a root over their heads, clothes to 
cover themselves and three 
square meals a day 

tor Fukaram, the problem 
was pests that regularly ruined the 
crop he so carefully sowed and 
tended Until Rallis came to his 
rescue Rallis provided him with 
modern pesticides at an affordable 
cost And useful advice on better 
crop maintenance 

Once Fukaram considered 
selling off his little plot of land 
and moving to the city in search 
of a job Now he tills the soil 
happily, reaping the fruits of his 
labour He knows his children will 
inherit a better life than he ever 
expected Opportunities he only 


dreamt of, will soon be within 
their reach 

In our vast and ancient land, 
there are places time seemed to 
have passed by Not any longer 
Now times are changing Slowly 
but surely the benefits of 
progress are reaching out to the 
remotest village, down to every 
man woman and child 

From consumer durables to 
engineering, from fertilizers and 
pesticides to pharmaceuticals and 
fine chemicals, from fisheries to 
garment exports, the diversified 
activities of Rallis Multi- 
Technology Group contribute to 
the welfare of people in different 
walks of life Touch the lives of 
ordinary people Help improve 
the quality of life And help make 
impossible dreams possible 

For these are the ideals 
embedded in our policies 
The vital impetus behind our 
operating philosophy 



R ALLIS 

Mum-Technology Group 


^erl»llsers 
Pe^tici(k> 
PharmaceuticdK 
Consumer Dur<3bies 
Fine ChemicaK 
Engfneermg 
Export House 


Helping people in all walks of life 
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I woikcd loi I uciani since 1959 m 
1 VcncU) Not once in eigjil 

t II It ns h 111 he oieislept Anxious- 
h 'u inovKl to the bedroom door 
Hid li toDtd There was no sound 
slit knocked on the dooi, timidly at 
lirst then with gieater force Still 
thill vi.is silence 1 here was a light 
shining from under the door of the 
I belliooni She knocked again on the 
bcdiooni door Still there was no 
answti Opening the door she saw 
Vlbino 1 iiciani sitting up in bed He 
was wealing his glasses and gripped 
in his hands were some sheets of 
paper His head was turned to the 
,i ight and the lips were parted show 
mg his teeth It was not the smiling 
liee that had so impressed the mu 
lions but an expression of agony She 
felt his pulse Recently she re 
counted that moment to me 

It was a miracle that I survived I 
ha\ t a bad heart I pushed the bell to 
summon the socretaiics, then I went 
out to tmd the other Sisters and 
awaki n Don Diego ' 

I he 'iisteis resided on the far side 
ot the I’apal Apaitments Father 
Migic sl< pt upstaiis in the attic 
lie I I itlii r I oien/i was sleeping on 
a tcriipoi IIV basis neat to the Pope s 
bcdiooiti while his own loom in the 
Hill aii.i pitvioiislv occupied by 
P.nil s >ttiitai\ Monsignoi Macchi, 
was being le decorated He was 
I shaken out ot his sleep bv Sister 
I Vmeiti/a 

\ minibei ot earlv using Romans 
had lb cadi noted with quiet satis 
facuon the light shining from the 
I'opi \ bedroom It wks good to know 
vou wi ic not the only one up at such 
an I nil hour The light had re 
iiiaiiK el unnotieeci thioughout the 
night III Vnieaii sceuiity guards 
I A halt tia/cd Diego Loicnzi gazed 
at the lifeless body ot Albino 
I I lie lain N't\t to lespond was Father 
Magee I oi the second time within 
I two months lie looked upon a dead 
Pope but in maikedly different eir 
I euiTisiariees When Paul VI had died 
on 6 August, 
many were 
gathered aiound 
the death bed in 
Castel Gandolfo, 
the Papal sum 
mei residence 
just outside 
Rome Medical 
bulletins gave a 
highly detailed 
account of the 
last twenty tour 
hours of Paul’s 
life and an equal 
ly detailed 
account of the 
sequence of 
physical ailments 
that led to his 
death at 9 40 pm 
Now after a 
mere 33 days as 


I Paul Marcinkus 
enters the \atiian 
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Geill (left) with former Prime Minister of Italy, Giulio Andreotti 


Pope, Albino Luciani had di 
ed alone Cause of death’ Time ot 
death’ 

A ftei one of the shot test t n 
claves in history, one oi tne shot 
test reigns No Pope hat! died so 
quickly after Ins election To find a 
briefer Papacy it is neressaij to go 
back to 1605, to the days of the 
Medici Leo XI who had sen i d fi i 17 
days How had Albino Luciarii died’ 
Father Magee s fust action wa to 
telephone Secietaiy ol btatc Villot 
residing two tloors below Less than 
twelve hours earlier Albino Liieiaiio 
had told Villot of his impcndirg 
replacement by Benelli N'ow t.ii 
from being a foimer Seeieiiii ot 
State, the Pope’s death not only 
ensured he would remain m otfi e 
until a successor was elected, he il^o 
assumed the role of Canierlengo 
virtually acting head of the Climili 
By 5 00 a m Villot was m the Popi •, 
bedroom and had confii ined foi him 
self that Albino Luciani was dead 
If Luciani died naturally, trie sub 
sequent actions and instnictioi. 
given by Villot are complete h max 
phcable His behaviout only htcorn 
es understandable when telated to 
one specific conclusion I ithei Cai 
dinal lean Villot was part of a ton 
spiracy to murder the Pope, oi he 
saw clear evidence in the Papal 
bedroom indicating the Pope had 
been murdeied, and promptly detti 
mined that to protect the Chutch the 
evidence must be destroyed 
Beside the Pope’s bed on a small 
table was the medicine that Luciani 
had been taking for low blood pi ess 
ure Villot pocketed the medicine 
and removed the notes on the Papal 
transfers and appointments from the 
dead Pope’s hands They followed 
the meaicine into Villot’s pocket 


I Fiom Ills study desk his last will was 
' leinoiii! \lso to vanish from the 
be ell (loni wei e the Pope's glasses and 
hipii^ None of the>e items has 
< lei bte-n seen again Villot then 
^ie,«tf d tor the shocked members of 
the I’oiK s lioust'hold a totally ficti¬ 
tious ac( ounr of the circumstances 
if niing to the finding of Luciani’s 
' boili He imposed a vow of silence 
• cone Lining Sister Vincenza’s discov- 
eii incl instructed the household 
I that news ot the death was to be 
suppre'ssed until he indicated other¬ 
wise I hen sitting in the Pope’s study 
lie began to make a senes of tele 
phone tails 

Based ein the eye witness accounts 
ot people 1 have intei viewed, the 
medicine, the glasses, the slippers 
I and the Pope’s last will were all m 
I the bedioom and the Papal study 
be'fore Villot entered the rooms Af- 
t( r his initial visit and examination 
' all the Items had vanished 

News of the death was given to 
Caidinal Confalonieii, the 86-year- 
I old Dean of the Sacred College Then 
to t ai dinal Casaroh, head of Vatican 
diplomaci Villot instructed the 
I nuns on the switchboard to locate his 
I'tputi and the number three in the 
(hilleh Iiierarchv, Archbiship 
Giuseppe Capno, who was on holi- 
d IV in Montecatini Only then did he 
tf lephone Doctor Renato Buzzonetti, 
deputy head of the Vatican’s health 
sen ice Next he lang the guard room 
ot the Swiss Guard Speaking to 
Sergeant Hans Roggan, Villot told 
him to come immediately to the 
Papal Apartments 
Father Diego Lorenzi, the only 
man to have accompanied Luciani 
from Venice, Wandered shocked and 
bewildered through the Apartments. 
He had lost a man who over the past 
two years had been a second fattier. 
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in tears he 
attempted to 
understand, to 
hnd some mean¬ 
ing. When Villot 
eventually de¬ 
cided that the 
world could know, 
millions would 
share Lorenzi’s 
grief 

Despite Villot’s 
stricture that the 
news must not 

K leak out, Diego 
Lorenzi tele- 
1 1 phoned Luciani’s 
doctor, Gius.'ppe 
Da Ros. He i>''d 
been Luciani’s 
physician for over 
twenty years. 

Lorenzi vividly re¬ 
members the doc¬ 
tor’s reaction. “He 
was shocked. 

He.askedmethe 
cause but I didn’t 
know. Doctor Da 
Ros was equally 
mystified. He said he would drive ro 
Venice immediately and catch a 
plane to Rome.’’ 

Lorenzi’s next phone call was to 
Albino’s niece Pia, who was probably 
closer to her uncle than any other 
member of the family. Diego Lorenzi 
would appear to have been the only 
member of the Church to appreciate 
that even Popes have relatives. 
Lorenzi naturally felt that the family 
warranted a personal phone call 
rather than hearing the news on the 
radio. 

“We found him this morning. You 
need a great faith now.” Many were 
going to be in need of a great faith. 
Many were going to have to suspend 
belief to swallow what Villot and his 
colleagues would say within the next 
few days. 

The news was starting to spread 
through the Vatican village. In the 
courtyard near the Vatican Bank 
Sergeant Roggan met Bishop Paul 
Marcinkus. It was 6.45 am, What the 
President of the Vatican Bank, who 
lives in the Villa Stritch on Via della 
Nocetta in Rome and is not a re¬ 
nowned early riser was doing in the 
Vatican so early remains a mystery. 
The Villa Stritch is a 20-minute drive 
from the Vatican. Roggan blurted 
out the news. “The Pope is dead.” 
Marcinkus just stared at the 
Sergeant of the Swiss Guard. Roggan 
moved closer to the head of the 
Vatican Bank. “Papa Luciani. Is 
Dead. They found him in his bed.” 

Marcinkus continued to stare at 
Roggan without amr reaction. Even¬ 
tually the Swiss Guard moved on, 
leaving Paul Marcinkus staring after 
him. 

Some days later during the Pope’s 
funeral, Marcinkus proffered an ex¬ 
planation for his curious behaviour. 


extract 



Pope Paul VI and Albino Luciani in Venire 


“Sorry, 1 thought you had gone 
mad.” 

Dr Buzzonetti made a brief ex¬ 
amination of the body. He advised 
Villot that the cause of death was 
acute myocardial infarction, a heart 
attack. The doctor put the time of 
death at about 11.00 pm on the 
previous evening. 

T o determine the time of death as 
11.00 pm and the cause as 
myocardial infarction is a medical 
impossibility. 

Villot had already decided before 
Buzzonetti’s examination, which 
took place at approximately 6 am, 
that the body ot Albino Lucian 
should be immediately embalmed. 
Even before his phone call to Cardin¬ 
al Confalonieri at 5.15 am Villot had 
put into motion the initial course of 
action to ensure a rapid embalm¬ 
ment. The Signoiacci brothers 
Ernesto and Renato had embalmed 
the last two Popes. Now, a dawn 
telephone call and a Vatican car that 
arrived at 5.00 am were the opening 
acts in what was to prove a long day 
for the Signoracci brothers. For them 
to have been contacted so early 
clearly establishes that the Vatican 
had spoken to the Institute of Medi¬ 
cine, who employ the brothers, and 
given instruction.s between 4.45 am 
and 5.00 am. 

At 7.00 am, more than two hours 
after the death had been discovered 
by Sister Vincenza, the world at 
large remained ignorant of the fact 
that Pope John Paul I was no more. 
The Vatican village, meanwhile, was 
totally ignoring Villot’s edict. Car¬ 
dinal Benelli in Florence heard the 
news by telephone at 6.30 am.Grief- 
stricken and openly crying, he im¬ 
mediately retired to his room and 


began to pray. All 
the hopes, 
dreams, aspira¬ 
tions were shat¬ 
tered. The plans 
Luciani had made, 
the changes, the 
new direction, all 
had come to no¬ 
thing. When a 
Pope dies, all deci¬ 
sions yet to be 
announced, die 
with him. Unless 
his successor de¬ 
cides to carry 
them through. 

By 7.20 am the 
bells in the parish 
church in Albino 
Luciani’s birth¬ 
place, Canale 
U’Agordo, were 
tolling. Vatican 
Radio remained 
silent on the 
death. Finally at 
7.27 am, some two- 
and-three-quarter 

__ hours after the 

death had been discovered by 
Si.ster Vincenza, Cardinal Villot felt 
sufficiently in control ot events: 
This morning, September 29th, 1978, 
about 5.30, the Private Secretary of 
the Pope, contrary to custom not 
having found the Holy Father in the 
chapel of his private apartment, 
looked for him in his room and found 
him dead in bed with the light on, 
like one who was intent on reading. 
The physician. Dr Renato Buzzonetti, 
who hastened at once, verified the 
death, which took place presumably 
towards eleven o’clock yesterday 
evening, as ‘Sudden death that could 
be related to acute myocardial in¬ 
farction.’ 

Later bulletins stated that the 
secretary in question was Father 
Magee who, according to the Vati¬ 
can, usually said Mass with the Pope 
at 5 30 am, and that the Pope had 
been reading The Imitation of 
Christ, the fifteenth-century work 
usually attributed to Thomas a 
Kempis. 

Along with the medicine, the Pap¬ 
al notes, the will, the glasses and the 
slippers. Sister Vincenza and her 
discovery of the body at 4.45 am had 
vanished. Even with two-and-three- 
quarter hours in which to concoct a 
story, Villot and those who advised 
him made a botch of it. While every 
newspaper and radio and television 
station in the free world was car¬ 
rying stories based on the Vatican 
bulletins, Villot was having difficul¬ 
ties keeping his ship watertight, gn 


NEXT WEEK 

The concluding part of the extracts 
from David Yallop's In God's Name 
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POLITICS 

Wooing of the CPKM) 


China steals a march over Russia 


I t is always a rare honour to be 
invited to China’s republic day 
celebrations. This year one of the 
CPI(M)’s senior leaders, P. Sundar- 
ayya, was among the guests of the 
Chinese government at the republic 
day celebrations held in Beijing on 1 
October. The 71-year-old Sundar 
ayya, a known hardliner within the 
party, has been the general secretary 
of the CPI{M) since its inception, 
following a split in Indian communist 
movement, till the present incum 
bent to the office, E.M.S. Namboodti- 

f iad, a former chief minister of Kera- 
a, took over in 1978 
The Indian communist movement 
split into two factions—the Commun¬ 
ist Party of India and the Communist 
Parly of India (Marxist)—following 
an ideological split between Moscow 
and Beijing. While the CPI chose to 
follow a pro-Soviet stance, the 
CPI(M), resenting Khruschev's de- 
Stalinisarion campaign, opted for a 
policy of equidistance from both 
Moscow and Beijing. 

The present Chinese gesture is a 
manifestation of the growing cordial¬ 


ity between the Chinese Communist 
Party and the CPI(M). The two Com¬ 
munist parties agreed to have a 
formal party-to-party relationship 
between them during a visit of three 
CPKM) politburo members—M. 
Basavpunniah, E.M.S. Namboodri- 
pad and Harkishan Singh Surjeet— 
to Beijing in April last year. Yet in 
the late Sixties and early Seventies 
China openly accused the CPI(M) of 
suppressing revolutionary move¬ 
ments. China’s support was then for 
the Maoist terrorist groups, general¬ 
ly know'ti as the Naxalites, formed 
oiiginally by CPIiM) dissidents in 
iyf)9, China has since admitted that 
it had made a “mistake'’ by lending 
its support to the Naxalites. 

Post Mao changes in China have 
brought about a distinct shift in 
China’s policies and perceptions ab¬ 
out India as well as in its choice of 
allies. Beijing has now chosen to 
cultivate friendship with the CPI(M) 
which has by now emerged as a party 
politically more powerful than the 
CPI Beijing first sent its signals in 
1978 by inviting the CPl(M) polit¬ 




TM Jyoti Basu with a jdsilinx Chioasc goodwill delegation In CahaittA. 


buro member P. Ramamurthi, who 
was then in North Korea attending a 
meeting of the Korean Workers’ Par¬ 
ty, to visit China.' Nothing much, 
however, was accomplished by 
Ramamurthi’s visit—the first ever 
by a CPI(M) leader—to China. The 
timing was wrong: the then Indian 
foreign minister, Atal Behari Va¬ 
jpayee was visiting China at about 
the same time Ramamurthi arrived 
in the country. Understandably, Chi¬ 
na played down Ramamurthi’s visit. 
Besides, in the dispute between Chi¬ 
na and Vietnam, the CPI(M) openly 
sided with Vietnam. 

In the following six years at least 
six of the eight CPl(M) politburo 
members have visited China. They 
are: E. Balanandan, Samar Mukhcr- 
jee, M. Basavpunniah, the late Prom¬ 
ode Dasgupta, Harkishan Singh Sur¬ 
jeet and Jyoti Basu. Besides, a num¬ 
ber of middle-ranking CPl(M) lead¬ 
ers representing different front orga¬ 
nisations of the party have been to 
China during this period. 

The CPI(M), however, has strong 
differences with the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Party on many vital issues, 
notably on questions regarding Kam¬ 
puchea andVietnam. In both these 
instances, the CPI(M) stands by Viet¬ 
nam, The party is also highly critical 
of China’s relationshm with the Un¬ 
ited States as it is of China’s approv¬ 
al of US arms supplies to Pakistan, i 
The CPI(M) feels China has been on 
the wrong side, both in Angola and 
Afghanistan. In contrast, the CPI(M) 
sees nothing wrong in the Soviet 
presence in Af^anistan although it 
opposed Brezhnev’s plan for an 
Asian collective security when it was 
mooted and does not approve of 
Russia’s unqualified support to Mrs 
Gandhi. On another important area' 
of international concern—the nuc¬ 
lear arms race—the CPI(M) shares 
the Soviet perception. However, 
Soviet overtures to cultivate the 
CPI(M) have not processed beyond 
a few visits by CPl(Ml leaders to the 
Soviet Union. The Russians have, 
teen particularly kten to establish 
closer links with the CPI(M) after 
the CPI strayeil away considerably 
from its orbit in the post-Emergency 
years. By all appearances, however, 
China has stolen a inarch over the 
teviet Union in building bridges 
with the CPKM). 

Tooriiar Pantlt^ CMiutta 
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AIADMK: ^Purified’? 


S. D Somasundaram forms the A DMK 


T he spilt m the AIADMK last 
month and the formation of S D 
Somasundaram’s splinter party, the 
4 Anna DMK (ADMK), has ironically, 
' had a salutary effect on the former. 
()\ei ilie vedis SDS (as SD Soma 
sundaram is populatls known) was 
sttipped ot the important poitiolios 
tike (.omnieicial taxes levenur and 
oxcist In his tinal days as a minister 
m the MtiR tabinti, Somasundatain 
was lilt with only the unimportant 
lood poitloiio Whfii the retolt did 
take (ilaei Som .sordaiam beiame a 
svmbol amioiil whom the disf,riin 
lUd ihoents oi tin AIAllMK 
i; iihci< d 

\s I II Is till A1\I)\1K IS eon 
ii 111 ! (1 Som isu id II on s let ot de 
liann has h id i |>iii it\iii(. etteet \ll 
lilt pt I sons I It tin iii\ till iitd out that 
till It w(i( nil ininv) wno weie 
;>t ISO ) I non i i.ir i with tin At M)Ml. 
Iiij li (oniniind |o lu d 'soinasund it 
im |'ait\ this iiiiliided two 
MADVIK Ml \s Is soiindaiiim ind 
1’ S k.iiul isvsams iiiii a tt w dislnet 
paitv tiiiuiioi lilt n tiu ol whom 
had lilt I t\ ht t n espi 111 it tiom tilt 
VlVDMk loilu till \l\nMK has 
hi til tit mstd ol i minibti ot 
(loit iiti il ti iiihlt 111 iki 1 s In 1 11 lit h\ 
mil Ilimiatui white Siimasiiinidi 
im lias 111 iMiiiiini iloiit tiu etnsioit 
III tIu AIADMK lanks is peieeptihle 
Howes er, this is to the AIADMK’s 
iih iiiiaf,i It li is itdiited nioupism 
eiiihlinit till pans to bt a eohtsue 
unit ai iht tivitiil luiietiiie when 
I ilietioiisaii lusr aiound the eoiner 
I Hie ttxoli ol Somasundaram has 
lire I ill tui III d to be a damp srgnib 
SDS ADMK hit', h id little impaet on 
the polilit il scenaiio m the state 
Though Somasundaram had pre 
dieted the exodus of 20 MLAs from 
AIADMK, only two MLAs 
have tmiied him Somasundaiam had 
said that his levoti would be similar 
to MtjR’s levoli 111 D>72 that signal 
led the biiih ot the AIADMK The 
initial signs howetei ate not favour 
able as tai as Somasundaiam is ton 
ei'incd In a bid to i \plim this awav 
sDS told St Ml v\ Dive mv piitv 
time and it will giow and bttome a 
forte to leckon with in the state ‘)0 
per tent of the AI4DMK MLAs and 
party cadres aie supporting me but 
because thev want to be in the ruling 
party they are delaying their res 
ignation from the AIADMK ” But 
this is hardly apparent tod«v*Aftera 
week long furore, public ftiteifest m 
the AlAD]^ split seems to be dying. 



ADMK chief S.D. Somasundaram 

Somasundaram is tiitieal of 
M( rR s administi.itive eapabihties as 
1 ehiit mtnistci At the paiiv level 
Sornt'sundaiam s allegation is that 
M(,R IS a dictatoi On two oihei 
issues Somasundai tin had lalien out 
with M(iR both ot which had popu 


lar endorsement: MGR*s haacQing of 
the $n Lankan situation, which peo* 
pie believed was insincoro; and did 
fact that MGR conferrem extra* 
constitutional powers on Jayalalitbi. 

Somatiundaram also personified 
the anti Congiess(I) school of 
thought in the AIADMK In di^ns* 
ing with Somasundaram, MGR has 
clearly indicated where his prionties 
he rhe AIADMK’s alignment with 
the Congress!I) is bound to irk many 
mpre partymen 

Although one is tempted to dismiss 
Somasundaram it cannot be for* 
gotten that MGR m 1972 was in a 
similar situation as the one Somgsun^ 
daiam finds himself in today The 
then CM Karunanidhi was contemp* 
tuous and derisive ot MGR The 
political observers also predicted a 
gloomv future for MGR But MGR 
was victorious Likewise, one cannpt 
dismiss Somasundaiam, though the 
tact that he has no mass appeal like 
MGR IS ceitainlv a big handicap. 
Somasundaiam told Sunpav, “Olti- 
matelv my ADMK pai tv will become 
moie poweiful than the AIADMK 
because people want simplicity and 
moialltv in public life 1 will strive 
toi ail ethos tiee of corruption The 
people are fed up with MGR because 
he IS dictator ” 

Anita Pratap, Madras 


LIIERArURE 

Award For Author 

44In my writing 1 have tried to I Soi 
Icomeclosei to the realities and bigs 


44 In my writing 1 have tried to 
I come closei to the realities and 
truths ot life,” said Dibyendu Pain, 
noted Bengali litterateui, who was 
awarded the prestigious Ananda 
Puroshkar on 9 September for litei 
ary excellence The prize carried a 
cash award of Rs 10,000 

This IS not the first prize Mr Palit 
has won for his brilliant wiitihg , 
but the Ananda Puroshkar at the 
age of 44 was a unique achieve 
ment “The recognition makes me 
happy, but the award will not make 
me change my creative stvle," 
asserted Mi Palit 

Born m 1949 in Bhagalpur, Bihar, 
Mr Palit, an advertising executive, 
leceived his foimal education at 
the Durgachrtian School, the alma 
mater of the famous Bengali novel 
ist Sarat Chandra Chattopadhaya 
Pei haps. It was this pioximity that 
enthused Mr Palit to start writing 
Alter the initial hesitant steps, Mr 
Palit sent one of his writings to the 
short story competition organised 
by the Bangiya Sahitya Panshad in 
1955 The young writer came first 
and he had not looked back ever 
since 


Soon after, he received the first 
big shock in his life when his father 
died leaving the whole family in the 
grip of starvation Mr Palit nas not 
forgotten the miseries of the past 
when he had to often go without 
food As he told Sunday, “I have 
seen the seamy side of life as well 
as the pleasant aspects.” 

Pqually at ease in 
writing poetry, Dibven 
du Palit, a writer of the 
citv and its people 
takes up his pen 
whenever he feels 
theie is something to 
write about “It is the 
piime duty of the crea¬ 
tive wliter to create an 
awaieness ot the sur 
roundings I cannot pre 
tions—no creative writer can ever 
boast of solving the problems of the 
people—I can only show them ivhat 
the problems are Only when these 
are pointed out, can people tackle 
them,” he said It is with this out¬ 
look that Dibyendu Palit has writ 
ten 20 novels, numerous Aort stor 
les and poems 
Tirthankar Ghosh, Calcutta 
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KARNATAKA 

The Fall of F.M. Khan 


The maverick M P is expelled Irani the partv 


F or I M Khan, the tnaveiick ton 
gress(l) MP from Karnataka, tht 
sillv news he heard over All India 
Radio on 19 September when he was 
expelled from the {.ongiess(I) sig 
nailed the final fall Khan fell vu tun 
to the same tripping act that o\cr 
the past foul yeais claimed the 
cream of what consisted tht Sanjav 
brigade Kamal Nath, Kamchandu 
Rath, Jagdishl vtler el a/ But v\hilt 
they went down quietly (today they 
remain in the party shoin off their 
clout), Khan’s sacking has laised a 
controversy In ictrospcct, Khan 
appears lucky to have suiMved so 
long, slipping and sliding ilong the 
sidelines, aftei the entry of the Rapv 
Gandhi coteiie 

Iionically enough the political 
sinking of 1 M Khaa began with a 
float On a wintiy Dectmbei dav in 
1981 the Rajya Sabha MP had his 
first taste of Raiiv Gandhi’s dislike of 
the Saniay cohorts Hit occasion was 
the “coronation’ of Raiiv Gandhi as 
a successor to Sanjav (landhi in the 
Congiess(I) The hcialding of the 
crown piinte was done at a massive 
convention ot the Youth Gongress(l) 
at Bangaloie in an unparalleled 
splutge of monev and sveophanev 
Khan eagei to show his lovaltv 
dtove tm to the tarmac ot the airport 
with a gaudv float in the toim of an 
aircraft Raiiv Gandhi the pilot 
turned politician, was to have sat in 
this contiaption foi a drive into the 
cits 

Khan’s advances were slighted the 
moment Rapv (landhi stepped oil his 
airplane With the image of Mr 
Clean ’ still clinging to him he quiet 
ly took an open leep to go into the 
city this however did not in any 
wav, tone down the vtilgai and un 
couth dimensions to the whole con 
vention 

Khan’s decline, howevei had be 
gun even eailier Soon after Saniav 
Gandhi’s death, Khan threw in his lot 
with Maneka Gandhi, then still at 1 
Safdarjung Road As things tuined 
out, It was the wrong hoise to back— 
and much to his discomfort Khan 
realised this a little too late Of 
course, Khan’s slip up was not forgot 
ten by the emerging force from the 
Prime Munster’s household 
But Khan desperately tried to 
make amends One of his first actions 
after the airport rebuff was to invite 
neatly 200 MPs for a dinner meeting 
and very subtly make known to the 
invitees that Rapv Gandhi would 
also be present at dinner But Rajiv 


(.indhi did not attend Perhaps, the 
riununies ot Khanls canvassing tor 
Mincka (>andhi as a successor to 
Saiijay still rankled m Rajiv Gan 
dhi s mind Not only did he not turn 
up at the dinner, but he made his 
decision known to all concerned well 
III idvatice Result only six MPs 
fiom Kainataka attended the dinnei 
meeting Khan’s dtiwnhill slide had 
be gun 

Since then, Khan maintained a low 



F.M. Khan 


profile, all the while trying to build 
up a base in New Delhi and even 
dabbling in Delhi University politics 
Even his renomination to the Raiya 
Sabha in 1982 hung in suspense, it 
was only a late energetic effort on 
the part of his good friend, R Gundu 
Rao, then chief ministet, that pulled 
him through 

Unfortunately lor Khan, he has 
also isolated himself from state poll 
tics and commands little or no sup 
port Congress(l) leaders here, ex 
cept Gundu Rao, blame him in part 
for the January 1983 debacle which 
saw the Congress(l) thrown out of 
power They ielate tvfo galling inci 
dents, Khan’s drunken biawl with a 
loriy driver and the subsequent 
brush with senior police officials 
here, second his blockading of two 
local newspapeis for publishing 
adveise reports Both incidents re 
cetved wide publicity that contri 
buted much to the steadily de 
teriorating image of the then Gundu 
Rao government I lit ough it all. Gun 
du Rao stood steadfastly by Khan In 
fact, Gundu Rao has gone on lecoid 
in the Assembly as haying said that 
given the choice between the chief 
ministership and V M Khan, he 
would opt tor the latter 

loday, Gundu Rao’s choice is even 
more intriguing between I M Khan 
and Mis Gandhi and hei Gongress(I) 
Indeed, more than Khan’s uttei 
ances, the focus is now on what 
Gundu Rao has to sav about the 
whole episode Save tor a stilt “no 
comment ’ Gundu Rao has refused to 
be drawn out on the issue But theie 
IS ample evidence that he is extreme 
ly unhappy about the whole thing 
Sources close to him sa\ that he is 
even contemplating a tup to New 
Delhi to get the expulsion revoked 
Gundu Rao, the> sa\, has never been 
known to desert or betray his friends 

The Khan sympathisers also be 
lieve that the expulsion ot the MP ts 
an “experimental exercise ’ under 
taken by the party high command to 
gauge the depth of the unhappiness 
of the so called loyalists Khan, they 
maintain, is an expendable politician 
in terms of votes By this the high 
command hopes to put a lid on future 
revolts However, if there is any sign 
of revolt in or exodus from the party. 
It IS likely that Khan’s expulsion may 
be withdrawn 

Sadly for Khan, there is no sign of 
any support for him from within the 
Congress(I) The 150 loyalist MPs 
who egged him in his disastrous 
venture have crawled back in their 
shells Khan’s pathetic statement, 
that he has been made a sacrificial 
goat (“Mujhe qurbani ka bakra bana 
aiya gaya") conceals as much as it 
reveals F M Khan was taken for a 
ride and he has had a very bad fall 
Will anyone pick him up^ 

Chidanand Rajghatta, Bangalore 
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THE MAGSAYSAY AWARD 

You Did it, Laxman 


The'common man'is drawn into the limelight 


H e wanders about the corridors of 
the Times of India looking preoc- 
I upied and serious. Yet, it is a cliche 
\io call a humorist a very sad person. 
Vnd R.K. Laxman is particularly 
keen that his chroniclers say so, 
insisting that he is “depressed as a 
coot ” 

But behind that frown and earnest 
look Laxman is not worrying about 
the day’s cartoon as much as he is 
concentrating on perfecting a parti¬ 
cularly difficult magic trick. These 
brief forays into the strictly non- 
serious are presumably essential to 
his dhility to poitray daily bizarre 
reality in its must amusing and 
absurd forms. This is no easy task. 
Ideas are hard to come by, Laxman 
insists, becdu.se “I am yery dim wit- 
ted.” He would be hard put to make 
that trtse before any jury. In the 
.after-glow of the Magsaysay Award it 
IS a particularly deliberate, self- 
depieiating remark. But then he is 
not given to euphoric bursts of ex¬ 
citement The wry, subtle humour 
and a quiet passion for the zany 
dominate his life. 

So, while the prestigious award, 
much like an Asian Nobel Prize, is “a 
great honour,” its immediate impact 
IS to crowd his office with people and 
tons of flowers. The “bodyguard” 
who remains posted outside I^x- 
mdti’s cabin at all times, must work 
harder to hold distractions away 
from the cartoonist. When yet 
another journalist invades the sanc-^ 
rum uninvited and explains.that aln 
attempts to reach the celebrity on 
phone have failed, Laxman peers 
through his thick glasses, flashes a 
half-smile and says, “Good.” But be¬ 
tween posing for Doordarshan 
cameras and speaking to journalists 
of various hues, he finds time for one 
more interview. 

Plunging head-long into a descrip¬ 
tion of Ins favourite hobby, tinkering 
with gadgets, Laxman says that he is 
concerned with the soul of every 
machine. For several minutes he 
expounds on the multi-dimensional 
world of nuts, screws, bolts, wire and 
other intricacies. “In comparison hu¬ 
man beings are dull fellows,” he 
sighs. “They (humans) know how to 
make things but don’t know how to 
make them run—like the world it¬ 
self.” 

What does the Magsaysay Award 
mean to a recipient of the Padma 
Bhushan and numerous other hon¬ 
ours? It is, Laxnjan feels, the, biwest 
and most important honour yet. The 


Padma Bhushan was a national title, 
this is international acclaim.” But, 
he insists, it was quite unexpected. 
There are others more deserving 
who have a right to expect the 
award. 

Yet, most of his friends and admir¬ 
ers in their messages of congratula¬ 
tions have said that the well- 
deserved award was long overdue 
Laxman’s characteristic response is; 
“Thank God, I didn’t get it earlier, 
the dollar has never been so strong.” 
Recipients of the Magsaysay Award 
are mven a medahon and $20,000 
which Laxman says he will put in a 
Swiss bank. Smiling mischievously 
he adds, “That’s what all good Indi¬ 
ans do.” 


R. K. Laxman with his‘common man' 


Laxman's life hasn’t changed 
“I am the same man,” he 
says, “I only do my work because I 
like it. I like the flaggelation. I enjoy 
it as much as I suffer it.” Thus the 
forays into what for most of his 
colleagues is an alien world. “People 
are so serious around here,” he says 
about his place of work. “They are 
all adults and dtm’t know the worth 



of a circus or a cartoon film.” In 
contrast, Laxman lives by these little ! 
joys and finds special delight in 
expenences like Walt Disney’s Jung¬ 
le Book. 

Long ago, before he joined the 
Times of India, Laxman worked for 
an animated film unit, soon after 
graduating from Mysore University, 
But that proved to be too much Of a" 
cooperative effort for the fiercely 
individualistic Laxman. Along came 
the job at Times of India, in 1948, 
where for the next ten years he drew 
an assortment of political cartoons. 

The daily pocket cartoon was his 
employers’ idea. “Mr Jain insisted I 
should do It and I insisted that it 
would ruin my career. But he in¬ 
duced me with money and I im¬ 
mediately buckled ” So, on 2 Decem¬ 
ber 19.S8, he set about producing the 
first of what has become an institu¬ 
tion in the world ot journalism 
“Even today, it is a nightmare to 
produce a cartoon everyday ” But 
the product of that nightmare is an 
eaily morning delight for lakhs of 
•newspaper readers. On any given 
issue, person oi situation in politics 
oi other tcalms, Laxman has the last 
and most amusing word 

How does he do it’ The question is 
not advisable and is not asked be¬ 
cause It has been answered a million 
times, he doesn’t know He comes to 
office daily at 8 30 am and spends 
a good pait of the morning going 
through the major national dailies. 
Somewhere between then and 4.00 
pm, from the soundproof air- 
conditioiied cabin he occupies, there 
unfailingly emerges the next day’s 
cartoon There has never been a day 
when he has not been able to do the 
cartoon. 

This is not surprising in a man who 
the legendary British cartoonist 
David Low, had predicted would go 
far. Laxman has done that and more. 
He has not only caricatured three 
generations of Indian personalities 
but also become among the few with 
sharp insight into most areas of con¬ 
temporary affairs. 

Commenting humorously daily 
on our worst trials and tribulations, 
Laxman makes life lighter for a few 
moments everday. But the man him¬ 
self is a dedicated pessimist “Pes^ 
simism,” he says, “goes a long way to 
making a man healthy,'wa4hv'and 
happy.” It has worked well enough 
for him and today, at $8, Luvman is a 
satisfied man who has ju<t about 
everything to his credit that he evei 
aspired foi: drawing, writing short 
stories and travelling among othoi 
things. The addiction to his work will 
keep him captive in the well-guarded 
cabin for as long as he is able “If 1 
am allowed to stay without further 
suffering and humiliation, I will al¬ 
ways be here.” 

Rajni Bakshi, Bombay 
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MEDIA 

The Siege of ABP 


On 24 April the offices, of Anan 
da Bazar Patiika weie forcibly 
closed by a section of the 
employees following a wildcat 
strike This is the strike that kept 
Sunday out of circulation for a 
long period We recount the stoiy 
tot out readers 

O n 14 June ’84 the Calcutta polite 
men huddled in the safety ol 
then polite vehicles on Piafulla Sar 
kar Street the headquaiters of the 
Ananda Ba/ar (Iroup of Publications 
(ABP), while biickbats, stones and 
soda bottles continued to rain on the 
1400 odd defenceless ABP em 
ployees Armed with a couit oidci 
granting them access into then 
office premises and unmindful ot the 


spatch ol daily nevsspapeis (dak edi 
tionslto onrsiatiou centies Atcord 
mg to the management, employing 
casual Idbouitis was a loutine aflan 
In the abstnet ot drivers, 
the transport supeivisoi himself 
dio\( ont of the cans to the railway 
station Mlcr the union members 
taiiH hack tempcis ian high regard 
ing woik being taiiie<l out in ihtii 
absence In tasuil sutl 1 hose em 
ployed wtie be areu np and when the 
iraiispoit supeivisoi letiiincd with 
the van he was roughed up Late at 
night the union leadcis declaitd that 
they wtie going on a strike to piess 
the dismissal ot the iianspoit supei 
visoi anel the offitei who had cm 
ployed the tasuil labourers 

The next morning, a vast majority 


declated that they were going on an 
indefinite stiike to press for their 
demands which now included a pen¬ 
sion scheme and enhanced gratuity. 
No prior notice regarding the indefi¬ 
nite strike was served on the man¬ 
agement as IS mandatory under 
labour laws The management 
sought the intervention of the state 
laboui ministiy whose efforts soon 
tan into a stalemate as the striking 
union refused to see reason The 
ABP authorities maintained that not 
only were the demands unjustified 
and the stiike illegal, a majority of 
the employees were against the 
strike ' 

More than anyone else the strikers 
themselves were responsible for 
antagonising even then sympathis 
ers no one except then members 
were allowed to appioach the office 
Many journalists and non journalists 
weie beaten up when they ques 
tioned the strikers regarding outsid 
eis guaiding the gates of the office 
I he impression gathered strength 
that the strike did not have the 



violence, the employees marched 
ahead to enter their office, the gates 
of which had been closed to them 
since 24 April The 14 lime in< ident, 
which left 32 ABP employees in 
jured, SIX of them seriously, brought 
to an end an ordeal spread over 'll 
days 

It all began with a wildcat strike 
on 24 April at the ABP headquaiteis 
by a handful of employees owing 
allegiance to the CPI(M) dominated 
Ananda Bazar Group of Publications 
Employees Union (ABGLU) Theim 
mediate provocation for such an 
adventuious act was a seemingly 
innocuous one On that particular 
day the ABGFU held their annual 
meeting at a venue outside the 
office Most of Its members, about 
500 out of a total strength of 1,000 
employees which excludes 300 joui 
nalists and 70 management staff, had 
been absent during office hours Re 
suit., the management employed 
caso^ labourers to organise the de 


of the employees who had come to 
woik weie nken by complete sur 
piise Mtmbf IS of the AB(jEU, rein 
forced by outsideis blocked all en 
try points leading to the office Some 
journalists who wanted to know the 
reason behind the sudden disruption 
of work were assaulted 1 lu few who 
managed to appioach the olfice 
gates found it blocked by picketers 
who weie sitting beneath a hastily 
erected slumiana Behind them was 
a banner ot the West Bengal Federa 
tion of Newspapei Pmployees 
(WBf NT) affiliated to the Centre of 
Indian Trade Unions (LIIU), proc 
laiming solidaiity with the strikers 
On the Second daj ot the strike 
three more demands relating to the 
peon depaitment were added to the 
charter by the striking union to draw 
111 a few mote employees As days 
passed, the list of demands grew 
longer, eclipsing the original de¬ 
mands for the suspension of two 
employees On 2 May, the union 


interests of the employees in mind 
Moreovei, light from the day print 
mg was affected, the CITU—the 
labour wing of the ruling CP1(M)— 
actively involved itself in the affairs 
of ABP 

lime and again the ABGEU has 
been accused of playing into the 
hands of forces out to harm the 
organisation In early 1983, the un 
ion had given a strike call despite an 
agreement with the management 
that there would be no disruption of 
work as long as the long term wage 
agreement, due to expire only in 
1985, remained in force and desppite 
the knowledge that a majori]^ of the 
employees were against the Sqrike 
call A series of one day tokeh,stnkes 
were organisedijut when it cahie to 
the question of an indefinite strike 
the union had to withdraw eipiply 
because a majority of the employees 
were against it In the case of this 
strike the union decided to rely more 
on intimidatory tactics and the sup- 
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port of communist trade unions than 
on anything else. The WBFNK was 
brought in to drum up support 
among the communist trade unions 
of the state. The WBFNE with its 
hold over unions in other newspaper 
offices of the city forced them to 
ignore the marathon 51-day strike. 

This was in sharp contrast to the 
daily and detailed coverage the 
event received in the national press. 
Mr Amalendu Dasgupta, editor of 
Utatestnan, refused to comment on 
Vhe censorship and Mr Madan Mitra, 
editor of a leading Bengali daily of 
the city, Aajkal, told Sunday; “We 
did not ignore the strike, 1 personally 


NEWS 

thought-that as there was a regional 
committee of the Indian and Eastern 
Newspaper Society (lENS), it would 
go into the matter and issue a state¬ 
ment. I do not know why the lENS 
was silent. Moreover, my personal 
reading was that the strike would 
end soon, after which we could carry 
a detailed report.” 

A Joint Committee, comprising 
members of four other unions of 
ABP, met several senior ministers of 
the West Bengal cabinet, including 
the chief minister, on numerous 
occasions. The ministers were unani¬ 
mous in their condemnation of the 
manner in which the strike was 


NEWSPRINT 

Spiralling Prices 


T he ultimate nightmare of Indian 
readers has finally come true; 
the Re one newspaper. The Econo- 
mic Times and the Sunday edition 
of The Telegraph are priced at Re 
one and it is just a matter of time 
before other newspapers follow 
suit. Avid readers of periodicals 
and dailies will soon find their 
pockets drained, thanks to the 
apathetic attitude of the central 
government towards newspaper 
establishments in 
the country. Over 
the last three 
years, the price of 
newsprint has re¬ 
corded a phe¬ 
nomenal rise, 
more than 70 per 
cent, plunging the 
newspaper in¬ 
dustry in deep financial crisis and 
forcing them to increase the price 
of newspapers and magazines from 
time to time. In January 1981, a 
metric tonne of newsprint, the raw, 
material of the industry, was’ 
.valued at Rs 4,800; today it is Rs 
8 , 200 . 

Till 1981 around 80 to 90 per cent 
of the total newsprint requirement 
of the country was imported from 
abroad. But witb the commissioning 
of newsprint plants at Mysore and 
Kerala and increasing the produc¬ 
tion capacity of the one in Nepana- 
gar, the centre decided to cut down 
imports and meet at least 65 per 
cent of the demands from domestic 
manufacture. The cost of indige¬ 
nous newsprint, however, is 25 per 
cent more besides being inferior to 
the imported variety in many ways. 
Factors like “lower grammgge” 
(finer quality make^ the pwper 
weigh less) and bettor “hantfiing 


facilities” (negligible wastage) 
makes imported newsprint more 
viable. 

In addition, the import duty on 
newsprint has risen by leaps and 
bounds. In 1981-82 a 15 per cent 
duty was levied on the total value 
of the import. Now, an importer has 
to pay Rs 825 per metric tonne. 
Prior to 1981 there was no imoort 
duty on newsprint.Moreover, sever¬ 
al newspaper owners have com¬ 
plained that there 
is a gulf of differ¬ 
ence between the 
price at which 
newsprint is im¬ 
ported by the 
State Trading Cor¬ 
poration (STC), 
the sole agents for 
importing news¬ 
print, and the price at which it is 
sold to the newspaper establish¬ 
ments. 

The agony ofthe newspaper orga¬ 
nisations have been further com¬ 
pounded by the government’s deci¬ 
sion in 1983 to cut down newsprint 
imports to a bare minimum of 35 
per cent. The government-run mills 
failed to meet the demands of the 
industry as a result of which most 
newspaper establishments had to 
buy newsprint from the open mar¬ 
ker at a premium. 

In 1984-85 alone the central gov¬ 
ernment will earn a revenue of Rs 
ten crores from import duty on 
newsprint. If the centre waives this 
amount it will not only foster the 
growth of the fourth estate in the 
county, tens of thousands of read¬ 
ers will benefit from the gesture. 

A Special Correaponttent, Calcuttti 





being conducted but tl)ey could dp 
little to clear the gates of ABP. < 

When all efforts failed to bring 
about a solution, the ABP manage¬ 
ment and the non-striking employees 
approached the Calcutta High Cdurt 
for permission to enter office. On 12 
June the court ordered the State 
government and the police to. re¬ 
move the strikers picketing the gates 
of ABP and provide assistance to the 
willing employees to enter office. 
But when on 14 June over 1,400 
employees went in a procession to 
join office they were attacked by a 
number of strikers; the;'policemen 
present under court orders helpless¬ 
ly presided over unprovoked vio¬ 
lence. However, the strikers had to 
give in to the sheer numerical super¬ 
iority of the non-strikers and the 
gates of ABP were opened once more. 
The collapse of the strike was too 
much of an insult to swallow for the 
strikers. 

On the very next day the 200-odd 
strikers erected a tent a few hundred 
yards from the office gates and 
started intimidating and assaulting 
workers coming to work. The strikers 
were assisted in all their operations 
by the CPI{M) and CITU cadres, 
Delivery vans carrying copies of The 
Telegraph,’ Anaada Bazat Patrika 
and Business Standard were attack¬ 
ed with acid bombs and rods, severe¬ 
ly injuring several drivers. Hawkers 
selling the ABP Group’s dailies were 
also threatened. Perturbed by the 
continuing attacks on ABP em¬ 
ployees, The Editors’ Guild of India 
and the Press Council sent their 
representatives to Calcutta for on- 
the-spot enquiries. Both the bodies 
have blamed the state government 
for the lawand-order problem pre¬ 
vailing around ABP. They have also 
condemned the CPI(M)’s attempt to 
throttle the press. “The events in 
ABP implies that few musclemen 
have come to bold the majority of 
the employees of the organisation to 
ransom and clog the’free flow of 
information,” wrote Kuldip Nayar, 
representative of the Editor’s Guild, 
in his report. Though the Left Front 
government disownM those resort¬ 
ing to violence, the role of the police 
throughout spoke otherwise. The 
strike was finally withdrawn on 5 
July. 

The four-storeyed structure on € 
Prafulla Sarkar Street has always 
held a special place in the political 
and cultural life of West Bengal. The 
flagship of the organisation, Ananda- 
bazar Patrika, apd the two othei 
dailies and seven magazines have 
over the years shaped the public 
opinion of the state. Many impartial 
observers feel that the ABP strike 
could never have assumed the prop¬ 
ortions it did but for the involvement 
of the ruling Left Front government. 

Rajiv Bagchi, Calcutta 
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INDUSTRIAL SICKNESS 

A Cure in Sight? 


Captains of industry suggest 

O n and 4 September an all-India 
•.eminar—-the first of its kind in 
the country—was conducted at Cal¬ 
cutta by the National Society for 
Prevention of Industrial Sickness 
(NSPIS), a body which aims to “initi 
ate discussion on the crisis-ridden 
industrial units” and “suggest mea¬ 
sures to prevent other units from 
catching this chronic industrial dis¬ 
ease.” Official statistics confirm that 
the contagion is spreading. Thus the 
number of large and medium-sized 
sick units leapfrogged from 241 to 
439 in SIX years’ time (1976-82) while 
outstanding bank credit to these sick 
units trebled from Rs 609 crores to 
Rs 1,728 crores in the same period. 
Besides, there were 26,973 sick and 
small-scale industrial units involving 


bank credit of Rs 394 crores in 1982, 
the last figures available. 

With about 30,000 units on the sick 
list embarrassingly tying up well 
over Rs 2,000 crores of public money, 
it IS natural, therefore, that several 
share their views. Predictably, a mot¬ 
ley mixture of medicines to cure 
industrial sickness was prescribed, 
there being almost as many prescrip¬ 
tions as speakers. 

For instance, former Assocham 
president Jahar Sengupta, who is 
chan man of the eminently healthy 
and profit-earning Chloride India 
Ltd, manufacturers of Exide batter¬ 
ies, suggested a 25 per cent across 
the board pay cut “at all levels” in 
sick industries to reduce costs and 


remedial measures 

“lend a unity of pui pose.” He urged 
that mergers of sick units with 
prospering ones should be permitted 
provided the resultant tax sharing 
was used for modernisation and tech¬ 
nology upgradation in the sick units. 

While Mr Sengupta did not advo¬ 
cate retrenchment, this view did not 
find favour amongst most seminar 
participants. The chairman of the 
Calcutta-based Industrial Recon¬ 
struction Bank of India (IRBI), the 
successors to the erstwhile Industrial 
Reconstruction Corporation of India 
(IRCl), V. Dixit, felt that the “only 
alternative” for a sick unit was re- 
tienchment of labour “provided 
there was no possibility of diversi¬ 
fication and expansion.” He claimed 
that many sick units had on their 


muster rolls twice the required num¬ 
ber of employees. 

Labour received a measure of 
drubbing from the other participants 
too. A cross-section of the industrial¬ 
ists, bankers, financiers, education¬ 
ists and other bigwigs from 56 orga¬ 
nisation who confabulated at the 
seminar agreed between themselves 
that the blame for sickness lay inter 
alia with labour for its inefficiency, 
trade-unions for their unwise poli¬ 
cies and the “worker-oriented leg¬ 
islation” of the government. 

The legal restraints regarding the 
reduction of the labour force and the 
disproportionately high wage bills 
were subjected to severe criticism. 


Most strident in his criticism of 
labour relations was Coal India 
chairman M.S. Gujral. In a hard¬ 
hitting speech (read out in his abs¬ 
ence), Mr Gujral claimed that indust¬ 
rial sickness in the public sector was 
due to social indiscipline, deficien¬ 
cies in law observance and enforce- 
ment and “timid, soft and 
bureaucratic management.” The 
ideal cure is a “committed chief 
executive" and a “radical reorienta¬ 
tion of relations” between the gov¬ 
ernment and industry, he said.' 
“Highjacking” of industrial progress 
through strikes, layoffs and go-slows 
would have to stop, warned Mr Gu¬ 
jral. 

The majority of the participants 
also resented the government’s “un¬ 
due interference” in industry 
through legislation. With the eco¬ 
nomy strongly regulated and the 
government often fixing prices of 
raw materials and finished products, 
production targets and workers’ 
w.ages, they felt that it is unfair to 
discredit just the managements ana 
attribute the failures to incorrect 
marketing techniques or faulty plan¬ 
ning. Patently, the managers present 
were in no mood to accept the con¬ 
clusion of a recent Reserve Bank 
study that “the managements have 
been responsible for industrial sick¬ 
ness in 52 pel cent of all cases.” 

Not surprisingly, many of the 
speakers stressed the importance of 
decontrolling the economy and the 
gradual establishment of an open- 
market process. The consensus un¬ 
doubtedly was for tightening labour 
control laws, perhaps, natural in an 
association of well-heeled business¬ 
men and industrialists. 

Now that the bluster is all over and 
the luminaries have dispersed, the 
organisers are busy with follow up 
action. “Efforts are being made to 
attract the attention of government 
and financial institutions to the 
problems of industrial sickness and 
ameliorative measures,” says NSPIS 
president O.P. Acharya. The society 
also intends to examine the present 
gamut of industrial and financial 
laws and suggest changes to safe¬ 
guard the interests of those indus¬ 
tries deep in the red. “We are also 
publishing very shortly a book on the 
problems of sickness relevant in an 
infant industrialising state as ours’* 
adds Acharya. 

With the rate of industrial sickness 
rising rapidly—it went up by 27 per 
cent in three years—any attempt for 
a dialogue especially one initiated 
by the industrial and financial elite 
is praiseworthy. But whether a semi¬ 
nar conspicious for its lack of self- 
criticism will contribute to the 
national effort to reduce sickness in 
industry, remains an expensively un- ' 
answered question. 

Srinjoy Chowdhury, Calcutta 
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VARIETY/SCIENCF 


Tips for Athletes 

I t wa*. not meielv the veais of sweat and 'oil that saw 
athletes like Cail Lewis Edwin Moses Etaietina 
S/aho and 1 velvn Ashfoid win then Olvmnu golds ji 
I os Angeles It was also i well 1 alaiiced diei Thtisc ol 
you who aspire to be stutessfu’ athletes should <.onSiriti 

• Vitamins o'-c a waste Theie 
IS no pi oof that laige dost s ot 
vitamins tan realls make 
athletes run fastti or tyth 
longer But k» ep taking Vita 
mins t 'I or anv of the B 
vitamirij 

• Do awa\ with salt 1 1 blots 
The mote the exeicise the 
mote thi Jo*-s of salt but then 
salt t in b( t jstiv lep'enished 
bv a PoiiitaJ dn t Iht tioubk 
with salt tablets i., that thf\ 
me'i c'st bt >od lit tortt ntin 
tion putting stiess on both 
the e irdjo \a‘'tiilii sssum 
anil the kidness 
T • Athletes should drink plenty of liquids hur they 
/ should watt h what they drink 'lid when liqii'ds shoiiM 
be diunk esptt i illv betore s-omot ution and m sm ilh r 
quantities during it, wht ii the stotnath s emprvtng rate 
slows down A level ot ali ohol hi the blood that would be 
extremely dangeioiis foi dining (ibouf the equivalent 
of foiii bteis consumed within an hour) 'i tne i i hast 
absolutely no < fttt t on iihli tit perform inee it ]( ist 
when von take into at count su< h fat rtir^s is oxvgen 
intake and miistulat t ndiirince A ft-w bdns may not 
botht r the long distance runner but tht y could hurt the 
peiformante of the bowler whi is trying to throw a 
well aimed fast ball oi rhebatsmanwhti is trving to hit 
one A modicum of caffeine* —sav about two cups of 
coffee- also hc^lps you can save more and moie giv 
cogen Moieover, it appears to inhibit tht action ot 
enrymes that help bum carbohydiaies and bieaks down 
fats in the blood which aie delisered to the muscles as 
alcohol 

' Camel’s Milk to Quench 
Thirst 

I f you are trapped in a 
desert or in the midst of 
a drought, ytiu do not have 
to die of fhust or dehydra 
non All you have to do is 
look for a camel Foi, the 
camel secietes milk with 
increased water content 
Camel’s milk remains 
drinkable up to 60 days at 
4°C, unlike cow’s milk 
which turns to cheese 
within 14 days at the same 
temperature As the resident bacteria in most milk turns 
lactose to lactic acid, it turns sour and coagulates Under 
[refrigerated conditions, however, the acidity level of 
camel’s milk stays remarkably stable It is this resistance 
to coagulation and acidification that makes camel’s milk 
a reliable source of liquid nounslunent in times of 
drou^t. 



I [the following tips 

n 



Tongue-tied 

I F you wei'p in Pi s ii 
more rh *0 i hu lui d 
ycdi ago ind i h id lie 
hjd hat It of stutti rirp 
then w ie hetulo muh 1 m ' 

Yoiil tongue woo'd simply 
be snipped off }-\on now, 
no int knows 'h** ex«t 
cause as to why a peison 
stammcis tenon srien 
lists fhotight that the pitient merely lacked enough wind 
to push his words out Others iiewed stutteis as small 
sei/'ue , libelling stvitorers as epileptics Still others 
crniectilled the disoider resulted from a fight between 
the bri’n’s two hemispheres for the control of speech 
Many i stutterer cuts a sorry tigiire m piibbc, even a 
SI bool I hilcl who can recite a poem perfectly at home 
w 'th his classmates may find himself at a loss for words 
when cal'ed upon by his teicher Freudian thinkers 
belie\ed that too much of stress, hostility and anxiety 
wt re expressed through disturbed speech Some resear 
rht r- hue rued to ttace the disorder to unresolved 
conflicts caused hy demanding teachers and perfection 
ist Ddrents Fifty seirs ago, Wendell Johnson, a stutter 
ti fn ’cd specialist in his own handicap, began the first 
system iti< s»udv of the affliction that affects oqe or two 
people out of every hundred He proposed that stutter¬ 
ing begins in the ear of the listener If called a stutterer, 
a child will leaiii to stutter But he never proved it. 


Killing the Killer 

D o >oii have an egg or a 
couple of eggs for 
bceakfast every day’ Cut 
down on the number of 
eggs you eat otherwise 
you might vc ry soon have 
a heart attack 1 hat’s what 
the United States National 
Heart, 1 iing and Blood In 
st’t'.tt has discovered this 
year after researching for ten years and spending ISO 
million dollars The institute also found out that if you 
eat more fish and chicken, drink skimmed milk, cut 
down on shrimps and liver and cook with gtoundnut oil, 
you can keep your cholesterol at ^ healthy level 
Cholesterol is vital to human life it helps manufacture 
hormones, vitamin D, bile acids or the sheath that 
insulates nerve fibres Every one per tent drop m the 
blood cholesterol level means a two per cent decrease in 
the likelihood of a heart attack Cholesterol is the 
principal component of plaque, the fatty yellowish 
deposit inside the arteries If unchecked, this substance 
can build like rust accumulating in water pipes and 
eventually check the flow of blood When this happens, 
the first result is angina, a constricting chest pam, which 
may be accompanied by radiating down the arms to the 
jaws or other sites A severe blockage or obstruction of a 
narrowed artery by a blood clot may lead to a fatal heart 
attack When plaque blocks arteries in the head and 
neck. It might lead to a stroke When it 

attacks the limbs, the upshot is gangrene When peopld 
exercise regularly and do not smoke, their blood levels 
of ‘good’ fats, the so called high density lipo-proteins 
(HDLs) increase HDLs which contain less cholesterbl 
than the more dangerous low density lipo proteias may 
actually protect against atherosclerosis m the long run. 
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"The employee who stole our Diwoli 
from virtually right under our noses was not a 
ten-headed demon, a slimy, hooded thief or a 
red-eyed, abuse-spitting villain, but a family 
friend for years." 




A small business is often built on little money and 
a lot of faith. Faith in people. And a blow to that faith is 
fatal for the business. But it's possible to insure your 
employees' fidelity. Yes. It's possible to protect your 
Diwah from going dark. With the right covei. The 
Onental cover. 

Oriental offer the best of covers in the worst of 
times. Besides your employees' fidelity, you can cover 
loss of profit, machinery breakdown, cash in transit, 
stock, workmen's compensation, buildings, equip¬ 
ment, furniture and fittings and public liability. . . In 
fact. Oriental offer some of the most comprehensive 
insurance policies covering anything and everything 
from life and limbs to TV sets and baggage during 
travel, from natural calamities to burglary and riots, 
from contact lenses to satellites and temple elephants. 



The Onental Insurance Company Limited <A Sub .iduiry 

of G«neral Insuronco Corporation of India Wholly Government Ownerf/ 

Oriental House, A-25/27 Asaf Ah Road, New Delhi 110 002 


Mail the coupon to MR, P. Box No. 7037, 


New Delhi 110 002, for more details. And we will 
show you how to live without fear. 


I would like you to send me more information on 
(Please tick relevant category) 

□ Householder'c/Persoiuil Policies 

□ Rurol-based Policies 

□ Business-related Policies . - 



□ Shopkeeper's Policies 

Name*. 

Address:. 
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V ARl ETY/SuNDA YWEEK 


BEGINNING 21 OCTOBER 1984 BY AMRITLAL 


[5^ ARIES (IS April—14 May) 

Important changes mostly 
m beneficial are likely to take 

place Artist*^ this is the lime 
you can rjain the maximum 
mileage from your talent'- On the orofe 
sional front you will make slow but sleedy 
progress You will be -^ble to overcr me 
your difficulties b\ shcfr hard work Mat 
lers pertaining to property and insui rn e 
are well signified However this lo not a 
favourable turie for romance 
Qood dates. ?i 24 and 26 
Lucky numbers I T anu ■> 
Favourable direction South 


LEO (IS August—14 
^ ^ September) For those in 
Im service this is going to be a 
^ very good week Some of 
you will have to go on tours 
While ,ome of you will be promoted or 
transtenrd others will receive a special 
incremen Thia ^ a very good week for 
love 110 malrimrrial matters Business¬ 
men need to be v< / cautious as unwise 
investn enls will lead to serious financial 

lOSS0S 

Good dates; 23,26 and 27 
Lucky numbers: 4 b and 8 
Favourable direction; West 


SAOfTTARIUS (15 Oecern- 
bar—14 January) Students 
will find extra-curricular acti- 
vities rewarding Creative 
IMWfea ioFi artists, this is the time for you 
to make the most of your imaginative 
faculties A new friendship will be benefi¬ 
cial Those in love will spend enjoyable 
moments with their beloved You might 
inherit some property TJiose in service wll 
find their progress slowing Take care ot 
your health 

Good dates: 23 24 and 25 

Lucky numbers: 5, 6 and 9 
Favourable direction: South 


li gPFJ q TAURUS (IS May—14 
June) This week you will be 
busy having to nurse a close 
relation who will tall ill sud 
denly Domestic upheavals 
will add to your problems You will be 
well advised not to depend on your im 
pulses An unexpected journey towards 
the end of the week will cause financial 
losses This will be a fine period for 
courtship and marriage Professionals can 
expect promotions 
Good dates: 24 25 and 27 
Lucky numbers: 3. 5 and ^ 
Favourable direction: Northwest 


VIRGO (15 September—14 
October) You have to pre- 
^3 pare tor setbacks and difficult 
times Financially you will 
run into rough weather 
Businessmen you must put away all ex 
pansion programmes toi the time being 
Domestic problems will add to your wor 
ries someone at home will fall ill seriously 
For those in love this is a very favourable 
lime to make matrimonial plans Exercise 
act and patience with elders 
Good dates- 24 26 and 27 
Lucky numbers: 1 ^ and 5 
Favourable direction: Southwest 


CAPRICORN (15 Janu- 
■ I ary—14 February) 

! Businessmen this is the 

time for you to make new 
A investments and push your 
sales A busy week lies ahead for profes¬ 
sionals Financial gams are forecast A 
pleasant surprise lies in store for you at the 
end ot the week Lovers will find this weef 
particularly favourable On the domestic 
front your wife and children will be a 
source of inspiration for you 
Good datea: 25 26 and 27 
Lucky numbara; 1 5 and 6 
Favourable direction: Southeast 


GEMINI (15 Jun»-14 July) 

A hectic week lies ahead of 
C \ you, but do not overwork 

^ r yourself This is the right 

time to catch up with your 
corresponoence Financially this should 
prove a good week for you Love and 
romance are well portended A word of 
caution try to control your temper other 
wise unnecessary problems may arise 
You must fake caie of your health 
Good datea: 25,26 and 27 
Lucky numbere; 5 7 and 9 
Favourable direction: East 


LIBRA (IS October—14 
November) Keep your em- 
ployers and seniors in good 
humour but do not allow a 
member of the opposite sex 
to interfere in your professional matters A 
word of caution do not take any monetary 
risks in the coming months Students and 
businessmen will be rewarded for then 
efforts For those intending to get married 
this IS the best time to do so 
Good datea; 24 26 and 27 
Lucky numbere: 2 3 and 7 
Favourable direction: Northeast 


AQUARIUS (15 February- 
14 March) A fair measure of 
success lies in store for you 
this week Those who are in 
business will be able to 
clinch a very profitable deal Professionals 
you will win the admiration of those in 
authority Students will enjoy a successful 
period in the coming weeks Lovers will 
enjoy a happy week Beware of bad com¬ 
pany Letters will not bring good news 
Good dataa; 23,25 and 26 
Lucky numbara: 2 4 and 5 
Favourable direction: North 


CANCER (15 July—14 Au¬ 
gust) Rich dividends on ear 
lier investments are assured 
this week The first half of the 
week IS a particularly favour 
e^ase for businessmen Those of you 
who are seeking employment will hear 
good news Students this is a good week 
for you some of you may win scho¬ 
larships Love and courtship are not well 
signified Try to. avoid legal disputes 
Qood datea: 25,26 and 27 
Lucky numbere: 2, 4 and 6 
Favourable direction: North 


SCORPIO (15 November— 
14 December) Mixed for- 
tunes lie in store for you in 
the coming weeks Unchant- 
mmMFW X able gossip and dull routine 
work will create considerable tension for 
those who are in service Creative work will 
provide the necessary relief from depress¬ 
ion A word of caution someone will try to 
deceive you However it will be an excel¬ 
lent week for those who are in love 
Qood dataa: 22,23 and 26 
Lucky numbers: 4 b and 8 
Favourable direction: Fast 


PISCES (15 March—14 
April) The first two days of 
MJw rK W W the week are going to be 
particularly favourable for 
■i>irt4 & SfcJ you Financially, you stand to 
make substantial gams A friend, with 
whom you have not had any connection for 
a long time, will prove helpful Those who 
are in love may soon realise their dreams 
A word of advice be cautious about what 
you say or write Watch your health 
Good dates: 24,25 and 26 
Lucky numbers: 3, 4 and 9 
Favourable dtraetton: West 


For those born on the 7th, 16th or 2Sth of any month: 

You d'e a sensitive person However you tend to keep yourself aloof from all controversies As you are imaginative by nature, you 

tend to like fiction poetry and music You have the added abiHy of appreciating the finer arts ' 

Many of you are psychic which fends to sharpen your powers of perception You like to treasure memories of the past. ' 

The sea is one ol your favourite spots Those of you who are likely to retire and settle down would do well if you do so by the sea. 

Some of you make good sailors 

BO^ luwMyst-woifiMia 




















some tnmgs stand apart 



A priceless chandehei Lath vixdtifmeted(rystal tarefulh havdciaftid 
to lejlecl light in all iLs radiant glory Spieading its ni h hiUliam e all ol et 
( renting a dazzling spectacle in light and colour 7 meh ss bianty 
that will he tiensured as long as peoph value t\tf Heme 


A t Asian Faints we believe 
excellent e is its own lewaid 

We sti ive lor quality that is 
moie than suilace deep Oui 
belief in enduiing values h.is 
mspned a lart bond of iiusi 

Our toutern foi serving 
the special needs of the people 
has made us seek ever f urlhei 
Foi instance, Asian Paints 
was the first paint company to 
set up a vast retail and service 
netwoi k 1 oday, 29 depots 
and 5,000 dealers supplv out 


piodiit ts to 1 '>,000 outlets 
nationwide 

But we are not < ontent to 
lestonoui lain els Wc aspiit 
to the ttleals that make gieat 
ideas take shape Oui quest 
loi pcifection is a continuing 
lommitment Oui pin suit of 
excellenie will di ive us on 
always 

Because as leaders 
we know it takes un< ommon 
excellence to make a companv 
stand apar t 


A spectrum of excellence asian paints 





STOP PRESS: PHILIPS HAS PR(»UCED 


iKTililJ; fiPLiJCil 


ITS ANOTHER GUARANm pm 
PROBLEM-FREE VIEW1N& 

Philips have made a 1 00 mi llion television 
sets, so naturally we know more ^out what our 
customers want and appreciate in a colour TV. 

For example, every Philips is FULLY 
TROPICALISED against heat and humidity, so that 
you can enjoy prcAlem-free viewing. 

What’s more, all Philips service centres in 
India* are staffed 1^ specially trained technicians 
to care for your Philips if you happen to buy one 
from Singapore or Hong Kong. Plus the Philips 
guarantee on after-sales service. 

Philips VCRs come in two models: Their 
features include high-speed video search, up to 4 
hours recording, auto play-back, time display 
and pre-programming for one event 7 days 
in advance. 

For colour televisions, a range of 
models are available from 14", 16" or 20”, 
with or without remote control. All the 
models have these common features: Philips 
famous natural colour from our equally 
famous Hi-Bri picture tube, Quicbtart, and 
higher brightness level for more contrast, 

VCR adaptations on ail channels, 4 watts 
sound output, .Automatic Fine Tuning for 
sharp pictures, low power consumption. 

Plus superior quality and service that 
comes from being the largest TV manufacturer 
in the world. 









* Ph'riijs service centres in India; 

39/43 Nesbit Road, Mazgaon, Bombay 400 010. Tel: 8725528. 
2 Heysham Road, CakulU 700 020. tel: 473621. 

3. Haddosvs Road. Madras (KIO 006. Tel; 812341/7. 

66 Janpath, New Delhi 110 001. Tel: 321127. 



PHIUPS 


Released for information only by: 

Pha^ Singapore fM. Ltd., Lorong 1, Toa Payedt, Sini 
PhilifK Hong Krmg Umited, 27tb-29th Floor, Hopewel 


>re 1231 and 
ntre, Koi^ Kong, 


PHIMP^ 
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■ Rubber Stamp or 
Ridden Flat? 

j^hen Giani Zail Singh ivas 
;5llected two years ago, it was 
felt that he would be the 
most pliable President in 
our history Subsequent 
events have, however, 
proved otherwise 
Shubhabrata Bhattacharya, 
Chidanand Rajghatta and 
Madhu Jam report 

SPECIAL REPORT 28 

a The State of the 
Oppo^tion 

Though the Lok Sabha 
t’l-'ctions are expected to 
" ke place soon, opposition 
, parties are yet to chalk out a 
^strategy to tight the 
Congress(I) unitedly 
Chidfanand Rajghatta and 
Madhu Jain report 

SUNDAY SPECIAL 32 

a Inside Pakistan 
Occupied Kashmir 

Yusuf Jameel, the first 
Indian journalist to have 
entered Azad Kashmir, 
reports on the political 
situation prevailing there 
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Agreed we are not so young or active anymore- 
but our senses are intact. And so are our worldly 
belongings.Oriental Cover ensures that." 



Mr. & Mis. Sen. 

Retired couple. 

A picture of security. 


Householder's 
Package Policy Premiums 




Estimated Current 
Sum Annual 
Insured Premium 


Estimated Current 
Sum Annual 

Insured Premium 


Rs.20,000/-Rs 60/- 
Rs 30,000/-Rs, 90/- 
Rs.50,000/- Rsl50/- 


Rs 60,000/- RS.1 80/- 
Rs. 75,000/-Rs225/- 
Rs.1,00,000/-Rs300/- 


Retirement means relaxation. Total and complete. A 
time to stretch back and enjoy the well-deserved 
fruits of a life time of honest work. Make sure this 
enjoyment kists. Burglary, theft, fire, riots who knows 
what may strike and when? Why take risks? 

The Sen’s didn’t 

Instead what the wise old couple did was to take the 
Householder’s Package Policy from Oriental Insuran¬ 
ce. For a small premium, it covered them against 
unforeseen damages resulting from fire, theft riot, 
gas-cylinder explosions even floods and storms. 

AT NO EXTRA COST, the same policy covers them 
for personal accidents (upto Rs. 10,000), baggage 
lost while travelling (upto Rs. 1,000) and legal 
liabilities to public (upto Rs. 20,000 a year). 

What could give you better value for such a small 
cost? Learn from the Sen’s wisdom. Contact the 
nearest office of Oriental Insurance or just write to 
HPP, P.B. No. 7037. New Delhi 110 002. 


THE ORIENTAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 

(Subsidiary ol the General Insurance 
Corporation of India) 
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GOSSIP SWEET AND SOUR/Khushwant Singh 


On Murdering 
Kinsmen 

O ne often hears about Mughal 
kings murdering their kinsmen 
to eliminate possible claimants to 
the throne. “Kingship knows no 
kinship” Aurangzeb is reported to 
have said (actually he was quoting a 
line from Qudsi, the court poet of his 
^t^er, Emperor Shah Jahan). There 
^ nothing exclusively Mughal or 
Muslim in the practice of fratricide 
extending to exterminating brother’s 
offsprings as well. Rajputs and Jats 
and Sikhs did the same sort of thing. 
Of Maharajah Ranjit Singh’s seven 
sons only the youngest died peace¬ 
fully in bed—and that only because 
he had been divested of his kingdom 
and was living in retirement in 
Europe. The rest were murdered by 
their own brothers or their suppor¬ 
ters. 

Emperor Shah Jahan who had 
much to say against his son (he 
uftially described Aurangzeb as a 
white snake) had himself ordered 
mie murders of five kinsmen—two 
f>ons of his brother Khusrau, Bulaqi 
and Garshap; two cousins Hushang 
and Tahmurrath sons of Daniyal; 
and one half-brotherShahriyar.son of 
Jehangir. How did he explain the.se 
crimes? 

Shah Jahan’s apologist was the 
poet Qudsi who explained the ne¬ 
cessity of slaying rivals in his Zafai 
IVamah—Epistle of Victory: 

“By distrust, the country is 
ruined; it is best to pluck from the 
roots the sapling of mischief- The 
heads of intriguers should be 



under the eaith and the body- 
politic cleansed of all impurities. 
It IS obvious to every man of 
commonsense that kingship 
knows no kinship.” 

Aurangzeb did one better than 
Shah Jahan; besides eliminating his 
brothers and nephews, he also lock¬ 
ed up his father According to Qudsi 
after he had got rid of his nephews, 
Shah Jahan’s “mind was reheveil of 
anxiety for the thicket was puiged of 
its tiger cubs.” Aurang/eb, though he 
imprisoned his father in Agia re¬ 
mained uneasy till 22 January, 1(>G6, 
when the thicket was finally purged 
of the aged tiger as well 

On Abusing 
Doctors 

ICUe is not a doctor, he is a 
^■butcher,” lemarked a friend 
whose father had his prostate gland 





operation botched up by a surgeon. 
My mother’s favourite epithet for a 
physician she does not have too high 
an opinion of, is to describe him as a 
dangardaktar—a vet. The Mughals 
showed greater finesse in denigrat¬ 
ing healers whose medicines mis¬ 
fired. The historian Badauni records 
a diatribe by the poet Mir Ruba-e- 
Fikri against the royal physician who 
went under the name of Sa»f-ul- 
Mulk—sword ot the nation. “A sharp 
sword IS his worship Saif-ul-mulk” 
wrote the poet, “yesterday when 
death came to take away a .sickman, 
he said, eveiywhere I go, Saif-ul- 
mulk had been called in first.” 

There was also an eminent hakeem 
named Jalal who became the subject 
of satire. The angel of death said to 
God: “Thy slave is helpless before 
Hakeem Jalal. Where 1 kill one, he 
kills a 100 Eithei depose him or 
assign to me some other employ¬ 
ment.” 

A Persian poet was more blunt: “If 
you were to continue being the chief 
physician for another year, you alone 
would be living, all others would be 
dead and gone ” And again, “A doc¬ 
tor’s job IS the best, safest and the 
most lucrative. II his patient recov¬ 
ers, he gets the i redit fot cuiing him, 
if he dies, they say man is mortal.” 
(From Hadi Hassan's Mughal Poetry) 

Punjabi Versus 
Bengali 

A sardarji and a Bengali were 
travelling in the same railway 
compartment It was very hot and 
the Bengali was having trouble un¬ 
doing the steel strap of his wrist 
watch The sardar went across and 
with one mighty jerk undid the buck¬ 
le of the steel strap. “You Bengalis 
should eat gehoon (wheat). It makes 
you strong.” 

The Bengali did nut appreciate the 
advice. A few minutes later he 
grasped the alarm chain and pre¬ 
tended to be unable to pull it. Once 
again the sardarji leapt to his assist 
ance and pulled down the chain with 
a tnumphani yell: “There' you Ben¬ 
galis should eat .” 

The train came to a halt The 
conductor accompanied by a couple 
of policemen asked the saidaiji to 
explain Why he had pulled the chain 
and on his failure to do so fined him 
Rs 50. 

After they had left, the Bengali 
gently advised the sardarji, “You 
Punjabis should eat rice, ft is better 
for the brain ” 
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In matters of Busiiiess, 
at times 3mu need a little 
more than just cold 
numerals 

Let US have a straight look at themiiiepals fh^ 
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* Better reach 
than Economic 
i Times in West 
Bengal and 
I ('aiciitta 

But there are other areas beyond the 
numerals which make Business Standard the 
leading business daily from Eastern India. 

* Sharp, accurate reporting and penetrating 
insights into the most signific^U financial 
events—national and irUcniationaJ. 

In the international linancial forum o.ur access 
is much pronounced because of our tie up 
arrangement with Financial Times, Economist, 
and MetalBulletin,aH published fromLondoiL 
*,When big stories break, Business Standard ia.^ 
there ^st, not just reporting the facts, but 
explaining the reasons and exploring the 
implications loi tiic fu'nre. 

' And when long- ?iniineni!g controversies are 
about to erupt. Business Standard tells both 
ades of the story in a thoiightiui analysis. 

* When it comes to in-depth analysis our 
•' Research Bureau sets the standard. 

,'v' ,* Introducdor of colour and excellence in 


* Better 
reach among 
Rsisen- 
income group 
in West Bengal 
& Calcutta 


■ Business Standard 
o Economic Times 



\ 

* Better . ' 
reach among 
Businessmen* 
Self employed 
professionals 
and Students 
in Calcutta. 
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IIATELINE /Bombay 


Br MJ. AkBar 


O ne gets the feeling during each 
visit that the time has cf>ino to 
establish diplomatic relations be¬ 
tween Bombay and India, theis- is no 
point pretending any longer that 
they belong to the same country. 
Bombay is clearly in the first world 
while the rest of us struggle along m 
the^'hird. Its attitudes (both cultural 
political) reflect the confidence 
city which has made it in life; its 
bnomy has very little to do with 
the taxation structure of our coun¬ 
try—in fact, Bombay has the only 
true mixed economy: a mixtine of 
black and white with the foimer 
obviously in command. Real estate is 
bought and sold at New Yoik pi ites; 
the premium of rooms in slums mns 
often to fifteen and twenty thousan<< 
rupees. Its underworld has th'^ self 
assurance and muscle of the Malia; 
its overworld has long stopped x\oi- 
rying about where the two worlds 
become interdependent. Fornm ,ind 
present smugglers have discovi'iod 
th/?)^ the cheapest commoditv on the 
market is respectability. Want 
t'lends in the highest politual cir¬ 
cles? No problem. Want to make a 
film on your.self? Easy. Want to be¬ 
come a “legitimate” bu.sincsMii.m bv 
constructing yet another matchbox 
which scrapes the sky, prefeiabiy 
with an illegal floor index? At your 
service. You pays your money and 
takes your choice. 

The suggestion of a consular oliice 
is only a humble plea from the third 
world to Bombay: wo W'ant to be 
better understood. We tind that our 
truth is simply not visible from the 
thirty-sixth storey on which Bombay 
lives. Bihar, for instance, is scon as 
that horrible place with all those 
people who have castes and things. 
A,s tor Calcutta: nobody I meet in 
Bltobay can understand how anv* 
t'Aing gets done here, and how do 
human beings actually manage to 
survive without electricity, road 
s...Orissa—that’s the place with some 
Patnaik as the chief minister, isn’t 
it? 

If we have an ambassador in Bom 
bay, he can begin a major campaign 
to introduce India to Bombay. Now 
that Shatrughan Sinha has decided 
to join “public service” perhaps he 
can be the first ambassador of India 
to Bombay. 


Bombay’s actors have been flirt 
ring with politics long before 
Southern heroes dissolved the divid- 
line between art and reality. 
There has been talk, at one time or 
the other, of every superstar conte.st 
iiw the general elections. Dilip 
Khmar used to be a favourite orator 


for the Congress. In 1977, Sanjay 
Gandhi took a whole heap of film¬ 
stars, from Dilip Kumar to Dara 
Singh, to persuade the good people 
of Amethi that their fortune lay in 
Sanjjy Gandhi. Unfortunately for 
him, neither the sing-song Urdu of 
the tragedy king nor the physical 
prowess of the champion-of- 
champions of the world-of-worlds led 
to ,1 happy ending. It was 1977 which 
also saw what might be called the 
emergence of the “opposition film- 
I siar” when Dev Anand courageously 
' supported the Janata. Scared of re- 
pi isals from an overactive tax office, 
hlmstars had, before 1977, rarely 
.shown any public support for opposi¬ 
tion candidates. 

1 he (jiiestion is. on which side will 
Shatrughan Sinha appear when he 
lands in politics? Next question: will 
he be an asset nr a liability? Mr 
Sinha may personally feel he knows 
ihc answer, but life is a little diffi 
! cult in Bihar. You know, all those 
c.^istes and things...Actually, Bihar 
can claim to be the only state which 
h IS reversed the normal traffic, it 
has sent politicians into the film 
wot 1(1, rather than the other way 
around. There was a chief minister of 
Bihar called Satish Pra.sad Singh who 
was in power for exactly one day 
when his party, the Soshit Dal, got 
the thief ministership in the crazy 
lound of coalitions in the late Six¬ 
ties. After he lost his chair and the 
.Soshit Dal lost its deposit in the next 
elections, Mr Singh went off to Bom¬ 
bay to become a hero. He starred in a 
film called Joffi aur Jawani (T’le 


Bombay is clearly in the 
first world while the rest 
of IIS struggle along in 
tne third. Its attitude^ 
(both cultural and 
political) reflect the 
confidence of a city 
which has made it in life; 
its economy has very 
little to do with the 
taxation structure of 
our country—^in fact, 
Bombay has the only 
true mixed economy: a 
mixture of black and 
white with the former 
obviously in command. 


Ascetic and Youth). Like the chief 
mimstorship, the film too lasted for 
about a day. 

T he big political story in Bombay, 
however, is not Mr Sinha’s desire 
to make speeche.s in Parliament 
rather than in front of Rekha, but 
the Congress(f) advertising account 
for the election campaign. The 
budget of course is a secret, but it 
does not require much imagination 
to assume that no expense will be 
spared to ensure that Mrs Gandhi 
and Rajiv Gandhi return to power. 
The lucky agency to have won the 
account is Rediffiision, headed by 
the dapper Ariin Nanda. To anyone 
familiar with the high quality work 
done by Rediffusion and the talent 
of its owners, there can hardly be 
any argument ovei the choice. Plus, 
theie is a bit of the old-boys-network 
syndrome loo. When Arun Nehru 
was in charge of the Jenson and 
Nicholson paint company, it was Re- 
diffusion which helped him turn the 
company around. A dusty company 
was converted virtually overnight 
into a spaikling Irontrunner. The 
campaign must also by now have 
tonchecl a recoid of some .sorts for 
the length of time it has been run¬ 
ning. Whenever you see colour, think 
of us said the first hoarding to 
appear, and the message is still visi¬ 
ble in city after city. 

While of course the nature and 
detail of the campaign are privy to 
only a haridtul of people, it is known 
that the basic theme of the Congres- 
.s(I) poll strategy will be a stress on 
national unity, and Mrs Gandhi’s 
singiilai ability to preserve it, 
Whenever you worry about India, 
think of Mrs Gandhi..? Well, not 
quite. It could so easily be countered 
by Whenever you think of Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi, worry about India. Feeble jokes 
apart, this is the first time that an 
advertising agency is being given so 
much of the responsibility for party 
publicity. This is very much in line 
with the trust-professionals-and- 
bureaucrats approach which has 
been a hallmark of this administra¬ 
tion. In the past, the slogans 
emerged from the mind and experi¬ 
ence of politicians, or those closely 
involved with grassroots political 
work. The main slogan of the 1980 
campaign was the work of the bril¬ 
liant poet-MP Srikant Verma. 

Na jaat pe, na paat pe 

Indiraji ke baat pe 

Muhar Juficgi baat pe 

(Not on caste or creed, l>ut only on 

Mrs (iandhi’s word, stamp on the 

hand symbol) 

Where is Srikant Veima tti 1984? 
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tXCLUSlVt/KULDip Nayar 


Statistics and Poverty 


W hat IS tht‘ 
poveir\ lint 
and hovs do \oti 
diaw If •’ r tonorii 
ists use a dittt 
lent \aId s t u k 
fiom us l.iMiitii 
At t (I I li III i> I o 
them—and thi' li 
nance ministiv 
air ihpse whose 
daily caloiie intake is bi low 2,400 m 
the lural aieas and 2,100 m tlit 
uiban aieas aie below tht poteiiv 
line Fianslated into mmie\. on the 
basis ot piites pievailini; in lOSO ,i 
means that people eatniiu ibo\t Ks 
76 a month in the luial ati as nui Ks 
88 in the uiban aieas aie a him ihis 
notional line 
If thev really be 
lie\)l this, the eto 
nomists and oui 
1 uft [s must be li\ 

I n g * 1 n a make 
believe woild, be 
cause It IS diflicult 
to imagine anvone 
earning even thiei 
limes as much, 
being able to get 
tw'o squat e meals a 
day, leave alone 
shelter and do 
thing with this 
amount What 
beats me is the 
verbal duel which the govcinmtnt 

wages if one were to say lliit the 

poverty line has dipped tuiihei 
It IS true that the well of! lew ait 
better off than before, but it is 
eqKWlly true that povettv is engulf 
m« more and mote people and thev 
caunot affoid to buy even tin basic 
necessities in the quantity they used 
to, because puces have gout up 
enormously I am not denying the 
economic development the countiv 
has made but my point is that the 
growth of the economy , howevei 
fast It may be, does not ieduce the 
poverty ratio or the numbei ot [leo 
pie living below the poveitv line 
And now can a person eai ning abu' e 
Rs 76 a month in a village or Rs 88 in 
a city be considered to be living 
above the poverty line'^ 

The Planning Commission is moie 
absurd and in a note it savs “It is 
estimated that neaily to M mil 
lion people wjll be benefited from 
poterty alleviation programmes 
Thfe IS in addition to nearly 20 to 2^ 
million people who might have been 
benipfited from the growth of the 
economy. Thus, there is a total figure 


of .iiouiid )7 miltiiiii people who 
Ikuc ciDsscd the poveitv line be 
tween 197*) 80 and 1981 82 ” 

I hi vvhole thing is of couise, 
gill %swoik 1 vpt Its have always 
tiuil lo manipulate tiguies lelating 
in '111 pool A PLnining < oinmissioii 
wotting gioiip in a tipoit in 19(>2, 
iiiainiallied that a minimum pei capi 
ta moiithlv expindituic ot Rs 20, at 
(uices inevaibng at that time was 
a(lt()uau “foi pioviding mniiiniim 
lUMiitiotial ilic't in teims of caloiie 
intake .illowing loi a modest degiee 
of Items othei than food ’’ '1 he* gioup 
earne* to this eonelusioii aftei a study 
made hv the Niitiitional Advisoiv 
<_ oinniille'e* a body attached to the 
Indian Council ot Midical Reseaieh 


It \iiv sfiange that doctois 
sliould In a patty to tins statcmc*nt 
And It appeals as if the establish 
ment is bein upon distoiting the 
detinition ol poveity 

lilt Planning Commission’s mid 
ic'ini apptaisdl ic'porr says that a 
huge nuinbei ol people have been 
hi ought above tht poveity line But 
the* I let IS that thcie* aie moie pool 
people now than at the time of 
Independence The popiil,itii)n 
glow til may be a big taetor, but the 
laet IS that only a ftw tould liave 
eiossed the poveity line since An 
gust 1947 

J have my doubts about the rate of 
economic growth The Planning 
rommission picks up a bad patch for 
comparison so that it can make high 
claims ] Ol example, the Commis 
Sion pu ked 1979 80, a bad year as an 
index to pioye that the giowth rate 
was 6 6 pet cent in the next two 
veais Ciowth has to be worked out 
as an aveiage ovei a long pet lod for 
example, a ten year assessment 
would be ideal That wav the giowth 
rate works out to 1 *> per cent, d not 
less 


When Pi of Raj Kiishna, an emi 
nent economist, lemarked that the 
shotttall in the hixth Plan was neaily 
27 pel cent in leal investment ovei 
ihiee veais, theie was an uproar in 
tile Planning Commission It was 
<iigiu‘d that the slioitfaif would not 
go beyond IS pci cent But now it is 
being said that ‘ noihing can be con- 
c luded until we wait tor a few more 
veais to see the iiend in growth 
hei efI om ’’ 

At the same time, it is 
being assumed that since the begin 
niiig of ihe I itth Plan the long term 
giowth has come to aiound tour per 
cent pel annum And apait from 
olhei things, the goveinment should 
ask Itself, why the giowth rate is so 
sluggish To find a 
pail of the answer 
to the pioblem of 
an iriciediblv slow 
giowth rate, the 
Planning Commit 
Sion should devote 
Its attention to 
seeking out how 
much of the total 
allocation of funds 
toi the MX plans 
has been used for 
the purposes for 
which they were 
intended Leaving 
out non productive 
expendituie, the 
funds meant for development, agri 
cultuie, power oi ruial upliftment 
have not leached the intended be 
neficiai les, not even 60 per cent of 
them 

Anothei aspect of this is the wav in 
which projects have purposely been 
delaved and costs hiked to get kick 
backs Phis IS vet anothei story 
After Independence there has not 
been a single power, irrigation or 
anv othei public sector project 
which has been completed within the 
funds allocated to it All public sec 
toi pioiects have overshot the tost 
envisaged Surprisingly, no 

minister oi buieaucrat has been held 
lesponsible for it 
When there is a nexus between the 
tuleis, Lonti actors and civil sei 
vants—no one is an exception- 
money IS spent on lining different 
pockets It IS ncvei used lot iigliting 
povettv Ihe manipulation which the 
goveinment has mdulgeil in lo piove 
that 66 to 67 million people have 
ctossed the poveity line since the 
ic*tiiiri ot Mis (laiulhi lo pow’ei in 
1980 may be impiessive on paper, 
but should deceive no one 



The Planning- Commission picks up a bad 
patch for comparison so that it can make 
tall claims. For example, the Commission 
picked up 1979-80. a bad year, as the index to 
prove that the g:rowth rate was 6.5 per cent in 
the next two years. Growth has to be worked 
out as an average over a long period, say at 
least a decade. 
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What does progress mean to a family 
struggling to survive in a crowded city? 


A time for recovery 
and a brighter tomorrow 


P rogress means different things 
to different people. To some it 
might mean an electric iron or 
fan. To others, it is the means to 
provide a roof over their heads, 
clothes to cover themselves, 
three square meals a day Or, 
modern medicine that saves their 
child's life. 

To Rajni, her daughter's 
increasing tiredness was like a 
bad omen. She recognised the 
symptoms. She remembered how 
her sister had become progres¬ 
sively weaker and then died of 
acute iron-deficiency anemia. 

And nobody had been able to do 
a thing 

But for Gita there was hope. 

A modern anti-anemia drug from 
Rallis that could be given in a 
single life-saving dose, at very 
little cost. Rallis medicine gave 
eight-year-old Gita a new look 
at life. Hope for a happy, healthy 
childhood. And a life full of the 


opportunities her mother tould 
only dream of 

In our vast and ancient land, 
theie are places time seemed to 
have passed bv. Not any longer 
Now times are changing Slowly 
but surely, the benefits of 
progress are reaching out to the 
remotest village, down to every 
man, woman and child 

From consumer durables to 
engineering, from lertilizers and 
pesticides to pharmaceuticals 
and fine chemicals, from fisheries 
to garment exports, the diversified 
activities of Rallis Multi-lechno- 
logy Group contribute to the 
welfare of people m diflerent 
walks of life. Touch the lives of 
ordinary people Help improve 
the quality of life. And help make 
impossible dreams possible. 

For these are the ideals 
embedded in our policies 
The vital impetus behind our 
operating philosophy. 



R ALUS 

MuM-Dechnology Group 


f<*rtilisers 

PharmareofJt 
Tonsumer Durables 
l-ine Chemicals 
Fng>ne<>ring 
Export House 


Helping people in all walks of life 


OPINIO N 


Pop Politics 

R .iim Biikslii *> ai t II It J’op politu s in 
Hindi tihns ( 1 S Api il) was iiueiosi 
in^ 1 ilnis ail a popiilai mt.(Ji>i and 
iiitiisiiiK politus in lilms will help lo 
popiilatise politK s irnonn ihildien and 
youth 

/tnfi/mov Das Kjnptii 


Nucl ear Holocaust 

T he book tMiatt RtUnt llu </n 
nitei (I'i Apiil) tioin ilu book //it 
riucJr-ii Will fill l)\ Lliiistophii (.hull 
and Ian llogj* was initiisunt: and 
ihoiiKht piovokiiiK Siith aiiiilis sum 
to inirease piihlii. anaiintss ol ilu 
danj>tis of a niii.li .11 s\ai ind pio|iit 
the tulilits ot an txptnsiM aims lan 
If India wtii 10 opt toi nialtai 
weapons the constf|uenLes woidil bi 
disastrous bttausi P ikisian too would 
follow sun I hen tht thaiKi ot a 
nuclear war would thualt n us alw ivs 
Adi/ I diilii (. Set iiiidt i.ilud 

• We aie riiatitiil lo Simms Ioi the 
article llu danptts ol a nuilcai tsai 
art iininiamnablt but the woild is set 
to tcalise this B\ publishini’ this am 
clc Si M'ss has biought home an iinpoi 
lanf intss.ine to if- leadtis V\c cit tht 
IndoSoviit ( ultiiral Socit t\ too 111 
tiyiiifi to intoiin the masses iboiii the 
need toi ptatt 

K Wmipop.i/ st(ftt.i/v Iridu'fiw It t 
( 11/1 in ill SoLitn Koiliii 'l/ad/na 
/’ra</es/i 


Clarification 


T his IS with tefcitnee to tht aiticlt 
Issatn /he build up in disasrei (an 
extiaet tiom tht book Assam A lullti 
dnidt'd) b\ Shekhat (lupta whieh seas 
caiiied III the 11 17 Match issui ol 
Si MMs In the extrael a referenre has 
been madi to the Hon Spt akei ol tht 
Assam Lc|*is\at\\e Assemlsly Sheikh 
Chanel Mohainnictl 

"Speaker Sheikh ( hand Muham 
tiled asetondgenetation iinniigiant 
kept smiling thtoughout—he svas 
the only one in the Assentbh lo 
have kept his itiol " 

This statement has treated totiliision 
among the people and they have been 
enipiiring about the authenticity of this 
The Hon Speakti feels the obseiva 
turn that he is a 'second geneiatioti 
iinmigiant is a baseUss lenjark or 
allegation In this connettion 11 

is pertinent to mention that St mi vs is a 
vvideh 111 eulated magazine When suth 
a maga/ine lairios an iintounded 
allegation against the Speaker tegaid 
iiig his citizenship, the Sptakci 
apprehends that this may affeet Ins 
public image, especially in the ptesent 
context when the people are so agi 
tated over the foieigiicis issue 
111 P\ Hjzmiku OttiLcr on Spciul 
Vucy /egis/afiie Asse/nWv Secre 
tciiiaf Issani 



thkmsm 

“ v Ia ■ _ '.'X'>}!■''' 


Deeply Hurt 

K ill! hwatil Siiigli .util It lilt ' III 
lit Uibnic-i tf<ossi;> siu 1 r mil ni 
i'i Maun IS talsc ciiiiio me old b 
lanialoiv 1 he obse 1 vatnm malt m o 
ugiidmg the v-uliiiit I'I t bliatis) oh 1 
lit bas< d on igimi int i a d ml mi t u * | 

It IS ill ai th.it Kliiisliw in ’'in.,li is out . 
to Ininiillalt de taint lul coiidt iiiii ihi ' 
lot d pi 0|)lc it 1 III III till f'llSOlltll I 
Mill lie th t (ilv blit b\ ihi .util I I 
Kl s j/ij puMili It (/i/i/';s,,t h k I I 

/v.tn sifinti Bbiliii I 


C ongi mil itions 10 Knu hw oit Sup li 
toi < xincssiilg his views 111 , toi til 
light in miici (It/iiic f< vooiig l.it/ic 
( 7 OSSIP sweet ind sinii I'i Apiil U.s 
shall) wit must hovc inlviiicd ihi 
otc ismn But 1 tlisaeicc wiili liiin win n 
lit lib 1 st s gii Is not to Ic I lit 11 p.ii I tits 
ail iip,,c iheii maiii.igis 
Som Piij Kilt 11 Litji l‘iiidt\li 

• Mtushwaiit Singhs ,1 ii. It was so 
pill) Onlv he IS . apahli ot utli bul 
liant wit Ills advice Do inu 1 ikc i |ob 
you don t liki onlv bet aust 11 is well 
paid ’ IS sound Bul I do not put with 
him when he savs “Do not live 01 .1 
loint t.imilv fat liom tindin^ ones 
ptisonilitv a joint lainilv 1 ihink 
nil iik.ites a spii It ot s It I itii t loli 1 iiii i 
and adiustniint 

bitiikuiiiii Iiipiiln Idinhik lies/ 
Be np.il 

• Miushw.iiit Singli s lein.iiks win 
obstene He should h.ivc .uhistd the 
ladies in a nioit tiank vet less iiilgai 
manner I wonder it lit speaks in the 
saint way to his daughti 1 or giand 
daughtet 

Aaina/ Kiiniji Km Sew Ihllii 


I 


Patriot vs Bigot 

I t IS s.id to note the new and naiiuvv 
init ipietatiori given to the woid 
i mdt iiuirjijtii I Opinion. I'i Aptil) 

I mJi lUiititum IS a patliotic wind 
Ibiw tail Muslims who ait living in 
sttulai Indi.i obieet to the woitP Fhete 
IS no plaet tm an haniaii type ot tun 
d.irnt ni liisni in India Vesteii inteiests 
are out to t re ite tiouble b\ raking,sut It 
issue s It will not be sut ptising if tom ji 
low some religious bigot tinels taint 
with iliL u.ition.il anflitmoi thenaiinii 

dl ll.lr- 

/K Kn\.inl ttombm 

• iht woitl liindc m.iti-iiiim has been 
mi- mdt 1 stood b\ manv people It 
UK 111 I siliitt m\ mothetland. anti 
ts not pio Hindu Muslims mav argue 
that It IS juo Hind i, simph betause it 
Is a S iiiski It phia-e Ihev should it 
me mix I that Hindus sing Iqbal’, song 
'lilt I ' ill in St nchihii Hindu'ithiin 
h ini It 1 1 \ t n though 11 is an Utdii sting 
llu s< 0(1 lie Hist a wav ot showing 
ii-piiii I om molhtiland We should 
I It n I I It pill 0111 inolhciland. 
> II tp Kiiiim l‘indi.1 ( miaek ' 

* '1 I I llashiiuddm is inislaken 
in It ..ivs ih 11 the wold lant/t 
11 (I f 'iiipiu s Imv.ing otic s head 01 
pi ) I itiiii out sell I he word fjtidi 
II .1 ms to t pt tt salute piaise, etc. 
Ill 1 tl /cs not .i.md toi anv physical 
hoiii >1 But intt the Indian mode of 
sh wn 11 sp‘ct IS by tolding haiitls or 
I \ how mg 001 hi ids tht word has 
1)1 ( o nt synonymous with bowing 
In 'll 01 piosti jtmg oiiesell Ihisisa 
111 giiidt li noliiui 
V \ Hill I, H\dt iihii I 


• Khiishwant Singh otteis new hope to 
young men .ind women who aie on the 
I hi I shold ot life .Some of liis ideas may 
lx shocking but they aic excellent 

/ iibov /osi ph jMadi.is 

• Kh 1 hwant Singh has shown no de 
till nit 1(1 soeiety He disdains 
III lip I d niaiiiages He tails to lealise 
ill It Indian sotiety does not aetually 
lokidt this How tan he advise 
yi iiii'-sti I . not to stick on to a job 
whiili iluy uo not like'’ Is theie any 
goal antic that the |t>b one will obtain 
will be a salisfactoiy one’ 

/.i/j.issii/n //uss.im, Cutrac/f, Onssa 

• A wiitei of Khushwdiu Singh’s sia 
lint should not have made such state 
nients His adyice, if followed, will 
make ladies ill mannered and unsocial 
fn fuiuie we expect something more 
y.iludblo liom'him 

Kiinti Keeindii, Patna 

• Khushwant Singh has mocked young 
ladies and has sullied Si'NPav by makt 
mg such vulgar statements 

Jabina, Nalanda. Bihar 
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OPINION 


The Gandhi Murder 


C handrasekhar Aethadka’s con 
versation with Copal Godse (“It 
became inevitable to remove Gandhi 
ji”, 8 April) was interesting Godse is 
light when he savs that Gandlitji be 
came the leader of the independence 
mocement bv neglecting the inteicsts 
of a section of the 
people, even while 
ttBpeastng the 
LMflaslims Perhaps, 
t^andhiji never 
' realised that the 
serv people whom 
he was appeasing 
would do so much 
harm to the coun 
tiv as to divide It 
The hunger strike 
begun b\ Mahatma Gandhi to enforce 
the pasmenl of Rs SS cioies to P ikistan 
incited Godse He becamt soangivilnt 
he killed the Mahatma Indians wire 
against tin hunger stake but no one 
had the coinage to do anything about 
It It (.landhin had not bci n kilUd in 
t‘J48 he would hi\e continued to ; lant 


L oid Mountbdtten says that ni otic 
foresaw the \ioUnce which fol 
lowed partition (Mounthaitcn tnd 
Nehru 8 Aptil b\ Vivek Senpupta) I 
think everyone except tm h iders of 
the pattition foresaw tht yiolenre tnd 
warned against the division ot the 
country Mountbatlen becamt short 
sighted bt'eause he was cigt r m u tns 
fer powei cjuickly Nehiu Paul irul 
Jinnah were anxious to obt uii powti 
and did not care toi the pe< pit 
i hittaranjan Bhattdih.u\a I ,ik lira 
• I don r understand who Mounibair ii 
has tried to fool If he tould boast ot ois 
political sagacity wlm h tnablod him to 
foresee the breakaway ot P ast Pakist in 
, from West Pakist in tould he not 
y understand trom the then piesailing 
Hindu Muslim animosity that paitiiion 
would inevitably result in a comimin il 
holocaust’ He elainis the ‘upeiioi ity of 
British administrative pemer and says 
that the partition riots were a ' tribute 
to British power ' On the eontrarv the 
riots occurred because the Biitish 
hastily withdrew from India without 
creating a proper organisation foi ihe 
noimal funetioning ot gosernment 
P B Rameih, Bangalore 


I was bonified to see Si mias suggest 
(No /diis foi the top buss Delhi 
Dian I Apiil) that diuriktn diners 
should not be hauled up bv tiaffie 
police on Hob dav lust because it 
! happens to be a ftstise dav 

As a resident of Delhi 1 am deeply 
concerned about the increasing num 
her of deaths caused by negligent dnv 
ers in the capital 
Heena Nath, New Delhi 


mans more t one ossions to Pakistan and 
to Indian Muslims 
Gopal Godse has referied to the 
stale mints made b\ Nathuiam Godse 
in eoiiit In faei, Natluirani (lodse as 
well as V D Savarkat s statements 
have* never been made public Bv re 
leasing these state 
tncnis now, critics 
and others will be 
grtitly helped 
(jopal Godse 
seems satisfied at 
the portrayal of 
Nathuiam (,odse 
in the lilm Gandhi 
In l%t, I saw a 
film entitled Atrie 
hours to Rama in 
L'SA Ihe film wis based on iht story 
of the mill del ot Gindhin In it (aidsc 
ys IS poiti lycil as a yiolinl man But 
the tihii ivas banned in India bccaii'c it 
iiinicd that Itu goynniiunl knew ol 
till fact ihit (. indhiii w is going to be 
iiuiidtrcd y» I could not s nc him 
S ( M ithtu 4eia 


• V iy( k Scngujila > ■-1 iti mtnl ‘ Mount 
bitten tlu sailoi 1 i 1 ok tctdcd whete 
Wavcil the soidiei hadfailtd andgave 
t’cedom to the King Pmpetors sub 
)etcs wi cMcUcni Iht freedom that 
wd p om d Tilt I so many vtais of 
St 1’gn aid icid cc was Slewed as if 
It was 1 gift hand'd to us bv the King 
Pinpiioi ot 1 11(^1 Old Ihis was due to 
Mountbditen s ekft manoeuvres 

British politic i. s \ intcd to use 
Mountbiiien s iiooU imige in order to 
gun time so ihes fust dcclareel that 
they would gi oil liiedoin only aftei 
p I ition I lit y did not c ypt (I the Indi 
ins (esptciallv ( indhin who liad dc 
claicd that pa>liiion would t oiiit only 
o\ci his dead bn'v) lo n i< Vl the 
sine tiiiii ih< y liopt d itie *ndian 
punct' would e iii't tioublc Ihus 
Mounibattcn s plea ihit lu did 'io< 
expect till post pntitinii iiots v I tiio 
not visuaii c and I was not adeistd and 
nobody did visualise nobody’) is fai 
fiom true Monnthaticn showed his 
tiue colours when he s iid I wanted 
Kashniii with them (Pikist in) I didn I 
want to muck up mv own creation for 
(,od s sake 
A K Ro\ Now Delhi 


• Dtiving undei the influence of alco 
hoi IS dangerous at all times and should 
nevei be taken lightly, even if it hap 
pens to be on a festive occasion 
riius SuunAy’s suggestion that the 
drunken drivers in Delhi be excused 
because they were celebrating Hob is 
rash 

Such an attitude will only result 
in more and more accidents 
PSose, Calcutta 


Peace After Death 


A fter seeing the heart rending 
photographs tif Calcutta’s morgues 
(The dead tell no tale^, 8 April) by 
Aloke Miti a one can only conclude that 
the poor in this country are not only 
denied the right to live in peace, but 
they have no peace after death, too 
Ashim Sar, Gauhati 


Dynastic Designs 

he wooing of Aniethi (I April) by 
Shubhabiata Bhattacharya brought 
out in sordid detail the tact that poll 
tics ot opportunism has reached an 
all time hiph in recent sears While no 
party can boast of a clean slate, the 
Congrcss(I) IS clearly the worst offen 
der in this icgard I he sudden spurt in 
the developmental activities in Amethi 
will not only bring to the tore the 
weaknesses of Rativ (Tandhi as a politi 
Clan hut also unma'k the dynastic 
designs of the party that he represents 
Pinaki Chdkrabottv Calcutta 

• Ihe aiticle was interesting Though 
Shubhabrata Bhattacharya’s investiga¬ 
tion has ifvealed much, he has missed 
out on let tain facts Tor example, he 
dot' not nicntion the strike m BHbL 
from 1 Ftbiuatv to 4 lebiuary ’84 led 
by Mdi]bnul Ahmed Thereafter the 
Mazdoor Sangh was formed with Mr 
Ahmed is us president An inteivicw 
with Maqbool Ahmed would have re 
vcalcd fuithcr shocking facts about 
Anietlii 

D A Khan Bateli 


Carnage at Paradip 

B i|u Patnaik s tale ot the niassacic 
at I’ll id/p (Bloodshed in Patadip 
IS VpiiJ) w IS heart lending The car 
II ige at Paiadip is a typical instance of 
t>olm biulality 

Supt Komar Mohanty Kendrapara 
Oiissa 


Last Letter 



I I IS now time for oui film makers to 
make a movie called iinar Akhai 
intone and Amii Singh in order to 
bung about communal harmony 
S Satish Chandian Madias 



Disbelieving Mountbatten 


Rash Driving 
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COVER STORY 


Giani Zail Singh 

Rubber Stamp 
or Hidden Fist? 

m 

In a year full of high drama, there has been some goings-on behind 
the scenes too. When Giani Zail Singh was elected two years ago, it 
was widely felt that he would be the most pliable President in our 
history. This year has seen the President make it very clear that he 
can be his own man if he feels that the government is hurting the 
national interest. SHUBHABRATA BHATTACHARYA reports 
on the past—and the prospects of the future. 




COVER STORY 


i n early July 1982, when Giani 
Zail Singh was the presidential 
candidate, he stunned the nation 
by saying at Gandhinagar, the 
capital of Gujarat, that “if my leader 
had said 1 should pick up a broom 
and be a sweeper, I would have done 
that. She chose me to be President." 
The events since then have not ex¬ 
actly shown Giani Zail Singh in the 
light in which he tried to project 
hii^self on election eve. On the 
lUatrary, the number of visits that 
Prime Minister, Mrs Indira Gan- 
idhi, has paid on the President of 
India in the last two years have been 
more than her visits to the Rashtra- 
pati Bhavan in any corresponding 
period before, since she first became 
the Prime Minister in 1966. The 
apprehension that Giani Zail Singh 
would be a subservient President, 
totally overshadowed by the office of 
the Prime Minister, had been by and 
large voiced by most sections of the 
national media. In retrospect, this 
seems to have been a naive view 
For, Giani Zail Singh, the seventh 
Resident of the Republic of India, 
nuiy well turn out to be more con- 
^ii'uversial than all his predecessors, 
ahd his presidency more eventful 
than the ones before. 

Tho.se who had voiced dptibts ab¬ 
out Giani Zail Singh’s abilify to stand 
up to Mr.s Gandhi, had perhaps 
ignored contemporary history. A 
look at the events relating to Punjab 
Congress politics in 1975, when Zail 
Singh was the chief minister of that 
state, would have shown that in the 
early months of the Emergency 
Gianiji was among those who had 
earned the wrath of Sanjav Gandhi 
(even an astute politician like H.N. 
Bahuguna in 1976 could not escape 
the anger of Sanjay). 

Giani Zail Singh had gone to Pakis¬ 
tan in the autumn of 1975 to visit the 
►Sikh shrines in that country. He had 
to cut short his pilgrimage and rush 
) back to India. Reason: under instruc 
tions from Sanjay Gandhi, an adver¬ 
sary of Giani Zail Singh, Mohinder 
Singh Gill, had been made the presi¬ 
dent of the Punjab Pradesh Congress 
Committee. The death of Niranjan 
Singh Talib had caused the vacancy 
in the PCC’s top post. Gill was a 


qualification for the job seemed to 
be that Giani Zail Sin^b would be 
unhappy with his appointment. The 
emergence of Sanjay Gandhi in par¬ 
ty politics had not taken place for¬ 
mally till then. This was also the first 
occasion when the AlCC office 
announced a major party appoint¬ 
ment without the knowledge of the 
Congress president. Till the defeat of 
L the party in 1977, his "Indira is 
f India” pronouncemeBts eotwith- 
s standing, the then AKX pre^ddept, 
i Dev KantaBarooah, waAap assertive 
(iarty boss. He was furious at the 



Prcsidenl Zail Singh speaking at the Temple aBcr the army withdrawal 


when Giani Zail Singh called on him 
in New Delhi after rushing back from 
Pakistan, Barooah informed him that 
he had pulled up the AICC secretar¬ 
iat for the lapse. But he could do 
nothing and threw up his hands in 
despair, because the “young man” 
was behind the move. When Giani 
Zail Singh called on Mrs Gandhi to 
protest against the appointment of 
Mohinder Singh Gill in the autumn 
of 1975, she told him tnat she 
had come to know of the appoint¬ 
ment through the newspapers. She 
asked him to meet Barooah. (So, 
when Mrs Gandhi claimed that she 
had come to know of NTR’s dismissal 
from the newspapers and put the 
blame on Governor Ram Lall, did it 
seem familiar to Giani Zail Singh, 
nine years after his own similar 
expenence?) 

After meeting the Prime Minister 
and the Congress president, chief 
minister Zail Singh decided to call 
on the emerung heir-apparent, San¬ 
jay Gandhi. The Priyu Ranjan Das- 
munshi coup in the Youth Congress 
had just then been caiTied out and 
the appointment of Ambika Soni as 
the new youth wing president was 
known to have the approval of San¬ 
jay Gandhi (though it would be 
wrong to say that she was his 
ndinine^ Sanjay Gandhi found that 
Mrs Som, as a Jieneral secretary, was 


acceptable to a large section of the 
youth leaders). Mrs Ambika Soni, 
who had political ambitions in Pun¬ 
jab, arranged the meeting betvyeen 
Gianiji and .Sanjay Gandhi. That 
meeting was, perhaps, the most har¬ 
rowing one which the experienced 
politician from Faridkot had in his 
tong career. He told Sanjay Gandhi 
that in case the PCC chief was to 
have been appointed against his 
(Gianiji’s) wishes, then it would have 
been better to have asked for his 
resignation as a chief minister first. 
Without batting an eyelid, Sanjay 
Gandhi told him, “You can resign 
even now. When are you resigning?” 
Thus ended the first meeting w- 
tweeii 7m\ Singh and the person 
whom he later described as his 
^^rahnuma (saviour).” When Gianiji 
reported the conversation to tos 
Soni and Barooah, the two organisa¬ 
tional leaders suggested to him that 
he should return to Chandigarh irost- 
haste and not meet the Prime Minis¬ 
ter for a few days. Meanwhile, they 
would clean up the mess, Giani Zail 
.Singh was assured. 

Ruiooah was keen that his presi- 
dent.sliip of the party be ratified by a 
Congress plenary. He suggested to 
Mrs Gandhi, and Sanjay Gandhi that 
Chandigarh be cho.sen as the venue 
and Zail Singh be made incharm of 
the show which would be used for 
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liuiiK’hm(i Siiniav (]andht formally 
IniII politit'. With the (tlanning for 
the KiiniaKatamaru Napar session in 
lull 'nuiiii:. Sanjay Gandhi's wrath 
was fntfiotten tor a while The Chan- 
dntarh session made Sanjay (.>andhi 
lee! elated He was sent up in a 
liallooii. with his mother proudly 
pioLlaimiiig before the gathered 
Iiaitvrnen that she wished that the 
\ooth of ilie coiintrv would got more 
such opjioitunities (of going up in 
l)<illoonsi. The Ballooning Society of 
India, lormed bv the Congress MP. 
X’lsliuabandhu Gupta, had its origins 
in Koniagaiatnai u Nagar. Apart from 
the hninchirig of Sanjav Gandhi and 
the Ballooning Society, the session 
oig.inised bv Giani Zail Singh was 
.ilso the occasion for floating the 
idea ot a |nesidential form of govern 
nieiit 

I n a lesolution adopted <it the 
Koinagatainai n Nagai session, the 
Congiess plenatv said. "If themisery 
Ilf ihe pool and vulneiahle sections 
of oni sot lety is to be alleviateii. vast 
and tai leaching ihanges have to be 
eiftctcd 111 oiii socio-economic stiuc- 
tiirc. Oui Constitution is not a con¬ 
straining lorv.e. nor lust a static docu¬ 
ment. It li.is to be a dynamic instill¬ 
ment of change embodving the en- 
duiing values and aspiiations of our 
people It has to provide solutions to 
problems inheiited from the past, 
(hose inherent in the present and 
those likelv to emeige in future. 
Histoiv lecoids that iigid constiiu- 
iioiis. incapable of being altered to 
meet the aspir<itions of the people 
and the changing needs of the tiine.s 
invariably collapse undei the sttain 
ot untoieseen events. I'lexibility and 
I esponsiveness aie the essence of 
anv living social org.inism such as a 
constiiotioii I'oi in and letter must 
inevitably change m ordei to pre¬ 
set ve the spun It IS, therefore, of 
supreme importance that oui Con¬ 
stitution must' Itself seive as an :n- 
[ stiument cif change .ind also be cap¬ 
able of being alteied. whenever 
necessaiy. in older to give fuller 
expression to the democratic and 
egalitaiian a.sinratiotKS of our people, 
rite founding fathers of oer Constitu¬ 
tion clearlv accepted this concept 
and embodied it in the Constitution 
Itself. Nothing can be sacrosanct 
which is not able to meet the chal¬ 
lenges of (the) changing times 
sqiiarelv. The Congress, therefore, 
urges tliat ourConsiitution be thor- i 
oughly reexamined m Older to ascer¬ 
tain if the time has not come to make 
adequate alterations to it so that it 
mav continue as a living document, 
effectively responding to the current 
needs of the jieople and the demands 
of the piesent." 

Following this resolution. Barooah 
appointed a committee to examine 
the possibilities ot amending the 
ConstOution of India under the 


chairmanship of Sardar Swaran 
.Singh- Incidentally, Vasant Sathe, 
the present protagonist of the pres¬ 
idential system, was a member of 
this committee, which rejected out- 
I ight the suggestion that the par¬ 
liamentary system should be aban¬ 
doned and a presidential form 
adopted (.see box). By some coinci¬ 
dence. the debate for a presidential 
form of government, started under 
.Sanjav (landhi’s influence, began in 
a plenary .session organised by Giani 
Zail Singh. And. the next plenary 
thereafter was held in Calcutta, in 
December 1983. when Rajiv Gandhi 
seemed bewildered at Sathe’s sug¬ 
gestion. 




The Presidvnl visits Ihe Golden Temple 


iaiii Zail Singh was told about his 
nomiiuition as the presidential 
candidate by no less a per.soii than 
Rajiv tiandhi himself a fortnight 
before the decision was formally 
announced by the Congresstl) par¬ 
liamentary board. On 8 June 1982, 
the AlCCiD general .secretary. Rajiv 
('laiidhi. contided to the then home 
minister that his mother and he 
wanted him to be the successor to 
Neelam Sanjiva Reddy,! The idea of 
appointing Zail Singh t^ this top post 
had originated early that year, when, 
m the wake of the trouble brewing in 
Puniab, Mrs Gandhi had called the 
Akaii Dal leaders for a meeting in 
New Delhi. Among the grievances 
listed by the Sikh leadership was 
that no Sikh had ever been consi¬ 
dered for the presidentship. After 
toying with the idea of Sardar Swar¬ 
an Singh for a while, the choice had 


veered to Giani Zail Sineh. And, at 
that time, Gianiji had looked subser¬ 
vient enough to merit the choice. 

Zail Singh, who had gained the 
confidence of Sanjay Gandhi, thanks 
to Mrs Amteshwar Anand and Mrs 
Menaka Gandhi, during the years 
that the Congressfl) was out of pow¬ 
er, had been ^uick in winning the 
favours of Rajiv Gandhi. When San¬ 
jay Gandhi died, he accompanied 
Rajiv Gandhi to Allahabad along 
with the ashes of his deceased) 
"lahiwma" and made a condolence 
speech at Prayag in Allahabad. 
In that speech, he paid rich tributes 
to Rajiv Gandhi and even saw reflec¬ 
tions of Jawaharlal Nehru in the 
elder son of Mrs Indira Gandhi. Dur¬ 
ing his tenure as the home minister, 
while he was unable to do anything 
positive about Punjab, he certainly 
made matters difficult for chief 
minister Darbara Singh. Also, during 
his tenure as the union home minis¬ 
ter, .larnail Singh Bhindranwale en¬ 
tered the union territory of Delhi, an 
area entirely under the charge of the 
union home ministry, and struttetf 
around the whole city along with his 
supporters who sported unlicenced 
arms, including stenguns. While Zail 
Singh had on many occasions criti¬ 
cised Darbara Singh’s administra¬ 
tion for its failure to curb extremists 
in Punjab, it was never explained by 
him how the central administration 
in Delhi had failed to check the 
parade of unlicenced arms, photo¬ 
graphs of which were prominently 
published by the media. 

While nominating Zail Singh, 
apparently Mrs Gandhi and Rajiv 
Gandhi had overlooked their fami¬ 
ly’s attitude to Gianiji during the 
years after the Congress defeat in 
1977. The very fact that Sardar Buta j 
Singh is at the helm of the Congres- 
s(I) and union government affairs 
today can be attributed to the late ' 
Sanjay Gandhi’s urge to curb the 
influence of Zail Sin^, who despite 
his sycophancy at the Komagata- 
maru Nagar session and later at the 
vuuth camp held at Ajnala a year 
later, had not been able to gain the 
confidence of Sanjay Gandhi. Buta 
Singh was merely a deputy minister 
in the Congress government at the 
centre upto March 1977. His 
meteoric rise in the party heirarchy 
after the 1977 debacle was due to 
two factors; through him Sanjay 
Gandhi wanted to slight Zail Singh 
on the Sikh front and B.P. Maurya on 
the scheduled castes front. Buta 
Singh was made at first a member of 
the working cofhmittee and after the 
1978 split a general secretary of the 
AlCC(i). Since 1980, he has emerged 
as an important party functionary, 
often entrusted with a trouble- 
shooter’s role. But, his original rise 
was entirely due to his rivalry with 
Zail Singh. 

Incidentally, Giani Zail Singh was 
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not among the party “faithfuls” who 
turned up at tne Vitthalbhai Patel 
House lawns on the morning of 1 
January 1978, when Mrs Gandni cal¬ 
led the convention which ultimately 
led to the formation of the Congres- 
s(I) a day later. On 2 January 1978, 
however, Giani Zail Singh had 
aligned himself with the Congress(I). 
The reason why Zail Singh, though 
critical of Saniay Gandhi’s attitude 
towards him, decided not to remain 
with the Congress headed by the 
gpien organisation president, 
Brahmananda Reddi, was because 
'Mohinder Singh Gill, Satpal Mitta’ 
and many other Giani-baiters in Pun 
jab politics had decided to be with 
the Reddi Congress. Zail Singh hao 
another opportunity to part company 
with Mrs Gandhi when she was out of 
: power. In August 1979, after the 
Congress (Reddi), then headed by 
Sardar Swaran Singh, had become a 
partner of the coalition central gov¬ 
ernment headed by Chaudhary Cnar- 
an Singh, it made an attempt to get 
Giant Zail Singh along with other 
Congress stalwarts to cross over from 
the Cangress(I). The late Devaraj 
j Urs, who had quit the Congress(I) in 
early 1979, organised a convention at 
Bangalore, which coincided with a 
■ meeting of the AlCC of the Swaran 
Singh-led Congress. Giani Zail Singh 
initially accepted Devaraj Urs’ offer 
to attend the Bangalore meeting. 
But, at the last minute, he com¬ 
plained of a minor illness and stayed 
away from Bangalore where Devaraj 
Urs, after joining the Swaran Singh 
Congres.s, wa.s elected its president 
and the Congress(U) was born. 
Though Giani Zail Singh stayed away 
from the meetinj^, a group of his 
supporters led by his nephew, 
Raghubir Singh Gill, then a Rajya 
Sabha member, who had already left 
tor Bangalore before Gianiji fell ill, 
attended the convention. According 
to sources, apart from his illness, a 
reason fur Zail Singh’s absence was 
that the Congress(U) leaders were 
not prepared to throw out the anti- 
Zail Singh elements from their ranks 
before requesting him to join the 
new party led by Devaraj Urs. 

In the 1980 elections, the good 
offices of Sanjay Gandhi’s wife and 
mother-in-law ensured Zail Singh not 
only a party ticket, but also the 
coveted home portfolio i thereafter. 
Giani Zail Singh’s performance as 
the home minister perhaps con¬ 
vinced Mrs Gandhi that he was the 
right man for presidentship. 

D ifferences between the Presi¬ 
dent and the Prime Minister 
have come to the fore in the recent 
past due to the events in Andhra 
Pradesh and Punjab. In the case of 
the Andhra Pradesh crisis, while all 
attempts were mad^ by the ruling 

K at the centre to prevent the 
posse of MLAs fed by N.T 
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Ramarao from reaching Delhi (even 
the train carding the MLAs was 
delayed by 12 hours), Giani Zail 
Singh steadfastly opposed all sugges¬ 
tions that he should not meet alTthe 
MLAs. Though Mrs Gandhi herself 
never met the President on this 
issue, senior ministers did meet him 
and suggested that instead of allow¬ 
ing the Telugu Desam Party (TDP) 
MLAs to be paraded before him to 
prove NTR’s majority in the Andhra 
Pradesh Assemibly, the President 
should meet only HTR and a small 
delegation of TDP leaders. Of 
course, it can be said that no purpose 
would have been served by taking a 
headcount at Rashtrapati Bhavan: 
after all a majority or the lack of it in 
the state legislature is a matter for 
the Governor of that state to decide 
and the President cannot impose his 
views on his representative in the 
state. But the very fact that Zail 
Singh allowed the 162 Andhra 
Pradesh MLAs and NTR to meet him 
strengthened NTR’s positions. 

Surprisingly, however, the Presi¬ 
dent did not show such concern when 
Farooq Abdullah’s government in 
Srinagar was toppled a month ear¬ 
lier. But, at that time the deposed 
chief minister had not rushed to New 
Delhi with his case either. However, 
while the President has shown ex¬ 
traordinary concern in the Punjab 
affairs, he has not evinced similar 
concern at the happenings in the 
sensitive border state of Jammu and 
Kashmir, where the Muslims com¬ 
prise the majority of the population 
and where curfew has been imposed 
in the state capital for as many as 67 
of the first 93 days of the G.M. Shah 
regime. Certainly, when curfew is 
continuously imposed by a state gov¬ 
ernment, the President may be fully 
within his rights to seek a report 
from the Governor to ascertain if the 
state government is capable of run 
ning the administration peacefully. 

Zail Singh still takes an active in¬ 
terest in the affairs of his home state, 
Punjab. There is nothing wrong in a 
President doing so. Among his prede¬ 
cessors, Chakravarti Rajagopa- 
lachari, India’s last governor-general 
used to take considerable interest in 
the erstwhile Madras state of which 
he was the chief minister before 
being elevated to the country’s top 
office. Another past President, San- 
jiiva Reddy, even after becoming 
the President, kept in close touch 
with the affairs of Andhra Pradesh of 
which he was once the chief 
minister. 

For Zail Singh, who was the presi 
dent of the Punjab Pradesh Congress 
Committee from 1966 to 1972 (the 
1969 split took place during his te¬ 
nure in this position) and the chief 
minister of the state from 1972 to 
1977, to completely isolate himself 
from the affairs of that state may be 


difficult. As the union home minis¬ 
ter, he had made matters extremely 
difficult for the then chief minister 
of Punjab, Mr Barbara Singh, Giani- 
ji’s rival in politics, by interfering in 
the day-to-day functioning of the 
state government. 

The reason why the President has 
come under criticism from a section 
of the media is that while the govern¬ 
ment of India was holding a series of 
negotiations with the Sikh head- 
priests on the modalities of army 
withdrawal from the Golden Temple, 
Amritsar, the President was sending 
his own emissaries for the same 
purpose. The names of Rawail Singh, 
a rolitician close to Gianiji, and that 
of a Rashtrapati Bhavan official 
dealing with the press have been 
mentioned in this context. It is said 
that Rawail Singh and this officer 
met the headpriests to ensure that 
the decree of excommunication from 
the Sikh community (that is, bein^ 
declared a taakhaiya) against Presi¬ 
dent Zail Singh be withdrawn. It is 
also said that the Prime Minister was 
unhappy not only with the Presi¬ 
dent’s visit to the Golden Temple on 
27 September, two days after her 
announcement that the army was 
being withdrawn, but also the man¬ 
ner in which Zail Singh rushed to 
Amritsar on 8 June, two days after 
the killing of Jarnail Singh Bhin- 
dranwale. 

On 8 June, the Prime Minister was 
at Mount Abu, in Rajasthan, when 
the President insisted on flying to 
Amritsar. The VIP squadron of the 
air force was in a dilemma. Both the 
VIP Boeing 737s, which are used 
primarily by the President and the 
Prime Minister, were on duty in 
connection with the PM’s Mount Abu 
visit (one aircraft is always kept as a 
Standby for security reasons). The 
lAF did not want to fly the President, 
who IS the supreme commander of 
the armed forces, on any other air¬ 
craft but Rashtrapati Bhavan was 
adamant that the President fly to 
Amritsar that day itself. So, a Boeing 
737 of the Indian Airlines was com¬ 
mandeered. Mrs Gandhi’s special 
assistant, R.K. Dhawan and Rajiv 
Gandhi’s aide, Arun Singh, MP, man¬ 
aged to attach themselves to the 
presidential team to Amritsar, so as 
to cover up the differences between 
the head of state and the head of 
government. While this bit of quick 
thinking on the part of Messrs Oha- 
wan and Arun Singh saved the situa 
tion that day, the fact that differ¬ 
ences had sprung up between Mrs 
Gandhi and the President, who in his 
initial days had been described by an 
editorial in the Indian Express as her 
“Calligula’s horse,” could not be sup¬ 
pressed for long. 

Even before the army crackdown 
in Punjab, Zail Singh had asserted 
himself when the ordinances relat¬ 
ing to declaring Punjab as a dis- 
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Sathe’s Letters to Rajiv Gandhi 


April 12, 1984 
My Dear Rajiv, 

As per our discussion, I am send¬ 
ing this small note which could 
serve as a basis for consideration 
and discussion among your col¬ 
leagues and party leaders. 

The proposal, in brief, is that the 
present Parliament, which under 
Article 79 consists of the President 
and two Houses known respectively 
as the Council of States and the 
House of the People, should be 
converted into a Constituent 
Assembly for the following pur¬ 
poses; 

(A) To consider ways and 
means of providing greater 
financial and economic powers 
to the states for better growth 
and development; 

(B) To ensure unity, integrity 
and strength of India as a 
sovereign nation; 

(C) With the above objects in 
view, to suggest suitable mod¬ 
ifications and/or amendments to 
the Constitution of India; 

(D) To convert the present 
Parliament into a Constituent 
Assembly, it will be necessary to 
adopt a constitutional amend¬ 
ment by resorting to Article 368, 
by passing a resolution to this 
effect in both the Houses; 

(K) In this Constituent Assem¬ 
bly, representatives of Akali Dal 
who had boycotted the recent 
Rajya Sabha elections could be 
nominated. Similarly, the chief 
ministers of different states 
could, by a suitable resolution to 
this effect passed by both 
Houses, be nominated; 

(F) The above objectives 
would be wide enough to cover 
all necessary amendments, such 
as, reconciling the functioning 
between Legislature, executive 
and judiciary, etc; 

(G) The Constituent A.ssembly 
should be given a mandate to 
report by the end of November 
1984, and hold its sitting from 
1.6.1984 on day-to-day basis. In 
the same resolution constituting 
the Constituent Assembly, it 
should be empowered to carry 
on the functions of the Parlia¬ 
ment as at present while acting 
as a Constituent Assembly; 

(H) It is hoped that by this 
measure, we shall be able to 
assuage the feelings and aspira¬ 
tions of various states, who for 
some time have been asking for 
more powers. This step would 
also tahe care of the major de¬ 
mand of the Akali Dal, namely, 
consideration of the Anandpur 
Sahib resolution. The Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly can then consid- 


ei other issues like amendment 
of Article 25 and also considera¬ 
tion of the Personal Law. It is 
presumed that the measure will 
cover the entire regional aspira¬ 
tions in the wider compass of the 
Constituent Assembly with a 
sense of urgency and positive 
approach. 

It IS obvious to any patriotic 
citizen that the growth of fissipar- 
ous tendencies and parochial forces 
1 $ likely to weaken the civilian and 
political authority at the centre, 
endangering in the process the very 
integrity and unity of India as a 
nation. Such a situation automati¬ 
cally renders the security of India 
vulnerable. It should be clear to 
any political observer that in the 
days to come, the tendency of re¬ 
gional forces gaining in strength 
and erosion of the national parties 
at the national level is a phe¬ 
nomenon fraught with serious con- 
.sequences. 

To achieve the above objective, it 



would be necessary, first, to have a 
serious consultation in the party 
leadership about all pros and cons, 
although it should be borne in mind 
that there is hardly any time to 
lose, because as things stand, condi¬ 
tions are likely to deteriorate and 
new eruptions could take place in 
different forms as the elections 
draw nearer. One does not need to 
be a prophet to visualise that no 
national party, including the Con¬ 
gress, is likely to emerge with a 
clear two-thirds majority in the 
forthcoming elections. This will 
lead to the possibility of a weaker 
government at the centre with con¬ 
stant threat of horse-trading, defec¬ 
tions and political instability. The 
other consequences of such a situa¬ 
tion are well-known. It is, therefore, 
felt that the opportune time is now 
and we can take even the opposi¬ 


tion, or at least the like-minded 
therein, into confidence. If we 
ourselves rise to the occasion with 
an open mind and fair approach, 
there is no need to fear that reason 
will not prevail and even if some 
people continue to be recalcitrant. 
It is they who will run the risk of 
getting exposed. 1 

While taking this measure, we 
could consult the Supreme Couft, 
both informal^ and also formally 
under Article 143, if necessary. Our 
leadership could even take the 
senior editors and journalists into 
confidence because here is a matter 
which concerns every one who has 
the interest of the very survival of 
nationhood of the country at heart. 

I have already talked about this 
idea with some of my colleagues. I 
have found that all of them feel 
seriously concerned, both about the 
situation and also the need of ur¬ 
gent and timely action. They feel 
that the matter needs to be cofjsi- 
dered collectively, dispassionately 
and urgently. 

May I, therefore, request you to 
kindly take further initiative and 
necessary steps in consultation 
with our party president and our 
beloved leader? 

With personal regards. 

Yours Sincerely, 
Vasant Sathe 

Shri Rajiv Gandhi, MP, 

Genera] Secretary, AICC(I), 

2-A, Motilal Nehru Marg, 

New Delhi. 


Personal 

No. 1017/PM/84 
May 4, 1984 

My Dear Rajiv, 

With reference to our talk this 
morning, 1 thought it my duty to 
place the facts of the matter before 
you for your kind information. 

After the publication of my book, 
Towards Social Revolution—A 
Case for Economic Democracy, va¬ 
rious reviews have appeared and 
are appearing in the newspapers. 
Similarly, groups of intellectuals 
are organising seminars on the 
theme of participatory democracy, 
which 1 have in the main prop¬ 
agated through the book. Such 
seminars have been held till now in 
Nagpur, Lucknow, Calcutta and 
Pune. One of the chapters in my 
book relates to the political system, 
where I have pleaded for consoli¬ 
dating democracy as well as ensur¬ 
ing the integrity, sovereignty and 
unity of our democratic republic by 
giving even more democratic pov^. 
ers to the sovereign citizens in 
allowing thmn to elect the head of 
the nation directly. I have canvas- 
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F sed that this would be in keeping 
with both the letter and spirit en¬ 
shrined in the Preamble of our 
Constitution. This in turn will suc¬ 
cessfully overcome the fissiparous 
tendencies which are raising their 
ugly heads in the country. In fact, 
this step would enable even giving 
greater economic powers to the 
states for their growth because that 
would not endanger the stability 
and strength of the centre. 

It so happened that in the Pune 
seminar which was presided over 
bsthe eminent economist. Dr V. M. 
^jSndekar, one of the participants 
^was Shri Mohan Dharia, who. while 
[ speaking remarked that any 
attempt to bring President’s Rule 
brings memories of Emergenev. 1 
was the last speaker and while 
speaking 1 thought it my duty to 
clarify that the proposal for elect¬ 
ing the head of the nation, whether 
called President, or Prime Minister, 
directly by the people cannot be 
confused with Presidential Rule 
under the Constitution, and no one 
should try to contuse' the issues by 
raising false alarm or bogey, 1 furth¬ 
er said that even on merits, what is 
known as Presidential form is also a 
well-known democratic form as is 
seen from two of the largest demo- 
'ctacies, namely, USA and France, 
and no one in his wildest imagina¬ 
tion could sav that they are not 
democratic'systems. 

Apart from what I have stated in 
my book, you must have noticed 
that independent articles are 
appearing, such as in the Sundav 
review of Times of India a week 
before, and the Hindustan Times of 
today, the 4th May, where this 
whole question is being discussed. 
A debate has already started and it 
cannot be related to what 1 have 
stated in mv book. All the .same, in 
any discussion if someone were to 
confuse the issue by any reference 
to Presidential Rule or Emergency. 

I think it is imperative that must be 
Atlarified and rebutted at the very 
* threshold. 

' I hope this will clarify any doubts 
arising out of the news item. As 
would be clear from above, you will 
appreciate that I had made no 
statement suo moto which could, in 
any manner, create any embarrass¬ 
ment either for the government or 
the party. If at all, I have tried to 
put the record straight. I hqpe this 
will remove any misunderstanding 
that you may have. on the above 
subiect. 

With personal regards. 

Yours Sincerely, 
Vasant Sathe 
Shri Rajiv Gandhi, MP, 

General Secretary, AICCCI), 

2-A, Motilal Nehru Marg, 

|New Delhi. 

■ Copy to Smt. Indir^ Gandhi, 
iTime Minister, for informiitioii. 


turbed area and giving more powers 
to the armed forces in dealing with 
Sikh extremists were sent to him for 
his signatures. Though, under the 
Constitution, the President is bound 
to act on the advice of the council of 
ministers, the very fact that a Presi¬ 
dent delays the signing of ordinances 
is significant. That is the maximum 
extent to which a President can go in 
expressing his discontent in the pre¬ 
sent definition of the relationship 
between the President and the coun¬ 
cil of ministers. 

T here are no records of the differ¬ 
ences between the President and 
the Prime Minister in 1984. That is 
the reason why some quarters are 
not paying much heed to the sugges¬ 
tion that differences have arisen. 
The first President, Dr Rajendra 
Prasad, had differed with Prime 
Minister Jaw’aharlal Nehru on many 
occasions. His written dissent on an 
important matter like the Hindu 
Code Bill in the mid-Fifties is now a 
part of history. Nehru’s disapproval 
of Dr Prasad's visit to the Dwarka 
Temple, on an avowed religious visit, 
had created ripples. Nehru had felt 
that the head of state in secular 
India should not take a p,vtisan 
stand on religious issues. In the case 
of Nehru and Rajendra Prasad, it 
was an interaction between men who 
had carved out the Constitution; 
Nehru as the Prime Minister and Dr 
Prasad as the President of the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly. In the early years 
of Mrs Gandhi’s rule. Dr Sai^epalli 
Radhakrishnan is known to have 
conveyed his disapproval to her on 
certain occa.sions. While the differ¬ 
ences between Gianiji and Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi have not been put on record, 
they are more acrimonious than the 
differences which have taken place 
before. 

The way the headpriests misused 
the President of India’s presence at 
the Golden Temple on 27 September 
to decry the role of the army, of 
which Gianiji is the supreme com¬ 
mander, should serve as a precedent 
for all future Presidents. Zail Singh’s 
closed-door meeting with the head- 
priests, his regret at what happened 
(which he described as unfortunate) 
at the Golden Temple preceded his 
tankhaiya decree being withdrawn. 
The volatile speech by Jathedar Kir- 
pal Singh was made after the Presi¬ 
dent had made his speech. He could 
not have possibly jumped up and 
entered into a running debate with 
the Jathedar. What he could possibly 
have done was to walk out. But when 
the need of the hour is a healing 
touch in Punjab, a walkout by the 
President from the Golden Temple 
could not in any way have helped 
ease the situation. The situation 
could have been handled better had 
the President of India not taken such 
a keen interest in the goings-on in 


Amritsar on 27 September and vi¬ 
sited the Temple later. Incidentally, 
since taking over as the President of 
India, Zail Singh did not visit the 
Golden Temple for nearly two years. 
The holy complex was under a siege 
by Bhindranwale’s men in the initial 
days of Zail Singh’s presidency. As a 
devour Sikh he, therefore, was pre¬ 
vented from visiting the Golden- 
Temple after he became the head of 
state. His visits on 8 June and 27 
September this year were the only 
ones to the Golden Temple since he 
moved into the Rashtrapati Bhavan. 

Should the President of India have 
visited the Golden Temple against 
the wishes of the Prime Minister? As 
a devout Sikh his religious sensibili¬ 
ties are. to be respected. But then we 
are reminded of Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
advice to Dr Rajendra Prasad on the 
role of the head of state of secular 
India. Secularism, he had said, cer¬ 
tainly does not mean being irreli¬ 
gious. Secularism ensures equal 
opportunity and respect to all faiths, 
with the state not accepting any 
particular religion as its guiding 
force. 

The debate over the differences 
between the President and the 
Prime Minister, unfortunately, is a 
logical corollary of the personality- 
oriented politics which has become 
the creed of the countiy since the 
Congress split of 1969. In the Con¬ 
stitution, tne President has to in¬ 
teract with the “council of ministers 
headed by the Prime Minister." It is 
the council of ministers with the 
Prime Minister at its head which 
should have been running this coun¬ 
try. But when instead of the “council 
of ministens" a caucus around the 
Prime Minister’s house starts run¬ 
ning the affairs of state, with senior 
cabinet ministers taking a backseat 
to Messrs Rajiv Gandhi, Arun Nehrq, 
Arun Singh, V.S. Tripathi, Makhan 
Lai Fotedar and the many hangers- 
on of 1, Safdarjang Road, the vision 
is bound to be blurred. In reaiity,is 
there any need for a changeover 
from the parliamentary to the pres¬ 
idential system? With tne “council of 
ministers” having been oversha¬ 
dowed by the personality of Mrs 
Indira Gandhi, and its advice, which 
is binding on the President of India, 
emanating largely from the caucus 
around Rajiv (iandhi, the over¬ 
whelming rule of an individual has 
already been established- The only 
difference that the presidential form 
can make is that ministers need not 
be members of Parliament first. 
There will be no parliamentary scru¬ 
tiny of most executive actions. What 
Giani Zail Singh is accu.sed of doing 
today—of not following the advice of 
his council of ministers—will be the 
sanctioned norm in a presidential 
system. 
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The People’s President 


S oon utter (•iani Zuil Singh be¬ 
came India’s seventh President, 
this correspondent had asked him 
how he felt about moving into the 
gilded cage that Rashtrapati Bha- 
van would be for a politically active 
man like him Pat came the reply 
with the usual smile on his lips: 
“Laws are made for man, man is not 
made for laws.” The gilded cage 
proved to have more than one door 
and big enough for a lot of man¬ 
oeuvring. 

As Gianiji 
moved in, Rash¬ 
trapati Bhavan 
opened its doors 
wider. The dur¬ 
bars became so 
freauent, what 
with the con- 
tinuous stream of 
visitors from the 
remotest corners 
of Punjab, that 
the presidential 
staff had to rein¬ 
terpret some pro¬ 
tocol rules. The 
President with 
his informal man¬ 
ners— though 
he also donned 
his stiffly star¬ 
ched achkan and 
the fresh rose— 
changed the 
tenor and temper 
of Rashtrapati 
Bhavan. Along 
with it, a lot of 
traditions had to 
be changed. Why, 
asked the horri¬ 
fied President, 
were there only 
English newspap¬ 
ers in the Presi¬ 
dent’s house? 

For the Presi¬ 
dent, his imperial 
residence was 
certainly far 
aw-ay iioin 

the mud hut in Sandhwan 
village in Faridkot district, where 
he was born. Gianiji’s parents, Bhai 
Kishan Singh and Bibi Ind Kaur. 
were not well off. In fact, the simple 
hut had to be .sold for a paltry Rs 
1,200 when the family was in dire 
need ot money. The beginnings of 
this man of the people were diffi¬ 
cult. Giamji’s mother often had to 
forego her meals so that her son 
could hate a proper education. At a 
very eat It age the President was 
sent to the village school. There he 
was taught to recite the holy scrip¬ 
tures ajpd plav the harmonium. His 
parenti|wanted him to be a Gran- 
_ ^ _ 


thi , which he did become. Hence 
the prefix Giani before his name. 

But Giani Zail Singh had diffe¬ 
rent ideas. Although the scriptures 
and the songs held him enthralled, 
Zail Singh liked to champion the 
people’s cause. The turning point in 
his life came in 1938, when as a 
voung man of 22. he challenged the 
authority of the Maharaja of Farid¬ 
kot and founded the Faridkot Con¬ 
gress Partv. He was arrested and 
sent to jail for five years. The 


detention did not dampen his spir¬ 
its; soon after he came out, he 
formed a parallel government in 
Faridkot state in 1946. Two years 
later Zail Singh became the presi¬ 
dent of the state P<aja Mandal. 
Later, he became- the revenue 
minister in the first Patiala and 
East Punjab States Union (PEPSLi) 
governmenf. This was followed by a 
two-year stint as the minister for 
public works and agriculture. With¬ 
in h few years he was elected as the 
president of the PEPSU Pradesh 
Congress Committee and when 
PFPSU and Punjab merged to form 
the state of Punjab in 1956, he was 


elected member of the Rajya 
Sabha. 

But the Raiya Sabha did not hold 
any charm for the Giani. So, he 
moved to the Punjab Legislative 
Assembly and was soon made a 
minister in Pratap Singh Kairon’s 
cabinet. But the ministerial post 
was short-lived. Gianiji resigned 
when the cabinet’s strength was 
reduced. But he was not a man to sit 
idle for long and in 1966 he took 
over as the president of the Punjab 
Pradesh Congress 
Committee. He 
remained in that 
post till 1972, 
when he became 
the chief minister 
of Punjab. 

Gianiji is, 
perhaps, the only 
chief minister of 
Punjab who can 
be given the cre- 
*dit for construct¬ 
ing the 400-km 
long highway, 
known as the 
Guru Gobind 
Singh Marg, con¬ 
necting Punjab’s 
famous gurd- 
waras. As the 
chief minister, 
Gianiji also 
named several of 
the state-run hos¬ 
pitals after Sikh 
saints. After Mrs 
Gandhi returned 
to power in 1980, 
Giani Zail Singh 
was appointed as 
the union home 
minister. His two- 
year stint as the 
home minister 
was not easy; he 
had to deal with 
the Assam agita¬ 
tion and Punjab. 

When the man 
from the mud hut 
of Sandhwan stepped into the high¬ 
est office of the nation, many had 
commented that he would not be 
able to maintain the dignity of his 
post. He would not, said his critics, 
be able to rise above partisan poli¬ 
tics. But the fears were unjustified 
for the President not only main¬ 
tained the dignity of office but has 
now come to represent a calm pre¬ 
sence at the top. And, in times of 
stress. Gianiji has remained above 
artisan considerations, for never 
as an Indian President been put to 
such a test as when the army moved 
into the Gulden Temple. 

Madhu Ja<n 
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Hurryii^ to dvinge 
theS^tem 

The Congress (I)'is closely moniioring the debate on the presidential fonn of government 


E ight wet'ks after deliberately 
provoking a heated debate on 
ihe presidential form of gov¬ 
ernment. the hawks in the 
Cungressd) aie still keeping a close 
watch on the reactions to tile issue 
by the generai public and the opposi- 
tioh leaders. But otost of all the 
Qnigressmen themselves are under 
scrutiny for their rfeactitins to the 
proposed amendment of the Con¬ 
stitution to enable the direct elec¬ 
tion of Mrs Gandhi. 

From ail accounts a section of the 
Congre.ss(I) is determined and com¬ 
mitted to usher in what is being 
! teiiiied “a strouger and mine stable” 
■ form of goveruiiiefit. It is this section 
that h<ks enghieored the polemics. 
Even now, in the calm beneath the 
cacophony of allegations and accusa¬ 
tions regarding the real motive of 
the orchestrated debate, a section of 
the Cungressd) leadership is closely 
monitoring the entife debate and 
allied political developments. 

The change of system which the 
Cungre.s.sd) leadeiship is tentatively 
exploring was thought of soon after 
the party returned to power in 1980. 
Like Mr Sathe's debate, the con- 
iioversy initiated by the efferves¬ 
cent A. R. Antulay was also stage- 
managed. The late Sanjay Gandhi 
himself was in favour of such a 
change. But the untimely death of 
Sanjay Gandhi and the subsequent 
crises in Assam and Punjab put a lid 
on the trumped-up support the prop¬ 
osal was to have got. 

The beginnings of the present con¬ 
troversy were innocuous enough. 
Sathe’s book. Towards social revolu¬ 
tion: A case for economic democracy, 
released early this vear, made only a 
passing and indeed superficial men¬ 
tion or the noted for change and the 
form to be adopted. But even as the 
noise over Sathe’s initial foray was 
subsiding, a group interested in 
furthering the controversy took it 
upon themselves to extend the de¬ 
bate. The dinner meeting at Mr Sat- 
pal Mittal’s residence that expanded 
on the theme of the presidential 
form of government was clearly de¬ 
signed to pi'ovoke and prolong the 
debate, until the Cbngressfi) lead¬ 
ership assessed the situation. 

But why did this leadership choose 
to aggravate the debate at this point 
of time? Two reasons have been 
widely spoken of: First, to primarily 
have a one-to-one contest in the 



foiihcomiiig elections, because of 
feats of ail erosion iti the image of 
the Congiessd). It is assumed that in 
such an event (a one-to-one contest), 
Mi s Gandhi's personal chari.sma will 
give HO chance to any opposition 
nominee Secondly, a new system 
would bestow more power,s on Mrs 
Gandhi. This would also make the 
ruling party less accountable to the 
forum of Farliameiit, a blessing con¬ 
sidering that theCongressdjhas been 
consistently exposed and embarras¬ 
sed in Parliament in reteni times. 

However, the re.surgence of the 
debate pointed to a fre.sh motive in 
calling for a change. Enquiries r*: 
veal that a new lobby becked -.by 
Rajiv Gandhi is pressing for inclu¬ 
sion of technocrats into any futuie. 
cabinet. From nil accounts, Mr P. C. 
Alexandei. Mr Natwar Singh, Mr V. 
S. Tripathi, Mr G. Parthasarathy and 
their lik will be a part of any new 



Xall Singh at the Golden Temple 


Congress ministry. Novices in the 
complexities of field politics, this 
group is striving fur a pretadentittl 
system where the head of state can 
nominate them to the cabinet even if 
they ate not elected representatives. 

Expectedly, the opposition has 
straightaway condemned the propos¬ 
al, without even waiting to ascertain 
the exact changes the ruling party 
wants to push through. So deep is 
their fear and mistrust of Mrs Gan- 
dhi’.s moves that they are unwilling 
even to let the debate proceed to a 
conclusive end- Said K. P. Unnikrish- 
nan, Congress) S) MP, "Once they get 
tbrdlfRh the presidential form of gov- 
er,nment, the Parliament will be- 
cMlftte just a legi.slative tool to make 
laws. There is uo surer way to ditch 
^dCbuiilability.” 

' But the opposition is as yet unsure 
of what exactly the Congress(l) in¬ 
tends to do. Opposition leaders 
speak suspiciously of a November 
session of Parliament even as they, 
in the same breath, talk of election 
dates. But one thing is certain: they 
will oppose tooth and nail any 
change, even a minor one, to have a 
direct election. Admittedly, they 
don’t have any candidate to match 
Mrs Gandhi in teims of mass appeal. 

B ill in spile of the .sense of urgen¬ 
cy that Sathe exudes, the Con¬ 
gress! I) itself seems to be playing the 
waiting game. Once again, Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi has succeeded in throwing a 
cloak of confusion over the whole 
issue even as she bides her lime to 
take a decision. This is evident in the 
manner in which Sathe was given a 
ribbing soon after he went public 
with his proposal. His party col¬ 
league K, K. Ttwan hit our at Sathe 
in a langua^ not often used (or 
understood) in the Congress(l). But 
'just when it seemed that Sathe 
would be made a scapegoat and get a 
dressing-down, Mrs Gandln came out 
with a breather: she said she had 
given Sathe the go-ahead to initiate a 
public debate. The ciestfallen Tiwari 
group, which had acted on the 
assumption that Mrs Gandhi was 
aveise to the idea at such a critical 
juncture, quietly withdrew. Chan- 
dulal Chandrakar, one of the AIC- 
C(l) general secretaries, also criti¬ 
cised Sathe, albeit a little too 
quickly 

While the Congre.ss(I) 
itself has embarlked on 


leadership 
a go-slow 
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Dabur Chyawanprash 

shows you why your £ami]y needs a 
natural health tonic even if they’re healthy. 


Xar loo imny people 
believe that a health tonic iv 
meant only lor those who are 
sick 

1 bat s not so Ayurveda 
has alwavs believed that 
prevention is bcttci than cure 
So youi rainily needs a natiir il 
health tonic Dtbui 
Chyawinpiash which acts is 
a preventive 

D ibur t hyawanprnsh 
builds up yoiii tamily s 
resistance to many diseases 
and helps to keep your whole 
frmily healthy 

Chyawanprash— the 
1000 year old 
health tonic 

<. Iiy iwanpr ish it is 
believe I, wis lust made 
3000 >cais ago by the 
physicnns ot the Oods lor 
t hvaw III • 

Rishi jt » 






lis powers were so 
imu/ing that the rishis began 
cillingit the elixir of life 
They believed that it built up 
resist inev to illness, kept body 
lissuis young and the mind 
alert and active 

Dabur recreates the 
secret recipe of 
the rishis 

C hyawanprash remained a 
secret of the rishis Tor 
centuries, till Dabur set up 
then lirst Ayurvedic plant 
decades ago 

Dabur C hyawanprash 
tod IV IS mide in a highly 
aut milled plant, with more 
than 40 n itural ingredients 




The most important ol these 
IS fresh amla It also contains 
dashmool and ashtwarg 

Amia juice has 20 
times more vitamin C 
than orange juice 

Amla, the main ingredient 
of Dabur Chyawanprash, is 
the richest known 


effectively only when we have 
in our organs and body fluids 
enough vitamin C to enable 
our natural protective 
mechanisms to operate 
effectively” 

A natural health 
tonic is better for 
your family 

Dabur Chyawanprash gives 
your family vitamins and 
minerals in their natural foim, 
so they arc easily absorbed by 
your body 

And because if s_^ 

has no chemicals or artihcia! 
additives, it is free from side 
effects and is completely sate 


Dr Linus Pauling, twice 
winner of the Nobel Prize, 
discovered that vilaiDln C does 
more than just prevent colds 
It revitalizes body tissues and 
slows down the aging process 



It also builds up your natural 
resistance to coughs and other 
common ailments 

Dr Pauling says, “Our 
bodies can fight disease 
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Vasant Sathe’s Volte Face 


process vis-a-vis the presidential sys¬ 
tem, Sathe seems to be in a tearing 
hur^ to push through the proposal, 
calling for an immediate session of 
Parliament. Sathe said while speak¬ 
ing to Sunday, "If we can’t do it now 
we will miss a golden opportunity to 
change the svstem. The opposition 
must realise there is nothing devilish 
in the scheme. They must stop the 
jiimoism and overcome the phobia.” 

^the’s desire to see a change in 
the system stems from the fear of 
national disintegration. Says he, 
almost fatalisticmly, “Woe betide, 
God forbid, if anything happens to 
this country at the national level, 
what mechanism do we have to con¬ 
trol things?” adding, “If only we had 
an alternative (to the Congress-1), I 
•would never have suggested this 
idea.” Sathe also launches into a 
lengthy diatribe about a coalition 
government (indicating quite openly 
that he ekpects a coalition govern¬ 
ment to take shape after the coming 
election), forgetting conveniently 
that his own party has been a part of 
several coalitions. 

Nor is there any remorse or apolo¬ 
gy from Sathe about his sensational 
pronouncement that the Congress(I) 
or any other party will fail to get a 
two-thirds majority in the coming 
elections. Says he, “For those of us 
Congressmen who have grown up in 
the Nehru tradition of introspection 
and rationality, there is no question 
of being afraid to face the truth. I 
don’t know why my party colleagues 
are getting excited about what is a 
plain and obvious fact.” 

However, given the state of the 
opposition and its inability to strike 
a harmonious nofe, the Con»ess(I) 
seems to have relaxed considerably 
over the past two weeks. At long last 
Congressmen are coming around to 
believe that the party might after all 
scrape through the election, and if 
the opposition continues its squab¬ 
bling, even put up a good show. 
Gradually the sense of fatalism and 
despondency is fading away and the 
trauma of the Andhra experience is 
evaporating. With it, the imminence 
of a change of system is also reced¬ 
ing. But opposition leaders still do 
not rule out a last minute attempt to 
push through the constitutional 
amendments if there is the slightest 
sign that the opposition is getting 
stronger. Says Surendra Mohan, 
Janata Party leader, “After all this, 
they may not go for a drastic change, 
but instead make the minimal 
changes to enable the direct elec¬ 
tion. But after that they will go 
ahead step by step, till their full 
intention of installing a plutocratic, 
dynastic rule is fulfilled.” So, until 
the election date is actually 
announced, the lurking shadow of a 
presidenti^ form of government will 
continue to hang over the country. 

Chidanand Rajghatta 


V asant Sathe, the main protagon¬ 
ist of the presidential system of 
government in 1984, was not only 
much younger in the year 1976, but 
also a person who held views di¬ 
ametrically opposed to the ones he 
is peddling now. The question 
whether the parliamentary system 
should be replaced by a presiden¬ 
tial one was debated at length by a 
high-powered committee of the All 
India Congress Committee in 1976. 

Pursuant to a resolution adopted 
by the Congress plenary session at 
Komagatamaru Nagar (Chandi¬ 
garh) in December 1975—the ses¬ 
sion which saw the emergence of 
Sanjay Gandhi—the then Congress 
president, Dev Kanta Barooah, 
appointed a committee headed by 
Sardar Swaran Singh on 26 Febru- 
.ary 1976 and asked it to “study the 
question of amendment of the Con¬ 
stitution in the light of experience 
gamed of its working during the 
past quarter of a century and 
more.” A. R. Antulay was the mem¬ 
ber-secretary of the committee 
comprising Siddhartha Shankar 
Ray, Rajni Patel, H. R. Gokhale, Dr 
V. A. Syed Mohammad, V. N. Gad- 
gil, C. M. Stephen, D. P. Singh, 
Dinesh Chandra Goswamy, Vasant 
Sathe and B. N Banerjee. From the 
composition of members, it is evi¬ 
dent that Dev Kanta Barooah took 
great pains to entrust the task to 
senior members of the party. Most 
of them were ministers, many were 
barristers and B. N. Banerjee had 
vast experience as the '•ecretaiy- 
eneral of the Rajya Sabha. Vasant 
athe, a junior member of the com¬ 
mittee, did not voice any dissent 
about the findings of this commit¬ 
tee, then or in later years While 
the Congress centenary celebra¬ 
tions are being planned next year 
and many dusty records of the par¬ 
ty’s glorious history are being re¬ 
surrected, it may be relevant to 
refer to the appointment, working 
and recommendations made by the 
Swaran Singh committee in 1976. 

The system of government wa.^ 
referred to in the very first para¬ 
graph of the committee’s recom¬ 
mendations, which was placed be¬ 
fore a meeting of the All India 
Congress Committee in New Delhi 
on 29 May 1976. The Congress for¬ 
mally adopted a resolution endors¬ 
ing the committee’s view. The para¬ 
graph at the beginning of the Swar¬ 
an Singh committee repoit said, 
“The parliamentary system is best 
suited to our country and it is 
unnecessary to abandon it in favour 
of the presidential or any other* 


system. In a vast country like India, 
with the kind of regional diversity 
we have, the parliamentary svstem 
preserves best the unity and in¬ 
tegrity of the country and ensures 
greater responsiveness to the voice' 
of the people.” The rejection of the 
demand for a change of the system 
was not only unequivocal, but 
based on sound reasoning Unfortu¬ 
nately, not only Vasant Sathe, even 
A. R. Antulay, the member- 
secretary of the committee, seems 
to have forgotten this Antulay, .li¬ 
ter all, was the first to raise the 
demand for a change to the pres¬ 
idential form of governm.3nt in 
1980, when the debate began and 
then was suspended with the death 
of its prime mover, Sanjay Gandhi. 

It is ironical that whereas the 
work of the committee was done 



The President with Sathe 


with due care, the present debate 
has not been taken up with equal 
seriousness. The Swaran Smgli 
committee had held discussions 
with the Supreme Court Bai Asso¬ 
ciation, the Bar Council ot India, 
the bar associations of all the High 
Courts and other legal lum manes 
Between 10 and 14 May 1976. all 
members of the Congress party in 
Parliament were invited foi disi us 
sions by this committee Can Mi 
Sathe recall holding an\ such dis 
cussions’ Can Mr Antiil.n c iiicidate 
the numbei of meetings held by 
him and otheis in tavoui of ihe 
presidential system of go\ei iimenr, 
since 19805 Have the Congiessdi 
MPs been consulted at all'-* Mistoiy 
repeats itself a second time as a 
farce Can that be said of the Sathe 
debate’ 

Shubhabrata Bhattacharya 
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OPPOSITION 

A Search for Unity 


Can the Janata Party and the Lok Dal come together to fight the Congress(I)? 


E ven as the day of eleetion 
appioachesciu&er unceitainty 
dogs the prolonged unity talks 
between the two piineipal 
components of the divided opposi 
tion—the Janata Party and the Lok 
Dal Paih day, leaders fioih both 
sides scuriy around the homes of the 
two antagonists, Chaian Singh and 
Chandia Shekhai, in a eontinuousi 
hid to effect a compromise to 
appease them 

I oi Chaian Singh, it is a one point 
toimula he will be the leadci of anv 
united paitv The rest is iiielevant, 
OI at best, secondaiy For the Janata 
Parts, the teat is that Chaian Singh 
mas piove to he a liability in their 
stiongholds—Kainataka Guiaiat 
Oiissa and parts of Madhya Piadesh 
svlieic the Jat leader is practically 
uiiheaid of, and wheie known, dis 
liked 

fins anachronism apart, the unity 
talks now leyolves aiound the 150 
odd I ok Sabha seats in the Indo 
Gaiigetic plains—in Uttar Pradesh, 
Hihai and parts of Haiyana and 
Madhya Piadesh But these aie the 
crucial seats that will hoist the ness 
gos ei nment in 1985 In the rest of the 
country the going appeals to be easy 
i OI instance, in Tamil Nadu, Kama 
taka, Andhra Pradesh, West Bengal, 


Jammu and Kashmii Mahaiashtra, 
unity IS only a token gesture and seat 
adiustments aie easily settled 
Atop the lower of the opposition 
Bain I stands Charan Singh, in the 
tssilight of his flagrant political 
cat I Cl, agonising in his knowledge 
that It IS his last chance to fulfill his 
paitially lealised ambitioii that was 
meicilessly shatteted by the leality 
of powei politics m that foigettable 
sear of 1979 Each day, lit spews the 
same paiadox, cryptic hut at the 
same time cleai he will be the 
leadei of the united opposition if 
thcic IS going to he one Theie shall 
be no coinpiomise on the issue 
Knowing that this may be his last 
election he is bent on stiikiiig the 
hardest haigain ot his life 

His audience, the leaders ol the 
lariata Paity, iindei stand what he 
says bill pretends not to Haunted by 
the memoiKs of Charan Singh’s 
tieason ot 1979, its Itadeis aie giip 
ing foi an equitable sliaie ot authoi 
itv Chaian Singh is willing hui his 
teinpeiament, in the eyes ol iht 
faiiata, is suspect 'So vso merge’ 
says a Janata Paitv leader liom the 
south, “but what happens li tomoi 
low he decides to put up his own 
candidates and dumps uiii sugges 
tioiis’ Can we come out then’ What 


will be our reputation’” So, they 
continue to wallow in the intense 
diead of being^drawn into 
Chaudhary .Sahab’s machinations 
But at the same time every other 
I eason and need points to the merger 
Ol at least some sort of unity as a 
logical outcome The events in Kash¬ 
mir, Andhra Piadesh and to an ex 
tent, Karnataka, along with five 
Vears ot Congressfl) laissc/ fane pre 
sents the opposition the best chance 
of repeating the 1977 performance 
Only the nightmare ol another 
tieason stands between the opposi 
tion and the dream 
hoi the (anata Party it has been 
the hardest decision it is being 
toiced to take Once again, it is 
suffering from a strange malady an 
overdose ot inner party democracy 
Too many voices saying too many 
things To the ptoposal that it go 
alone with just a scat adjustment, it 
has to contend with the albatioss of 
Dcm Lai, Kaipooii Tliakur and the 
like Men with then peisonalelector 
al secuiitv at stake and whose poli¬ 
tical career, over the next five years, 
depends on the magnanimity of 
Chaudhaiy Saliab’s campaign Then 
theie aie others like H M Patel and 
R K Hegde, whose post Emergency 
honeymoon the Chaudhary brought 
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to an unprincipled stop. They have 
their electoral security at stake too. 
In Karnataka, for instance, Charan 
Singh is practically a nobody. And, 
those who have heard of him are only 
too familiar with what happened in 
1979. Says a Janata Party leader of 
Karnataka, “Given the choice be¬ 
tween Charan Singh and Indira Gan¬ 
dhi, people who may even sympath¬ 
ise with the opposition, may vote for 
Indira Gandhi, though that may not 
mean they are voting for the Con- 
gress(I). The Jats may have forgotten 
and forgiven what Charan Singh did, 
but the rest of the country has not.” 

So, caught in this snare of pro- 
mergerists and anti-mergerists, 
Chandra Shekhar, his padayatra 
long forgotten, sits in a maelstrom of 
thoughts. It was to resolve this con¬ 
flict that the Janata Party called an 
emergent meeting of its executive 


George Fernandes 


committee on 14 October. The sum 
total of eight hours of deliberations 
was the appointment of an eight- 
member committee to examine the 
merger draft proposal and bring it to 
fruition immediately. It was, as one 
new s^ound. said to no one in particu¬ 
lar, not only back to square one, but 
back to root of square one. The 
Janata Party’s blithe excuse that the 
proposal demanded a further scru¬ 
tiny because there were too many 
differences between the two parties 
relating to their attitude towards the 
working class and the minorities 
must have raised a few laughs among 
the cigarette-sellers and scooterwaJ- 
lahs of New Delhi. Once again, 
mutual recrimination and sneaking 
suspicion was holding up the coming 
together of men who have more in 
common now than just their anti- 
Congressism. 

At his residence on Tu^la<} Road, 
Charan Singh too sits with his head 
sunk into his chest in deep thought. 


^The Congressd) Will be 
Defeated by the People, 
Not by Any Party’ 

Interview with Atal Behari Vajpayee, BJP chief 



Q : What are the prospects of the 
Congress(l) in the coming Lok 
Sabha elections? 

A: The Congress(I) will not get a 
majority. As of today, I would not 
give them more than 180 seats. 

Q: What are your views about a 
coalition government at the centre? 

A: The opposition will have a 
coalition—the trend is there. 

Q: But what about your party? It 
is the only one which does not 
really fit in with the opposition. 

A: Everybody is making their 
own khichris... 

Q: Are you for a merger then? 
A: The opposition should work 
for seat adjustments. They should 
first start the process in the states, 
followed by the formulation of a 
minimal programme on the basis of 
the 1977 Janata manifesto. Then, 
they should start a joint campaign 
and make a commitment to the 
people 

Q: But what about the tension 
within the opposition, the many 
comings and goings, and the failure 
of 1977? 

A: Which party does not have 
tension...the last time it was diffe¬ 
rent because Devi Lai was against 
his own party...all the opposition 
parties have learned a lesson. 

Q: What lessons have you learnt? 
A: We have less faults now. 

Q: What about the prospects of 
the opposition? 

A: The chances are bright if the 
opposition unites. People want to 
defeat the Congress(I)...even if 
there is no agreement in the opposi- 
tion...look at Karnataka. It was a 
multi- cornered contest, but the 
electorate chose the candidate who 
they thought would be in a position 
to defeat the Congress. The Con¬ 
gressd) will be defeated by the 
people, not by any party. In a 
democracy you always vote against 
something. 

Q: What about the south? Is it 
completely lost to Mrs Gandhi? 

A: Complete sa/ai...How will the 
north make up the losses in the 
south? 

Q: How could there be a coalition 
when all of you want to become 
prime ministers? 


A: Instead of projecting a leader, 
we should project a team. There 
should be collective leadership. 

Q: But Mr Charan Singh wants to 
be the leader. 

A: Charan Singh has agreed that 
the leader should be chosen after 
the elections ...He came to an 
agreement after the opposition 
meeting. In 1980, we made the 
mistake of projecting Jagjivan Ram 
before the elections. We do not 
want Mrs Gandhi’s method of pro¬ 
jecting herself first and then her 
son. India needs more than one 
leader. 

Q: There is a lot of talk that the 
elections might he postponed... 

A: No gimmick is going to work 
now. Whatever they do, ulta pade 
ga (it will go wrong for them). 

Q: What do you think about S.N. 
Sinha’s joiwng the Congressd)? 

A: Where else could he go? His 
followers had already gone there. 
At any rate there will be garbar 
(confusion) in the Thakur camp in 
the Congressd) They are leaving 
the field clear for Karpoori Thakur. 

Q: But, do you really feel that 
there could be a coalition or that 
one leader could be chosen after 
the elections? 

A: Why should MPs not meet and 
choose their leaders democratical¬ 
ly? The Janata Party would not 
have broken up if Morarji Desai 
had not asked Jayaprakash 
Narayan and J.B. Kripalani to de¬ 
cide about the leader. Democracy 
would then have been more bind¬ 
ing. If there is a true opposition 
coalition and not a hotch-potch 
merger, we have a good chance. 

Q: What about the merger be¬ 
tween the Janata Party and the Lok 
Dal? 

A: If they decide to merge well, 
they should go ahead and have seat 
adjustments with the Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP). If 1977 coali¬ 
tion had been an honest coalition, 
the government would have re¬ 
mained in power. 

Q: Why are you supporting Mena- 
ka Gandhi? She will destroy the 
opposition first... 

A: Let her finish her mother-in- 
law first. 
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'Mrs Gandhi is Not Likeiy 
to Hoid Eiections’ 

Biju Patnaik, Janata Party leader tells Sunday 


0 m Whclt jre tht‘ election pros- 
" pects of the opposition? 

A- Will there be an election? Mrs 
Gandhi is not likely to hold elec¬ 
tions if It becomes clear that the 
Congress! 1) will be defeated. They 
have lost the south completely after 
the misadventure in Andhra 
Pradesh The same i.s the case with 
Oiissa. As for Maharashtra and Gu- 
larat, it is the same. In the north the 
: opposition is likely to team up. She 
I is blocked there as well. 

If Mrs Gandhi is sensible, she 
should drop this pahaiwamsm. Her 
only option is to have the Prime 
Minister elected by a direct vote. If 
that is the case, there is no single 



leader to contest against her and 
put up a real fight. 

Q: You mean that there will not 
be any parliamentary elections as 
we know them? 

A. Yes, there are very meagre 
chances of Mrs Gandhi winning an 
election under the parliamentary 
system. 

Q: At which stage are the merger 
talks between the Lok Dal and the 
Janata Party? 

A: The legal and constitutional 
aspects have to be worked out. We 
have to find the easiest and quick¬ 
est way of achieving unity because 
we do not have much time left. We 
are working out the parameters. 


Q: But why is this taking so much 
time? The merger has ’almost hap¬ 
pened’ so often. 

A: The details of a merger have to 
be looked into; the eight-member 
committee now set up will do that. 

Q: But were objections not raised 
and hurdles expected? 

A: Perhaps the promoters should 
have done more homework. Fifty 
people talking for over eight hours 
would come up with some objec¬ 
tions. 

Q: Is a merger essential for the 
eventual coalition or not? 

A: It is not essential. There are so 
many technical and legal considera¬ 
tions (which have to be looked into) 
before a merger can take place— 
such as dissolving the party, the 
various national councils, etc. We 
could fall back on the 1977 formula 
with each party retaining its name 
and entity. We could chose a name 
and a .symbol. 

Q: What about the reports that 
some of you—Mr Devi Lai, Kar- 
poori Thakur—may go back to the 
Lok Dal? 

A: That is rubbish. There is no 
question of going back. 

Q: What is the real hitch in the 
merger efforts? 

A: The merger becomes compli¬ 
cated when you have to decide 
which body will become what. It is 
the lack of time which makes it 
difficult. When the merger took 
place the Janata Party, the national 
council, the plenary sessions, etc, 
all had to be dissolved. 

Q: What about the choice of a 
leader? Is that not always the 
stumbling block? 

A: In 1977 there was no leader; 
there was a chairman. The chair¬ 
man does not have to be the future 
Prime Minister. Some of the Indian 
national parties could come 
together under the 1977 formula 
and retain the parties and adopt a 
new name for the coalition. Our 
committee will now discuss this 
aspect. 

Q: Whbn will you actually decide 
what is going to happen? 

A: It has to be done in a few days; 
the pressure will come from the 
people. 

Q: Will Mr Charan Singh agree? 

A: We will all have to come to 
some agreement. We do not want 
Mrs Gandhi to win. 


He knows that the Janata Party 
needs him, as badly as he needs them 
but he is willing to take the gamb¬ 
ler’s risk. He is also assured in the 
knowledge that besides having his 
Jat vote oank intact, his minions in 
the Janata Party will go back to him 
if he wills so. For Devi Lai and 
Karpoori Thakur know well how 
mucii their political fortunes depend 
on Charan Singh. 

So confident is the Charan Singh 
camp that they exude an air of 
finality about the merger. Of course, 
says a close aide of Chaudhary Sahab 
who believes he will fight his first 
Lok Sabha elections, Charan Singh is 
the undisputed leader. He has the 
largest vote bank, the cleanest repu¬ 
tation and he will command the 
largest number of MPs after the 
elections even if the parties fight 
alone. So it is only logical that the 
opposition fight under him. 

But even as the Janata Party and 
the Lok Dal move closer, the Bhar¬ 
atiya Janata Party has begun chart¬ 
ing its own course. Showing little 
faith in Charan Singh’s political 
fidelity, the BJP last week launched 
what virtually amounted to its elec¬ 
tion campaign, proclaiming that 
there would be a coalition govern¬ 
ment at the centre after the coming 
elections. In a way, the BJP took the 
realistic and easy way out by begin¬ 
ning to work on the 160 or 170 seats 
it plans to contest in the coming 
elections. 

A t the same time the BJP has also 
cleared the decks for the coming 
together of the Lok Dal and the 
Janata Party, although Charan 
Singh, on the eve of the BJP national 
council meeting at Pune sent a con¬ 
ciliatory letter calling for unity to 
defeat the Congress(I) monster. The 
National Democratic Alliance (NDA) 
formed with so much fanfare last 
year looks certain to die a quiet 
death. Likewise, the Janata Party 
sponsored United Front began its 
folding-up operations. The anti- 
mergerists among the United Front, 
as an antidote to the merger propos¬ 
al of Charan Singh, floated the con¬ 
cept of Janshakti, a bigger opposi¬ 
tion menagerie that would-at once 
tone down Charan Singh’s singular 
authority while strenmhening Chan¬ 
dra Shekhar’s hands. But in the face 
of Charan Singh’s intransigence 
there seems little scope for anything 
other than what he wants. 

There were, of course, some en¬ 
couraging signs. Spurred by the 
chances of an opposition coalition, 
the BJP toned down its anti¬ 
communist stance at its session at 
Pune, apart from-pointing out Its 
differences with them on foreign 
policy matters and sniggering at its 
extra-territorial loyalties. It as much 
as agreed to turn a blind eye if the 
communists were to be a part of the 
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(Left to right) Farooq Abdullah. NTR, Charan Singh, BIJu Patnaik at recent unity talks 


coalition The CPI, inspite of some of 
Its leader’s parleys with the BJP, 
could not resist hitting back—dub¬ 
bing the BJP as a “pro-imperialist, 
communal and fi^iparous party,” 
But underneath the jingoism one 
sensed that the two extreme parties 
might at least forsake their enmity 
for a common purpose. 

By the middle of last month, in 
spite of the fact that the Congress(I) 
is rapidlv overcoming its Andhra 
trauma, the opposition seemed to be 
moving towards some coherent 
strategy. Merger or no merger, its 
leaders seemed reconciled to the 
fact that they have to fight the 
Congress(I) on the basis of seat 
adjustments. And there was a degree 
of confidence that even a patchy job 
might brin^ them enough seats to 
form a coalition. Of course, much of 
these assumptions are borne from 
their expectations of the regional 
parties doing well and contributing 
to the opposition pool of seats. Pri¬ 
marily, the Telugu Desam in Andhra 
Pradesh, the DMK in Tamil Nadu, 
the National Conference in Jammu 
and Kashmir and, to a certain extent, 
the Rashtriya Sanjay Manch in Uttar 
Pradesh. 

But as yet, it is too early to figure 
out the conngurations, save for the 
certainty that once the election 
dates are announced the opposition 
parties will align themselves in some 
manner, however illogical it may be. 
It promises to be a unique mosaic of 
parties which will fight the most 
uncertain and fascinating election 
ever. This uniqueness is reflected in 
the corollary spun out ^ a wag that 
while the Conjpressfl) is the opposh 
tion's only hope, the converse ts also 


true. For, even as the Congress (I) 
desperately tries to contain its in¬ 
fighting and dissidence, the opposi¬ 
tion has its share of caricatures that 
lend hilarity to the political scenar¬ 
io—men like Raj Narain, Chandrajit 
Yadav and others who scrounge in 
the wilderness of their personal un¬ 
certainties. 

Another aspect that is worrying the 
Janata Party is how the party cadre 
will react if the leaders go ahead 
with the merger proposal. Normally 
such a merger has to be ratified at a 
plenary session of the party and it 
will require some time for summon¬ 
ing such a session. Of course, the last 
plenary session held at Patna gave a 
mandate to the executive committee 
to work towards an opposition unity. 
But what happens, if hi the event of 
such a merger, the Lok Dal units at 
the lower levels begin to usurp the 
Janata units? 

Everything now points to the 
formation of a broad opposition plat¬ 
form on the lines of the pre-election 
scene in 1977. While the prospects of 
an actual merger looks bleak, the 
BJP appears to have set the trend 
towards a broad opposition unity. 
The most trying time will come when 
the parties sit to discuss the seat 
adjustments. While it may be easy 
enough in most states, considering 
that the strength of each party is 
fairly well defined, the crunch will 
come when the exercise narrows 
down to the sharing of seats in Uttar 
Pradesh and Bihar. The concept of 
unity will really begin to take shape 
when the sharing in the Hindi belt is 
resolved amicably and with the mini¬ 
mum qf squabbling. 

Chidanand Rajghatta 


SIX TAX-FREE PRIZES 

OF 

RtASOUKHS 

DELHI—Shri Jag Parvesh] 
Chandra, Chief Executive Coun¬ 
cillor, Delhi Adiministration, has 
announced the revised pattern of 
prizes for the best manuscripts 
on ‘History of the Freedom 
Movement’ for students. There 
will now be six prizes with a total 
prize money of Rs. 4.50 lakhs 
instead of Rs. 1 lakh as 
announced earlier. The break-up 
of the prize money is as follows: 

1ST PRIZE 

Rs. 1,50,000 (One for English 
and one for Hindi) 

2ND PRIZE 

Rs. 50,000 (One for English and 
one for Hindi) 

3RD PRIZE 

Rs. 25,000 (One for English and 
one for Hindi) 

The prizes have been declared 
as State Awards by the Finance 
Ministry and will be exempted 
from Income Tax. 

Following are some guidelines 
for the authors: 

The manuscript, covering the 
period of 1857 to 1947 of the 
Indian freedom movement will 
be accepted cither in English or 
Hindi and manuscript may con¬ 
tain around 4().(K)0 words. 

Authors should send three 
copies ot their manuscript under 
registered acknowledgement due 
cover by 31st December, 1985 to 
Secretary to the Chief Executive 
Councillor, Delhi Administra¬ 
tion, Old Secretariat, Delhi- 
110054 

A panel of eminent writers and 
reputed historians will screen the 
manuscripts submitted. Their de¬ 
cision in this respect shall be final 
and binding on all concerned. 

Delhi Administration will hold 
the copyright of the fust prize 
winning manuscripts 

The second and third prize 
winning authors and other au¬ 
thors can get their books printed 
by any publisher 

For further clanlication or sug¬ 
gestions, please write to the 
Chief Executive Councillor, Old 
Secretariat, Delhi-110054. 
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SUNDAY SPECIAL 


Inside Pakistan Occupied 
Kashmir 


Resentment against Islamabad is growing, reports Yusuf Jameel 



uzaffaiabad, the capital of 
Pakistan Occupied Kash 
mir (POK) or Azad Kash 
mir, IS only 176 km from 
Srinagar But to reach the city, as 
this correspondent found out, one 
has to travel hundreds of kms Even 
if one has to travel to Muzaffarabad 
from On, in Jammu and Kashmir, 
which IS less than 76 km away, one 
has to undertake the same tortuous 
journey I began my Journey from 
Srinagar and reached Lahore via 
Amritsar From there I travelled to 
Rawalpindi before I finally leached 
Muzaffarabad But if the journey was 
tiresome, it was more difficult 
obtaining permission from the Pakis 
tan government to enter POK 
When I fii St approached the Pakis 
tan embassy in Delhi in February 


1982, asking them for pei mission to 
visit POK, I was told that 1 would get 
a reply in about 10 days’ time, the 
embassy in Delhi did not have the 
authority to sanction the permission, 
it had to come from Islamabad But 
even after 10 days I received no 
reply On enquiry I was told that 1 
would have to wait for another 10 
days Finally, after many more days 
and some more visits to the embassy, 
“Muzaffarabad” was endoised in my 
passpoi t But that,too, was condition 
dl I would have to get in touch with 
the Ministry of Kashmir Affairs 
(MKA) in Islamabad, before I set 
foot in POK 

For a person visiting POK, the 
experience with the Pak embassy 
was very educative If this was the 
kind of problem that a jouinalist 


faced, one could well imagine how 
difficult It would be fbr someone 
living in Jammu and Kashmir who 
wanted to meet a relative on the 
other side of the line of actual con 
trol, in POK I met an old lady, in 
Rawalpindi, on her way from Jammu 
and Kashmir, who had to travel for 
eight full days before she reached 
Kotli in POK where her brother 
lived The town, she told me, was 
only a short distance from her oWn 
village on ihe other side of the 
border 

If Indians face this problem, so do 
people living in POK Almost all 
political parties in Azad Kashmir 
feel that this should be treated as a 
human problem and the differences 
between India and Pakistan on the 
status of Kashmir be resolved at the 









earliest. The immediate and feasible 
solution to the problem, they main¬ 
tain, could be the reo^ning of the 
Srinagar-Rawalpindi Road, which 
would make travel between Srinagar 
and Muzaffarabad quicker. Howev¬ 
er, It is unlikely that the road will be 
reopened in the near future. But to 
understand the hostility between the 
two countries regarding Kashmir 
and the demand by a section of 
Kashmiris to “liberate” it, it is im¬ 
portant to take a brief look at the 
recent history of Kashmir. 

The freedom movement in Kash- 


between the Maharaja of Kashmir 
and the state of Pakistan in Septem' 
ber and early October 1947, miiie 
Pakistan protested against what 
called attacks on Muuim villages in 
the state by armed bands whfch 
included troops, the government of 
Kashmir replied by saying that the 
infiltration was being done by Pakis¬ 
tan. Pakistan then sent more than 
2,000 tribesmen from the frontier 
areas to “help” the Kashmiri free¬ 
dom fighters. The Maharaja, 
apprehending danger, sent the in¬ 
strument of accession to Delhi and 


A tad l^^mir, for that is what the 
qceepied area was named, is 
apetf-orPakistan, nor is it ofticiaGlp 
r^^fjlsed as an independeht or 
sepftrate country by Pakistan, 
if practically forms a part 
of tlie Pakutani sphere of influence 
an^m wactice Pakistan js in contnd 
inJ^^ of Qppcwiition from the Kash- 
Ugiim fhere. 

The existence of the Azad Kashmir 
government was first heard on S 
October 1947. On that day the La¬ 
hore press published a Rawalpindi 
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Antt-lndian slogan in Muzaffarabad 


mir began in 1931 when the state was 
ruled by a Dogra king, Hari Singh. 
The people of the state were unhap¬ 
py with the ruler and demonstrated 
to redress their grievances and poli¬ 
tical rights. The movement saw the 
rise of the Jammu and Kashmir Mus¬ 
lim Conference (JKMC) in October 
1932. In 1938, Sheikh AbduUah, one 
of the founder-members of the 
JKMC emphasised the need for all 
communities in Kashmir to unite to 
overthrow Maharaja Hari Singh, the 
then ruler of Kashmir. The JKMC’s 
secular character was stressed on 11 
June 1939, when in a plenary ses¬ 
sion, the name of the party was 
changed to the National Conference 
at the instance of Sheikh Abdullah. 

Came 1947 and the partition of 
India when the princely states were 
given the option to join either India 
or Pakistan or remain independent. 
The ruler of Jammu and Kashmir 
had yet to take a decision when 
peasants and ex-soldiers in the west¬ 
ern areas of Jammu province “smell¬ 
ing the conspiracy the Indian leaders 
had started with the ruler (to join 
Ihdia)” rose in revolt. This was fol¬ 
lowed by an exchange of telegrams 


Areccntly constructed bridge on the Jheiam near Mazafflirabad 


Mountbatten, the governor-general 
of India, ratified it on 27 October. 
India then sent its troops to Kashmir. 
This erupted into a war between the 
Indian forces and the rebels sup¬ 
ported by Pakistan which continued 
till the end of 1948. A cease-fire was 
imposed on 1 January 1949 and the 
venue of the confrontation shifted to 
the United Nations in New York. By 
then one-third of the state had been 
occupied by Pakistan and a “revolu¬ 
tionary government” with its capital 
in Muzaffarabad had been formed. 


Pakistan Occupied 
Kashmir 

• Area occupied by Pakistan. 34,244 sq. 
miles (Gilgit and Baifastan. 29, 814 sq. 
miles}"Azad Kashmir” 4,430 sq miles). 

• Districts Muzaffarabad. Mirpur, Kotli 
and Poonch 

• Major cities and towns. Muzzaffar- 
abad (capital), Mirpur, Kotli, Rawlakot, 
Skurdu and Qilgit. 

• Population: 18.47 lakh (1983 census). 


datelined news item statmg that a 
parallel government with a certain 
“Anwar” as its president had been 
set up in Azad Kashmir. No one 
seemM to have any idea about the 
constituion of the government, 
which seemed to have been drawn 
up without the knowledge of the 
Muslim Ckmference top brass. A few 
days later, on 23 October, Pakistan 
Radio broadcast that the Azad Kash¬ 
mir government had been reconsti 
tutea with Sardar Mohammad Ibra 
him Khan a prominent JKMC leader, 
as the President. But his tenure did 
not last long. In March 1948, 
Chaudhary AbraS, president of the 
Jammu and Kazimir Muslim Confer¬ 
ence after his release from Srinagar 
jail, reached Muzaffarabad. He had 
decided to migrate to Pakistan after 
consultations with Sheikh Abdullah. 
Chaudhary Abbas however, was not 
willing to accept the leadership of 
Sardar Ibrahim and a tussle followed 
with the Abbas faction trying its 
utmost to deprive the Azad Kashmir 
government of as much power as 
possible. Later, M.A. uurmani, 
minister without portfolio in Pakis¬ 
tan, incharge of Kashmir affairs, the 
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The JKLPs ‘Khalistan’ Connection 








JaKfil Singh Chohan, pmident of the self-proclaimed republic of‘Uiallstan’ addressing 
a public meeting in London’s Hyde Park. On the left is Dr Amanyar '(with beard) 
and on the extreme right is Amanullah Khan, chairman of the JKLF. This phot¬ 
ograph appeared in a London daily, Watui, on 6 August, 1984. 

T he Jammu Kashmir Liberation tions Security Council resolutions 
Front (JKLF) chairman, Ajma- providing for right of self¬ 
nullah Khan Gilgiti, joined Dr Jag- determination to the Kashmiris, 
jit Singh Chohan, president of the “To add to it the Soviet head of th* 
self-proclaimed republic of Khalis- government went to the Indian- 

tan and Dr Amanyar, representa- occupied part of Kashmir and de¬ 
rive of the Islamic Alliance of dared that Kashmir was an integral 

Afghan Mujahideen, in signing a and constitutional part of India at a 

I joint letter addressed to the Rus- time when even India herself did 

sian President protesting against not claim Kashmir to be her integ- 

the latter’s “direct and indirect ral part.” 

aggression” against the Kashmiris, The three organisations have de- 
Sikhs and Afghans. cided to make joint efforts to force 

This letter said that the “mas- their “common enemies” to accept 

sacre” of thousands of Sikhs in the demands of the Kashmiris, the 

Punjab and the “desecration” of Sikhs and the Afghans. “We de- 

ihe holiest of Sikh shrines were dare that the Sikh, Afghan and 

planned and directed by the KGB Kashmiri nations are determined to 

personnel stationed in India. “The continue their fight against their 

naked Soviet aggression on and direct and indirect enemies until 

continued forced occupation of they achieve their respective cher- 

Afghanistan and massacre of tens ished goals of complete national 

of thousands of .Afghans by Soviet independence,” the letter said. The 

forces of occupation has already “enemies” are, of course, India and 

received universal condemnation,” Russia. 

the letter added. The JKLF also recently sent a 

The Soviet Union has been ac- joint letter and a seven-page article 
cused of vetoing two United Na- to the British Members of Parlia- 


resideiit of the JKMC and the presi- 
ent of the Azad Kashmir govern- 
ent signed an agreement dividing 
e functions between the govern- 
ent of Pakistan, the Azad Kashmir 
overnment and the JKMC regard- 
administration of the state. Gilgit 
nd Baltistan were placed under the 
ontrol of a political agent, 
ointed by the government of 
akistan. In effect, under the agree- 
ent, the Pakistani government took 
ntrol of POK, with the powers of 
ashmiris being reduced drastically, 
fact, the suggestion of the chief 
viser of Azad Kashmir, normally a 
int secretary of the MKA, was 
inding on the administrator in POK. 

bsequent governments as well as 
residents of POK were changed or 
/Bade to work at the discretion of the 


Most political parties and groups 
in Azad Kashmir have been demon¬ 
strating for the restoration of demo¬ 
cracy in the territory. A four-party 
alliance was formed last year to 
achieve this end but whenever any 
demand for democracy has been 
raised, the Pakistani rulers have sup¬ 
pressed it ruthlessly. Islamabad, 
however, cannot alone be blamed for 
the state of affairs. The Kashmiri 
leaders are equally responsible for 
this. Their lust for power has only 
fragmented the unity moves and the 
Pakistani leaders have always 
sought to exploit such occasions to 
suppress the people. Strangely 
enough, some of the political parties 
which have been voicing the demand 
to hold elections were instrumental 
in provoking Islamabad to issue an 
order dismissing Sardar Ibrahim’s 


ment, to heads of churches and 
humanitarian organisations and to 
the media in the United Kingdom, 
urging them to “make good the 
wrong doings” of their ancestors 
and predecessors by supporting the 
Kashmiri peoples’ “inherent, in¬ 
alienable, pledged and interna¬ 
tionally recognised” right of self- 
determination. The letter and the 
document claimed that the British 
rulers of the Indian sub-continent 
were mainly responsible for the 
past and present “miserjes of the 
Kashmiris.” The letter also com¬ 
plained of “wrong and harsh be¬ 
haviour” of the British police to¬ 
wards the Kashmiri Community in 
general and JKLF members in par¬ 
ticular, during their investigations 
into the kidnapping and subse¬ 
quent murder of Ravindra Mhatre. 

The Front leaders have started a 
worldwide campaign to tarnish the 
image of India and her leaders. 
They have visited New York, to 
meet delegations and diplomats 
posted in the United Nations r& 
brief them on the happenings in ' 
Kashmir and to “expose” India. The 
dismissal of Dr Farooq Abdullah in 
July is being highlighted, by^ the 
Front activists. Though critical of 
the former chief minist^ of/Jammu 
and Kashmir for his pro-Indian 
credentials and for saying “day and 
night that he is an Indian and will 
die an Indian,” the Front leaders 
have not missed the opportunity to 
term New Delhi’s “claim” that it 
adheres to democratic values as 
•‘hypocrisy and bigotry of the first 
water.” The Front has also written 
letters to various world leaders and 
diplomats based in the United 
Kingdom explaining to them how 
Dr Abdullah was dismissed and 
how the sacred values of decency 
and democracy and the provisions 
of the Kashmiri constitution were 
“raped.” 


government in 1978 and replacing 
Him by his fellow-tribesman Bma- 
dier Mohammad Hayat Khan. The 
appointment of Khan, an army offic¬ 
er, as president of POK, was totally 
against the constitution but strange¬ 
ly, the leaders welcomed his installa¬ 
tion. 

It is, however, not certain when 
the elections in POK will be held 
which, according to the 1983 census, 
has a iwpulation of nearly 20 lakhs. 
Kashmir stands divided for the last 
35 years and the issue which has 
dragged India and Rgkistan into two 
wars needs to be solved amicably. 
India’s stand on the Kashmir issue is 
clear. The people of Jammu, and 
Kashmir acceded to India in 1947 to 
safeguard their identity and way of 
life, which they.feared would be lost 
if they sided with Pakistan. 





SUNDAY SFECIAL 


^Mrs Gandhi Is Responsible for 
Ravindra Mhatre’s Death’ 


Amanullah Kharir chairman of the JKLF.telis Sunday 


Q :ls your organisation, the Jam¬ 
mu Kashmir Liberation Front 
(JKLF), involved in the kidnapping 
and subsequent murder of Indian 
diplomat, Mr Ravindra Mhatre, in 
Birmingham? 

A: Although the five young Kash¬ 
miris arrested by Scotland Yard 
and charged with the kidnapping of 
Mr Mhatre are our members, our 
organisation is not involved either 
in the kidnapping or in the killing 
(of Mr Mhatre) as no such decision 
was taken either by the organisa¬ 
tion or by any of its competent 
organs or by any of its competent 
office-bearers. Moreover, the pro¬ 
secution has yet to prove the charge 
against even the five persons who 
have been arrested. As for the rour- 
dei of Mr Mhatre, Mrs Gandhi and 
her government are far more re¬ 
sponsible tor it than the kidnap¬ 
pers, whoever they may be. 

Q: Your allegation that Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi's government is iesponsible for 
our diplomat’s murder has been 
reported by the world media too. 
Why should the Prime Minister 
have caused the death of her own 
diplomat? 

A: There are many reasons for 
Mrs Gandhi to have caused the 
death of Mr Mhatre. She wanted an 
excuse to take some drastic politic¬ 
al steps, including the execution of 
the Kashmiri freedom fighter, 
Mohammad Maqbool Butt. His con¬ 
tinued detention in an Indian jail 
was inspiring young Kashmiris, on 
both sides of the ceasefire line, to 
resort to armed struggle against the 
Indian forces of occupation in Kash¬ 
mir. The continuation of his deten¬ 
tion would have strengthened the 
inspiration and “endangered Indi¬ 
a’s security.” But the more impor¬ 
tant reason for her wanting to get 
rid of Butt Sahib was that his con¬ 
tinued illegal detention was damag¬ 
ing her international image badly. 
A number of international persona¬ 
lities and organisations had been 
calling upon New Delhi not to ex¬ 
ecute the Kashmiri freedom fight¬ 
er. So, she was waiting for an oppor¬ 
tunity to hang him and the kianap- 
ping of Mr Mhatre provided her 
with the required opportunity and 
she and her henchmen in New De¬ 
lhi and London behaved in a way 
that was bound to cause, and did 
cause, Mr Mhatce’s death at the 
hands of the kidnappers. Had she 
not wanted him to be killed, Mr 


Mhatre’s life could have very easily 
been saved. 

Q: How do you justify this very 
serious allegation? 

A: Our secretary general, Z.U. 
Ansari, and I were at the very 
centre of the whole show for about 
38 hours between the time the news 
of the icidnap was conveyed by 
Reuters to the Indian government 
in New Delhi and the Indian High 
Commission (IHC) in London, and 
the time both of us were arrested. 
Tbe way the IHC behaved during 
that period, naturally under in¬ 
structions from New Delhi, makes it 
crystal clear that in utter contrast 
to our best efforts to save Mr 
Mhatre’s life, the IHC wanted him 
to be killed. Let me give only a few 


in touch with the IHC through two 
Indian journalists, Reuter, BBC, the 
president of Foreign Press Associa¬ 
tion in London and Scotland Yard 
but failed to get a response front' 
the IHC. These efforts of mine 
through telephone—for over six¬ 
teen hours—perhaps irked some 
people so my telephone was put out 
of order at 4.30 pm (1ST) on Sun¬ 
day. Nevertheless, I continued my 
efforts through a public telephone 
shivering in the freezing cold out¬ 
side for about an hour and talking 
to a senior journalist in Reuter who 
also expressed his disappointment 
at the attitude of the IHC. We 
wanted the IHC to come forward 
with just an announcement that the 
demands of the kidnappers were 



JKLF chairman addressing a meeting in London’s Hyde Park 


of many reasons for my contention. 
First, the news of the kidnapping 
had been conveyed to the Indian 
government and the IHC at about 6 
am (1ST) on Saturday, 4 February 
1984, but the IHC kept on saying 
upto 8.30 pro (1ST) that no Indian 
diplomat was missing. But accord¬ 
ing to India Today, the IHC had 
telephoned New Delhi about the 
kidnapping at 4 pm (1ST). Only at 
about 8.30 pm (1ST), that is fifteen 
hpprs after it had been informed 
about the kidnapping, did the IHC 
start saying that one of their diplo¬ 
mats in Bimingham was missing 
but insisted that they had no know 
ledge of his being kidnapped. 

Ansari and I kept on trying to get 


under consideration of the govern¬ 
ment of India. That would have 
lessened the chances of Mr 
Mbatre’s murder. Earlier, Ansari 
and I had, despite the most un¬ 
reasonable attitude of the IHC, suc¬ 
ceeded in getting the deadline ex¬ 
tended by three hours. 

Next the IHC mischievously mis¬ 
led the British media with the re¬ 
sult that the BBC World Service 
said in its two successive news 
bulletins on Sunday thai the kid¬ 
nappers were demanding the re¬ 
lease of prisoners from Pakistani 
jails. The Independent Television 
(IT) in Its news bulletin at 12.05 
(GMT) on Sunday said that the 
Kashmir Liberation Army (KLA) 
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was a Pakistani terrorist or^aMisa- 
tion Sinre one of the conditions'6f 
the Kf.A was that they should be 
contacted through ^he media that is 
through the radio and television/' 
about the Indian government’s re- 
I sponse to their demand.^ they must 
have been listening to the radio and 
watching television It must have 
been a very fiustrating matter for 
them to see and hear that in place 
of conveying to them the response 
from the Indian government, the 
media was misrepresenting their 
very identity and demands. Never 
theless, they waited for another siv 
hours for a definite answer from 
the Indians before they took the 
final step. 

As if that was not enough, Scot- 
land Yard was pressurised to at rest 
me and Ansari at two pm (GMT) on 
Sunday and the police took com¬ 
plete charge of our office and tele 
phone which was the sole source of 
communication with the KLA We 
had already allowed the police to 
fix a tape-recorder to our tele¬ 
phone. Our arrest disconnected the 
KLA people from the outside world. 
Their frustration must have 
reached its peak due to this be¬ 
haviour of the IHC and they had no 
alternative but to eithei release Mr 
Mhatre or to kill him as declared. 
Thev waited for yet another six 
hours before they killed the man. 
Their adoption of the second 
alternative was the natural result 
of the Indian government’s most 
unreasonable attitude and anybody 
in their position would have done 
the same Had not the IHC behaved 
the way it did, Mr Mhatre’s life 
could have easily been saved. 

Mrs Gandhi made Mr Mhatre a 
scapegoat just to find an excuse to 
get rid of Maqbool Butt, who was 
posing a danger to her personal 
image. But unfortunately for Mrs 
Gandhi, she will now have to pay a 
far heavier price for her folly. Ma* 
qbool Butt, the martyr, the legend 
and the hero of the Kashmiri youth 
can and will prove far more danger¬ 
ous to her and to India than the one 
who was rotting in Tihar j'ail in 
New Delhi. 

Q: Who comprise the KLA? 

A: I do not know who the KLA is 
comprised of, but there seems to be 
no reason to doubt their deep de¬ 
dication to the cause of national 
liberation. No person or organisa¬ 
tion of ordinary calibre or weak 
dedication can take such steps. 

Q: It is being said in certain 
quarters in Kashmir and the rest of 
India that Dr Farooq AbduUah is a 
member of your organisation—the 
JKIJF. Is it true? 

A: Farooq Abdullah is not and 
has never been a, member of the 
JKLF which was formed in 1977, 
whereas he has been in Kashmir 
probably since 1976. 


' “ Do either you or your prM^nisa-" 
Tion have any link with A'/n? If so, 
when did you meet him last? 

A: It is an insult to the integrity, 
ideology and patriotism of JKIF to 
suggest that we have any link with 
an opportunist and hypocrite like 
Farooo Abdullah 

Q: What arp the main aims and 
Objective'^ of your organisation? 

A The mam objective of our 
organisation is reunification and 
complete independence of the en¬ 
tire lammu and Kashmir state. 

Q Po you think India and Pakistan 
will dgicc to It? 

A From the world history of the 
past half a centurv, which can be and 
is called the era of decolonisation, it 
is evident that only a few of the 
occupying countries parted with 
their subjugated territories volun 
tanlv but circumstantial compul¬ 
sions later made them c oncede inde 
pendencp to then dependencies. In¬ 
dia and Pakistan may not quit Kash 
mil voluntarily but they will have to 
lake their hands off Kashmir sooner 
or later. 
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JKLF office building in Rawalpindi 

Q: Will It not be better for Kashmir 
to remain a part of India than to 
become a tiny, independent state 
with a doubtful and insecure future 
or to go to Pakistan which is already 
facing a lot of problems? 

A: Kashmir has a national identity 
and historical background of its own 
We were prosperous and enjoyed 
full respect from our neighbours dur¬ 
ing the periods when we were inde¬ 
pendent. And we lost every national 
asset during the periods of our sub- 

i 'ugation either by Kanishka, Asho- 
:a, the Mughals, the Durranis, the 
Sikhs or others. This wUl continue in 
future too, as it is in conformity witih 
the realities of history. Our cultural 
heritage, our national identity, our 


national values antfbpPeclWbpiyyrifl 
be far more secufe^in independent 
Kashmir than in Ka.shmir under In¬ 
dia or Pakistan. 

Q; Are you satisfied with Pakis¬ 
tan’s handling of the Kashmir issue 
and POK affairs? 

A: We are far from satisfied with 
the way the successive governments 
of Pakistan have been handling the 
Kashmir issue and Azad Kashmir 
affairs. 

Q: What is your stand on the 
constitutional position of digit aqd 
Baltistaa? 

A: Gilgit and Baltistan areas, in¬ 
cluding the former states of Hunza, 
Nagar, etc., are constitutionally in¬ 
tegral parrs of the Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir state and the state itself or any 
part thereof is neither an inte^al 
nor a constitutional part of eitner 
India or Pakistan. India’s claim of 
the entire state being and Pakistan’s 
claim that Gilgit, Baltistan are hers 
carry no historical, legal or constitu¬ 
tional justification. 

Q. What is JKLF’s stand on the 
demand for absorbing POK as the 
fifth province of Pakistan? 

A; This demand is devoid of any 
historical, constitutional or political 
justification and is politically a very 
dangerous one. Hence, it deserves to 
be condemned and opposed with full 
force and our organisation does so. 

Q: It has been reported that the 
Pakistan government is giving you 
support, including financial assisn 
ance. 

A- We receive no support—^moral, 
political or financial—whatsoever 
from the government of Pakistan. A* 
a matter of fact we have never been 
in the good books and have suffered 
at the hands of the successive gov¬ 
ernments of Pakistan for our inde 
pendent views on Kashmir which are 
contrary to Pakistan’s official Kash¬ 
mir policy. 

Q; You have been maintaining that 
your organisation does' not believe in 
terrorism but your actions speak 
contrary to it? 

A: If by the term “terrorism’’ you 
mean armed stru^le for national 
liberation, my definite answer is: 
yes. “Terrorism” is not the appropri¬ 
ate word for armed struggle for 
national liberation. 

Q: Does your party’s future prog¬ 
ramme include resorting to terror¬ 
ism to achieve^our goal? If so, will it 
be in or outside Kashmir? Hashim 
Qureshi has threatened that the 
JKLF will avenge Maqbool Butt’s 
hanging by resorting to violence in 
and outside India? 

A: Yes, our promamme does in¬ 
clude armed strug^e whenever and 
wherever we can, Kashmir and ih 
India. In that we will follow the 
doctrine of “Hit the enemy where it 
hurts him the most.” 

% 

Interviewed by Yusuf Jameel 
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^There is Hardly Any Difference Between 
the Indian and Pakistani Governments’ 

. ■ ■ I I ■. I ■ I I ■ ■ , . ,1 . . . . ■ II. .■ti 

Mohammad Hashim Qureshi, JKLFchief, tells Sunday 


Mohammad Hashim Qureshi hi¬ 
jacked an Indian Airlines plane to 
Lahore on 30 January 1971. This is 
bis first interview to an Indian 
publication. Excerpts: 

^%:You are beUeved to be in- 
%XvoIved in the kidnapping and 
subsequent killing of Mr Mhatre in 
Birmin^am? 

A: The allegation is baseless and 
concocted too. I’m not involved in 
the episode. 

Q: But events speak against you. 
You had arrived in Britain only a 
few days earlier and were in Birm¬ 
ingham when our diplomat was kid¬ 
napped by the so-called Kashmir 
Liberation Army (KLA). The 
Scotland Yard had to detain and 
interrogate you following his 
murder. 

A; Mr Mhatre was kidnapped on 
4 February 1984, and I had arrived 
in Britain 17 days earlier. I went 
there on 19 January to see Mr 
Zubeer Ansan, one of my close 
friends. He had lost his father and 1 
went there to console his death. 
When the news ol Mr Mhatre’s 
kidnapping broke, I was in Luton, 
staying with a friend in the Kash¬ 
mir House on Westbourne Road 
and was seeing a movie on hijack¬ 
ing of planes on a VCR. Luton is 85 
km from Birmingham, where the 
kidnapping had taken place. The 
moment Scotland Yard came to 
know that Mr Mhatre had been 
killed, they detained me. They, 
however, released me when they 
became sure that I had nothing to 
do with the episode. 1 would have 
never been allowed to go had they 
suspected my involvement. You 
see, their police are not the kind of 
police we have in the subcontinent, 
bh yes, during my stay in Britain, I 
t visited Birmingham once. 

Q: It is hardly convincing that the 
sole purpose of your travelling from 
Pakistan to the United Kingdom 
was to see one of your friends and 
condole his father’s death? 

A: I should not hide things from 
you. To condole Mr Ansari’s 
father’s dearth was the immediate 
purpose of my visi^ I had, however, 
intentions to seek some job in Bri¬ 
tain. I’m not well-off and am facing 
a lot of problems in Pakistan. 1 had 
to dispose of my belongings to 
meet my domestic expenses in re¬ 
cent months and also to pay my 
travelling expenses. 

Q: It was reported that you 
travelled abroad on a Pakistani 
passport. Is it ttue? 


A: Yes. I went to Britain on a 
Pakistani passport which was 
Issued to me by the passport offic¬ 
er, Islamabad, in April 1983. 

Q: But a Pakistani passport can 
be issued to someone who is a 
citizen of that country. You have 
not been accorded Pakistani 
citizenship as far as I have gathered 
from newspapers here. Now, an 
enquiry has been launched on how 
you got a Pakistani passport when 
you are not a Pakistani citizen? 

A: As I told you, the passport was 
issued to me by the passport offic¬ 
er, Islamabad circle, in April 1983 
after verification of my antece¬ 
dents and completion of other for¬ 
malities by me. 

Q: Do you have a shinakhati card 
(Identity card), which is a must for 
every Pakistani in this country? I’m 
told that a passport is issued to a 
person only who has a shinakhati 
card.’ 

A: Yes. It was issued to me two 
years back when I had not been 
married. 

Q; You said you have nothing to 
do with Mr Mhatre’s kidnapping or 
murder. Do you condemn the act? 

A: I don’t know who the people 
are who resorted to such an act. But 
I’m sure they are patriotic Kash¬ 
miris. Now, it is being said that they 
provided India with an excuse to 
hang Butt Sahib (Maqbool Butt). 
You know Butt Sahib’s appeal 
against the death sentence was 



Hashim Qureshi nith Z.A. Bhutto 


pending before the President qIy 
I ndia for the last eight years. By 
demanding his release, the kidnap-' 
pers did nothing wrong. It was the 
attitude of the Indian government 
which caused the murder of their 
diplomat. True, we have lost our 
great leader. But Butt Sahib’s mar¬ 
tyrdom has given new life to our 
freedom struggle. The dead Butt 
Sahib IS proving more dangerous 
than when he was alive for New 
Delhi. The whole world has come to 
know how India behaves with Kash¬ 
miri patriots. The butcher’s role 
India played in his case has ex¬ 
posed her and the act has been 
condemned throughout the world. 

Q: It was reported in a section of 
the Indian press that you intend to 
“avenge” the hanging of Maqbool 
Butt. Some newspapers in Kashmir 
had also reported a year ago that 
you had secretly visited Kashmir 
around the time these reports 
appeared? 

A: We will certainly avenge the 
murder of Butt Sahib. Though I 
can’t give you details, you will come 
to know about it when we will 
strike. We don’t tell anyone the 
news, we only make news. Yes, we 
are going to strike inside Kashmir 
and inside India as well. Since I 
came to Pakistan in 1971,1 secretly 
went to the other side of Kashmir 
twice. After all that is my home¬ 
land. I met many people there. I 
can’t disclose their names. 1 will go 
there again if and when I do feel it 
is necessary. Our actions to force 
India to vacate our homeland will 
be like what the Algerians did dur¬ 
ing their freedom struggle or what 
the Palest^Lnians have been doing. 

Q; Do you have any organisation¬ 
al links with any other terrorist 
organisations in the world? 

A: Ours is not a terrorist orga¬ 
nisation. Terrorism and fighting tor 
freedom are two different things. 
We are in touch with certain other 
freedom-seeking organisations in 
the world and share views on 
Kashmir. 

Q: Do you have anv links with 
Sikh separatists? And which 
other organisations do you have 
links with? 

A: It is not possible for us to 
disclose the names of other orga¬ 
nisations. We are in touch with Dr 
Jagjit Singh Chohan and other Sikh 
leaders in Britain and other coun¬ 
tries. Why should we not have links 
with our Sikh brothers? After all. 
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our enemy i$ common. 

Q: Following the hanging of Ma- 
qbool Butt, some bomb blasts occur¬ 
red in Kashmit. Posters and hand¬ 
written bills bearing the name of 
your organisation were seen pasted 
on the walls of Srinagar. Were you 
involved in these incidents? Do you 
have any organised unit on the 
other side of the border? 

A; We are there. But our people 
will not tell you that they are the 
Liberation Front people. Our men 
are very organi^eo and work 
according to certain set principles. 

^\:You have been engaged in 
political activity in this coun¬ 
try. You have an office at Saddar 
(in Rawalpindi). It is, 1 think, im¬ 
possible to do all this without the 
consent of the Pakistani govern¬ 
ment, because there are restric¬ 
tions on political activities in this 
country. Do you receive an^ sup- 
, port from the government in Isla¬ 
mabad as well? 

A: To us there is hardly any 
difference between the Indian and 
‘ the Pakistani governments,The lat- 
' ter, in practice, has been doing 
; what the former does regarding the 
Kashmir problem. Pakistan, howev¬ 
er, has never claimed that Kashmir 
: is its integral part while India has 
been doing so. This is the only 
difference between the two. But we 
are proud of the Pakistani people 
i who have always supported our 
j cause. It IS because of this support 
^ 1 that we are holding public meet- 
1 mgs, press conferences and issue 
t statements to educate the masses in 
t and outside Pakistan on certain 
« issues. The question of the Pakista¬ 
ni government extending any help 
• to us does not arise. 

( Q; Dr Farooq Abdullah has been 
j accused of having links with the 
i JKLF. Did he meet you during his 
( visit to Pakistan in 1974 as has been 
1 claimed? 

It A: He is a traitor. He betrayed 
t the Kashmiri nation for his own 
< ends. He is the enemy of the Kash- 
[«t mins and Kashmiri patriots. He has 
’ \ been, m the capacity of chief minis- 
VI ter, harassing freedom fighters in 
t the state. My family memoers there 
J were his victims. But he should 

i p c remember one thin^: we will never 
deviate from our mm, come what 
d mav 

Ft Q; It was reported by some news- 
« papers in POK that he had lunch 
r.|i with you inside a jail here during 
r his visit? 

A: A blatant lie! 

I ft Q; Please tell me who was behind 
I K the hijacking of the Indian Airlines 
' ji plane in 19/1? 

A; 1 hijacked the Ganga at the 
hi instructions of the Jammu and 
J| Kashmir National Liberation Front 
wdhigh command. When 1, along with 
pt my mother and sister visited Pakis- 
wtan, I met Butt Sahib in Peshawar. 

16 ..- 
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A demonstration in MuzatTarabad against the hanging of Maqbool Butt 


There, Butt Sahib entrusted me to 
organise a unit of the organisation 
on the other side of the border. 
When my endeavours impressed 
him as well as other colleagues in 
the organisation, I was told to orga¬ 
nise the hijacking of an Indian 
Airlines plane to Pakistan. It came 
in the wake of the hijacking of an 
aeroplane by the Palestinian 
woman guerrilla,LaiIaKhaiid.A few 
months after 1 returned from Pakis¬ 
tan, I secretly crossed over apain 
from Suchetgarh. Theie, 1 received 
training from a retired Pakistani 
pilot, Javeed Mantoo, on how to 
hijack an aeroplane. The training 
was completed in four months. We 
had decided to hijack the plane 
from Jammu but later on I had to 
make some changes which had be¬ 
come unavoidable. I had ordered a 
Srinapar youth to hijack the plane 
as I did not want to be exposed so 
soon. But the youth, at the eleventh 
hour, expressed some reservations. 
Therefore, I had no other alterna¬ 
tive but to go ahead myself a.s we 
were already going too late. 

Q: But after some time it was 
disclosed that you were a 
double agent; working for India 
and Pakistan. The Border Security 
Force gave you a job and you were 
first posted at the Jammu airport 
and then shifted to the Srinagar 
airport. The Indian government 
wanted to suspend the transporta¬ 
tion of troops to East Pakistan on 
some ground or the other to save 
Sheikh Mujibur Rehman's move¬ 
ment. It was, therefore, decided to 
have an Indian Airlines plane hi¬ 
jacked by you. 

A; Both the Indian and the Pakis¬ 
tani governments wanted to discre¬ 
dit us .so that the freedom moim- 
ment of the Kashmiris, which had 


received new dimensions by the 
hijacking event, was discredited. I 
have never been anybody’s agent. 
I’m, of course, an agent but of the 
Kashmiris and my homeland. When 
I crossed over to the other side of 
the border after having spent four 
months in Pakistan, 1 was nabbed 
by the Indian Border Security 
Force. 1 gave them some informa¬ 
tion about the JKNLF which was 
misleading and not based on facts. 1 
told the BSF authorities that there 
were three other persons besides 
me who had been given training on 
hijacking of planes and that mey 
were also coming to Kashmir. I was 
then taken to Delhi. There, I was 
asked to identify these persons 
when they crossed the border, 
which I promised I would do. For 
this I was offered employment in 
the BSF as sub-inspector in 602 
Battalion then posted in Bangalore. 
They told me that my rejecting the 
offer would put me in jail. They 
gave me an employment order on a 
plain paper which was contrary to 
the service rules. 1 was well aware 
that they were making me a fool. I 
also started paying them in the 
same coin and passed them false 
information. The party hi^ com¬ 
mand had directed me to hijack an 
lA plane in September. They ^ent a 
man to enquire why I had not acted 
according to the plan. I told the 
person about the whole affair. He 
returned to Pakistan and I got a 
message fromButt Sahib urging me 
not to be discouraged and go ahead 
with the operqfion. 1 had already 
trained Ashraf, my cousin, and took 
into confidence a few persons de¬ 
puted at the Srinagar airport. We 
pucbased tickets on false names 
and succeeded in hijacking the 
Ganga. 

liitervicwcd by Ytinif Jameel 
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TOURISM 


The strange lure of the Orient 

Though only a small percentage of international tourists 
make it to India, the average duration of stay is 
estimated to be the longest here. 


T ounsni today, is India’s fastest grow¬ 
ing industry and India’s largest foreign 
exchange earner too. In 1981-82, 
foieign exchange earned through 
tourism was estimated to be 1130crores by 
the Reser /e Bank of India. Though the latest 
estimates are not available, the estimated 
income from tourism is likely to be well over 
Ks. 1.300 Cl ore for the year 1982-83. This 
makes tourism India’s largest ‘export’ mdus- 
try taking a lead over export of engineenng 
products, gems, jewellery, textiles, garments 
etc In five years, tourism has moved from 
fifth to the first place. An interesting feature 
of tounsm ‘export’ is that India does not have 
to ship anything tangible to earn this vast 
amount of foreign currency. 1'he foreign 
visitors come to India to see the natural 
beauty of our country oi our cultural heritage. 
Noflnajor investment has to be made as the 
faj M^al and the Ajanta Ellora temples Were 
built by our forefathers and these are already 
there. All that we have to do is to build the 
type of hotels our visitors are used to, provide 
tourist transport, guides and other allied 
services required by affluent and not so 
affluent tourists. Tounsm has, therefore. 


been called the 'smokeless industiv’ or an 
industry without the chimney s. 

In a vast country like India, tounsm can 
play an important role by bnnging about a 
balanced development in the country. While 
not many industries are possible in the Hima¬ 
layan States of Jammu and Kashmir and the 
Himachal Pradesh, tounsm can bring about 
economic prosperity Toui ism can also help in 
improving the environments Fifty yeai s ago, 
the State of Hawaii was a Malana-infested 
island. Today, it is the world’s most well- 
known beach resort Tounsm is also one of 
India’s largest employers International tour¬ 
ism alone generates in our counrty over one 
million direct jobs and perhaps three times 
more indirect jobs According to a study done 
by the Indian Institute of Applied Economic 
Research, the multiplier effect of tounsm in 
the case of India at the lowest was 3.2 By the 
rule of thumb, one foreign tounst in India, 
creates one direct job Average expenditure 
of a foreign tounst in India exceeds Rs 10 
thousands. Since India had some 13 lakh 
visitors dunng 1983, jobs created by tounsm 
should be of that order. If the employment 
potential of domestic tourism is taken into 


An ancient heritage 
Flepliantacave draws 
tourist even today )ust as 
It attracted Thomas and 
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. Welcome to Calcutta 
in the FBS3Fr¥E SBflS0R 

Stay at 

UDAYACHAL TOURISTS’ HOSTEL 

BIDHAMNAGAR (SALT LAKE CITY) 



Calcutta IS at its best in the festal days during 
the Puja. Images of Ourga, Its decorations and 
illuminations bring about a dreamy world of joy 
and ecstasy. Visit Calcutta during the Puja and 
stay at Udayachai Tourists' Hostel. 

The Hostel is at Sector II of the satellite township 
near Unnayan Bhavan. Only 8 KM from the 
central business district. Conveniently connected 
by bus and minibuses with Howrah (12 KM.) 
and Sealdah (6 KM.) RIy. Stations. Airport only 
10 KM. ideal for groups and teams in dormitory 
accommodation. Facilities for holding conference 
also availalbe. Well stocked restaurant caters 
various specialities. 

Rate Ra. 15/* par head par day 
Connacting bus routes : L14B. LUC, 140, 
S16,9 shuttle(from Manicktola), 46A. 201, 

12 (Kidderpore), Howrah-Salt Lake mini-bus, 
Jadavpur-Salt Lake mini*bus. 

For further information and bookings, 
please contact— 

TOURIST BUREAU 


towmst 

HOSTEL 


UHMVAM 

•HAWAN 


Ot lUMWCH tAMAAIAeAS 


3/2.B B D Bag E«l 
Calcutta I 
Phone 23-8271 


I Nehru Rd Hill Cart Rd A/2 State Emporia Building. Karim Mansion 

Dai^eeling Siligun Baba Kharak Sing Maig 787, Anna Salai 

Phone 2050 Phone 21632 Delhi 110001 Phone 343775 Madras600002 Phone 85206 

of West Bengal 














k consideration, the number of jobs provided by 
' travel industry is estimated to be 40 lakhs. In 
the 'worldwide context, tourism is the second 
largest industry next only to oil in monetary 
turnover. There were three and a lialf billion 
tourists in the world in 198^3, according to an 
estimate of the World Tourism Organisation. 
Among them, 287 million were international 
tourists while the remaining were domestic 
tourists. In monetary terms, international 
tourism receipts ammounted to US $ 99 billion 
and India’s share was paltry l.:i billion dollars 
o| a little more than one percent. India’s share 
^)f world tourist arrivals was mere 0.4 per 
tent. India’s share of foreign exchange earn¬ 
ings is much larger in relation to the share of 
international tourist arrivals because of the 
longer average stay of foreign tourists in 
lndia-26.4 days, one of the longest average 
stay in the world. Compared to this average 
the Hongkong or Singapore average of three 
to four days does not look very impressive 
even though their tourist arrivals are three 
times more than India’s. 


It will therefore, be seen that earnings from 
tourism have played a significant role in the 
Ui^conomic development of India. In spite of 
iliis, tourism seldom received the priority 
i' which was legitimately due to it because 
tourism is associated with fun and holiday on 
the part of those who have disposable income 
and fun is frowned upon in fildia’s socialist 
economy. In the first five year plan, no 
provision was made for development of tour¬ 
ism. In the subsequent five plani modest 
provisions were made. In the sixth five year 
plan, allocations for tourism development 
ranked 90 in a list of 93 areas earmarked for 
development. Tourism was above inland wa¬ 
ter transportation and li^thouses! Interes¬ 
tingly, Government has taken note of import- 
I ance of tourism development in the approach 
I note to the seventh five year plan which starts 
I in April 1986. It states "There is vast 
I potential for the development of tourism in 
P the country. Tourism should be. accorded the 
status of an industry. Private sector invest¬ 
ment will have to be encouraged in developing 
tourism and public sector investment should 
be focussed only on development of support 
infrastructure.' "It seems good days for 
tourism are not very far. With positive 
support from the State and the Central 
Governments, improved and expanded facili¬ 
ties should be available for both domestic and 
international travellers. 


How is tourism developed and promoted? 
In India, the Department of Tourism was set 
up in 1958 to regulate the promotion and 
development of Indian tourism. While the 
Department set up a number of overseas 
tourist offices to project the image of India as 
a holiday destination, efforts were made 
within India to simplify entry and exit formali¬ 
ties for tourists, expansion of visitors’ accom- 
ntodation by friancing of new hotels, standar¬ 



disation of hotel facilities by a system of classi¬ 
fication by star system, regulation of travel 
agencies and tour operators, provision of 
dependable tourist transport, training of 
guides and personnel to man hotels and travel 
agencies. The Department also tried to create 
tourism awareness in the country through 
national advertisng campaigns. 'Die late Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru’s famous sentence- 
WELCOME A TOURIST-SEND BACK A 
FRIEND-has been part of such a campaign. In 
the process of promotion, the Department of 
Tourism had total support of professional 
organisations like Travel Agents Association 
of India with its headquarters in Bombay- 
established in 195U and the Federation of 
Hotels and Restaurants Association of India. 
Indian travel agents-members of TAAI-have 
been very active in packaging Indian tours and 
then selling them in overseas markets. Sever¬ 
al of them have their own promotional offices 
overseas. It is estimated that travel agents 
alone earn more than rupees 100 crore every 
year in foreign exchange throu^ direct sale of 
tours to India. One of the most effective 
methods of tourism promotion is to invite a 
major convention of travel agents and other 
travel industry people to a host destination. It 
gives an exposure to the tourist attractions of 
a county to a large number of people who are 
in a position to market tours. UFTAA-the 
Universal Federation of Travel Agencies’ 
Association is one such convention. A Brus¬ 
sels-based international organisation, it repre- 


The Ajanla temple 
charms the tourist to 
linger on.— Biren Sinha 


* Welcome a 
tourist, send 
backa , 
friend!' 
Jawaharlal 
Nehru. 




The shoemakers 

of Agra 
thank 

Shah Jahan 




for building the Taj. 

The folk dancers didn't 
know they were part 
of the tourism chain. 


The taxi drivers _ 
always know ( 

the dollar exchange ^ 

rate. 



After all, tourism is a people's 

business. 

Tourism Is an industry that 
touches the lives of lakhs of people. 

Generating employment, creating a 
market for goods, giving them an 
outlet for their talents. 


Tourism is one of the world's 
fastest growing industries and we aim 
to increase Inma's share of the 
business. For that it is vital that the 
tourist thinks of India as a desirable 
destination. 

Let us make India a tourist 
paradise. 

Welcome a visitor 
send back a friend. 



Department of Tourism 
Government of India 
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sents the world’s travel agents. A profession' 
al body, it negotiates on equal terms with 


international association representing airlines- 
lATA, Hoteliers-IHA; Railways-lUR, and 
Road Camers-IRU. UFTAA believes m the 
free flow of trrvel the worldwi<|e and its mem¬ 
bership consists of travel agencies associa¬ 
tions in 85 countnes of the world. Among its 
members are countnes of both Eastern and 
Western Block 

The eighteenth UFTAA General Assembly 
and the World Congress of Travel Agenaes is 
scheduled to take place in New Delhi from 
(|' tober 22 to 26, 1984 and more than one 
'( tliousand travel industry leaders from all parts 
ol the world are expected to take part in the 
Congress While the travel agents will discuss 
their professional industry problems affecting 
them on global basis, the host country has 
offered them a dozen pre-and post conference 
tours at very attractive pnces to let them 
lainiliarise themselves with the beauty of 
India A one-day tnp has been schedided 
within the conference programme to Agra and 
back Sightseeing options are freely available 
to delegates to see the places in and around 
Delhi The pre and post conference tours take 
the visitors to places like bnnagar, Ladakh, 

'•jP iipui, Udaipur, Khajuraho, Bombay, Goa, 

I I rivandrum, Kovalam, Madras, Bangalore, 
Mysore, Hyderabad, etc A tnp to these 
places by the decision-makers ot travel mdus- 
trv IS likely to promote traffic to these places 
in the long run Accorduig to Mr Fumio 
'1 amamuia, the Japanese Chairman—elect of 
the UFTAA Congress in New Delhi, there is 
always a ten to twenty per cent annual growth 
in tounst amvals in the host destmation for 
two years subsequent to the Conference. 
Besides the delegates, there will be more 
than bO representatives of mtemational press. 
1'heir visit to India should also help in 
projectuig India’s tounst authonties. UFTAA 
congress, in New Delhi is significant because 
It IS for the first time that an Indian and an 
Asian IS its President—Mr Vinoo Ubhaykar, 
r I he Managing Director of Tradewings, a 
’ major travel agency ot the country. In a 
message to his travel agent colleagues in 
different countnes, Mr Ubhaykar told them, 

"In India you will find a people for whom there 
is no such thing as a visitor—only a guest...a 
warm and friendly people willing to share with 
you their history and culture.” 

The official hosts for the UFTAA Congress 
in New Delhi are the Travel Agents Associa¬ 
tion in India led by its indefatigable President 
Cyrus j. Gazdar and on the official side the 
Director General of Tounsm Dr. Nitish Sen- 
gupta. Both UFTAA President Vmoo 
Ubhaykar and the TAAl Presi^nt Cyrus J. 
Gazdar have undertaken extensive tours m 
Europe and other countnes to encourage 
better partiapation in this congress. From all 
accounts, the UFf AA appears to be a highly 
suc^ssful Congress givmgnew cfirections to 
Indi^ounsm. 



Vibha Pandhi 

Jomt Director-Genera], 
Department of Tounsm, 
Delhi Has wnttenm^or 
articles on Tounsm 
Chairperson of 
Co-ordination 
Committee, UFTAA 
1984 


Middle-Class holiday 
makers ride across the 
watery expanse ot 
Sunderbans 


Pleasure is the 
purpose 

The boom in domestic tourism 
is the result of the common 
man's urge to travel. 

I n India the urge to travel is age-old 
Indians have been travellmg for 
pilgrimage, to meet family and discharge 
family obligations, to meet fnends, to 
participate in social and religious functions. In 
addition, the Indians have also been travelling 
for the sake of what is now known as “Holiday 
Tounsm” or to go to cooler places—moun¬ 
tains or beaches. There was a fair amount of 
movement to places of histoncal and 
archaeological interest mixed with religious 
piety Of late, travellingjust for “Holiday” and 
“Leisure” has uicreased considerably This 
has been given an impetus with the introduc¬ 
tion of Leave Travel Concession to thousands 
ol not only Government employees but also to 
those working in the pnvate sector Busloads 
and trainloads of such travellers have now 
become a common sight All of us read about 
the hundreds of special trains Indian Railways 
operate to cope with the "Holiday" rush Such 
movements aie no longer for family or 
rehgious reasons, a lot of such travel is for 
holiday and leisure. Inspite of the phenomenal 
hike in fuel pnces there are people who still 
plan their holiday by car, of course such 
holidays have necessarily to be undertaken in 
areas where road travel is considered safe. 
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This boom in domestic tourism which has 
increased considerably in the last two decades 
has resulted in a spurt of accommodation of all 
types coming up in the more popular resorts. 
Whereas the requirement of the bulk of the 
visitors is for cleaUj comfortable and mod¬ 
erately priced accommodation, due to the 
budget constraints, many travellers are 
forced to make do with not-so-clean, not-so- 
comfortable but moderately priced accom- 
rqodation. Hopefully with consumer con¬ 
sciousness penetrating to this level of tourists 
and discerning guests, we vrill be able to get 
clean, comfortable and moderately priced 
accommodation. There are a number of State 
Government Corporations, many dharamsa- 
las, lodging houses, etc. offering a varied fare. 
Notworthy amongst these is the accommoda¬ 
tion provided by the various Government 
agencies being subsidised to some extent and 
on the whole being better maintained and 
serviced. The “Holiday Homes” put up by 
various Government agencies and private 
companies are also playing a very important 
role in not only providing the accommodation 
but also being an influential motivational 
factor. 

The importance of eating houses in diffe¬ 
rent parts of the country, which have 
mushroomed in the popular tourist resorts, 
cannot be over looked. It is now possible to 


have “Parathas” or “Dosa" of e wn Gujarati ^ 

Thali, practically anywhere in the country. 

The impact of tourist movement becomes 
evident with the realisation of the food habits 
and availability of different kinds of food all 
over the country. In the movement of domes¬ 
tic tourists, apart from the major contribution 
made by the Indian Railways, road transport 
has played a key role. The coaches and 
mini-buses used by travellers to traverse the 
length and breadth of the country are comfort¬ 
able and many are even air-conditioned. All 
India permits issued by the various State 
Governments have made it possible for conV 
mercial vehicles to criss-cross State borders 
making long distance travel'enjoyable. The 
State Transport Corporations, Tourism De¬ 
velopment Corporations and a horde of pri¬ 
vate transport companies operate these ser¬ 
vices on scheduled or charter basis. 

At the slightly higher scale, Vayudoot and 
Indian Airlines are now offering a number of 
packages and special tours covering a vast 
area, this development having taken place in 
the last 3/4 years. 

Although World Tourism Development 
Organisation has estimated that in 1982, 2720 
million tourist movements out of the total of 
3000 million world-wide may be attributed to 
domestic tourism, it has not been possible for 
us to assess the volume of domestic tourism 


From Sita, Mercuty and Casino Nepal: 






Escape to the new world of an ancient kingdom in Kathmandu. 


Hofei 

Soaltee Oberoi 



4 days, 3 nights of unmatched pleasure at the 
Soaltee Oberoi. Your choice of Continental or 
Indian breakfast every day. Two deluxe half-day city 
sight-seeing tours. Free accommodation for 2 children 
up to 12 years in the same room without extra bed. 
Free airport-hotel-airport transfers. 

easlH9~ ^ 
e^ufOMtS urottk 

All, (or Rs. 1,234 per person on a twin-sharing basts 
(Rs. 1.830 for single occupancy) — ail taxes inclusive. 
(Prices indicated in Indian rupees.) 


Fof bookings and dolails, coniact your nearest Sila, Mercury or Oberoi Instant Reservations Office or a bonafide travel agent 

Phone numbers BOMBAY SITA 240666 MERCURY 273) 16 OBEROI 2024343 AHMEDABAD SITA 78530 OBEROI 26037 DELHI SITA 43103 • > • 

MKRCURV 312008 OBEROI 6S9571 SRINAGAR SITA 78891, 77186 MERCURY 78786 OBEROI 71241 KANPUR SITA 68171 JAIPUR SITA 66226 

VARANASI SITA 5294S MERCURY 62021 CALCUTTA SITA 247224 MERCURY 443585/59 OBEROI 230161 MADRAS SITA 86661 
^ROURY 83521 OBEROI 88156 BANGALORE SITA 578091 MERCURY 577681 OBEROI .‘>3444 HYDERABAD SITA 223629 MERCURY 34411 
COCHIN SiTA 34634. 
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Bridging the gap between 
the object and the 
viewers— PR Rakshit 
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m the country At best we can talk of milbons. 
The basis—out of the 3650 million passengers 
earned by Indian Railways a very fair propor¬ 
tion would be the domestic tounst, similarly 
the intncate network of scheduled bus ser¬ 
vices would no doubt be catering to this class 
of passengers and added to that is the small, 
but significant number of air travellers, char 
ter bus movements and the pnvate car 
traveller—all adding up to millions 
Whereas there is no doubt this movement 
provides relaxation, leisure and we hope a lot 
of enjoyment to the millions, the impact of this 
movement cannot be ignored The etonomic 
activity generated by tounst movements cov¬ 
ers a number of fields Whereas the very 
obvious are accommodation and transporta¬ 
tion, the additional employment generated by 
preparation, supply and growing of food has 
important repurcussions not only on die 
visitors but dso on the lifestyle of the local 
popuiatian. Secondly, the desure to acquire 
itljmentos of hohday travel has led to an 


acceleration of the Cottage Industry covering 
handicrafts, handlooms, souvenirs and arti¬ 
facts of all kinds and price range . The 
entertauiment faaiities provided for the visi¬ 
tors range from the street entertainer to the 
most sophisticated sound and light shows, 
discotheques and fancy restaurants-cum- 
entertainment houses. 

The large scale movement of tourists also 
brings home an understanding of the diversity 
of different cultures, religions, hentage, lan¬ 
guages, dialects, flora, fauna, landscape and 
even the way of life Flowing fixim this 
understanding is the strong feeling of national 
mtegration which in the ultimate analysis may 
be the most important factor Whereas the 
economic activity generated by the tounst 
movements is an important source of addition 
al income and employment, the development 
of economically backward areas being given a 
boost by tounst activity would perhaps have 
much more and far reaching impact on the 
national scene 
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The call of the mountains. 

The long and winding Himalayan trekking routes through 
forests of chestnut and maple, keep haunting the wanderer 
long after the journey has been made 


T he image of West Bengal (nee, Ben¬ 
gal) that IS reflected in the minds of an 
outsider, is that of a verdant and 
mellow countryside; serene villages 
shadowed by groves of bamboo, mango and 
banyan: lush green paddy fields lining the 
horizon and sparkling rivers flowing by 
timelessly m an enchanting countryside. Only 
the discerning few know about the savage 
beauty ol its rugged hills in the north and the 
watery wilderness in the south. These areas 
offer an excitmg experience to those 
whom travelling poses some form of chal¬ 
lenge. 

Tlie State nestling in the foothills of the 
Himalayas lies at the tnjunction point of 
neighbouring state of Sikkim and kingdoms ot 
Bhutan and Nepal. The border district of 
Darjeeling resembles an irregular shaped 
triangle of which the apex seems to cut into 
the alluvial plains of the rest of the state while 
the base rests on Sikkim and Nepal. 

T'he base, in fact, is formed of the magnifi¬ 
cent Singalila range stretching for hundred 
kilometres from Kanchenjunga massif. It is 
the dividing fence between Nepal and Indian 
territory in Darjeeling-Sikkim. It is also the 
watershed of some great river systems. 

For exploring the country they ruled and 
also for safeguarding the frontiers they ex¬ 
panded, the British carved a pony track on the 
ridge. The pony track has been improved in 
the sense that it has been cobbled and only at 
a few points the slopes have been moderated 
Landrovers ply on the route but the drivers 
who venture driving on this trail are a class by 
themselves and the expertise is strictly li¬ 
mited among a select few. Journey by a 
four-wheeler may, of course, make the heart 
of the.rider miss some of its rhythms, at 
times, but the real thrill and excitement is 
savoured only during a leisurely trek. It has to 
be leisurely, per force, as the gradient may 
not suit even the stoutest to take rapid 
strides. The path is cobbled and walking is 
hard. Clouds coming up from the crevasses 
and gorges obscure the view at every bend. It 
is rather a journey to eternity. The hazardous 
trek has its rewards too. 

The trail actually starts from a hamlet 
known as Mambhaiqan, twentysbc kilometres 
from Daijeeling and winds steeply through 
tiny settlements of Tonglu, Gairibas, Kal- 
pokhri till it reaches Sandakphu peak at a 
height of 3636 metres. Just two kilometres 


ahead of Tonglu, at Megma the track bran¬ 
ches off towards Nepal. Here the trekker, 
finishing a steep continuous climb of about f 
8000 ft. within a distance of eight kilometres ( 
finds something really he^rt warming in the 
residence-cum-inn-cum-bar of Pradhanji. The 
old man resembles strikingly the monk por¬ 
trayed in "Lost Horizon" He is the sole male 
member of the family living in this obscure 
corner of the world while some of his children 
are making their marks in places far off and 
even abroad. 'The patriarch sits placidly be¬ 
fore a blazing charciral “Kufn” surrounded by 
glittering brasswares and bright girls silently 
douig their household chores. His silent smile 
will lure the shivering and g.)sping trekker to 
the cushioned bench standing near him. Ver\ 
soon the warmth radiating from the similing 
old man, from the charcoal oven and the 
homely ambient of the log hut, will revive the 
damped trekker. There are also recipes for 
providing further warmth in the form of 
chhang, a strong homemade brew. With 
still a long to go it is better to rely on tea 
boiled in milk with spices. From Megma, a 
foot track branches off towards Sandakphu via 
Joubari in Nepal. This place in Nepal is 
somewhat like a prosperous village owing its 
importance for being a stopover point for 
traders, (also smugglers) traversing from 
Nepal to India. Night shelter as also food is 
readily available. Trekkers on this route have 
to move through barren hillsides mercilessly 
denuded of all vegetation by men, bent upon 
devastating nature. Tonglu route, which the , 
trekkers avoided so far, just for the assurance • 
of night shelter at Joubari, is really enchant¬ 
ing. At Tonglu one really begins to have the 
feeling'of moving in an ethereal world, while 
commanding the greem clad mountainrview of 
Sikkim on the right, the rugged hills of Nepal 
on the left and the plains of India stretching 
southward in front. Dominating the entire 
panorama stands Kanchaiyunga, a dazzling 
mass of snowy peaks, intersected by blue 
glaciers, gleaming in the slanting ray s of an 
afternoon sun. Because of well-ftimished 
tre^ers’hut being recently commissioned at 
Gairibas, (only nine kilometres from Tonglu) 
one need not bother about spending a com¬ 
fortable night. The road from 
Tonglu to Gairibas is, for the most part, an 
easy descent leading through forests of chest¬ 
nut, maple and bamboo. Gairibas is*Iike 
a valley with silvery springs streaking the 
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wooded hills. Here in the ‘Trekkers' Hut” 
with everything, just made to order, for 
comfort, one can regain enou^ breath for the 
most arduous 14 km trek scheduled for the 
next day. Journey from Gairibas to Kaipokhri 
and then on Sandakphu is a real challenge. 
Here walking must take the form of goose¬ 
stepping. Rest at intervals of half an hour 
becomes a necessity. Boulders beneath the 
feet become more formidable. The air is 
however balmy and, if the time is May- 
June, it is simple a riot of colours all around 
Magnolias and rhododendrons of 
every conceivable hue splash down the moun 
tainsides. In a world so bright, the lone 
trekker has little time to lament over his tired 
limbs. The soul soiars limitless heights 
to lend support to the body. A tiny village boy 
driving along a herd of fierce looking yaks; a 
giant squirrel with its coat of gold and blue; a 
tlock of bright plumed pheasants (Kalij) and 
silvery pigeons, cheer up the trekker all the 
way. Towards the end of the day just when 
clouds conspire to cover every known 
sight, the trekker turns a bend and suddenly 
reads a sign, post "Sandakphu 3636 Metres”. 
'I'he joy of making it at last, wipes off every bit 
of tiredness. The more expansive and 
gorgeous view of Kanchenjunga (8585 
metres) standing with all its glory just across 
the sloping valley, comes as the ultimate 
reward. The trekkers'hut at Sandakphu or the 
bungalows of P. W. D. or Darjeeling Improve¬ 
ment Fund liave cosy btds, homely fire¬ 
places and warm food for resuscitating the 
sagging tissues. If time permits, one may trek 
along I'halut (22 km) and see the Everest 
in all its majesty. The return journey from 
Phalut may be by way of Ramrnam and Rimbik 
where the forest of “champ”, “Tun”, "Chi- 
launi”. chestnut and maple stand in their 
primeval grandeur. In all these places trekkers 
huts with essential facilities have been built to 
allow trekkers an opportunity to rest 
whenever they find the going a bit hard. 
Sandakphu-Phalut is a place which beckons 
and then haunts. Majestic silver firs, with 
branches strangely resembling outstretched 


arms, bid adieu to the trokker while silei^ 
inviting to come again. 

T he watery expanse in the southern fringe 
of West Ben^ is a fan-shaped country 
formed of deltaic islands. It is one of the 
largest mangrove country in the world. It is 
here that the striped terror has derived its 
name of Royal Bengal Tiger. The place is only 
about 100 kilometres away from bustling city 
of Calcutta. Well laid out roads lead to several 
embarkation points bearing characteristic 
names as Port Canning, Dhamakhali, Raidighi. 
Sonakhali and Jharkhali. I'he terms "Dighi” or 
"Khali” denotes in Bengali terminology, wat¬ 
ery expanses. This country full of creeks, 
channels and rivers is the mysterious Sunder- 
ban which evokes both curiosity and awe. 
Rivers here are 6 to 8 kilometres broad and 
“Khals” or creeks are not less than one 
kilometre from bank to bank. 

Sunderbans is a country which can be 
explored only in a watercraft. Very recently a 
sbety bedded tourist lodge has been commis¬ 
sioned at Sajnekhali in the periphery of 
reserve forest, for allowing the visitors a feel 
of jungle air. This is the biggest tiger reserve 
in the country and legend goes that the tiger 
family has swelled to a remarkable figure of 
287. The king is however very reluc¬ 
tant to give “darshan” co the ‘abominable’ 
bipeds. There are several watchtowers at 
vantage points like Netidhopani, Sudhany- 
akhali. Haldi etc. It is only after a long wait, 
lasting for hours, that one can have a view of 
the stnped terror. It is never on ground that 
one should venture to get a glimpse of him 
because this personified ferocity is known to 
strike like a lighting and pick the 
fattest man of the group even if the man 
has firearms with him. A floating houseboat 
type accommodation will soon be built deep 
inside the lorest and perhaps then only one 
may enjoy the sight of king tiger swimming 
across an eight kilometre wide river to meet 
its mate waiting on the other side. Until then 
the mystery around the awesome land will 
remain unexplored and untouched. 


Th««irl« 

iMRlmyandlf 
thetfiiieis 
may done it 
issimplya 
riot of 
colours all 
around. 


The roaring ot the jungle 
lord bids goodnight to 
the touiistal 'Sunder 
Chital’ in 
Sainekhali 
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WEST BENGAL T Q U R I S M 



In nature’s palette 

The Srst rays of the sun flood the Kanchenjunga with a 
dazzling spectrum of colours recounts Cejebe. 


“li 


• fell in love with Kanchenjunga much 
before I actually got to see her. I 
became her lover from the many 
.descriptions, I heard of her beauty 
and her grandeur, people who had viewed her 
told me fentastic tales and legends about her. 
That is why I’m here today, many miles away 
from my native New Zealand, happily spend¬ 
ing night after night in a chalet on Tiger Hdl 
It’s all for her,’’said Steve Steve Perry—a 
29-year-old Kiwi poet, handsome, with a 
streamlined, athletic figure and faraway 
dreams in his large, blue eyes When I say 
Steve IS no part of the humdrum daily world, 1 
mean it He can be correctly assessed 


In the soft, wavering lij^it of a candle 
(thanks to a sudden power cut), Steve was 
telling his story And we willingly lent our ears 
to him. 

Among other things that Steve had heard 
about Kanchenjunga while in New 2^dland, 
was the legend that beings from outer space 
inahabited it Apparently, they ventured out 
now and then in their flying saucers and 
then, an intense, bright light filled the skies. 
Only to disappear at the first touches of the 
sun on the mountain, to lose itself in the glory 
of the spectral brilliance 
Could any living soul resist the temptation 
of experiencing tins drama’” asked Steve. 


The stately 
t Kanchenjunga leaves a 
lasting impression on the 
mind—PR Rakshit 


«AA first, 
there was 
Jasta 

golden spot 
on the peah. 
Then, 
suddenly, 
the entire 
horizon 
seemed to be 
washed in 
Colour, nlth 
shades of 
every hue 

mesmerisin- 


uswith 


gusv 

their 


brOlianee.’ 



through his poetry—rather, in the title of his 
book of poems—/usf Flowers of Dust That is 
his philosophy, his life And it was Steve who 
told us about Kanchenjunga, at the Tiger Hilt 
tourist lodge. 

We were warm beside the electric stove 
that the manager, Mr Tamang, liad built. But 
outside, a wild storm raged in all its funes 
Throu^ the glass panes of the lodge the 
stormblown pine and silver fir trees looked 
eene. Mr Tamang had just finished recounting 
his expenences with wild bears and poisonous 
snakes and Mr Ahmed, West Bengal’s deputy 
dbrector of tourism, had just left us to our 
storytelhng and braved die weather to Dar¬ 
jeeling. 


He came, he saw and was smitten, all 
that he has done after coming here is gaze at 
his lover all day and write of poetry 
One that he has just finished, called Yogmi, is 
on InvLans and their lifestyle 

We, ihat IS Shirshendu Mukherjee (the 
writer), Alokmoy Ghosh (alias Babui) and I, 
had come to stay the night at Tiger Hill for the 
express purpose of watching the 
famous sunnse at the earliest However we 
were apprehensive lest our constant compan 
ions from Darjeeling—rainbeanng clouds — 
should feel like spending rest of the night 
with us, there was hardly any hope left about 
fulfilling our mission 

Mr Subhendu Bhattacharya of the tourist 
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To pi( k a memento from 
Chowk Bazar 
Darieeling N Samiji 


‘Already 
Motlter 
Nature had 
drawn a 
misty veil 
over the 
naked 
beauty of 
our beloved 
Kanchei^u- 




department, our }{uide and advisor, brushed 
our fears aside with great aplomb. “Just 
because you don't get to see the sunrise 
doesn’t mean that all is lost, is itP'What 
.ibout the thnll of sitting at 2573 metres above 
".eri level <ind being able to watch the fog-cloud 
iiUerplav at our feet?" he enlightened us. We 
g.i\e It a thought. Right, he was! 

But we were freezing in the bitter cold. 
Even our thoughts seemed to have frozen mto 
icn les. Visions of warm beds in our rooms 
(the double-bed rooms which cost only Rs. 

.57. (t() lor two inclusive of meals) kept recur¬ 
ring. We decided to give in. A hot meal of 
I huken curry and rice, and we climbed into 
the warmth of blankets and quiIts.(As 
leaders know, Shirshendu is a vegetarian, so 
he had a separate menu). Steve went off to his 
chalet next door, to the comforts of warmth 
and good food for only Rs. 18.40 a day. As for 
ns. hot water bottles arrived and we were 
slowly lulled into sleep by Mr Tamang’s 
never-ending stock of ghost stories. 

We were woken up by a banging on our 
door at four in the morning. No. no ghosts. 
Only Ml Tamang, dressed and ready to take 
us to Sunrise Point. Once outside, we saw 
that the sky had cleared and one could see 
Kanchenjunga faintly in the morning light, 
c ovcrcd with clouds like a sea of cotton. Even 
the cold seemed to be less. Nevertheless, we 
set out after wrapping ourselves in blankets. 

A mini-Calcutta seemed to be waiting to 
welcome us at Sunnse Point. A whole crowd 
of jeeps and tourists milled around. Without 
anpther glance in their direction we went into 
the glasswalled room of the observatory. The 
entry fee is nominal, considering the fantastic 
view of the sunrise from here. Coffee is also 
served here free and one enjoys it all the 
more because none of the chill outside per¬ 
meates through its glass walls. 

At first, there was just a golden spot on the 
peak. Then, suddenly, the entire horizon 
seemed to be washed in colour, with shades 
of every hue imaginable mesmerising us with 
their brilliance. Mr Tamang reminded us that 


it was this natural phenomenon that gave 
Tiger Hill its name. Meanwhile, on the eastern 
sky, the sun had risen like the rich, yellow 
yolk of an egg. (Pardon me, reader. I’m only a 
Bengali gourmand; so instead of visualis¬ 
ing a more poetic metaphor, the first image 
that came to my mind was that of an egg.) 

After having coffee at the tourist depart¬ 
ment stall, we returned to the lodge. Already, 
Mother Nature had drawn a misty veil over 
the naked beauty of our beloved Kanchenjun¬ 
ga. As they say, intrigue and mystery height¬ 
en attractiveness... 

I’ve started oft in the middle. This is my ' 
weakness. Our jouney had commenced in 
Siliguri as usual. Before*we set off on the 
road, we had time to freshen up and have 
breakfast at the tourist lodge there. I was 
surprised when the b(jl came to a very 
negligible sum. It costs Rs. 15.75 tor dormi¬ 
tory accommodation and Rs. 50 for double 
rooms, food coining for extra. The rush of 
tourists has forced the government to start 
construction of another building on a three- 
acre strip, which will, finally, house 90 beds. 

A few rooms will be aircoiiditioned. and there 
will be provision for a 1.5()-seater conference 
room. 

From Siliguri, one gets cars and coaches to 
travel to any part of the north-eastern 
region. We were to go to Mink—the small 
tounst centre situated at a height of 5,800 
feet. Mink means the ‘mountain ot tire’. As 
legend goes, a Sikkimese landowner had once 
pointed out this mountain as the boundary of 
his land. At that time the mountainside was 
aflame with a forest fire. The name followed 
naturally. 

Today, at least lO.OOO people leside here. 
An old marsh has been remodelled into a 
lovely lake, where boatriding facilities are also 
available. Pine forests have been created, so 
have a tourist hostel, shopping centre and 
restaurants, even a coffee parlour like ’Day 
Centre’. In the place of orange orchards, 
brush forests and cardamom, squash and 
apple trees have emerged in this tourist 
centre. The result is not only a source of 
employment for the locals, but a magnificent 
hill resort. 

The government has already 
begun to beautify Mink further. • On the 
agenda is aforestations and filling the lake with 
varieties of edible fish. Ponies will trot 
through the pine forests soon, fishing in the 
lake 1^1 be no problem. A boatride we 
took on the lake, for a meagre Rs. 2.50 per 
head, was more than worthwhile. An interest¬ 
ing sight is the first boat to ply on the lake—it 
has been carefully preserved in a glass- 
fronted room undet the Day Centre. Called 
Jalpari (water nymph), it was a present from a 
local businessman, Mr Moktan. The name 
that the locals have for the lake is also 
noteworthy: Samendu dhap. Sa-ground, men- 
du-not existing, dhap-pond, in short, a lake. 


SUI^AY 
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We had booked tounst hostel cottages for 
our stay For Rs. 80, the luxury of an attached 
bath and clean beds was welcome. Separate 
dormitories for men and women (Rs. 10 a 
bed) are also available, including the taality of 
personal lockers. To enjoy your stay in Mink, 
It IS advisable that you don’t just spend a day 
there The nights are more romantic. Just like 
Tiger Hill 

The people of Mink are just as fresh and 
wholesome (if you know what I mean) as the 
vegetables and fruits they sell in their daily 
hn/aar. which is tiny They come from the 
Indo-Nepalese border areas and are unlike 
their Darjeelmg counterparts—with a straight 
long nose, and an eversmilmg face 

Near the market, we came across a house 
where some sort of a ceremony was on. 
Decorated in vibiant tolours, snc’ with a bevy 
of beautiful giils gathered in front, the house 
drew everybody's attention Apparently, the 
daughtei of the house was getting mamed 
that day Uninvited, but drawn to it willingly, 
we went in and the girl, not yet dressed in her 
bridal finery, welcomed us with so much 
warmth in her eyes that it vied with her 
tomato-red cheeks These simple people 
entertain vou simply but their sincerity is 
genuine and wholehearted They are rough, 
but ready 

On our way from Siligun, we had seen a 
huge landslide Stretching to two and a half 
miles. It was supposed to be the largest in 
Asia If one can be allowed to draw a 
comparison between this natural phenomenon 
and the nature of the people there, one can 
safely say that they have none of the loose¬ 
ness of the fallen landmass, they are as 
straight as a lonesome tree we passed at the 
entrance of Mink. Amid the tunning and fast 
pace of today’s world, the existence of these 
lovelv people seemed like a singular cry to the 
high heavens 

The next day, we started off for Darjeeling. 
The route is replete with roadside picnic 
spots, especially near the Balasona river— 
sandwiched between mountain and water 
The now smoothly-flowing nver takes on a 
totally violent form during the monsoons and 
has been known to have wrecked three 
bridges There exists only a hanging bndge 
over It now. Resembling Kashmir’s Pahalgam 
in many ways, it attracts people even from 
Siligun for a picnic here, —at Dudhia. This 
restful place has inspired many a Hindi film 
director to record its beauty on celluloid. 'The 
government too is planning to build a tounst 
cottage here on the mountainside, and the 
only companion one will have then is nature in 
Its resplendent glory 

There are ei^Jit buses that ply between 
Siligun and Mirac. But we didn’t want to take 
the road via Siligun, since we wanted to visit 
Sukia Pokhn (meaning dry pond) and then on 
to Manibhapjan, the starting point for tiie way 
to Sandakhphu—the gateway to heaven. Situ¬ 
ated at m altitude of 2123 metres. Manibhan- 



jan was extremely chilly The forest depart¬ 
ment has a bungalow here and one can avail of 
Its luxunes for a mere Rs. 30 for a bed. 
However, a youth hostel has come up, which 
costs half this rate, inclusive of food 

Though there are bus routes we travelled 
by jeep We headed for Dhotre, Trekkers 
going to Sandakhphu pass through Manibhan- 
jan and Tonglu, from where their destination 
IS only 24 kms. Another trekking route takes 
you there, but it is rather a tough going 

When we arrived at Manibhanjan, it was 
aflame—with the blossoms of Rho¬ 
dodendron—a red flower, called Lah guras in 
the local dialect Mr Sudhendu Bhattacharya 
had an interesting story to relate about these 
flowers Once, while he was trekking to 
Sandakhphu, he was attacked by a sudden and 
VICIOUS spell of amoebiosis. When the usual 
strong doses of tablets and capsules failed to 
effect whatsover, the forest officer 
at Dhotre suggested that he try out chewing 
a Lah guras, for it was known to have curative 
properties. Mr Bhattacharya followed his 
advice hesitantly and, hey presto, he was fine 
in a Jiffy' Later, the people of Manibhanjan 
also corroborated the belief of the flower’s 
curing powers. Lah guras can also be distilled 
into a strong, heady brew. But bewaie! 

Please don’t ever have a white ‘guras’—it’s 
poison! 

On our way to Dhotre from Manibhanjan, 
we passed a wedding party. Attired in white, 
with a gold choker-hke chiun around his neck, 
the groom walked along, while his companions 
beat the massive drums that they earned. 

The drumbeats echoed in the surrounding 
mountains and lent an air of mystery to the 
place. 

On arriving at Dhotre, we found that the 
proposed youth hostel was beuig built, under 
the supervision of the forest officer. It has 
suice teen completed. The place is packed 
with silver firs and, diough high enough, 
wasn’t too cold. Perhaps because there was 
no strong wmds here. 


In the lap of 
Kancheniunga at 
Sandakhphu—N Samui 


^Decorated 
in wlbrant 
colomraiy and 
ndthabevy 
of beautiftad 
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front, the 
house drew 
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*The garden 
at the back 
was 

blossoming 
with only 
one type of 
flower— 
exotic too— 
eameUla.* 


From Sandakhphu, Kanchenjunga seems so 
near that you feel like stretching out your 
hand and touching it. During the months of 
April and May, this place is a veritable riot of 
colours—as tf nature had collected all its gifts 
and unloaded them at this place. 

Nevertheless, none but a true lover of nature 
and trekking should come here, for the climb 
to Sandakhphu is not an easy one. The 
only prayer one had was to let the place 
remain as it was—untouched by the pun- 
kachori-transistor toting crowds that have 
ruined the majestic beauty of many a place 
invariably stealing its innocence and naivete 
away. 

After Sandakhphu, one can carry on to 
Phalut, which is located at a height of 3583 
metres above sea level.As Sandakhphu is the 
nextdoor neighbour of Kanchenjunga, Phalut 
is the companion of Everest. A heaven¬ 
sent and must for trekkers, Phalut has night- 
staying facilities like Sandakhphu. 

We were now going downhiU; our destina¬ 
tion was Ghum via Sukhia Pokhri. And from 
there to Darjeeling. For the traveller’s in¬ 
formation, there is an excellent Nepalese 
restaurant at Sukhia Pokhri. 

At Daijeeling, we stayed at the tourist 
lodge. The rate <—Rs 225 for a big double-bed 
room—was nothing compared to what hotels 
charge here for the same amenities. The only 
problem is that it is always crowded. Howev¬ 
er, average traveller, do not be disheartened. 
Let us try out a few government establish¬ 
ments at cheaper rates. 

Let our first stop be the ‘Louis Jubilee 
Sanatorium. ’ Though it is situated near the 
station, many tourists object to staying there 
because it is at a lower level. However, it is 
the only place in Daijeeling which has 150 
beds—to be doubled very soon. If you are 
ready to part with Rs. 30-40 per head, 
arrangements can easily be made for a 
comfortable stay with bed, breakfast, and 
dinner. For three to four bedded rooms each 
person has to pay Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 respec¬ 
tively. 



just below Jalapahar is the youth hostel, the 
cheapest place in town. Dormitory styled, it Is 
very clean and even provides lockers for 
every guest. There are separate rooms for 
men ai^ women, to, for only Rs. 6-8. 

An interesting couple stay here. Mr Mok- 
tan, a retired army officer, and his wife, who 
are the caretakers of the hostel. An adven¬ 
ture-loving person, Mr Moktan is always 
persuading every guest to trek to Sandakh¬ 
phu. He provides the gear—sleeping bags, 
caps, blankets, etc. He had nearly convinced 
us too. But we managed to convince him that * 
we realy didn’t have any time in our hands. To 
•compensate, he accompanied Babui and me to 
the hostel roof top from there to the top ofithe 
water tank. And we had Darjeeling at our 
feet. A cold breeze blowing on our faces, it 
felt like being in Sandakhphu and Phalut at the 
same time. 

Some tourists who were persuaded by him, 
however, came back to the hostel after their 
trips. We met three of them, aged 55, 43 and' 
26, the first two of whom were sent to 
Sandakhphu by Moktan. The latter went as a 
part of a seven-member, team. 

Another government hotel is situated very 
close to the Mall-^’Maple. ’ The rates for 
staying here are Rs. 80 for four-bedded rooms 
and Rs. 50 for double-bed rooms. This hotel 
had one striking feature which set it apart 
from ail the others. The garden at the back 
was blossoming with only one type of flow¬ 
er—exotic too—camellia. Seeing the waves 
of camellia reminded me of Rabindranath 
Tagore's words which used to be describe 
this flower: 'The light on the dark cheeks of a 
Santhal girl.' The imagery was brilliant. Here 
there were no Santhals, but the manager 
provided the light when he pve each of us a 
camellia to take back as a gift. 

If I can be allowed to give my own opinioh 
fearlessly, I would teU you, reader, please 
don’t go to Darjeeling during summer because 
it not only transforms itself mto a mini 
Calcutta then but a m^or one. Daqeeling, in 
summer, is like stepping into a rngjor chuidc of 
Calcutta, with all ttut you have left behind you 
and wouldn’t like to encounter on your trip. 
Going during winter has double-e^ed pl^- 
sure—you are able not only to relax and enjoy 
yourseft in comparative quietude, the off¬ 
season rates at the hotels are also much 
cheaper. 

On our itinerary there was Kalimpong next. 
There are two routes to it from Darjeeling: 
one through Man^u, made famous by Tagore 
and the other, which we took, via Lovers’ 

Meet and then across the Teesta bridge. 'The 
view on both sides of the road is breath- 
takingly beautiful. The river Teesta—an old 
bridge lying broken and ravaged a living 
testimony of its powers to be dangerous and 
beautiful at the same time. Now she was 
flowing gently, not even filling her entire bed, 
but one had to see to believe the heights she 
had reached during the floods. Wsit^ calms 
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her down. A temporary bridge built by the 
army now serves as a means to cross over 
and we saw huge trucks risking it too. 

The view at Kalimpong is different from the 
other hill resorts, more homely despite the 
altitude at which it is situated. Even the roads 
are cleaner here. On our way we bouj^t the 
famous cheese and lollipops of Kalimpong. 

The lollipops were more like chocolate filled 
sweetmeats. 

We approached the touijist lodge in Kalim¬ 
pong. Situated at a higher level than the town 
proper, the lodge looks strai^t 
out of a picutre. with its sprawling garden 
of exotic flowers and fems unknown 
to us plainspeople. Camellia, and poppies pf 
many hues. This is the furst time one actually 
saw a poppy flower, though one had read 
about it in poetiy. Readers must be knowing 
that apart from it being an extremely beautiful 
flower, it is also the source of opium. 

The tourist lodge was owned by a Mr 
Morgan, whose wife was an avid flower-lover. 
It was she who designed and decorated the 
building and the garden. The government 
bought the house from the Morgans and 
converted it into a lodge. There has, howev¬ 
er, been no change from what.it was during 
the time when the Morgans lived there. Even 
now, Mrs Morgan’s garden remains at the 
care of her gardener, who maintains it in his 
own way. You can spend hours just sitting in 
the garden and gazing at the magnificent view 
of the mountians around 

The most expensive room at the lo^e 
(two-bedded) costs Rs. 150. lYie cuisine is 
excellent, and the bar is a veritable boon for 
those who drink. 

The house next door—Tasi Ding'—^was 
once a palace. 'Ibe rooms are elegantly 
decorated and one doesn’t feel like coming 
away from there, Babui couldn’t resist the 
temptation of having a quick lie-down on the 
huge bed in room no. 10. A library, which the 
govemmetk is trying to rephsnish, is one of 
the assets and added attractions of the place. 
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‘Hill Top’ was a college earlier. So its rooms 
are massive. The view from its up^r rooms 
is excellent. A Youth Hostel is being built 
there. 

‘Shangrila’ is situated at the centre of town. 
Neat and tidy, the place offers a rate between 
Rs. 50 (rooms) and Rs. 11 (dormitory) and 
good comfort. 

Pec^le often say that there is nothing to 
see in Kalimpong. I beg to differ. For me, 
eyes don’t suffice, one needs all one’s senses 
to taste its beauty at leisure. Since there is 
hardly a crowd at any particular time there, 
one can be absolutely on one’s own and plan 
the itinerary from here. 

Kalimpoi^ abounds with Bhutanese fami¬ 
lies. Our driver, Kshetri explained this by' 
saying that the queen mother of Bhutan came 
from this town. Naturally, the people have an 
affinity for it 


Mirik's serene lake and 
the toy train of Darjeeling 
offer pleasures of diverse 
kinds. 


^People 
often say 
thyRtHierels 
nodilngto 
see in 

Kalimpong. 
..one needs 
all one’s 
senses to 
taste its 
beauty at 
leisure.’ 
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*The next 
day^ when 
we went Into 
the forest 
on 

elephants, 
we came 
across 
another 
mother and 
child and 
yet another 
gravid 
elephant 
carrying 
tourists on 
their backs.* 



The head leaps and (he 
soul soars lo limitless 
heighls . 


On our way down from Kalimpong, Mr 
Bhattacharya took us to Lava. At 2184 
metres, it is even higher than Darjeeling and 
is simply marvellous. Shirshendu fell in love 
with the place... and never heard the end of 
our jibes. For that period we called him Lava’s 
Lover. To stay here you can book a room at 
the forest department bungalow from Calcutta. 
I’he hotel’s register, we noticed, had many 
known and unknown jiames, each using 
golden letters of praise for the place. 

Lolegaon is close to Lava. Trekkers find 
this an ideal place for their sport, its sunrise is 
also very famous. So is its orchid reserve. 
Hundreds and thousands of orchids have 
given the place almost another identity. But 
unscrupulous traders have denuded Lolegaon 
of its lovely pine trees, some already half dead 
by liears sharpening their claws on them, 
others withering in the cold. The only bright 
side of it was that new plants were coining up. 

From Lava we went straight down to the 
plains, through the rows of neat tea gardens, 
to Malbazar tourist lodge. Completely made 
of wood, the lodge offers rooms at Ks. 40. 

But we only had our lunch there. The 
manager, a young Bengali, treated us to an 
aperitif aijaljvcra which he prepared himself 
and then went oft to fry some cheese pakoras 
for us, which melted in our mouths later. This 
tounst lodge is famous for its food and many 
people just come here to eat. Contented, we 
left for Madariliat on the border of the 
Jaldapara torest. 

Arriving there, we found the local people in 
a state of excitement. Apparently, a rhi¬ 
noceros-poacher had been shot dead by the 
foresi guards. The first tiling we saw was an 
elephant calf, just a few days old. 


! 1116 next day, too, when we went into the 

forest on elephmits, we came across another 
mother and child and y^t another gravid 
elephant carrying tourists on their backs. 
There were many groups who were also 
going into the forest. Among them was a 
group of friends of the forest officer’s daugh¬ 
ter who had wed recently. Her beautiful 
friends lessened our monotony somewhat but 
only for a while. since we really didn’t get to 
know them well nor speak to them either. 

Totopara is close to Madarihat. The Totos 
area near-extinct race, now 
numbering about 100. These people have died^ 
with civilisation and we didn’t 
want to infect them any further. 

From there to Buxa. Buxadooar is a fort 
atop of a hill where, during the British Raj, 
freedom fighters would be imprisoned. Since 
it IS ringed on all sides by mountains, there 
are no accessible roads and we had to walk 
the last five kms to get there. Jayanti, which is 
close by. acts as a starting point for trekkers 
to travel here. Bus and train services are also 
available. The government is planning to 
construct a tourist hostel here but an existing 
PWD bungalow can be booked through the 
assistant engineer at Alipurduar. I 

Incidentally, the word ‘dooars’ has come 
from the Bengali duar, meaning door. Alipur¬ 
duar is one of the five doors to Bhutan. 

Coming back to our travelogue, Mr Bhat¬ 
tacharya took us to Samssing—at the foothills 
of Bhutan—while on our way back to Siliguri. 
Here, too, there is a forest department 
bungalow and bus services are available. 
Sprouting orange blossoms—their colour and 
scent—filled the place, all around were moun¬ 
tains and tea gardens and a river flQwing . 
beneath. Indeed, a place to fat' in love with. 

Mr Bhattacharya also wanted to take us to 
Fhuntsholing in Bhutan. The government has 
a two-day package holiday trip for Rs. 180, 
inclusive of board and lodging. On the way 
back, one can also visit the Shiva temple at 
Jalpesh and Devi Choudhurani’s Kali temple, 
immortalised by Bankim Chandra. But we had 
no timeonour hands, so we had to skip it. And 
our senses were too saturated with the 
intoxicating scenic beauty. VVe couldn’t take 
any more. So, we returned towards Siliguri: 
from the heavens, it seemed, straight down to 
earth. And the feeling of peace and eternal 
bliss in the surroundings prompted a thought 
in all of us; ‘If there is a heaven on earth, it is 
here, it is here, it is here... 
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Hiat’a dght out of ten wtHid 
champions race to victory on Goodyear 
tyres. 

And why, it tocdc Goodyear technolof^ 
to help put man on the^ 
nraon. 

Hie same care and 
technology go into 
eveiything Goodyear 
makes. Power Cushion 

and Power Drive iMon car tyres, for instanca 
Now made erven Detter-<-trainks to Goodyear's 
worid>wlde Perfect lyre Manufacturirig 
Programme. Which works on one sim^e, 
basic principle: first class or scrap. 

To you, it means greater riding 
comfort. Surer grip. Total safety. 

And far more mileage.* 

Which only confirms what you've always 
believed: If it is Goodyear, it is first class. 



itisHrstmss^^ 


*In foct, nnim^ motoristt have reported as 
much as 30 000 km — and the tyres are still 
going strong 
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^Top-fli|^t lyres for top-flight men 
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If you ujem to mohe os much point os oil 
the point monufocturers in Indio put 
together you d probobly be os careful 
about cuhom to collaborate uiith as 
Konsol Paint Co Ltd of Japan mas 

UUc fit their bill for very sound reasons 

Our experience of over fifty years in the 
field, for a start 

The roster of our regular clients mhich 
includes as you probobly hnom. Godr^, 
Morutl Telco, Kelvinotor, BoJoj fluto OGl, 
Mohindro & Mohindro omong others find 
notu, uilth the infusion of Konsai hnour- 
horn on high-performonce and corrosion- 
resistant points, the list moy extend to 
include demanding oppllcotions such os 
underuxjter protection for oceon-going 
vessels, end submarine pipelines 


The excellence of the monufactunng 
focilities in oil our five factones 

The high order of our after-sales back-up 
through more than 30 strategically 
locoted soles offices 

find, our deep Involvement in R & D 

Considering that Honsoi Paints holds over 
500 internotlonolly registered potents 
ond invests 4 to 5% of gross soles in its 
omn R & D our collaboration opens up for 
Indio a direct conduit to the lotest point 
technology of morld stature 



GOODLASS 
mnoiAC 
PAINTS LTD.: 

Tcchnolosically too, always a shade better 
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ELECTIONS 


Uttarpara -Jai 


eft Front: The Campaign 
egins 



ut a stiff battle lies ahead 

I f the Left Front, 
the CPI(M)-led 
ruling nine-party 
coalition, which 
made a clean 
sweep in the 1980 
Lok Sabha polls by 
collecting 38 of the 
42 ' seats in West 
Bengal, is not so 
sure of repeating 
. e performance this time, it is be- 
ause there has been a significant 
rosion in the Left Front’s pcmularity 
the intervening period. Even by 
e Left Front’s assessment the chal- 
;nge this time is going to be sttffer. 
he tj;ends are certaihly disturbing, 
h^opposition Congress(I) whi^ 
secure only 39 per cent of the 
d votes in the 1980 Lok Sabha 
ei-tions collected 44 per cent of 


WEST BENGAL 


votes at the Assembly polls held in 
1982. But what has alarmed the Left 
Front more than anything else is a 
series of electoral reverses it suf¬ 
fered in the past ^ear. It lost four of 
the six by-elections of the state 
Assembly to the Congress(I) during 
this period, with the CPI(M) losing 
three out of the four seats it con¬ 
tested. Even in the recent civic elec¬ 
tions in the industrial city of How¬ 
rah, generally regarded as a leftist 
stronghold, the Left Front barely 
managed to secure a majority, win¬ 
ning just two seats more than the 
Congressd). 

This being the backdrop, the Left 
Front’s present concern is how to 
improve its image with the electo¬ 
rate. It is generally acknowledged 
that a major reason for the Front’s 
declining popularity is the unsatis¬ 


factory performance of the govern¬ 
ment m such vital areas like power, 
transport, health, education, civic 
affairs and milk supply. As a correc¬ 
tive measure the Left Front has 
assigned specific targets to each of 
the ministers which have to be 
accomplished in next two months. As 
the Left Front prepares for the polls, 
chief minister Jyoti Basu,who carries 
on his shoulder much of the cam¬ 
paign burden,has said that the Left 
Front can repeat its 1980 perform¬ 
ance if it overcomes some of its 
shortcomings. 

The Left Front has announced its 
list of candidates much ahead of its 
rival, the Congress(I). It has also 
launched its campaign assuming that 
the elections will be held on 6 Janu¬ 
ary next year. That gives a head start 
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to the Front over the Congress(l) 
which is still struggling to settle 
intra-party squabbles. By the Left 
Front’s reckoning national rather 
than local issues will dominate the 
Lok Sabha polls this time. The Front 
plans to dwell mainly on two themes 
in its campaign against the Congres- 
s(l). The thrust will be on how Mrs 
Gandhi and her party have been 
systematically subverting democra¬ 
tic institutions and parliamentary 
norms, dividing communities, and 
concentrating power to perpetuate a 
‘dynastic rule’. The campaign will 
also highlight how the centre has 
been neglecting West Bengal and 
denying funds needed for the state’s 
development and prosperity. 

F or the Congress(I) conditions 
appear to be more favourable— 
the best since its crushing defeat in 
the 1977 Assembly elections. But 
whether the West Bengal Congres- 
s(l), bitterly divided as it is on such 
trivial issues like Rajiv Gandhi’s 
visit, will be able to take advantage 
of the situation is still a big question 
even for the party high command. 
The Congress(l), as Rajiv Gandhi 
guessed while interviewing West 





jyotl Basu: losing ground? 

Bengal Congress(I) leaders in New 
Delhi, will have to fight hard for 
each seat. 

The Congress(l) feels that the anti- 
Congress(l) wave which brought the 
Left Front to power in West Bengal 
has largely receded and that the 
Front, in coming elections, will be 
judged more by its acts rather than 
by Its slogans. The performance of 


the government will be closvl 
scrutinised and will determine whoi 
the voters are going to vote for. 

It is still too early to predict th( 
outcome. West Bengal’s maverick vo 
ters are not only unpredictable bu 
also known to have voted wit 
vengeance in the past. Things wi 
certainly become clear to some ex 
tent as the campaign picks up. Bu 
there can be no dispute about oni 
thing: the stakes this time are vet) 
high both for the Left Front, espe 
cially the CPl(M), and the C, 
s(I). The CPI(M), which is how 
largest single opposition party in;th 
Lok Sabha with 35 seats, nad won 2, 
of them from West Bengal in the las 
election. If the party loses seats i 
West Bengal, it will not only devalu 
the party’s image in the rest of th 
country but will also seriously upse 
the chances of the opposition'comin 
to power. On the other hand, th 
Congress(I) by gaining seats fror 
West Bengal can hope to offset som 
of the reverses whicn it may suffer i 
some of its present strongholds 
Either way it will be an absorbin 
battle. 

A Special Correspondent, Calcutta 


Congress(l): Infighting May 
Mar Prospects 


But can the opposition exploit the opportunity? 

HimmiHI ^The writing 

——1 I the wall about 

[kIH'. the forthcoming 

Lok Sabha elec- 
tions in Gujarat 
% has been clear at 

V least in one re- 

X spect: almost ev-^ 

erybody is agreed’ 

— — ■ ' that the Congres- 

GUJARAT ijj unlikely to 

fare as well as it did in 1980. In the 
1980 elections, the party had bagged 
25 of the 26 Lok Sabha seatsin the 
state. The election scene, however, 
still remains confused because the 
opposition parties have not been 
able to articulate how they will face 
the challenge of the Congress(I). 

Optimists in the CongresslI) hope 
to win about 16 seats and are certain 
that the party’s tally will definitely ,Solankl; feud with Darjl 

not be less than 10 seats. The opposi- — ■ - ■■■ 

lion camp, meanwhile, is riven with ties have, therefore, 
petty differences and shows signs of pie to forge an elec 
horse-trading in the days ahead. avoid multi-cornere 
Nevertheless, the opposition groups The electorate h 
too have sensed the discomfiture of the ruling party for 
the ruling party and know they will The Assam problei 
do well if they are united. The par- I Punjab, the sacking 



SolankI; feud with Darjl 

ties have, therefore, agreed in princi¬ 
ple to forge an electoral alliance to 
avoid multi-cornered contests. 

The electorate has been against 
the ruling party for some time now. 
The Assam problem, the crisis in 
Punjab, the sacking of the Abdullah 


ministry in Kashmir and the Ramar 
ao government in Andhra Prades; 
have led to a realisation that th 
ruling party can go to any length tc 
remain in power. Congress(I) suppor 
ters conceded to Sunday privatel 
that it would not be possible to,l;p'us 
aside these issues in Gujarat. '\‘jlew. 
to these basic issues, there are i'X)b 
lems like the deterioration of the lav 
and order situation and the growini 
tension between different communi 
ties. These ills are being squarely 
blamed on the wrong policies of the 
Congress(l), especially its pol 
strategy of banking upon the votes o 
the Kshatriya, Harijan, Adivasi an< 
Muslim (KHAM) communities. 

Compounding the confusion fo 
the Congress! 1) supporters is thi 
feud between the supporters of chie 
minister, Madhavsinh Solanki am 
dissident leader Jinabhai Darjil 
Although Mrs Indira Gandhi ha; 
tried to patch up the difference: 
between the two warring factions, ii 
is certain that the feud will cost a lot] 
of votes to the Congress! I). Mo»: o 
the leaders in the Congress(I) a 
certain that in spite of the concept 
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iHbrts to bolster image of the 
ri^e Miaister, Mrs Gmidhi’s much- 
iked about charisma may not work 
many wonders as it had done 
irlier. 

The poll scene has undergone a sea 
fiange since 1980 whept^he Conmes- 
[) wave swept Gujarat. In the 1980 
lections, the Congr<l»s(I) conceded 
niy the Mehsan^Lok Sabha seat to 
ie Janata Party. But what was more 
nportant was the fact that, for the 
rst time since the first Loh Sabha 
oils qn 1952, the Congress(I) had 
‘ceivev such a massive percentage 
the votes—54.89 per cent of the 
it#s cast. Its main adversary in 
), the Janata Party, got 36.85 per 
nt of me votes. 

The June 1980 Assembly election 
suits were a near repetition of the 
nuary 1980 performance with the 
nngressfl) winning 140 of the 182 
ats in the Gujarat Assembly. This 
ectacular TOiiormance was partly 
e to the charisma of Mrs Gandhi 
d partly due to the now wellknown 
HAM strategy fashioned by Darji 
[idSolanki. . i 

As the Congress(I} prepares to 
ght me next battle, the party is 
iceSf with serious infighting. 
,nki and Darji, the architects of 
1980 victory today are arch ene- 
#. The occurrence of communal 
ots since 1980has left theMuslims 



Darji: dctermiiwd 


disenchantedwith the Congress(I). To 
. top it all came the murders in Man- 
gadh, where ten Patel farmers were 
shot down Kshatriyas in late 
September. Ine killings have pro¬ 
vided the opposition parties with an 
effective lever to rally against the 
Congress(I). 

Mrs Gandhi has, of course, realised 
the diSasterous consequences her 
party has to face at the time of the 
elections, if the infighting does not 
stop. She has, therefore, asked her 
partymen jo resolve their differ¬ 


ences and face the opposition’s chal¬ 
lenges unitedly. Dissident leader 
Jinabhai Darji has, meanwhile, 
made it dear that his group is deter¬ 
mined to see that Smanki did not 
become the chief minister again af¬ 
ter the 1985 Assembly polls. 

There have been nine state Assem¬ 
bly and one Lok Sabha byelections 
since 1980. Of the nine Assembly 
seats, the Congre$s(I) managed to 
win four seats, conceding the re¬ 
maining five to the Bharatiya Jhnata 
Party (BJP). The lone Lok Sabha seat 
of Porbandar was won by the Con- 
gress(I). In the Assembly by- 
elections, the CDngre$s(I) got 35.23 
per cent of the votes, the Janata got 
23.21 per cent and the BJP got 27 per 
cent of the votes. In the Porbandar 
Lok Sabha seat, the Congressil) got 
44 per cent of the votes, while the 
opposition candidates polled 
together 48.5 per cent of the votes. 

Until the beginning of 1984, the 
Congress(I) men fought each other 
assuring themselves that notwith 
standing their squabbles, Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi womd take them to victory. To¬ 
day, however, they are a disillu¬ 
sioned lot. Tne opposition parties 
too, are badly divided and ill- 
organised to take full advantage of 
the disarray in the ruling camp. 

Tushar Bhatt, Ahmedabad 


I'm supposed to watch my 
cholesterol level-at 34 ?! 
Does this mean I have to 
change my whole lifestyle ?" 


No, you don't. 

With Ranbaxy's Garlic Pearls. 








Ranbaxy's Garlic 
Pearls help to 
reduce high 1 
cholesterol levels. 
Becaqse they 
contain pure garlic 
oil that has been 
recognised by 
Ayurveda, and 
modern medical 
science, to have 
great curative 
properties. 

Ranbaxy's Oarlio 
Pearls also help in 
relieving gas and 
indigestion, easing 






joint pains, 
preventing 
recurring coughs 
and colds. 

Just two Ranbaxy's 
Garlic Pearls twice 
a day keep you in 
good health. 


BANBAXT'S 
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All the cures that 
nature put in garlic— 
without the smell. 
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i Take Gari£wffetao Seriously 


There has always been something 
formidable about Srilata Swami- 
nathan. She has been a firebrand 
theatre-person behind or on the De¬ 
lhi stage, a loud processionist (with 
the Black Panthers in iMndon), a 
political activist with the Mehrauli 
Dehat Mazdoor Sangh in Delhi’s 
"gentleman farmland" (where she 
has stepped on rich and powerful 
toes) and a reformist preaching Marx 
to Tihar cellmate Gayatri Devi of 
Jaipur, as well as lending a patient 
ear to the interned prostitutes dur¬ 
ing the Emergency. Today, she lives 
in a little hut on top of a hill in 
Gantali in the Banswara district at 
the tip of southern Rajasthan where 
“the nights are beautiful and the 
days infernally hot" and organises 
the tribals to fight for their rights. In 
the process, she incurs the wrath of 
mukhiyas, sarpanches, forest guards, 
local officials and politicians. 

Srilata Swaminathan has had re¬ 
bels of sorts in her family: her grand¬ 
mother. Ammu Swaminathan, was a 
well-known freedom fighter, her 
aunt, Laxmi Sehgal, was associated 
with Suhhas Chandra Bose and her 
other aunt is Mrinalim Sarabhai. 

In Gantali since 1978, Srilata Swa¬ 
minathan is married to Mahendra 
Choudhary, the son of a poor jat 
peasant from Rajasthan. Her friends 
and family members were certain 
that the marriage or her activity in 
Gantali would not last for long. Bur 
she has stayed on, doing her work in 
her own way: no foreign funds, no 
globe-trotting and no interviews. It 
has been just the “long hard .slog" of 
the kind which, according to her, has : 
no instant gains. She was mo.st un¬ 
willing to give this interview to 
Madhu Jain ,which incidentally is 
her first. Excetots: 


Q : What IS the turning point, 
that moment which started 
the rei'er.se process in you 
from a figure on the social 
soiree scene in Delhi to the you of 
today; tucked away in Banswara in 
the heart of the tribal area with as 
you .say dal-roti for lunch and dal-roti 
for dinner, helping the tribals fight 
for their rights for the la.st six years? 

A; I remember one incident. In the 
late Sixties I was acting in a play by 
Edward Albee, Delicate balance, in 
which I played an American dypso- 
maniac. We were hermetically sea¬ 
led off from anything which existed 
outside the world of art and culture. 
But, one day during the rehearsal,, 
somebody had the radio on. W^i 
heard a line about Hindus and Must' 
lims slaughtering each other in 


Ahmedabad. I sat through the rest of 
the rehearsal wondering what an 
American dypsomaniac had to do 
with these sort of problems. All this 
was happening here and here we 
were altogether on a different track. 
I decided that day that there would 
be no more plays in English. I began 
to learn Hindi; I just had to memo¬ 
rise all my lines, even though a critic 
described me as a promising actress 
with an impeccable Oxford Hindi 
-accent! Later I turned to direction 
because of the language problem. 

Q: Obviously, that was pot 
enough... 

A: Actually I went through a five- 
year depression; it was like groping 



Srilata .Swamina than 

through a dark tunnel with not even 
a pinprick of light at the other end. 1 
did not know if I was going deeper or 
coming out... 1 had come to the 
conclusion that apart from money, 
power and position, the system had 
very little to offer. If you want all 
this, it is worth entering the rat race 
and doing the dirty things people do 
to each other. I did not want any of 
this. 

I had come to the stage when all 1 
was doing was feeding myself: my 
life, my bank balance, my spiritual 
peace, my artistic expression, my 
intellectual development, my emo¬ 
tional love life. I got fed up with all 
this. I realised that I could not go 


through life feeding myself; I could 
not bear the thought of 40 more 
years of this. 1 was really on the 
brink pf. a nervous breakdown, 
thouidi outwardly nobody could say 
so. I Ted a busy life, 1 went to parties 
every ni^t, I had three p&ys to 
direct... but there was such luiteli- 
ness. Then came this chance to to 
England. It was an eye-opener. 1 was 
westernised and from a westernised 
family... 

Q; Bearers with sparkling white 
gloves serving dinner if I remember 
right. 

A: Yes, all that. And everybody 
said then that I would love England 
and never come back. To be an 
individualist in India is one thing; to 
be an individualist in a whole nation 
of individualists is another... It is 
quite frightening. Here I was a third- 
rate citizen. 

O; And so you returned home to... 

A: To use theatre for the nfflsses, 
capital T and capital M. I used to 
have a little dialogue with mysblf. 
There would be the snide Srilata 
sitting inside me tearing down all my 
illusions. This practical Srilata 
would say to the other Srilata: ‘So 
you think you know all about the 
masses.’ What would a spoiled, up¬ 
per class WOG know? The other 
Srilata would tell her that ‘at least 
she could go and learn...’ I was quite 
terrified when I returned. Where 
was I to begin? 

Where did you begin? 

A: I had a job with the National 
School of Drama but then I decided 
to freelance. The Bal Bhavan orga 
nised new theatre in folk forms for 
bastis, villages and schools in'^.and 
around Delhi. I joined them for tl"ree 
years—part of my re-education pro 
cess—but I was kicked out in 1975. 

Q: Why? 

A; I was deeply involved in the 
Dehat Mazdoor Union in Mehrauli 
Initially I went there to understand 
their problems and to do some 
theatre there. I used to sit through 
their meetings and found myself 
doing odd jobs for them since I lived 
in the city. Gradually, a physical 
transformation began to take place 
in me. I stopped smoking. People 
became more concerned with my 
cigarettes than the work; the cultu 
rsl shook put them off. I cut my 
fingernails because I had to type. 1 
grew my hair because there were koo 
many questions. I stopped wearing 
heels because I had to walk a loti 
mascara and the lipstick went Wt. I 
had become a Bhenji. I begah to 
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haft^e externally as 1 had done 
Tnally,., But there was one prot>- 
mi the Mehrauli work had become 
00 demanding. I kept having to 
boose between my theatre work and 
lehrauli. I had to answer the Dues' 
ion whetiier my theatre work wnich 
atisfied my personal and emotional 
leeds was more important than a 
ection of society whose very surviv- 
1 was at stake. Was one person more 
nportant than 5,000,10,000,10 mil- 
on, 600 million? I had got to know 
le mazdoors, their families, their 
hildrer|! their pressures were on 
ie. taking a mazdoor^s wife to 
he Ifospital more important than a 
ehejarsal or going to see a new 
rench film? All this reinforced my 
onviction that one should give to 
leople what they want, not what you 
I ant to give them. 

Q; What about our social workers 
nd all the rural development which 
! supposed to be taking place? 

A: Does it really help or does it 
nly serve to make a name for cer- 
in institutions, get th^m grants, get 
em on the international scene, Cre¬ 
te all these professional seminar 
allahs? Do we do all this with 
ndijB^ organisations in mind? 
ork/ng with p«ople is ve^ hard, 
hert are no ^uick ways; it is a long 
ard slog and it does not end up with 
istant recognition. So many social 
orkers compromise to get this 
gue thing called credibility. 

Q: It must be hard not to coiti- 
omise. 

A: My work in Mehrauli basically 
volved helping people get their 
inimum wages. But I had to fight 
ople, who in the end are the pillars 
society. This was an eyeopener for 
e. These were people who had 
ayed in my house in Madras or, I 
id stayed with them. I knew what 
ey ate, I knew what was in their 
}uor cabinets. They expressed 
eir concern for poverty m words, 

It could not even give Rs 130 a 
..ontlpt to a mazdoorl I had ilever 
^Koemed these people to behave like 
1 was deceived by the whole 
ss. 

Q: What was ten months in jail 
iring the Emergency like? 

A: Actually by April 19751 had lost 
y job. I had only Rs 600 and I 
ought I had enough for two or 
ree months. But, by the end of 
ne, there was only Rs 30 and 
thing in sight. Fortunately, 
lergency was declared; I was 
de a guest of the government: 
e board and lodging. It was nice of 
m to have solved my problem 
s. I learned in ten months what it 
uld have taken me ten years out- 
e. My motives until then had been 
clear to me. , 

Y^ere you frightened of physical j 
ence? 

unless you face a life and death 
tV’n, you do not know what you 
mpde of. Premila Lewis and I 


were beaten up by goondas. this was 
the first time I had encountered any 
physical violence and I was scared. I 
could not go up to Mehrauli for a 
month after that. Then I told myself 
that if 1 thought my skin was more 
precious than helping the mazdoors, 
then 1 should never have gone in for 
this. I was able to overcome my fears. 
In this khel (game)'you can die. You 
are stamping on vested interests. 
You can stamp on beliefs but you 
will not get such a violent reaction as 
when you step on their profits. 

Q; To get back to Tihar jail... 

A: In jail, you realise that all the 
fancy talk and imagery is literally 
naked. One has to evaluate oneself 
with the doves off, in stark terms of 
reality. So, whatever strength you 
have, if you have it, emerges. 


Eigrlity per cent of the 
people in India are better 
off in jail—at least they 
get two square meals a 
day and shelter. Even 
the prostitutes—only 
the poorest are taken 
in—^are happier. They 
used to tell me that now 
at least they could get 
some aram (rest), eat a 
bit, get the lice taken out 
of their hair, clothes 
washed and no more 
men to assault them 


Q: Did your family, since they 
knew Mrs Gandhi well, try to get you 
out of jail? 

A: I was told that if I were to 
apologise, 1 could. I went through 
five or six interrogation sessions. I 
told them that I would apologise if 
they could tell me what my mistake 
was. I had been apolitical. What had 
I done that was so illegal? I take 
slogans like garibi hatao seriously. 
What was illegal about trying to get 
the law for the poor implemented, 
for trying to remove garibi? If you 
implement all that is on paper, you 
would get a Ram rajya. 

Q: What else did jail teach you? 

A: That 80 per cent of the people 
are better off in jail-—at least they 
get two square meals a day and 
shelter. Even the prostitutes—only 
the poorest are taken in—are hap- 

f »ier. They used to tell me that now at 
east they could get some aram 
(rest), eat a bit, get the lice taken out 
of their hair, clothes washed, no 
more men to assault them. 


Q ; What about your husband? Is be 
involved in similar work? 

A: I met Mahendra Choudhury 
who is the convener of the Rajasthan 
Kisan Sangathan; he was also in¬ 
terested in the Mehrauli work. There 
was a zameea asman ka difference 
between us; he is the son of a poor 
peasant. He had progressed from one 
end and 1 from the other. 

Q: Could you talk about your work 
in Banswara? 

A: Before I went to Gantali I took a 
course in midwifery from my aunt, 
Laxmi Sehgal. To begin with I 
started a dispensary and delivered 
babies and did some non-formal and 
educational work. I wanted to find 
out what the priorities of the people 
were; I also wanted to find out what 
the political wheels within wheels 
were before I began. Then we started 
the Gramin Vikas Samithi; where 
tribals could participate in their own 
development. 

Q: What about funding ? I believe 
you refused to take foreign money? 

A: There is enough wealth in India. 

It is just that one section of society 
uses it for themselves and then tries 
to keep political credibility by bor¬ 
rowing money and distributing it. 
This vicious circle has to be broken. 
Nobody is altruistic: neither the rich 
man nor the poor. What then are 
these agencies trying to use us for? 

Q: Have the tribals not also been 
defeated by the dental of their cul¬ 
ture and identity? 

A: Yes, he is being alienated from 
his culture; at times he is even 
ashamed of it. Some of the tribals in 
my area do not want to carry wood 
on their heads, especially when they 
are wearing a pant and shirt. In fact, 

I asked one of the tribals why he j 
wore a pant when he looked so nice 
in a dhoti. Do you know what he told 
mu ? “Because, I would not get a seat 
in a bus otherwise.” I 

We have made many recommenda- j 
tions to the government about this, 
but the constant cry is that the 
tribals have to be brought into the 
mainstream. What is this main¬ 
stream? There is no single language, 
no single kind of food in this country. 
The only thiim we have in common is 
bribery or inflation. If this is the only 
mainstream in which they can be 
brought in... Democracy and secular¬ 
ism are like the river Saraswati: not 
visible. Bah rahi hai, najane kahan. 

I don’t believe that the tribals 
should be made into museum pieces, 
but why can they not keep their 
names? Why can a Rakma not re¬ 
main a Rakma When a Rakma goes 
to school he becomes Rakeshshar— 
all school teachers are non-tnbals 
and he is asked what kind of a funny 
name he has. If the teacher is a 
Rajput, he becomes Rakeshwar 
Sin^. If the teacher is a bania, he 
becomes Rakeshwar Lai. What the 
British did to us, we are doing to the 
tribals. IB 
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he idea of placing a book that 
Luciani revered mto his dead 
hands mi^t have seemed in¬ 
spired thinking to ViUot. The 
iroblem was that there was not a 
opy in the Pope’s bedroom. Further 
here was not a copy in the entire 
apsd Apartment. Luciani’s copy was 
tiU in Venice and when a few days 
arlier he had wished to quote accur- 
tely from the book, Lorenzi was sent 
o borrow a copy from his Vatican 
onfessor. Don Diego had returned 
e cop^before the Pope’s death. His 
ommaints about an obvious fabrica- 
ton could not be stilled. The Vatican 
ondnued to maintain that particular 
e until 2 October— for four days, 
ithin those first four days the false 
formation given out by the Vatican 
ad become in the minds of the 
eople, the reality, the truth. 

Many were de- 
eived by the dis- 
nformation that 
ame out of the 
Vatican. There 
ras the tale of 
ather John 
agee going to ^ 

le tfbpe’s bed- ^ „ 

om shortly be- m 

re '10.00 pm on 
e 1 28th, for ex- 
pie. This story, 
anating direct- 
from the Roman 

at Magee had 
the Pope 
murder a 
in Rome. 
ire those young 
ople shooting at 
ch other again? ' 
eally, it is tenri- 
e.” These were 

being the Pope’s last words. They 
ovid^ the bonus of giving a possi- 
e explanation for the unexpected 
atlx of Luciani. He died of shock 
aring such appalling news. The 
nversation between Magee and 
ciani did not occur. It was a Vati- 
n fabrication. 

Another Vatican fabrication was 
rpetrated with the impression that 
ciani was in the habit of saying 
ss with Magee at 5.30 am.Mass in 
Papal Apartments was not until 
am.Albino Luciani spent the 
e between 5.30 and 7.00 am in 
ditation and i^rayer, usually 
ne, sometimes joined at about 
0 am by Magee and Lorenzi. The 
lage of a disturbed, distraught 
agee becoming alarmed by 
iciani’s non-appearance at 5!30 am 
a Vatican fantasy. 

'fficially the Vatican created the 
Ttpsion that the body of Pope 
n*Paul I was embalmed before 
ing^put on public display in tlie 
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Sala Clementina at noon on Friday. 
In fact the mourners that day gazed 
upon an unembalmed Luciani in his 
natural state. Father Diego Lorenzi: 
The body was taken from the 
private apartment to the 
Clementina Hall in the Papal 
Apartment. At that time no 
embalming had been done. Papa 
Luciani was dressed by Father 
Magee, Monsignor Noe and my¬ 
self. I stayed with the body as did 
Magee until 11.00 a.m. The Sig- 
noracci came at that time and the 
body was taken to the Santa 
Clementina. 

The contrast to Pope Paul’s death 
was startling. Then there had been 
little public emotion; now there was 
a flood. On the first day a quarter of 
a million people filed past the body. 
The public speculation that this 
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death was not natural grew by the 
minute. Men and women were heard 
passing the body and shouting at the 
inert form. “Who has done this to 
you? Who has murdered you?” 

Meanwhile the debate about an 
autopsy was growing among the 
minority of Cardinals who were 
gathering in Rome. If Albino Luciani 
had been an ordinary citizen of 
Rome there would have been no 
debate. There would have been an 
immediate autopsy. Italian law 
states that no embalming can be 
undertaken until at least 24 hours 
after death without dispensation 
from a magistrate. If an Italian 
citizen had died in similar circumst¬ 
ances to those of Luciani there would 
have been an immediate autopsy. 
The moral would appear to be that 
Italian citizens who wish to ensure 
that after their death the correct 
legal steps are taken, should not 
become Head of State of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 


It was from a Cardinal residing in 
Rome that I learned of the most 
extraordinary reason given for the 
cover-up: 

He (Villot) told me that what had 
occurred was a trcmic accident. 
That the Pope had unwittingly 
taken an overdose of his medi¬ 
cine. The Camerlengo pointed out 
that if an autopsy was performed 
it would obviously show this fatal 
overdose. No one would believe 
that His Holiness had taken it 
accidentally. Some would allege 
suicide, others murder. It was 
agreed that there would be no 
autopsy. 

I have interviewed on two occa¬ 
sions Professor Giovanni Rama, the 
specialist who was responsible for 
prescribing the EffortU, Cortiplex 
and other drugs to 
mmil, allevia t e A1 b 1 no 

1 Luciani’s low 
blood pressure. 
Luciani was a pa- 
tient of Doctor 
Rama’s from 1975. 
His observations 
on a possible self- 
administered, 

, accidental over- 

^ dose are illumi- 

An accidental 
^ overdose is not 
PW . credible. He was a 

very conscientious 
V patient. He was 

very sensitive to 
• drugs. He needed 

very little. In fact 
' V • he was on the 

>' ' minimum dose of 

. • «‘ *t 4,. Effortil. Normally 

it is 60 drops a day 

_j_ but 20 or 30 

drops per day were enough for 
him. We were always very pru¬ 
dent in prescribing medicines. 

Further discussion with my infor¬ 
mant established that Villot had ar¬ 
rived at his deduction of accidental 
self-administered overdose in those 
few moments in the Pope’s bedroom 
before he pocketed the medicine 
bottle. Villot was clearly a highly 
gifted man. The Pope dies alone, 
having retired to his bedroom a well 
man who has just made a number of 
crucial decisions, including one that 
directly affects Villot’s future. With¬ 
out any forensic tests, without any 
internal or external evidence what¬ 
soever the elderly Secretary of State 
deduces that the rational Albino 
Luciani has accidentally killed him¬ 
self. Perhaps in the rarefied atmos¬ 
phere of the Vatican village such a 
story has credibility. In the real 
world outside actual evidence would 
be essential. 
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H aving pre- 
viously been 
obliged to retract 
the statement that 
Papal autopsies 
were speciftcally 
banned, the Vati¬ 
can was con¬ 
fronted on Tues¬ 
day 3 October 
with the efforts of 
some tenacious 
probing by the Ita¬ 
lian press. 

Pius VIII 
had died on 30 
November 1830. 

The diary of 
Prince Don Agos¬ 
tini Chigi re¬ 
corded that the 
following evening 
an autopsy was Momiitnor Muvchi. 

performed on- 

the body. The result of the auto¬ 
psy IS officially unknown because 
ofticially the Vatican has never 
admitted that it took place. In fact 
apart from some weakness in the 
lungs all the organs were found to be 
healthy. It was suspected that the 
Pope had been poisoned. 

On the evening of 3 October at 7.00 
pm a curious event occurred The 
gates of St Peter’s were closed to the 
public for the day. The church was 
deserted except for the four Swiss 
Guards posted at the corners of the 
catafalque, the traditional 24-hour 
protection accorded to the body of a 
dead Pope. At 7-45 pm a group of 
about 150 pilgrims from Canale 
d’Agordo, Albino Luciani’s birth¬ 
place, accompanied by the Bishop of 
Belluno, were quietly let into the 
Church through a side entrance. The 
group had only just arrived in Rome 
and had been granted special per¬ 
mission by the Vatican to pay their 
last respects to a man many of them 
knew personally, aftei the official 
closure for the day. Clearly ^omeone 
in Vatican City with plans of his own 
in regard to the body of the Pope was 
not advised. Within a few minutes of 
their arrival the pilgrims found 
themselves being bundled out un 
ceremoniously into St Peter’s 
Square. 

Vatican officials had appeared 
together with a group of doctors. 
Everyone else was ordered to leave. 
The four Swiss Guards were also 
dispensed with. Large crimson 
screens were placed all around the 
body preventing any onlooker who 
chanced to be still within St Peter’s 
from observing precisely what the 
doctors were doin^. This .sudden un¬ 
announced medial examination 
continued until 9.30 pm.When it was 
concluded, a number of the pilgrims 
from Canale d’Agordo who had re¬ 
mained outside asked if they could 
not finally pay their last respects to 
the corpse. The request was refused. 
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suit of the auto- Why with less than 24 hours to the from Canale c 
known because funeral did this examination take back in. Aj^a: 

can has never place? Many working in the news deliberate lies 

k place. In fact media were clearly in no doubt. An within the Pre 

eakness in the autopsy had been performed. Did a number of c 

vere found to be the Vatican finally make a move to Professor Ces 

pected that the allay public anxiety? If it did, then the Vatican i 

;oned. the subsequent Vatican statements by ANSA, wa 

t October at 7.00 concerning this medical examination ermore when 

: occurred The led inexorably to the conclusion that noracci broth* 

ire closed to the the examination confirmed all those that they too 

rhe church was fears and anxieties that the Pope had mg this bizarr 

the four Swiss been murdered. a conservatio 

s corners of the There was no announcement after conservationis 
litional 24-hour the examination and, despite being If, as many I 
to the body of a deluged with questions by the news indeed perfoi 

pm a group of media, the Vatican Press Office con- autopsy—for 

5 from Canale tinned to maintain a total silence on could not hav 

..uciani’s birth- what had occurred in St Peter’s until dard post mor 

3y the Bishop of after the Pope was buried. Only then if negative, 

ly let into the did it give its version. Previously, off announced lot 

ie entrance. The the record, it had advised the Italian better way to 

irrived in Rome news agency A.N.S.A. that the Corriere delh 

ed special per- medical examination was a normal the last minuti 

:an to pay their check on the state of preservation of the Catholic 


I The dialogue of love that 
Albino Luciani had 
inspired between 
himself and the people 
continued until the 
bitter end. Nearly one 
million people had filed 
past the body during the 
previous four days. The 
first of the three 
readings, taken from 
the Apocalypse of St 
John, ended with the 
words, T am Alpha and 
Omega, the begrinning 
and the end. I will give 
water from ^e weU of 
life to anybody who is 
thirsty.’ 


the body and thai 
it was carried ou 
by Professoi 
Gerin and Arnal 
do dnd Ernestc 
Signoracci amonj 
others. A.N.S.A 
was also told tha 
several more i 
jections of th 
embalming flui 
were made. 

When the Vatii 
can Press Offic 
finally spoke!off 
daily, it reduce 
the ninety-minut 
examination t 
twenty minutes. 1 
also stated tha 
everything wa 
found to be i 
■ind Pope Paul VI order and tha 

- the pilgrim 

from Canale d’Agordo were allowe 
back in. A|?art from the errors o 
deliberate lies inherently containe 
within the Press statement there ar 
a number of other disquieting fact: 
Professor Cesare Gerin, contrary t 
the Vatican informants queslione< 
by ANSA, was not present. Fprtl 
ermore when I interviewed the S4 
noracci brothers, they were adaman 
that they too were not present du 
ing this bizarre event. It was clearl 
a conservation check without th 
conservationists. 

If, as many believe, an autopsy wa 
indeed performed, even a partia. 
autopsy—for in ninety minutes i 
could not have been the full star 
dard post mortem—then the result- 
if negative, would have bee 
announced loudly and clearly. Wha 
better way to silence the tongues 
Corriere della Sera stated that ‘a 
the last minute a famous doctor froi 
the Catholic University joined th 
special team.’ Subsequently th 
‘famous doctor’ has vanished in th 
morning mists rising from the Tibei 
Catholic psychologist Rosario'^oi 
ciaro, commenting on the behaviou 
of the men entrusted with control 
ing the Roman Catholic Church du 
ing this period of the empty throm 
described it thus, “A sort of mafi 
like omerta (silence) disguised i 
Christian charity and protocol.’ 

The dialogue of love that Albir 
Luciani had inspired between hin 
self and the people continued unt 
the bitter end. Ignoring the coi 
tinuous rain nearly 100,000 peopi 
were in St Peter’s Square for tl 
open air Requiem Mass on 4 Oct 
ber. Nearly one million people hti 
filed past the body during the pr 
vious four days. The first ofthe thri 
readings, taken from the Apocalyp- 
of St John, ended with the words, 
am Alpha and Omega, the begi^nii 
and the end. I will give water fro 
the well of life free to anybody wl 
is thirsty.’ > 
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le body of Albino Luciani, her- 
jneticaily sealed in three coffu^ 
:ypress, lead and ebony, went to its 
itial resting place inside a marble 
iarcophagus in the ctypt of St Pe¬ 
ter’s. Even as his mortal remains 
rent into the cold Roman dusk to 
:ake their place between John XXm 
iod Paul 'Na the discussion continued 
as to whether before bis death Albi¬ 
no Luciani had been given some¬ 
thing other than water from the well 
of life. 

A great many people remained 
disturbed about the sudden death, 
among them Albino Luciani’s own 
{doctor, Giuseppe Da Ros. 

With the Pope buried within three 
coffins, it was clearly going to be 
virtually impossible to persuade the 
Vatican to change its mind. The 
formal request by Civilta Cristiana 
to the Vatican Tribunal rested with a 
single judge, Giuseppe Spinelli. 
Even if the man had earnestly de¬ 
sired that there should be an autopsy 
and a full investigation it is difficult 
to see how he would have overcome 
the power of the Vatican City and 
the men who ran it—-men who claim 
as an historical ‘fact’ that they and 
theflP predecessors have nearly two 
thousand years of practice at con¬ 
trolling the Roman Catholic Church. 

It was all very well for the Jesuits 
to compare Luciani’s death to a flow¬ 
er in a field that closes at nmht, or 
for the Franciscans to talk of d^th 
being like a thief in the night. Non¬ 
aesthetes continued to seek a more 
practical explanation. Sceptics could 
be found on both sides of the Tiber. 
Among those who were most dis- 
turbeof within the Vatican was the 
group who knew the truth about the 
discovery of the Pope’s body by 
Sister Vincenza Concern mounted 
as the official lies increased. Even¬ 
tually, with the Pope buried, several 
of them talked. Initially they spoke 
to the news agency A.N.S.A. and 
recently to me. Indeed it was several 
m^bers of this group who con- 
vi^ed me that 1 should investigate 
the death of Albino Luciani. 

On 5 October shortly after lunch¬ 
time, they began to give A.N.S.A. the 
factual details of mster Viticenza’s 
discovery. Their information even 
correctly identified that the notes 
Luciani was holding in death, con¬ 
cerned ‘certain nominations in the 
Roman Curia and in the Italian ep¬ 
iscopate.’ The group also revealed 
that the Pope had discussed the 
problem of Baggio’s refusal to accept 
the Patriarchship of Venice. When 
the story exploded on the public the 
Vatican response was ve^ reminis¬ 
cent of Monsignor Henri Riedmat- 
ten’s when confronted with ques¬ 
tions about the Luciani document on 
birth control. That document, it will 
bf recalled, was dismissed by Ried- 
matten as ‘a fantasy’. Now con- 
fvmted by literally hundreds of re¬ 


porters demanding a Vatican com- indulged in the spreading of 

ment on the latest Teaks, the director strange rumours, unchecked, 

of the Vatican Press Office, Father often false and which sometimes 

Panciroli, issued a oneline laconic have reached the level of grave 

denial. ’These are reports devoid of insinuations, ail the more grave 

all foundations.’ for the repercussions they may 

Among those unimpressed by this have had in those countries where 

denial were a number of the cardin- people are not accustomed to ex- 

als still arriving in Rome for the next cessively casual forms of express- 

Condave. At the meeting of the ion. In these moments of mourn- 

congregation of cardinals which took ing and sorrow for the Church one 

place on 9 October their unease expected greater control and 

surfaced. Cardinal Villot in particu- greater respect, 

lar found himself under attack. As He repeated that “what happened 
Camerlengo he had taken the deci- has been faithfully reported m the 
sions and authorised the statements communique of Friaay morning, 
which clearly indicated that the 29th September which maintains its 
death of Luciani had been followed full validity and which reflected the 
by a cover-up. Many of the non- death certificate signed by Professor 

Italian Princes of the Church deman- Mario Fontana and Dr Renato Buz- 
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ded to know exactly what was being 
covered up. They wanted to know 
why the cause of death had not been 
'precisely ascertained and why it had 
merely been presumed. They wanted 
to know why there was not greater 
clarification.about the time of death. 

On iTOctober less than forty-eight 
hours before the next Conclave, the 
Vatican made its final public state¬ 
ment concerning the furore over the 
death of Albino Luciani. It was 
issued by Vatican press secretary 
Father Romeo Panciroli: 

At the end of the ‘Novemdiales’, 
when we enter a new phase of the 
Sede Vacante, the director of the 
Press Office of the Holy See ex¬ 
presses words of firm disapproval 
for those who in recent days have 


zonetti so faithfully as to render its 
publication unnecessary.” 

He also noted with satisfaction, 
‘the rectitude of many professionals 
who in such a difficult moment for 
the Church, showed loyal participa¬ 
tion in the events and informed 
public opinion with considered and 
objective reports.” 

Wishing to avoid ‘grave insinua¬ 
tions’ I will make instead a categoric 
statement. 1 am completely con¬ 
vinced that Pope John Paul I, Albino 
Luciani, was murdered. 

To this date no death certificate 
has ever been made public and de¬ 
spite repeated requests the Vatican 
refused to make one available to me. 
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^:XTRACT 


W as there a secret autopsy on 
the eve of the Pope’s funeral? 
The evidence clearly established a 
long and detailed examination. 
What was the purpose? A routine 
embalming check would have taken 
only minutes. What were the ex-, 
amining doctors ,,doing"7behind 
screens, in a- looked^ <hurch foi 
nearly one and a half bpurs? 

It must be recorded that Albino 
Luciani’s personal doctor flew from 
Venice to Rome on 29 September 
ai}dfagreed with the Vatican doc- 
ryis that the cause of death was 
r/iyocardial infarction. It must 
equally be recorded that as he 
observed a body that had been 
dead for 15 hours and contented 
himself with an external examina¬ 
tion, his medical opinton.,was worth 
less on this occasion.- 
If there was one man in Italy who 
was in a position to confirm that 
Albino Luciani did in fact die of a 
myocardial infarction that man was 
Professor Cioyanni Rama, the e.ve 
specialist who had been tfeating 
Luciani since 1975 for s blood clot 
that had occurred..in the left..eye. 
(-s*- holds the view that this vase ular 
y'linplaint may have led ultimately 
(ii Luciani’s death but he freely 
admitted to me that as a medical 
opinion it was worthless without an 
autopsy. If Cardinal VUiot and his 
senior Vatican colleagues really did 
believe that Albino Luciani had 
died naturally of a myocardial in¬ 
farction, Professor Rama; with over 
three years’ experience of treating 
Luciani was the man to call to the 
Vatican. He advised me that he had 
no contact whatsoever from the 
Vatican after Albino Luciani’s 
death and remarked. “I was veiy 
surprised that they did not ask me 
CO come and examine the Pope’s 
body.” 

Easily the most significant 
observation from a member of the 
fiedical profession was the com- 
pient attributed to Professor Mario 
Fontana. Apparently he gave his 
opinion privately shortly ^ter the 
Pope’s death but it did not become 
public knowledge until after his 
own death in 1980. 

“If I had to certify, under the 
same circumstances, the death of 
an ordinary, unimportant citizen, I 
would quite simply have refused to 
allow lum to be buried.” 

^ofessor Mario Fontana was the 
head of the Vatican Medical Ser¬ 
vice. 

How and why did darkness fall 
upon the Roman Catholic Church 
on September 28th, 1978? 

To establish that a mprOer has 
taken place it is not essential to 
establish A motive. But it helps, as 
.any experienced police officer will 
^confirm. Without a motive you are 
) in trouble. With regard to the death 
of Albino Luciani there are a fright¬ 


ening number of motives. 

Villoi. Cody, Marcinkus, Calvi, 
Sindona, Gelli: each had a powerful 
motive. Might Cardinal Villor have 
murdered to protect his position as 
Secretary of State, lo protect other 
men who were about to be moved, 
and most of all to avoid the furore 
that uhdoubfedly would have en¬ 
sued when Albino Luciani took a 
'different stance publicly on the 
issue of birth control? 

Might Cardinal Cody, aided by 
some of his many friends within the 
Vatican, attempting to cling cor¬ 
ruptly to office in Chicago, have 
silenced a Pope who was about to 
remove him’ 

Might Bishop Marcinkus, sitting 
at the head of a.demorisiiably cor¬ 
rupt bank; have acred lo ensure he 
remained President of the I.O.R.? 

It is possible that one of these 
three men is guilty. Certainlv Vil 


Cardinal Villot’s actions 
after the Pope’s death 
were criminal: 
destruction of evidence; 

a false story; the 
imposition of silence. It 
is conduct that leaves 
much to be desired. 


lot’s actions after the Pope’s deaih 
were criminal: destruction of evi¬ 
dence; a false story; the imposition 
of silence. It is conduct that leaves 
much to be desired. 

Why was Bishop Paul Marcinkus 
wandering in the Vatican at such an 
early hour? A normal police inves¬ 
tigation would demand many 
answers from these thiee men, but 
over five years later such vital 
interrogations are irnpossilde Vil- 
lot and Cody are dead and Marcink 
us is hiding inside the Vatican from 
the Italian police. 

I f Mehmet Ali Agca had earned 
out even elementary homework, 
Pope John Paul II would now be 
dead: murdered as his predecessor 
was. The more I probed the more 
apparent it became that anyone 
bent upon murdering Albino 
Luciani had a relatively simple 
task. To obtain access to the Papal 
Apartments in September 1978 and 
to tamper with either the medicines 
or food or drink of the Pope with 
any of two hundred lethal drugs 
would have been a simple task. 


The virtual certainty that there 
would not be an official autopsy 
merely makes the deed that much 
easier. There was not even a doctor 
on 24-hour duty. The Vatican 
health service did not have at that 
time the standard equipment of an 
ordinary modern hospital. There 
was no emergency medical struc¬ 
ture. And in the centre of this 
shambles was an honest man, who 
by the various courses of action he 
had embarked upon, had 
least six men very powerfurnfotives 
tor murder. 

Despite the appalling attack on 
Luciani’s successor, little has 
changed with regard to security 
within the Vatican. During iny re¬ 
search I walked in the gardens of 
the Augustitvian residence where 
Luciani had walked before the Au- 

f ust conclave. It was a Sunday in 
etember 1982. Across St Peter’s 
Square His Holiness came out on to 
the balcony to deliver the midday 
.■\ngelus From where I stood he was 
in a direct tiring line of less than 
2,000 yards, the top half of his body 
entirely unpiotected If Agca or one 
of his kind had been standing there, 
the Pope would have been dead and 
the assassin back in the heart of 
Rome within minutes. 

A few days after this I walked 
uncltallenged through the Vatican’s 
Saint Anna Gate. Carrying a case 
large enough to contain bombs, 1 
went unchecked to the Vatican 
Bank. The following week in the 
company of two researchers, all 
three of us carrying cases and bags, 
we walked unsearched through the 
very heart of the Vatican on our 
wav to see Cardinal Ciappi. 

Is it po>sibie that in a country 
with one of the lowest death rates 
for coionaiy heart disease in 
Europe, a perfectly fit man, whose 
one unusual physical characteris¬ 
tic, that of low blood pressure, 
which mitigates against a death 
from heart disease, did in fact die 
of a myocardial infarction? Is it 
possible that the non-smoking, 
moderately eating, abstemious 
Luciani, who was doing everything 
that heart specialists would have 
had him do, was merely unfortun¬ 
ate? Unfortunate that despite tak¬ 
ing every conceivable health pie- 
caution, he died? Unfortunate that 
despite constant medical check ups 
including numerous E.C.G.s, not a 
single trace in 65 years indicated 
any heart weakness? Unfortunate 
that his death was so sudden, so 
immediate that he did not even 
have time to press the alarm bell a 
few inches from his hand? In the 
words of Professors Rulli and Masi- 
ni, who were two of the experts I 
consulted in Rome: “It is very very 
unlikely that death is so quick that 
the individual does not take any 
action. Very very rare.” |£ 
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^A^IS 

The Growth of Sikh 
Communalism 


Seeds of hatred between Sikhs and Hindus were sown during 
India’s freedom struggle, says Madnu Limaye 



I t had become 
clear after 
the outbreak 
of the Second 
World War that 
the Muslim 
League would 
advocate for 
partition as a 
solution to India’s 
constitutional 
problems and 
that the Sikhs 
would be left 
high and dry by 
the British in 
their anxiet 
placate the 
lims. A gentle¬ 
man named Dr 
V.S. Bhatti pub¬ 
lished in 1940 a 
pamphlet enti¬ 
tled ‘Khalistan.’ 

It not only de¬ 
manded large 
tracts of Punjab 
for this state, but 
also a corridor 
consisting of thin 
strips of Bahawal- 
pur, Sind and Ra¬ 
jasthan with a 
view to providing 
the new state 
with an outlet. 

After Japan’s 
entry into the 
war, the British 
sent Cripps 

(1942) to win In¬ 
dian support for 
the scheme 
formulated 
by It foi India’s attaining self- 
government after the war. The. 
Cripps proposal gave the provinces 
the right of self-determination and 
secession from the Indian union. 
This was a sop to the Muslim League. 
The Sikh interests were totally 
i^ored by the British government. 
{The Framing of India’s Constitu¬ 
tion—Select Documents. Vol.I, pp. 
126-129). The Congress rejected the 
Cripps proposal. The Sikhs also 
unanimously opposed it. Both consi¬ 
dered It as an attempt on the part of 
British imperialism to appease the 
Muslim League 

The Cabinet Mission plan of 1946 
sought to work out a compromise 
between the Muslim League’s de 
m.ind fur Pakistan and the Con¬ 


gress’s desire to preserve a strong 
united India. The Mission said that 
they had “been forced to the conclu¬ 
sion that neither a larger nor a 
smaller sovereign state of Pakistan 
would provide an acceptable solu¬ 
tion to the communal problem.” The 
Mission observed that “any division 
of the Punjab would divide the Sikhs 
leaving substantial bodies of Sikhs 
on both sides of the boundary.' 
(Ibid, Vol. I, p.211). 

It has been stated by certain parti¬ 
sans that the Akali Dal has never 
advocated the establishment of an 
independent sovereign Khalistan. It 
is true that the Dal was opposed to 
the partition of India as well as 
Punjab. But in the event of the 
creation of Pakistan, the Dal deman¬ 


ded that a Sik 
state be. estal 
li^d as’« buffe 
between Pahista 
and India. Maste 
Tara Singh an 
Giani Karta 
Singh took thi 
position durin 
the discussion 
with the Cabine 
Mission and si 
did Baldev Sing) 
Sant Niha 
Singh, explaininj 
the Akali posi 
tion, too hac 
spoken of ai 
Aaad Punjab be 
fore the end o 
the war. The nev 
province, he said 
would comprisi 
about 34 lak) 
Sikhs, 91 lalci 
Muslims and 72 
lakh Hindus and 
others, with 
weighted repre 
sentation for the 
Sikhs on the basis 
of, among others, 
“property” they 
owned, the “land 
revenue” they 
paid and theii 
“historical asso 
ciations.” (Di 
vided India, p. 
269). 

The Akali Dal’s 
resolution oi 22 
March 1946, was 
extremely ambi¬ 
guous on this subject. It spoke of a 
“homeland” and “holy land.” It de-i 
nounced Pakistan (which the Muslim! 
League claimed would embrace the 
whole of Lahore and Jullundur divi¬ 
sions) and also cautioned the Sikhs 
against “the danger of absorption” 
by the Hindus. The Cabinet Mission 
in order to meet the various difficul¬ 
ties devised a three-tier structure of 
a limited centre, groupings of pro¬ 
vinces, and individual provinces at 
the lowest administrative level. The 
Sikhs and Assam refused to be part 
of thet Muslim-dominated North- 
Western and Eastern groups. ,The 
CaMnet Mission plan broke down. 

Throughout the year 1946 the Cpn- 
gress leaders were extremely com¬ 
placent. They would neither accept 
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thf cabinet Mission plan in its total¬ 
ly nor would they agree for the 
trfi ition of Pakistan. fUay hoped 
that things would somehow shape 
ihemselves and the couhtrv wotud 
ichieve independence as well as pi'e- 
serve its unity But the chain of 
\ lolence which erupted in Noakhali, 
Kihai, and Punjab and the fefusal of 
the British government to coerce the 
Muslim League forced a rethinking 
within the top leadership of the 
Congress The turning point was the 
Biitish Government’s statement on 
20 February 1947, setting a definite 
dav<‘ 1 jr the British departure 
y he unreality of the Congress 
thrmking is illustrated by the fact 
that not very long ago so studious a 
politician as Raiendra Prasad in hi$ 
book. Divided India, had confidently 
asserted that the Bengal Hindus who 
had secured the annulment of the 
lOOS partition of Bengal within }«x 
yeais, that is in 1911, “by the intenst- 
tv of their agitation are not likely to 
acquiesce in it now ” (Ibid, p 270). 
Bv Maich 1947, reality pressed so 
heavilv on the Congress leaders, and 
the Sikhs and the Hindus had be¬ 
come so insistent that the Congress 
Working Committee agreed to the 
palftition ol Puniab on 6, 7 and 8 
M u ch 1947 (The Collected Works of 
mahatma Gandhi Vol 87, p, 538). 
Achat ya J B Kripaiani, the Congress 
piesideit, said at Madras that “it 
was possible that the principle might 
be applied to Bengal also ” (Gandhi’s 
Letter to Nehtu, 20 March, 1947, 
I Jit Phase Vol II, pp 34-35) The 
Congiess leadeis stoutly defended 
the decision in their cortespondence 
with Gandhi 


N ow let us turn to the British 
testimony on the subject In a 
note to his talks with Giani Kaitar 
Singh on 10 April 1947, Jenkms, the 
then Punjab Governor, said that the 
Sikhs were not convinced that there 
must be “an immediate partition” of 
I^iniab “The two new provinces 
Jihild both be in Section B of the new 
constitution, but both must have the 
I ight to contract out of it ” When 
Jenkins said that if the piovince was 
partitioned, the Hindu Jats of the 
Ambala division would demand 
separation, the Giani said that he did 
not mind that “The Sikh conception 
was of a non Muslim state, including 
nearly the whole of the Sikh country 
Such a state would be amalgamated 
or federated with the Imulkian 
states, and should be free to join 
Hindustan oi Pakistan or to remain 
completely independent and to 
make a separate treaty with H M G ” 
(The Ttansfer of Power, Vol X, p 
183) 

Recording his impressions of visits 
,10 the Noith-West Frontier Province 
and Punjab and his talks with Gov 
einor Jenkins, Mountbatten had 
l^aid 


Setting (Ire to a bus ui Chandigarh 


The Sikhs in their endeavour to 
obtain a real Sikhistan arc most 
anxious to take in a large pait of 
the area where most of the land is 
owned by the Sikhs but where the 
Muslim population predominates 
To this I am absolutely opposed 
(Ibid, Vol X, p 537) 

Giani Kartar Singh indicated to 
Jenkins his “aversion to joining Hin 
dustan on the ground that the Sikhs 
felt that they would be absoibed by 
the Hindus ” (Ibid, Vol X p 512) 
The Sikh leaders also demanded that 
the Lahore division should not be 
handed over to the Muslims ’’They 
would far sooner all die fighting,” 
Ismay wrote, reporting on his con 
versation with three Sikh leaders, 
including the Giani 
In his interview with Collins and 
Lapierre, Mountbatten, looking back 


on his Viceioyalty, said “The real 
hot bed was on the borders, and 
Punjab—created, I’m sorry to tell 
you, almost entirely by people I love 
so much —those beloved brave idiots, 
the Sikhs, who really set about cut¬ 
ting up the Muslims ” The Muslims 
reacted, “not just against the Sikhs, 
but against the Hindus as well ” 
(Ibid, p 24) 

Mountbatten recalled “The Sikhs 
' They were so stupid, it was they 
who came to me first, to ask me to 
partition Punjab” (Ibid, p26, also 
The Transfei of Powei Vol X, pp 
15 16) 

Mountbatten’s statement was not 
cooked up Mor was it an after 
thought Ihtre is the contemporarv 
lecorcl ot the Punjab Goveinor’s in 
terview with two Sikh leaders on 7 
May 1947 I he Governor was arguing 
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ANALYSIS 


u^ainsc {.‘uiiitioii of Punjab .vhen 
Giani Krotar Singh “biokf in and 
i>did thctv v/js n<; 'solution except a 
(),'nritio.i. ' (The Tvansfev of Vower, 
Vul X p.6j0). When ihe Punjab Gov- 
tiiinr proit'bied agaiubt the violent 
piopaga^da by tha Sikhs, “the Giant 
laughed h^ui tily at this and said that 
the Sikhs tvnuld dc no such thing 
iiiictl atII )• tlw Biitisb let't'lmlia.'' On 
incite lhaii one occasion the Sikh 
leaders n>lu Jenkins that the British 
should cUi up the piovince, install 
iwo sepa/ale govenniients and then 
only the Cuinmunilies “would see to 
the rest. ' They also spoke of “volun 
taiy movements'’ of population after 
partition. The British had taken Pun 
jab from the Sikhs, and it would he 
logical enough to return it to them, 
the Giani argued, ('the J'rans/er of 
Power-, Vol. X, pp. 184-85). 

That some Sikh leaders were 
actively prepar¬ 
ing to take re¬ 
venge against the 
Last Punjab Mus¬ 
lims foi the* atro¬ 
cities lOinmitted 
against them was 
knovsn to the Brit¬ 
ish rite Raja of 
Facidkot had in¬ 
formed General 
Savory that Tara 
Singh had invited- 
the Raja “to take 
part in what 
would amount to 
military opera¬ 
tions.” 

In a ■iccrot let¬ 
ter to Corficld of 
the political de- 
paitmem. which 
dealt vcirh the 
Princes. the 
Faridkot Resi¬ 
dent, Thompson, 
narrated his 
eleventh hour intrigues with Sikh 
Princes and Giani Kartar Singh, the 
Sikh leader. The Giani had told 
Thompson that the Sikh leader 
“would do his utmost to come to an 
amicable agreement with Mr Jinnah 
in regard to the inclusion of "Khalis- 
tan” within Pakistan. Thompson also 
informed Corfield that Mi Jinnah 
had agreed to the inclusion of the 
Sikh states within Pakistan, giving 
them a very substantial measure of 
independent action.” However, 
Thompson also admitted that there 
was a split amongst the Sikhs with 
Master Tara Singh and Sardar Bal- 
dev Singh in one camp and Kartar 
Singh in the other. {Ibid, Vol. XI, 
p.38). 

J innah bitterly cumjilained to Ismay 
(on 3 October 194/) that it was the 
Sikhs “who were at the bottom of all 
the trouble. The movement could 
have been nipped in the bud if 
Mountbatten had not given in to 


I .Saidar Paud'.s (lersuasions and re- 
Vv.r=;c'd the deci.sion taken by all 
pame.s belorn the transfer of power 
to ioinid up all ihe ring leaders. The 
;i. .-ogaiicr s f the Sikhs was now over¬ 
awing ard iii''ir ;i-incd strength con- 
sidcvablr,' jinnah expressed fears 
ciboat fjikh.'- jr^acKiiig Lahore as' also 
a gm.i I ilK. i V I'mi uggle by the Sikhs 
vviili the aid of India and the Sikh 
|)i nicely .stated. (Mouncbacteii Mid‘ 
IiidetJtrul'.nt India, I'ollins -and 
Lapifiic- p l-i'). It is obvious that 
jiimah's outbitrc* was based on the 
onc'-sided vn-,':io': supplied to him. 
His teais of an nti.ai.k oT- I.aluiic and 
guerrilla warfaipr'i’icd baseless. 
But the foicibU e schuag^ -if pop."la- 
lion which re.suited after partition 
was ahsolutely unprecedented. 

In the post-partiiior. conflagration 
all the three commuiiiiies suffeied 
grave injuries. But the Sikhs suf¬ 


fered the most. Their main concen¬ 
tration was in the Punjab. Not only 
had they lost their homes and prop¬ 
erties, they had also to leave behind 
important religious places in 
Pakistan. 

In the erstwhile provirue of Un¬ 
ited Punjab the Sikhs ivere not in a 
majority even in a single district. 
Their concentration was most in 
Ludhiana, Amritsar and Futozpore 
districts (41.68. 36.13-and 33.69 per 
cent, respectively). The cunnnunul 
holocaust which accompanied parti¬ 
tion changed the demographic pic 
ture oflEast Punjab. 

After partition the Sikhs found 
themselves in a majoiity in some 
districts of the new state of East 
Punjab (50 per cent). After the PEP- 
SU states had been merged into the 
East Punjab state, the number of 
districts where Sikhs were in a 
majority increased, although taking 
the state of Punjab as a whole the 
Sikhs were still in a minority. 


A sub-committee to consider ^.he 
position of the Sikhs and otheil 
minorities in East Punjab had been 
appointed to help the Constituent 
Assenibly finalise the Constitution 
The Akali Dal asked the sub¬ 
committee that the Sikhs be given a 
separate electorate and SO per cent 
of the seats in the east Punjab Legisl 
uture. They also demapded the same 
pri vilege^ the Scneduled Caste 
Sikhs chat were granted to 
duled Castes of other religions. (Tne 
Framiag oi India’s Cottstiiation, 
Vol.l, p.'ib/). The sub-conmiittee 
comprising of important leaders 
lound these demands unacceptable. 
Tilt- Sikh memtieis of the East Pun¬ 
jab. Assembly ultimately agreed to 
give up the demand for reset vatiou 
0f seats fOr the hiinorities except the 
Scheduled Caste Sikhs. Giani Kartar 
Singh in a letter to Sardar Patel said 
that “an over¬ 
whelming major¬ 
ity of the Sikhs 
will teel unhappy 
over the reconi- 
meiidaiion of the 
sub-committee 
he.Bded by the 
Sardar.” fThe 
Giani made sujue 
alternative sug¬ 
gestions about 
establishing a 
convention re¬ 
garding the inclu¬ 
sion of a Sikh in 
the central 
cabinet which in 
principle had 
been agreed to by 
Sardar Patel. The 
most important 
suggestions of 
Kartar Singh 
were: (a) regional 
arrangements in 
respect of 
Punjabi and Hindi speaking areas! 
(b) marger into East Punjab of .the 
Patiala and East Punjab statesvpi- 
ion; and (c) separation of Gurgaon 
district which has “no real connec¬ 
tion with East Punjab from the 
state.” (Ibid, Vol. IV, pp. 59.5-97). 
Most of the moderate demands were 
accepted by Vailabhbhai PatePs sub¬ 
committee, including reservation of 
seats for Scheduled Caste Sikhs. The 
Sardar himself made a fervent 
appeal to the minoritiesrespecially 
the Sikhs who had suffered so much 
as a result of partition, nqt to ask for 
special rights-The Sikhs were not 
appeased, especially the Akalis. 

The Sikhs began to agitate for a 
Punjabi Subha.This agitation, was 
harmless,^ * But it was coupled 
with the insistence on the use of the 
Gurumukhi script. The Hindus 
looked at this with alarm. The com- 
munalists among them asked Hindjus 
to proclaim themselves Hindi spesde- 
ing people. OB 
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TAMIL NADU 


MGR’s Illness Troubles 
ngress(l) 


Another setback for Mrs Gandhi in the south 


A round midnight 
of 5 October, 

Tamil Nadu 
chief minister 
M. G. Ramachandran 
was rushed to the Apol¬ 
lo Hospitals for “acute 
breathlessness” as Dr 
Prathap C. Reddy, the 
chairman of the hospit¬ 
als, later told newsmen. 

A medical bulletin 
issued the next day by 
Red^ stated that the 
CM had been hospital- 
isei0 following an attack 
of asthma. 

However, the fact that 
MGR had to be hospi¬ 
talised for asthma indi¬ 
cated that his condition 
was serious. MGR has a 
mania for privacy and 
whenever an ijlness 
had occurred, he has 
always had it treated at 
honje where full secre 
cy is guaranteed Sun- 
OAY learns from reli¬ 
able sources that MGR 
was admitted' not toi 
bronchial asthma but 
for cardiac asthma, 
which is sometimes fat¬ 
al .MGR was stricken 
wi'jt “left ventricular 
famire” which, medi- chief mini* 

cally, is known as- 

hypertrophy. The left ventricle is 
unable to pump blood from the heart 
to the body. As a result, the heart 
gets dilated and fluid begins to 
accumulate in the lungs, a condition 
that is referred to as “pulmonary 
oedema.” Normally, the kidneys 
help to remove the excess fluid but 
in MGR’s case there was a problem 
in that he has been suffering from 
chronic renal impairment for a ver>’ 
long time. MGR’s kidneys were in a 
poor condition because it had been 
working overtime to remove the ex¬ 
cess fluid in his body; MGR has been 
suffering from respiratory trouble 
foi a long time (a fact confirmed by 
Dr Reddy) but he chose to neglect it. 
It/was only when the pulmonary 
oej^ema haef deteriorated to such an 
alarming extent so as to make his 
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al.MGR 
wi*m “le 
failure” 



C hief minister M. O. RaniHchandi iin 


breathing almost impossible that 
MGR was finallv rushed to the hos¬ 
pital. 

A panel of five doctors 

attended on the CM. The problem 
regarding the kidnev was detected 
and MGR was given drugs to open up 
the clogged lung tubes. He was then 
put on peritoneal dialysis. This is a 
process by which a dialysis solution 
IS injected into the abdomen to 
purify the blood of the fluid and 
toxic substances. Due to the kidney 
malfunction, the urea content in 
MGR’s case had risen to 86 mg per 
100 cc of blood. The normal level is 
between ZD to 40 nig. 

MGR had almost overcome the 
crisis, when the urea content in his 
blood shot up to an alarming level of 
380 ml and the doctors had to go in 


for a second peritoneal 
dialysis. Even as MGR 
was registering slow 
progress, his health re¬ 
ceived a severe blow 
when a cerebral throm¬ 
bosis (clot in the brain) 
on 13 October pa¬ 
ralysed his right limbs. 
The stroke robbed him 
of the mobility of his 
right limbs it and has 
impaired MGR’s 
speech. Around mid¬ 
night on 13 October, ] 
MGR had complained 
that he was unable to i 
move his right limbs. 
Immediately the neuro¬ 
logist Dr K. Jagan- 
nathan was summoned. 
He ordered a brain scan 
which showed the clot. 
Treatment for the 
thrombosis was begun. 
According to Dr Reddy, 
“It was providence that 
the clot did not take 
place lower down near 
the base of the brain. 
Then, the consequences 
may have been irrev¬ 
ersible.” 

Due to these set¬ 
backs, MGR’s kidneys 
were totally incapable 
_ of even coping 

with the rise of the urea in the blood. 
As predicted, MGR was finally put 
on the haemo dialysis on 15 October. 
Actually,SuNOAY learns that before 
MGR suffered the stroke, all 
arrangements had been made to fly 
him to the United States on 18 
October. A team of medical experts 
from the USA examined MGR on 17 
October and advised a kidney trans¬ 
plant operation after 10 days at the 
Downstate Medical Centre, Brook¬ 
lyn, New York. On Mrs Gandhi’s 
orders, an lAF plane has been kept 
ready to fly him and his entourage to 
the USA. 

The panel of eminent doctors were 
struggnng to save MGR’s life, at the 
time of going to press. Apollo Hospit¬ 
als was in a state of seige with the 
thronging of partymen, MLAs MLCs. 
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CONGRESS(i) 


I’m Still a Congressman” 


I ministers, tans, dignitaries and film 
stars all anxious to learn the latest 
I • epoi t on the CM’s health. Crowds of 
people huddled together late at 
night III the adjoining areas to 
wavlav vistors from the hospital and 
(]uestioti them about the latest de¬ 
velopments 

It IS more or less certain that MGR 
will not be able to return to normal 
activity. The absence of MGR in the 
jolitical .scenario in Tamil Nadu will 
eave a void—even his bitterest cri¬ 
tics will concede that. Without MGR, 
his party, the AIADMK will crumble. 
Unfortunately, the sole strength of 
the AIADMK has been the charisma 
of MGR. All the leaders including 
finance minister Nedunchezhian. 
party general secretary P. U. Shan- 
mugam and speaker K. Rajaram had 
operated in the shadow of MGR 
None of them can hope to don the 
mantle of the AIADMK party presi¬ 
dent. MGR had failed to keep the 
party united and disciplined, cadre- 
based and ideology-oriented. Dep¬ 
rived of the'stalwart, the second line 
of leaders are likely to seek greener 
pastures elsewhere. MGR did not, 
for reasons best known to him, 
groom a succes.sor. There are many 
contenders including film artist K. 
Bhagyaraj who at one .stage was 
hailed as his successor by MGR him¬ 
self. But persons like Bhagyaraj are 
not likely to survive as his inexperi¬ 
ence and total lack of support from 
the AIADMK frontliners will over¬ 
throw him. As matters stand at the 
moment no single AIADMK leader 
commands sufficient support in the 
pai ty to stake a claim effectively and 
ensure that the party remains cohe¬ 
sive. Senior AIADMK party leaders 
are faced with options: join the DMK 
or the splinter party of S. D. Soma- 
sundaram, the Congtess(l) or con¬ 
tinue to remain in the AIADMK. 

Most would opt for the DMK as 
they feel the public would support a 
Dravida party to power at the state 
level. A few who are deeply loyal to 
MGR will remain in the AIADMK 
but one can safely forecast rampant 
factionalism in the party. Th^ DMK 
is must likely to benefit from the 
exdus and the state would then wit¬ 
ness' a revival of the DMK and Mr 
Karunanicfhi. However, the lor., 
term benefits will be reaped by the 
Congress(I). This could signal the 
end. of Dravida rule in Tamil Nadu 
MGR’s illness has upset Mis Gan¬ 
dhi’s careful calculations for the Lok 
Sabha polls. With the help of MGR, 
Mrs Gandhi had hoped to win a 
sizeable number of seats in Tamil 
Nadu to make good the inevitable 
deficit in Andhra Pradesh. Without 
MGR, her plan will fizzle out. Not 
likely to give up without a fight—this 
would mean Mrs Gandhi initiating 
series of moves in Tamil Nadu that 
will upset all calculations. 

Anita Pratap, Madras 


/•'. M. Khitiu a Mvmbev of 
ParltMiieot from Ktirnatdku, was re- 
iontiv expelled from ihe Conpresslf) 
tor aliened anti-party activities. A 
devoted "Indiiaite.” Khan hopes 
that his expulsion will be revoked. 
Chidanand Rajghatta talked to him 
in Bangalore. Excerpts: 

O g Do you still hope to be taken 
• hack into the Congress!I)? 

A: Ye.s, of course. 1 am still a 
Congress man. In fact, 1 have not yet 
been expelled. At least, not in the 
proper manner. 

Q: What do you mean bv proper 
manner? 

A; There has been no official com- 
"’unitatioi'saying 1 have been expel¬ 
led. Only the press has written about 
flaoting spokesmen of the Congres- 
s(I). Who are these spokesmen? 

Q: Moopanar and Chandulal Chan- 
drakar have gone on record... 


A: Not just that. The party is 
facing so many problems. 

Q.- You said you represent the 
sentiments of 150-200 loyalist MPs in 
the party. Why has no one come to 
your support? 

A: Who has come out against me? 
They all support me silently. What I 
am saying is what others would like 
to say. ' 

Q: How is your relationship t^th 
Rajiv Gandhi? ^ 

A: My equation with him is good. 

Q: But the general impression is 
that you have ignored him. 

A: 1 have nothing personally 
against him. The matter is with the 
party president (Mrs Gandhi). She 
will decide. 

Q: Have you tried meeting Rajiv 
Gandhi? 

A: I haven’t tried. 


me party presioent nas to 
say I am expelled. There is a proper 
procedure to expel someone. 

I ------,-, 





ExptMed Ctw greisilf MP F.M. Khan 

Q: Why did you go on a hunger 
strike? 

A: There are problems in the par¬ 
ty. I wanted to draw attention to 
them. 

• By fasting? 

: That is a Gandhian method. 
T*’ere is nothing wrong in it. If 
people in my party are going to 
object to such a method, then they 
are not Gandhians. 

Q: Specifically, who objected to 
the fast? 

A: Why should anyone? I did not 
commit a sin. See, 1 have not even 
held a press conference. 1 have not 
opened my mouth to anyone. Where 
is the question of indiscipline? 

Q: But the hunger-strike was about 
the loyalists versus newcomers issue, 
was it not? 


Q: Do you think it is unnecessary? 
A: The boss of the party is Indira 
Gandhi. 

Q: What about your links with 
Mcnaka Gandhi? ? 

A: I have met her a few times. Tlie 
rest is speculation. 

Q: The media says you have a 
bhai-bhai relationship with Akbar 
Ahmed. 

A: I have a bhai-bhai relationship 
with everyone—even with the 
opposition party leaders. I am more 
friendly with some of them than my 
own partymen. What is wrong with 
that? 

Q; You were known to be close to 
Sanjay Gandhi. Why did you not fall 
in line when Rajiv Gandhi took over? 

A: Of course, we initiated the 
process of Rajiv Gandhi entering 
politics. But even when Sanjay Gan¬ 
dhi was alive I used to oppose and 
argue with him openly. It was never 
construed as dissent. 

Q: Earlier, you were a part of 
Sanjay brigade. You were all caT-^ 
Sanjayites. Is that why Rajiv Gandhi 
is anathema to you and vice-versa? 

A: Of course, we were all close to 
Sanjay Gandhi. But, we have always 
been Indiraites. 

; WTiaf does Indiraites mean? 

: Indira Gandhi stands for certain 
ideals. She is a champion of the 
minorities and the down-trodden. 
That is what the Congress stands for. 
She is a true democrat... 

Q: After the manner in which you 
have been expelled do you still con¬ 
sider her a democrat? 

A: Till I get a letter from her 
saying I have been expelled I will 
continue to believe she is a demo¬ 
crat. 

Q: And then? ' 

A: Then let us see. + 

. I f ' 
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POLITICS 


Enter the Farmers 


With a bit of help from the Congress(I) in Karnataka 


T he biggest political event for 
$ome time in Karnataka, came 
frojin the most unlikely quarters in 
yhe second week of October. It came 
(not from the ruling Janata Party or 
the imposition Congress(I), but from 
the Karnataka Rajya Raitha Sangha, 
a potent farmers’ association that 
was partly instrumental in the down¬ 
fall m January 1983 of the Congres- 
s(I) government led by R. Gundu 
Rao. After nearly a year of delibera¬ 
tions, the leaders of the Raitha San¬ 
gha publicly announced that it would 
sponsor “people’s candidates,” in 
tne forthcoming elections The dec¬ 
laration also marked the final divide 
between the Sangha and the Janata 
Party, which the former had tacitly 
supported in the last Assembly elec- 
xfons. 

j The Sangha’s long-awaited 
announcement came in a spectacular 
' manner. On 8 October, farmers from 
all over Karnataka moved into Bang¬ 
alore in buses, trucks, trailei^ and 
tractors after a call from the Raitha 
Sangha. Old and young men and 
women made their way to the sprawl¬ 
ing Cubbon Park in the heart of the 
city. Braving the blazing sun, nearly 
150,000 ryots sat silently, soaking up 
the promises of Utopia the Sangha 
leaders unfolded before their eyes. 


For many of them it was a de/a vu 
with a difference. Nearly two years 
ago on 2 October 1982, they had 
marched into Bangalore to “wake up 
the slumbering government in the 
Vidhana Soudha.” The provocation 
then was a rash of police firings by 
the Gundu Rao government that 
claimed the lives or scores of agitat¬ 
ing farmers all over the state But 
this time, few knew the purpose of 
their Bangalore odyssey. The Janata 
government has been more circums 
pect in dealing with the lyots, 
though no more .successful than the 
Gundu Rao government in dealing 
with their pioblems. 

What followed in Cubbon Park on 
8 October was a bitter and almost 
rabid denunciation of the Janata 
government. The farmers’ leaders. 
Prof. M. D. Nanjundaswamy and 
N.D. Sundaiesh, in a venomous 
tirade against the Hegde govern¬ 
ment accused it of making use of the 
farmers’ movement to come to power 
and later ditching them The govern¬ 
ment was also charged with dividing 
the movement, an allegation 
that has some truth in it. 

The evening was rounded 
off by a rather grandiose dec¬ 
laration that spelt the entry 
of the Raitha Sangha 



FluiMni proteitiiig in Bangalore (iaset) NaiUundaswamy 


into active politics. Arguing that the 
party system had failed in utdia, the 
San^a leaders announced that they 
would initiate a process to put up 
“people’s candidates” in the forth¬ 
coming elections. These candidates 
would be selected by an elaborate 
method whereby each village would 
elect two members to form a voters’ 
council. This council would then de* 
cide upon a candidate, who would 
not belong to any political party or 
even ’ue an office-bearer of the 
Raitha Sangha. 

The manner in which the Sangha 
leaders proposed the idea of entry 
into a politics was almost a fait 
accompli. The Sangha leaders pub¬ 
licly read out an oath which the 
150,000 assembled farmers repe¬ 
ated, with their palms held up. The 
oath criticised all political parties of 
being subservient to the enemies of 
the farming community—traders, 
merchants, politicians and bureauc- 
lats—and promised to “destroy” 
them 

Strangely, not a single word was 
mentioned about the major demands 
ot the farmers like remunerative 
pi ices. As the day passed, it became 
increasingly clear that the Raitha 
Sangha had called for the rally with 
only one purpose—to take the sanc¬ 
tion of the farmers to make a politic¬ 
al debut. Even the ryots realised this 
soon enough. Relaxing under the 
shade of a tree, Mune Gowda, a 
farmer from Man- 
dya district, stron¬ 
ghold of the 
Raitha Sangha, 
said bitterly, 
“Nanjundaswamy 
is all set to become 
a politician. 1 am 
sure they will also 
exploit us and 
throw us aside.” 

The entry of the 
farmers into poli¬ 
tics on the eve of the Lok Sabha 
elections throws up a number of 
possibilities Few, including the 
Raitha Sangha members, believe 
they will win any seats The popular¬ 
ity of the Sangha is restricted to 
half-a-dozen districts, where political 
and caste polarisations will take 

C lace once the election campaign 
egins. But the Sangha’s entry will 
certainly affect the Janata Party 
more than the Congress!I). Already, 
there is a feeling that the Congres- 
s(I) IS covertly backing the Raitha 
Sangha. By the weekend, the first 
signs that the ruling Janata govern¬ 
ment was worried, showed. The nor- I 
mally calm chief minister Ramak- 
rishna Hegde publicly alleged that 
some of the Raitha Sangha leaders 
were colluding with the Congress(l) 
to bring down his government. 

Chidanand Rajghatta, Bangalore 
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ENERGY 


A Success 



Nc\\ch i ot potation to douhle ptodtu ik n i i iopiih^ and power 



l mnii cntr^v inmistci Shi\ Shnnk ii »ij)i 


W ork on iht ‘■econd mint cur <* 
the \c>vcli lifniLC Ccupuii 
tion(NL< ) a piiMic s( t toi oi miii i 
non IS now coinpU ^c \I' s j toduc 
non ot lignitt i' cKpicud to it uch i 
new high ol 11 2 rinllion tonnes ihi 
Vcai which IS tnoie than dou lit i'i 
'ncvioiis tigun ot 4 7 militoii tonn s 
Ihe pioicct ha< be* ii sutussralK 
oinpleu d and wlui .s unusual toi t 
public scctoi pioitti long betou 
schedule The second thcinial plan' 
which rh*» mnu is going to scive is 
yet to be (ompUtcd Ihe plant was 
malign.ated bv lire union incic,\ 
niinisiti \Ii I’ ‘'hiv Sh irkai on -lO 
‘septenibci Kowivei eomitu ei il 
exploit It inn will bet m at ihe t nd t I 
19S4 wht n thc'lplani is tornple it 
MI ( tic-'sidi^s owning the coiintn s 
ails pit hodci powti station has tin 
higlii St p) tnt load I tetoi iihe stan 
daid which dtttimmes the c^llieicn 
ev ot the powei plants) m tiie couii 
tt\ lfs74 17 pet cent etfii lent > leicl 
in I'lhl comparts lavoiii ibh with 
'he national a vet age ol 47 97 per 
cent Iht steond mint ciit bmli <ii a 
cost Ilf Us 204 22 et lilts mil i om 
pleted in a ic*t(<rd iinn* ot thici \cmis 
will initiallv ptotluee I 7 million 'on 
ties ot lignite pei annum tor the 
see one! thetmal station lapidU corn 
ing at the pit head at a total cost ol 
Rs 181 ciores The Inst unit of the 
S'^O MW >eeond thetmal piouei 
(I 210 MW) will commence opeia 
turn bv the end of 1981 and the othei 
two in 1986 within si\ months of «>acti 
©the I aecoi cling to the oiigmal sche 


'ult 


I'le 

\ I ii 


III c I I 1 
t t Hill I It 1 
< c I'd 
I I' s(i I 111 
I 1 e I 'll II 
On I ' 
tht i' t I I 
1 1)1 
1 U I 


Lo .d nunc cut is thus a 
1 t ill ol II toninii leial 

irh rht fust ind the 
' d plants Nit v\ill pit) 

. \ ot nowt I bs till eiiu 
mill conit 1 i gitat 
I n \ t d J an’il Nadu, 
i I lilt monsoon in 
1 s Old the penodie 
s i[ilv dm to ditter 


c \ ct Ill'll stall goveinment 
on til oil eiti UK* t oal India 
I nil ltd uul lilt laiiwass on the 
1 lilt I Ut I I t's tilt tSO \l\\ I nnoie 
I ' II 11 1)1 1 ' id't I h cirieit\ 


Boaid (TNEB) faced seveie coa 
shortages endangering its very work 
ing Non availability of roal fron 
Singareni Coal Fields has forcei 
the INFB to close down two of thi 
hve units of the Ennore plant Avei 
age production at present stands a 
120 MW, just one third of the ratei 
capacity Thus, 

steady flow of 480-50D MW a da; 
from NLC is necessary for the noi 
mal working of the slate’s Industrie' 
However, much to the ch^ 
rin of chief minister M G 
Ramachandran, a bitter controvfers; 
has risen over the distribution o 
powei from the s^ond thermal unit 
with his neighbouring states stakini 
their claims for a shaie The centre i 
also of the view that since NLC i 
undei Its wings all the southeri 
states should get a share in thi 
pov^er supply To make matter 
worse, the TNEB’s inability to pa' 
nearly Rs 80 cioies due to the NL( 
foi the powei supplied, is a maio 
embariassmeiit fot Ramachandian 
NLC officials complain o 
scarcity of funds “Aftei all, Rs 8( 
ctoies IS a lot of mones espetiallt 
since we need huge investment' 
made on all out ongoing pioject: 
besides taking up protects saiu 
iioried by the ministiv, observes t 
top official ot the coipoiatton Tht 
corpoiation needs as niueh as Rs 97: 
ciores it the plans already sane 
tioned aie to be taken up They are 
Second mine stage two laising tht 
production fiom 4 7 million tonnes tr 
10 5 intlhon tonnes pei annum with 
an investment of Rs 3^4 77 croies 
second thermal powei station stagt 
two—raising the powei output fion 
630 MW to 1470MWwith an invest 
ment of Rs 618 9S cioits 

Apart fiom this, the eoipoiatton 
has received approval fiom the ener 
gv ministiv foi inclusion in the 
seventh plan ot a third mine with a 
capacity of 11 milhon tonnes pei 
annum and a thud power station 
T Raman, Madras 




I bUSi 4. 


On a So und Track 

Granu'pnone C ompany of India is on the recovery trail 

t.t Jirv 1 *^ jKIa t CAOmA/l tC\ ml' 


W it' 111 tev now an inalienable 
pan It 'he pit ret orded audio 
and videII <a,sette entertainment 
business^. th< 38 year old Calcutta 
based Giamophone Company of In¬ 
dia (GCf I M'c ms to have at last learnt 
to live with the facts of life In the 
nick ot time, too For, even as a 
modest profit of Rs 0 8 crores on 
sales of Rs 19 42 crores in 1981-82 
gave way to a loss of Rs 4 25 crores in 
1982 83 (sa’o' Rs 12 53 crores), the 


death-knell seemed to be tolling foi 
this slow-to-change-with-the-times 
company In 1983, rumour was rife 
that 39 84 per cent shareholders 
EMI-Thojfn of UK were looking for a 
buyer and even that the Birlas were 
seriously interested And, when EMI- 
Thom coose California-based consul¬ 
tant M. H Dave as an “outsidef" 
managing director of its kmpitm Indi¬ 
an associate, replacing Ami Sud„ it 
was merely to facilitate the axeing of 
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the umbilical cord. 

But if GCI’s high profile and confi¬ 
dent publicity-cum-promotional 
binge, on the eve of this year’s fes- 
I tive season is any 

indication, the company has reco¬ 
vered sufficiently and is now busy 
planning a recovery. “We’ve just 
seen the light at the end of the 
tunnel,” says Dave, while expressing 
the hope that GCI would be able to 
biieak even in 198S. 

/ Even if this implies that 1983-84 
t will still see the company in the red, 
the fact remains that several “stem 
measures” have been taken in the 
recent past which should serve to 
pull it out of the morass. Thus, GCI 
has now stopped manufacturing con¬ 
sumer electronic products like re¬ 
cord players, styli and pick-up car¬ 
tridges and has closed its factory at 
Dombivili near Bombay. Its mother 
unit in Calcutta has begun working 
on a regular two-shift basis “to 
achieve optimum productivity.” A 
concerted effort to woo back the 
consumer was initiated and indeed 


still continues. All this taken 
together has apparently borne fruit, 
for, according to company sources, 
“the sales of records and cassettes, 
increased b^ 15 per cent and 54 per 
cent respectively between April and 
July 1983.” 

Ilie same sources say that the 
slump in sales witnessed in 1982 was 
largely caused by the sharp increase 
in the excise duty on pre-recorded 
cassettes from ei^t per cent to 26.25 
per cent imposed in February 1982. 
In mid-1983 excise duty was reduced 
to 15 per cent which helped the 
company to lower the price of casset¬ 
tes “to a more competitive level.” 

More encouragingly, EMI-Thorn 
has shown renewed interest in and 
concern for its Indian affiliate. 
Scotching all rumours, the British 
firm has been extending “technical 
assistance” to the new R$ 1.2 crores 
cassette duplication unit being set up 
at Calcutta and scheduled to go on 
stream this November. Once produc¬ 
tion begins, GCI’s pre-recorded cas¬ 
sette manufacturing capacity will 


jump up to 12 million by 1986 from 
two million produced now. By then, 
about 75 per cent of the company’s 
revenue will come from the sale of 
pre-recorded cassettes. 

However, there are difficulties to 
be overcome before GCI can start 
expecting better results. One of them 
is the inadequacy of capital. To solve 
this, the company plans to issue 
convertible debentures worth Rs 2.7 
crores. The idea is to raise the com¬ 
pany’s capital base from Rs 1.8 
crores to Rs 2.7 crores, once one- 
third of the debentures get con¬ 
verted into equity shares at par. 

Undoubtedly, GCI has so far 
steeled itself well to face the unenvi¬ 
able—and unaccustomed—position 
at the receiving end of the music, 
instead of being at the giving end. 
But the question is: Will Dave outwit 
the pirates and conduct a command 
performance that will plant the Gra¬ 
mophone Company solidly in the 
black once again? 

Kalpana Moitra, Calcutta 


HOBBIES 


A Museum for Kites 


For Bhanu Shah, it Ls a dream come true 


T he bespectacled man opened the 
large tin box reverently What he 
brought out with great affection 
were mere paper kites, albeit colour¬ 
ful. But, to Bhanu Shah, 50-year-old 
painter, poet and designer, the kites 
are more than colourful pieces of 
paper. Over the past two decades, he 
has collected over 1,300 artistic kites 
ifrom Ahmedabad, Baroda, Calcutta, 
"Benares, Jaipur, Lucknow and Surat. 
What began as a private whim of Mr 
Shah will in another six months 
become the nucleus of a unique 
museum of kites in Ahmedabad, long 
hailed as the capital of the kite- 
Hying enthusiasts of the world. 

Every year on the Makar Sankran- 
ti day, 14 January, thousands spend 
the entire day on rooftops flying 
kites, engaging in keen competition. 
“Nowhere in the world, perhaps, will 
you find so manv people on the 
rooftops for a whole day flying kites 
as in Ahmedabad." 

It was in the late Fifties that Bhanu 
Shah’s love for kites led him to buy 
unique kites. “When I see a lovely 
kite with either a floral or geometric 
design and an enchanting colour 
I combination, 1 feel a peculiar thrill— 
a sort of vibration in my whole 
‘being,” says Mr Shah. He does not 
(buy up everything that is appealing. 
He looks for rare art amon^ kites. A 
kite may look gaudy or ordinary, but 


up in the sky, against the li^ht and 
breeze, it becomes a beautiful ob¬ 
ject. Shah has cultivated an eye to 
spot such kites, and no two kites in 
his collection are the same. 

Though he has been collecting 
kites for years not many people have 
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Bhanu Shah 


seen his whole collection. “‘Kites are 
fragile and I love them as a man 
would love his children. Rarely do I 
agree to bring out all my kites for 
anybody.” Still, it has not been a 
wholly unknown collection. For the 
1981 festival of India at Phi¬ 
ladelphia, USA, 150 kites from the 
collection were sent to America for 
an exhibition in the Benjamin Frank¬ 
lin museum. 

An employee of the Ahmedabad 
Municipal Corporation, Mr Shah is 
an award winning painter and an 
expert in museology. Thus, preserva¬ 
tion of fragile kites is no problem for 
him. A year ago, it struck him that a 
museum of kites should be set up 
where people could easily view his 
collection. He has set up a trust for 
this and the municipal corporation 
has promised a place for the museum 
in the Sanskar Kendra complex in 
Ahmedabad. 

Aware that kites do nut show off in 
their own beauty when they are not 
being flown Mr Shah has visualised 
the creation of a “sky effect” in the 
museum. Kites will be kept in panels 
made up of ground glass at the back 
and of ordinary glass in the front. 
Behind the ground glass light effects 
would create a cloudy background 
for the kite in the panel. Video shows 
giving a brief history of kites and 
how to fly and make them, will be 
arranged. Plans to have some crafts¬ 
men at hand to give live demonstra¬ 
tions at the end of the visit have 
been made. A visitor can also carry 
away an artistically-made kite as a 
memento. Most of Mr Shah’s 1,300 
kites would be put on display and he 
wants to continue collecting more 
kites including foreign ones. 

Tushar Bhatt, Ahmedabad 
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PONDICHERRY 

Boomtown 


The PIPDJC has initiated an industrial revolution 


W elcome to Pondicherry’ greets 
the half buried signboard on 
the Madras highway near the Jawa- 
harlal Institute for Post-graduate 
Medical Education and Research 
(JIPMER). The former French col- 
onv is now on the threshold of rapid 
industrial development. The reason 
for the industrial boom is the lead¬ 
ership and support provided by the 
territory’s premier development 
organisation—the Pondi'iherry In¬ 
dustrial Promotion and Develop¬ 
ment Coraoration (PIPDIC). The 
story of PffDIC is the story of Pon¬ 
dicherry. In little less than a decade 
of its existence, PIPDIC, which com¬ 
bines the role of a State Finance 
Corporation (SFC) and a State In 
dustrial Development Corporation 
(SIDC) has tri^ered off a mini in¬ 
dustrial revolution in the union terri¬ 
tory. "PIPDIC has been responsible 
for the rapid industrialisation of the 
union territory. Every year, through 
PIPDIC more than 200 small-scme 
units and a dozen medium-scale un¬ 
its are added,” says Mr A. Gnana- 
sambandam, a popular figure among 
Tamil Nadu industrialists—who 
accounts for the bulk of the indust¬ 
rial investment in the region. Gnana- 
sambandam, a bureaucrat, has been 
closely associated with PIPDIC since 
its inception in 1974 with an autho¬ 
rised capital of Rs 50 lakh. Since 
then, the corporation has expanded 
and the paid up capital now stands at 
Rs 6.58 crores. Loans sanctioned in 
the financial year 1982-83 came up to 
Rs 11.37 crores. 

This had been possible even with a 
relatively unstable management at 
the top—four managing directors in 
the last 9 years—despite a clear-cut 
directive by the Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Bank of India (IDBI) that man¬ 
agerial appointments should last at 
least for three years. The present 
managing director Mrs Sumati 
Mehta, an IAS officer, took over in 
June 1983. It coincided with the 
declaration that Pondicherry be¬ 
longed to the class 'A’ industrial 
sector, making it eligible for the 
‘most backward areas’ concessions 
including a hefty central subsidy of 
2S per cent subject to a maximum of 

^Hn^^t^ planned industrial de¬ 
velopment began in Pondicherry 
only after French colonial rule en¬ 
ded to 1954. Till PIPDIC was set up 
thO tempo was very slow. Only after 
the Jlndustrial estates’ were plaimed 
by IwDIC in 1976 and the first ten i 
she^ were completed in a record I 


la. 


seven months did the development 
process begin in earnest. Despite 
frequent bureaucratic changes the 
growth rate remains high. 

"But this is possible omy in a small 
place such as Pondicherry. It may 
not be practicable elsewhere” says 
Gnanasambandam and adds that it 
takes only upto four months for a SSI 
project to be cleared. “Nearly every¬ 
one here is accessible and one can 
just walk into the room of the chief 
secretary, the highest official in the 
territory and the chairman of PIP- 



The PIPDIC registered ofllce 


Die,” echoes Mrs Mehta. Besides, 
PIPDIC’s board consists of the secre¬ 
taries for finance and industry as 
directors, the director of industries 
and a nominee of the IDBI and two 
non-official members. However, in¬ 
dustrialisation has been confined to 
mainland Pondicherry and adjacent 
Karaikal, where three PIPDIC in¬ 
dustrial estates and an ^ual number 
belonging to the union territory 
administration have been set up. 
This is because the union territoi^ 
consists of discontinuous regions in 
three different states; Pondicherry 
and Karaikal near Tamil Nadu, 
Yanam close to Andhra Pradesh and 
Mahe near Kerala. PIPDIC however, 
is dispersing industrial activity. "We 
have already started thinking in 
terms of a separate industrial estate 
in Yanam which is doss to the Kaki- 
nada port in Andhra,” says Mrs 
Mehta. 

PIPDIC has influenced every stage 


of development in Pondicherry since 
its inception. With tourism becoming 
a major industry, PIPDIC began 
financing the construction of hotels 
including the prestigious Ram Inter- 
nationaL PIPDIC is also jointly 
building a three-star hotel with die 
ITDC at Kalapet, 13 km from Pon¬ 
dicherry at a cost of Rs 92 lakh. The 
corporation has also assisted a num¬ 
ber of chemical units, pharmaceutic¬ 
al manufacturers and other unitSr in 
the small-scale and medium scale 
sector and employs over 5,000 peo¬ 
ple. PIPDIC also Offers a five year 
sales tax holiday for new units with 
the 50 per cent central sales tax 
exemption foi the next seven years. 
Power availability is adequate, but 
with demand far outstripping supp 
ly, both in Tamil Nadu from where 
power comes to Pondicherry and in 
the union territory itself, sporadic 
power cuts are being experienced 
now, the industrialists say. “Howev 
er, plans to bring a direct 230kv line 
from Neyveli Ugnite Corporation 
are being made, says Mr Gnanasam¬ 
bandam 

“PIPDIC is very selective in ec^uitjy 
participation in assisted companies,” , 
asserts Mrs Mehta. For the first time 
the corporation is taking a 14 per 
cent equity stake in a optical equip¬ 
ments unit being set up at a cost of 
Rs 1.40 crpres. Other PIPDIC pro¬ 
jects are a Rs one crore liquid pet¬ 
roleum gas cylinders concern in Tim- 
buvanai near Pondicherry, and a 
plant to manufacture 12 inch ‘Peli¬ 
can’ TV sets to be marketed next 
month at a cost of Rs 1,600 a piece. 
PIPDIC’s solely owned subsidary 
Pondicherry Electronics Limited has 
been assigned this project. The com¬ 
pany has already manufactured and 
marketed a two-band transistor 
radio with technical collaboration 
from Kerala Electronics Corporation 
(KELTRON). 

Entrepreneurs are all praise ff« 
PIPDIC. Says a chemical industry 
owner. “I chose Pondicherry because 
of the backward area incentive and 
the stable power position, a crucial 
factor in our business.” A hotel own¬ 
er said that “The bureaucratic de¬ 
lays are minimal here and tourism 
being an important industry we have 
been receiving top priority from PIP¬ 
DIC.” However, the corporation has 
stopped financing such schemes as 
the ^peak has been reached,’ accord¬ 
ing to officials. 

Two interesting developments are 
taking place on the industrial front 


now. The large units such as Ashok 
Leyland, CHEMFAB and Ponds (In¬ 
dia) are showing interest in setting 
up units. CHEMFAB is engaged in 
setting up a massive caustic soda 
plant at an estimated cost of Rs two 
crores. Ponds (India) has already se^ 
up a 100 per cent export oriented 
shoe uppers factory, 

T. Raman, Madras 








HazartlsofItiePill 

I t seems that the ills of 
the Pill are gradually de- 
creasing. Last yeafi in 
October, there wae dia- 
turbing news that taking 
the combined Pill (oes- 
trfgen plus progestogen) 

'from an early age could 
^ lead to breast cancer. Now 

I women on the Pill can find W ” - ..—-- 

reassurance in the finding of the biggest study yet on 
oral contraceptives and cancer conducted by Dr George 
Rubins at the United States Centre for Disease Control 
in Atlanta. Dr Rubios could find no evidence that the 
Pill causes breast cancer no matter how long a woman 
takes it, at least in the 20-54 age group. 

Although this finding cannot entirely refute any 
possibility that the Pill causes breast cancer, yet it does 
make a very significant contribution to the growing 
evidence to the contrary. Meanwhile, none of this 
confirms or refutes the other fear: that a woman on the 
Pill increases her chances of developing cancer of the 
cervix. Any woman taking the Pill should, therefore, 
make sure that she goes in for a regular cervical smear 

ft St. 

I -- 

Put Away the Razor 


Vaccines: A 
Breakthrough 



W omen of the world, 
bewarej that 


‘eWbeware^ that 
seeminglv innocuous 
routine m hurriedly shav¬ 
ing your armpits and dab¬ 
bing on some deodorant 
and talcum powder might 
iand you in a very painful 
situation. The JBritisii 
Medical Journal reports 
that this particular feminine practice has its own 
hazards. Some anti-perspirant sprays contain a chemical 
called aluminium trichloride and it reduces sweating. 
But, if it and the talcum powder, Mnetrate the skin 
already weakened or broken by the snaving, the irritant 
effect may lead to the formation of painful red lumps, 
jgnown as granulomata in the deeper layers of the skin. 

' BCWSIW of doubt that the causes of 

... . _ a cancer have been around 

NutUrW FOOCO for a while and we have to 

T ' delve into natural and tra- 

he next time you bhe itttional aspects of our en- 
into a succulent piece vironment to find them, 
of roast chicken, Just re- l^ce Ames, a California 
member: a bite too many University biochemist has, 
and you might welj be op after an exhaustive study, 
your way to gettmg can- concluded that most of the 
cerl So. if you me. con- carcinogens (agents that 
cemed about contOKtiog incite the developmenf of 
the dreaded diseasg then any sort of malignawar) 
stop wonyiBg about thin& dliat noO'Cmokers eneoun- 
like poUution apd tom her everyday cmne from 
wastes because celery, utural nods and traoi- 
mustard, deep fried and Qonal cooking methods, 
iroasted food m^t do die . ^Nature is not benign,* 
'(bunage first. for nays Ames ddscribing tfi 

khe cancers ateoeiated t«dc aubstancm, Includ- 

UMsy carcinoeens in 
atmou foods: 


lika poUudon apd tom 
wastes because celery, 
mustard, deep fried and 
iroasted food migbt do die 
'(bunage first, finmt for 
^he cancers ateoeiated 
^tfa smokiog. o^er can-^ 
%«■ rates have r«a;Hdniid\ 
tomtant acton the yUM ' 
Tlda goes to sbeur bagrOBd 


T here is good news for 
those who dread vac¬ 
cinations. Thanks to re¬ 
searchers in the United 
States, just a single prick 
of the needle might now 
render one immune to a 
whole lot of diseasn. The 
nature of vaccines has 
changed very little since 
the 18th century when the 
Englbh surgeon Edward 
Jenner prepared the first 



one to ward ott small pox. 
Now, a brand new concept 
in vaccines suggests a way 
of genetically manipulat¬ 
ing vaccinia, the virus 
used in small-pox vaccines 
so that it will provide im¬ 
munity against infections 
other than‘'small pox. By 
splicing (unite by inter¬ 
weaving the strands) 
genes isolated from 
herpes, hepatitis and in¬ 
fluenza viruses to the 
genetic material in vacci¬ 
nia, virologists have 

substaince called hydra¬ 
zine; celery, figs and 
parsley share a carcinogen 
that becomes activated 
light. Beans, some hero 
teas, cottonseed oil, rhu¬ 
barb, molds, fats-*all con¬ 
tain one chemical or 
another that mcreases the 
risk of cancer. What 
makes the picture still 
more gloomy is that cook¬ 
ing increases the level of 
carcinMens present in 
food. Coffee, burgt or 



already engineered hyb¬ 
rids that provoke a hj^ 
degree of immunity 
against those same dis¬ 
eases in laboratory 
animals. 

How do the researchers 
go about making the hyb- 
nd viruses? They first uo- 
late the viral gene re¬ 
sponsible fmr the organ¬ 
ism’s ’antigenic’ pcrnon, 
the protein that diough 
harmless by itself identi¬ 
fies the virus as foreign 
and alerts the body to pro¬ 
duce antibodies against 
the invader. The scientists 
then attach pieces of vac¬ 
cinia DNA to this gene and 
introduce the composite, 
or ‘recombinant’ into the 
cell infected with vaccinia. 
As the vaccinia reproduce 
in the cell, some of them 
incorporate 'the recom¬ 
binant segments. These 
altered viruses are then 
grown in cultures to be 
used as vaccines. 

The major benefit of 
thu new concept u that 
since the vaccinia is large 
enough to accomipodate a 
number of foreign gene 
segments, it might be 
possible to produce a sing¬ 
le multi-purpose vaccine 
that will guard against 
more, than a dozen infec- 
tiims.' Moreover, the gene 
in^rtion technique should 
lead to less expensive pre¬ 
parations and as these vac¬ 
cines can Jpe freeze-dried 
for easy storage they will 
prove to be a boon for the 
poor countries. 

browned food, even a 
piece of well toasted bread 
contain enough of a “horri¬ 
ble mixture of things* that 
add several grams of 
potential carcinogens to a 
typical diet. 

However, one need not 
lose hope at the thought 
that each meal might poss- | 
ibly be leading one closer 
to cancer. Some foods, cit¬ 
rus fruits and carrots, for 
example, contain natural 
anti-carcinogens such as 
vitamin C and E, selenium 
and carotene, which in¬ 
hibit or block the action of 
gene^ltering substances. 


By studying the way in 
wnich carcinogens and 
anti-carcinogens work, a 
clue to defeating cancer 
might soon be provided. 










Mowl From the pioneers in submarine batteries. 
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Car Batteries 

TJie New Standard CarBattcrv ! 

It snaps to a start. It functions fauiriessiv 
It's got a lot of stamina. It won't inak 
It's low onf maintenance, high on perforriMncc 
■ Its special high-performance platc's 
'. going long, long disian'.cs 

• StaHlda^fv car battery from the barcery i-v/stv 
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VARIETY/Khaas Baat 


fffijesh Khanna is deter- 
mM mined to ignore his 
]ady love: Tina Munim. 
This is the impression one 

f or on the sets of Adhi- 
aar. On the first day of 
the shooting, Rajesh kept 
everyone waiting, includ¬ 
ing iNna, for almost an 
hour. He finally turned up 
with a grave face and set¬ 
tled down in one corner. 
Tina tried to attract Ra- 
jesh’s attention more than 
once, but in vain. Once she 
even shrugged off her 
arrogance and walked up 
to Rajesh with an apologe¬ 
tic look, but all she could 
extract from Rajesh was a 
cold, indifferent stare. 

I f the face is the index of 
the mind, then some¬ 
thing exciting must have 
happened to Aruiia Irani. 
Ever since her return from 
abroad, Aruna can be seen 
with a smile on her lips. 
She is no longer the se¬ 
rious woman she had be¬ 
come following her broken 
engagement. Her smile is 
definitely not for the num¬ 
ber of contracts she has 
bagged. The grapevine has 
it tnat she is having an 
affair with a businessman 
and during her trip abroad 
she spent a number of 
days with him. 




Amna Irani: wedding bells? 


Rajesh and Tina in a still from Fifty-Fifty: strained relations 

4 mjad Khan has a load 
of problems. One of 
them is certainly his 
weight, lie cannot hide 
himself when he wants to. 
This is the case when he is 
with Kalpana Iyer. Amjad 
is desperately trying to 
conceal his affair with Kal 

C ana; he even chooses odd 
ours to meet her but 
thanks to his girth, he can 
be spotted by anyone from 
miles away. 

M alayalam director /. 

V. Sasi is ready to 
create another sensation. 
He started the sex wave in 
the Malayalam film indus¬ 
try when he made Her 
Sights. Sasi then switched 
to politics creating a box 
office hit with Eenadu. 
Now he is busy shooting a 
crime-thriller and already 
there is a long queue of 
distributors at his doors, 
since they expect the 
crime thriller to be 
another hit. 


R. Vijaya, say the 
mm gossip-mongers, is not 
on talking terms with her 
husband, Velayudhan. 
Reason: he is tired of his 
wife borrowing money 
from him to invest in tilina 
which fail at the box 
office. Vijaya, however, is 
certain that she will makj^ 
tons of money by backing 

more films. 

0 

A fter Jayalalitha, it 
seems MGR has found 
a discmle in Bhagyaraj.. 
Or, is Bhagyaraj preparing 
himself to step into MGR’s 
shoes? No one seems to 
know what the answer is 
but Bhagyaraj’s latest 
film, Davani Kanavugal, 
has all the ingredients of a 
typical MGR film: dances, 
fights and romantic dream 
sequences. And, of course, 
there is a blatant piece of 
propaganda. There is an 
elaborate sequence of 
MGR’s noonday meal 
scheme. The film not only 
shows children happily 
eating their noonday 
meals, but behind them is 
a huge cut-out of—guess 
who?—MGR. So strong is 
Bhagyaraj’s love for MGR 
that the actor vowed to 
give his blood to the chief 
minister, if there was need 
of it during his recent hos¬ 
pitalisation. 




KalpMMi Iyer: in ievc 











! JAIPUR: Bridegroom Herbert Malldrd 
i ran about barefoot for two hours rm 1 
: October in search of his missing shoes 
and eventually paid Rs 201 to get them 
Y hack. Ml Mallard was apparently not 
aware of the Hindu marriage custom 
I whereby the bridegroom’s shoes are 
hidden and given back only after he 
, pays money to the bride’s relatives Mr 
] Mallard was made to slip off his shoes 
before he was conducted fo the man- 
dap where he was united in wedlock 
with his fiancee, Ms Camilla Bleffeur 
Royal, in typical Rajput style. When 
[ he got off the mnndap he tound his 
footwear missing, much to his surprise. 
Unaware of the custom, he began 
shouting, “Where are my shoes?” 
Then, he began a search for them 
barefoot, lepeattiig his query. Finally, 
he had to part with Rs 201 to get them 
back but he seemed happy —Times ot 
India ( S. Saha, Calcutta) 

VARANASI: A bank here has funds of 
godliness and a capital of 15,000 mil¬ 
lion rupees. The capital is in terms of a 
handwritten name, “Ram Nam.” Situ¬ 
ated near the Vishwanath temple of 
Varanasi the bank, “Ram Nam Bank” 
was established by Mahant Chhannu 
Lai about 57 years ago. The Mahant 
claimed that hundreds of devotees 
from the country and abroad have 
“deposited Ram Nam” in the bank in 
different languages —Times of India 
(Geetha Jayaraman, Bokato) 

LUCKNOW; Israr Ahmed, a resident 
of Nakhas in Old Lucknow, has his 
heart on the right side and his liver on 
the left side. A panel of doctors of the 
King George’s Medical College, who 
pi^ented him at a news conference 
ral'e on 30 September, said that this 
case, situs inversus, was the fifth in 
the 25-year-old history of the college— 
fOndustan Times (Shweta De, New 
X^idhi) 


VARI 


GHAZIABAD. The Rama-Ravana con¬ 
frontation on stage at a Ramlila func¬ 
tion turned into a true llesh-and blood 
I affair at a village near here. The tnuii 
I playing Ravana tame to the state dead 
i drunk, barged into the hero and repe- 
s utedly banged him till he fell uiicon- 
I scions. The actor has been hospital- 
“ ised. It later transpired that the two 
f actors were involved in a land dis 
pute —Times of India lArya Ghoshal, 
Kharagpur) 

BULANDSHAHAR: The iiiiroduction 
of compulsoiy moral education in class 
IX and X by the UP high school and 
intermediate board is. ironically, a 
direct source of corruption hero. 
According to the lules, students are 
not given marks in the moral educa¬ 
tion examination hut are awarded cei- 
tificates of A. B or C category. They 
are declared failed if they do not get 
this certificate Private candidates 
heie are reportedlv tunning from one 
institution to anotliei and buying cer¬ 
tificates ranging fioin Rs 20 to Rs 50 
depending on the categoiy they 
want — Timts of India (Avinash 
(^okhale, Pune) 

KRISHNAGAR. A young woman “in 
the advanced stage of pregnancy’ 
Yielded two live bombs when st aiched 
hv the police at Durgapur under 
Ranaghat P.S. m Nadia district on 7 
October. A iiolicp party, headed by 
R.D.K. Smgh. .SP. Nadia, came here in 
search of some wanted N.ixalites. They 
grew suspii Kills when the woman, 
lying in hei bed, refused to get up. A 
seaich on her person with the help of 
the neighhouts led to the tecovery of 
the two powerful bombs—I/iJ/ati Ex¬ 
press (Sukhhir Singh, Calcutta) 


Without Comment 


I am a ganwar (villager). In fact, 
they (the press) think that I am fit 
only for ploughing fields and also 
I am too old to be in politics— 
Chat an Singh in Caravan 

Dumpy (Akbar Ahmed) was never 
a political person during Sanjay’s 
time... He used to help Menaka 
(Gandhi) in shopping those 
days—Tariq Anwar, Indian Youth 
Cougress(I) president, in Caravan 

1 don't feel that 1 am expelled at 
all —F M. Khan, MP, who was re¬ 
cently expelled from the Congres- 
s(l),iii Herald Review 

In what way is Mr Chandra 
Shekhar superior to Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi?—Satyendra Narain Si nha, 
MP and formei Bihar Janata chief 
who recently joined the Congres- 
.s(I), m Teiegtaph 

How can 1 force the 70 crore 
people of this country to vote for 
someone?—Mrs Gandhi, on why it 
was ‘iintust’ to say that she 
wanted the presidential system of 
government to get her son into 
power, quoted in Times of India 

I have nothing to do with her (Mrs 
Gandhi)—N. Bhaskara Rao, for¬ 
mer Al’ CM, after N.l. Ramarao 
was reinstalled as the chief minis¬ 
ter, ill Probe 

The staying power in the opposi¬ 
tion is not long—Ramakn.shna 
Hegde in Probe 


NKW DLI.HI: The Sriram Bharatiya 
Kald Kendra’s Ramlila ballet sche¬ 
duled for .1 October at the Fero/eshah 
Kotla giounds was abruptly cancelled 
after a group of artists led by “Ravana, 
Sita and Hanuman” .-.truck work. On .1 
October, “Ram” and a couple of dan 
cers turned uji while most of the 
others including Sita and Hanuman 
chose to stay in Ravana’s camp. I’he 
artists who sti uck woik are demanding 
better salaries, and other benefits— 
Indian Express (Arvind Choudhury, 
Calcutta) 

CHANDRAPUR. While the Ganesh 
festival was celebrated elsewhere in 
the town in the usual manner, the 
Balvir Sarvajanik Ganeshot.sava Man- 
dal deviated from the traditional way, 
thereby giving rise to a controversy. 
The idol is similar to a pose Rajesh 
Khanna takes in the controversial Hin¬ 
di film, Aaj Kaa MLA Ram Avtaar. 
Even the idol looks like the actor 
himself. According to many leaders 
and lawyers the idol seeks to defame 
MLAs (not I ord Gane$h!) —Hitavada 
(Aditya Chari, Nagpur) 


When the magic of a love affair 
went, I went too. 1 was always the 
one who walked away—Brigitte 
Bardot, quoted in The Week 



People have such a different idea 
of sarod. They can hardly believe 
that it also plays Doe-a-deer — 
Amiad Ali Khan, who recently cut 
a double album of children’s 
songs and music, quoted in India 
Today 
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BEGINNING 28 OCTOBER 1984 BY AMRITLAL 



ARIES (15 April—14 May) A 

favourable week lies ahead 
for all of you For those in 
love this IS the right time to 
gel married Servicemen will 
be rewarded for their sincerity while 
businessmen are likely to bag profitable 
contracts Friends and relatives will be 
particularly helpful this week However do 
nol neglect your health The domestic front 
may be demanding but do not lose your 
telfioer 

Good dates 28 30 and 31 
Lucky numbers 1 3 and 9 
Favourable direction South east 



LEO (IS August—14 Septem¬ 
ber) This week you must 
guard against deception a 
friend or a relative is out to 
deceive vou Professionals 
should also be circumspect in their deal 
mgs with superiors On the financial front 
law suits may cost you a lot of money The 
domestic front too will bother you but do 
not lose your temper However a journey 
towards the end of the weeK will relieve 
you of all tension 
Good dates 29 30 and 3 
Lucky numbers 5 I' and 9 
Favourable direction North east 


'Srm 



SAGinARiUi (15 Oacember— 
14 January) Friends and rela¬ 
tives will keep you busy 
throughout this week But do 
not neglect your work Those 
intending to change then profession may 
do so only with the advice of elders 
Businessmen should be cautious in their 
dealings with customers Your health will 
nifirove during ths week only if you are 
laretul about your diet Love and main 
mony aie woM signified 
Good dates 30 1 and 3 
Lucky numbers 6 7 and 9 
Favourable direction South 


TAURUS (15 May—14 June) 

Success in all your ventures 
IS a certainty this Week and 
hence push your efforts to 
the utmost There is a strong 
likelihood that some of you may gam 
through mheiitance For those employed a 
rromotion nnnol be ruled out The efforts 
of those ionnecled with the creative arts 
w II he i rowned with success But your 
health w II continue to worry you 
^ood dales 28 31 and 2 
r Lucky numbers 2 4 and & 
f Favourable direction North 




VIRGO (15 September—14 
October) This week you will 
be able to repay most of your 
debts Avoid extravagance 
and try ard save something 
for rainy days Foi those m love marnage 
's not tar away The domestic front will 
remain favourable but your health will 
worry you this week Businessmen should 
he meticulous while signing new oonlncts 
negligence may lead to a heavy loss 
Good dates 28 29 and 1 
Lucky numbers 2 3 and 4 
Favourable direction West 


CAPRICORN (15 January—14 
February) The stars are 
favourable to you this week 
(Jn the profess onal front you 
will make steady progress 
The domestic front will also rema n peace 
ful Financ ally you w II benefit from pas, 
expenditure I or those n love the phase is 
good for rriatr momal alliance^ However 
you are advist d to h« extra cautious about 
your tiealth lhi<i week 
Good dales 28 31 and 2 
Lucky numbers 2 5 and 7 
Favourable direction bouth west 



GEMINI (IS June—14 July) 

This IS a week of mixed 
(oriunes Avoid socialising 
and foncenlrate cm your 
work Relative^ may prove to 
lie a hindrance but do not lose your 
patience tai kle them diplomatically It you 
have plans to change youi career 4 is best 
to postpone I by a week On the financial 
front you may ncur loses However this is 
a lavouiable lime for matrimony and your 
health will look up 
Good dates 28 1 and 3 
Lucky numbers 3 S and / 

Favourable direction West 


LIBRA (IS October—14 
November) This is not tire 
lime to take r sks and 
businessmen in particular 
are advised against embark 
mg on new ventures Professionals shouid 
concentiate or their work tin ir o a 
chance tint some of ttiem may nv te the 
displeasure of then superiors Tfie ejomes 
tic front will be demanding but with a bit ot 
tact you can weather the phjsc Fmane ally 
you are m for a lean period 
Good dates 31 ? and 3 
Lucky numbers 3 4 and b 
Favourable direction East 


AQUARIUS (15 February—14 
March) A week ol mixed Icr 
tunes lies ahead ot you The 
oeiiod IS particularly favour 
able for studenlj> who are 
competitive examinations 
BiiSii •- men w II also find this perori 
I xirc 11 1 / he I at cm However ItnS is not a 
good perod 'or love rod matr rnorna) 
tflair mi-.under standings rnay crop up 

Your health too wiH worry you but do not 
gel disheartened 
Good dates 29 Jl and 3 
Lucky numbers 3 4 and b 
Favourable direction Last 





jit'inci lor 


fi 


bag lucrative deals Protessionals too will 
prosper this week The domestic front will 
provide you with the necessaiy inspiration 
to embark on new and challenging ven 
lures For young people romance is indi¬ 
cated A word of caution Avoid extrava¬ 
gance 

Good dates 31 2 and 3 
Lucky numbers 4 6 and 6 
Favourable direction South-west 



CANCER (15 July—14 August) 

The Stars foretell a favour 
able week for all Rare hon 
ours await sportsmen while 
businessmen are likely to 



SCORPIO (15 November—14 
December) Pc iiti lans should 
make capii it out ol ih 
ohasu thisii e jsi en w II 
also regM'er a steady prog 
ress Fconomically this is a lucky phase 
and most ot you wnl gam money or 
properly The period m also good toi those 
who will be travelling ahio id for those m 
lovo and intending to many this m the 
opportune moment to do so Keep a sharp 
eye on your health 
Good dates 1 2 and 3 
Lucky numbers 1 2 and 8 
Favourable direction North-west 


PISCES (15 March—14 April) 

Artists and sport men w ll 
receive rare hone ui ths 
wc ek The pc r od i il o 
Idvourable loi hu irrssmen 
Profession ris are -idvised Ic •’iciim 
pect n the r de il ngs w Ih the i iipc i or 
At home you may be msundei lood li, 
someone close to you F ruei n 1/ Ihi a 
bad phase avoid gambling I hc^ oei od 
also unfavourable for love and matrimony 
Do not neglect your health 
Good dates 28 )i and i 
Lucky numbers 7 8 and y 
Favourable direction Wc >' 



For those who wore born on the 4th, 13th, 22nd and 31st of any month 

You are innately egoistic Your propensity to dictate over others arises from your leadership qualii es This to an extent makes you 
unpopular Some ot you tend to indulge in fanciful thoughts and spend a lot of time daydream ng Yet another quality that makes you 
ambitious is complete faith m yourself you do not hesitate at crucial moments There is a streak of creativeness in sonie of you but 
" avoid choosing the arts as your profession 


BUNOAV 28 CXloCMc - 3 NonmMc 1984 
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Chess 


Th« prohferation of weekend tournaments 
over the past decade has produced a breed 
of resibent and fiercely tactical players The 
main reason for their style of play is the 
arduous nature of these tournaments 
Schedules of up to three games a day 
promote a propensity to try to finish off the 
opponent with a few shaip blows rather 
than ckrvall upon positional niceties 

It IS against this background that Mark 
Hebden has forced himself to the forefront 
of British chess Hardly surprisingly his 
pl^ displays all the subtlety of a forklift 
/ tnicl but nevertheless has similar impact 
I No doubt in due course his style will 
mellow but until such time we ran still 
look forward to enjoying the unashamed, 
brutality of his play 


White Hebden Black Kudrin Sicilian 
Defence 


1 P-K4 P-aB4 2 P-KB4 

Hebden s speciality which has in its time 
eliminated moie Sicilians than the God 


father 

2 P-Q4 

4 N-QB3 Q-ai 
6 N-KS B-N2 
8 P-Q4 PsP 
10 B-K3 0-0 
12 P-KR3 NxN 


3 PxP QxP 
5 IV-B3 P-KN3 
7 B-N6+ N-Q2 
9 QxP KN-B3 
11 0-0-0 Q-R4 


Kudrin (Black) 



Hebden (White) to move 


Playing to win a pawn but fuelling White a 
initiative However the natural 12 N- 
N3 13 K N1 B-K3 would lead to an 
unlucky conclusion after 14 P-ON4 O-RB 
15 B -QB1 


If 


Bridge 


When a Mediterranean cruise ship docked 
jf Athens arrangements were made (or 
excursions to the Acropolis and to Delphi 
But no' The majority remained on board to 
watch a friendly encounter between a 
French team of eight and mostly total 
opposition 


Dealer South N S vulnerable 

* A B 7 

V 10 8 B 3 2 

* A 

* A J 9 2 

N 

W E 
S 


* 0 J 10 9 
V K Q 6 4 

♦ 8 2 
* 8 7 3 


*532 

¥97 

* 10 7 6 9 4 
« 10 6 9 


* K 6 4 
V A J 

« K Q J 9 3 
« K 04 


The two Greek pairs who held the North- 
South cards aspired no higher than 3NT 
Playing with care they registered eleven 
top tricks However timoo Danaos at dona 
ferantes 


For the French Le Royer played m 6NT 
against the lead of the queen of spades 
There are ways of making this contract as 
the cards lie but his line of play was 
reasonable he won with the ace of sjaades 
in dummy and led a heart to the jack This 
gave him various chances of making extra 
tricks in hearts if the diamonds were not 
breaking West won and led a second 
sjaade breaking up the entries for a major 
suit squeeze and after that there was no 
way of finding the twelfth trick 




13 PxN N-KI 14 B-Mlll 
Maxlmieing the nwbMity of WNI0*8 forco*. 
H 14 8-Ki4 N-Q3I Bteck'* pocHiOn StMt* 
to come to iMb 

14 .. IM3R9 IS B-<IB4 
16 Q-K3 N-Q3 17 R-OS 


S^S> 


Welking toe fine 

simptify with 17 _ ___ 

RxB N-B4 20 BsP NxB 21 RxN P-QN4 
With reaweneble praepeett. 


tightrape He ehouki 
NxB iSRi^NiiQ IS 


18 B-N3 BxN 

Unfortunate necessity If 18 .. 8-83 18 
BxB PxB 20 P-QR3 picks off the Ust^ 
knight 

18 PxB O-RB^- 20 K-N1 B-K3 

OIAORAM 

21 KR-Q1H 

Beautiful play If 21 BxR 22 RxB 8iack 
cannot save both his king and oMan 
slmultanaouslyviz 22 Kfl-K123&-KS 
P-B3 24 Q-Ke> K-N2 2S B-QB1 1 

21 QR-81 22 RxNI 8aB 

After 22 PxR 23 B-BB ths flnlah la not 
difficult to visualiss 
23 RPxB P-B3 24 B-R8 PxR 
26 Q-K6+ K-R1 28 Q-K7 Retlsns. 

MICHAEL STEAN 


At the other table Chemls pramotad 
himself into 7NT Ha arrived at this ending 

* A a 
IT 10 8 

♦ — 

* N 

W E 
S 

*6 

Tie 

4i — 


4iJ 10 
U K Q 

4 

*- 


$1 

|107 


The jack of diamonds forced a tflsqard 
from West and the contract was one down. 
The deal provided 26 match points to the 
opposition who contrary to expactatior 
won the match 


TERENCE REESE 


QUESTIONS 

1 Where in India is the National Institute 
of Oceanography’ 

2 When was the Jana Gana-Mana first 
sung in an official function’ 

3 Who said and about whom He is a 
modest man He has much to be modest 
about ’ 

4 Who IS the Greek God of bouixlanes 
and frontiers’ 

5 The US journalist and author Seymour 
Hersh has named former Indian Prime 
Minister Morarji Desai as a paid CIA 
informer in his book Name the book 

6 Vatican Ciiy is the smallest country in 
J the wor^l Name the second smallest 


^SUNOAViSOdoOfi-INovemta. mx 


7 What IS the Sword of the Spint’ 

8 What do Lord Baden Powell Daniel 
Detoe Ian Fleming and Somerset 
Maugham have in common’ 

9 Which well-known test cricketer is 
nicknamed Zed’ 

10 What is the division of a state or 
country into representative constituen¬ 
cies to give one political party an advan¬ 
tage over the others called’ 

1 1 Marengo and Copenhagen were the 
names of the horses used by two military 
leaders during a famous battle in the 19th 
century Name the battle and the 
leaders ___________ 

ueBeMuedob epoj 'ueuafsiiSug 
uB ‘uo)6ui||eyv\ jo eiinQ eqt puB oOusjsy^ 


apoj epBdBuog uoejodBN ipjaduig' 
Sk81 UI oojjeiBM io eniaq em u 
fiuuepuBuiAMao 01 

SBqqv jaeuBZ uiBidso luaispiad em 6 j 
siu^B eoueOiijeiui sb peniOM Aem 8 
poG (0 pJOM am I 
azis ui seiiui be p A|uo si u ooeuoy^ g 
esnoH WUM 

0141 UI JOdUtSSIM JBMOd JO BOIJd 9I4JL 9 

'snuaujaj. k 

eejuy lueuiejo josseoons siq inoqa ijiqo 
-inijo uoisuiM iBiSiuiy^ eujud qstiug c 

Z16I. 

jeqiueoea IS uo ssbjSuoo |buoi)Bn 
UB ipuj egi JO uotsses BprioiBG eg) )v z 
BOG ui TiBUBd 1 

8U3M8NV 
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TEASKK2? 


BY SHAMLU DUDEJA AND CHAMPAK BASU 


Witsharpener 

Four pairs of boys and girls had reached the mixed 
semi-finals in their school tennis tournament. The girls 
were called Meera, Sita, Devaki and Sagari. The boys 
were Ram, Ganesh, Ramesh and Prithvi. Though Ram 
was to partner Meera, there was some confusion about 
how the others were paired, and the list that had been 
carefully worked out unfortunately had been misplaced. 
Ail that could be remembered was that: 

1. Sagari was not partnering Ganesh. 

2. Devaki and Ganesh’s brother were partners. 

3. Prithvi and Devaki’s sister were partneis. 

Can you help sort out the muddle and list the different 
sets of partners? 


Quick Think 


Complete each of the two series of figures given below 
with an appropriate figure. 


m 


y 

y 



s 

o 


o- 


What’S in a Word? 


Shape Sieuth 


There are no rights and wrongs to this game. But if you 
like cudgeling your brains to get a big scoie, try and see 
how you fare. 

What you have to do is to fill in the diagram given 
below with words horizontally You may use any word 
that fits but you may use it only once Each letter of the 
alphabet must appear at least once. And you are not 
allowed to use hyphenated words, plurals or verb tenses. 

While you are filling in the words, keep in mind the 
score each letter earns. A-^2, B=7, C-9, D/2, E=0, F^9, 
G=2, H-6,1-7, J= 3, K=4, L=5, M=9, N=8, 0=6, IV», Q 
^ 7 ^= 2 , S=l, T=8, U#3, V=8. Circled letters have 
double the value. 




Reaiiy!?! 

Have you ever wondered why Indian doctois always 
quote their fees in multiples of 16, such as Rs 12 oi Rs 
64? The reason is that to match British doctors who 
charged in guineas, doctois here quoted in mo/itns. 


Figure St Out 

Draw this figure without 
taking your pencil from 
the paper and without 
going over any line more 
than once. 



Mindbender 

This is a simple addition 
in which letters replace 
missing figures. The 
answer to the sum is cor¬ 
rect, and once you have 
replaced the letters by fi¬ 
gures, you will find that all 
nine of them are different. 
Can you find the figures to 
replace the letters? 


7 A 3 
-1^ B 4 C 


D E O F 


Missing Link 

Can you supply the mis¬ 
sing links in the grid below 
so that your answers are 
logical? 


D 

3 

5 

■ 

15 

13 

■ 

9 

10 

■ 

14 

16 

■ 

□ 

□ 

2 


Word Power 

Heie IS a list of the 
names of animals Bv 
changing |usl one lettei in 
each name, can vou make 
It into the name of another 
animal, MULE, LION, 
GOOSE, HARE, 


What’s in a 
Woitl? 

At the end of each word 
stands a LION. How many 
can you find’ 

1. A^ellow flower. 

2 A rascal and a rogue. 

3. Gold. 

4. A back seat. 

5. A horse. 
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tEASEftS 


Personality Plus 




''i '''■ 


The name of a famous person can be spelt out in the 
maze above by proceeding from the start and moving on 
to any adjacent letters, without backtracking Iht clue 
given below may help 

1 This personality was bom in Stockholm in 1S-H 

2 He patented dynamite 

3 Much of his huge foitune was from oil 

4 He was deeply concerned with the pioinodoi ol 
^international peace 

“) He left most of his enormous fortune m trust to be 
awaided each year, with distinction of nationality ot sex 
for eminence in stipulated fields 
Give yourself points according to the chai t 
Without any clue 10 

(within a minute) 

Without any clue 

(longer than a minute) 26 29 

With Hrst clue 21 2S 

With second clue 1 fi 20 

Third clue Ills 

Fourth clue b 10 

Fifth clue 1 'i 


Solutions to leasers 

Personalitv Plus SKINI 
VASA RAMANUJAN 
Codebreaker A LIITLE 
NONSENSF NOW AND 
UHEN IS RELISHED BY 
^HE WISEST MEN 

Witsharpener Since 
Mr Z did not have any fish, 
Mrs 2 was not the thief 

Mr Z could 
not have played tennis be 
cause of his injured leg, 
therefore he was not the 
thief Mis Z had dinner, so 
the other lady with Mrs Y 
who missed dinnei was Mrs 
X Since neither of them had 
-dinner, the thief was neither 
Mr X nor Mr Y 
Therefore, either Mrs X or 
Mrs Y was guilty But Mr Y 
was introduced to Mrs X at 
the party, so he could not 
have played tennis with her 
that afternoon Therefore, 
bv elimination, Mrs Y was 
the thief 

Quick Think: 16,8,4 and Z 
are their ages, adding up to 


10 Since bO-2X 30 ilit 
number ol rupees cath ic 
ceives IS obtained bv doubl 
ing her age The amounts 
therefore, are Rs 12 16 H 
and 4 

Scrambles HISIORY 
CHEMISTRY. FNGIISH 
GEOGRAPHY. SCIENCI 
GEOMETRY SiHOOl 

Blankagrams as, sat bats 
beats, blears, a stable a tab 
let’s, a seatbelt 

What’s in a Woid’ that 
that that 

S uizzbizz England 182) 
dd One Out 466 Flu 
others are multiples of 
eleven 

Solutions to Blockbuster 


»] 

iKrElpisJ 


Word Power 

Ram IS a young man of extraordinary tastes He likes 
cabbage, draughts, xylem left handers, efficiency, 
stains, opals und kleptomaniacs But he dislikes oranges, 
caiiliflowei, athletes cakes, sweets, chess, plants, vehi 
eJes and haid woik And he Joves calmness, astuteness 
and Afghanistan 

Can vou say what it is that guides his likes and 
dislikes •“ 


Blockbuster 

I ill in the ten letttis given below into the squares of 
tin II ink pvi imid so that these form eight four letter 
v\ ifi xadiiig downwards 



AR,P,E.T,R.U.LE,N 


Really? 


Tin ulIi \vi dll know 'll It inanv languages aie spoken 
111 liidi 1 cm vou Ixlievt that ol the 'iOOO diiteient 
ill liter d id Lmgodges spoken in the woild, as manv as 
S-1 ) in spoktn he It-’ 


hoi u( Kill ro Shape Sleuth 



■ipl 


HD 



Solution to Mindbcndei 



bolution to Figure It Out 

r-fii=*vn 


Witsharpener 

Ihice acquaintances, 
each accompanied by his 
wife, weie attempting to 
cross the Fatu La pass into 
Leh They had set out 
togethei m an old Ambas 
sador cat and all was well 
until they came to the 
pass Heie the road was so 
steep that the car could 
only carry two people at a 
time up the pass 
Slow and laborious though 
the jouinev vvas, there 
would have been no prob 
lem had each ot the nun 
not obiected to his wife 
tiavcliing alone with 
anotliei man 

Howe VC 1 thev weie 
tinallv able to woik things 
out and though the car 
made 11 tups they were 
finally able to cross the 
pass Canvousav how thev 
managed to do so-’ 


flllMY a October ^ 9 Novymbar 1M4 
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THE GLADIATOR BY GOSCINNY AND UNDERZO 


TME MSSUBTr AN07HE 
dlAOWiaKS Alce PUmNS ON 
*«aKT.. 







































DELHI DIARY 


The Benevolent Foreign Hand 



Kjji\ (>diidlii PKiunipdign 


T he ( ongiessd) s clei 
lion svnihol the hand 
IS 11 n IS ing attt iition 
ahioid Ihi I ( c Lilt \ isit of 
tht piii\ s super gent I il 
stLitt<)i\ R ipv (>aiidhi 
to (ii nt\ I was uiidt rt ik.tn 
with till (\pliLit puipost 
ol pionioiiiig the HI tvs 
intagt anioiu’ toieign |our 
iialisis llill ind Knowltoii 
the li iding M idison A\t 
rule I) 1 st d Aineiieui pul> 
Ik It 1 itions tiim w is tn 
g igi d lot this pill pose 
ihi Ameiiein fiiiii iatei 
eliiititii that It had pio 
Mtletl Its seiviets to Mi 


titan titeoleharge It is 
good to kntw that the rul 
mg p Ills saved a substan 
tial tmoiini of foreign tx 
ehangt iftei ill tht 
ehnigts of an Anieiiean 
PR firm must bt astrono 
mu il Iht inteiesting fta 
tort in this foitign lie up 
IS ill It the ehiet exeeutive 
of Hill and Knowltun is an 
Italian and a personal 
liitnd ot Mrs Sonia Can 
dill I hat was tin itason 
wliv Rdiiv (laiidhi got 
thill set sues liee The 
toKign hand eaii indeed 
bt benevolent somttimts 


Diplomatic 

Politician 

A ftei Sved Shahabud 
dm another career di 
plomat IS about to quit the 
Indian Foieign Service 
(IPS) to join active poll 
tits Kanwat Natwar 
Singh the man behind the 
oiganisational success of 
the seventh Non Aligned 
Meet (NAM) and the Com 
monwealih Heads of (Jov 
einment Meeting 
(CllO(iM) IS the likelv 
Congiess(I) candidate to 
contest fiom Bhaiatpui m 
Rajasthan in the next Lok 
Sabha elee turns His de 
sire to torn active politics 
was wcllknown toi long 
but with the polls louiid 
the coinei his leaving the 
diplomatic three piece 
suit and donning the khadi 
Auifcipv/ama is now eti 
tain At one stage he had 
thought of cariving on 
with his diplomatic job as 
a stcrtfaiv in the foreign 
office for somtnuic moic 
but the plans went awry 
with the lesignation tiom 
Parliament and the luling 
paitv bv the erstwhile lul 



Natwai Singh anew rule’ 


er ot Patiala, Amiinder 
Singh The ex ruler’s sistei 
IS married to Mr Natwar 
Singh In the original plan 
Mis Natwar Singh was to 
have contested the Jat 
dominated Bhaiatpur seat 
this time (lending hei hus 
band’s foimal retirement 
from the foreign office 
But now Amrindei Singh 
and his kin are led rags to 
the bulls of 1, Safdarjung 
Road Hence the need lor 
resignation from service of 
a distinguished diplomat 


The Gomti 
Waltz 


T ht two Vienna le 
turned politicians 
who have lutii entiusted 
with the luIing paiiys 
atfaiis III Uttar Pradesh 
ate now at loggeiheads A 
conli oiuation between 
Naravan DiUt liwan and 
\ishwanath Piatap Singh 
should have been foreseen 
by the political nianageis 
of the Coiigiess(I) They 
weie both cabinet minis 
teis holding impoitant 
poitfolios in tile ecntie be 
fort being sent to I’P as 
the thief mmistti and the 
PCC(l) pi evident, I espt‘c 
tively N D liwaii has 
been the leader of the 
legislature pai ty in UP tor 
two terms (fust as the 
chief minister duiing the 
Emeigeney id later as 
the leader of the opposi 
non in the fanata aavsj 
before V P Singh became 
the chief minister in 1980 
Mr Singh enjoys consider 
able organisational sup 
poit, but Mr Tiwari is bet 



V P Singh at liiggtrhiuds with N O Tiwari 


tti as an administrator To 
that extent the choice of 
the posts for the two gent 
It men was laudable, but 
the ego fdcto! was 
appaiently ignored Tradi 
tionally, the chief minister 
IS tht than man of the pai 
tv’s 20 (Joint programme 
implementation commit 
tee and the PCC(l) ptesi 
dent IS Its vice chairman 
When Mr V P Singh was 
the chief ministei.the then 
PCC(I) chief, Prof B N 
Pande was his vice 
chairman on this panel 
Simiiai ly, Mi V P Singh’s 


predecessor, Mr Sukhdeo 
Prasad, was the vice 
chairman of the panel 
headed by the former 
chief minister, Snpati Mis 
hra Now Mr Singh has 
refused to be the vice 
chairman under Mr 
Tiwari With the two 
helmsmen engaged in a 
waltz on the Uomti (after 
all at Vienna they must 
have heard of the waltz. 
The Blue Danube) the par 
ty's organisational 
machinery is gearing up 
for the elections in fits and 


The League 
leader 

T he Indian Union Mus 
lim League (lUML) 
uses the ladder as its re 
served election symbol 
The ladder may become 
prominent in many Mus 
lim dominated Lok Sabha 
constituencies in north In 
dia in the forthcoming Lok 
Sabha polls A tacit under 
standing has been reached 
between the Congre$£(I) 
and the lUML According 
to It, the lUML will put up 
Its candidate in any consti 
tuency which has a large 
number of Muslim voters 
and where the Congress(l) 
has little chance of doing 
well The “ladder,” it is 
felt, will attract the Mus¬ 
lim votes before they are 
diverted to any opposition 
partjr But the question re¬ 
mains Will the Muslim vo¬ 
ters choose to climb the 
“ladder” or vote for a 
more deserving candi- 
date> 

D. E. Nizamuddin 
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“Now my family’s favourite 
lce<reams are home-rrrade... 
wStfi Milkmaid. The smoothest, 
creamiest lce<ream and with 
that tasty difference. The 
creamy consistency of Milkmaid 
is ideal for Ice-creams. 

Give it to your kkts. In many 
flavours- 

There's w much you can do 
with i^ikmaid. Make sure it's on 
your monthly shopping list.” 

[ B 


MILKMAID ICE-CREAM . ; N, 

To aen« 4 

ingredients:. < 

ice-cream: 3 eggs, '/4tln Milkmaid, -■-* 

1 tsp. vanilla esserKe, ¥* cup milk. 

Chocolate Sauce: SOgms. butter, 

30 anris. cooking chocolate, V* tin 

Mikmidd. 

Method: 

Ice-cream: Beat the eggs, vanilla, milk and 
Milkttiald till very thick and creamy. When 
well beaten pour into tray and set in a 
fridge. 

Chocolate Sauce: Mix alt the ingredients 
arKi cook on a very gende heat till thick, 
^rve hot with Ice-cream. 


)6u.Gan do WEMiders Awith MI 
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Consider the low 
investment in Bajaj 
3-wheelers. Consider 


Left to right 1 Bare chassis, 2 Rck up van. 
3 Auto trailer 4 Autonksha, 5 Delivery van 




C 


the economy. 
Consider the 
compactness. 
Consider the ^ 

manoeuvreability. 
Every way you look 
at it, they make 
business sense for 
any local distribution. 






Rajiv Vs Menaka: IMRB Poll 









STOP PRESS: PHILIPS HAS FR(X)UCED 

iTswoMnuoimiTVSEr. 

ITS ANOIHERGUARANIEE FOR 
PRWLEM-FREEVIEWINa 


Philips have made a 1 00 million television 
sets, so naturally we know more about vi^iat our 
customers want and appreciate m a colour TV. 

For example, every Philips is FULLY 
TROPICALISED against heat and humidity, so that 
you can enjoy problem-free viewing. 

What’s more, all Philips service centres in 
India* are staffed by specially trained technicians 
to care for your Philips if you happen to buy one 
from Singapore or Hong Kong. Plus the Philips 
guarantee on after-sales service. 

Philips VCRs come in two models: Their 
features include hi^-speed video search, up to 4 
hours recording, auto play-back, time display 
and pre-programming for one event 7 days 
in a^ance. 

For colour televisions, a range of 
models are available from 14”, 16” or 20”, 
with or without remote control. All the 
models have these common features: Philips 
famous natural colour from our equally 
famous Hi-Bri picture tube, Quickstart, and 
higher brightness level for more contrast, 

VCR adaptations on all channels, 4 watts 
sound output, Automatic Fine Tuning for 
sharp pictures, low power consumption. 

Plus superior quality and service that 
comes from being the largest TV manufacturer 
in the world. 


* Phdips service centres m India; 

39143 Nesbit Road, Mazgwn, 400 010 Tel- 8725528. 
2 Heysham Road, Calcutta 700 020. td: 473621 
3. Haddows Road. Madras 600 006 Tei; 812341/7 
66 Janpath. New DeHit 110 001. Tel; 321127 





PHIUPS 

/r\ 


Released for Wormation only by 

Philips Sm^re Pvt. ltd., Lorong 1, Toa Payoh, Singapore 1231 and 
Philips Hong Kong Limited, 27th-^h Floor, Hopewel) Centre, Hong Kong. 


PHILIPS 




The Dediqree was perfect. The result inevitable. The judge picked one winner... 

...She picked four.* 







Tweeds 

The Perfect Fabric 





stop bad 



ecoy 


,‘V' r.-vi 










Give them the 

Colgate Ring of Confidence! 

Regular brushing with Colgate 
gives your family clean, fresh breath,strong healthy teeth. 

That’s the Colgate Ring of Confidence. 


This is how Colgate’s trusted formula 
works for you every time you brush; 


Bacteria grow in food particles 
trapped between teeth, causing 
bad breath and tooth decay. 

Colgate’s unique active foam 
reaches deep to remove 
odour-causing food particles 
and decay-causing bacteria. 

Regular brushing with Colgate 
gives you clean, fresh bre^ 
and strong, healthy teeth. 







Make sure your family brushes with 
Colgate after every meal. 

Stop bad breath, fight tooth decay. 

Give them the Colgate Ring of Confidence. 
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Tomorrow you could have 
themost 
of your life. 


Wet slippery roads, tricky bends the chance 
ofan accident—anytime That’s why you need Dunlop 
nylon two wheeler tyres Tyres that have the 
maximum gripping power Whether It s for scooters, 
molorryt les or light motorcycles, all EHinlop two 
wheeler tyres have a special nylon casing that 
ensures maximum structural reliability And a 
highly sophisticated tread pattern that assures 
more mileage and far superior grip 

K-137 Nylon Scooter Tyre 

Impact resistant 4 PR nylon casing to 
resist tuts Premium depth tread and 
thicker underiread for higher mileage 
Special shoulder sIpes to drain water 
Block tread pattern extending round 
the shoulder for higher 
gripping power 

K-70 ^^on Motorcycle Tyre 

A central groove extending to 
full pattern depth to drain water 
More contact area for perfect 
steering control The unique 
IT shape for maximum stability 
Special Hl-Grip compound for 
firmer grip. Suitable for both 
front and rear wheel fitment 

K-98 Njion Li^bt Motorcycle Tyre 

Combined block and ribbed tread 
pattern designed to provide better 
road gnp Full depth tread pattern and 
special tread compound for more mileage 
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Safety Through Technology 




Tl^ Lbot^ 
Caravan 

W hen Sunday was not appearing 
so much hapi^ened that if ypu 
ha9 swit^ed off your bed-lamp after 
reading the 22 April issue, adum- 
b^ed like Kumbkharan for six 
. mwhe end woji;en to teed the one 
/yolti are now reading it would make 
f little sense to you.'' 

' . (Vhat transpired during these 

months of hibernation was in fact an 
unending nightmare of rapine and 
murder. Murder of innocent people, 
murder of democratic institutions 
and the virtual transfer of power 
from the hands of politicians and 
civil servants to whom it legitimately 
belongs, to the police, para-military 
forces and the army to which it does 
not. Wake up and look around you! 
While SuNbAY slept ordinances and 
laws were {>assed depriving citizens 

t any' fundamental rights guaran- 
ed by the Constitution. Our north- 
1 western and north-eastern border 
stales are administered by the 
armed forces and there is strict cen¬ 
sorship on the news. We are totally 
in the dark about what is going on 
there except for What the govern¬ 
ment media is willing 4o reveal. By 
experience we know that is not to be 
trusted. I will illu.suate this by my 
own experiences over the last two 
months. 

I was in Hyderabad when N. T. 
Ramarao was reinstalled on his gad- 
di. Inside the old city, Hindus and 
Muslims were killing each oihei A 
curfew had been imposed and 1 was 
unable to visit Urdu bookshops near 
^hartninar. A fortnight later 1 visited 
^unjab. The etmy which had been in 
Control of the state for over four 
months showed no signs of packing ' 
up. No one knew how many men, 
W(^men and children were under de¬ 
tention, when and where they would 
be tri^ nor how and when the 
results of those trials would be 
known. To cap it all^more than four 
months after the eventJBrahma Chel-. 
laHey of the Associated Press who 
happened to be in Amritsar during 
“Operation Bluestar” and,waS able , 
to file a report reVeehog the seamie^ 
side of the military gctiop had im-’^ 
bailable wairdnts Of arrest issued 
against him. He quoted'post-mortem 
reports showing that many, men had 
their hands tied behind their backs 
and were shot in cold blood: Photo¬ 
stat copies of these reports have 
been ptiolished in seme papers. I 



have one in my possession. So far no 
journalists’ associations have raised 
thehr voices in protest against this 
blatant transgression into the free¬ 
dom of the press to report an un¬ 
palatable truth. 

I present to the readers a couplet 
in Urdu. It is always Urdu which has 
the most apt quotations for any situa-, 
tion. I picked it up in^Hyderabadi It 
is by Adeeb Sahara'npuri and whs , 
addressed to Mr Jiiinah after he - 
becapie GOvemor-^eneral of Pakis^ 
tan, The only words people who do 
not speak Urdu heed to know are 
qaafiiah (caravan), rehber (leader of 
the caravan) and rhhzun (highway 
robber). Also keep in mind tall 
claims made by our leaders about 
India’s ‘ standing in the comity of 
nations (NAM) and the Common¬ 
wealth (CHOGM) and the miney 
squandered during the ninth Asiad 
and the innumerable festivals to re¬ 
furnish India’s image abroad: 

Tod f^ar udhar kee na beat kar 
ybh Sataa qaafiiah kyon luta? 
Mujhey rebzano say gharaz na- 
been 

Terry rehberee ka saavaal hat. 
(Don’t talk to me about this and that, 
.when/ I ask why our caravan was 
looted?/ 1 am not concerned with ' 
highwaymen/It is your leadership 
that 1 question.) 

. The next couplet answers the query: 

Main haiaaodn qaafUa kyon 
Tera> rehnaafi say tha vaSsta, 
Mujhey rahiumo saygilanaheea, 
Tereey rahbaree pe mallal hay/ 
(Shall I tell you vdiy our caravanwas 
loQted?/You liad dealing with high¬ 
waymen /Against highwaymen I 
make no cOmplaint/It is your lead¬ 
ership that I lament) 


and Beards i; 

T here has been a breakthroo^ id 
the search .for hair ipestorers. 
Apparentlyia chemical substancf be- 
nedfh the skin which promotes hir¬ 
suteness has been isolated. When 
injected into a hairless head at the 
proper depth it reactivates the hair- 
growing process. Very soon bald 
pates will become a rarity and we 
will be deprived of a topic for jest, A 
thousand piticsl Despite all the Yul 
Srynners and shaven-headed Persis 
Khambattas, baldness is not beauti¬ 
ful. It may look neater, add more 
space to the face, but it will remain 
an oddity decried in pejoratives like 
baldy, ganjoo (Hindi), rode-mode 
(Punjabi). All said and done, one on 
the head is worth two that come uf£ 
Nobody has yet discovered why 
some people go bald in their youth 
while others carry their hairy crowns 
of glory to the crematoria. Or why 
some people need to shave at least 
twice a day to avoid the afternoon 
shadow about their chins while 
others (including Mongoloid race.s) 
need only shave once or twice a 
week. But it has beep established 
that hair (and nails) continue to grow 
quite some time after death- In his 
biography of Oscar Wilde, Havelock 
Ellis has recorded that when Wilde’s 
coffin was opened up to transfer his 
remains from a Paris cemetery to 
England, it was found that it had a 
growth of beard. 

Men do not mind very much if the 
growth about their chins ie sparse; it 
IS only the receding forehead that 
alarms them lest it portend their 
skulls becoming like egg-shells. It is 
understandable that barbers have 
little to say about no-hair-on-the- 
head but a lot too many about the 
face. For some obscure reason Bui- 
mese barbers embellish their saloons 
with doggerel warniijig against beard 
hazards. Burmese women don’t re¬ 
lish bearded men. To wit: 

Dear lover boy 
Your photo came 
Bu|t your doggone beard 
Won^t fit 
. T^he frame 

. < Another Example of pidgeun 
verse from a Burmese shaving saloon 
emiihasises the need to have a 
smooth chin to preserve atmarriage: 
Grandpa’s beard 
Was stiff and coarse 
And that’s what 
Caused his 
Fifth divorce 



Thafsovernisht 
Skypak serviire for you! 

There arc times, often couner service And our 

i , enough, whfen we ^ visualize hallnfwrit TNT SkypakTTbne of 

1 the reassured and smiling face the largest and most trusted 

? of a customer whose valuable courier service companies in 

j. and urgent document is ' the world With 26000 people 

0 speeding to its destination on on their toes, in 48 countries' 

f time And it gives us a lot of But being large and 

j satisfaction Especially when resourceful doesn't mean we 

“ we recall his worried, anxious take things for granted We still 

face when he enquired with us depend oh basic human 
whether it was really, qualities like efficiency and 

physically possible to meet his accountability And ebre It’s 
deadline' ' your urgency that seems to 

Speed and dependability Ier3 us wings' 

That's the essence of any 
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New Delhi^ Th6 probieot witl^ mbit 
opposipion leaders in the north U 
that they wai|t Chaud^^^i'y Chacan 
Stngh’s vote without necessarily 
wanting Chaudhary hinftelf Bowev- 
er, the leader of the “bachwattfe'’^ 
has made it clear that no bdxgtdnis 
possible on those tenhs One cad sed 
his logic, but that does not netessan> 
Ivijgiake it particularly agreeable tf 
ydt^ais could cbme tcue, all the 
i non Congress(T) parties u^uld have 
^ the Chaudhary’s policies without lus 
politics This IS not the only paradox 
of the Chaudhary syndrome He 
knows too that while his suppott Is 
substantial, it is not enough to pro¬ 
vide victory in elections he needs 
allies representing other sections of 
the population But brer since 
Chaudhary Charau Smgh entered 
the power sttuggie (and believe me 
when I say struggle fmean struggle) 
m the confusion of the late Sixties, 
no coalition built around him hgs 
,^sted more than a feW months 
,l[viiile the Chaudhary has many ex 
t cellent qualities, the one thing ,he 
lacks IS an ability to work with 
anyone for any length of time As 
wags say, the Only thiitg that always 
looks fresh m the Chaudlrary’s party 
office IS the signboard listing the 
names of the officebearers—it has to 
be constantly repainted as yet 
another general secretary loses the 
Chaudhary’s trust and consequently 
his job 

T here have been no two elections 
after 1967 in which Chaudhary 
Charan Singh has fought from the 
same party First, of course, it was 
the Congress, then after 1967 the 
Bhartiya Kranti Dal In 19^4 came 
Ai he Bhartiya Lok Dal, in 1977 it was 
Ipthe Janata, by 1980 he had formed 
the Lok Dal And tn 1985 it is going 
to be, at the moment of writing, the 
Dalit Mazdoor Kisan Party 
announced on the auspicious Sunday 
of 21 October at a press conference 
m the capital addressed jointly by 
Mr Charan Singh and ^ H N 
Bahuguna After the efforts to merge 
the L^k Dal into the Jankta floun¬ 
dered in that sea of suspieioa which 
IS the natural hobie (rf opposition 
leaders, one felt that the ChUu^havy 
might break tradition and keep 
Lok Dal alive. But once agaiii the 
party was dispensable, and the latdst 
electoral adjustment morO impor¬ 
tant Mr Charan Smgh never has any 
problem banding or disbanding his 
I own party, since the sunt of ifs 
^ strength 18 tha extent 41 %e suppovi 
\ he pemnally commands—ahd m . 

1 . . . c . 




the following IS not uicdnsidtMnb^e 
That support, however, is not instifu- 
Mnalised, it lives and dies with the 
Chaudhary. The quehion, then, of 
his heaith becomes important. As the 
oOtogeqarian leader fold this repdr- 
ter, his eyes leflecttng a Very youth¬ 
ful mischief, his health always g^ts 
better when the time comds for bat 
tie And indeed it has, he has been 
logging more campaign mi}ps ihdn 
voungei members on the opposition 
Denches But even his most ardent 
admirers cannot ignore the very sim 
pie fact that the Chaudhary’s health 
or memory is far from what it used to 
be. This is not an age at which 
poliumans should punish themselves 
with the tremendously difficult and 
wearing work of a general election 
dhmpaiga, but in our country politi¬ 
cians refuse to fade away The really 
saddening part is the Sight of the 
Humber of people who have sur¬ 
rounded the Chaudhary in the hope 
Of garnering his votes in what they 
privately call his last election cam¬ 
paign / 

M y H N Bahuguna of course has 
made a habit of joining a new 
nOlitical party on the eve of every 
general election In 1977 it was the 
janatg, in 1980 the Congress of Mrs 
fkindhi (after the famous touch-thy- 
feet ceremony by Sanjay Gandhi), 
end now it is the DMK of the North 
There has always been a rationale 
presented for each defectiOi^ demo 
cracy had to be saved in 1977 and the 
country had to be saved in 19B0 This 
time the rhetoric has been worked 
out with as much effort as before, 
bpt It sounds thin; u is very cleai 
that the only thing Mr Bahuguna 
wants to save this time is a few 
parliamentary seats for himself and 
ms friends. Anyone familiar with our 
politicians knows that if theie are 
any two who are anathema to each 
mher It is the Chaudhary and Mt 
Bahuguna The mutual anger goes a 
long way The Chaudhary’s favourite 
story of betrayal (of which there are 
plenty) jis-what Bahuguna did to him 
in the 1974 midterm elections in 
UttaP Pradesh. 

Incidentally, one of the things 
which the Dalit Mazdoor Kisan Party 
promises to do after coming to power 
ss to ban defections We await the 
future with bated breath 

B ut It IS going to be more than 
personality which is going to be 
U problem tn the new party On most 


issues, Mr charan Sitigh ind Mb 
Bghagutia hold widely dtff^ripg 
views TKat was evideiit at the maw 


S inah press conference itself, lyheh 
te question aidie as to what the 
hew partv'^ i^^ions would be with 
theBJP It wa^a good question, since 
lot the last two, veprs the LoK Dpi hgf 
been ifearcHing fui the benefits ot 
the ’’’Hindu backlash” throogh the 
BIP aiid the National Ueraticiattc 
Alliance. Having made UP 
secuiatism a fundamental aiticle of 
liK fpitb, Mt Baiiuguna wilt sUielv 
imd chumminess with the KSS- 
backed BJP a little haid to swallow, 
The Chaudharv should be leason 
able He cannot leallv hope to get 
the Support of both Mt Atal Behart 
Vaipayee’s pundil^ and Mi Bahugu 
na's muilfihs 


A daiit paitv headed bv 
Chaudhary Charan Singh^ Anv 
one who knows the relationship be 
tween the Chaudharv and hatiians in 
the constftuencv of Baghpat could be 
foi given for finding that a little 
difficult to believe One of the wavs 
that rhe Jats who dominate the con 
stituencv ensure the landslide vie 
torv of their leader is bv ensuimg 
that the harijans do not reach within 
a mile of anv polling booth In fact, 
one of the things that vou can be 
sure of 18 that the hantan vote ill 
Uttar Pradesh and Bihai will go in 
the direction opposite to Lhaudhai v 
Charan Smgh Whv aie the dalns 
being wooed bv the dehbetate inclu 
Sion of the woid in the name of the 
paitv’ Obviously, the name is the 
pi oduct of Ml Bahuguna’s brain The 
kisan part of it reflects the 
Chaudhaty’s primary concein, the 
mazdooi bit is a bow to the Congress 
si/cialism of Mr BahugUtla Dalit 
seemed to be aimed at the missing 
member of the tiiumvnate uhich 
would help the DMK ot the Noith 
%torm to victorv in the next genei al 
elections Ihedooi wascleails being 
left open for the anival of Mi lag 
liimn Ram into the DMK ot the 
North 

T he difference between the Tana 
ta Party and the DMK of the 
North could well be summed up bv a 
Wellknown slogan The Janata can 
flow be described as Chota pain at 
sukht parivar (Small lamih, happy 
family) The DMKl* is a Bada pan vat 
(Big family) now, but the presence of 
so many leaders cannot but lead to a 
dulchi (sad) situation 


shows you how a natural health tonic 
is so much better for your family. 


IDabur Chyftwanpratft 
gives your family viumins ttbd 
minerals m their natural form, 
so they are easily absorbed (qr 
your tmdy And because it has 
no chemicals or artificial 
additives, it is free from aide 
effects and is completely safe 



Chyawanpraah'^ the 
3000 year old 
health tonic 


Chyawanprash, it is 
believed was first made 3000 
years ago by the physicians 
ol the Gods for Chyawan 
Rishi 



Its pov^ers were joamcaing 
that the rishis began calling it 
‘the elixir of life* They 
believed that it built up 
icsistance to illness, kept body 
tissues young and the mind 
alert and active 


Dabur recreates the 
secret recipe of 
the rishis 

C hyawanprash remained a 
secret of the rishis lor 
ceniuiies till Dabur set up 
their hi SI Ayurvedic plant 
decades ago 

Dabur Chyawanprash 
today IS made m a highly 
automated plant with more 
than 40 natural ingredients 
The most important of these 
IS fresh amla It also contains 
dasbmool and ashtwarg 


Amla juio« hit 20 
times more vhiitthiC 
than cHiOfe Juice 

Amla, the maih ingredlObt 



of Dabur Chyawanptash, is 
the richest known source of 
vitamin C 



Or Linus Pauling twice 
winner of the Nobel Prize, 
disedverkd that vitamin C 
does more than just prev^t 
colds It revitalizes body 
tissues and slows down the 
aging process It also builds 
up your natural resistance to 


coughs and othei common 
ailments 

Dr Pauling says “Our 
bodies can fignt disease 
effectively only when we have 
in our organs and body Ituids 
enough vitamin C to enable 
our natural protective 



mechanisms to operate 
effectively*’ 




You need a 
natural tonic even 
if you’re healthy 

Far too many people 
believe that a health tonic is 
meant only foi those who arc 
sick 

That s not so Ayuiveda 
has always believed that 
prevention is better than cure 
So your family needs Dabur 
Chyawanprash—a natural 
health tonic which acts as a 
preventive, even if you re 
healthy 

Dabur Chyawanptash 
builds up your tamily s 
resistance to many diseases and 
helps to keep your whole 
family healthy 



%ur&milyis 
natural heaitl^ tonic 
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EXCLUSIVE/KuIdip Nayar 


Arrogance of the Superpowers 



' I have never 

I been able to 
make out how the 
different US Con¬ 
gress, sub¬ 

committees func¬ 
tion because what¬ 
ever the comple¬ 
xion of the admi¬ 
nistration, Demo¬ 
cratic or Republi¬ 
can, they ultimately come to serve as 
arms of the State Department and 
even the Pentagon. Their attitude 
towards Pakistan is a case in point. 

Sometime ago there were reports 
from Washington that both the 
House of Representatives and the 
Senate were so pertuibed over 
Pakistan’s nuclear programme that 
military assistance, including supply 
of the F-16s, would be stopped unless 
t|it gave a solemn assurance in this 
regard. Both the Symington and 
Glenn Amendments stood in the way 
of any nation acquiring American 
arms if it pursued a nuclear program¬ 
me. But Islamabad stuck to its guns 
and the House as well as the Senate 
relented. The amendments were 
altered to exempt Pakistan. 

A few days back, more or less the 
same ground was covered again. 
Senator Cran.ston wanted to cut aid 
to Pakistan on account of its nuclear 
programme. He was saved from the 
ignominy of a defeat on the Senate- 
floor only by a technicality. 

Instead, during the debate, there 
was an attack on India for its 
“friendship” with the Soviet Union. 
Senator James McClure said that 
shipments to India of Soviet arms 
had doubled or tripled over the last 
few years and they included some 
sophisticated weapons systems that 

nad not been |-- 

given even to Mos- /"’"''T 
cow’s communist | f 3 u 5 C inline; i 
allies. I -/• .1 5 --1 

The American 
secretary of state 
George Shultz 
wrote a letter to 
the sub-committee 
members to say; 

“The Cranston 
amendment con¬ 
fuses and compli¬ 
cates our already 
strong efforts (on 
behalf of nuclear 
non-proliferation) 
but more impor¬ 
tantly it undercuts 


the trust between our two (.ouniries 
so essential to convincing the Pakis 
tanis that our .secuiity assistance is 
both a commitment on whith they 
can rely and a basis loi considering 
non-nucleai deleiice options”. 

I think the policy ot the US admi¬ 
nistration to bolster Pakistan against 
India for “equilibrium” and to see 
that New Delhi does not have pre¬ 
eminence in the region is what US 
Congressmen have come to accept. It 
is not possible for the US administra¬ 
tion to be objective, but at least the 
elected representatives should have 
behaved differently. 1 am not refer¬ 
ring to the fresh supply of highly 
offensive and “top of the line” milit¬ 
ary equipment to Pakistan, or Presi¬ 
dent Reagan’s offer of a nuclear 
umbrella to it, but to the hearings of 
the House sub committee on Asian 
and Pacific Affairs and the House 
sub-committee on Human Rights and 
International Organisations recent¬ 
ly. The hearings were on the situa¬ 
tion in Punjab and the events that 
led to the army action on 5 June. 

We have been officially told that 
there were no hearings. But this is 
not true. People from different US 
intelligence services, including the 
CIA, appeared before the members 
of the subcommittees and briefed 
them. The assistant secretary of 
state for Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs, Richard Murphy, also 
testified before the sub-committees. 
In fact, secessionist Sikh leaders at a 
rally held recently in l.x)s Angeles 
have asserted that the Senate had 
held a closed-door hearing on Pun¬ 
jab, and that American intelligence 
officials among other things, had 
said that neither the US nor the 
Pakistani government was involved 


lisC Cheroenkel 

If ih^oodwiti. extends ‘ 

•I'Co ^rts / 



in the Punjab developments. 

The US administration continues 
to deny that there was a hearing and 
the argument put forth is the remark 
by Bill Baines, staff director of the 
House sub-committee on Asian and 
Pacific Affdiis He .said, “It was not 
what we call a hearing; there was no 
record published or anything like 
that.” But the US administration has 
not publicised his other observation 
that the “briefing was held at the 
request of the two sub committees.” 
And the word he used more than 
once was “briefing ” 

In fact, when he was asked recent¬ 
ly whether any action was planned 
by the sub-committees, he said; 
“There won’t be any time foi any 
action ” So, it is no use denying the 
fact that theie weie hearings. The 
point 1 am tiying to make is that 
when It comes to India, Washington 
does not stop even at interfering in 
Its internal affairs. 

1 do not want to bring in here the 
open backing some of the US repre¬ 
sentatives and Senatois have been 
giving to Ganga Singh Dhillon and 
Jagjit Singh Chauhan, the Khalistan 
protagonists. 1 am confining myself 
to the hearings about the happenings 
in India, and this is a serious mattei. 
How would Wa.shington react if the 
Parliament consultative committee 
on foreign affairs were to discuss the 
way Red Indians had been extermin¬ 
ated in America or how blacks and 
the Puerto Ricans are being discri¬ 
minated against in an otherwise free 
society? 

In fact, the two superpowers are so 
arrogant that they do not care for the 
sensitivities of other powers, much 
less the third world countries. The 
Soviet Union’s occupation of Afgha¬ 
nistan since Dec¬ 
ember 1979 IS a 
worse example of 
interference in 
another country’s 
affairs than the 
hearings by US 
Congress sub¬ 
committees. But 
the attitude be¬ 
hind the two is the 
same; the big pow¬ 
ers are free to do 
what they like in 
their own interest 
without worrying 
about what others 
feel. Might is ev¬ 
erything. 










Can Menaka Stop Rajiv? 


/ al snppo) icrs of Rafiv ihnuUu Hiking the cue from their leader, dismiss 

Menaka Cnindhi as no factor at all. 

I he opposition is convim ed that it has got a winner in Menaka Gandhi, at 

least in the constitiiencv of Amethi, I 

IV(' dei hied to ask IMRIi, the well-known market research agency, to go into 
the villages of Amethi and ti v and find out. Vhey discovered that the hue hero 
<d Amethi is Sanjav Gandhi. Hut when tpieslioned as to who they preferred 
between their hero's brother and Ins widow, Rajiv Gandhi emerged far ahead: 
75 pel c eni said ihe\ weie t ommitted to him, while only 12 per cent showed 
ecpuillv candid fei voiii for Menaka. Rut those who might conclude that the 
elei lion is as good as <pver might pause to consider that 42 per cent refused to 
i*i\ e any opinion, and there is always a tendency in ap electorate unused to 
polling to sa\ that ifies are undecided if they have reservations about the ruling 
pints I he difference i oiild disappear in the heat of an election campaign. 

the ofil\ thing w'fiu h is clear is that only the person seen as the true heir of • 
Sanim Gandhi will win from Amethi. Sliubhabrala Bhwthxchdryd examines 
the histors of this unupie familv war; Madhu Jain accompanies Rajiv Gandhi 
on a II ip to Ills constituency: while another part oj our cover story provider 
details of the IMRH poll commissioned by Svsjo.w. 









T he faintly feud in the Prime 
Minister’s household, which 
started soon after the death 
of Sanjay Gandhi, is about to 
be put to the acid test soon Despite 
prophets of doom and political pun 
dits predicting that the eighth gener 
al elections to the Lok Sabha may 
not be held on schedule, that is, 
ibefore the expirv of the life of the 
'seventh Lok Sabha on 20 January 
1985, feverish activity is on at least 
111 one constituency—Amethi—a ru 
ral constituency neat Lucknow and 
contiguous to Mrs Gandhi’s own 
famous constituency, Rae Rareili 
(Mrs Gandhi won it back in 1980, but 
preferred to retain the Medak Lok 
Sabha seat As a result another mem 
ber of the Nehru family, Arun Nehru, 
a business executive from Calcutta, 
suddenly shot into ^mlincal promin¬ 
ence when he contested the byelec 
tions and won) 

1 he election campaign in Ainethi 
in fact began in Octobei 1982 After 
hdiing walked out of the Nehru 
(,andhi household and dei ided to 
chalt out liei own, independent, puli 
titdl caieei Saniav Gandhi’s widow 
Menaka Gandhi took Amethi bv 
s(OiR| in the autumn of 1982 when 
site undettook hei fust whnlwind 
fphi of the ctWstrtueni \ Amethi is 


piesentlv represented by her 
biother inlaw Raiiv Gandhi the su 
pel general secret.u v of the Congies 
s(I» Dui mg that tour this coiiespon 
dent saw a tianstoimation in Mena 
ka Ihe same Menaka (jandhi who 
had been leading out piepared 
speeches i ighf from the fust meeting 
addiessed by hei in lucknow on 28 
Mciich 1982 thiew awav her notes 
aftei she saw the lesponse of the 
ciowds of Amethi Hei first majoi 
public meeting was held at fais 
wheit she saw a irowd which re 
minded her of the public meetings 
addiessed bv hei late husband dui 
ing his election campaign At )dis 
Menaka (>andhi’s speech was paitial 
Iv extempoie Ihe next moining at 
Muiishiganj she did nut even glance 
at any piepaied speech Theieaftei 
she has emerged as a powetfui pub 
Ik speakei If in India we had a 
system of candidates debating issues 
from a public platform then beyond 
doubt Menaka Gandhi would have 
t7ulled off seveial winning punches 
against Rajtv Gandhi 

The battlelmes which have been 
drawn in Amethi. aie not based on 
the ideology pi ogi amines the de 
bating ability of the candidates or 
even the traditional caste tactuis 
Sint? May 1976. when Saniav Gun 


din fust decided to make Amethi his 
spiingboaid to the Pailiament of 
India dc^velupmeiital woik has he 
come the unique ciiteiiun heie In 
Ma\ 197f) Saniav Gandhi asked the 
Youth Congicss to oiganise a colun 
lai V vvoik camp m Amt thi and voutt 
teadeis and othei VIPs from all over 
the coimtiv /eioed m on Amethi to 
paitiiipate in the tamp When too 
manv VIPs gathei at a plate dt 
velopmmt.il woik cettamlv taki s 
plate —but, olilv on papi i Sunt 
197() Amethi has been piomised tht 
moon But tht sours have nttii 
aspiicti to bt astioiiomeis Mcnika 
Cijndhi s advantage tod.tv is that 
she tan ciHitise tlu govtiniiuni tot 
Its lapses and no one leallv ixpciis 
hei to delivci the gootls I oi R qiv 
Gandhi the unfiilfilUd piomists ot 
Saniav (landlu too aie lialiilints 
Apatt tiom his own piomists In has 
111 fulfil those m idt bv his dtit istd 
hi othei on whicli \1tniki (.andhi is 
basing hei polifits and is ui icking 
tht pit sent govtinimnt 

In the past ivvo vtais in m\ mod 
ein mdiistiHs li ivt In in plaiiiitd 
and set up III \nieilii I lit difftuiitc 
111 tlu appiouii ot tht iwo sons ot 
Mis Indiia (■ indhi is tv idem tiom 
tht wav the plans lot tht mdus 
tiialisation of Amt tin have been 








ch ingt'd Mu* main ihiust was to ho 
at tiu iiuliisiital estate at l.igdish 
pill w Ilf I o Sail laV Oandhi had laid a 
toiiiui moil Slone in Nosttnbei 1976 
Mis dfU it in tin 1977 polls shelved 
tht plans, which wtie lesivcd soon 
altei the (anuais 1080 lesuiieciion 
of Sania\ (landhi In his scheme tot 
[tigdishpui small units weit to he 
set up with tmphasis on the setting 
iipotan Indiisiiial Iiaining Institute 
dill In his scheme of things the 
heiitlits ot indiistt lalisation would 
liate pel ciliated to the voteis of 
Amt till and its ntighhniii hood To 
dav theie is no sign of the ITI A Rs 
70 emu unit of the piemiei public 
see till flint Bhai at Heavy Hectiicals 
ltd (BHll ) has been set up with 
sophisticated lapanese tie ups The 
total tubs Cl rated aie aiound 700, ot 
which not even OO have gone to the 
local iieople The number of lobs 
which will bt cieated foi the local 
people b\ the Rs 794 cioie feitiliser 
plant at lagdishpiii, the foundation 
stone ot which was laid bv the I’lime 
Ministei on 19 Octobei will not be 
manv While (.nlf monev has been 
oiganised loi this plant and the 
Bombas High gas pipeline diveited 
to I each lagdishpin, tht piime con 
ctin ceitainlv has not been the well 
being of the local people Hit mod 
(III Hindustan Aeronautics ltd 
dl VI) plant at Kotwa in this consti 
liitncv too, does not hold the piom 
ise of too manv jobs 
A visit to the Amethi pailiamen 
taiv tonstitiieni V would show a 
study in contrast On the one hand 
theie are diistv village roads, the 
plans for metalled roads have largely 
lemained on the drawing boaids 
Stinking wells as the only source of 
dt inking water is as much a reality in 
Amethi as in the test of the country 
On the othei hand, double storeyed 
apaitments for the staff of the public 
settoi units BHLL and HAL factor 
les and modern guest houses and 
motels are also to be seen The 


San lay Gandhi Meniotial Hospital 
neai Amethi which is undei con 
stiuction foi the past two yeais and 
pi onuses to piovide ultiamodern 
me dical equipment (will leading doc 
tois leave then (tiattice in big towns 
to man this hospital’) has so fat 
onl\ one completed wing the guest 
house A Rs 60 lakh spoils stadium is 
also planned So is a deer park 
Picnic huts and motels ate to dot the 
iiiral constituency While all this 
may sound \ ery exciting to the urban 
elite. It mcaiislittle to the villagers 
Monev is being lavishly spent on the 
• upliftment" of Amethi area But the 
end pioduct is too urban oriented to 
generate enthusiasm among vdters 

R aiiv Gandhi undertook a 
pdda\dttd of the constituency in 
the thud week of October The 
sleepy village ot Simrah was chosen 



Menaka Gandhi lampaliinlntc in Amethi 


as the focal point of his campaign 
The villagers wanted to speak to him 
about their woes—not about the fer¬ 
tiliser and galvanised sheet plants, 
or the double storeyed houses of the 
BHEL and HAL staff They wanted 
to tell him their pioblems roads, 
drinking water, electricity and 
irrigation facilities This was Rajiv 
Gandhi’s first visit to Simrah The 
village ptadhan (chief), Mansa Ram 
Tiipathi, had looked forward to this 
visit because his woid counts duiiqlg 
the elections The workers of the 
political paities pamper him during 
the elections to get the votes from 
Simrah His has been a “ttaditional 
Congiess” village Iherefore, the 
ariival of the Congress(I) super 
general societalv, was an important 
occasion foi Simiah 
Rajiv Gandhi arrived in the village 
flanked bv two ministeis Veer Baha 
dui Singh the powerful cabinet 
ministei from Lucknow who has 
been looking afiei Amethi since the 
days of Sanjay Gandhi (when he was 
the deputy minister for 
excise in the Naiayan Dutt Iiwari 
ministiv in the Emergenev, Mr Singh ' 
was picked bv Sanjay Gandhi as the 
constituencv manager, he grew in 
stature and now his name is men 
tioned whenever a chief mihisterial 
change is in the offing) and Mr 
Sanjav Singh the local MLA and a 
minister of state in the state govern 
ment, who is the present campaign 
manager for Raiiv Gandhi Sanjav 
Singh’s father, the former Raja of 
Amethi, Rananjav Singh, is woiship 
ped by the local people It was the 
friendship of Sanjav Singh and ban 
jav Gandhi, coupled with the con 
tiguity of Amethi to Rae Bareili 
which had made Sanjay Gandhi 
choose Amethi as his constituency 
Ihe visit of Rajiv Gandhi to Sim¬ 
rah made the villagers forget that 
the approach toad to their village is 'V j 
nothing but a mudtiack full of 
potholes On paper, monev has been 
given to the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment (PWD) for a metalled road, but 
the monev has vet to see the light of 
dav A canal had been dug to irrigate 
the fields ot Simrah, but due to 
defects while digging the canal, 
sufficient water for irrigation cannot 
come through it The hanjan basti 
has no electric »v (because the han- 
jans are unable to pay under the 
table to get the connections from the 
electricity board) The stagnant well 
which IS the only source of dnnking 
water in the hibijan basti of Simrah 
too, was forgotten bv the villagers 
when, to the accompaniment of 
drumbeats they welcomed the grand- ^ 
son of JawaharlalNehru and the son 
of Indira Gandhi They had, at first, / 
sent his younger brother and then 
himself to the Lok Sabha, but their 
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condition hns remanied the same 
The arrival of the VIPs from Delhi 
and ILucknow pushed the pracUian, 
Mansa Ram Tnpatbi, uito the back¬ 
ground While Hajiv Gandhi was 
taken round the village, he made no 
commitments but looked sympathe¬ 
tic whenever the villagets narrated 
then tales of woe After some time, it 
was lemembered that in a tradition¬ 
al Indian village, the pradhan ax- 
istfcd and Mr Tn^athi was taken to 
m3^ Rd}iv Gandhi After their usual 
i complaints, some young people 
r pleaded that at least a road should 
be provided Rapv Gandhi smiled at 
them, but there was no assurance 
from him At the time of the elec¬ 
tions will this smile work’ However, 
Rajiv Gandhi’s advantage at Simrah 
IS the fact that his pitncipal oppo¬ 
nent, Menaka Gandhi, has not vi 
Sited the area so fat Her detractors 
point out that Menaka and her cam 
paign are confined to the area with 
metalled roads and they stop at the 
dust tracks A lot of dust will be 
I used on these same tracks in the 
^ c ming elections For the mbabi 
I ants of 1, Safdarjung Road in New 
!' Delhi, with the sole exception of Mrs 
I Indiia (idndhi heiself, the dust 
tracks are not the best roads to be 
used While Menaka, since she left 
the Prime Ministei’s house, has got 
used to the common ways of life, for 
Rajiv Gandhi and his Italian born 
wife Sonia, dust does create prob 
lems 

Which way will the voter go m the 
elections’ Menaka Gandhi certainly 
has moie appeal because she speaks 
their language she points out the 
government’s shortcomings (which 
she herself can do nothing about) 
and Rajiv Gandhi smiles coyly when 
he IS confronted with the same facts 

r Menaka Gandhi’s meetings certainly 
1 an atti act more crowds because of 
hei populai appeal and easy accessi¬ 
bility In the case of Rajiv Gandhi, 
even if one can get past the security 
cQidon the VIP sycophants around 
him prove to be an indomitable for¬ 
tress The voters of Amethi know 
that they can be promised more 
facilities (even if they remain unful 
filled) by voting for the person who 
can be influential in New Delhi. If 
the election winds blow Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi’s way, then the next MP from 
Amethi can be him If it is in favour 
of Menaka Gandhi's opposition com¬ 
bine, then she could well enter the 
next Lok Sabha A large sectien of 
the Amethi voters are undecided. 
When the elections are to be fought 
on the basis of personalities and not 
' ideology, it is but natural that the 
r voter will play his cards dose to 
[ chest till the last moment 

Rajiv-Gutdhi’s one disadvantage 
I, is hM-eousMi, Area Nehru, who repre¬ 



sents neighbouring Rae Bareili The 
fact that Mrs Gandhi herself is not 
satisfied with the way her nephew 
has handled her and her late hus 
band, Feroze Gandhi's constituency 
is evidenced trom the frequent visits 
she has been making to Rae Bareili 
and Amethi since the beginning pf 
19g4 Arun Nehru, incidentally, was 
Menaka Gandhi’s choice for the 
byelection ticket He was a success¬ 
ful business manager who had a 
meteoric nse in his carem* as a 
master salesman But bis aggressive 
salesmanlike qualities have not cre¬ 
ated a very happy image m politics 
In Rae Bareili he is not known for lus 
kindness pr suave manners. If Arun 
Nehru is Rajiw Gapdhi’s neighbour¬ 
ing candidate^ then Menaka G«i- 
dhi's choice of Arun Nehru in i9M 
may well prove benefKial to her- 
fiovlever, there are possibilities 
that Mrs Indira Gaiidht herself Way 
seek a mandate from Rae Bareilionce 
again. Medak, her present consti¬ 
tuency. is in Andhra Pradesh. The 
Russian-aided armoured car manu- 


factunng plant of the Indian Ordn 
ance Factories which is being set up 
in Medak may not be very helpful in 
removing the chinks in the Congres 
s(I) armour m Andhra Pradesh Re 
cently, some recorded cassettes for 
the Amethi campaign of Rajiv Gan 
dht have been distributed in the 
constituency. A song in the local 
Awadhi dialect Is significant 
“Din we Amethi mein jaaga hamar 
piya 

Gori Amethi mem laaga hamar 
}iya 

Rai Bvpthaar Amethi 
Neluv^ ife naau, ihar ahar bea 
^ne 'mem aula suhaga hamar 
piya " CJhe emphasis is on the last 
part, which means, when Amethi has 
Nehru’s ipandson and Rae Bareili has 
his dau^ter. it is like adding an 
extra gbtter to the gold ) 

If Mrs Gandhi and Rajiv Gandhi 
stand from Amethi and Rae Bareili, 
respectively, it will be a formidable 
combine voters of Amethi and 
Rgc Bereib hold the future of India’s 
dynastic politics in their hands 
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Who Win Win in AmetH? 


SiiNiJ'iv commissioned the Indian Market Research Bureau (IMRB) to assess 
the election prospects of Rajiv Gandhi and Menaka Gandhi 
in Amethi. This opinion poll was conducted in 25 villages spread out 
equally over all the five Assembly segments of Amethi. The interviewees for the 
poll—numbering between 2,000 and 2,500 people—were selected * 

from the electoral rolls. 

If an election to the Lok Sabha were to take place tomorrow, and Ba)lv Gandhi of the Congre8S(l) and Menaka Gandhi of 
the Rashtrlya Sanjay Manch were amohg the candidates for this constituency, whom wduld you vote for? 


Age 



All 

Male 

Female Up to 
25 

26- 

40 

41- 

55 

56 

and 

above 

Muslim 

Him 


% 

■ ■% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Rajiv Gandhi 

453 • 

49 8 

38 8 

50 6 

45 7 

43 8 

42 7 

39 3 

46 5 

Menaka Gandhi 

11 9 

11 9 

119 

181 

11 8 

106 

10 9 

16 2 

11 0 

Others 

05 

04 

06 

OJ 

05 

05 

04 

— 

06 

Will not vole 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Undecided 

42 4 

37 9 

488 

330 

42 0 

451 

46 1 

44 6 

42 0 



Those voting for Rajiv Gandhi: Why would you vote for Rajiv Gandhi? 



All 

Male 

Female 


li 

% 

■ "% 

Good and capable 
leader 

508 

51 1 

50 4 

From Congreas(l) 

40 4 

38 7 

43 4 

Will benefit people 
of Amethi 

544 

56 5 

50 8 

Is Indira Gandhis son 

62 

69 

48 

Others 

31 

33 

29 

Those voting for Menaka Gandhi: 



Why would you vote for Menaka Gandhi? 



All 

Male 

Female 

Good and capable 

n 

” "% 

% 

leader 

43 4 

47 5 

36 9 

From Raahtrlya Sanjay 
VIchar Manch 

183 

188 

18 3 

Widow of Sanjay 
Gandhi 

524 

48 1 

60 3 

Opposing Mrs Indira 

11 3 

14 4 

71 

Gandhi 

Others 

7 1 

6 1 

87 


Awareness of recent political happenings In 
Andhra Pradesh and Jammu & Kashmir 


Andhra 

Jammu A Kashmir 

% 

% 


Claimed aware 

47 

43 

Correctly aware 

39 

35 

Correctly aware of any one 4 5% 
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since Menaka Gandhi Is Sanjay Gandhi’s widow, will you consider her more favoursbiy as a candidate or less 
favourably as a candidate or will it not make any diffarence to. you? 



All 

Male 

Female 


% 

% 

% 

More favourably 

23.8 

24.3 

23.2 

Laaa favourably 

8.1 

9.0 

6.9 

No diffarenca 

42.6 

45.6 

38.2 

No opinion 

25.5 

21.1 

31.7 
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Rajiv Gandhi’s Whistlestop Tour 


While Rajiv Gandhi addressed the crowds, mfe Sonia tended to the sick 

T he Amethi man or woman now | Shakorbawi, “While Rajiv Gandhi | from Tarapur guest house near 
knows just how pret lous his or I keeps saying that he is fulfilling the dishpur with the MLA of Tiloi,: 


I knows just how preiious his or 
her vote is “Each brick here has 
value,” says Ram Bhajore, a farmer 
in liioi Assembly constituency If 
Rajiv Gandhi tome$ with promises 
(the Rs 700crote fertihzei plant 
near lagdishpur, for example), 
Menaka Gandhi is sure to follow on 
his nail, knocking down some of 
what her brother-in law has 
achieved Suppoiters of both camps 
often paint over each other’s posters 
The irony of the mattei is that Rajiv 
G.indhi keeps inaugurating hospitals 
(Amethi is to have a sOO bed hospital 
named after Sanjay Gandhi, while 
Lucknow’s largest hospital does not 
have that many beds) and factories 
in the name of his younger brother 
But the benefits often go to Menaka 
who storms in after Rajiv Gandhi 
and cashes in on her husband’s 
name 

But the question is Who has really 
inherited the mantle of Satijay Can 
dhi, his wile or his brother’ Sanjay 
Gandhi, in fact, appeals to loom 
laigei now than when he was ajive 
Says a cynical t^a attendant near 


Shakurbazai, “While Rajiv Gandhi 
keeps saying that he is fulfilling the 
dieatns of his younger brother, he is 
actually bughtening the dieams of 
Menaka Gandhi "In Amefhi, as in 
much of the rest of UP, the 24 hours 
before the polls is likely to be deci¬ 
sive and oven on that last day the 
“political winds" might change their 
direction between dawn and dusk. 
Today, however, no wind blows in 
Amethi Except for those clouds of 
dust in the wake of the white Ambas 
sadois spilling over with MLAs and 
their hangers on, which this corres 
pondeiit saw being sent back by 
Rajiv Gandhi who has decided to 
woo his constituency quietly 
Rajiv Gandhi had decided to play 
the invisible man on the last day of 
his three day trip to Amethi at the 
end of September He did not want 
any MlJ^s around him Nobody, in 
fact, in Amethi knew where he was, 
although he had during the two pre¬ 
vious days, inaugiuated a number of 
factories (scooters, cement works) 
uith the usual fanfare 
Mi Gandhi set off on the morning 
of the last day in his constituency 


from Tarapur guest house near Jag- 
dishpur with the MLA of Tiloi, Hgji 
Muhammad Wasi, accompanied bir a 
video camera crew While he was at 
the wheel of a yellijjv jeep, security , 
men in another jeep followed him, 
So successful was he in keeping 
himself away from the public eye, 
that in our five hour search through 
Amethi we were often told that he 
had returned to Delhi All we were 
told was “NTR ’’ (NTR in the parl¬ 
ance ot Lucknow’s journalists now 
means “Nothing to Report” as far as 
Rajiv Gandhi’s visitsgo ) 

Mr Gandhi, when we finally caught 
up with him, was addressing school 
children near Rajafathepura and 
appeared to be concentrating on the 
Muslim pockets in the area The Mat 
byelections in which the Congress(f) 
fared badly (36 UP ministers in their ’ 
white Ambassadors could not match 
the Rashtnya Sanjay Manch workers 
with their bicycles and jeeps in 
Maliabad) had been a particularly 
bitter lesson Most of the one-lakh 
Muslim voters are likely to vote for 
Menaka Gandhi Akbar Ahmed is an 
important factor, as are the Hindu- 
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Muslim riots in Bhiwandi and Mora 
dabad 

But the local issues will tip the 
scales Some of the Muslim farmers 
we met near Rajafathepura (Rajiv 
Gandhi was just two kilometres 
away) were particularly angry about 
a new road (Rasta Mahophula) which 
was to have been made Since it was 
going to cut through the land of a 
“Cangress(I) big shot,” as Noor 
Molpimmad, a farmer told me, the 
til eject had pioved abortive “We 
tiave always voted for the Congress 
ibut now look at what they are doing 
The pool man gets nothing We have 
many complaints ” added Nooi 
Mohammad 

Meanwhile, Rajiv Gandhi was 
promising the schoolchildren (who 
were lucky enough to get a holiday 
that dav, courtesy Mr Gandhi and 
the obliging schoolmaster) a bigger 
playground by 14 November They 
were also told about the benefits of 
the new fertilirer factory which 
would cost over Rs 700 croies Mr 
C^indhi then asked the children if 
tlicy knew how much money this 
^\as Answering his own question he 
said that “if one were to stack up all 
the notes it would be '500 kilometres 
high Or, line the load all the way to 
Delhi ” 

Next on Mr Gandhi’s whistlestop 
tup weie several villages, predomi¬ 
nantly Harijan or Muslim Men and 
women, especially old women, came 
forth touching his feet with their 
tales of woe Phula, almost blind, 
with a disabled son, was given a 
pension by Mr Gandhi He asked the 
local MLA to note it down Others 
were promised that “the matter 
would be looked into ” 

No wild promises, no tough talk 
This appears to be the style of Rajiy 
Tn f r“ of tf ■ illages near 
' '' '-ondhi politely re 

N*. Jested oi.e of the local agricuituial 
experts to examine the infected pad 
dy crop, adding that it would be 
“better if he did it right away ” One 
of the people standing there was 
overheard saying “Look at the dif 
ference between him and Sanjay 
Gandhi Rajiv Gandhi requests peo 
pie, his brother would have ordered 
them In UP bholapan (innocence) 
does not work he is on a guriraha 
(lost path) ” 

Dynamic Rajiv Gandhi certainly 
does not appear to be but what 
struck this correspondent was his 
fast walk through muddy fields My 
attention was drawn to Mr Gandhi’s 
feet because I had been told by a 
Ijoumalist-in Lucknow that Menaka 
Gandhi had been telling people that 
*Rajiv Gandhi could not walk fast 
'because he had gout. Other stories 



Ra|b (tiindhl en|mtng the hiispttalllv of the people of Amcthl 


heard about the PM’s son in the area 
II o ‘oat h*" “licks his lips” to look 


jpung a ’!■ 


’iPs video all day 


A methi IS essentially a family 
affair, involving one man and 
three women two behind the man 
and one against Menaka charges 
headlong with her icy, green eyed 
chevalier, Akbar Ahmed Mr 
IS helped by his twin, Asghar While 
Mr Gandhi does not have Akbar 
Ahmed or his twin, he does have 
Soma This Mrs Gandhi, has rather 
quietly and shyly, been visiting 
Amethi every month over the last 
two years, making in her own way a 
soft assault on the women’s votes 
which partly have and could easily 
go the Menaka way. 

Soma Gandhi wore a rather pained 
expression when we came across her 


at an impromptu medical camp set 
up in the Shakurbazar area where 
she, head covered with a Rajasthani 
blue and white sari and a waistlong 
blouse, played, rather effectively. 
Florence Nightingale squirting Albu 
cid diops in the eyes of all and 
sundry Soma Gandhi shuns public 
ity much as Menaka Gandhi seeks 
It The “magic” of Albucid drops 
- nrks in rh^se medical camps which 
ha’ p sorurg up o ermght m isolated 
hamlct<- Mrs .Sonia Gandhi, escorted 
by Arun Singh and his wife Nina, the 
relevant village praclhan and doctors 
from Delhi and UP towns with huge 
cartons of medicines could give Ra 
jiv Gandhi a fighting edge in what 
will be a tough battle 
TTiese healthcare camps overflow 
with half blind children and women 
glaucoma appears to be more com 
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A Beloved Hero’s FKht for Ufe 


Umertciiniv and confusion gup the AlADMK 


T ho chanies of Mi M G 
Ramachandidn making a le 
coveiy good enough to con 
tinue ds chief minister of 
( Tamil Nadu are very slim Ihis vei 
diet was gi\en b\ leading neiiiolog 
ists of Madias in a senes of eshaus 
tivt mteivicns with Si ndw A1 of 
them concui that it will be inipossi 
ble for M(.R to continue wirh his 
political caieer again 
It was only vsith the ariiial of the 
foui membei 4rnc i ii an team coin 
piising neiiiologists and iiiphiolog 
IMS (kidiiev speiialists) lliat the 
secrecy icgaidtng the CMs illness, 
delibeiattlvcicated bv thi state gov 
a (iimeiil was clcMied Till then the 
W iblic was deluded by the leise 
f liland medical bulkiins issued cithei 
by Di P( Ridd\ , haam iii ot Apol 
lo hospuals while \ll.K is undti 
going ticatmeit oi itu ht^-'ili minis 
ter r>i nV Hatide which sought to 
give tiu iinpu ssioii that M(>K’s ton 
dition was stable,’ Satislatloiy” oi 
‘ uneventful ’ This was a tiavcsly of 
tiuth tor is Di John Stirling Meyer, 
emintnf neuioloinst and membei of 
rht Amciiciin team disclosed, MGR 
“neailv died A tiaud was dclibei 
aiely perpetrated on the public as 
well ds the elected lepieseiitatives 



M(iK under rvpcrt medical tare 

I tho members in the Asscmblv weie 
treated lo itlintitul bulletins) 
llowtvci t'leie wtu some valid 
It a oi'stoi nor disclosing the stare of 
Die chief miiiisit I’s ht alth the disci 
tsuit <>t tlu LXicntoftlie seriousness 
ol M(rR s illness would have started 
a lash of self immolations b> MGR 
fans \s ii J-. one gi icf stricken 
admirti has immolated himself 
Howevei in addition to this the 
council of nunistcts were motivated 
bv another itdson the disclosure of 
MGR's condition would tear apait 
the AlADMK monolith 



(Left to riglitl Ik' Eli Frlednian, Dr Rao and Dr Blagx at the Dress conference 


I On 17 October, the four member 
Ameiican team—Di Lh A I ned 
man, nephi ologist, Downstatt 
Medical Ccntie, Brooklyn, New 
York. Dr I K Sreepada Rao.nephro 
legist also tiom New York, Dr John 
Stirling Mevei, protessoi ot neurolo 
gy and Dr Christopher Blagg, 
nephrologist who had worked witli 
Dr Scribnei who provided kidiitv 
failure patients with a new lease ot 
life in the Sixties—held a press con 
terenie The team made known two 
staithng and hitheito suppressed 
facts first MGR’s kidneys had faik d 
totally and second, he had suffeied a 
verv maior paialytic stioke follow 
ing a cerebial thrombosis and that ii 
clot, as big as a tennis ball, had 
foimed 111 his biaiii 
Di Handc and the mloiination 
ninnstei, RM Vceiappan, who in 
troduced thr team to the pie> 
looked visibly disconcr^rted when I >i 
Iiiediiian announced that thev 
would be happy to answer specific 
questions put forward by the press 
The American team announced that 
MGR would be flown to Brooklvn 
New York, for “considering the pos 
sibilities” of a kidney transplant in 
late October They said MGR’s was a 
very complicated case because he 
has diabetes, kidney failure and 
therefore, uremia (urea in ih« 
blood) According to Dr Friedman, 
diabetic kidney patients have prob 
lems of the heart and brain due to 
the arteries or blood vessels of the 
kidney, the heart and the brain fail 
tng togethei But, the arrival of a 
new drug in the American market 
Cyclosporin, has made it possible to 
do kidney transplants on diabetic 
patients Dr Friedman explained to 
this correspondent that Cyclospoun 
prevents the white cells and anti 
bodies from rejecting the trans 
planted kidney He pointed out that 
I the Soviet leader Yui i Andropov had 
been a diabetic who had had a kid 
ney transplant Though the tians 
plant Itself would only take two 
hours, the post operative period 
would last for at least two months 
The failure of both kidneys is so 
serious that Dr Freidman said that 
they would have taken MGR along 
with them (the American team left 
on 18 October) had it not been for 
the stroke Moving a patient within 
tne first 15 days of heart stroke is 
fatal 
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What ails the CM? 


CONVOLUTIONS CEREBRAL CORTEX OR FOREBRAIN 

N ov / SKULL 




thalamus''^ y 
hypothalamus y 
pituitary gland 

VENTRICLE-_/ 

MIOBRAIN _ 


MEMBRANES 


CEREBELLUM 

— MEDULLA-^ 

- SPINAL CORD 



I hi brain A blmxi clot,lhe sut ot a tennis ball,has formed in the middle of Mt.K's brain, arfes.tl|tK the movement ofhM limbs and his 
powers of speech and memory 


W lidt are the implications of the 
kidnev failure and iht stiuke 
that MGR IS suffering from’ Will he 
ever be fit enough to undertake the 
strains that go with a chief minis 
ter’s job’ After speaking to a num 
ber ot neurosurgeons, this corres 
pondent came to the conclusion 
that the chances of the CM taking 
up active life again aie rather dim 
According to neurologist Dr Meyer, 
the paralytic stroke su^'fered by the 
CM, has wiped out all his chances of 
total recovery All the neuiologists 
preferied to remain anonymous 
The carotid artety that supplies 
blood to the brain divides into two 
with the anterior cerebral aitery 
supplying blood to the frontal lobe 
and the middle cerebral artery sup 
plying blood to the middle portion 
and the temporal lobe The post 
enor artery supplies blood to the 
lower base of the brain According 
to Dr Meyer, the clot has taken 
place in the middle cerebral aitery 
and IS the size ot a tennis ball The 
affected portion of the biain is, 
theretore, the middle portion which 
governs limbs and the temporal 
lobe which controls speech and Ian 
guage If the affected area is deep 
in the temporal lobe then memory 
and recognition suffer Broadly 
speaking, the left half of the biain 
controls analytical and administra 
tive abilities and the right half 
creativity, intuition, the arts and so 
on In MGR’s case, the left half of 
the brain has been affected 
According to neurologists, what 
adds to the poignancy of the situa 


tion IS that the person with this 
problem continues to have insight 
and IS awaie of the tiansformation 
but IS unable to communicate his 
desires and feelings 
MGR has suffered a “completed 
stroke” as against the less danger 
ous and shortlived Transient 
Ischametic Attack (TIA) The TIA is 
caused by momentary loss of blood 
supply due to the presence of small 
clots in the blood vessels which 
sometimes travel to the brain, 
cause a blockage and then pass on 
Ihe momentary blockage causes a 
temporary suspension of capabili 
ties and the patient often recovers 
in two or thiee minutes In a com 
pleted stroke, the blood vessel is 
totally blocked and blood supply is 
stopped to a portion of the brain for 
a long tune The lack of blood 
supply causes the brain cell*- to die 
and once dead nothing can be done 
to revive them In MGR’s case, the 
dead tissue is located in the middle 
and temporal lobes The brain cells 
in the epicentre of the area 
affected will be dead The sur 
rounding cells will be ‘dormant’ 
which if not revived will die in 
course of time, in perhaps, a year 
The cells in the outer areas of the 
affected portion will be unaffected 
once the swelling subsides After 
the initial danger passes, lesidual 
paralysis is inevitable, accoiding to 
the neurologists, because 40 per 
cent of the brain cells in the area 
affected by cerebral thrombosis are 
dead 

Normally the dormant cells can 


be revived with the aid of a few 
processes evolved by neuro 
surgeons One such process is cal 
led Anastamosix This entails con 
necting a blood vessel outside the 
skull through a hole in the skull to 
the blocked vessel inside the head 
This, however, is not very useful in 
the case of a “completed stroke” as 
a portion of the brain is dead There 
are other methods such as going in 
for a “collateral supply,” or using 
another blood vessel to supply 
blood This IS normally done in 
young patients as people of adv 
anced age are impaired by brittle 
arteries In MGR’s case, his blood 
vessels are further affected by di 
abetes 

MGR’s frontal lobe which con 
trols intelligence and judgment 
have been totally unaffected by the 
cerebral thrombosis But the brain 
functions as a perfectly synchro 
nised homogenous unit If one part 
IS injured or damaged, other parts 
too, are affected In other words, 
there is a steady deterioration in 
the intellectual capacity of the pa¬ 
tient Jawaharlal Nehru had suf 
fered a paralysis on his left side but 
he recovered and was able to con¬ 
tinue as Prime Minister for about 
ten months till he died of a haemor¬ 
rhage MGR’^case is similar to that 
of President Dr S Radhakrishnan’s, 
wiio, following a paralysis, on his 
right, lived for 18 months, incap¬ 
able of physical or mental func¬ 
tions 

AnHanmttp 
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In MGR’s case there are far too 
many contra-indications or adverse 
factors for carrying out a kidney 
tftransplant. This was why Dr Fried¬ 
man chose his words carefully while 
f announcing the decision to take 
MGR to New York, He said they 
were “considering the possibilities,” 
making it very clear that lio definite 
decision had been taken. 

MGR’s advanced age is one of the 


major factors why the transplant is 
not being undertake.n. This was con¬ 
firmed by Dr Friedman. MGR had 
also suffered a major stroke th.-it 
complicated the matter consid<-r- 
ably. Thiid, diabetes js essentially a 
disease of the blood vessels and the 
success of a kidney transplant de¬ 
pends on the condition to absorl) the 
shock of a transplant. 

On the night of 16 October, MGR 


was put on haemodialysis. The three* 
■ ■feour haemodialysis failed to bring 
.■^bwn the urea content substantially 
and within 24 hours the CM had to 
be put on haemodialysis again. This 
time, the blood urea level was 
brought down from 248 to 160 mg, 
still a high figuie. (Normally even 
after a transplant, a patient with 
kidney failure continues to have a 
high urea content in the blood: about 
80 to 100 mg.) If necessary, a patient 
with total kidney failure can be put 
on h:ternodialysis daily, but there is 
always the danger of blood coagula¬ 
tion. Normally, kidney failure pa¬ 
tients recover at least five or ten per 
cent ot their kidney functions. After 
20 days, if the patient’s kidney shows 
no sign of recoveiy, transplant be¬ 
comes the only solution. The fre¬ 
quency with which MGR is being put 
on haemodialysis indicates that ure¬ 
mia IS a set ions problem for him. 
Tins, in itself, can lause a few prob¬ 
lems: watoi accumulation in the out¬ 
er sac of I ho heart which in turn will 
cause an it regular heart beat. For 
this, ihe outei sac of the heart has to 
he opened to let out the water. 
Second, uremia can also cause bleed¬ 
ing. One hopes that the statewide 
prayers will lessen MGR’s suffering. 
Anita Pratap 
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CONVERSATION 



“No other system can 
hold India together” 


Rarely, if ever, has Prime Minister Indira Gandhi spoken at such 
length on her life and times to any person as she did to Nemai Sadhan 
Bose, an eminent historian and currently professor of history at 
Jadavpur University, Calcutta. In course of the interview she herself 
admitted that even her biographers have never talked to her on so 
many subjects for so long. The interview was originally scheduled to 
last for 45 minutes but it finally stretched to over three hours over two 
sessions on 7 and 8 August at the Prime Minister's office in Parliament 
House, New Delhi. It is as much a historical record as it is an insight 
into the mind of one of the world's most powerful leaders who fora 
quarter of a century has been dominating the Indian political scene. 

We will be carrying excerpts from the interview in 
two instalments. In the first instalment, she speaks on 
Punjab, centre-state relations, the future of democracy 
in India, the current dangers facing the country, the 
Emergency, the splits in the Congress and the present 
state of her party. Next week, we will publish Mrs 
Gandhi’s views on global tensions, Bangladesh, her 
early life, how she came to be in politics and much 
more. i 



ON PUNJAB 


T oday, I would say the Punjab ques¬ 
tion IS serious because never before 
was the integrity of the country chal¬ 
lenged in this way And this chal¬ 
lenge has not come up in Punjab. It has come 
(from) outside (The) cry for a separate state 
IS not within our country. It is outside. It is 
raised in the USA, it is raised in Canada, it is 
raised in West Germany. In UK it is on a 
much lesser scale, but in Canada it is 
peihaps the most and (in) USA (it is) a close 
second There our people who went from our 
country, who were of Indian origin, who 
became rich there, they don’t know what to 
do with their money, they are not in touch 
with the situation here and so I don’t know 
whether they are influenced b^ people there 
or what is the force behind it (raising the 



SlUis denMBStntiag 


slogan for a separate state) or maybe they 
feel they get importance out of it. 

Here the Punjab situation itself is very 
complex; the caste element has come in 
because within the Sikhs the Jat Sikhs think 
they are si^rior to the others. But again the 
Akali Dal feels that if you are not an Akali, 
you are not a Sikh. You may be very 
religious... and it is like in the old days 
(when) the Hindu Mahasabha may come up 
and say, well if you are not with us you are 
not a real Hindu «or the Muslim League 
saying as they do say, that if you are a 
Muslim in the Congress you are not a real 
Muslim. So, these are very dangeroUi| 
theories, because they take us towardisiui^ 
damentalism which has the seeds of daftfuc- 
tkm in it, of the same religioa even, if 
become so narrow. '[ 

Why has Hinduism pmsisted and gmwn? 
Because it has had this breadth of visim mul 

............ ^ i 
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power of assimilation, adaptation, absorp¬ 
tion that is why it survives. If you get 
narrower and narrower then it is going to be 
inore and pure difficult This is du first 
time and unfortunately it is the first time 
when some of the Opposition parties, mayte 
because the elections are coming, are en¬ 
couraging this narrowness and fun¬ 
damentalism. 

The other challenge we had in Telengana. 
Rut It was not communalism and communal 
molence. There it was basically an economic 
^problem and once we >gave an economic 
solution it was... 

T here are several aspects (to the Punjab 
problem). One, the Akalis were in gov¬ 
ernment for three years and they had two 
ministers at the centre. They had ally gov¬ 
ernments; friendly governments in Rajas¬ 
than, Haryana and Himachal, three states 
which are more concerned (about anything 
happening in Punjab). Why didn’t they solve 
this problem then? I mean, nothing was said 
about them, nobody knows it. It was only 
when they lost the Sections...Now we would 
ndit have won the eleaions if the majority of 
she Sikhs had not voted for us. We couldn’t 
have won,oh the Hindu votes. So, the Sikhs 




At the GoMca Taapit 


Mltfi Bhiiuiranwal* 


Ration HttU Is 
veiyemnp(8x;ttia 
caste element lias 
come In because 
within the SIkiis 
the Jat Sikhs think 
they ara superior 
to others. Again, 
the Akall Dal (eels 
that If you are not 
an Akall you are 
notaSikh.f 



did support us (and) that is why we won the 
election. Then the Akalis brought up this 
matter. Now, some of the matters are Punjab 
matters applying to Hindus and Sikh^ 
more water and so on—but some are historic 
thin«. We can’t go back on treaties made in 
195x Al^o we can’t say that Rhjasthan will 
get no water and so on. 

put today science is so developed that 
there is no need for Punjab to suffer m any 
way. It means methods could be found either 
for Rajasthan or for Punjab or Hhi^ana. 
Today the problem is of water-logging in 
Pupjab, not (one) of water shortage. But 
they thought that the problem might arise 
when Haryana uses more water, which is 
going to be 10 years later. In 10 years, there 
can M a whole revolution in new ways of 
producing water or (even) other ways of—^in 
Rajasthan—having cultivation without wa¬ 
ter and all kinds of things. I don’t think that 
the main thing wps the demands. The main 
thing was political. But even as we were 
talking about the demands and there was 
sotne chance of agreement, there was a 
group developing there (in Punjab) whidi 
said we are not bothered about the demands. 
And their policy was just to go out and kill 
anybody they didn’t agree with. And initial¬ 
ly they killed only Sikhs. Out of all the 
people who were killed before any (police or 
army) action, half were Sikhs. 

ON CENTRE-STATE 
RELATIONS 


HHach state wants more power because 
■m eadh person who is there, whether he 
is the chief minister or anybody else, 
HHifeels that he wants more power 
When you tell them that T am also for 
decentralisation, but you also decentralise 
land give the districts more power,’ they are 
not tot that. My view is that we should not 
have centralisation as such because the 
people Should stand on their own feet but 
not in such a way that they separate from the 
rest. I mean, at all tunes you must feel we 
die part of India. We may have different 
clothes^ we may eat different food, we may 
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CasIlfiK her vote 


" Just when we 
were thinking of 
lifting it, that was 
the time when 
Sheikh Mujib and 
his entire family 
was killed, and 
that made us stop 
in oiir tracks about 
lifting the 
Emergency... Also, 
the general public 
was very happy, f 


"l don't think that any other system can survive in a 
country which is as diverse as India and which can 
keep it together. Dictatorship will not be able to do it. 
So, you have to fall back on democracy, f 


have different religions, but we are one, we 
are Indian citizens. 

The states who want more power now, 
when they are in difficulties they turn to the 
centre and say, ‘You must help us more.’ 
And what if a state like Assam says, ‘We will 
not give our oil to the rest of India.’ Well, 
Bihar can say, ‘Why should you take our 
coal? You don’t give us oil, why should we 
give you coal?’ Madhya Pradesh can say, 
‘Why should we give you steel?’ The advan¬ 
tage of (India) l^ing a big country is that 
within the country itself the different states 
can help one another and I feel that the 
stronger state should help the weaker state 
to come up so that the general level goes up. 

Part of the difficulty is democracy of 
course. Because there is the tremendous 
strain on the individual political person of 
getting votes he asks, ‘Now how can I get 
more votes?’ Therefore, he has to give in to 
popular demands and this is something 
which may not be in the larger interests. 


ON FUTURE OF DEMOCRACY 


I 


think we have to be concerned about 


democracy in the country. It doesn’t mean 
that I was not concerned earlier. Today the 
entire global situation-economic as well as 
military and the confrontation between the 
different blocs and so on—is much sharper 
than (what) it was at that time. We are in the 
middle of it. 

What I have said about democracy is not 
that it is not in danger. You always have 
dangers, but I don’t think that any other 
system can survive in a country which is as 
diverse as India and which it can keep 
together. Dictatorship will not be able to do 
it. So, you (have to) fall back on democracy. 



Disturbing trends: One of the greatest 
harms (to have occurred) today to the coun 
try is these splinter parties. This business c| 
joining, separating and rejoining, I think, i.' 
very dangerous to democracy as weH as tc 
the unity of the country. Now, we have some 
parties which have just two members. There 
is one party which has a president, a secret 
ary and none else, no following at all. This is 
dangerous to the country. 


ON THE EMERGENCY 




With Sheikh Ma|ib: prolonging the Emergency 


ecause we were not free, because we 
had so many restrictions under colonsal 
rule—as well as feudalism, the old caste 
system, the way ordinary people looked at 
religion which is not the broader Vedantic 
view bur the more ritualistic view, that all of 
them were binding on people. With freedom 
the first instinct was to cut away any kind 
of—I mean, to think more of privileges and 
rights rather than of responsibilities even 
though Mahatma Gandhi was constantly 
stressing that every privilege has its corres¬ 
ponding obligation, every right has its cor¬ 
responding duty. But in spite of that, people 
as a whole felt that freedom really means 
you can do what you like, which it is not. As I 
have said in some speeches, a river is not 
just the water but the banks, because if 
there were no banks holding the river there 
would be no river at all. Here I think that we 
didn’t stress the rights and duties and 
obligations enough. 

This was one of the purposes of th| 
Emergency. The Emergency has been much 
abused and I can’t say that it was a happy 
decision. But at that moment 1 did feel that 
somehow we had got off the rails and an 
atmosphere had been created in the country. 
Then came the court case against me which 
gave the opportunity to the opposition (to go 
to the) press. At that moment, I felt that if 
the Congress government goes (out), there 
would be chaos and that we would not have 
democracy. I felt that the country has to bO 
shaken up. This is what I put to some of my 
colleagues; how do we give (the country) this 
.shaking up? How do we bring it back to 
thinking about these things? 

I did not think of the Emergency as it 
came. But I was told by two very responsible 
ministers one of whom, of course, denied 
(everything) afterwards, but they were bo^ 
legal people and they went ipto the Constitu¬ 
tion and they said constitutionally this is 
what you can do. Since you must act iutd^r 
the Constitution, therefore, this is what hu 
to be done. That is how we 4^la^ed the' 
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Emergency. 

At no time did we think of abrogating the 
Constitution, or of keeping the Emergency 
for a long time. We had, at that time, thought 
that it should be, perhaps, for a month or so. 
And, as you know, we arrested some political 
leaders but the vast number of people who 
were arrested were people who should have 
been arrested, regardless of the Emergency 
or politics because they were smugglers and 
criminals and other such people. But under 
Ae cloak of the Emergency they all decided 
to be political people. 

In fact, in a book written by my aunt, she 
has mentioned the specific case of a young 
man who was arrested for no reason He was 
arrested by the Customs people—I had nev¬ 
er heard his name till I saw this (book)—for 
trying to smuggle out a very valuable old 
Koran which had been stolen from the 
Aligarh Muslim University. But he became a 
political hero and so did (the) others. A lot of 
people who were outside and who were 
wanting to stay on in Germany, where they 
had been denied permission, said they were 
political refugees. Under their law they have 
to, fceep the refugees and give them German 
(/tizenship and also some money every 
(‘Uonth. 


A lot of people took advantage and sort of 
stretched it to cover themselves. We 
had no other trouble, 1 mean we didn’t have 
to use the army of course, and not even the 
police. There was not a single case when we 
had to call out the police, except initially 
when we arrested the people. But there was 
nothing on any day on which we had to take 
any type of action. But just when we were 
thinking of lifting it, that was the rime when 
Sheikh Mujib and his entire family were 
killed, and that made us stop in our tracks 
about lifting the Emergency. Then, im¬ 
mediately afterwards, his (Sheikh Mujib’s) 
colleagues who had been arrested were 
murdered in prison by the government or 
Snatever. All these things gave (me) a 
i/Kling that maybe this was not the time to 
relax. Also, the general public was very 
happy. 

But there was a bad side too, because a lot 
of people thought that (by) using the 
Emergency they could do something for 
themselves and this applied to some of our 
own chief ministers, who later denied having 
anything to do with the Emergency and, in 
fact, they said they were against it. but they 
used |t to arrest their political opponents. 

In one state, 400 Congress people were 
arrested for no reason at all, and when I 
heard, I asked, ‘Is there a case or what is it 
(the arrest) for, what have they done?” We 
found there was nothing. It was just a group 
that was opposed to the chief minister. We 
had a lot of trouble to get them released. 


lot of wrong things were done at the 
Jj^later period (of the Emergency) and 
tiren even at the lower levels, the police 
misused it>^‘You do this or 1 will arrest you.’ 
A lot of wrong stories were spread which we 
know at that time but which we only 




heard afterwards, when I was out of power. 

An MP told me that he was coming back 
from Dehra Doon and his car broke down. 
He was standing there (on the road) wonder¬ 
ing what to do, when somebody passed and 
he asked, ‘Can you give me a lift to the 
nearest place where I can get a taxi?’ He 
said, ‘ Yes, ’ and asked, ‘Where are you 
going?’ He said, ‘Delhi’ and this man said, 
‘Oh! I am also going to Delhi. Why (do you 
want to) take a taxi, 1 will take you there.’ln 
the car, he (the driver of the car) told him, 
‘You know what a terrible time the 
Emergency is. Sanjay Gandhi rang me up 
and said,‘‘You have so much land, you must 
give me half of your land otherwise I will get 
you arrested.’ Now, this person (the MP) 
happened to know us, so he asked ‘Did you 
give half of your land?’’He said. No. He also 
asked, ‘Were you airested?’ He said,‘No. 
‘Then how is it he (Sanjay Gandhi) had said 
that (you will be arrested), why weren’t you 
arrested?’ 

As they were nearing Delhi, this person, 
the MP—he is a little mischievious—said, 
‘You can drop me neai the taxi-stand.' But 
this man said, ‘No, no, I will take you to 
wherever it is (you want to go)’ So, he said, 
on the way while passing the former Piime 
Minister’s house, ‘Sanjay is probably Iheie, 
why don’t we get down and ask him whethei 
this is true?’ He (the driver) said, ‘Well, 
actually you know it was not Sanjay Gandhi 
who phoned me. There was somebody else 
who did it—Mr Dhawan.’ He (the MP) said, 
‘Well, Ml Dhawan will also be there. So we 
can meet Dhawan and ask him ’ He said, ‘No, 
no, perhaps it was not Dhawan.’ He (the 
driver) completely changed his story and 
refused to come in anyway to our house. It 
was obviously a cooked-up stoiy. 

P olitically we were prepared to lift the 
Emergency, But we then found that 
economically we were making good progress 
and we had a very difficult decision to take: 
either we end the Emergency in which case 
that economic upsurge would stop—but poli¬ 
tically, perhaps that was the right time and 
we may have won the elections—or we 
continue and lose the elections. This (the 
two options) was quite clearly in front of me, 
and 1 chose the one—that it doesn’t matter 
that if we do lose the elections, if we can get 
the country on to a level from which it will 
be more difficult to slip back, then it doesn’t 
matter if we win the election or not. And as a 
matter of fact, afterwards some of my col¬ 
leagues said that if we had not lost then and 
only a little later, then we could have put 
India in a much stronger position where a lot 
of things would have happened. But I 
thought that we have reached that level and, 
therefore, even though I had taken permis¬ 
sion from Parliament for one more year, I 
thought that since we had this position of 
stability we should have the elections. But I 
knew that we were going to lose before the 
elections. Although I won’t say it was a 
confirmed feeling but there was a doubt 
based on an intelligence assessment that 
there was a possibility... 



4 A lot of people 
thought that by 
using the 
Emergency they 
could do 
something for 
themselves and 
this applied to 
some of our own 
chief ministers, 
who later denied 
having anything to 
do with the 
Emergency. In 
fact, they said 
they were against 
it, but they used it 
to arrest their 
political - 
opponents." 


CONVERSATION 


When people say that we are trying to direct chief 
ministers or somebody, it is not that we want to force 
them to do something; it is only that we say, ‘Look 
don't have a narrow group.' This is the only 
interference we do—to try to see that everybody is im.f 


ON CONGRESS SPLITS 


^ I found that in 
every state there 
was one big boss 
who had his group 
and who did not 
aliow other peopie 
to grow, however 
competent they 
were. Now i am 
blamed for that 
but actually i am 
one fierson who 
has not done it. t 
am a victim of that 
and so was my 
father because he 
also always took 
in anybody; he 
didn't bother if the 
person was 
against him.^ 


T he piopagandd that is constantly 
being made, which was made earlier 
and which is being made now, is that 
I am always dividing things, that I 
divided the parts lot instance This is said 
about my party But actually if you see the 
Congiess, there ha\o been bieakaway 
groups in the Congiess from the very begin 
ning—right from the veiv beginning Then if 
you leave the vc•l^ eaily peiiod, when Gan- 
dhiji came there was a very big bleak 
Afterwards they have continued A major 
break was that of iht Socialists—Acharya 
Narendia Dev went And this continued in 
gieater oi lessei degiees Chaudhary Char 
ail Singh left (the Congress) in Uttar 
Piadesh because he couldn’t be the chief 
ministei, he was against C B Gupta So, this 
IS something that has continued Some of 
them were ideological - Achaiya Naiendra 
Dev’s leaving was ideological, he thought— 
and we think he wiongly thought—that he 
could make a socialist gioup outside, and 
that, perhaps, his being outside would help 
the Congress to be more socialist But it had 
the opposite effect and he became ineffec 
tive We lost a veiy good man and the 
pressuies on my father who was very close to 
Acharya Narendra Dev became so grave 



With Aiulva Ghosh: keeping a distance 


from the other side that the Congress moved 
instead of moving more towards socialism to 
the so called rightist direction 
Nehru umier pressure: But at that 

time there were other factors—with 
(Netaji Subhas Chandra) Bose, I think, a 
certain kind of personal factor came in with 
Gandhiji, and other things as well Acharya 
Naiendra Dev had no quart els with my 
father, but he felt that the Congress as a 
whole was not socialist But this did give 
greater weightage to those who were 
opposed to Achaiya Narendra Dev and to my 
father So, although my father was there as a 
leader, within the party itself there was -a 
very strong group that was opposed to huh 
and his ideas, and who were expressing it 
But because of the majority of the people 
and the rank and file being with my father, 
they did not express this in our party meet 
mgs, they expressed this quite openly other 
wise—in the press and so on But in party 
meetings we passed lesolutions which were 
towards socialism—at least towards a social 
ist approach as it was then called Then 
these other groups did everything possible 
so as not to get those resolutions im 
plemented Now, something of the same sort 
happened in 1969 

( became the Piime Minister in 1966 And I 
became the Prime Minister because the 
majority in the party was with me, but the 
big bosses were not However, they felt, 
because I had the best of relations wii^ , 
them, that they could probably manage me « 
Now, I had no objection to them and I didn’t 
want to remove them for the sake of remov¬ 
ing them, but I found that in every state 
there was one big boss who had his group 
and who did not allow other people to grow, 
however competent they were. Now I am 
blamed for that but actually I am one person 
who has not done it. 1 am a victim of that and 
so was my father because he also always 
took in anybody; he didn’t bother whether 
the person was against him But the bosses 
didn’t. You know there was Atulya Ghosh 
in Bengal, Biju Patnaik in Onssa, $ K. Patil 
in Maharashtra apd so on Each state had a 
boss and each state had an opposing group 

Th* Bangal trH>:When I became Congress 
president, Sucheta Kripalani was my secret¬ 
ary and when we paid a visit to Bengal—Hto 
C^cutta—the group opposing Atulya Bajpu 
wanted to meet us. Atulya Babu was PCC 
president, and he told them that there w(as 
no time. So, they sent me a telegram and 1 
sent back a telegram requesting him to 


trovide five minutes for these people. But 
ne said that there was absolutely no time. I 
told him that he had kept some time for 
lunch and I was prepared to give up lunch or 
shorten it and meet them in that time. 
Whatever the reason, he did not give them 
the time. So when we arrived—and we didn’t 
know that he hadn’t given them the time 
because we didn’t get a reply after that (our 
telegram)—we found there was a 
tremendous reception. But in one big square 
there was a huge crowd of people who were 
sl(ouiing, ‘Indira Gandhi Zindabad.’ ‘Suche- 
ta Kripalani Zindabad,’ but ‘Bengal Con- 
fress Murdabad.’ They stopped the car and 
slave me a memorandum. I scolded them, 
and said that it was very wrong of them and I 
was not going to stand this indiscipline and 
so on. They said that they had asked for an 
appointment and if they had got five mi¬ 
nutes with me, they would have given in 
quietly, but when they were not given an 
appointment, they had no other way of 
meeting me. 1 had no reply to that. I scolded 
them, but actually I had.no reply. (Since) I 
was going as Congress president, why should 
1 not meet any Congressman who wanted to 
meet me? So, this was the situation. 



I n the elections also, the 1967 elections I 
suppose, everywhere I went, specially in • 
Bengal and Orissa, I got telegrams 
saying: “Don’t allow Atulya Ghosh to go 
on the platform with you” and “Don’t take 
him in your car.” But he was the PCC 
president; what could I do? So, he being 
rather a bulky man and a little older, I said, 
“Atulya Babu,it is a great hardship for you to 
climb up to the dais. Why don’t you sit here 
in this shade?” He agreed and he sat there. 

But in Orissa the same thing could not 
happen. Biju Patnaik was a much younger 
man and although I did my best to persuade 
him to stay below (the dais), he said he was 
not going to. While I was speaking nothing 
happened. When he got up to speak they 
started throwing bricks, stones, chappaJs, 
e||prything, and I got up to stop them and a 
btfck fell here (on the nose). 


CONVERSATION 



With Morarji Desui: parting of wa.vs 


So, there were these feehng.s and these 
quarrels before also because some people 
were trying to dominate others. Now also 
when people say that we are trying to direct 
chief ministers or somebody, it is not that we 
want to force them to do something; it is only 
that we say, ‘Look don't have a narrow 
group. Another person may be opposed to 
you but if he is in the Congress, if he is 
willing to follow the Congress policy, you try 
to have a more tiroad-based group. Don’t 
give an opportunity to this person (to com¬ 
plain).’ This is the onlv interference we 
do—to try to see that everybody is in. 

Bank nationalisation: In 1969, gtadual- 

ly these people found that I did have my own 
ideas and 1 felt that a certain policy, which 
was the Congress’s officially accepted poli¬ 
cy, should be followed. It was not my person¬ 
al policy. They felt that as long as you pass 
resolutions it is enough, you need nor do it 
actually. So, in one of the Congress meetings 
in Delhi, the meeting went on longer than we 
thought and I had one other engagement. As 
it happened, Morarji Desai, at that time the 
finance minister, also had an appointment. 
And the two things that the so-called young 
Turks of that time wanted—one was against 
privy purses and the other (for) bank 
nationalisation. Morarji Desai was against 
both. Now, because I didn’t want to quarrel 
with him and create a crisis, I said let us go 
slow and accommodate these people and 
find some way out. While we were both 
away, they passed (the resolution) on bank 
nationalisation. 

Morarji Desai came back before I did, I 
think, and he said, “Oh, something terrible 
has happened.” This matter had come up at 
a previous meeting where he took a very 
strong view. And as a compromise we said, 
“Let us have social control of banking”—the 
idea being that the banks should have a 
more broad-based policy and give loans to 
people, other than the very small group they 
were giving to. That was the real aim in 
taking them over. We didn’t just want to 
take over the banks. I persuaded on behalf 
of Morarji Desai, 1 mean I took it on myself, 
although I was not convinced myself very 
much, but in order to keep party unity^ I 


^ People as a 
whole felt that 
freedom really 
means you can do 
what you like, 
which it is not...A 
river is not just the 
water but the 
banks too, 
because if there 
were no banks 
holding the river 
there would be no 
river at all. )P 
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If religion becomes a factor in political life in a 
country like India where people are so 
religious-minded, then it will again be a sad thing and 
it can't keep the country together, f 


^ When they 
expelled me from 
the party, Devaraj 
Urs was very 
anxious to have a 
split and he was 
the one who really 
mobilised 
people...He was 
the one who 
started this; as a 
matter of fact, I 
was resisting it at 
that time.jl 



made the speech and I said let us give the 
banks one year in which to do this. Now they 
didn't do anything in one year. 

Split averted: At the end of the year this 
other meeting took place. And while we 
were away they passed one of the bills—I 
think (it was) on privy purses. Morarji was 
very upset and he said that there were very 
few people present there (in the House); this 
was nut fair voting, the House should be full. 
So, I said, “Shall we say that we will have 
another voting? Let us say that,‘Look we 
wet e not there and let us go into the matter 
again.’” He said, “No, now that it is passed, 
it doesn’t look nice.” But then he did not 
want to act on it afterwards. I said, “Either 
we should have said clearly that we are not 
going to pass it; but once the party passes it 
you can’t say we are not going to implement 
it. I am sorry I am going to back it.” 

Even before this social control of banking 
we had a Congress meeting here—close to 
Delhi, Faridabad I think—when Shri Ni- 
jalingappa was Congress president and he 
gave a speech diametrically opposed to all 
declared Congress policies: against the pub¬ 
lic sector and all kinds of things. And it was a 
written speech but it was not shown to any of 
us before and we didn’t know (anything 
about it). When it was distributed, again the 
so-called young Turks were very angry, and 
they wanted a split immediately in the 
party. It was with great difficulty that we 
had controlled them then. Now I don’t re¬ 
member whether I spoke first or... whatever 



With Devargl Urs: he did 


it was, my speech was absolutely opposite to 
his. I spoke about our policies, it was not thM 
1 was opposing (for the sake of opposing). So, 
we were in a very peculiar situation where 
there was this contradiction but somehow 
we papered it over and then came the social 
control. 

I n 1969 we had the presidential elections. 

Mr Giri was vice-president. He had been 
made vice-president at the instance of 
Morarji Desai. Morarji Desai had suggested 
his name. We had accepted it. We thought 
that since he was the vic^-president, why not 
let him continue as President. And I spoke to 
a large number of people—MPs, MLAs and 
others—and my impression was that every¬ 
body was in favour -of this. They didn’t 
suggest any other name at that stage to me. 
But, suddenly, at a later stage .. Well, even 
before this, when Kamrajji was Congress 
president, he had started talking against me 
to the press and so on. But when I asked him 
whether he had said these things and told 
him that if you are not happy why don’t you 
tell me what it is (that you do not like about 
me). He said, “No, no, this is not true and the 
press people make up things.” And the 
situation was becoming very difficult. In 
fact, at one stage, I told him, “Look if the 
Congress is unhappy with me, I can’t change 
what I am doing. I feel strongly about these 
policies. But I am prepared to resign if you 
think this is not the way the Congress should 
function.” “No, no,” he said, “we don’t want 
you to resign.” But obviously they arranged •’ 
that they would try to defeat me in tH ^ 
presidential election. 

Ghl v« Rcffaly: When we were going to 
Bangalore for the meeting 1 got influenza. 1 
was ill. So the day I was supposed to go I 
could not go to the first day’s working 
committee (meeting). So, while 1 was ill, I 
jotted down some points that this was the 
line to be taken. I said that we had already 
passed these things in the Congress and had 
to implement them and this was the line the 
Congress should take. 

There was a discussion on it and these 
people were against this. They said that it 
was all wrong and Congress should not go in 
this direction. But when they saw that there 
was a strong group which was supporting my 
points, they didn’t commit themselves. Be¬ 
fore Kamrajji and all left, I had asked him 
whether they were taking up the question^of 
the President’s election there in Bangalore. 
He said, “No, because it is a big meeting aftad 
it has nothing to do with it. When we cpme 
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'back here we will have our parliamentary 
board (meeting) and we will have our work¬ 
ing committee (meeting) and we will decide 
it in Delhi.’’ I said that I would like to tetlk tp 
some other people as well. He assured (me) 
that it would not be taken up. 

T he day I arrived there, I still wasn’t very 
well. We met in the working committee. 
Afterwards they said they were having the 
parliamentary board meeting. I asked, 
"Wlvif is to be discussed?” They said the 
Pre^dent’s election would be discussed. He 
IKamrajji) said, “No, no, I have changed my 
frnind” or something. Suddenly from there 
we went for the meeting and there I was 
outvoted because obviously they had all met 
together before and decided that they would 
suggest (the name of) Sanjeeva Reddy. 

There was nothing I could do about (it). 
And I said, “It is a very wrong way of doing it 
but if you think that he is the right candidate 
I support him.” And I was sincere in it, I 
mean, I had not thought of doing anything 
else although I was very unhappy about it. 
But then the open talk was that the whole 
point of this exercise was that once they got 
another President, they would remove me as 
Pn; le Minister. I said, “You ask me to resign 
/nd I will resign but if you tell me to go 
fiirough’ this Ibng manoeOvre, I will have to 
resist it because, I think, this is neither 
democratic nor the right way.” 

In the meantime, before we could get in 
touch with anybody—in fact, as I was getting 
onto the plane from Bangalore—we got a PTl 
message saying that Mr Giri had said that he 
was standing any way. I had already told Mr 
Giri that we were supporting him and so on. 
A formal decision had not been taken but I 
had spoken to everybody and I thought it 
would go through. The only person who 
opposed (Giri’s candidature) at that time 
was Morarji Desai for all kinds of reasons 
which could have come up when he was 
vice-president. I said, “You made him vice- 
president. Why didn’t you think of these 

« ings then?” 

u 1969 split: So then Giri stood, but I 
11 had not thought of supporting Giri. But 
when this came and there were open arti¬ 
cles, signed articles in the newspapers that 
this was the purpose, I was really annoyed 
and I thought that the thing was not just 
going against me but I thought that the 
whole exercise was to take the Congress 
away from its declared policies and resolu¬ 
tions which were passed. I mean it was not 
fair to the rank and fiIe...We met here 
separately—those of us who supported 
Giri—and the decision was that we should 
support Mr Giri and we did and Mr Giri won, 
as you know. 

There was still no, I mean> I was not 
throwing out Morarji or anybody. But I said 
to him that now we have passed this resolu¬ 
tion on banking and privy purses and we 

f ' Quid go ahead with these. He said, “No. 

hile I am finance minister this is not going 
tp be done.*? Now what choice had I? I said. 
“Then please give up the finance ministry,” 




and I offered him any ministry he wanted 
other than finance. He said, “No, either I 
have finance or I go out.” “Then you can’t 
stay on because we are committed to this 
and we have to carry on this policy.” This is 
how the 1969 split took place. It was not I 
who went, I mean, it was they who had taken 
it to a place where there was no alternative. 
I had no option. 

The thing is that I am not willing to give in 
on policy matters where it affects the whole 
country. If it is a small thing it doesn’t 
matter. But when something is basic to a 
policy which I think is necessary for the 
country, and later years have proved that 
this bank nationalisation was very important 
to the country. Privy purses didn’t really 
matter but bank nationalisation made an 
enormous difference to our economy. 

T he strange thing is that one of the young 
Turks at that moment was Mr Chandra 
Shekhar, who was (the) loudest in his critic¬ 
ism of me because he said that I did not want 
to nationalise the banks (and) I was only 
using Morarji and others as a facade. I mean, 
1 was using them to express my views, 
something like that; they didn’t say so in 
those words but this is the sort of impression 
they were giving. But finally wheii the break 
came they went with the others. 

Even in my father's time they were oppos¬ 
ing the policy openly—many of them not 
everybody. Land reforms wais one of things 
my fathet was very anxious. (dbout)^ but 
actually they cotildn't do anything all those 
years. (In) 'our own party was the block. 
When I suggested Dr Zakir Hussain's 
name—he was vice-president—for presi¬ 
dentship, some of the seniormost leaders felt 
that we could not elect a Muslim. 

I think the next split took place in 1978. We 
lost the elections in 1977. They laid the 
whole blame on me and I was prepared to 
take it. They said that you most sit at home 
whereas I felt that I should go out and fight 
even if I was stoned or whatever. I should 
meet the public and know why they are 
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^ I told Kamrajjil 
can’t change my 
ways, I feel 
strongly about 
these policies. But 
I am prepared to 
resign if you think 
this is not the way 
the Congress 
should function. 
‘IHo, no,’he said, 
‘we don’t want you 
to resign.’But 
obviously they 
arranged that they 
would try to defeat 
me in this 
presidential 
election, f 
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CONVERSATION 


^tVithput democratic functioning I donH.thmk India 
can Hold together. And for democratic functianingr 
there must be better relations between the opposition 
and the ruling parties, f 



With oppositifiM leaden in Delhi In 1981 


^ The Strength Of 
the Congres8(i) is 
that it is still a 
mass-based party 
and that is the 
weakness also. 
We don’t realty 
have a committed 
cadre..We have 
been trying to 
develop our own 
cadre but without 
apy success., f 


against (me) and try to convince them if I 
could. But they said “No, no you must be 
quiet,” so I did. But a lot of people did not 
think that this was right. Again before we 
could do any thinking they expelled me from 
the party. 

First, of course they were very, I don’t 
know, not rude but for instance, suppose, I 
came into the working committee everybody 
pretended that I just was not there, you 
know, the change was so abrupt from one 
day to another. And when they expelled me 
from the party, Devaraj Urs was very an¬ 
xious to have a split and he was the one who 
really mobilised people. Whatever he felt in 
his heart I don’t know but he felt that it was 
necessary for him to have me on his side for 
the Karnataka Assembly elections. So he 
was the one who started this; as a matter of 
fact, I was resisting it at that time. 

Brahmananda Reddy was Congress presi¬ 
dent when .they expelled me and anybody 
who was with me. Then we had our own 
conventioh and they elected me president 
(of the party) here iii Delhi. And while this 
was happening here, the Karnataka Janata 
Party or whatever it was at that time, they 
said that Devaraj Urs had lost majority—1 
am sorry I have got (myself) thoroughly 
confused about dates, but that happened 
after the elections. Anyway, Devaraj Urs 
was for a division of the party and he wanted 
me to be on his side so that he could win the 
Karnataka elections. As soon as he won the 
election, he left me and he went and joined 
the others. 


ON CONGRESS(I) 


I don’t really know„they really are thp 
same. The strength is. that it is still 
mass-based party and that is the weak¬ 
ness also. We don’t really have a 
committed cadre. Also policywise the Marx¬ 
ists put their own people at every place— 
(even) among the officials. We have been 
trying to develop our own cadre but without 
any success. This is a strength but it is also a 
weakness. 

The other thing is that for democracy to 
succeed, there must be a dialogue with the 
opposition. We had that right up to 1975. 
Aiter the Bangladesh war they thought that I 
have become too strong and that is when 
they decided that they must cut me to siz^. It 
all changed with Bihar and Gujarat where 
even constitutionally elected ygovernmonts 
were dismissed by unconstitutional 
methods. 

Now they are accMsingme of interfering in 
the states. But do you know that in Gujarat it 
was a perfectly stable, well-run government, 
with Jeevraj Mehta as the elected chief 
minister. But Morarji Desai did not like him 
so he just told him you must go. There was 
no demand for his removal, there was no 
dissidence in the party, but because Morarji 
did not like him, he removed him and put 
Balvantrai Mehta. 


T he opposition started with this, and now 
one journalist has gone to the extent of 
saying, about two or three months ago, that 
it was wrong for the opposition to discuss 
matters with me and that they should i 
discuss with me. But I still call the'ibs 
although sometimes with not much result, 
but I still meet them on various issues and 
give as much as I can. 

The other difficulty arose when we found 
that quite often if we discussed something in 
confidence it would go out. That also meant 
that we could say less and less. Without 
democratic functioning I don’t think India 
can hold together. And, for democratic func¬ 
tioning, there must be bettei; relations be- 
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\ tween the opposition and there must be 
acceptance. I may win or you may win, but 
we should tolerate that, instead of saying 
.that we are not going to tolerate so and so. 

This is what has literally happened in 
Punjab and in some other places. And, of 
course, that is why we stress on secularism 
so much. If religion becomes a factor in 
political life in a country like India where 
people are so religious-minded, then it will 
again be a very sad thing and it can’t keep 
the country together. 

$0 far as socialism is concerned, we really 
have no fixed definition because the main 
f thing is to get the country out of poverty. 
You see how China has completely changed. 
Once it has got everything it can from the 
USA It may change again. But for the 
moment they need the USA and, therefore, 
they are willing to do anything to get it. 

ON HER POPULARITY 


I am not an analyst. What has made Indira 
Gandhi? It is, of course, partly the cir¬ 
cumstances and certain trends. But it is also 
Hie opposition which has kept Indira Gandhi 
at the centre of the stage. Not Indira Gandhi 
l^( herself). Whatever is my position, the 
opposition is so obsessed with this one 
person 

1 have been in public seiyice all my life, I 
have been travelling all my life, I have 
regarded the whole of India as my home all 
my life. I mean, I don’t think that I belong to 
this part or that part (of the country), and 
whenever I go to any state I feel it is my 
favourite state for such and such reasons, 
and if I went to another state the next day I 
would find equally good reasons, maybe 
different but equally good, for my wanting 
to be there. I think what may have contri¬ 
buted to this is not only this feeling of 
oneness of India, but that my father deliber¬ 
ately encouraged me to go to study in 
.different parts of the country; I was in Pune, 
^ombay, Bengal. I was in a convent school— 
^11 those days in Allahabad there was no 
wther school. Then I was in Switzerland and 
' in England where 1 went after I had finished 
school, but I was in school in order to 
prepare for the entrance examinations for 
the university. Each place was sort of famil¬ 
iar. And long before the (19)30s when my 
grandfather died, my father and mother and 
I travelled all over the south very extensive¬ 
ly. That is the first time I really got to know 
the south. We went to almost all the south¬ 
ern states and stayed in homes. 


T hat has been part of my make-up and 
development. Also 1 happen to—well, I 
don’t know whether it is young in spirit or 
what it is-^Iike different costumes, different 
customs, different kinds of food. So, when I 
go to a place I have no difficulty in feeling at 
home, and they have no difficulty in seeing 
me as one of them. Then as Congress presi¬ 
dent, though for just less than a year, I 
visited every district in India except Orissa 
and the Northeast because Biju Patnaik 
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didn’t want me to come. About Northeast I 
don’t know. Later I went to Nagaland and 
Mizoram, but not as Congress president, so 
far as 1 remember. I may have gone to 
Mizoram as Congress president, but I was 
also at that time vice-chairman of the Cen¬ 
tral Social Welfare Board. So some of these 
areas I covered in that capacity for social 
welfare work. 

I knew the problems of these places, I 
knew the faces of the important people and 1 
visited their homes which very few in India 
have done; in fact, I doubt if anybody has 
done such a thing. The other day somebody 
was saying that probably there isn’t any 
other world leader who has actually been 
seen physically by so many people. I think 
there was an American or a German who 
said that the only two people who can attract 
an audience anywhere in the world is the 
Pope and myself. 


^ What has made Indira Gandhi? It is, of course, 
partly the circumstances and certain trends. But it is 
also the opposition which has kept Indira Gandhi at 
' the centre of the stage. The opposition is so obsessed 
fwith this one'person, f 
H 



^ The other day 
somebody was 
saying that 
probably there 
isn't any other 
world leader who 
has actually been 
seen physically by 
so many people. I 
think it was an 
American or a 
German who said 
that the only 
people who can 
attract an 
audience 
anywhere in the 
I world are the Pope 
and myself, f 


NEXT WEEK 


Indira Gandhi on 
global tensions, 
Bangladesh, her 
early life, how she 
entered politics and 
much more. 
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GUEST CQLUMN/K.P, Unnikrishnan 

India is on the Vei^e of a 
Constitutional Collapse 


T he seventh Lok Sabha’s con¬ 
stitutional term of five years 
expires in about ten weeks 
and along with it the national 
mandate secured by the Piime Minis 
ter,Mrs Indira Gandhi and htr paiiy 
The Congress(I) came back t'l 
in 1980 with many rosy promises 
Above all, there was the promise of a 
“government that work;..’" This wjs 
the central thrust of Mis Gandiii’s 
electoral platform. Tbo ho[»es jnd 
aspirations she aroused and levivtd 
in 1980, in the backdrop <»f the l.ii 
lure of the ill-fated experime’U o! tit-e 
Janata conglomerate, havr- rornefl 
sour and the national mood r, c.ne of 
deepening discontent, an.siety aru! 
disquiet over the future of (he sub- 
continent’s polity,with eleint'ots of 
cynicism and apathy writ i.itgo. 

The failure ol flie J.irun-.i (‘'cpeii 
ment and disintegiation oi tin- |.hm- 
ta Party of 1977 and .Mrs ''atidhrs 
failure to meet the toinmttmi-ais of 
her party has getiei.ited, natiijiiaily, 
a mood of cynicism, occ j-.ioii.iliv 
bordering on despait. (f ii.T. .il.o 
raised the fundament.il tpiestio.'i of 
credibility of pohtniaiis, I'oiitical 
patties and their promises, ami what 
they profess and ptnotice in .imi out I 
of powei In a lundamental .sense, it 
is a crisis of the system ilst'il .nid of a 
polity of .siibcontineiital diineiisions 
As a general election looms hn go 
on the horizon-—unless-tlte elet roiat 
process is sought tO be dela.seJ oi 
throttled in a last despeiate gamble 
by the Prime Minister and her rorer- 
ie to retain power--issues .ne i><'- 
coming cfystalised betore the 
opposition parties and the people. 
The Prime Minister, tt would seem, is 
seeking a mandate front the people 
emphasising that only under her 
family leadeislttp laii the nation re¬ 
tain its unity and inieyiiry and fight 
enemies of national intogioy tnd 
security, both real and iinaginary. 
She and the spokesmen of hot party 
have raised the bogey of a foieign 
hand yet unseen and unexplained 
when challenged to identifv They 
have also raised the topic of fissipat 
ous tendencies and threats to integri¬ 
ty, focussing around the develop¬ 
ments in Punjab, Janinui and K.tsh- 
niir, Assam and eten .-Vndlira 
Pradesh. In a massive piopag.and.i 
effort which is yet to leveal itssll 
wholly, the Prime Minisitr and her 
cotene are trying to cover up their 


K.P. Unniknshnan is a Member of Parlia¬ 
ment and a Congress(S) leader. 
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rn.i-sive failiiie and political bank¬ 
rupt < v- 

On the (.'lettion eve the PM has 
lome out with astounding claims 
such as having raised over 1.^ million 
people above the poverty line in the 
i.ist four-.md a-half years alone, 
•.viulc the stark niral and urban so¬ 
cial leahiy remains one of increasing 
f/.iaporisaiion of the masses and 
s iowth of squalor, filth, misery and 
igiioi ant e. Her emphasis has been on 
the capacity of this nation of poor 
people to conceive, execute and host 
spi.-ctacular international extrava- 
g.iii/.is like the .\siad and the Sum- 
mi i ot the Non-Aligned countries 
whicli was held in Delhi by default. 
The Asiad was souglit to be pro- 
let ted .i.s a symbol of our concern for 
the welfare of the young, but its 
usefnlne'-is even in building a climate 
ot tonlidence for our sportsmen ha,s 
If, en exposed in the lecent Olym¬ 
pics. India played host to the Non- 
Aligned .Summit, as the venue had to 
be shifted from Baghdad due to the 
lr<i<i-!ran hostilities. 

The customs and ptactice of the 
Non-Ali.gned Meets have been to 
elect the leader of the host country 
■is the chaiimari. The propagandists 
and faithfuls of the ruling party in 


During: Mrs Gandhi’s 
reign political 
corruption has climbed 
to unprecedented levels 
and it is soug^ht to be 
dismissed as a global 
phenomenon. 
Parliament has been 
turned into a forum for 
legislative rituals and 
all kinds of communal 
and chauvinistic forces 
have emerged to 
challenge our secular 
credentials. 


Inaia have concealed this fact and 
sought to project to the people 
through the government-controlled 
media the picture of their leader 
being elected by ihe international 
Non Aligned comnrunity • as ■ its -sole 
leader, ideologue and spokeswoman. 
This game merrily continues-'and the 
latest in the series is an atiempf by 
the faithfuls to project-her as-an 
ideal candidate for the Nobel peace 
prize. Our diplomatic missions, parti¬ 
cularly in Kiirope, have been mis¬ 
used in intensive lobbying for the 
Nobel peace prize which could be 
used to bluff the gullible section of 
the Indian electorate on the eve of a 
general election. It is yet to be 
explained what exactly is her person¬ 
al contribution or the Messianic zeal, 
that she has displayed in -promoting 
peace and amity the "world oVer; 
which would have qualified .her' for 
such a great internariorial' hondur. 

As these image-builing.exercises 
to refttrbi.sh the image of the leader 
continue nationally and interna¬ 
tionally, the glaring reality of a dis¬ 
mal record and performance stare us 
in the face. Whether on ■ the price 
front or employment or reoiutiera- 
tive prices for agriculturak produce 
or concentration of 
or self-reliant growth and- develops, 
ment or growingifljC^aifipMl 
the record ha8l}een.4s«nguwrly bkMt. 
Political corruptibnr Itqs 
unprecedented ' leVels varii^Iit ...M 
sought to be dj^issietl;zfe 
phenomenon,” PaiTLamew'Jias^beefi 
turned into a forum for legislative 
rituals and all kinds of communal 
and chauvintsiic forces have emerged 
to challenge our secular credentials, 
as well as the unity and integrity of 
the nation. The path gf, cqnSfeiisus 
and democrac.v have been untouched 
and in addition to creation of a- 
massive bureaucratic and repressive 
machine, Mrs Gandhi has introduced 
a new element in.Jhe use of the 
might of the armed forces tg re,Sfolyg 
essentially political crises. The 
brazen assault on constitutional 
norms and proprieties continues gs 
was recently displayed in Andhra 
Pradesh, Jammu and Kashmir, Sik¬ 
kim and Pondicherry. To sum up, the 
nation has b®en pushed to a pre¬ 
cipice of a moral and constitutional 
collapse. ■ , . , , 

The question before thg oppositioii 
and the electorate is lyhether^a.nja- 
tion in crisis can be rescued an«f,a 
well-designed' and coherent national 
will and purpose built up, and - a 
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climate generated to ensure its suc¬ 
cess. The o])l>osition remains frag¬ 
mented and is attempting to forge a 
negative imity on the basis of sum¬ 
mit-level politics and understanding. 
Many issues of consequence remain 
to be clarified to the electorate, 
which is tom between the deep dis¬ 
trust of a Prime Minister who has 
failed to redeem her pledges, and an 
opposition which remains frag¬ 
mented and incoherent. 

The fundamental question agitat¬ 
ing the electorate is the credibility of 
the opposition itself. The opposition 
has to project that it is prepared to 
work within the framework of demo¬ 
cratic norms, a code of conduct and 
collective leadership. It has to pro¬ 
ject a minimum programme of priori¬ 
ties on the national agenda which 
would bring about a qualitative 
change in the national situation. The 
primary task of the opposition is to 
build up and project its own credi-’ 
bility. 

The opposition cannot pursue a 
barren path full of exploded myths 
like a single party as a national 
alternative. Political parties and 
^movements cannot be made and un¬ 
made at will by the unity of a few 
leaders and structures built in a 
vacuum. Such structures have to be 
evolved patiently over a period of 
time and not through an election eye 


The Cong^e88(I) eame 
back to power in 1980 
with many rosy 
promises. Above all, 
there was the promise 
of *a government that 
works.’ The hopes and 
aspirations that Mrs 
Gandhi aroused and 
revived in 1980, in the 
backdrop of the failure 
of the Janata 
experiment, have 
turned sour... 


manipulation. It is crystal clear for 
everyone that India has moved away 
from the bipolar system of an Anglo- 
Saxon model and no credible nation¬ 
al alternative can be built on the 
organisational model of the unitary 
structure of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress. The failure of the Janata Party 
in 1977-79 and even the Congress 
experience and the assertive experi¬ 
ence of the growth of regional par¬ 


ties and movements point to this 
qualitative change that has come 
about in Indian politicis. 

Therefore, the electorate must be 
told the truth that all the contradic¬ 
tions cannot be wiped out in a week 
or two. It must be explained to them 
that onlv a federal purposeful and 
united electoral front and a coalition 
based on a federal consensus and 
approach can fill the national 
vacuum. The electorate will have to 
be convinced that such an electoral 
front working for a principal coali¬ 
tion would be based on a clearlv 
laid-down code of conduct and col¬ 
lective leadership. Such a collective 
leadership is the essence of the 
cabinet form of executive enshrined 
in our Constitution This strategy 
alone can change the national mood. 
The opposition has to work out a 
minimum programme of coherent 
national priorities and a policy 
framework based on such a unified 
approach. In such a front and coali¬ 
tion, policies and programmes would 
get their rightful priority over the 
strength and weakness of individual 
leaders and that would be the 
strongest rebuttal of Mrs Indira 
Gandhi’s claim that she and her 
family alone can provide leadership 
to this nation and secure its unity 
and integrity and redeem the 
pledges. 
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Tales of the Sepoy Mutiny 


William Howard Russell, the legendary war correspondent of The Times, , 
London, gave a new dimension to journalism in the I9th century with his vivid 
reports of happenings on the battlefield. Among the various events that Russell ^ 
covered was the 1857 uprising in India. In fact, Russell was with the British 
army when it moved in to crush the sepoys. The reports which he filed show the 
'indiscriminate revenge tactics of the British' and narrate many a tale absent in 
history books. We publish an extract from Caroline Chapman s Russell of The 
Times, War Despatches and Diaries. The book is published by Bell and 
Hyman and distributed in India by Orient Longman, 17 Chittaranjan Avenue, 

Calcutta 700013 (price i 12.95). 



rbe interior of the Secundra Bagh aHer the slaughter of 2,000 rebels by Sir Colin Campbell’s troops during the second attempt to reconquer |.i 
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M m ot one year home from 
im the Crimea and I am 

once more on my way 

■ to the East—another 

■ ™ and a farther East.’ 
Thus opens Russell’s Diary of the 
Indian Mutiny. He continues: 

Hideous massacres of men, 
women and children were re¬ 
ported to us with such seasoning 
of horrors, made by skilful mas¬ 
ters in that sort of cookery, as the 
1 imagination had never before de- 
^'vised. I had been deeply impress¬ 
ed by those awful scenes. I was 
moved to the inner soul by the 
narratives which came to us by 
every mail, and I felt that our 
struggle against those monsters of 
cruelty and lust must be crowned 
by Heaven with success. But after 
a time I began, mail after mail, to 
seek for evidence of the truth of 
those disgusting anecdotes glos¬ 
sed with still more revolting in¬ 
sinuations. I never doubted them, 
but I wanted proof, and none was 
forthcoming. All the stories we 
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heard emanated from Calcutta, 
and the people ot Calcutta were 
far from the districts where, no 
doubt, most treacherous and 
wholesale murder had been 
perpetrated. At last I was going 
out to the very country which had 
acquired such fearful interest in 
our eyes, and I hoped to join my 
countrymen ere their vengeance 
was consummated, and India was 
once more restored at least to the 
tranquility of conquest. 

The Mutiny was already seven 
months old by the time Russell, once 
more as correspondent for The 
Times, found himself ‘plunging 
through head seas like a cormorant 
in a tide-way’, on his way to India. 
The causes of this imperial upheaval 
were complex and manifold. Unrest 
and resentment against the British, 
particularly the East India Company, 
had been smouldering for years, 
gathering momentum as the rulers 
became increasingly estranged from 
the ruled, preferring the company of 
their families and friends and living 
separate lives, walled up in their 
clubs and cantonments. Gone was 
the old camaraderie between the 
officers and their Indian soldiers, 
and, with it, their link with the 
mainstream of opinion in the bar¬ 
racks and bazaars. 

During the early part of the 
nineteenth century a wave of liberal 
reform and evangelicalism had 
swept out from England, bringing 
with it missionaries bent on convert¬ 
ing India to Christianity. Every¬ 
where the people saw real or im¬ 
agined signs of their religion being 


threatened. The forbidding of the 
practice of suttee (the voluntary im¬ 
molation of a Hindu Widow on her 
husband’s tuneral pyre) was taken as 
one such sign There were many 
others. But it was the affair of the 
greased /cartridges which provided 
the catalyst. 

When the new Enfield rifle was 
introduced into India the troops 
were issued with greased cartridges, 
the ends of which had to be bitten off 
to release the gunpowder. A rumour 
began that the grease was made 
either from the fat of cows or pigs, 
which made using the cartridges an 
act of degradation for Muslims (who 
consider the pig to be unclean) and 
an act of sacrilege for Hindus (for 
whom the cow is sacred). 

This rumour had already caused 
one incident in March 1857 when a 
young soldier went berserk and shot 
at his commanding officer. He was 
tried and hanged, and his name, 
Pandy, lived on as the British army’s 
nickname for a mutineer. Finally, in 
May, at Meerut (one of the main 
military stations), some soldiers of 
the Indian Cavalry refused to handle 
the cartridges, although they were 
identical to those that they had been 
using for years. They were court- 
martialled, publicly degraded in 
front of the entire garrison and 
gaoled for ten years. The next day 
the town erupted. Many British offic¬ 
ers and their families were killed or 
wounded. Leaving the town ablaze, 
the mutineers galloped off to Delhi, I 
where the old King of Delhi, Bahadur 
Shah Zafar, reluctantly agreed to 
become the nominal leader of the 
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Mutiny. Bahadur, the last of the 
Moghul monarchs, had been pen¬ 
sioned off by the British government 
and it was understood that when he 
died, his imperial title would die 
with him. 

It must be remembered that the 
Mutiny never spread to the rest of 
India: it was confined to the valley of i 
the Ganges and to the Bengal army 1 
only. When it is considered how | 
thinly the British army was spread, 
this was very fortunate for them. For 
a population of ISO million people, ' 
India had an army of approximately I 
300,000; of these only about 40,000 i 
were Europeans. It should also be 1 
remembered that the British were i 
fighting soldiers whom they had i 
' trained and armed. Once the disaster : 
at Meerut became known, the British ) 
officers were all faced with the same i 
dilemma—should they continue to I 
trust the native troops under their < 
command, or should they disarm i 
diem, thereby dis¬ 
playing a distrust 
which might turn 
otherwise loyal 
troops against 
them? It was an 
.awesome choice 
and many, with 
hindsight, made 
the wrong deci- 
sion.Tbe'hideous 
massacres* to 
which Russell re¬ 
ferred were prin¬ 
cipally those at 
, Cawnpore, Cawn- 
pore was of 
strategic import¬ 
ance as it com- 
,mu>ded one of the 
main crossings Ladraow in die IfSOs 


almost to capacity. The revenge 
taken in Cawnpore by the British 
was no less appalling, earned out in 
a vindictive frenzy by one man in 
particular, a Brigadier General 
James Neill, who firmly believed he 
was doing God’s work. 

At Lucknow, the capital city of 
Oudh (now Uttar Pradesh), another 
longer and more terrible siege took 
place within the grounds of the Re¬ 
sidency. From the beginning of July 
a force of 1,720 men, about 700 of 
whom were loyal Indian troops, de¬ 
fended the Residency and its civilian 
inmates. They were led by the much¬ 
loved Sir Henry Lawrence who was 
one of the first to die. Eighty-seven 
days later those who remained had 
somehow survived the ceaseless 
artillery fire, shortage of food, sick¬ 
ness and the heat. On 25th Septem¬ 
ber, an army of 3,000 under Briga¬ 
dier General Henry Havelock and 
Sir James Outram managed to bring 
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Ganges. The man considered to be 
the instigator of the uprising was the 
Nana Sahib; and although there was 
never any proof there were many 
who felt that he was the eminence 
grise behind the entire Mutiny. The 
British residents of Cawnpore were 
besieged for 18 days in two hospital 
barracks on the edge of the canton¬ 
ment. When the ag^ Major-General 
Wheeler surrendered it was on the 
understanding that the survivors 
would receive a safe passage to Alla¬ 
habad, 100 miles down river. But no 
sooner were they safely (as they 
thought) in the boats, than they were 
fired upon from ail sides. The pathe¬ 
tic remnant which survived this mas¬ 
sacre—upwards of 200 women and 
children-^were taken to the House 
of Women in the town. Just over two 
weeks later every sin^e one was 
murdered, their bodies dismem¬ 
bered and thrown down a well in the 
courtyard, filling the 50-foot shaft 


in some reinforcements, but they dio 
not have enough men to break the 
siege entirely, and it dragged on for 
a further 50 days. On 17th November 
Sir Colin Campbell’s force raised the 
siege sufficiently to enable the survi¬ 
vors to be helped to safety. But the 
town itself remained in rebel hands. 

At this point we should return to 
Russell, now sweating his way across 
the Red Sea, being regaled by his 
fellow passengers with their views 
on the Mutiny—and what they consi¬ 
dered the British should do about it. 
Do they agree upon any one point 
connected with the mutinies, or 
with the character of the people? 
Not onel There was much talk of 
‘rascally Mohammedans’ and 
‘slimy, treacherous Hindus.’ ‘By 
Jove) sir,’ exclaims the major, 
who has by this time got to the 
walnut stage of argument, to 
which he has arrived by grada¬ 
tions of sherry, port, ale, and 


Madeira,—‘By Jovel* he exclaims, 
thickly and fiercely, with every 
vein in his forehead swolCQlike 
whipcord, ‘those niggers are such 
a confounded sensual lazy set, 
cramming themselves with ghee 
and sweetmeats, and smoking 
their cursed chillimjees all day 
and all night, that-you might as 
well think to train pigs. Ho you! 
punkah chorda, or I’ll knock— 
Suppose we go up and have a 
cigarr The fact is, I fear that tlie 
favourites of heaven—the civiliz¬ 
ers of the world .. are naturally 
the most intolerant in the world. 
On 19th January 1858, Russell 
arrived in Calcutta, parts of which 
seemed to remind him, curiously 
enough, of Moscow (which he had 
visited on behalf of The Times to 
report on the coronation of Tsar 
Alexander 11 in 1856). His first im¬ 
portant meeting was with the Gov¬ 
ernor General of India, Lord Can- 
-nmg, who was ab¬ 
out to leave for 
Allahabad. He 
found him 'wom- 
looking, and an¬ 
xious, and heavy 
with care’ and sur¬ 
rounded on all 
sides by despatch 
boxes. He made a 
number of other 
visits and seemed 
to find friends 
everywhere from 
his Crimean days. 
He was also busy' 
making arrange¬ 
ments for his 7(X)- 
mile journey up- 
dbuntryto join Sir 
Colin and his 
- forces at Cawn¬ 
pore. This included arming himself 
with pistols and a rifle. To look after 
his belongings, he had engaged an 
Eurasian servant called Simon who 
was to serve him well in the months 
that followed. 

R ussell set off by train on 4th 
February, later transferring to a 
gharry—a sort of box on wheels 
pulled by horses—^in which it was 
possible to both eat and sleep. When 
not sleeping; in this contraption, he 
spent the night at one of the govern¬ 
ment dak bungalows along the way. 
He observed that although they were 
intended for Indians and British 
alike, none of the Indians would dare 
to stay in them. Russell seemed to be 
painfully aware of the antagonism 
around him and wrote in h<s dairy: 

In no msiance is a friendly glance 
directed to the white man’s car- i 
riage. Oh, that language of the 
eyel Who can doubt? Who can 
misinterpret it? It is by it alone 
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that I have learned our race is not 
• '■•even feared;at times by many, 
and that by all it is disliked. Pray 
"'“God I have‘rea^'lt ftflSely. '• 

At Allahabad he met up With Lord 
'Canning and his entourage and vi¬ 
sited him in his splendid tented 
.camp: 

-After a short delay, I was told his 
Excellency would receive me, and 
I was introduced to one of those 
grand tents which would be a 
^ palace in the eyes of any field- 
' marshal in Europe. A few ser¬ 
vants, in the red and gold of the 
-Viceroy’s livery, were sitting 
• under one of the spacious canvas 
- eaves, where, indeed, the shade, 
even now, was not ungrateful. 
There were purdahs of fine mat¬ 
ting, and doors, and flaps to pass, 
ere one could get inside. There 
soft Persian carpets received the 
feet in beds of flowers; the parti¬ 
tions of the tent were as 


not only a servile war and a sort of 
‘ ' jyi:,qU^He eoihhJh^d; but we had a 
war of religion, a war of race, and 
‘ ' 'a' of ‘r^vehg&' of Hope, of some 
national prbm^tings to'shake off 
the yoke of a stranger, and to 
re-establish the full power of na¬ 
tive chiefs, and the full sway of 
native religions. 

He made every effort to establish the 
truth behind each facet of the story 
of the massacre. At no time did he 
find any proof that any of the women 
had been raped. He pointed out that 
the pathetic writings on the walls of 
the ‘slaughter-house’ had not been 
there when Havelock had first seen 
the place and so could t^ot have been 
done by the prisoners, as had been 
alleged. Therefore, they must have 
been added after the recapture of 
Cawnpore and used as propaganda 
to inflame the British soldiers 
further. 

It was essential that Russell should 


• , -.t < 

'But what atent'itwasbTrilfc'Hnly! 
" a siiiipie'pQle; 16 ^£'thefi 

1 0bough't'‘or‘'the'’'in^j^le-ife 
■^■'sHefl'df rdttentaKWj'UnWrw^ch 
I braved the Bulgarian sutr/orne 

‘ ilMHapdS.’tdttifeflHg'fent’lH’WMplJ, 1 
Collingwood,' Dieksbn, -and"! I 

sobered from insects,' rbbl5er]s, ' 
and ghosts, not to mehtion-'huti- 
ger, in the onion bed at Gallipoli; . 
of the poor fabric that weilt to'tH^ : 
winds on the 14 November before I 
Sebastopol...ahd then',’!'fUi^eB ' 
round and round in mynewedb » 
frde ip irv^-ren'evved adihJfytSblA. } 
The pole is a veritable'pilWf, 
varnisdidd : 

' a fine brass socket ifr the efebtWS; ! 
frbih the'top spfddils d'liV'thd'sIbp- [ 
ing roof to the square side'vittlis. | 
The inside Is curiously lined with 
buff calico with a dark patt^rh,. • 
and beneath one’s feet a carpet of 
striped blue and buff laid over , 



large as a London 
saloon, but I was 
told afterwards, 
that Lord Can- 
" , ning had by no 
means carried 
tent-luxury to its 
■ fullest extent, 
and that, in fact, 
as Governor- 
General, he had 
rather curtailed 
the usual estab¬ 
lishment. ’ 

Russell continued 
on his way, follow¬ 
ing in the wake of 
the force under 
Brigadier General 
Neill which -had 
IraqP sent .to 
avenge the mas¬ 
sacre at Cawn- 
I pore. Hung on trees Dy the 

f wayside were the bodies of natives 
r suspected of being mutineers. ‘I hear 
many stories, the truth of which I 
would doubt if I could. Our first 
spring was terrible; I fear our claws 
were indiscriminating.’ 

It was natural that Russell should 
visit the House of the Women when 
he reached Cawnpore and he admit¬ 
ted that he found a fascination, in 
places ‘where great crimes- have 
been perpetrated.’ Typically, he was 
aware that there were two sides to 
the story and he was obviously alive 
to the anomalies of Victorian moral¬ 
ity, as the following remarks from his 
diary show: 

In fact, the peculiar aggravation 
■ of' the Cawnpore massacres 'Was 
- this, that the deed was done-by a 
•' subject race—by black'Iheh'Who 

- dared to shed the blood of -their 
masters, and that of podr helpless 

- ladies and children. Here we had 


meet Sir Colin Campbell, Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the army Which was 
to attempt to retake the town of 
Lucknow. Without Campbell’s active 
:o-operation he would be unable to 
accompany the expedition. He need 
not have worried. They had known 
each other in the Crimea and Sir 
Colin was ‘frank and cordial.’ 

‘Now, Mr. Russell, I’ll-be candid 
with you; We shall make a com¬ 
pact.-You shallknow-everything 
that is goiA'g on. Yoif Sh'dll see ail 
my reports, and get every in¬ 
formation that I have myself, on 
the condition that you do not 
mention it in camp, or let it be 
known in any way except in your 
letter to England/’ ‘1 accept the 
conditibn, Sbri'and f promise you 
- -it- shall- be-faithfully-observed.’ 
Bdth'tneH' Weye tO’ftfe atS' gotfd as their 
word.' And- Russell 'found -to his de¬ 
light’that a tent hadbeerl- pur up 
opposite the-Commander-in-Chief’s. 


the »ft sand, is truly PeWiali'jh 
' its■ Yielding'softiiess. - ’ •'-’ • 

extRusitellhadaHbther pilgiM- 
age to make: the site of the siege : 
Cawnpprp. His'dia!iy .cdhtainstKe 
following description: 

.Itw^ a hofribie Spbltlpsldb tire ! 

shattered rooms', which had been 
'■ the.1 SCfen^', 6f“iuCH 'dSyotidn' and I 
suffering; are-heaps oif'vubW^ ; 
arid filth'. The’ jshtrenchrndht is i 
' ■ "uSied'as’a c/oaca mayfida'by'thfe ! 
■ ' natives,’ camp-followefs, coolies, 

‘ and tothers"who 7 biVowat W'tHfe | 
sandy plains around it. The smells 
'••;aflrbTevoitihg.'Rdws of gorg’ed'VQl-; 

- tures sit with outspread- wings on i 
" fh'6 mouldfering' pdrapdtS,' or | 
perch -in clusters on-the two-or ] 
"'three Ifeafle’sS frees at fhe angle.of i 
''-■the"wori<s by which’we;e((j^r.“l [ 
sh'bTbrfd’with my revolver; andhs i 
the-fevolthtg cteWure''disgorged ) 

” its meal, twisting its Bare hladk • 

' snake-Kke heck tb and frO; I Made ; 

-^ 
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EXTRACT 


a vow I would never incur such a 
disgusting sight again. 

Another extract from RusseU’s diary, 
written while still at Cawapore, 
gives an emotional but enlightened 
view of the British way of life in 
nineteenth-centu^ India: it is a sad 
indictment of British rule. 

Among those heaps of dust and 
ashes, those arid mounds of 
bricks, those new-made trenches, 
I fry in vain to realise what was 
oilce this station of Cawnpore. 
The solemn etiquette, the visits to 
the Brigadier and the general ea 
grande tenue, the invitations to 
dinner, the white kid-gloves, the 
balls, the liveries, the mfecdon of 
the plus haut ton des hauls tons, 
the millinery anxieties of the 
ladie^ the ices, and' (%ampaMe. 
and supper, the golden-robed 
Nana Sahib moving about amid 
haujdity stares and ill-concealed 
dislike. *What the deuce does the 
General ask that nigger here for?’ 
The little and big flirtations, the 
drives on the road—a dull, cere¬ 
monious pleasure—the faded fun 
of the private theatricals, the exo¬ 
tic absurdities of the masonic re¬ 
vels, the marryings and givings in 
marriage, the little bills done by 
the rich merchants, the small and 
great pecuniary relations be¬ 
tween the station and the bazaar, 
tk,e sense of security—and then 
on all this exaggerated relief of 
an English garrison-town and 
watering-place, the deep gloom of 
apprehension—at first ‘a shave of 
old Smith’s,’ then a well- 
authenticated report, then a cer¬ 
tainty of disaffection—rolling 
like thunder-clouds, and darken¬ 
ing the glassy surface of the gay 
society tin it burst on it in stormy 
and cruel reality. But I cannot. 

‘Ahl you should have seen 
Cawnpore in its palmy days, when 
there were two caval^ regiments 
here, a lot of artillery, and three 


regiments of infantry in the can¬ 
tonments. Chock full of pretty 
women! The private theanicals 
every weekj balls, and picnics, 
and dinners eve^ evening. By' 
Jove! It’s too horrible to look at it 
now!’ And so, indeed, it was. But 
one is tempted to ask if there is 
not some lesson and some warn¬ 
ing given to our race in reference 
to India by the tremendous catas¬ 
trophe of Cawnpore? 

How are we to prevent its re¬ 
currence? I am deeply impressed 
by the difficulty of ruling India, 
as it IS now governed by force, 
exercised by a few who ate 
obliged to employ natives as the 
instruments of coercion. That 
force is the base of our rule I have 
no doubt: for I see nothing else 
but force employed in our rela¬ 
tions with the governed. The 
efforts to improve the condition 
of the people are made by bodies 
or individuals who have no con¬ 
nection with the Government. 
The action of the Government in 
matters of improvement is only 
excited by consideration of re¬ 
venue. Does it, as the great in¬ 
structor of the people, the expo¬ 
nent of our superior morality and 
civilisation—does it observe 
treaties, show itself moderate, 
and just, and regardless of gain? 
Are not our courts of law conde¬ 
mned by ourselves? Are they not 
admitted to be a curse and a 
blight upon the country? In 
effect, the grave, unhappy doubt 
which settles on my mind is, 
whether India is the better for our 
rule, s 0 fnr as regards the social 
condition of the great mass of the 
people. We have put down widow¬ 
burning, we have sought to check 
infanticide, but I have travelled 
hundreds of miles through a coun¬ 
try peopled with beggars and co¬ 
vered with wigwam villages. 

By now Russell was longing to be off 


on the march to recapture Lucknow, 
befsieged since July of the previous 

S ear; he describes,'in anticipation^ 
lid army’s departute the next day: 
To night, the great mess-tent, 
which will be borne by four 
camels and an elephant, will be 
packed up, with our apparatus of 
tables, plate, crockery, bitter 
beer, and provisions, and the 
army of servants which belong to 
it; and we take the field, very 
much as his majesty Louis the 
Great would depart from Versail¬ 
les, for the theatfe of war. As for 
myself, I am delighted at the 
prospect qf escaping from this 
monotonous dreary dusty Cawn¬ 
pore, and the very hum and no 
drum sort of life 1 have been 
leading. Oudh is, they say, the 
garden of India; here evei^thing 
is blighted, burnt, and ruined. 

B efore dawn on 27 February, the 
army had crossed the Ganges and 
begun the 40-mile journey to 
Lucknow. 

We got out on the road; where, in , 
silence and order, the Rifle Bri¬ 
gade was plunging with steady 
tramp through the dust. As the 
moon sank in the heavens, the 
line of our march became more 
and more like some dream of the 
other world, or some recollections 
of a great scene at a theatre than 
anything else. 

The army now consisted of about 
20,000 men and a large number of 
guns and mortars. When it is consi¬ 
dered that for 10,000 soldiers, about 
30,000 camp followers were re¬ 
quired, it is understandable why a 
baggage train of this sort could 
stretch for up to ten miles. A 
description in Russell’s diary of 
breakfast that day illustrates the use 
made of many of these camp fol¬ 
lowers: 

The sun was just beginning to 
make himself disagreeable, when. 
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EXTRACT 


^ ' ^ter several halts^ we caught 
eight of some tems.partlx hidden- 
< >in trees. Thank goodness! there’s 
' our cairip..Canter'ovdr, and gist 
" - some breakfast.’ And there, sure 
enough, wds our mess-tent pitch" 
ed; the tables covered wiA snow- 
white cloths, our plates, chairs, 
knives and forks, all ready—the 
curries smoking, and the array of 
servants standing with folded 
arms waiting for their masters. 
dOne of the acknowledged heroes of 
the Mutiny was Thomas .Kavanagh, 
who had been in the Residency dur¬ 
ing the siege of Lucknow.-MHien it, 
was learned that Sir Colin Campbell' 
was on his way to relieve them in 
November, he had volunteered to 
escape from the city in Indian dis- 
^ise, find Sir Colin and guide him 
in. This was a singularly brave thing 
I to do, particularly as Kavana^ was 
tall and blond. Russell met him and 
was impressed. He made the 
observation that if ever a man should 
get the Victoria Cross it s^uldbe 
Kavanagh, although at that time civi- 
1 lians were never awarded them. (In 
I fact, the rules.were subsequently 
changed to include civilians, and 
Kavanagh received his V.C. from 
Queen Victoria in 1860). 

When Sir Colin’s fopre had re¬ 
lieved the Residency in November, 
he had left Sir James Outram and 
4,000 men to hold rhe Alambagh, a 
large building which lay tour miles 
to the south of Lucknow on the road 
from Cawnpore. As Sir Colin now 
approached the city the two forces 
joined and camp was made ‘...in a 
series of magnificently-wooded 
parks, attached to several palaces, or 
country houses^ of the royal family of 
Oudh, south of the Dilkusha [Park]. 
The trees were of great age -and 
extreme beauty, affording us a fine 
shade and cover to innumerable lan¬ 
gurs, or black-faced long-tailed 
monkeys with white hair and whis¬ 
kers.’ 

Russell described one of the park’s 
most remarkable features, the Marti- 
niere, at that time in the hands of the 
rebels: 

At first glance one exclaims, 'How 
beautiful! vyhat a splendid build¬ 
ing!’ at the second, ‘why it must 
have been bulR by a tdadmanl’ At 
the distance of more than h^f a 
ihile we can miake out the eccen¬ 
tric array of statues,; the huge 
lions' heads, the incongi^ous cd- 
umns, arches, pillars, wlhitbws,' 
and flights of stairs, leamg to 
. nothing, which are the disting- 
~ uishing features of die Marri- 
’ hiere. The centre of the building 
- - iis the most grotesql^: the' wide' 
'^':4weep of the win^- ahW iheir 
':.eurve inwards from the triad' 


stairs lea^n^o the entrance has 
a fihe effec^.l^ the statues! they 
■ are-:'fetched' on every angle, 
drai^ up is close as they can 
‘' stand all along the roof, fixed on 
the pinnacleSi and comers, and 
pillars, in a&. directions. 

Having made i'tour of the park, he 
was standing tidldag with a group of 
officer? under a tree. He noticed that 
the rebels in the Martiniere were 
carefully aiming a large gun in their 
direction. 

‘I think,’ said I, modestly, ‘they 


are going to fire at us.* 
pluff came a spurt of sMtUtd'with; 
a rW, tonguc'iif tt-aia- 
-suspense; and whi44Mih,<fig]wRid^1 
us ckWe:the roudd-SHor ivKltURi^^ 
foot'pf our heads, ptiunpedl^tQfi 
the grouhd, with ^ storm oPodw; 
and small stones, beyond" u^,*^d 
then rising rushed over the' watt, 
into the Chiefs camp. It is^hipt 
etiquette, strictly speakii^ to. 
bow. to a round-shot on duty; but 
we were not on duty, and We all 
‘bobbed,’ gently, pleasantly^ and 
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Each 

*of ais, we’d 

’ A sensibfe re 
« 9 ch plan Stalked 
i°)iw«y; very savage with the 
'^en^my, aha affecting a great in 
’ • difference Just some twelve in 
ches lower, and where had been 
'' ’ tl(e brains of some of us, or the 
I I, subtler part’ 

1 Alter thjs digpified retreat, Russell 
I enti^giMhe IMlkusha building itself, 

,’n'fffmng more nor lessi ^ EOod 
k-epeciineR-ef a 4FeeM«)b'«hateau’, -and 
went up through the rums to the flat 
roof From there he could see the 
'dlty of Luclcnow 

A vision of palaces, minats, 
domes azure and golden, cupolas, 

! colonnade, long facades of fan 
perspective in pillar and column, 

' terraced roofs—all using up amid 

a calm still ocean of the bi ighrest 
vdrdure Look for miles and miles 
• away, and still the ocean spreads 
ahd the towers of the fairy city 
*' ddam in its midst Spires of gold 
glitteh in the sun Turrets and 
'^ildbd Spires shine like constella 
•tfons There is nothing mean or 
icjudlid to be seen There is a citv 
' more vast than Pans, as it seems, 
and more brilliant, lying before 
us Is this a city.in Oudh’ Is this 
the capital of a semi barbarous 
tace, erected by a corrupt, effete, 
and degraded dynasty’ I confess I 
felt inclined to rub mv eyes again 
and again 

Thg[ flat roof of —-- 

the Dilkusha be- 
b^e thb pnncip* 
bJ vantage point 
foF'Sti* ’ Colin, his 
^alff ahd fpr Rus¬ 
sell, Who spent 
tnapy hpurs thdre 
ddring the next 
fbW’dayS, em- 
plbjling his tele- 
sfcb'pe" tor 
effeot. Having 
vain i ba$s 

■witlen -ailowed ■- < 

hub” fhe freadbin ~ ’ 4 

tW ^ dbout ‘ae he' - 
pleased,lieconsci- / 

^nflUbHy' visited 
air the outpos» 
dnd 'speht some 

time Watdning the ' iJg i 

bHdgb ndilch Was V 
being built Rr TV i jeKr 

Sir tulip’s pjan df 11 i '7^ ‘ **■ 
'attaefc*-entwrled p*^'* R« 
splitting the army If *'• 

-into twp. one half, [ miv#' ^ 
undet the com- I s.j,rr V.. , 11 ^': 

mand of General A nteway ludliig ii 


Sir James Outram, was to cross the 
river by this bridge, execuje a wide 
flanking movement and attack the 
city from the noith Sir Cdllh’s force 
would attack from the east 
Russell described a typical even 
ing meal during this period of sus 
pcnse before fhe attack was laun 
ched 

Dinner passed just the same as 
usual We weie all talking of 
bcavi guns, battering, and storm 
ing for half an hour, and then 
dropped into our usual quasi ton 
troveisial conveisation Our con 
densation imreases the number 
ot our visitois and guests, and'th'e 
mess has as many as five or six 
and twenty covers laid, plates of 
dll patterns. Hanked by tifty or 
more little salt and pepper tur 
lets, a Sliver Lucknow on a waste 
of table cloth To night some guns 
ir( to be sent up to the ridge, 
behind the vs all on the right front 
of the Dilkiislia, to open on the 
angle of the Maitiniere tomorrow 
morning Sii Colm and the chief 
of stall aie in constant intei 
couisc Bruce is busy with spies, 
Napier with plans We have no 
politicals in camp 
On 9 Match, Outram’s foice attacked 
and secured the Chakar Kothf, the 
Badshahbagh t^a laige walled gar 
den) and the Iron Budge ovei the 
Gumti There was haid fighting and 
some shamclul examples of wanton 
cruelty earned out bv the British 
fotces against the rebels Russell was 
told this stoi V by a shocked acquaint 
ance who had witnessed the appall 




iM 


f'f p*'*'; 

ft I" 


A pieway ludliig into Kniserbagh, Lucknow 


ing death of a sepoy 

hd was pulled'by the legs to a 
convenient place, where he was 
* hdld dttwn, pfickdd in the face 
and body by the bayonets of some 
soldiery, whilst others collected 
fuel for a small pyre, and when all 
was ready—the man was loasted 
alive! There were Englishmen 
looking on, more than one officer 
saw It No one offeted to inter 
fere! The horror of this internal 
cruelty was aggravated by an 
attempt of the miserable wretch 
to es'eape when hall burned to 
death By a sudden effort he 
leaped away, and with the flesh 
hanging from his bom s, ran foi a 
few yards ere he was caught, 
brought back, put on the fiie 
again, and held there by bayonets 
till his remains were consumed 
'And his cries, and the dreadful 
set ne,’ said my friend, ‘will haunt 
me to my d^ing hour ’ ‘Why didn’t 
you iriterfeie’’ I dated not, the 
Sikhs were furious They had lost 
Anderson, our own men 1 ncoui 
aged them, and I could do no 
thing ’ 

Sir CAlin’s fbrtds took the Mailiiuere 
with compaiative ease and Russell 
made a brief tour of the deseited 
rebel trenches 

The ground is covered with their 
tulas, or cooking places, and with 
little other remnants—no beet 
bones and beei bottles as in the 
case of the British, or in cases as 
in that of the French, or rags and 
cabbage stalks as in that of the 
Russian, are strewed over then 

_,_camping gi ound 

The Commander 
- m-Chief had been 

delaying his mam 
|m||M attack until a 

^ force of Gurkhas 

WjPr *» arrived which he 

' had been prom 

ised by the Mahar 
ajah Jung Baha 
■■jgllpVHr dur, the de facto 

^ “-y. ^ ruler of Nepal 

contingent 
I would swell the 

I* size of the British 

army to 30,000 
and smee the re- 
mBIjRtf Rl forces were 

lo num 

M ^■IR' b®f 100,000. every 

man was welcome 

ordered his state 
1 erected 

and all those pre- 

in full uniform 
lor the amval' of 
the Maharajah. 
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Four o’clock came, no signs of 
Jung Bahadur. A quarter of an 
hour passed by; the Chief walked 
up and down with one hand be¬ 
hind his back, and the other work¬ 
ing nervously...At half-past four 
the regular cannonading close ar 
hand ceased, and up rose a start- 
bng heavy rolling fire of musket¬ 
ry. We all knew what it meant. 
The assault on the Begum Kothie 
1 was being delivered. Sir Colin 
4 listened as a hunter does to the 
distant cry of the hounds. Louder 
and loyder rang the musketry. 
Come quicldy. Sir Jung, or you 
will find an empty tent! Just at 
this moment, however, the agita¬ 
tion among the crowd of camp 
followers, and the ‘Stand to your 
arms,’ warned us that the Mahara¬ 
jah was at hand, and, in a minute 
or so, he made his appearance at 
the end of the lane formed by the 
guard of honour, and walked up 
towards the tent in a very slow 
and dignified sort of strut, fol¬ 
lowed by a staff of Gurkhas...Our 
eyes were fixed on him, but our 
ears were listening to the raging 
of the fight. Sir Colin walked to 
the door of the tent, met the 
Maharajah, took him by the hand, 
and led him inside... The durbar 
was open. It consisted of fine 
speeches, interpreted by Captain 
Metcalfe, whilst the English and 
the Nepalese were examining 
each other. Stout, Calmuck-faced, 
high-shouldered, bow-legged men 
these latter, very richly attired in 
a kind of compromise between 
European and Asiatic uniform. As 
to Jung himself, he blazed like a 
peacock’s tail in the sun...But 
brighter than any gem the Mahar¬ 
ajah wore is his eye, which shines' 
with a cold light, resembling a 
ball of phosphorus. What a tiger¬ 
like, cruel, crafty, subtle eye! 
How it glanced, and glittered, and 
rolled, piercing the recesses of 
the tent... In the midst of the 
durbar an officer of Mansfield’s 
staff comes in to announce to Sir 
Colin that ‘the Begum Kothie is 
taken. Very little loss on our side. 
About five hundred of the enemy 
kiUedI’ As we could not cheer 
aloud, every man did so mentally. 
Jung tried to look pleased when 
he heard the news, which Sir 
Colin announced with great vivac¬ 
ity. The durbar had all along been 
stupid enou^, but when the bag¬ 
pipes outside were set loose 
affairs became desperate, and yet 
no one dared leave. [Russell fre¬ 
quently expressed a loathing for 
bagpipes.] 

His Highness eventually left on his 
richly encrusted elephant, but it was 









Rains of the Lucknow Reshieiicy 

too late by then to see the assault on 
the Begum Kothie. The next day 
Russell walked round the shattered 
Begum’s palace, through ‘chambers 
of horrors ineffable.’ On 14 March, 

An orderly came up the avenue at 
full speed, with a small piece of 
folded paper in his hand. He deli¬ 
vered it at one of the tents. In a 
second or two, I saw Norman, at 
his usual canter, hurrying across 
the street. ‘What is it, Norman? 

Have we got the Imambarra?’ 

‘The Imambarra I Why, man, we’re 
in the Kaiserbagh!’ Here, indeed, 
was news. The camp was in com¬ 
motion. Syces running to and fro. 
the Chief and all his staff calling 
for their horses. What a scamper 
to the Begum Kothie.. Listen to 
the cheering behind us. Sir Colin 
is riding up the street. Now he has 
dismounted, and is marching up 
the steps of the Imambarra 
amidst the shouts of the troops. 

What a scene of destruction 
meets the eye as we enter the 
great hall. It is no exaggeration to 
say the marble pavement is co¬ 
vered two or three inches deep 
with fragments of broken mirrors 
and of the chandeliers which once 
hung from the ceilings; and the 
men are busy smashing still. This 
mischief is rude, senseless, and 
brutal, but no one cares to stop 
it... The heat was sweltering, and I 
pitied our men as they stood 
under its rays, many of them 
unprovided with proper protec¬ 
tion against the sun, and retain¬ 
ing their old European oqifit. And 
these poor fellows might be ex¬ 
posed for hours, not only to this 
terrible heat, but to a hard strug¬ 
gle and severe fighting. 

Russell continued through the ruins 
of the Imambarra and found himself 
in a court of the Kaiserbagh. Bullets 
were flnng in all directions and 
everywhere 'discord and chaos 
reigned.’ 

It was one of the strangest and I To be continued 




most distressing sights that could 
be seen; but it was also most 
exciting. Discipline may hold sol¬ 
diers together till the fi^t is won; 
but it assuredly does not exist for 
a moment after an assault has 
been delivered, or a storm has 
taken place. Imagine courts -as 
large as the Temple Gardens, sur¬ 
rounded with ranges of places... 
In the body of the court are sta¬ 
tues, lines of lamp-posts, foun-, 
tains, orange-groves, aqueducts, 
and kiosks with burnished domes 
of metal. Through all these, 
hither and thither, with loud, 
cries, dart European and native 
soldiery, firing at the windows, 
from which come now and then i 
dropping shots or hisses a musket- ; 
ball. At every door there is an 
eager crowd, smashing the panels 
with the stocks of their firelocks, 
or breaking the fastenings by dis¬ 
charge of their weapons... Here 
and there the invaders have 
forced their way into the long 
corridors, and you hear the mus¬ 
ketry rattling inside; the crash of 
glass, the shouts and yells of the 
combatants, and little jets of 
smoke curl out of the closed lat¬ 
tices. Lying amid the orange- 
groves are dead and dying sepoys; 
and the white statues are redde¬ 
ned with blood. Leaning against a 
smiling Venus is a British soldier 
shot through the neck, gasping 
and at every gasp bleeding to 
deathl Here and^there officers are 
running to and fro after their 
men, persuading or threatening 
in vain. From the broken portals 
issue soldiers laden with loot or 
plunder. Shawls, rich tapestry, 
gold and silver brocade, caskets 
of jewels, arms, splendid dresses. 
The men are wild with fury and 
lust for gold—literally drunk %vith 
plunder. 




ELECTIONS 

Will the Congressd) Win Again? 


A tough fight lies ahead 

E lection fever 
has not grip¬ 
ped Maharashtra 
yet. But two peo- 
pie have already 
started their cam¬ 
paigns: former 
chief minister A. 
R. Antulay and Dr 
AMHARASHTRA Subramaniam 
Swamv, now in the 
Lok Dal. Mr Antulay is not sure, 
whether he will get a Lok Sabha 
ticket from the Congress(I) and has, 
therefore, decided to pressurise the 
Congress high command to give him 
a ticket in case they have been 
thinking of denying him one. There 
is a feeling that because the criminal 
case against Mr Antulay is going on 
in the Bombay High Court, the high 
command may not, after all, give him 
a ticket. There is also a move by 
chief minister Vasantdada Patil to 
field his own man in Ratnagiri and 
this is what has put Mr Antulay on 
the alert. Mr Antulay would like to 
contest from Ratnagiri or Raigad. 

In a whirlwind tour of areas like 
Matheran in mid-October, Mr Antu¬ 
lay lashed out at the government. In 
spite of so many years of develop¬ 
ment, said Mr Antulay, the majority 
of the people were temporary work¬ 
ers. Mr Antulay’s stance is an indica¬ 
tion of the defiant mood of a number 
of Congressmen in the ruling party. 
In fact, when Maharashtra chief 
minister Vasantdada Patil said re¬ 
cently in Delhi that the Congress(I) 
could win 40 seats, his partymen 
instead of being jubilant, were angry 
because he had spoken out without 
consulting them. Chances are that 
there will be large-scale sabotage by 
those Congressmen and their suppor¬ 
ters if they are ignored in the dis¬ 
tribution of tickets. 

The Congressd) today holds 40 of 
the 48 parliamentary seats in the 
state. The party won i9 seats in the 
1980 elections, but got one more 
when Mr Y. B. Chavamwho defeated 
the Congressd) candidate, Mrs Shali- 
nitai Patil, joined the Congress(I). 
The Congress(l) got 52.98 per cent of 
the votes in the 1980 elections. The 
Janata won eight seats out of the 31 
seats it contested and polled 20.37 
per cent of the votes. The Janata 
Party was then united. 

The opposition parties expect tp 


win anything between 30 and 35 
seats this time^according to the BJP’s 
Pramod Mahajan. He says there is, of 
course, one hurdle: the amicable 
distribution of seats .so that the 
opposition is able to put up a single 
candidate against the Congress(I). 

The opposition parties will be 
meeting shortly to chalk out their 
strategy on the distribution of seats 
and It is unlikely that the BJP or the 
Janata Party will give Di .Subrama¬ 
niam Swamy his traditional seat in 
the north-east constituency. Though 
he has announced that he will con¬ 
test from there, he has to have the 
support of the opposition parties. 

The ruling Congress party is 
weakest in Bombay and the Konkan 
regions. In Bombay, in 1980, the 
Congress won only one of the six 
seats, and it was a reserved seat that 
went to Justice R. R. Bhole. In the 
subsequent Assembly elections the 
Congressd) won in 26 of the 34 
Assembly constituencies. This time, 
there is no Indira wave and the 
opposition hopes to fight unitedly. 
So, once again, Bombay remains the 
weak spot for the Congressd). 

Konkan is the stronghold of the 
Peasants and Workers Party (PWP); 
the Janata Party and the BJP follow 
in popularity. In Raigad, the Assem 
bly constituencies are dominated by 
the PWP. The leaders of the partj 
are D. B. Patil, who spearheaded the 
very successful Urna farmers’ agita¬ 
tion, Mohan Patil and Datta Patil. 
The PWP also controls the Zilla 
Parishad and despite repeated 
attempts by the Congress(I) to get 
the zilla parishadi superseded the 
PWP remains in control. 

Vidarbha is the stronghold of the 


Vasantdada Patil 



Congressd). In 1977, when the 
opposition won 2.S l.ok Sabha sears 
cashing in on the misdeeds during 
the Emergency, Vidaibha stood with 
Mrs dantihi due to the herculean 
organising capabilitfes of Nasikrao 
Tirpude. The Congres.s( I) got nine of 
the 11 Lok Sabha seats. Mr Tirpude 
is today in the wilderness and there 
is a lot of infighting in the Congres¬ 
sd) between powerful moneyed 
groups. The opposition hopes tci win 
at lea.st six seats in this region: 
Buldhana, Akola, Nagpur, Chandra¬ 
pur, Shimui and Bhandara. 

Of the 12 seats in southern Mahar¬ 
ashtra, the opposition hopes to win 
eight seats That may be possible if 
the opposition is able lo put up one 
candidate in Pune, Nagar. Sholapur, 
Satara, Sangli and Kolhapur. South¬ 
ern Maharashtra and northern 
Maharashtra, both of which are nor 
mally lumped together as western 
Maharashtra, is the sironghold of the 
sugar lobby which is led by Vasant¬ 
dada Patil. Sharad Pawar of the 
Congress(S) has a base in the region 
as he does in Marathwada But 
Pawar’s abilities to win seats will 
depend on what strategy chief minis¬ 
ter Vasantdada Patil adopts. It is felt 
that if the chief minister has his way 
with Mrs Gandhi, then Sharad Pawar 
will face an uphill task in defeating 
the Congressd) candidates. But, if 
for some reason, the chief minister is 
sidetracked, then Mr Pawar’s 
chances and, therefore, the chances 
of the opposition in the area, are 
bright. The Marathas constitute be¬ 
tween 30 per cent to 35 per cent of 
the population of rural Maharashtra. 
Though Mr Pawar is accepted by the 
younger Marathas, he has yet to be 
tested because his party has not 
contested a single byelection alone 
since 1980. In the Assembly elections 
of 1980, Mr Pawar’s Congress won 47 
seats. However, 37 of his legislators 
have since joined the Congress(l). 

Today the electoral scene is con¬ 
fused because there are a number of 
factors which can drastically change 
the fortunes of the Congress! I) and 
the oppositibn. If the opposition is 
able to fight unitedly, it may repeat 
its performance of 1977 when it won 
28 Lok Sabha seats. Otherwise, the 
Congress(I) chief minister can keep 
Maharashtra for the Congressd) as is 
the position in the Lok Sabha today. 
TmHh 
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ELECTIONS 


Patnaik Vs Patnaik 


Can the opposition exploit the government’s, corrupt, image"^ 


E xcept in his. 

ov\n chaimed 
tilde, no one, not 
even the over 
whelming major 
itv of his party 
men shaie Oiissa 
thici minister 
1 B PatnaikS oft 
lepeated asser 
tion that the Con 
giessil) would not only retain the 20 
Oiissa Lok Sabhd seats it bagged in 
1980, but wiest the one captuied by 
the Janata leader, Biiu Patnaik Simi 
larlv, no independent observer 
j agrees to Biju Patnaik’s claim that 
the opposition will lepeat its pet 
formance ot 1977 when 17 |anata 
nomiiiet s won anu tlu ( oitgiess tap 
turtd only tout seats While J B 
Patnaik s fon cast is dismissed as 
‘ tall ialk|0ike his claims about the 
achievements of his tout year old 
goteinmcpt Bi|u Patnaik too,is re 
gaided as over ambitious ” 

rile tiuth in fact lies somewhere 
between thi two rival claims 
According to knowledgeable politic 
al circh s the ruling parts will win a 
lessei numbtt ol seats than it bagged 
in 1980 But the question being 
asked IS How many seats will the 
Congiess(l) lose to the opposition’ 
The opposition paities can reason 
ablv aspiie tor a large number of 
seats if they unite Biju Patnaik has 
been tiying his best to toige such a 
unity, and thei e are indications that 
his effoits will succeed, although 
some parties like the BJP ate claim 
ing “more seats than they are leason 
ablv entitled to ’ 

While talks regarding seat adjust 




J.B. Patnaik 






ments between Biju Patnaik and 
leaders ot other opposition parties 
are yet to conclude, it is almost 
certain that the Communist Party of 
India (CPI) and the Communist Par 
ty of India (Maixist) (CPI M) will 
have an understanding with the 
main opposition Janata Party The 
two leftist parties have almost 
agieed to a shate of three seats (the 
CPI, two and the CPI M, one) Of the 
three seats, the leftists have a fair 
chance of winning two, one to each 
paitv The CPI sources are not sure 
of the party’s success in Aska where 
union minister of state Ramachan 
dra Rath is considered to be a for 
midable rival because of various fac 
tors, including resources, even 
though J B Patnaik will try to get 
him defeated because the two are 
bitter adversaries in the state Con 
gress(I) The CPI(M) leader, Shivaji 
Patnaik, is considered to be a win 
ning candidate whether he contests 
tiom Bhubaneswar or Pun This is 
also the case with Prasanna Kumar 
Panda of the CPI in Deogarh 

The BJP, which claims to have 
bases in at least a dozen constituen 
cies will, perhaps, be left with only 
one—Kalahandi—if talks on seat 
adjustments among opposition par 
ties do not succeed The BJP has a 
fair chance of winning the seat in 
view of the consolidation of its forces 
in the region over the last few years 
The Lok Dal, which has claimed a 
few seats, is likely to be allotted only 
one 

The group led by Nandini Satpathy 
IS yet to disclose its intentions WiU 
It agree with Biju Patnaik’s scheme 
of seat adjustments? If Mrs Satpathy 


V 


Byu Patnaik 



agrees to cooperate, her grott|> 
(whether under the banner of Jagrat 
Orissa or any other name) will con¬ 
test one or two seats Though Biju 
Patnaik wants her to contest the 
Dhenkanal seat against union minis¬ 
ter of state K P Singhdeo, Mrs Sat- 
pathv IS reluctant to do so 

The Tanata Party’s share will de¬ 
finitely be not less than a dozen seats 
out of which It can hope to capture at 
least SIX seats four from the coastal 
districts of Cuttack, Pun and Bala- 
sore and two from the western dis¬ 
tricts of Bolangir and Phulbani Its 
tally IS certain to go higher if the BJP 
and Mrs Satpathy’s group do not 
disturb the opposition plans by field¬ 
ing independent candidates against 
Its nominees The CPI leader Prabu 
Palit had hoped the opposition 
toices would agree on “total seat 
adjustments ’’ If the opposition lead¬ 
ers manage to agree on seat adjust¬ 
ments, the Congres8(I) will not be 
able to win more than 10 of the 21 
seats There may be a material 
change in the situation if a last 
minute wave against the Congressd) 
develops as the elections come clos 
er 

The opposition has, in its armoury, 
a large number of issues with which 
to mobilise public opinion against 
the Congressd) It is admitted that 
the popularity of the ruling party has 
gone down considerably during the 
last two years over a series of corrup¬ 
tion charges against the Patnaik 
administration to which the chief 
minister has not been able to give 
any credible explanations Added tp 
the charges of corruption involving 
J B Palnaik and many of his cabinet 
coIlieagues,the fast detenoraung law 
and order situation would be another 
major poll isue The Paradip and 
Burla inadents top the unending list 
of murders, rapes and other crimes 
A third issue will be the second steel 
plant which J B Patnaik promised as 
the Prime Minister’s puja gift in 
198Q, but is now virtually shelved 
Among the national issues, the re¬ 
cent developments in Andhra 
Pradesh"will be fully exploited by 
the opposition 

The Congress(I)’s main issue will 
be the Patnaik ministry’s “achieve¬ 
ments” in the fields of industry and 
poverty ameiioiation schemes But 
these are some areas, the opposition 
claims, where one is likely to find 
corruption Perhaps, the only Con- 
gress(I) slogan that would carry cre¬ 
dibility with the people is the lack of 
unity in the rank of the opposition 
forces to provide a viable alternative 
to the ruling party 

S.P. MMKto 




ANALYSIS 


T he regional formula had been 
mainly evolved to meet the 
Sikh demand for a full- 
fledged state. It was hoped 
that this would allay the Hindu fears 
and avert another division of Pun¬ 
jab. But the regional scheme satis¬ 
fied nobody. 

The Indo-Pakistan conflict in 196£ 
created a favourable 


climate and the centraf t 


sychological 
government 
agreed to examine the question of 
the Punjabi Subha afresh “with an 
open mind” (home minister’s state¬ 
ment in Lok Sabha on 6 September 
1965). Sant Fateh Singh now 
emerged as the chief protagonist in 
the fight over Punjabi Subha. In an 
interview on 24 January 1966 this is 
how the Sant defined the demand 
and his differences with Master Tara 
Singh; 

“I found that 
there were lots of 
misconceptions 
among the peo¬ 
ple. Master Tara 
Singh was talking 
of Punjabi Subha 
and 56 per cent 
majority for the 
Sikhs in the Sub¬ 
ha, in the same 
breath. I 
squarely posed 
the issue before 
Master Tara 
Singh: ’Do you 
want a Sikh 
majority Subha, 

•or a Punjabi Sub¬ 
ha? If you want a 
Sikh majority 
Subha, don’t 
bring in the lan¬ 
guage as its basik. 

U you base the 
demand on lan¬ 
guage, don’t talk 
of a Sikh major¬ 
ity. This duplicity 
does not help.’ I 
told him, ’Master- 
11, if you want a 
' Sikh state, go ab¬ 
out it in a 
straight-forward 
manner, so that 
you can go your 

way and we may -- 

be free to go our way.’ His reply 
was: ’For the present, we will talk 
of the language as the basis, later 
on things will get crystallised by 
themselves.’ To me his stand was 
obviously fraudulent. I could not 
reconcile myself to that position.” 
(Punjabi Subba, A Symposium, 
National Book Club iSiblication, 
pp. 4-5). 


Punjab: Struggle 
for Supremacy 


Madhu Limaye narrates how the Congress and ihe Akalis 
vied for power between 1966 and 1978 


The demand for Punjabi Subha 
was advanced as a case for linguistic 
redistribution of states. But its his¬ 
torical background transformed it 
into a demand for a state in which 
the Sikhs would be in a majority. 
This was the Hindu point of view and 
they opposed any such move. 

A Speaker's Committee, with 


conclusion that “it would be in the 
larger interest of the people of these 
areas and the country as a whole that 
the present state of Punjab be 
reorganised on linguistic basis ” 
(Ibid, p.27). 

In his Minute of Dissent Bansilal, 
the future chief minister of Haryana, 
had observed: “The use of Golden 



Armed Sikh extrembts In Amrilmr before the army crackdown 


Hukum Singh as the chairman, was 
set up to consider the problem. The 
Committee’s report observed that no 
scheme which fell “short of making 
the Regional Committees full- 
fledged Legislatures” would, at tl^ 
juncture, be “capable of solving the 
problem.” (Report of the Speaker’s 
Committee on Punjab, p.l4). The 
Committee, therefore, came to flie 


Temple, the” sacred place, by Sant 
Fateh Singh and others for political 
purposes is highly objectionable 
The government may have to decide 
wheAer the use of gurdwaras, tem¬ 
ples, churches and mosques should 
be allowed to be used for political 
purposes or not. In my opinion poli¬ 
tics should not be mixed with reli¬ 
gion*” (Ibid, p.37). 




' Surjit Singh Majithia opposed any 
■ move to change the boundary of the 
' adjoining staM^of, Riajasthan as a 
result of the f(^ation of die^Purt- ’• 
jabi Subha. Aral Behori Vajpayee' 
totally opposed the Punjabi Subha 
demand. He regretted that “Punjabi 
continues to be tagged with Curu- 
mukhi, a scriptural script" of the 
.Sikhs, to the “exclusion of the more 
^jvidely known scripts of Punjabi— 
bevanagri and Persian.” He doubted 
whether the creation of a separate 
Haryana state was a solution t0 its. 
economic backwardness. The “re¬ 
medy was worse than the malady 
itself ” (Ibid, pp.40-44). The Speak* 
er's Committee’s report become the 
basis of dividing Punjab. But neither 
the Akali Dal nor the Jana Sangh 
and Hindu Mahasabha cooperated 
with the Speaker’s Committee. 

There are many politicians who 
take pride in recalling their opposi¬ 
tion to the formation of the Punjabi 
Subha. But the recent tragic happen' 
ings in Punjab should nbt ^liftd lis to 
the fact that the formation of’ the 
Punjabi Subha and'Hatyaha state', 
not only fulfilled'some deeply felt 
aspirations and needs of the common 
people, the two states-/have after 
separation made astonishing prog¬ 
ress in terms of agricultural growth. 
The following figures of agricultural 
production are illustrative of the 
economic breakthrough made by the 
two states; 
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tional strua^-Witiiin-the Akali Par¬ 
ty. In this period three Akali-led 
00 a^tion mitifstrie^rwere formed and. 
eyerthrdWfl. None etijoycd a long 
Spell. The firSf ministry was headed 
by Gufnam Singh, a retired High 
Court Judge. He was followed by 
Lachhman Singh Gill of the Tara 
Singh group who enjoyed Congress 
support. His ministry too did not last 
long. A mid-term poll followed. 
Again the Congress was beaten and a 
third coalition government was in- 
(^Stalled W-ith Gurnam Singh as the 
chief minister. His second ministry 
lausted for only 14,months. The Con¬ 
gress new tried to prevent the forma¬ 
tion of another non-Congress govern¬ 
ment in Punjab. The opposition par^ 
ties deputed Asoka Mehta, Aral Be- 
hari Vajpayee and myself to go to 
Chandigarh and persuade the Gov¬ 
ernor to let the non-Congress parties 
form a new government. 


.1 

minister) 



(presumably the home 
wanted him to recommend Pres^'j 
dent’s Jgul|K,^r. Pi 
sai(i that, this (Would 
“correct constitutippal" tl 
But “unfortunately"' bp. Jh 
the law minister’s advice “s^qps-i 
ly.” It is likely that our 
helped him resist the Congress )e| ' 
er’s demand. In another pla^ thf/ 
then Governor confessed tl^t “^,the 
time the Badal ministry was instjii^ , 
he had “escaped the,cfisgl^s^rtif)^. 
the ceptre by the skin 
He wanted' to be iqm'P 



Production of Major Foodgrains.. . . 

Rice ,, 


(Figures in tons) 

- su* * 

Year 

Punjab 

Haryana > 

1966-67 

1974-75 

1982»83 

338,000 
1,179,000 * 
4,147,000 

223,^ 

393,000 

1,275,000 


Wheat 


1966-67 

1974-75 

1982-83 

2,493,900 

5,300,000 

9,183.000 

1,050,000 
1,954,600 
4.345^ ^ 


This spectacular growth in agri¬ 
cultural production was also re¬ 
flected in an impressive jis(^|p.SypT';, 
age per capita income-and a-eempaf- 
ratively high leypl ' 

After the formation of the Ptmiabi 
Subha it was hoped that the Si^s 
would settle dowii and a new era of 
amity would emerge. The country 
soon went to the polls, and for the 
First time the Congress was defeated 
in several states, including the new 
Punjab (1967). A coidition. govern¬ 
ment under the leadejrjdliP,.ftC,'Sfee 
\kali Party waaset up ip ^e state* in 
;yjuch the Jana Sangh gnd the CPI 
(vere partners. • >. • 

.The years 1967-72 wprg.characte- 
ised by non-Congress ministries, 
political instability and Intense iacr. 



Pndcosh Sin^ Badai (right) burning the Constltutlbn 


It is difficult to say whether our 
arrival.in Chandigarh oo 27 March 
1^70 balped the Governor to make 
up his mind. Governor D.C. Pavate 
hii4,t8idH*at.he had already made 
up .ms mind and was not influenced 
by,our presence. But. he admitted 
that he had received a telephone call 
froiaa-Cbrngresrleader in Delhi “just 
about .thht time (My Pstys as Gov- 
etmor,-P.T36).” The Congress leader. 


Pavate, p.181). Pavate was not a tpbt. 
of the centre. His conscience had not- 
gone to sleep. Our arrival must have 
strengthened his will to resist the, 
central pressure. Anyway, Prakai^ 
Singh Badal took the oath of officg, 
along with, two 
ministers, Balram 
Tandod, ,?^'^^9l- 

vyouldhe^sdtW* 

. eiectQraJl.-^r- 

Akah. Party be¬ 
fore and aftdr the 
formation of the 
Punjabi Subha in ' 
1966. Of the first 
three gene'i'al 
elections beld.be- 
forh .tne^ Tbriha- 
'tion'of tbe' hew 
state, the A^ii^ls 
;dld poT ttwtifst 
the isSy 'elec- 
' flQUiS tHdy.Tl^d 
merged with the 
Congress. TH.^y 
d|d not "fil^ht 
,fliese electlbnses 
a separate i^lMc- 
al i>ariy. Ih the 

'tlras.-^'iiowe^r, 

14,7 per cent 

won 33 seats (duf 

■' dftifr 

...Strength,, of ,,1^6). 

In the third 

g e, p .:.e' '0 1. 

TBPSU, states ,had 
of Punjab; as< a 


elections (the 
now becbme- part 
result, of the 195,6 rgorganisation^pf 
states) the Akaiis performed poorly, 
pollio^less. than ,12,per .centivutes 
and capturing only'19 seats..in[‘a 
House, of 154.,.Tfause-wereJihe4ays 
when Sardar PratBp Singh Kap^* 
the chief minister, and. an. opponent 
of the Ahalis, reigned aupjremfe:: 

After the formation of the-Punjabi 
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Subto the Akal^ thought, that they 
woiHo be able ta win-power on iheir 
owi!g;:in the foutth general etectiods 
in 1^7, the Congress was beaten In 
Punfab. But the Akali hopes were 
not fulfilled. The Akalis won only 24 
seats in a smaller House consisting of 
104 members, but increased their 
share of votes to 20.5 per cent. A 
coalition government took office and 
a^eriod of instability set in. 

. Ihe 1969 mid-term election raised 
• the Akali representation in the Pun¬ 
jab Assembly to 43. Their percen¬ 
tage share of the vote was 29:36. But 
they had to depend on their allies. 
The 1972 poll was a set back for this 
Akalis. The Congress won a majority 
and formed a government with Giani 
Zail Singh as the chief minister. The 
Akalis managed only 24 seats and 
27.65 per cent votes. 

There was talk of an Akali- 
Congress electoral understanding 
before the Lok Sabha elections in 
1971. The Congress offered the Aka- 
four out of the total of 13 Lok 
Sabha seats in the state.Chief minis¬ 
ter Badal and union minister Swaran 
Singh were in favour of this alliance. 
But the Akali leadership hoped to 
win most of the seats on their own 
hence they rejected the Congress 
offer. The Congress-CPI alliance won 
12 out of the 13 seats. Only one Akali 
candidate came out successful: Pra- 
kash Singh Badal’s brother who con¬ 
tested from Fazilka. In the 1971 Lok 
Sabha elections a large section of the 
Sikhs voted for the Congress-CPI 
alliance. This caused *a flutter 
among the rank and file oi the Akali 
Party who blamed the Ch|gf niinl$ter 
and other party leaders for the poll 
revefSes "(.Ibid, pp. 173-75). 

The 1977 Lok Sabha elections and 
athe subsequent Assembly poll was a 
^igh water mark for the non- 
^Congress parties. The Akalis fought 
the elections and almost secured a 
majority in the Punjab Assembly (58 
out of 117 seats). An Akalj-JenatS 
coalition now took office. At the 
centre they'got a cabinet seat and 
one minister of state. 

A^er the break-up of the Janata 
Paityt elections were held to the 
Punjab Assembly in May^june 1950. 
The Akalis lost heandly in terms of 
seats, lliey polled only 26.9 per cent 
votes and secured 37 seats (Election 
Commissi on Ji eportSta tistical 
Parts). With it a period of disillusion¬ 
ment and dissatisfaction set in. 

It would be wrong to equate the 
Akahs with either the Sikh commim* 

I ity t^Sikh politics. It is tztii^.^t toe 
figl^Whioh the Akaijs pufyp against 
li corr^t gurudwara management 
i (abetted by the British) in the early 
Twenties won them the sympathy 
and gratitude of the Sikh commun- 

. . - - . .1 I .... 


ity.. But there were^among the Sikhs 
many staunch-nationaKsts and re¬ 
volutionaries. They all made great 
sacrifices in the cause of national 
freedom. And their policies were 
free from the taint of communalism 
and parochialism. 

By the time the SVO experiments 
drew to a close, new groups and 
parties had begun to emerge in Pun¬ 
jab making various demands. FOr 
political reasons the Congress party 
often colluded with these fringe 
groups and encouraged them in their 
fight with the Akalis. Among these 
groups, one was led by Dr Jagjit 
Singh Chauhan who launched the 
‘Khalistan’ agitation with Canada 
and the United States as his base for 
operations. This group even 
approached the United Nations. On 
11 October 1971, Dr Chauhan pu^ 
lished a half-oage advertiiemenr in 



Akalis demonstrating in New Ddhi 


the New York Times advocating the 
establishment of an independent, 
sovereign (Sikh state of) ‘Khalistan.’ 

Apart from the political Rivalries, 
the control of Sikh gurudwaras by 
the powerful Shirotnpnr,Ggrudwara 
Pra^ndhak Samiti ^GPS>)>was the 
chief focus of tb^$ie. ^dKtKcts. The 
Congress Party played tw own game 
in aggravating thd enmities. The 
formation of the Pulyabi Subha had, 
it turned out, settled nothing. There 
were issues which needed jo be set¬ 
tled. New issues were ra^d. And 
the list went oir tficr^Sjng, 

T 'he.firw isi|U^>ty^>T|gaMing the 
«apita]rof<^^ aew>4tata of Pun- 
jab, tir formed 

Chandigarh was not handed over to 
the new state. It was made a central¬ 
ly-administered area and both Pun¬ 
jab and Haryana were allowed to 


establish their beadquart^ in the 
CorbusieiF-de$igned Oity- The 
jahi» demand^ that Chandigarh M 
handed over to them. There wa$ d 
suggestion that Havana should 
build a new capital of its own. But no 
decision was taken in this matter. 

The second issue pertained to the 
demarcation of the boundaries of the 
two states—Punjab and Haryana. A 
proper solution would have been to 
refer the matter to a commission 
with powers of delimiting the areas 
on the basis of majority and contigui¬ 
ty. This was never ddne in a decisive 
and binding manner^ 

The third issue was the distribu¬ 
tion of river waters. The Constitution 
had envisaged the possibili^ of se¬ 
rious disputes arising on this-vexed 
question. Article 262 had provided 
for parliamentary legislation with a 
view to creating a machinery for 
resolving the river waters disputes. 
Two Acts were passed by Parlia¬ 
ment, namely the Inter-State River 
Water Disputes Act and the River 
Boards Act. But (he government 
generally favoured recourse to nego- 
(uations and agreementsJt wanted to 
avoid reference to tribunals (which 
could be set up under the Inter-State 
River Water Disputes Act). So pri¬ 
vate awards were given. Sometimes 
the government would just refuse to 
act. Law suits were filed by the state 
governments. With the change of the 
political complexion of the govern¬ 
ment in Punjab and Haryana these 
suits were withdrawn and agree¬ 
ments were made. But the Akalis 
refused to accept these agreements. 

The experience of the SVD period 
(1967-72) ahd their defeat in the 
^sembly elections of 1972 greatly 
perturbed the Akalis. Despite the 
creation of a Punjabi-speaking Sikh 
majority state, they could not weild 
absolute power as they had hoped to 
do. They had to depend on other 
parties and had to seek their coop¬ 
eration in order to form a govern- 
m^t. This forced them to m^erate 
their extremist attitude end water 
down (Heir pfb£ratnine$. The Akalis 
not only disliked sharing power- 
tqaUtidhii. bud cbhsequent reaso- 
nwleness which they entailed ex- 
po'sed them to attacks by the 
diehards within the community and 
undermined their influence. The 
Akalis and the Jana Sangh (BJP) lost 
ground while the Congress cosoli- 
dated fts position. The Congress vic¬ 
tory was resented by the Akalis. The 
bbajd ha^h won had they 
cooperated > with- a section of the 
Hipjdds. Bdt they did not do so. Soon 
thereafter extremist factions began 
to gain/an upperhand within the 
Akali movement and the result was 
the Anandpur Resolution. I 
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the OPpO$IJ‘16n 

The Chaudhary’s New Party 

f/u (.’la lions ate likch losecltian^uhn contests 


T ht very day national newspapers 
cairied banner headlines quoting 
Mrs Indira Gandhi’s criticism of a 
united Dppnvuien, which she com 
pared to “darned clothes,” a section 
of the opposition ieadeiship 
announced the formation of a new 
political paitv soon after noon on 
Sunday, 21 Octobei Chaudhai> 
Chinan Singh the acknowledged 
mass leadei of a majoi section of the 
farming community in northern In 
dia, toined hands with the Democia 
tic Socialist Pans (DSP) of Hemwati 
Nandan Bahiiguna and the (>uiaiat 
leased Rashtiiya Congrtss of 
Ratubhai Adam Both paities wiie 
, fpimed in the couise of the past four 
yeais bv people who left the Con 
gress 1 

lo begin with, the leadcis 
gatheied at the Speakers’s hall of 
the Constitution Club (Vitthalbhai 
Patel house) did not know what 
name they shou-ld give to then paity 
Altci lepeated questioning by the 
press they insisted that the name 
announced after some 
njiwte 'people, vyho l^ad planned to 
JAM the new party, finally made, up 
Ihe opl\ person frOtj 
tS«K»^iwta Party who comnuttad 
fio the nefv paity, la^ef tffSft 
dav •idiristened the Dalit Ma/dooi 
&s«usl'drty (DMKP), was Chaudhary 
Ddvi I al He was pi t sent at the press 
confeieiict to say that Kaipooii Iha 
kui, the populai backwaid Icadei 
finni Bihar and the Rajasthan 
opp^iSifioil Stalwart, Kumpharam 
Arva, would be announcing their 
deEi^lon tp jwjn the Jieiv party within 
ten days But a few hums aher the 
' aiinduncement abbut the fornicttion 
of the nameless new party, apparent 
Ij irked by the criticism by media 
men tha^ the “darned clothes” had 
not been assigned a name, the 
DMKP's naifte xvaS decided ijipd 
announced through a press handout 
sjgried bi^ Mr S P Mijviya, wh6, 
despite the announcement by 
CHaudhaiy Charan ^ingh that the 
mje "jDal had merged with the new 
party,’ preferred to sign tlie press 
hMdbpt 'ds 4 “general secretgfjy of 
the Lok Dal ’* 

The formation of- the DMKP^ pt' 
stead of pplgrtsmg tbe osppositian 
parties, ensured ihat^there-would-be- 


tiiangulat contests between the Con 
gitss(I) the DMKP and its allies and 
the Janata Paity Congress(S) left 
parties combine and their allies 
Which way the Bharatiya Janata Par 
ty would go only time can tell At the 
time of the lormation of the DMKP, 
the National Democratic Alliance 
(NDA) between the BJP and the Lok 
Dal existed Only a week befoie the 
announcement of the DMKP, the 
BJP meet at Pune had leatfirmed ns 
zeal to continue with the NDA The 
United I tout led by Chandra 
Shtkhai which had been formed as 
a sequel to the formation of the NDA 
on 8,August 1983, has now lost two of 
its p'ai tners, although the major part 
neis, the Janata Party and the Con 
giess(b) remain in the front But 



If N Hahugunu and ( haraii Singh 


both these parties have lost a con 
siderable number of their leaders to 
either the DMKP or to the Congres 
s(l) The Congiess(S) leader from 
Bihar, Ram Lakhan Singh Yadav, has 
joined the Congress!I) and his com 
I ade f 1 om the same party and same 
state, R P Yadav, MP, has gone to 
the DMKP, 111 the case of the Janata 
Party the crossing over of Devi Lai, 
Karpoori Thakur and K,umbharam 
Aiya to the DMKP has been ba 
lanced by the defection of Mr S N 
Sinha, a popular Rajput leader from 
Bihar, to the CongressCD 
The rufing Congress! 1) must have 
taken solace from the happenings of 
21 October The "darned clqthes:’* 
theoiy was proved beyond ^ubt 
when Charan $tngh shook hgpds 
with former arch rivals like Bahugu- 


na and Devi Lai Jhese gentlemen 
had spat venom against each, other in 
the recent past Though the ruling 
paity’s own house is not in order, 
despite the computer at Safdarjang 
Road working overtime, the disarray 
in the opposition camp has certainlv 
piovided some lelief to the political 
managers of the Congress(I) 

The DMKP is basically an alliance 
of leadei s who have political for 
tunes in the Hindi belt Iillnow, the 
northern states have dominated Indi 
an politics because of the laigely 
uniform voting pattern m the Indo 
Gangetic plains and its periphery 
With the Janata in powet in Karnata 
ka, the Coiigiess(S) led by Sharad 
Pawar going strong in Maharashtra 
and the DMKP unable to make much 
of a dent in the south, a new voting 
pattern may emerge In this new 
pattern, the votes against the Con 
gress(I) may be taken by its oppo 
nents in their respective regions of 
influence But it is too early to say 
how far this will help the opposition 
People are disenchanted with the 
party which has not provided a gov 
ernment which “works ” But in 
which direction this disenchantment 
would be channelised it is premature 
to pi edict If erstwhile apolitjicalpeo 
pie like Mr N T Ramarao and Dr 
Farooq Abdullah have emerged as 
foices in their respective regions, 
and a political novice like Menaka 
Gandhi is becoming a force along 
with her able lieutenant Akbar 
Ahmed in UP, it is a new trend in the 
voters’ behaviour which cannot be 
complimentary to traditional pohti 
uans 

' Thebane of Indian politics has beep 
That apart from the communists and 
the erstwhile Jana Sangh, all other 
parties and politicians opposed to 
the Congress have been obsessed 
with just one thing being anti 
Congress This has been their only 
plank in election campaigns This 
approach had l^d to an impasse 
similar to the nine blind men trying 
to describe an elephant All the 
non Congress(l) parties want to pro 
vide an alternative to the Congres- , 
s(I>, but the “elephant” is difficult to 
describe ^ 

ShiMtabrata Bhattaelmrya, 

New DeM 
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POLITICS 

South Bloc to Lok Sabha 

Senior government officials are turning to the Congress(I) 


I lt is now fairly certain that Mr 
I Katwar Singh, special secretary in 
the ministry of external affairs and 
Mr V.S. Tripathi,adviser to the Prime 
^ Minister will contest the Lok Sabha 
elections on Congress(I) tickets. The 
delay in the announcements was 
due to Mrs Gandhi giving them the 
green signal as well as the tickets. 
Natwar Singh would like to contest 
in Rajasthan from Bharatpur, the 
present constituency of Rajesh Pilot. 
Mr V.S. Tripathi is likely to fight the 
elections from a safe seat in Madhya 
Pradesh. 

Political stirrings are not 
altogether absent in the Prime 
lilinister’s office. It is being said in 
, Congress(I) circles that Mr P.C. Alex- 
^ ander would not be averse to enter¬ 
ing the political arena, most prob¬ 
ably from his birthplace Malekikera 
in Kerala, which was also the birth¬ 
place of the late C. M. Stephen. 

Mr G. Parthasarthy, chairman of 
policy planning in the ministry of 
external affairs was also asked if he 
would like to contest the elections. 
But Mr Parthasarthy, who was also 
sounded out before the Rajya Sabha 
elections earlier this year, has told 
several people that he prefers to 
operate behind the scenes. 

The emerging trend of inducting 
senior bureaucrats as party candi¬ 
dates reveals Mrs Gandhi's growing 
disillusionment with traditional 
Jvoliticians. Perhaps, Mrs Gandhi 
Bwould like to emulate the American 
f President, who can fill the cabinet 
I with men of his choice, and those 
best suited for the job at hand. In the 
Indian system, the Prime Minister 
does not have that choice: she has to 
allot ministerial portfolios to Mem¬ 
bers of Parliament who represent 
certain quotas and are not necessari¬ 
ly the best men for the jobs. 

It has also become increasingly 
apparent over the years that Mrs 
Gandhi has begun to rely less on 
advice from her ministers. Both she 
and Mr Rajiv Gandhi have sur¬ 
rounded themselves with technoc¬ 
rats and ambitious bureaucrats. Not 
only have the ministers shrunk in 
importance and stature, they-have 
1 also been reduced to th^ role of 
' go-betweens of the men who decide 
' and the bureaucrats who implement 
Ithe orders. 

Rajiv Gandhi, it seems,is not too 
keen on professional politicians. 


According to Congress(I) circles, he 
would like to bring in professionals 
with expertise in other fields into the 
political arena. “Had it not been for 
Rajivji, people like K.P. Singh Deo 
and K. Sanjeevi Rao would not have 
been made ministers. Mr Singh Deo, 
minister of state for defence, was in 
the air force and Mr Rao, minister of 
state for electronics, is a top electro¬ 
nics engineer,” says a senior Con- 
gress(I) politician. This is also an 
exercise in image-changing. The tra¬ 
ditional politicians would not be 
quite at home in the computer age 



Natwar Singh 


which Rajiv Gandhi and his men are 
ushering into the country in a hurry. 

The phenomenon of bureaucrats 
entering politics is certainly new to 
India. The list of senior secretaries to 
the government of India who later 
became Members of Parliament is 
quite long. Mr H.V. Kamath, ICS, 
became an MP when Jawaharlal 
Nehru was the Prime Minister. Mr 
C.D. Deshmukh, former Governor of 
the Reserve Bank, Mr H.D. Bharve, 
who was the chief secretary of. 
Maharashtra, Mr C.C. Desai, who 
was the commerce secretary, Mr 
W.T. Raju from Andhra Pradesh and 
other members of the ICS did step 
into the political arena. Mr Morarji 
Desai was also one of the converts. 
The former Prime Minister of India 
resigned from the Provincial Civil 
Services, to join politics. Even Mr N. 
Gopalswami Aiyangar, Mr G. Parth- 



asarthy’s father, left the Madraf 
Civil l^rvice to join politics. 

More recently, these crossings 
have been made by Mr M.L. Sondht, 
who resigned from the IPS in 1%7 
and contested for a Lok Sabha seat 
from Delhi on a Jana Sangh ticket. 
Mrs Sumitra Kulkami.lAS, also be¬ 
came a Member of Parliament, and 
of course, Syed Shahabuddin, IPS, 
was also in the Rajya Sabha. 

When many of tliis'country's minis¬ 
ters are not much more than rubber 
stamps, totally dependent on the 
bureaucracy, many bureaucrats are 
bound to feel that since they are 
doing the job anyway,they should 
not only get the credit that goes with 
it but the power as well. 

The temptation on the part of the 
bureaucrat must be all the greater 
when he has interacted at a high 
level, like Messrs P.C. Alexander 



P.C. Alexander 


and Natwar Singh.Says another fair¬ 
ly senior bureaucrat who has the 
desire of joining politics but prefers 
to remain anonymous; “Actually,aU 
of us are Walter Mittys. We lead such 
dull lives with all our dusty files that 
it is but natural for us to fantasize.” 

There might indeed be room for 
more bureaucrat-politicians but 
whether our bureaucrats will be able 
to win in the election race is another 
matter. The politicians might not 
know how to administer properly but 
they are certainly able to understand 
the people they represent. The word 
politician today, has become a dirty 
word. When this correspondent in¬ 
terviewed Mrs Gandhi,the Prime 
Minister objected to being referred 
to as a politician.“Our family has 
always served the people and the 
nation...we are not politicians.” 
HUdhuJaki, Nvw MM 
-^^ 
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Bloody Feud 


Bombay’s underworld warfare claims another victim 


iJi' 


*ir 


Samad Khan (second from left) and i)a»ood Ibrahim (third iroin left)«silh associates 


J ust four days before Samad Khan 
(28) was gunned down in the posh 
Jain residential area in Sikkanagar 
in the Prarthna Sainaj aiea, his uncle 
Abdul Karim Sher Khan, alias Karim 
Lala, issued a public notice saying: 
“I further state that my name is 
unnecessarily being connected witb 
certain alleged activities of my 
brother Rahim Khan’s real son 
Samad Khan. Samad Khan’s alleged 
guilt or innocence will be estab 
iished in (a) court of law. 1 am in no 
way connected with any of the activi¬ 
ties of Samad Khan. In case any 
person or persons hereinafter use my 
name with any alleged illegal activi¬ 
ties of Samad Khan, I shall take 
action for defamation criminal/civil 
against them... In case any person is 
threatened illegally in my name he 
may if he so desires contact me or my 
advocate...” The fact that Karim Lala 
,76), one of the most feared names in 
Bombay’s underworld, had to issue 
this statement, was indicative of the 
terror and extortion that Samad 
Khan, who was once being groomed 
to be his successor, was committing 
in B(»nbay allegedly in his uncle’s 
name. 

Samad Khan belongs to a family 
that has been illegally selling charas 
and settling disputes for big fees at 


Dongri, in jail road. Here matters 
are settled out of court with Karim 
Lala presiding as the “chief justice” 
of the underworld court where “jus¬ 
tice” is instantaneous. Mostly people 
whose transactions run into crores of 
rupees in black money like diamond 
merchants and brokers, passport 
agents, smugglers and real estate 
sharks come for settlement of dis¬ 
putes and problems as they cannot 
go to the courts. Samad Khan used to 
s't with his uncle and soon learnt the 
"trade.” He started doing the same 
thing and one of his first murders 
was of one Dilip Aziz, a Tamil Christ¬ 
ian who embraced Islam. He was 
arrested but the court released him 
on a bail of Rs 5,000. 

While on bail, Samad raped a 
beautiful, young girl Amila, a dancer 
at Sonya Mahal, a restaurant at the 
posh Jolly Maker No. 1 building. 
After her performance Samad Khan 
wanted to take her out and she 
agreed on condition that he would 
treat her as his sister. But he went 
back on his word and he and his 
friends took her in a car to a lonely 
spot and brutalised her. He was 
arrested but again released on bail. 

In 1981, he was given “supari” (or 
underworld parlance for a contract 
to kill someone or get something. 


from someone who has reneged on a 
deal) to get out an amount of Rs 3.5 
lakhs from one Jameel. Samad is 
said to have brought Jameel and his 
brother, Farookh, from his Andheri 
residence to Dongri (from where 
Karim Lala and other underworld 
figures operate) and tortured him to 
get the amount. When Jameel tie- 
fused he was taken in Samad’s c’ar 
and thrown out of it^in front of his 
residence. Jameel’s mother took him 
to a hospital but he died before he 
could be admitted. A case was reg¬ 
istered against Samad Khan by the 
Dongri police station. He was 
arrested and the court released him 
again on a bail of Rs 5,000. 

Samad was then arrested under 
the National Security Act (NSA) but 
this time the Bombay High Court 
cancelled his detention ordei and he 
was free again. He used to terrorise 
witnesses and many of them like 
Jameel’s brother and mother turned 
hostile. Even in jail he was uncotw 
trollable. 

After he murdered Dilip Aziz, he 
managed to get an alibi from Kanpur 
that he was there on that particular 
day and time when the murder was 
committed. The modus operandu 
according to the police, was to get his 
contact man, one Bully Phelwan of 
Kanpur, to get a photostat copy of a 
cooked-up court record to show that 
he was arrested by the Kanpur 
police. 

At the end of 1983, he murdered 
the Calcutta executive, S.K. Jain, at 
the Searock Hotel. It turned out that 
it was a case of mistaken identity. 
Actually, he had been given “supari" 
to murder someone else of the same 
name. Samad Khan was released on 
a bail of Rs 5,000 again by the court:.'', 
after he was arrested for Jain’s mur- ^ 
der. Once out, he began his spree of 
terrorism. This time his victim was 
one Raja Singh, alleged to be in¬ 
volved in underhand dealings in im¬ 
ported cars who was in the travel 
agency business. Samad Khan knew 
his business and went to extort some 
money from him. When he refused, 
Khan fired at him but he escaped. 

One of his last brutal acts was the 
attempted murder of Iqbal, brother 
of rival gangster Dawood, on 17 
September with an imported 
machine gun.^Four others were in¬ 
jured and Iqbal escaped with a bul¬ 
let slightly grazing his ear. Accord¬ 
ing to police sources, Dawood’s gang 
probably took their revenge on 
Samad Khan for his attempt to kiU* 
Iqbal. However, this has not been) 
established, but it is feared that' 
Dawood Ibrahim will probably be' 
killed very soon. 

On 4 Oaober, in the early hours of, 
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kurim I aU (Itfl) with Huii Masttin (irnliv) 

the morning Samad Khan reportedly 
went to meet the daughter of one 
-Mrs Shamim Habibullah of Indore as 



they were leaving for Indore that 
morning Mis Habibullah was 
staying in the flat of one Ashok 


Chhabildas Shah and as they came 
out of the lift the assailants, who 
were obviously waiting in the com-' 
pound of the building, pumped some 
twenty bullet? into Samad’s body lie 
was declared dead when he was 
admitted to the J J Hospital 

According to Samad Khan’s body¬ 
guard, Khalil Mohammad, who was- 
also injured, the assailants consisted 
of SIX persons and he claimed to have 
recognised three of them as mem¬ 
bers of the rival gang of Dawood 
Ibrahim Police have established 
Samad’s murder as part of the gang 
warfare that has been raging be 
tween foui gangs, two each in Bom¬ 
bay and the suburbs, m the last two 
years The gang warfare is basically 
between the Pathans and the non 
Pathans Samad Khan had originally 
belonged to Dawood’s gang but 
broke off afur the rivalry between 
the Pathans and the Sheikhs became 
very acute 

4 Correspondent, Bombay 
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J.R.D. Tata: “The People Will Rise in Revolt” 

A t 80, ) R n Fata the archangel have’ “What we have is not social is a license ind pei nit i n 
u) Indian piivatt cntcrpiiseisa ism but statism A soit of intei • On the piesidential lorm of 


Indian pi ivatt cntcrpi ise is a 
sad and bitter man Ihe man who 
shaped iht destinv of tlie massive 
Fata empiie now feels sad about 
the chaos aiound him The teal of 
goveinmcntal lepiisals and the Ho 
waid Hughes mentality oi a bil 
lionaiie have pi evented him ttom 
talking to the media except on very 
laie occasions during his fasetnat 
mg careei When St ndav corres 
poiident B/noo k.Mm approached 
him on the Air India (AT) flight to 
I ondon, he was quick to remove the 
\eil of secrecy that sepaiates him 
from lesser mortals Wearing a 
F shut and sipping pineapple mice, 
he looked lemarkablv fresh for an 
octogenarian who hadn’t slept for a 
night And between interruptions 
from over anxious air hostesses, Mr 
Fata talked with waimth and cor- 
dialitv “1 don’t talk, to the press," 
he had said at firs* "Whatever I 
had to sav about the industry 1 have 
said I am a businessman. What can 
1 say ’’ But pet sistence paid and he 
was soon spewing forth anger and 
bitterness and was sometimes Mar 
Xian in his tone He talked for 20 
minutes towards the enrf of which 
he said, “You can writp that You 
can quote me on that,” Jlls views 
• On the system of ^ovelmment; 
What type of governtbent do we 


have’ “What we have is not social 
ism but statism A soit of intet 
pretalion of socialism We have a 
government of politicians fot politi 
Clans Fhe politician survives tor 
votes The result is the crumbling of 
moidl values The politician is cot 
lupt And so theie is corruption all 
around 

• On the privutb sector How can 
we flourish’’ Restrictions aie 
placed on our path at every stage It 





is a license ind pei nit in 

• On the ptesidential lorm of goy 
emment I advoc iit 1 tl t ptesulen 
tial torin of govern n' iboui 2's 
yea ago I knew the sy'.'tm wc 
had n'f'pted would noi l.ist ind ste 
whTi I- happening All the \ allies 
wi- h id die slowK being destroyed 
The piesidential t\pe of gov tin 
ment is the tight type toi u 1 do 
not know whethci it lioiiltl be the 
1 renth foim or the Amciitaii !< im 
We have to work out somi thing 

• On the tax structure We m the 
most heavdv taxed peoph Some 
people have to pay moie than what 
they earn The lesult is hlick 
money There is so much ol if nov 

• On an ideal state Look it Swuli n 
now It IS a w elf die state llu u i 
no public setroi there 

• On the public sector in India 
They have built a niissivi publu 
sector And also a tnissiv, 
btireaucratv, that slows tl ir k 
tards ptogress Thtitaic i f lo'iist 
very efficient pi ipli in ilu 
bureaucracy But 

• On his career I un vin imuh 
theie 1 have not go in up m\ 
position in all lompinns 

• On the future of the country and 
thesystem Iht ctf itisi hope isiht 
people The piopli vdl use in n 
volt against the ibnsi < 1 pimei 
The people are oui be i saictni nil 
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KERALA 


Plundering an Eden 


Illegal activities are spoiling Peiivat Santtiiarv 






Rafts used for iflesal fishing at Periyar 

B askets of silvei fish glisten in the 
edilv moining sun on the banks 
of the Peiiyai Lake in Kottavam 
disttiLt of Keiala Fuithei down, 
docked to the bank and swaving in 
the swell of the lake is a line of 
vellow bamboo lafts On them, pull 
ing up vaids of fishing nets die 
baiebodied men Ihe fisheimeii aie 
podiheis leaning iin illegal liar 
vest in a pair ol the Peiisai Lake, 
hidden fiom pu'dic \iew The lake is 
in the lentie ot t tigei lesene and is 
soon to be declaied a national paik 
Until leienth thefisheimen were 
special permit holdeis allowed bv 
the goceinment to hsh in pockets of 
the lake Of late, howevei, the gos- 
cinment has done a lethink about 
fishing in the lake and cancelled the 
licences toi the season How'eset, 
even now, illegal fishing goes on 
unhindeied and is piotected bv poll 
tical patilinage 

The “piivileged” fisheimen aie 
ti dials, oiigiiial settleis in the sane- 
tiiaiv died As pair of a lesettlement 
piogiamme, the goveiiimeiit evacu 
ated them to new locations, on the 
hot dels of the leseive foiest in 
Kumili, foil! km to the ninth Iheie 
weie nthei settlements too in the 
Pamba vallev and the V'anchivaval 
The govciiiment move to lehabili 
t ite tribals of the area pioved futile 
because thev did not take to faiming 
Instead, thev earned on fishing in 
the leserve foiest aiea Rather than 
evict them fiom then settlements, 
the govcinmeiit turned a Nelson’s 
eye to then put suits In addition, 
theie weie piessuies from local 
politicians who saw in the tiibals a 
potential vote bank 
In fact, so gieat was the clout 
wielded bv the local politicians that i 


III 1981, when a foiest ollicial dial 
leiiged a tiespassei foi fishing in the 
lake, an oidei fiom the secietaiv of 
the ('iiriian Welfare Depaitmeiit was 
shown to him The oidei auihoused 
the ti dials to fish in cettaiii aieas of 
the lake under the supei vision and 
duthoiitv ot the finest officials But 
such supei vision lemainod an oulei 
on papei only and fishing went 
beyond the piesciibed ^ones 
I ishing, howevei, is oid\ one of the 
illegal activities of the tiibals of the 
died The Pol vans, fin foi example, 
the iiaditional collectois of hoiicv 
locate undeigiound behives bv set 
ting the undeitmish on fiie 
The activities of the Kumdi locals 
die fdi mine dailgeious The Kiimi 
lis, tiadiriunallv cattle gia/cis set 
file to the oveiglared giasslands to 


get d moie luxiii lant growth of glass 
,Such unldwlul activities not onlv kill 
hiindieds of small animals but also 
lead to ditificlal forest fiies, 

In the densely foiested coie area 
(I'iO sq km) in the eastern pait of 
(he sdnctudiv, the guns of the 
podcheis lule The sanctuaiv’s long 
Inn del with the tluee Tamil Nadu 
distiicts of Mdduiai. Kamanad and 
liiuncheli, the entiv point fin the 
matin ilv ol the poacheis is viituallv 
uiigiiaided lo add to that, tlieie die 
onlv about SO linest gtiaids to patiol 
ovci 77S s() km of leseive fincsts 
Plans to build a liigliwdv thiougli 
the foiest to link up Mangaia Devi 
and Sdbaiini,ila. icligimis icntits 
noith and south of Ptiivai ate being 
made When the highwav is lom 
(jlcted It will tuithei tiulangei the 
ecological balance ut the* icgioii. 
.ilfrct the natuidl habitat ol the 
Asidtii ele|)hants and the biecding 
gtoundsfoi buds I tunmous sums of 
monev gianted bv the ceiitial gov 
ei nnient have been spent on dc 
vclopment scheini s inanv of which 
have been still boin 
Venn Menon, trivandrum 


Waiting for Amitabh Bachchan 


N early two years after his brush 
with death while shooting a 
fight scene for Coohe, top filmstar 
Amitabh Bachchan, suffered 
another major setback. This time it 
is myasthenia gravis, a rare muscu¬ 
lar disease. His trip to the United 
States for treatment and his failure 
to return in August, as scheduled, 
has left his producers especially 
Manmohan Desai and Poornachan- 
dra Rao in deep waters 
Bachchan’s plans to return in 
November has upset most produc¬ 
tion schedules The biggest sufferer 
is Manmohan Desai’s Mard Desai, 
who has had 12 successive big hits 
(almost all of them starring the 
superstar) had hoped to begin 
shooting “at least in October " A 
major chunk of Desai’s him re¬ 
mains incomplete including most of 
Bachchan’s scenes The film is at 
such a stage where Desai can neith¬ 
er give It up nor go ahead with it 
He has no other option but to 
wait for his favourite hero “because 
I cannot imagine the film without 
Amit.” 

Apart from Mard, three other 
Bachchan films involving over Rs 
two-and-a-half crores are on the 
floors. With the interest rates on 
loans from private sources so high. 


most filmmakers have started feel 
ing the crunch In equally big trou¬ 
ble IS Poornachandra Rao’s Khabar- 
dar, Rao had originally planned 
to complete the film in three 
months and, in fact, is still optimis¬ 
tic “How can we complain or grum¬ 
ble under the circumstances’ We 
have left everything in the hands of 
God,” he savs 
Amitabh Bachchan 
has also signed up 
for a ‘guest 
appeaiance’ bv 
Satvanaiavana 
and Siiivanai 
avana. the ptodur 
ets of Mahaan loi 
then next multi- 
starrer 

Other filmmakers 
like Prakash Me - 

hra , N N Sippy, _ 

Subhash Ghai, Sultan Ahmed and 
Tinnu Anand are also in trouble. 

According to Amitabh’s wife, Mrs 
Jaya Bachchan, “We talk about ev- 
eiything but nis career He doesn’t 
talk to me about his career.” 
Ajitabh Bachchan, Amitabh Bach¬ 
chan’s brother and ‘manager’ says: 
“There is nothing to say now. Meet 
me or Amitabh In November.” 
MoOyMukherlde, Bombay 
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Move for Peace 
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The Sri LMttka government has decided to woo Tamil militants 


R ealisation has at last downed on 
the Sri Lanka government that 
a^v attempt to resolve the ethnic 
conflict in the nation must involve 
A the Tamil militants. The realisation 
in itself is a major victory fm the 
militant groups which have been 
fighting the Sinhala armed forces. 
Indeed, the Sri Lanka government 
has come a long way from dismissing 
them as ‘Mad and misguided adven¬ 
turists.’ What compelled the govern¬ 
ment to accept the extremists was 
the overwhelming support these 
groups had from the Tamil masses. 
Their own people who had til) re¬ 
cently rejected them, now look upon 
them as saviours. The mili tant 
groups, particularly the LTTE (Li- 
/oeration Tigers of Tamil Eelam),. 
f would not have been so effective had 
f it not been for support from the 
masses—after guerrilla operations 
they could melt into the maSSes and 
count on the locals not to volunteer 
damaging information. Sunoay- 
leams that the Sri Lanka govern¬ 
ment now considers the militants to 
be a “significant” section of thg 
Tamils. 

However, it is impossible for the 
government to officially indicate its 
realisation as this would mean legiti¬ 
mising the role of ‘terrorists.’ No’ 
government can ever be expected to 
make* such a move especially when 
the turmoil in the island is con¬ 
tinuing with no sign of resolution in 
' gthe immediate future. Realising the 
Hnecessity of involving the extremists 
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in a negotiated settlement, the Sri 
Lanka government has begun send¬ 
ing indirect feelers to them. Though 
,tentative irid loW key, they are 
attempts to gauge the response to 
the very idda of a dialogue. One of 
the first feelers came from a peace 
.delegation sponsored by the United 
Reiij^ous Organisation (URO) com¬ 
prising prominent religious leaders 
of the four main religions in Sri 
Lanka: Buddhist, Christian, Hindu 
and Islam. The UEo proposed to 
come to Madras to try and persuade 
the Tamil militants to give up arms 
so that the two communities could 
coexist peacefully. 

Unfortunately, reaction to this 
mission among the Tamils here was 
swift and hostUe. All of them sus¬ 
pected a trap. A spokesman of the 
PLOT (People’s Liberation Organisa¬ 
tion for Tamil Eelam) Mr Raja 
Nithyam told SuNDAYjj“The delega¬ 
tion is some kind of a palace intrigue 
hatched by4he Sinhala government. 
It is an attempt to show fo the world 
that militants are present in India. It 
would also serve to' embarrass In¬ 
dia.” Ruling out the question of their 
participation in the proposed dia¬ 
logue with the religious leaders 
PLOT leader Mr Maheswaran said 
that the Buddhist clergy has taken 
an obstructionist attitude regarding 
the Tamil problem right through Sri 
Lanka’s ^ost-independence history. 
He felt it was pointless holding dis¬ 
cussions with the Buddhist monks as 
nothing positive would emerge. 
Cynicism was rampant among the 
Tamils and despite India’s role as the 
mediator, nothing was achieved dur¬ 
ing the round table negotiations, 
they poiut out. Mr Amirthalingam of 
the Tamil United Liberation Front 
(TULP), Mr S. C. Chandrahasan of 
PROTEC (Protection of the Tamils 
of Eelam from (Genocide and other 
violations of Human Rights) and Mr 
Kovai Mahesan, president of Tamil 
Eelam Liberation Front .(TELF) all 
fqlt that tbe- "tUalo gue” w« a trap. 

Surprisingly the LTTE had a diffe¬ 
rent point of view. They welcomed 
(subsequently so did the PLOT and. 
the other groups) the move but were 
suspicious of the composition of the 
URQ delegation. Explnlnlpg their 
stand, Mr A. 8. Ba lasinghagit spokes¬ 
man of tbe LTTE told SUKDAiij"!! we 
are sat^td thgi the members are 
non-paitiaan, independent and liber¬ 


al-minded we don’t mind meeting^ 
rttem, W&jf0lUd..be.)HH^y tf.they^) 

plain why we have been forced to 
take up arms.” However, the LTTE 
did not meet the URO representat 
tive as none of thh other groups did. 
This itself was a good move in that It 
indicated a measure of unity among 
the groups. It lent v^ght to tEoir 
•belief that ‘Eelam’ is not negotiabla. 
However, the so-call^ ten-menjjbar 
URO delegation turnM out to hp a 
fiasco with the. arriVlI of only dne 
member, the Anglicdn, priest BeY- 
Kenneth Fernando. He faifed lo 
meet any of the extremist groppa and 
met on^ Mr Chandrahasan and 
Eelaventhao (TELF). The TdiWil 
groups have indicated to him that ho 
neg^ation or dialogue is poMiU#' 
until the anny is withdrawn from 
Jaffna To this. Rev Fernando’s re¬ 
sponse was‘that no preconditions' 
could be set prior to holding the 
dialogue. t t 

In an exclusive interview vnth 
SuNiiAY^ Fernando regretted the fai¬ 
lure of the first phase of his mission 
brought about by the scepticism and 
suspicions of the Tamil militants. 
Much of the failure he attributed to 
the ‘false’ report that appeared in 
The Island, a newspaper published, 
from Sri Lanka. The report men¬ 
tioned that a ten-member delegation' 
comprising Christian and Buddhist 
clergymen was coming to meet them, 
According to Rev Fernando, there . 
was no question of any ten-member 
delegation: only he was to have 
come. The Island report which,was 
picked up by the Indian media 
turned the Tamil militants hostile 
for they felt it was intended merely 
to express their presence in India. 
"At no stage in an ethnic conflict can 
the process of dialogue be given up. 
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An exchange of ideas between the 
two groups will facilitate in bringing 
about a settlement. said|Fernando. 

The objectives of the URO, formed 
about four months ago, are to combat 
drug addiction, chalk out ways to 
resolve the ethnic crises and en¬ 
deavour to prevent a recurrence of 
the racial holocaust of July 1983. 
Asked what made the URO take the 
initiative of drawing out the mili¬ 
tants Rev. Fernando replied, “The 
URO felt it was important to contact 
the Tamil militants because they 
represent a significant section of the 
Tamils.” When the LTTE viewpoint 
was conveyed to him he said that no 
assurance could be given, before 
holding the dialogue, that the Tamil 
viewpoint would be communicated 
to the Sinhala masses. "But that 
would be part of the dialogue and it 
IS up to the LTTE to convince the 
URO representatives that their 
stand should be conveyed to the 
Sinhala masses,” he pointed out. 
According to him there were promin¬ 
ent Buddhist leaders in the URO who 
were totally committed to peace, Kke 
the URO general secretary Walplola 
Rahulla, Medagama Wajaranana 
and Dissa Balasurya. (Mr Uma 
Maheshwaran later said that the last 
mentioned had been involved in the 
Tamil rehabilitation work in 1977 
but even then attempts by Mr 
Maheshwaran and others to involve 
Balasurya in telling Sinhala masses 
about the predicament of the Tamils 
had failed). Rev. Fernando left for 
Colombo with hopes of arranging a 
bigger dialogue probably in Singa¬ 
pore. He explained, “It is better to 
hold a dialogue in a third country so 
that all the participants can have a 
detached view enabling them to 
assess the problem intellectually. 

Rev. Fernando maintained that 
the URO was an independent body. 
But the URO’s activities have the 
tacit support of the government. 
Rev. Fernando is popularly believed 
to be a man of integrity. But he is 
also a friend of national security 
minister Lalith Athulathmudali. 
Though he denie<iit emphatically, it 
is believed that Fernando is oeing 
exploited by the minister. Th^round 
table negotiations have drifted to 
the point of meaninglessness. At the 
same time the charade of negotia¬ 
tions have to be maintained for there 
is a fear that total inactivity on the 
part of the Sri Lanka government 
regarding the Tamil problem might 
provoke India to ‘invade.’ The URO 
delegation, it is felt, is yet another 
exercise to buy time till the general 
elections are held in India. (That is 
till Mrs Gandhi finishes her current 
term as Prime Minister). j 

Anlt0 Pntap, M»dnm 


UNITED KINGDOM, 

Fighting for Their Rights 



I t all began with Afia Begum. One 
grey morning in June 1982, 20 year 
old Afia reached London’s Heathrow 
airport with her daughter Asma, una¬ 
ware of the fate that awaited her. 
She had undertaken her long jour¬ 
ney from Bangladesh to be with her 
father who has been in Britain since 
1957. Not that this was her original 
plan. She had planned to come to 
Britain to be with her husband who 
had been staying in the country for 
the past 12 years. She had according¬ 
ly been granted an entry certificatfe. 
Unfortunately, fate played a cruel 
trick on her. Three months before 
she arrived in London, her husband 
died in a fire in the slums of East 
London, where he used to stay. 

So, when Afia Begum arrived in 
London, the immigration officials 
told her that the death of her hus¬ 
band constituted a change in cir¬ 
cumstances that invalidated hpr 
right to stay with her father. All that 
the immigration officials allowed her 
was leave to stay and sort out her 
husband's financial affairs. 

But Afia was determined to stay. 
After initially going into hiding, she 
appealed to a group of Asian women, 
fighting for racial equality, to come 
to her aid. Clad in saree.s, five young 
women chained themselves to the 


railings outside home 
secretary Leon Brittan’s 
house and protested 
against the deportation 
of AfiarThus the “Sari 
Squad” was born. Their 
effort, however was in 
vain. 

After a long and bitter 
campaign led by the Sari 
and supported by the 
East London Workers 
against Racism 
(ELWAR), which in¬ 
volved various Labour 
MPs and an offer from 
Ken Livingstone (chief of 
the Greater London 
Council) to provide her 
with a council house and' 
sanctuary in London’s 
Country Hall, Afia Be¬ 
gum was arrested and af¬ 
ter two days in prison, 
deported with her daugh¬ 
ter on 5 May this year. 
The Sari Squad, however 
is still fighting the Afia 
case which had be¬ 
come a rallying point for the struggle 
against racial inequality and the in¬ 
justice of inimigratioti laws. As Rhe 
zia, one of the founding members of 
the Sari Squad said, “The Afia Be¬ 
gum case wa.s started liy the Workers 
against Racism but after all this we 
got a lot of publicity and support. It 
became a national campaign.” 
Among the founder members of the 
Squad are PutuI, Pam, Nigel and 
Nazli. Though British citizens, they ■ 
are all from the sub-continent. Tour- ^ 
ing Britain, they have tried to protest 
against unjust immigration laws and I 
to fight for racial equality. “It is 
these laws which make people think 
that immigrants are the cause for the 
ills of society. And people will go on 
being departed, believing these 
things until the immigration laws are 
abolished,” said Rhezia. 

The Squad, operated from a small 
office in Brick Lane, but as Pam said, 

“It is not a fixed organisation. Any¬ 
one who is interested can join in and 
do something... There are four mil¬ 
lion of us here. If everyone had come 
out the duy Afia was deported, when 
we held the demonstration at Heath-, 
row, there is no way they would have' 
been eWe to send her back?* 1 

Atii»U f^ul, iondpn 
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VARIETY/Science 


Out With Tablets 


P atients who normally 
swallow tablets or cap- 


■ swallow tablets or cap- 
sules can now take' drugs 
in a novel form; through 
the skin. Such a system 
,transmits'the medicine 

directly to the blood sys- 
‘ t®*** t” whatever dosage a 

* . doctor prescribes. The pro¬ 

cess is very simple: a plas¬ 
tic patch with the drug is stuck to the skin like plaster. 
The patch or the “molecular sponge,” as doctors call it, 
can be used to release a precise amount of the drug it 
contains at a steady rate for days, weeks or months. The 
drug then seeps through the skin and goes directly into 
the blood stream. This is known as a transdermal 
delivery. The benefits of such a system are that it 
removes the adverse side-effects that arise when taking 
drugs in tablet or capsule form. And, above all, nearly all 
the drug is used. 


T Novel Way of Killing Cockroaches 

C hemists at Yale have . a ’ • 

come out with a novel ^ f 

method of killing the cock- ' ‘ 

roach: by sending them n • 

into sexual frenzies. They _ 

have produced an aphrodi- , ' 

siac, Peripianone-B, which ‘ Z~ir 
kills the cockroach. How / ti • 
powerful this drug is can 
be seen from the fact that ' 

several fentograms (one thousand millionth of a mil¬ 
lionth of a gram) could send half a dozen male cock¬ 
roaches into sexual frenzies, leading them to their 
deaths. Peripianone-B is a synthetic substance which 
lures the insects into traps treated with insecticide. 
Under the aphrodisiac’s influence, the cockroaches 
stand on their back legs and start flapping their wings 
jv wildly. This phase lasts for about 20 minutes and is 
I. followed by a 15-minute cooling-off period. Death fol 
" lows soon after. 


Biscuits against Famine 


S pecially made biscuits 
from a British firm, 


^Sfrom a British firm, 
Pox’$ Biscuits Ltd. of Bat- 
ley, .are helping sustain 
famine-stricken villagers 
in Ethiopia. These biscuits 
are effective supploneiits 
to general rations, since 
they provide the max¬ 
imum number of calories 
possible with sufficient protein. Each biscuit weighs 25 
grams and contains 125 calories: the ingredients are ah 
abnormal proportion of v^etable oil, milk powder, 
sugar, salt and wheat flour, Ihese biscuits were made in 
response to a suggestion frtmiOxfam, based on scientific 
evidence that energy producing calories were the most 
iihportant factor in treating malnutrition. 


Headaches Through Food 

T hose of you who drink 
milk and take eggs or 
chapatis, are advised to be 
careful. You are likely to 
contract migraine, as the BF 
British medical journal, Wr 
Lancet, reveals. An experi- y JSmi ' ^ 

ment carried out by a team • 
of doctors in England ^ \ 

showed that migraine was 

a food allergy disease. In the experiment, it was found 
out that severe migraine attacks were caused by wheat, 
milk and, to a lesser extent, eggs. 


New Toxin for Operations 


A spider’s venom can 
Immobilise surgical 


Immobilise surgical 
patients more simply and 
for longer periods than at 
present. So, the next time 
you are on an operation 
table, do not be afraid if t 

the surgeon injects you / 

with the spider’s toxins, 
since they can effectively 

control the nervous system. Another advantage is that 
the spider’s venom can provide insecticides. 


A Throaty ProMem 


T hyroid abnormalities 
affecting international 


'A ■ affecting international 

I relationships sound quite 

startling. But, that has in- 
iullW deed been the case a cou- 

tOTwi 'ulf times in the past few 

\ y®®*"® when leading world 

' politicians have been 
fr ' afflicted by problems of 

the thyroid gland. 

The former chancellor of West Germany, Helmut 
Schmidt, for example, was difficult and argumentative 
and was prone to interpret facts in a'pessimistic way. He 
became increasingly irritable and was irascible with the 
slower-thinking President Carter. The ill feelings arising 
out of such outbursts resulted in a strain in relationship 
between Europe and the USA. Chancellor Schmidt also 
suffered from sleepless nights and this appears to have 
had its repercussions at the important Bremen meeting | 
in 1978 which he was chairing. It was later discovered 1 
that he was buffering from an over-active thyroid gland 
and that accounted for the personality changes. 

Located in the neck, the thyroid gland is an endocrine 
gland producing the thyroid hormone, which regulates 
the rate of metabolism. If there is an excess of circulat¬ 
ing thyroid hormone, either thyroxine (T4) or triothyr- 
onine (T3), the condition is described as thyrotoxicosis. 
The symptoms are weight loss, bulging eyes, excessive 
sweating, exhaustion coupled with sleeplessness and 
accelerated heart beats which make older patients 
susceptible to heart failures. i„u„rton. q.sioi**'**^* 






















T he ever-green hero- 
cum-fUm-maker Dev 
Aaand, has no dearth of 
money. A film’s run is no 
criterioii for him, for he 
keeps churning out one 
flop after another. After 
the super flop,SH'ami 
I^da, came the next flop, 
Anand aur Anand, a very 
costly film. Even before 
the sad fate of Anand aur 
Anand became known, he 
announced not one but 
two more films. “I got my 
money from films and put 
my money into films. I 
don’t cheat others and I 
don’t cheat myself. 

S habana Azmi and Smi- 
ta Patil still growl 
when they see each other. 
Star-gazers feel that this 
bitter cold war will affect 
the future of good cinema, 
a^ne of the many disgusted 
/ film-makers who tried in 




together saidr* They 
should stop behaving like 
little girls who are fitting 
over a toy. It is high time 
they started behaving like 
professionals.” Even 
Shyam Benegal, Govind 
NinaUni Maaesh Bhatt and 
Naseeruddin Shah 
couldn’t succeed in driv¬ 
ing sense into the two 
’good girls’ of the industry. 
Vijaya Patil, Smita’s 
mother.recently told a 
friend, **1 am looking for¬ 
ward to the day when they 
will be friends again.” The 
day, it seems, is far awav. 

nft^ithun Chakraborty is 

0Wm grovelling now after 
being on clouo nine for 
an all too brief summer. 
Eight Mithun starrers flop¬ 
ped in a row after Boxer. 
Mithun cannot understand 
the \npic “I don’t know 
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what goes wrong with the 
people every time my film 
is released. These were 
the same people who made 
me. Now they are in a 
mood to ruin me.” Mithun 
has now stopped signing 
whatever film producers 
offer. In a desperate mea¬ 
sure to climb nack to the 
top he has signed up for 
three young directors. 
Amidst all this hectic 
thinking and reschedul¬ 
ing, be finds time to be 
with Sridevi. It helps him 
relax. 

T he new wonder boy is 
Anupam Kher who 
made his mark with 
Saaraash. He is slowly re¬ 
conciling to the fact that 
he is on the verge of star¬ 
dom and according to 
trade circles has started 
demanding a lakh of 
rupees for a film. 





Silk Smiths and Bhanuchaadra in Yama dootah 


arc Zuber has at last 
realised that if he 
doesn’t do something dras¬ 
tic he will remain a ‘B’ 
grade actor “I have to 
prove myself soon. Other¬ 
wise, the fun of the game I 
have chosen to play will be 
lost,” Zuber moans. But off 
screen, he is leading an 
eventful life. He gave up 
his German girl friend to 
woo DeeptiNaval before 
she got married to director 
Praxash Jha. He then had 
a brief affair with Zeenat 
Aman. Then he signed up 
for Rukhsat directed by 
Simi, which had 
Anooradha (Ashok 
Kumar's granddaughter) 
as the leading lady. Here 
is a sweet young thing, i 
thought Zuber and fell flat 
for her. 

T here were days when 
SilkSmttha used to 
wait for a darshan of 
movie mughal Dasari 
Narayana Rao. She was 
treated shabbily by Rao 
who^with all his know¬ 
ledge of churning out hits, 
did not expect her to nse 
on the horizon. How evec 
Smitha^ made it, revealing 
all and lifting her legs. And 


when It came to dealing 
with Dasari, she put her 
foot down and said a firm 
’no’. But soon both of them 
realised that bitterness 
wouldn’t help and so 
patched up their differ¬ 
ences. Smitha’s volup^us- 
ness will now grace Dasai- 
i’s new venture. 

S uhasini is the latest ac¬ 
tress whose fortunes 
on and off screen are on 
the rise. Swati in which 
she starred has been a run¬ 
away hit and indications 
are that her price will soon 
cross the Rs one lakh mark- 
Amidst her hectic sche- 
dnle she still finds time to 
spend a few sweet mo¬ 
ments with someone. 

P op singer Anita Reddy 
whom K. Balachander 
cast in Pudiyavan has 
shown a lot of promise. 
Telugu producers are cla¬ 
mouring for her Asked 
who her idol is she said, “I 
model myself on singer ac¬ 
tress Ehanumathi. She was 
able to do justice for both 
her careers.” Will she be 
able to make the produc¬ 
ers dance to her tune? 
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PUNE It wdS) not merely a stnp tease 
b» ing pertormed in a public square 
Ifeie when a woman m her Thirties 
' ompleiely undressed herself The act 
f was a bold ploy by the women to 
hoodwink hei pursuer who had caught 
her in the act of stealing frve satis 
from his residence on 2 October Even 
as the pursuer went to the Chatursing 
hi police station to summon the protec 
tor of the law, aftei telling his servant 
to keep a watch on the woman, the 
fan stxed thief committed the “stiip 
tease” and walked away unchal 
Icnged —Hindusttin (Satya 

Swaroop Dutt, Jamshedpui) 

AJMER Nearly 120 candidates have 
missed an opportunity to appear at the 
Rajasthan Judicial Service examine 
tion scheduled tor 2 and 1 October 
‘ Sj^^use of the wrong delivery of their 
j-llppllcations Their applications, which 
addressed to the Rajasthan Pub 
Wfic Service Commission were delivered 
' to the Railway Service Commission 
I which acknowledged each under 
Its own stamp The RSC officials, on 
opening the envelopes, found they 
were meant for the Rajasthan Public 
Service Commission They approached 
the RPSC witli the forms but it refused 
to accept them as the last date for 
their receipt was 29 June— Times of 
India (6BL Shaima, New Delhi) 


BOMBAY As a part of the campaign 
to promote awareness of the popula 
tion problem, the Maharashtra govern 
ment has hit on a novel strategy to 
motivate the husbands of women in 

i about In all public hospitals and 
natemity wards, husbands t/ould be 
encouraged and made to sit beside 
their wtve$ giving birth Dr Lalitha 


Rao, the health minister, said the idea 
was that the husbands should realise 
the kind of pain and torture wives in 
labour had to go through This would 
surely motivate them to participate 
vigorously in family planning prog* 
rammes and men would think twice 
before having the next baby— States 
man (Amit Malhotra, Calcutta) 

ALLAHABAD A 20 year old student 
of Allahabad university, Dolly Chawla, 
who was alleged to have eloped with 
another student, Ras Behan Srivasra 
va, on *5 September artd married him in 
Moradabad, sprang a surprise oh 9 
October in the High Court when she 
made a brief statement that her name 
should be deleted from the writ peti 
tion filed earlier jointly by Ras Behan 
and Ramesh Chandra, praying for 
quashing an EIR lodged by her father 
against them She told the bench hear¬ 
ing th$ writ petition that she wanted 
to go with her parents Dolly, a student 
of MA (Previous) in Allahabad uni¬ 
versity, suddenly disappeared on 5 
September Her father had lodged an 
FIR with the police as a result of which 
they started the search for her— Times 
of India (Darshana Rao, Bombay) 

ANANTAPUR Villagers of Anantapur 
district are marrying off ihale and 
female frogs, chanting ‘Vamna Japam’ 
and doing the village ritual—all to 
appease the ram god Thirty women, 
all naked, ran up and down the banks 
of a dry rivulet at Kothakata village, 
thinking that it would appease the ram 
god But he remains unmoved and the 
villages are waterless— Hindu (A G 
Murali, Hyderabad) 

NEW DELHI Three postmen of the 
New Delhi GPO are in jail The three— 
Bachan Singh Negi, Babu Lai and 
Mahesh Nand—had apparently set up 
a convenient, it not quite convention 
al, system of delivery—by simply 
dumping the letteis in an unused 
room When the family of Govind Das 
Ranchania, MP, moved into a bunga¬ 
low on Talkatora Road recently, they 
found a pile of about 4,000 lettei[s land 
a number of canvas bags lying in one 
of the servants’ quarters Mr Rancha- 
nta’s brother, Ashok, informed thfe 
police, who subsequently contacted 
senior postal officials Together, they 
discovered that the three men on the 
beat—which includes the VIP addres 
ses on Talkatora Road, Rakab Ganj 
Road, Dr Bishambardas Marg and 
Rakab Ganj Lane—had been deliver 
mg only a few letters and dumping the 
rest in the empty room From the 
postmarks, it appears that the racket 
has been going on since the middle of 
last y&iT—^Hindustan Times (Sudhir 
Yarma, Delhi) 


Without Comment 


Darned clothes do not last—Mrs 
Gandhi, on the opposition’s 
attempts to uniie. quoted m 
Statesman 

Most Indians wear darned 
clothes Only Mrs Gandhi changes 
her dress thrice a day —HN 
Bahuguna 

All Communists are gentlemen 
because they all speak the truth— 
Ashok Mitra, West Bengal finance 
minister, in Gentleman 

The murder of democracy is not 
bnly Mrs Gandhi’s speciality, 
there are many able practitioners 
among the opposition—Amnta 
Abraham in Debonair 

Stones, daggers and goondas can 
not deter me—N Bhaskara Rao, 
former chief minister of Andhra 
Pradesh, after the attack on him 
at Warangal 

She IS no longer a Prime Minister, 
but merely a party leader seeking 
re-election—Jyoti Basu, rebutting 
Mrs Gandhi’s charge that a reign 
of terror was prevailing in West 
Bengal, quoted in Telegraph 

I never give priority to elec 
ti6ns—Mrs Gandhi, quoted in 
Statesman 


Mrs Gandhi feels only the Con 
gresSd) has the right to survive 
■Oiey’re the only patriots, the rest 
of us are all crooks—Farooq 
Abdullah m Celebrity 



Every time the income tax author¬ 
ities recruit a new crop of 
trainees, they send them to my 
house for training—Rajesh Khan 
ng, quoted in India Today 


Beautiful and welLbreasted 
women, poetry and travel, have 
been the obsessions of my life 
Also women’s underwear, food 
and liquor—Dom Moraes in De 
bonair 
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ARIES (IS Aiirll—14 May) 

The stars are not favourable 
to you this week Business 
men should be careful 
while signing new con 
tracts Professionals should avoid argu¬ 
ments with their superiors On the financial 
fro.nt you may lose heavily if you gamble 
The domestic front will be demanding be 
t3<'\tii while dealing with your children 
Your health will also worry you throughout 
the week 

Good dates 5 / and to 
Lucky numbers 7 8 and 9 
Favourable direction North 


TAURUS (15 May—14 June) 

This IS a particularly good 
week for those in love and 
intending to get married 

_Social commitments will 

keep busy this week but do not 
overstrain yourself as this may tell upon 
your health At home relatives and your 
family will provide you with the necessary 
inspiration to accept challenging assign- 
iTienls Financially too this is a bright 
'veek 

Good dates 4 7 and 9 
Lucky numbers 6 7 and 8 
Favourable direction South east 

GEMINI (15 Jun»-14 July) 

Despite a minor setback on 
the professional front you 
will be able to solve most of 
your problems this week 
You are likely to gam some money and this 
will help you to repay some ol your debts 
The health of someone close to you will 
improve, leaving you relieved You may 
have to go on a )Ourney towards the middle 
of the week This is also a good period for 
lovers 

Good datot a 9 and to 
Lucky numbers* 5 6 and 7 
irabla direction West 

CANCER (15 Julyi-14 Au¬ 
gust) The stars fortell mixed 
fortunes for you this week 
Friends and relatives are 
likely to sabotage your 
Bence steer clear of them this 
week Your health too will pose problemSi 
be extra careful about your diet However 
your financial position will improve The 
period IS also good for love and matrimony 
A letter will bring good ttdfngs 
Good dates: 6, 7 and 8 
Loefcy mmibers: 4, 5 and 6 
Favoura^ diraeflan: North-east 




plans 



you 



LEO (15 August—14 Septam- 
ber) Do not indulge in spe¬ 
culative ventures this week 
Save whatever you can for 
_ a bleak period lies ahead of 
'rofesstonals should not neglect their 
work while businessmen should be cau 
tious while dealing with customers 
However the period is favourable (or 
students who are prepannfl for competitive 
examinations This is also a lucky phase for 
those in iovd. 

Good dataac 7 6 and 9 
Lucky nbittba/k; 3 4, uhd 5 
Favourabiai direction North>^west 


VIRGO (16 Suplsmbur—14 
October) Artists and sports 
men are likely to achieve 
their cherished goal this 

_ ^ week For others too this is 

a lucky phase a sudden stroke of fortune 
will bnng about a change in your career 
financially you will gam through inheri¬ 
tance However avoid extravagance For 
those in love this is a bright phase you can 
go ahead with marriage plans However 
keep an eye on your health 
Good dales 6 9 and 10 
Lucky numbers: 1 2 and 3 
Favourable dlredlon West 

LI8RA (15 October—14 
November) At home you 
may have to shoulder addi¬ 
tional responsibility this 

_week On the professional 

you may come m for severe criticism 
from your employers If you have plans to 
change your |ob consult your elders before 
doing so Friends and relatives will bt 
particularly helpful to you this week utilise 
their services Lovers should avoid adven 
turous plans 
Quod deles: 5. 7 and 9 
Lucky oumbert- 1, 2 and 3 
Fivoorsbia direction. South 



m 




5(»)RPiO (16 Novomber—14 
Deeombar) Students should 
ndt squander away pre¬ 
cious time and opportum- 

_ _ ties that come their way 

Sportsmen should be careful about their 
health You will have to draw on your 
savings to see you through this bleak 
phase On the domestic front one o) your 
children may suddenly fall sick Lovers 
should avoid arg^uments 
Geou datOK 6 / anu e 
Lacky nafflbera; i, 4 and 6 
FdoeurebM jflteeHon: North 


s 



SA6inAflni8 (IS Dsdkffl- 
ber—14 Jemmy) The stars 
are not favourable to you 
this week and most of ^ur 
efforts will be frustrated 
lowevef do not lose heart for this is only a 
passing phase Avoid arguments with your 
colleagues and superiors Businessmen 
are advised not to waste time on sociatis- 
ing Your children may be demanding but 
do not lose your temper while dealing 
with them 

7, 8 and 9 

Lucky uumbers; 4, 6 and 6 
FatnmnMI direction' South-east 

(UtFRICORN (IS JuiWOiy—14 
, Fabniaiy) Success m all 

^ mlj your activities is a certainty 
■' this week and hence push 

_ your ventures to the 

utmost Businessmen ere likely to bag 
Itfcrative deals white a promotion for those 
m service cannot bd ruled out Tho finan¬ 
cial front v/lll be sound but avoid extrava- 
ganco This is also'd good phase for love 
and marriage A pleaaure trip towards the 
end of the week Is in the offing 
Good dotn; 6 7 and 10 
Lucky numbers 1 3 and 5 
Favourablo dlructlon* South 


AQUARIUS (id Fobniaty—14 
Marcb) A new friendship 
that will blossom this week 
will greatly help you to 
overcome your financial 
n the domestic front a refativs 
will suddenly fail sick adding to your 
economic burden Some of you may incur 
the wrath of your employers try not to 
neglect your work inspite of mental strain 
Love and matrimony are ill signified Watch 
your health closelv 
liooo dutat: 7, 8 and 9 
Uwky numbars: 3, 5 and 7 
Favourable direction: East 

PISCES (IS March—14 Aprii! 

Stellar influences make this 
a bright week for all Pro¬ 
fessionals and business 
men will register steady 
progress I'he efforts of sportsmen and 
artists will be crowned with success On 
the domestic front your children wiH per¬ 
form well in examinations Your financial 
status Will also improve For eligible bache 
ors, this IS the nght time fo get married 
Good dttoc 6, 7 and 8 
Lucky numbors; 5 7 and 9 
Favourable diraetioo. North-west 



problems 



For tboau bora on the Sib, TtborSthofauymontb’ 

.Most of you possess a rare aosttjptlc sense and an uncanny knack o( being at the right place at the right time This ability will keep you 
W of dangerous situations like accidents But (inanciallv it will not be a rosy period Those who owe you money will not repay n when 
I you need it Personal problema whidi were worrying you will eittier be solved by yourself or with the help of an elder person^ 
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Chess 


Towards the end of last yaar Nigel Short 
became the first English player ever to win 
outright a tournament maids the Soviet 
Union when he took first place m Baku 
(Kasparov s home town), only to discover 
that the result was somehow Insufficient to 
qualify him lor the gra-idmaater title Soon 
afterwards in the less exotic setting of 
Brighton his title proved equally elusive, 
this time only a last round loss depriving 
him 

\diriittedly Nigel does occasionsllv aid 
and abet the gods of ill fortune by a streak 
of carelessness which carr verge on the 
criminal When all goes wall, however the 
'luency of his play is easily confused with 
Karpov or Capablanca as in the following 
game 

White N Short Black H Westsnnen Ruy 
Lopez Brighton 1983 
1 p_K4 P-K4 2 N-KB3 N-QB3 

3 B-N6 P-QR3 4 B-R4 M>B3 

S 0-0 B-K2 6 R-K1 P-ON4 

7 B-N3 0-0 8 P-QR4 

A popular preemptive strike against the 
Mai shall counter attack 8 P-B3 P-Q4 
8 B-N2 9 P-Q3 P-03 

10 N-B3 P-N6 11 N-Q6 N-aR4 


Westarilwn (Black) 



Short (Whiva) to mova 


12 NxBf QxN 13 B-R2 P-B4 

14 B-N6 P-R3 15 B-R4 B-B1 

16 N-a2 P-N4 17 B-N3 B-N5 

To secure the square KR4 for his knight 

but the move P-KB3 fits in nicely with 


Whits s plans 

18 P-KB3 B-K3 19 P-83 OR-N1 

20 BxB PmB 21 B-B2 N-R4 

22 P-KN3 

A necessary concession but Black is never 
in time to exploit it 


22 . a-B3 

24 R-B1 M-KB3 
26 NPaP BPxP 
28 BxP P-K4 


23 B-KB1 CMI3 

26 P-04 NPs^ 

27 BPkP PxP 
29 B-63 


With the gradual openlrtg of the asms the 
advantage of Whites bishop becomes 
manifeat 

28 . . . N-412 30 N-B4 QR-QI 

31 R-N1 R-B2 32 R-N6 P-NS 

At last Black s counter arrives but White's 
initiative is aiready too wail developed 

33 Q-N1I fl(Oli-Q2 DIAGRAM 

34 BxPI PxP 

After 34 PxB 35 NxP Black s pieces are 
in total disarray eg 35 Q-N2 36 
NxR(Q7) RxN 37 P-K6 and 37 R-N8 

35 RxBP QxKP 36 RxN(8e) QxN 

37R-N4 Q-B44 38 8-04 (>-KR4 

39 R-N6+ K-B1 40 B-K3I K-K1 
41 R-N8+Resigns 

MICHAEL STEAN 


Bridge 


I showed this hand to a number of players 
at the trials a friend remarked to me Most 
of them hummed and hawed for two or 
three minutes When I put It to Martin he 
gave me the answer before I had finished 
telling the story Yes Martin Hoffman does 
see things quickly as one would assume 
from his two fine books Hoffman on Pairs 
Play and More Tales of Hoffman IFaber) 
Dealer East Love all 
4 Q 7 2 
If J 10 5 
• A Q 9 6 3 
4 A 8 

4 A9b3 N 

tf A 8 ? WE 

♦ 10 7 4 

4 J 10 2 5 

The bidding goes 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 


Sitting West you lead the jack of clubs 
which IS covered by the ace 6 and 4 South 
plays a spade to the king and a spade back 
to the queen East discarding ^ 7 The jack 
of hearts holds the next trick and the 10 of 
hearts follows What is your defensive 
plan? 

Partners play of the six and seven of 
clubs suggests an odd number so you 
piece him with seven If you win with the 
ace of hearts and play a second club South 
will ruff knock out the ace of spades and 
make the rest easily enough except for one 


4 6 

tf 7 6 
4K J2 

4X097683 


diamond The point is tnat you must hold 
up the ace of hearts till the third round The 
full hand IS 

4 0 7 2 

r j 10 6 
A 0 9 b 3 
4 A 8 

4A963 N 46 

tfA82 ug B tf76 

♦ 10 74 4X32 

4 TTO 2 5 4K0976b3 

4 K J 10 a 4 
If K O 9 4 3 
4 8 5 
44 

Left in dummy after the second round of 
hearts the declarer has entry problems. 
Suppose he plays a third haart to West s 
ace West leads a second club and now the 
hand is out of control South may let East 
wih 3 Jiri discard n diamond frofn hand. 

TERENCE REESE 


Oui/ 


QUESTIONS 

1 Which well-known economist has writ¬ 
ten the following books The Affluent 
Society The Liberal Hour, The New 
Industrial State and The Age of Uncer¬ 
tainty'^ 

2-Who are the knights of Si Crispin? 

3 Which planet in our solar system is the 
farthest distance away from the sun? 

4 The fourth Sikh guru was responsible 
for building the Golden Temple Name 
feim 

fi What are the five classic orders of 
Brchitecture? 


6 Who founded the Servants of India 
Society? 

7 What IS the collective noun for lions? 

8 Which faith, teaching the unity of all 
religions and unity pf mankind developed 
from fhe teachings of Mirza Ali Moham¬ 
med and Mirza Husain Ah in 19th century 
Iran? 

■9 Only two Indians have represented 
India four times in the Olympics Name 
them 

10 What IS the currency of Finland? 

11 In World War II, which military opera¬ 
tion was codenamed ‘Seaiion ? 

12 Which animal has been known to 
cause the most harm to mankind? 
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Personality Plus 



j The name of a famous {jerson can' be spelt out in the 

maze above by prgeG'edirig from the start and moving on 
I to any adjacent lettere without backtracking The dues 

given below may hell*? 

1. This personality was born in 1819. 

2. A pladb'In Cdlymbia has been named after this 
personality. 

3. Learnt to speaft Mrndustani through one of the 
.servants.' 

4. Haemophilia was transmitted through the personal¬ 
ity’s children to the royal houses Of Russia and Spain. 

5 Calcutta commemorated this personality with a 
building. 

(Jive yourself points according to the chart: 


Without any clue 

(within a minute) • ,30 

Without any clue ' • 

(longer than a minute) 26-29 

With first clue 21-25 

With second due 16-20 

.Third due 11-15 

Fourth due 6-10 

Fifth due 1-S 


Figure it Out 



Here are two glasses filled with water followed by two 
empty glasses. By moving just one glass, can you change 
the order of these glasses so that there is one full glass, 
one empty glass, one full glass, and one empty glass. 

_ 


ANDCHAMPAK8ASU 
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Whafs in a Word? 


Can you say. what is wrong with this paragraph? 
Actually, nothing is wrong with it. But it has an unusual 
fact in it. Can you spot what this is? Don’t just whizz 
through it but study it. Put your thinking cap on and tax 
your brains to the maximum. Don’t miss out a word or 
sound or syrohoL Your scrutiny will pay. If you try hard, 
you will find it is iiot all that difficult! 


Blockbuster 


Fill in the ten letters given below into the squares of 
the blank pyramid sO that these form eight four letter 
words, reading downwards. 



Figure it Out 


How many gioovt-s does a giamaphone record have?' 
1) More tlian 100 2( Less than 1,000 3) More than ai 
tliAus.uid 4) Some other 


Quizbiz 


Which is the only part of 
the human body that does 
not have a blood supply 
and takes its oxygen 
directly from the air? 


Blankagrams 


Can you rearrange these 
words to make new words? 
Here is a clue; all of them 
when rearranged will form 
the name of an animal. 
And if you want a further 
clue, just unscramble and 
rearrange the words at the 
bottom, and you will find 
each of them is this; . 


BASTES 

ALPINES 

A BAR LORD 

LOAP 

RETIRER 

DAT ANIMAL 

IN APE OR MAN . 

TIN FERN MAD BESS 


Quick Think 


Complete each t»f the 
following sets. 

1. Red, Orange, Yellow, 
Blue, Indigo, Violet, 

2. Matthew, l.uke, John, 


Missing link ^ 


Can you supply the mis¬ 
sing link in each of these 
three words? In each case , 
the missing link or the 
group of blanks is the 
name of a vehicle. 

S-F 

A-w-F 


S+-BARD 


Quick Think 


What is the smallest 
number of colours needed 
to paint a cube so that only 
one colour is used on each 
face and any two adjoiniit|| 
faces' afe colouKd clif^ 
|e?MtIy?. \ 
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Sharpen Your Wits I Shape Sleuth 


The Class XI exams were just over in school. At the 
prize-giving ceremony Gita, Madhavi, Sheela and Sarla 
were each awarded. The subjects that carried prizes 
were English, Hindi, Science and Mathematics. 

a) Madhavi and Sheela got the same marks in Hindi. 

b) The highest mark in any subject was obtained by 
Sarla. 

c) Gita got one mark less in English than Sheela. 

d) The winner of the Hindi prize got the same marks in 
this subject as did the winner of the Mathematics 
prize. 

^ Sheela got one mark less in English than Sarla did in 
Science 

r f) Sarla did very badly in English. 

Can you say who won each prize? 


Imagine this shape cut out and the paper folded along 
ttie dotted lines inwards and the overlapping faces sfUck 



Which of the shapes given below would you see if you 
looked in the direction of the arrow? 


Stairword 

Can you change SOLO to 
DUET by inserting the 
missing words? Change 
one letter and make a new 
word with each move. 


Mindbender 

Which of these pictures is different from the others in a very important way? 
And why? 



Solutions to last week’s 
|||^asers 

’ Wjtsharpener: We know 
that Ram was partnering 
Meera so that leaves Sita, 
Devaki, and Sagari 
amongst the girls and 
Ganesh, Ramesh and 
Prithvi amongst the boys. 
We also know that Sagari 
was not partnering 
Ganesh. Since Devaki is 
partnering Ganesih’s 
brother, she cannot be 
Ganesh’s partner. There¬ 
fore Ganesh was teamed 
up with Sita. 

Similarly, since Prithvi 
is partnering Devaki’s sis¬ 
ter, he cannot be Devaki’s 
partner. And since we 
know that Sita is Ganesh’s 
{partner, Prithvi has to be 


Sagari’s partner. 

This leaves Ramesh and 
Devaki as partners. 

Word Power; Ram only 
likes words where the let¬ 
ters are consecutive. The 
more consecutive letters 
there are, the happier he 
is. 

Word Power (Page 68): 
Mole, Loon, Moose, Mare 
What’s in a Word: 1. Dade- 
LION 2. RapscalUON. 3. 
BulLION, 4. PilLION, 5. 
StalLion 

Witsharpener (Page 69): 
Suppose the three ac¬ 
quaintances were called 
A, B and C. First A and his 
wife cross the pass. The A 
returns. B’s wife and C’s 
wife cross. A’s wife re¬ 
turns. B and C cross. B and 
his wife return. A and B 


cross. C’s wife returns. A’s Solution to Personality 
wife and B’s wife cross. C Pius 


and his wife cross. 

Solution to Mindbender 
A=5 B=8 C=9 D»1 E=6 
F=2 

Soiution to Figure it Out 


m 


Alfred Nobel 

Solution to Shape Sleuth 
I 76 triangles. 

! Solution to Missing Link 
7,11,12,8 

Solution to Biockbuster 


Solutitm to (2uick Think 


A 


O 
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C PCOH'SF^e.MB.LEACfS' 
SUM A BORINS LtFe.^ 




■kS oAmoli^ AMVnCUd. to ie.. 

am. J d^MJirUu^ 

ihtOL, -yn*^ “Mirf -(runn^inieAj 




-Xwt a rnttridjux. thoX ^ 
MKU Aii/ie. Coutdtx. t /U4^]4it. 


thji '/Wt t/ 

CouMd. citd. ly^p^ud 

<pjiat IdM. ^ “ /HUMT^ytunnc, 


NO, UJE RE sorry; BUT OJE [?On'T 
TMINK IT UlOULP BE A 600PIPEA 

TO animate "citizen RANE'V 
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Productions 




An Industry For Industrios 


ENGINEERING Textile Machinery, Railway Wagons, Hydraulic & 
DIVISIONS : IndustrialSteeiStructures, Boilers & Pressure Vessels. 

Chemical Plant Machinery, Producer Gas Plants, 
Dished Ends. Sugar Mill Machinery, Coal Mining 
Machinery, Road Rollers. Steel & Grey iron Castings & 
Steel Forgings. 

NON-ENGINEERING 

DIVISIONS : Textile, Shipping. 

. WORKS : Beigharia. Agarpara, Sodepur, Panihati (West Bengal). 

Delhi, J&K, Malogt (Punjab). Kesrisinghpiir & Sangaria 
(Rajasthan), Fatehabad (Haryana). 

HEAD OFFICE : Biria Building, 9/1 R. N. Mukherjee Road, Calcutta-700061. 

REGIONAL 

OFFICES : Ahmedabad, Bombay, Coimbatore, Madras, New Delhi. 
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children simply loved it 
\vhen I first made fudge with 
Milkmaid. Now they ask for it 
almost every other day. And it's 
my husband's favourite too. 

Try it Delicious fudge made 
in minutes. 

There's so much you can do 
with Milkmaid. Make sure it's 
on your monthly shopping list" 

r Sioutful ^ j I 

1 fAilkmaid-iecipe | 

I vv'ril<.' rfCIPE @ 

I (>02 _S 

1 imiiiiiMI 


Ingredients: 1 tin Milkmaid, < 

100 gms. chopped nuts. V 2 cup V 

cocoa, 50 gms. butter, % cup sugar. 

Method: Pour Milkmaid into a thick 
bottomed pan. Add 50 gms. butter and 
Vt cup sugar into the pan. 

Add cocoa and nuts. 

Stir on gentle heat till the mixture leaves 
the sides of the pan. 

Pour evenly into a buttered dish. Allow to 
cool and set. Cut into squares. 
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do wonders with MILKMAID. 
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Whaf s in a 
Name? 

T he Rashtriya Swayam- 
sewak Sangh (RSS) 
chief, Balasaheb Deoras, 
has started quoting poet 
Mohammad Iqbal. His con¬ 
tention is that Iqbal’s 
song, “Saare jahan se 
achchha, Hindustan 
■ hamara” proves the RSS 
theory that everyone who 
lives in the country called 
India is a “Hindu.” The 
RSS chief addressed a 
public meeting on the In¬ 
dia Gate lawns in the 
capital on the evening of 
17 October. Perhaps, for 
the first time the RSS on 
this occasion spelt out the 
list of non-Hindus whom it 
considers to be disting¬ 
uished “Hindus,” that is, 
Indians. Hindi poets 
Kabir, Abdul Rahim 
Khankhana, Raskhan, 
Hamid Dehalvi and the 


Questionable 

Interviews 

T he recent interviews of 
partymen conducted 
by the AICC(I) super 
general secretary, Rajiv 
Gandhi, have left many 
confused. Questions were 
asked on the national 
movement, as if it was a 


Curfew 

Bloomers 

T he curfew-managed 
regime of G.M, Shah in 
Jammu and Kashmir may 
soon commit yet another 
bloomer. (In the first 90 
days of the Gulshah rule, 
now nicknamed Gule- 
Curfew—the flower which 
blooms during curfew— 
curfew was imposed in Sri¬ 
nagar on 64 occasions.) 
Plans to arrest the de¬ 
posed chief minister, Dr 
Farooq Abdullah, had 
been afoot in July itself, 
with the deputy chief 
minister D.D. Thakur 
spearheading the hawk’s 



Balasaheb Deoras 

Bengali poet Kazi Nazrul 
Islam were mentioned. 
J.C. Kumarappa, Anne Be- 
sant and Sister Nivedita 
were the Christian names 
mentioned. Among the 
Parsis, whom the RSS 
chief recognises as the 
“only ethnic minority” in 
the country (the rest, he 
says,are all original Hin- 


general knowledge test for 
a clerical job appoint¬ 
ment. Most Congressmen 
are fully conversant with 
the history of the party 
and the national move¬ 
ment (unless, they, like 
Rajiv Gandhi, chose to 
join politics at a late age). 
Were the questions asked 
to test the knowledge of 
these leaders or were the 


[ lobby. A white paper on 
Farooq Abdullah’s alleged 
links with anti-national 
elements in the Valley and 
with the late Jarnail Singh 
Bhindranwale was pre¬ 
pared in July itself and the 
expected date for the re¬ 
lease of this document was 
31 July. But due to some 
reasons this was not done. 
With Farooq Abdullah 
moving around all over the 
country addressing opposi¬ 
tion meetings, the political 
managers of the Congrcs- 
s(l) now feel that the only 
way to contain him in the 
Valley would be to put him 
under detention. Neutra¬ 
lising NTR and curbing 
Farooq Abdullah seems to 


dus, converted to Islam 
and Christianity), Jam- 
shedji Tata, Madam Cama 
and lawyer Nani Palkhiva- 
la were praised by Bala¬ 
saheb Deoras. The invita¬ 
tion for the meeting, 
which was in the form of a 
pamphlet in Hindi, had a 
dig at the Congress(I). Re¬ 
ferring to national integri¬ 
ty, the RSS pamphlet said, 
“India is a united country 
not due to the contribution 
of any individual, family, 
party or political system 
but due to ancient cul¬ 
ture.” ” While the Bhar¬ 
atiya Janata Party (BJP) 
leaders are worried about 
whether the RSS vote will 
come to them or be di¬ 
verted to the Congress(I) 
in the light of Balasaheb 
Deoras’s recent speech at 
Nagpur, this indirect hit at 
an “individual” and “fami¬ 
ly” must be comforting for 
them. 


interviewers trying to up¬ 
date their own know¬ 
ledge? The meetings 
lasted past midnight, 
sometimes right upto 
dawn. Sleepy-eyed Con¬ 
gressmen met Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi to give their assess¬ 
ments. Did the party lead¬ 
ership see any light 
after the night-long 

interviews? 


G.M. Shah _ 

be the latest programme 
chalked out by the compu¬ 
ter politicians. 


Spy Games 

T he external intelli¬ 
gence outfit of this 
country, the Research and 
Analysis Wing (RAW) has 
reached the vulnerable 
age of sixteen. Its birthday 
was celebrated with muct» 
fanfare on 19, 20 and 21 
September. Cultural prog¬ 
rammes by the staff of 
RAW and kabaddi and 
cricket matches between 
the different sections of 
the outfit were the high¬ 
lights of the three-day 
celebrations. These festi¬ 
vities were held when 
some damaging repons ab¬ 
out the RAW appeared in 
a section of the press. We 
do not wish to comment on 
these reports, but the 
adverse publicity which 
RAW has received of late | 
can be attributed to the 
shortsighted policy 
adopted by its bosses in 
November 1980. 

An agitation was laun¬ 
ched by the junior staff of 
RAW in November 1980 
and instead of hushing up 
the shoddy affair, mat¬ 
ters were made public by 
the RAW bosses them¬ 
selves by launching police 
cases against 33 em¬ 
ployees and suspending 
nearly 40 people. As per' 
government rules, en¬ 
quiries regarding suspen¬ 
sions should be completed 
within six months. For the 
first three months the sus¬ 
pended employee gets half 
of his salary and thereaf¬ 
ter three-fourths of the sal¬ 
ary is paid to him. The 
suspended RAW men, 
therefore, are not uncom¬ 
fortable financially during 
this record period of sus¬ 
pension, spanning four 
years. Every month nearly 
{ Rs 40,000 is being dis¬ 
bursed by RAW as salaries 
to these employees, who 
are m^pily meeting the 
press and planting stories 
against RAW. In ^fect, 
RAW is spending around 
Rs five lakhs every year to 
finance people who are 
giving it a bad name. 
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When the carpet is Persian, 
the walls are Luxol Silk. 
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ask any 
woman. 

Dinesh suitings In 
an exclusive range 
of subtle designs 
Elegant pin stripes, 
whip cords, cavalry 
twills and more 
in a Wide range of 
superb finishes 
Quiet Distinctive 
For suits, trousers 
and safari suits 


Only Dinesh designs the essential difference. 
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Woolmark 

(♦-•nn*) 


Wbdmark Fabrics. 

Wlien only tlie best will do 

Only pure, new wool can give you 
the best in Suits, Trousers, Tweed Jackets and Blazers 
Pure, new wool and Woolmark Nothing else will do 



The qualiti) aymbol of 
the International Wool Secretanc 
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As the news of Mrs Gandhi’s 
death spread, Delhi and a 
number of other towns 
erupted in bloody violence. 
The targets were Sikhs. 
Madhu Jain recounts how 
lumpens ruled the roost in 
Delhi in the first week of 
November. 

Page 52 



For a leader who dominated 
the Indian political scene 
for 16 years, Mrs Gandhi’s 
funeral witnessed a very 
thin attendance. Madhu 
Jain, who followed the 
cortege from Teen Murti 
House to Shantivana, 
reports. 

Page 45 
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CONVERSATION 66 


IWinaWaaNota 

ShaHaradUfa' 

In her last major interview 
Mrs Gandhi talks to Nemai 
Sadhan Bose about her early 
life, how she entered 
politics, Bangladesh, global 
tensions and much more. 





The Past and the Praeant 


Mohammad Yunus, a close 
friend of the Nehru-Gandhi 
family, remembers Mrs 
Gandhi and talks about her 
son, Rajiv. 

Page 59 
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Only Complan 
has 23. vital foods 1 
they need 
every day. 

Children normally 
complete most of their 
growth by the age 
of 15or16, 

Proteins are the 
nutrients which 
# directly contribute to 
^ growth That's why 
your children need 
COMPLAN -- now. 

^ COMPLAN has the 
1^1 best protein — milk, 
protein (20%). It also 
contains 22 other 
vital foods 

COMPLAN IS available 
in delicious flavours. 
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New Delhi A leader wlio domin 
attd oui lives so mueh, who 
changed and iiitlueiiecd our history 
to such an extent, dtscivtd a tar 
mou impiessjii fiineial On Saiur 
day 5 Novimbei it was only a 
crowd d tUon$H)ds lather than 
hun t s ol itious.u'ds In tc id ot 
sofiOw ol 1 l.i a laicwell fluie 
fb oiiH thi duad of a violenie 
^h) ' leeitrirted tv r\ suppits 
sed II ininv ol 1047 Delhi slirank 
and toudtcl ( 111 oi It n oi turv or 
sh uiu ii u as a t ity sn kt ned by it‘ 
own si).'ll I o Ol gin with there is no 
towaidlv more d is 
inieiniitiblc than b> 1 
I o V on SOI ti 1 niagii. 
looi lario'i niiy) t be any 
inlSiri).! Hill Salwaiit 
eon idlii e' .1 1 lie out 
oust iiialsi ill ol us 
I li ini d I 111 V might 
Kei ilo 11)' i* 1 1 f’e II ime ol 
11 Ill'll II tun siiK h lien till 
till’ iioi I' nil ilum biiriyal 
rtie's tbi f>u ( s ( mu 111 (1 [ion tin 
laitnl o i ) K' p 1 tilt s n ri d 
Uav' tn V Ij'iic'ei how (aiiu 
(johiiiii '-Ill’ll itvi/id V I I'll sui 

iiiuiidtii o II 11'e' ol the gov 
eino! I nil 1 il W 1/r kl ii ind 
his ilf IV1 1 I n 1 \ III D I 111 tiui u s 
)ei'onii 1 )i(\) iijtii eons'sted of 
i’llhtii Vi is iiu in 1 ill ' gambled 
with In 1 sti lives to save the 
(.juiii I'll V i an ltd him avsay oi a 
lialimiiiui 1 ul hlulistl tlie besieg 
iiig V[i.,iiil luiee b\ sayiop that 
they weie i in\mt iwav then pa 
Be ant Singh ii d -satwant Singh 
shoiiUt h ive givi n then lives it Mrs 
(.andhi In d Ik cn titacked by othet 
e 'reitost ih it would have been 
Tvv ng i p lo tin It tie* > in their raith 
W r> p il the I issas ms ut nut tit 
Mo bt calKd human beiiiRs, neither 
ate thosi who took revenge on the 
whole Sikh community We should 
weep as inii< h at their baibansm I 
have often wondeied what manic 
foiee IS It that can make an adult 
tortuu and till a child-' Does he 
becomi blind to the terror in the 
child’s eyes, the unbelieving, on 
fathoming terioi iising at the sight 
of a death whith is beyond compre 
hensioni’ 

rht tienry ot the Hindu mobs 
1 ampaging in the capital showed 
once again how human beings over 
rate themsehres, no amrral would 
have indulged in such brutality 
^ven now, sitting in front of a 
Ptypewriter in an office, far away 
^ from the eene, macabre glee of the 
, young men who danced while they 
torched and looted, one breaks out 
into a cold sweat before sunender 


mg to depression If this is going to 
be the reality of our India, what is 
the point in preserving it’ Faith 
returns only slowly It is too easy to 
be defeated, too easy to give up 
hope It requiies courage to hold on 
to one’s values, knowing full well 
that It may be dangerous to talk of 
non violence and peace when the 
nation has become a baying mob 
But the struggle foi the future must 
go on 

P erhaps this awful tragedy will 
help cuie us of one myth with 
whit h we fool ourselves as much as 
the lest of the world—that we are 
non violent It is better to admit the 
truth and take precautions foi the 
luture The stiange thing is that 
this piopaganda is believed despite 
the evidente of both the present 
and the past In times ot social 
disordei oi uncertainty, the Indian 
has shown no particular dcsite to 
love his neighboui instead of kill 
itig him Guru Nanak brought his 
message to the world in an age of 
violence This is how he described 
his time “Ihe age is like a knife 
Kings are buttheis Religion hath 
taken wings and flown In the daik 
night of falsehood I cannot see 
wheie the moon ot truth is using ” 
Nanak and his peers in the exttaor 
dinaiy Bhakti movement otteied a 
wav out of the darkness through 
their setmons of love and tolerance 
And the Sant and the Sufi warned 
us against the machinations of the 
clergy, vvho would mislead and ex 


This awful trag:edy 
will help cure us of 
one myth with which 
we fool ourselves as 
much as the rest of the 
world—^that we are 
non-violent. It is 
better to admit the 
truth and take 
precautions for the 
future. The strangle 
thing: is that this 
propaganda is 
believed despite the 
evidence of both the 
past and the present. 


ploit to seive their own vested 
Intelests Said Guru Nanak “The 
Muslim mulla and the Hindu pandit 
have resigned their duties, the De 
vil leads the marriage vows 
Pidises of murder are sung and 
people smear themselves with 
blood msitad of saffron’’ How 
appiopridtc a leport of tuirent 
affaii s that sounds The high priests 
silting in the Golden temple are 
vuiually singing the praise of mur 
der and the people, incited or re 
vengeful smear themselves in 
blood 

The behaviour ol the Sikh high 
piiests did not surprise me The 
organised clergy has often in the 
past used human life in its diabulii 
al games When the high priests 
lefused to expiess anv legiet over 
the assassination of Mrs Gandhi, 
they must have known that tnno 
cent Sikhs all over the country 
would pay the price But the suffer 
ing of the Sikhs was only another 
step in iHfii plan to create their 
theocratic state of Khalistan where 
they could acquuc leal powei— 
something they tan nevci do in a 
scculai democraev 

T in tiibutes have .ill come in 
some heartfelt, some formal, 
some hypocritical Mrs Indira Gan 
dhi herself is now beyond the love 
and hate, praise and condemnatioq 
ot this world She began het ex 
tiaordinary decade and a half in 
power in a climate of uncertainty 
not only was the C ongress tottering, 
but she herself was tremulous And 
then she floweted Between 1969 
and 1972 came her greatest years, 
and pet haps also the most success 
ful yeai s in the life of mdependent 
India She had the country at her 
command and the world at her feet 
Then slowly it began unravelling, 
till the anger of the Emergency 
swept her out of power But ev en in 
her despair she showed the courage 
and self confidence which her de 
tractors could never match and her 
foes could only envy As the Janata 
committed suicide, she teturned to 
centre stage And in the 1980 elec 
tions she led into Parliament a 
majority which stunneu the world 
It was an achievement tvpical of 
Mrs Gandhi either the topmost 
heights or the sunken dc jilhs— 
nothing middle class 

Indiia Gijtndhi lived in the ten 
Sion and the burden of the public 
eye and efjormous responsibility It 
was a life weighed down with trou 
ble Mav her soul now rest in peace 
Ameen 
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EXCLUSIVE/Kuldip Nayar 


I am Ashamed Today 


► ^^What some of 
I the Sikh 
extremists did 
under the orders 
of Bhindranwaie in 
Punjab was 
horribie. But what 
many of the 
Hindus did in 
Deihi, Kanpur, 
Patna, Bokaro and 
Jabalpur in the 
wake of Mrs 
Gandhi’s 
assassination is 
so sordid and 
shamefui that 
words cannot 
describe it.pp 


I am ashamed of being an Indian. In no 
other country could two men kill some¬ 
one they were to protect, and that too a 
woman, and be convinced that they 
would thereby achieve martyrdom. And, in 
no other country could so many. more 
thousands go around killing people for no 
fault of their own other than belonging to 
another fait^. And, worse they were allowed 
to do so for so long with impunity. 

What some of the Sikh extremists dia' 

I under the orders of Bhindranwale in Punjab 
was terrible. But what many of the Hindus 
did in Delhi, Kanpur, Patna, Bokaro and 
Jabalpur in the wake of Mrs Gandhi’s assas¬ 
sination is so sordid and shameful that words 
cannot describe it. I had witnessed the same 
kind of scenes on both sides of the border 
when I crossed into India from what had 
become Pakistan In August 1947 after the 
sub-continent’s partition. But I had thought, 
that after following a secular creed for 35 
years, the people in India would have im¬ 
bibed the spirits of secularism. I have been 
proved wrong. The recent happenings have 
shaken me. 

It is true that two Sikh securitymen shot 
Mrs Gandhi. And I am equally aware of the 
reprehensible behaviour of some Sikhs who 
distributed sweets to “celebrate” her death 
and the churlish attitude of the five high 
priests in Amritsar. But how can this justify 
the cruelties committed on the innocent? A 
lot of the murders, looting and arson was not 
spontaneous. Those who bring trucks to take 
away the loot or bring kerosene to burn 
houses and even people, cannot but have 
been acting according to a prepared plan. 

When I visited Trilokpuri in Delhi, 1 saw 
rows of houses reduced to ashes, rendering 
hundreds of people homeless. 1 saw charred 
remains of the dead. In the city scores of 
vehicles and shops had been looted and 
burnt. People had been dragged out of their 
homes and killed. Block 32 was the worst- 
affected. Over 350 people had been slaught¬ 
ered in a carnage lasting for over 30 hours. 
But the official figure was 95. 

I talked to some of the survivors; they had 
the same tale to tell: the tale of mob frenzy. 
The only silver lining was that many of them , 
said that they had been able to survive 
because their Hindu friends and neighbours 
had helped them. Some of them told me how 
Hindus gave up their own lives to protect 
them. In the relief camp I visitecyi also saw 
Hindus, most of them boys and girls, organis¬ 
ing the supply of food and clothes and a few 
doctors treating the injured. This was when 
the authorities were yet to do anything to 
help the distressed. As in Pimjab, where 
even during the worst period of Bhindran- 
wale’s terrorism many Sikhs had protected 
their Hindu neighbours, in Delhi there 
seemed to be people who had not been 
carried away by the insanity around them. 

The authorities had been caught napping. 
Below are excerpts from a complaint filed by I 


a Delhi Indian Exsnress reporter, Rahul Kul- 
dip Bedi, to the Delhi police commissioner: 

On learning of the mas.sacre on Novem¬ 
ber 2 morning, I, along with Joseph 
Maliakan, reporter, Indian Express news¬ 
paper, rushed to Trilokpuri at 2 pm. 

' Around 500 metres away from Block 32, 
we met a police rider and a constable 
emerging from the block where the kill¬ 
ings were still taking place. Stopping the 
rider and asking him as to what was going 
on inside the block, he told us that the 
situation was quiet. Only two people had 
been killed, he said. On going further, our 
car was blocked by an angry mob who 
stoned us and told us to leave or face the 
consequences. Block 32, they said, was 
out of bounds. We went to the local 
Kalyanpuri police station, looking after 
Trilokpuri, and asked the subdnspector 
on duty for help in getting into the 
beleagured block around 3.30 pm. The 
police officer said that all was quiet in 
Trilokpuri as his rider had reported the 
same to him. Besides, he said, he was 
short of men. After seeking army patrols 
in vain, we arrived at the police head¬ 
quarters at 5 pm... 

There can be no doubt about the negli¬ 
gence of the police. But what 1 heard from 
the riot-hit people shocked me. They said 
that thfe police had intentionally remained 
passive observers; obviously the force has 
been contaminated. Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi himself used unprintable language 
against the policemen when some opposition 
leaders complained about their complicity 
in the looting and arson. Still more distres¬ 
sing was the role of some local Congress(I) 
men. Many of them were in the forefront of 
the rioters. Why were they there? Who was 
behind them? Only an independent inquiry 
into the Delhi carnage can bring out the 
truth. 

I asked the survivors what they intended 
to do. They seemed too dazed to answer. 
They had lost their homes and their belong, 
ings. More than the material losses, what 
they had lost was their dignity. I saw pain 
etched on their faces. I, who had siiifcrotl in , 
th^ same way in 1947, understood them I 
Mine was a spontaneous kinship. Wo h.uJ j 
seen murder and worse, we had been b.’-oken j 
on the rack of history. They were lotuKces 
like I had been 37 years ago. However, there 
was one difference: I had soniertiirig to look 
forward to as the country had won treedorn 
At that time I thought that we would build a 
secular society wheie nwn woum lie ludged 
on the basis of merit, not religion I thought j 
that the Hindu.s, the majority community, 
would bring about a change in India. 

Perhaps, that was because I was young and 
optimistic. Today, I find many Hindus saying 
that their anger was a reaction to what the 
minorities have been doing to the country. I 
wonder whether secularism will survive the 
chauvinism that is growing. 
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parM^ad accepted Rajiv Gandhi as 
.jiM^eir. It would be unfair to say 
thaf in calling him to be the Prime 
Minister, the President Giani Zail 
Singh had acted in haste. Though 
most party MPs were totally obli¬ 
vious of what took place on 31 Octo¬ 
ber, the fact that the unanimous 
resolution accepting the leadership 
of Rajiv Gandhi was passed by the 
CPP(I) on 2 November with 497 of 
the .‘505 members present shows that 
the President’s decision was not 
wrong. ^ 

||Apst VIPs were out of the capital 
Ifl^n the day Mrs Gandhi was shot 
d^d. The assassination appaiently 
had been planned on a day when 
chaos could have been created But 
for the sound democratic system 
handed down to this country by the 
freedom movement and sustained 
for over three decades by the people 
of free India, on a day like this the 
entire system could have been im 
perilled. Mrs Gandhi had nominated 
union finance minister, Pranab 
Kumar Mukheijee, as the number 
two man in her cabinet by virtue of 


his W'Biiig the leader of the party m 
the Rajya Sabha. Mr Mukherjce was 
Midnapoie disttict of West 
Br^ial along with Mr Rajiv Gandhi 
on 31 October. The next senior 
cabinet mintstei, home 
Narasimha Rao, was touring his con¬ 
stituency in coastal Andhra Pradesh 
The Prune Miiiistei’s principal 
secretaiy. Dr P C. Alexander and the 
cabinet secretary, Krishnaswamy 
Rao Saheb, were both attending an 
Atomic Energy Commission meeting 
in Bombay. The defence minister, 
Shankarrao Chavan was in Moscow, 
leading a high-powered team ol army 
and air force top biass The naval 
chief, Admiial Dawson, was in 
Andhra Pradesh The news of the 
Pi’me Minister’s death, therefore, 
w .^>y »Mrhheld for hours Accoidingto 
tbXJPrime Minister’s ofticial spokes- 
iftai, Mr Sharada Prasad, the doctois 
pronounced Mrs Gandhi dead at 2.30 
pm though it is now well known that 
she was dead at least four hours 
earlier. All India Radio announced 
the sad news only at six pm. Howev¬ 
er, a condolence message Irom the 
American President, Ronald 
Reagan, had reached the Indian gov¬ 
ernment at 2 pm. In most Indian 
missions abroad, the national flag 
had been lowered to half-mast soon 
after the BBC broadcast at 2 pm. 
Even Mr Rajiv Gandhi who was 
touring West Bengal and was then in 
Koiaghat came to know of the ulti¬ 
mate through a BBC broadcast. He 
had tuned in after he had been told 
thdiftis mother had been shot. While 
wamng for a helicopter at Ralaghat 
whAth was to take him to Dum Dum 
airport in Calcutta to catch the spe¬ 
cial air force flight to Delhi, Rajiv 


Gandhi had tuned in to the BBC on A part from V.S. Tripathi, vice- 
his small Sony radio. Since his set #%president, R. Venkataraiaan and 
could not receive medium wave the chairman of the external affairs 
broadcasts, he had borrowed a coun-^ ministry’s policy planning edmmit- 
trymade radio to listen to AIR. Bui, tee, G. Parthasarathy, played impor- 

under instructions from V.S. Tri- tant roles in the interim period, With 

pathi, AIR had been told to President Zail Singh abroad, the 

announce titat the PM was injured, vice-pre.sident had an important role 

not dead. to play. He suggested that the Con- 

gress(I) Parliamentary Board meet 

A fter it had become clear that the immediately but none of the CPB 
worst had happened, VIPs pre- members were in town. Nothing 

sent at the hospital started speculat- could be done till Rajiv Gandhi, 

ing about the successor. R.K. Dha- Pranab Mukherjee and Narasimha 
wan suggested that as in the absence Rao landed in Delhi. Meanwhile, Dr 
of Mrs Gandhi from Delhi, Pranab Alexander and the cabinet secretary 
Mukherjee used to preside over returned from Bombay in a special 

cabinet meetings, he could be asked aircraft. Rajiv Gandhi's aide and 

to hold charge till Rajiv Gandhi was Rajya Sabha member, Arun Singh 

foimally elected by the CPP(I). also became active. The few minis- 

Senioi leaders of the Congress Par ters present m the capital assembled 

liamentary Party present at the hos- in the office room of the AIIMS 
pital seemed to toe Dhawan’s line for medical superintendent. Dr Safaya. 
a brief while. They included CPP(l) Thereafter, the conference room 
office-bearers, J.K. Jain, Saroj Khar- across the supermtendent’s office 



The PM with Zla-ul Hat, 


pade, K. Lakappa and Mool Chand was opened for the ministers. It was 
Daga But at tliis stage, V.S. Tripathi in this room that the first meeting of 

took charge of the situation. Along the council of ministers after Mis 

with Arun Nehru, the MP from Rae Gandhi’s death took place. Mi Alex 
Bareilli and cousin of Rajiv Gandhi, ander announced to the ministers 

he started issuing in.stnictions. that an informal meeting of the 

These two gentlemen ensured that cabinet had to take place The arnv- 
apart from Dhawan, Sanjay Gandhi’s al of the aircraft from Calcutta with , 
childhood friend, Kamal Nath, too, Rajiv Gandhi and Pranab Mukheriee | 
was not left out for a moment. Dha- was awaited with bated breath, 
wan and Kama! Nath were with the Rajiv Gandhi reached the hospit.il 
inner team till Rajiv Gandhi was at 3.40 pm. Apart from Prariab 

sworn in as the Prime Minister. Mukherjee, railway minister A B A 

V S. Tripathi’s instructions to the Ghani Khan Choudhury and the AI(' 
official media was not to announce C(I) joint secretary, K V Panuli-i 
the death of Mrs Gandhi till he asked were with him. Rajiv Gandhi pi op 

them to do so. A special role was osed that a senior ministei could 

assigned to the principal information hold charge tUI the CPP(I) met. But 

officer (PIO) Mr U.C Tiwary. The his aides had other ideas and he was 
information and broadcasting minis- told to let things drift his wav. this 
ter, Mr H.K.L. Bhagat, was kept out problem was being taken care of by 

of the scene. The reins were in the Mr Tnpathi, Arun Nehru and Arun 

hands of bureaucrats for this brief Singh. Buta Singh and Sitaram 
period. Kesari had already started collecting 
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I SH.natures of MPs in Rd|i\ Cundhi's 
Wdvnui Bv then Youth Congressdi 
R'oJunteer's outside the hospital had 
staited shouting that if Ra|i\ (landhi 
was not made the PM thue would 
be trouble 

The President’s aiitiatt tiom Ye 
men was expected to land altci 'i pm 
on il October Within less than hall 
an hour of Rajiv Gandhi’s aiiival at 
the hospital, union mmistei Shiv 
Shankai was hoaid sasiiig in the 
conference room that an iniorrnal 
meeting of the cabinet would be held 
at ^ Akbar Road and eteivbodv 
should go there A motorcade left the 
^ospitdl caiiving all the ministers 
present in the hospital to Akbar 
Road It reached the PM’s house at 
4 15 pm and fiom there, those whom 
Mr Fiipathi selected went to the 
aiipoit to leceice the President 
Kamal Nath was among them The 
test of the ministers were told, b\ Mr 
Alexandei, to be at the Uuibai Hall 
of the Rashttapati Bliacan by 5 45 
pm when the Pailiainentaic Boaid s 
decision regarding the new Piime 
Ministei wouhl be made known 

Interesting decelopmenls took 
qlate at the informal cabinet meet 
at Akbai Road Apart fiom the 
announcement made In Mr Alcsan 
^Jei, Rape f.andhi’s suggestion it 
gaiding the appoimmtm ot a scmoi 




I be ( hinese \ kc-premicr % m VI Lin with the Prime MinKler 


minister as the interim PM was dis 
vussed Some ministois, howevei 
pointed our that the 'eniotmost 
mmistei in the outgoing cabinet 
who piesidcd ocei cabinet 

me c lings in Mts Gandhi’s absence 
bt made the int<'iim PM someone 
pointed out that m the past it was 
the home ministet and not the fi 
nance mmistei who had held chatge 
I his brought Narasimha Rao into the 
picture Since the mot mug of the 
assassination there had been a mur 
mui that Naiasimhd Rao should res 
ign due to the tailuie ol the PM’s 


What Will Menaka Do Now? 


ptas she lives a hiiiidied 
Iveais said a sobbing Mtnaka 
Gandhi at 2 45 p m on 11 Oclobei, 
standing outside the hospital whet e 
hei mothei in law lav dead The 
estranged daughtei in Jaw oi the 
formet Prime Minister, who left the 
PM’s house on the night ot 29 
March 1982 following political dil 
ferences and a family feud, was an 
unwanted peison 
duimg the events 
which followed 
Mis Indiia Gan 
dhi’s death No 
hand of friendship 
or leconciliation 
was extended to 
hei In fact, when 
Menaka went to 
the hospital alter 
learning about the M«n»k« Oamihl 

shootout, she was not allowea entry 
into the room where Mrs Gandhi’s 
body lav Arun Nehru is said to 
have stopped her Clutching the 
hand of her four yeai old son 
Feroze Vaiun, she had walked 
away 

Feroze Varun was seen on the TV 
screen when the funeral pvie was 
lit But there was no mention of 
Menaka on the TV oi radio com 


nuMittirics Nor was hei pieseme 
acknowledged bv the lest of the 
tamilv But foi an old seivant of the 
household, Jagannath Sharma, who 
had been in the employment ot the 
family in the Fifties (and now 
works for a private firm), Menaka 
might not even have been able to go 
on to the platform on which the 
pyre was lit 

, Menaka Gan 
dhi’s political 
caieei, which has 
been mete otic 
(she has won two 
Assembly bvelec 
nons in UP) now 
seems to be in 
leopaidv Hei 
political plank was 
not ideological but 
__________ personal She 

opposed Mrs Gandhi and Rajiv 
Gandhi on a personal level and 
wanted to earn the sympathy of the 
masses as a widow who had been 
wronged With Mrs Gandhi assas¬ 
sinated, she cannot wash the fami 
ly’s dirty linen in public anymore 
In the succession war, fate has J 
checkmated Menaka 







security (The PM’s secui itv, inciden 
tally, is directly under the cabinet 
secretariat and not under the home 
minister ) Natasiinha R<)o was C|uick 
to point out that u would ho a had 
piecedent to liavi a Rajya Sabha 
membci (implying I’lan.ib Mukliei 
jee) as the acting PM (Pinin lanuaiy 
19(i6 when she beL.iriJL the PM till 
hei Mctoiv at Rae Raiiilh in the 
Maicli 196'’ Lok Sabha eltciions 
Mrs Gandhi li.id bi cn a Rj(\ i Sabha 
membei Sht w,is elicitd to the 
Rdiva Sabha tioin I tt.ii Piaihsh 
aflei hti tattle I s death in 19()4 
when lal K iliadni Shastii made her 
the inloiniatioii and broadcasting > 
Mmistei ) I he ele'bate was cut slioi t 
b\ \ jsant Sdihe He bliintlv pointed 
out that It was the espiessetl wish ol 
Mis(>anelhi that hei son be made* the 
Piime Mmistei attei hei Hunt 
theie was no netnl toi an inteiim 
diiangemeiu, he atidtd I Ins elm 
ehed the issue m favoui ol Rape 
Gandhi 

W hen Giani Zail Singh landed m 
Delhi he drove stiaight to the 
All India Institute of Medical Sen ii 
tes On the wav his motorcade was 
stoned The fact that the Piesidint 
had been excommunicated bv the 
head priests of the Sikh coiiimumtv 
till only letently was foigotten bv 
those who attacked the Piesideiu of 
India Any Sikh seen on the load th j( 
day was being attacked and even the 
President, despite the setuiity cot 
don around him was not spared 
At the hospital, the Piesident eon 
soled Rajiv (jandhi When the Pit si 
dent was informed that a large sei 
tion ot the Congress MPs weie m 
favoui of Rajiv Gandhi suiie-eding 
his mother, he insisted that Rajiv 
Gandhi accompany him to Rashna 
pan Bhavan wheie he would heai 
from the Congress(I) high command 
regarding the successoi to Mrs Gan 
dhi Some say that the lettei regard | 
mg the CPB’s decision was given to 
the Piesident in the hospital itsell It 
is largely believed that the lettei of 
Mr Moopanar was dictated bv Mi i 
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iuMuharlal Nehru and Indira Gandhi in PenanR 





vs Tiipdlhi Iiuciestint,ly the lit 
ter was acldiiSM-d to Shii /ail 
’ and nor Giarii /ail Sin^li 
perhaps lx tiayin^ its buieauiiatiL 
, lioiship 

l^he Ptesidtnt loimillv adminis 
tered thi, oath ot office to Rapv 
Gandhi and his initial team of four 
ministers the very eveninn Mrs G in 
dhi was assassinated Raiiv (jandhi 
more or less stuck to the stnioi 
ininisleis in his mothti s cabinet 
None of thi four initial cabinet 
ministers have any bast in thi ii 
respectisc horm states Two \ t re 
from Andhia Pradesh Naiasnnha 
Rao and Shiv Shankai—wheie N T 
Ramarao s TcIuhu Desam lults the 
loost Pi anal) Mukhei let has no con 
stituency worth the name in West 
Bengal and Buta Singh’s influence in 
Punjab IS questionable With tour 
I mt iteless statesmen’ around him 
I ^jiv Gandhi took up the reins ot the 
I world’s largest demoeraev 

The new Prime Minister, Rajiv 
Gandhi was tiist seen in political 
circles after his brother’s death On b 
Deeembei 1980, he came to the AlC 
C(I) session held at the capital s 
Talkatora Stadium as a special in 
vitee On 14 December that year, 
Mrs Gandhi observed the birthday of 
Sanjay Gandhi (the fust one aftei his 
death) by visiting the temple of 
Chamunda Devi on the foothills of 
Dharamsala in the Kangra district of 
Himachal Pradesh Sanjay Gandhi 
was to have visited this temple along 
with Mrs Gandhi on 22 June 1980 
They could not go there and the next 
day Sanjay Gandhi died So, on his 
^^thday, Mrs Gandhi flew to the 
jSmamunda Devi temple and prayed 
there She flew back to Delhi that 
afternoon and took Rajiv Gandhi to 


the rally organised bv thi 'Vouth 
Congress(I) in Sin lay (»andhi s mem 
orv at the A)mal Khan Park lhat 
day Rajiv Gandhi, clad in (cans and a 
giL\ jacket sat on th dais from 
w he 11 hi^- mother was addressing the 
gatbeiing He did not make an\ 
speech but this was the I unction that 
launched him into polities 
Atti't Sanjav (landhi s death tiu 
family teud in the Piime Ministei s 
household hot till up Mcnaka Sail 
I IV (landhi s widow had political 
ambitions But Mrs (>andhi wanted 
Raji' to help her in politics fill 
then Rajiv Gandhi had ki pt a low 
profile He llcw tiiihoptop airci dt 
b>i the Indian Aii lines and dm in 4 
flights whenevci he announced his 
nami as the commander he prefi r 
ltd to tall himself Captain Raiiv, 
and never used the surname In Mav 
1981 It was decided that the Anitthi 
Lok Sabha seit, rendered vacant due 
to Sanjay s death, had to be filled up 
But ihete was a problem Menaka 
Gandhi was to tuin 21 and thus 
become eligible for contesting elec 
tioiis in August that ytai Ativ 
byeiettion in Amethi held alter that 
would be contested by hei, ii was 
known Mrs Gandhi did not want this 
to happen But Rajiv Gandhi was 
leluctant to give up his pilot s job 
He had undergone naming as a 
Boeing pilot at Hyderabad in eaily 
1981 When Mrs Gandhi left tor a 
tour of the Gulf states on 5 May 1981 
she had a long chat with Rajiv Gan 
dhi before leaving the country but 
could not persuade him to join poh 
ncs It was during her stay abroad 
that she was informed of Rajiv Gan 
dhi's intention to join polities and 
contest elections While Mrs Gandhi 
was abroad, the then president of the 


Delhi l’C( (1) H K I Bliif,it diovc to 
1 Safdai jang Ro id with 1 inem 
beishij) toini to tntol ilic Pnmc 
Ministei s son as 1 jiiiiv mtmbii 
The same tvinnig the ( onL,it ss(D 
I high command in tin absinii ot Mis 
fjandhi scIcciidRijn (. iiulhi as the* 
party s c indid itt tor lire Aniillu 
scar 

Rajiv (jaiicllii i iini 10 Diliii is an 
MP loi the lust turn on lii linn 
1981 Tluil dav tills coiK sjiondcnt 
was among iht tew jmiinilist h< 
had tjieed to mcir mm \ had 
till n asked R I III if Ik would in < onn 
I a gi neiai si i ii t itv ot ilii j) 11 tv 1 
am 1 iiinioi nuinlici ol the piitv 
how can 1 hcioiiie 1 11 m 1 il si etcl 
aiy* he had iskcd Ihccvcni since 
then have shown ill it he did noi 
mcdii what he had soil I lit jjeison 
who had disci ihtd hiiiisi-lt is a 
junioi mtmbci ot the jintv m !(> 

. lunc 1981 has now hccoinc tlu 
1 Piime Ministei 1 01 the Inst time 111 
I a nia|oi deniocr lev a pei'on who has 
I iiev ti be I n a niinisli 1 has In t n madi 
the held of govetnnieiit But tot 
Rajiv G uidhi who hid In 1 n issist 
iiig his niotliet since lilt 19S0 when 
I he stalled Sitting it the Akh it Road 
I office and nil tting jii I [tie ) atfiiisot 
I state ate not rotillv unknown Hi 
I may be inexpcrit nci il out In hi 
been elected is tlu le iiii 1 hv the 
ruling party whose maj nuv m both 
Houses Ilf the I’uhtrnent is over 
whelming Wliethci Rijiv t in m itch 
the chaiisma ind stew iidshij) of his 
mothei will be kn iwn two months 
heme when thi hte of thi sivinth 
Lok Sabha expiies on 20 Taninry 
1981 It will be then that liis sucees 
Sion will be put to thi lest of the 
ballot box 
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The Battle Line^^ 




T he battle foi power wtthin the 
Prime Minister’s olfice was re 
tlected in the capital’s rumour mill 
right from the time it was known 
that Viiay Shankar Fiipathi, advis 
er in the PM’s office, had been the 
mastermind behind the change of 
guard The differences between 
Tiipathi, who had joined Mrs Gan 
dhi s st,^ff in 1980 and her special 
assistant Kajinder Kumar Dhawan 
wfafi^had setved hei since 1964 
hWe been public knowledge While 
Inpathi has been in close touch’ 
with Rajiv Gandhi foi th* past few 
veais, Dhawan, who has known the 
present Prime Ministei since his 
adolescent years and was ecen prt 
sent at his marriage on 26 I ebruary 
1968, had little time to be with 
Raiiv Gandhi as he icmained busy 
with Mrs Gandhi tiom eight in the 
morning to midnight almost esery 
day Dhawan’s detiactois, who 
watched him closely for mistakes 
all these years wete ama/ed at his 
cajflreity foi hard woik He used to 
ItdAe the PM’s house loi piecisely 
^Kninutcs eveiv afteinoon foi 
luhch and used lo be on his seal 
immediatelv aftei lunch tven on 
the days when he vs as unwt II !)ha 
wan would tiiin up foi woik and 
Mrs Gandhi had on a tew occa 
sions foiciliK scni him bai k homi 
10 lest lodav Dhaw in is viiliiei 
able The unassailable position he 
cnpised when lit was with the pei 
son w horn he sc i ved both in and o it 
of powci IS dc id Will It mean the 
end ot Dhawan s davs in the PM s 
house •’ 

1 loiii all Hconiiis whilt Dhawan 
continues to sit in his old otlice foi 
the fust It w da\s at least Iiipatlii 
has called the shots riipithi was a 
biiitancial till Manli 198^ 
decided to lca\i the IAS 
a 1961 batch Madhya 
P'ladtshcadu ollictiiand loin Mis 
(jandhi s pcisonal stall as a piivatc 
pel son He kit the seivice because 
Dhawan taking advantage ot Mis 
Gandhis new cliicctivcs on tenure 
of offieeis and supei animat ion had 
pulled oft a miiioi coup eaily last 
vear by getting oi dei s foi Tripathi’s 
leveision to Madhya Piadesh 
issued bv the depai tment of pei sot, 
nel Inpathi who was Vidya C h ti 
an Shukla s special assistant duiing 
the hmeigeiicv in the infoimation 
•ind bniadcasting ministiv had 
been at the ceiitie foi long (He 
became the lanata infoimation 
ihinistbi LK Advani’s aide foi a 
ll||^f peiiod and latei set ved in the 
Bureau of Public Lnterprises of the 
tihance ministry as director, man 


lias cant c 
C-'JSici bii 
\JJen he 
was 


agetnent seivices, foi the resi of the 
Janata rule As a directoi, he was in 
charge of all top public sector 
appointments V C Shukla intro 
duced him to Sanjay Gandhi and 
after the 1980 polls, Tiipathi be 
came a joint secretary attached to 
the Prime Ministei, holding the 
defence portfolio He was shitted to 
the PM s office later) Tiipathi 
checkmated Dhawan’s moves last 
seal bv telling Mrs Gandhi that if 
she did not wish to make an excep 
tion 111 his cast then he was pre’ 
paied to serve her as a pi i vote 
pel son and quit the IAS He was 
made an advisei in the PM’s office 
with the rank of an additional 
sccietary Simultaneously, Dhawan 
was given a joint secretary’s rank 



K K Dhawan 


wink hi lemaincdthc special assis 
tant to the PM 

\ 46 scat old bachc loi Dhawan 
whosi tamilv belongs to t haricot in 
the NoithWest Ftontiei Piovincts 
(now in Pakistan) was one of the 
toppeis in the government stciiog 
laiihcis’ examination when he 
(oined scIVlet He woikecl in the 
Railwav Boaid till 1964 when he 
was assigned to Mis Gandhi’s staff 
in th< infoimation and bioadcast 
ing miiiisiiv When she became the 
PM in 1966, while lecalling N K 
Scsh.iii who was Jawaharlal 
Nihins private secietaiy, to hei 
seciitaiiat she appointed Dhawan 
as hei additional PS (during I al 
Bahadui Shastri’s tenuie, Sesh.in 
had been posted abioad and VS 


Venkataraman was the Pb to the 
PM) In 1977, when Seshan wanted 
to continue in the office of the new 
PM Moiarji Desai (where he was 
not kept for long, V b Tonpe re 
placed him), Dhawan tesigned tiom 
government service and loined Mrs 
Gandhi’s personal stalf 

A dav aftei the Janata Party took 
over, R K Dhawan’s father Mela 
Ram Dhawan and his biothei, 
Kishan Lai Dhawan a government 
officei, weie an csted No rharges 
were established against them and 
they weie later released Dhawan’s 
brother, (jyan Chand Dhawan who 
was station superintendi tit ot New 
Delhi railway station, was lemoved 
from that post soon afrei the )anata 
came to powei Manv fee lets were 
sent to Dhawan to turn an approver 
in the Shah Commission hearings 
but he lefiised Publisheis offeitd 
him fabulous amounts foi writing a 
book on the Lmergenev Hetuined 
them all down His lovaltv was 
lew aided in 1980 when Mis Gandhi 
restoitd him in the goveiiiment 
service and designated him as her 
special assistant elevating him to 
the tank ot loint societalv In those 
days Itself anothei pi i on from 
UP thri'atened to lake his position 
I N Mishia who is now a Rashtriya 
banjay Manch funetionatv had 
been picked up by baniay Gandhi 
as a possible leplaccmeiit for Dha 
wan With banpiv s death this 
move fizzled out 
In his davs as a party leacki, Mi 
Rajiv (jandhi had is his piivate 
secretary V (.eorge l,eorge a 
young man was an AlCC siatlei 
befoie he joined Rajiv Gandhi’s 
secietaiidt He had been selected 
because of his reputation as a well 
behaved pei son He is hound to 
aspire for an impoitant assignment 
now And lit is ti listed by both 
Raiiv and Sonia Gandhi 

But will V S IniiUhi succeed in 
shunting out Dhawan-’ Does he also 
have his eves on the principal 
sieietarv Di Alexamki'^ Di will 
both succeed in letaining their 
tolls-' In Dhawan Rapv (jaiidhi has 
an old family faithful But Rativ 
nevei took intciest in pt lilies be 
foil 1981 and m.inv who wen not 
loyal lo Mis (,andhi and Saniav 
wen fiiends ot Raiiv t.andhi Sid 
clhartha Slmikai R iv ind Karan 
Singh both of whom ciiticiscd Mis 
(■andhi and Saniav even in the 
Shah Commission weie good 
friends of Rapv and Soma Will old 
loyalties be tecognistd in the new 
legime-* 

S B 
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The Eclipsed 


T he swearing-in of the expanded 
eouruil of ministers on 4 
Novenihei was unprecedented', for 
the first time, ministers of state and 
the deputy mini.sters were made to 
line up and take collective oaths of 
office and secrecy. Traditionally, 
the oath has been an individual 
aflirmiition. The sudden collectiv¬ 
ism seems to have been inspiied bv 
the need to s.ive time. 

Three minisieis were dropped' 
Hrakash Chandra Sethi from among 
the cabinet ministers, Mr Ram 
Chandra Rath and Kalpanath Rai 
ftoni among the ministers of state. 
Due to some strange reason. Rath’s 
name was not included in the list of 
dropped ministers vtnnounced over 
TV that night. Each of these minis¬ 
ters had fascinating careers and are 


Recently, when Mrs Gandhi went to 
his constituency in Madhya 
Pradesh, Sethi spoke in a public 
meeting fot hardly two minutes. He 
did not accornpanv the late PM for 
the full duration of the Madhya 
Pradesh tour. On 2 November, 
when the CPPifi met to endorse 
Raiiv Gandhi's election, Rajiv en- 
teied the rfieetiiig hall in the Parlia¬ 
ment House annexe at 8.20 pm. (ft 
was the first time that tile CPP met 
anvwheie other than tfie Central 
Hall of Pailianient j At 8 21 pm an 
unmindful Mr Sethi wits seen walk¬ 
ing out of the hall—the fiist to 
leave that day. He did not stay liack 
to heat the new PM. 

In the case of Ramchandra Rath, 
the Youth Congress(I) president in 
the Saiijay Gandhi days, troubles 


night of 30 October. His wife was in 
the All India Institute of Medical 
Sciences (AIIMS) and from the air¬ 
port Rath had gone straight to the 
hospital and spent the night at the 
bedside of his ailing wife. He was 
among the first to learn about the 
shootout since he was in the hospit¬ 
al when the car carrying the bleed¬ 
ing Mrs Gandhi came in' to the 
hospital on 31 October. 

Apart from*- Sathe and Patn’aik, 
Rath had not been reverential 
enough to Arun Nehru and the 
coterie around Rajiv Gandhi. He 
had been elected to the Lok Sabha 
in 1977, when party candidates had 
lost in most places. In 1980, he had 
won again from Aska in Orissa. If 
Rath had rushed to Arun Nehru to 
enquire why he was dropped from 



Ramachandra Rath 


I'.C.Sclhi 


Kalpanath Rai 


not political lightwi-mhts like many 
of the niinisii'is wlm have been 
retained. 

P.C Sethi's failing lioalth seems 
to have been the c.uise ot his mis 
ery. Sethi had lieeii itiinister ol 
petroleum, chemicals and Ici tills 
ers, railways, home, and lastly plan¬ 
ning. since 1980. Jt was wlien Soihi 
was fertili.ser mini.ster that the Ita¬ 
lian firm Snam Progeiti was given 
the contract for the controvcisial 
Thai Vaishet J'ertiliser plant 
Snam’.s Delhi repre.sentative. Otta¬ 
vio Quattarochi, played host to the 
parents of Sonia Gandhi in Delhi 
when the Maino family from Turin 
visited the capital in December 
1981. Sethi had been a loyalist 
throughout. But, of late, he was 
found to be somewhat unmindful. 


had bt'gun soon after Rajiv 
appeared on the scene in 1980. 
Rath had al.so been the president of 
the Congress Youth I'lirum, the 
liodv loimed m 1977 to keep the 
^'oiith t'ongiess alive in the days 
when the elders wanted it dis¬ 
banded due to the 1977 debacle. 
Later, alter the 1978 split. Rath 
became the president of lYC (I) He 
quit the post in October 1980 and 
was made a minister a year later. 
As a minister, he had been speak¬ 
ing his mind out against his cabinet 
mmistei Vasam Sathe, on the gov¬ 
ernment files. And, in Orissa poli¬ 
tics. he became the leader of the 
dissidents against chief minister 
Jaiuiki Ballabh Pacnaik 

Rath had flown back to Delhi 
with Mrs Gandhi from Orissa on the 


the cabinet on 4 November, he 
would perhaps have been brought 
back. That explains why the Door- 
dar.shan news missed out his name 
that night. But Rath did not go. 
And, no one called him either. 

Kalpanath Rai, who was inducted 
as a deputy minister within a fort¬ 
night of a report about his un¬ 
savoury activities in Ghosi, near 
Azamgarh in east UP being pub¬ 
lished in Sunday, was later made a 
minister of state. He is said to have 
been dropped because his manner¬ 
isms were not pleasing enough to 
the powers that be. A Bhoomihar by 
caste, Kalpanath Rai’s popularity 
in the village of east UP and nor^ 
Bihar is not negligible. 
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Rofiv Gandhi takes a last look at 
his mother; (insetI Mrs Gandhi 
lying in state 
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So H da mp Shankar 



















how the End Came 


A trust betrayed 


I t was eight minutes past nine on 
the morning of the last day of 
October, 1984. It was not an 
usual day at 1, Safdarjang Road, 
the official residence of the Prime 
Minister of India since 
1966. Normally, Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi 
^used to leave the residen- 
ytial side of the PM’s house 
around eight and meet peo¬ 
ple in the adjacent bunga¬ 
low, 1, Akbar Road, which 
is the official portion of the 
Prime Minister’s house. 

That day the morning dar- 
shan had been cancelled. 

Mrjgajiv Gandhi's children, 

Rahul and Priyanka, had 
been involved in road ^ 
accident (in which they re¬ 
ceived minor injuries) the 
, previous afternoon. For Mrs 
jl^rGandhi, who had lost her 
younger son in an aircrash 
fr l^our years ago, this was an 
unnerving event. Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi was away in West 
Bengal. She herself had re¬ 
turned from a tour of Orissa 
the previous evening and 
soon afterwards learnt that 
the car carrying the chil¬ 
dren back from their re¬ 
spective schools neidr the 
Gol Dakhana had dashed 
against a speeding van on 
Willingdon Crescent behind 
Ra.shtrapati Bhavan. The 
morning darshan was im¬ 
mediately cancelled, but 
Mrs Gandhi had given an 
appointment to an Irish 
. television team headed by 
the noted film personality, 

Peter Ustinov, on the morn¬ 
ing of 31 October. She did 
not cancel this appointment 
and at 9.08 am she moved 
towards the lawns of 1, 

Akbar Road on the narrow 
pathway through the 
bougainvillea hedge which 
separates the two bunga¬ 
lows. Her personal security 
officer (PSO) Dinesfa BhatC,- 
moved two paces behind 
her as the pathway was nar¬ 
row. Usually when she was 
among people during the 
morning darshan,-one of her 
three personal security 
officers always walked by 
her side, with watchfpl 
eyes. This day, PSO Diifp^ 

Bhatt was distracted '>b'y 
someone calling out to him. Mrs Ga 
He turned around, only to her r«si 


hear the first shots fired by assassin 
Beant Singh and then the vqlley of 
machine-carbine fire from assassin 
Satwant Singh rang out. It was too 
late for Dtnesh Bhatt to react, 
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Mrs Gandhi walkiait down the garden path in fntni 
her residence 


While Mrs Gandhi usually was 
guarded by a PSO. the person who 
kept a sharp eye on the people 
approaching her on such occasions 
was her special assistant, Rajinder 
Dhawan. This day when Mrs 
I Gandhi moved from the Saf- 
I darjang Road side, the 
I chairman of the external 
affairs ministry’s policy 
planning committee, Mr G. 
Parthasarathy, who was 
with the PM moments be¬ 
fore the gruesome episode, 
called out to R.K. Dhawan, 
who stopped for a minute to 
talk to the di.stinguished di¬ 
plomat. By the time Dha¬ 
wan was back on Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi’s trail it was too late. 
The dastardly act, which 
wounded the entire nation, 
had been done. Mrs Gandhi 
lay on a pool of blood with 
her body riddled by bullets. 

D aughter-in-law Sonia 
Gandhi rushed out soon 
after hearing the shots. 
Since her marriage in 
February 1968, the Italian- 
born wife of Mr Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi had been the Nehru- 
Gandhi family's housekeep¬ 
er. When she saw what had 
happened, she was in tears. 
She began supervising the 
arrangements to shift Mrs 
Gandhi to a hospital. Mrs 
Gandhi’s political assistant, 
Makhan Lai Fotedar (who, 
incidentally, was her elec¬ 
tion agent in the 1977 Rae 
Bareilli debacle), ordered a 
white Ambassador car to be 
readied. The specially- 
fitted ambulance, which 
had been stationed in the 
PM’s house for such an 
emergency, was somehow 
forgotten by Mr Fotedar. 
The doctor on emergency 
duty rushed to the injured 
Mrs Gandhi and tried giving 
her mouth-to-mouth re¬ 
spiration while the oxygen 
cylinder remained inside 
the ambulance. 

Mrs Sonia Gandhi took 
Mrs Gandhi’s head on her 
lap and sat in the back of 
the car, with the doctor 
trying to revive her. Dinesh 
Bhatt and R.K. Dhawan sat 
on the front seat with the 
driver. The car rushed 
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Wwa#d« tht!»Ali't«dht*Insrt<lUte of 
medical Sciences (AnMS), some four 
Mciiometers-away from thd PM’s 
'house. ' ‘ 

The next door neighbours of the 
Nehru-Gandhi family are Rama and 
Rajesh Pilot. The Member of Parlia> 
ment from Bharatpur was away in 
Rajasthan. Rama Pilot heard the 
gunfire while she was sipping tea 
after her breakfast. At first she 
thought someone was bursting crack¬ 
ers. Wi^in moments, she heard a 
commotion outside. She rushed out 
of^^ bungalow around 9.30 am to 
^ee a white Ambassador speeding 
Inwards the ARMS. In the car, she 
► saw Mrs Sonia Gandhi sitting with 
her back to the door, as if holding 
someone on her lap. Only then did 


Rama Rildt leent'that there had been 
a shootout in the PM‘s house aatMi^ 
Gandhi was injured. She rusned jtp 
the telephone and called-Jhim'Jius-' 
band in Rajasthan. | 

While many a drill had been car¬ 
ried out regarding a possible 
emergency in the PM’s house, they 
had apparently remained drills 
alone. For, while the injured Prime 
Minister was being rushed to hospit¬ 
al, not in the emergency ambulance, 
but in an ordinary car, no one 
bothered to either use the telephone 
or the sophisticated wireless system 
of the Delhi police to inform ARMS 
of the emergency. The car carrying 
Mrs Gandhi reached ARMS at 9.43 
am. There were only four junior 
doctors on duty at the emergency 


The Danger Signals 


S ome strange incidents in and 
around Mrs Gandhi’s residence 
during the past months should have 
^Mtlerted her security experts about a 
|T possible disaster. A few months 
id ago, the police cordoned off a large 
area around the PM’s residence 
when one of the guards raised an 
alarm saying some unidentified 
Sikhs had tried to enter the house 
through the backyard. The alleged 
intruders were never caught. Some 
time later, one of the Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s security officers was found 
dead in the police lines. He, accord¬ 
ing to some of his colleagues, had 
left the Prime Minister’s residence 
on being invited by some Sikh visi¬ 
tors for a drink. After his death it 
was found that some papers relat¬ 
ing to security plans for the Prime 
Minister’s residence were missing 
from his residence. And those were 
the only things which were missing. 

The integrity of many of the offic¬ 
ers and guards attending to Mrs 
Gandhi’s security has often been 
doubted. Following a scandal last 
year, when the se,curity personnel 
accompanying Mrs Gandhi on her 
trip to the USA and Europe smug¬ 
gled a large quantity of expensive 
electronic goods, there was a shake- 
up in the security set-up and a large 
number of personnel were removed 
from duty. But nobody really found 
out how these people earning mod¬ 
est salaries could afford to buy 
expensive electronic gadgets. Who 
paid for them? How did they get the 
foreign exchange? 

Incidentally, Beant $ingh> one of 
Mrs Gandhi’s assassins, was among 
M those who accorapanM Mrs Gan- 
dhi on both her trips totSbrope and 
the USA. Mrs Gandhi vitited five 
European countries—Yugoslavia, 
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Finland, Denmark, Austria and 
Norway—in June 1983 and-went to 
the USA to address the UN General 
Assembly three months later. An 
Indian diplomat posted in Norway, 
Harrinder Singh, a relative of 
Beant Singh, subsequently de¬ 
fected protesting against the army 
action in the Golden Temple in 
June this year. Drunkenness and 
unruly behaviour among the PM’s 
security staff have been so-common 
that people have now stopped even 
discussing them. And only recently 
a Sikh police guard posted at union 
energy minister P. Shiv Shankar’s 
residence was quietly removed 
without even informing the 
minister. 

The Delhi Police and the Delhi 
Armed Police which provide most 
of the men in the PM’s security 
staff have been under a cloud for 
quite some time and the union 
home ministry was planning a 
largescale reshuffle in the capital’s 
police force when Mrs Gandhi died. 
Recently, the police discovered 
that a large quantity of ammunition 
was missing from the armoury of 
the Delhi Armed Police. To add to 
that some of its Sikh personnel who 
went on leave never returned. 

The Delhi police force which has 
a substantialnumber of Sikhs in it 
has been showing signs of strain 
ever since the army action in the 
Golden Temple. One Sikh officef 
refused to go to the Police Commis¬ 
sioner’s weekly meetings on law 
and order till the army was with¬ 
drawn from the Golden Temple. 
Another Sikh officer sat on files on 
deployment of police for a Nirank- 
ari congregation in the capital for 
days. 
t, P. 


L'^it thdn. They did thilr level best 
^ ^™d tdsdA.cope with the situation 
^'^^a.4mbTmed their seniors. Mrs In- 
' dira Gandhi was wheeled into the 
eighth floor operation theatre at 
10.19 am, more than an hour after 
she had been struck by 22 bullets. 
Eight bullets had passed through her 
body, creating exit wounds. Four¬ 
teen were extracted from her upper 
.torso and the thighs in the operation 
theatre. The daughter of Kamala and 
.lawaharlal Nehru, who had faced 
many a vicissitude in her life, had 
met a most painful end. Indira 
Priyadarshini, a favourite of the 
apostle of peace, Mahatma Gandhi, 
had been a victim of violence of the 
worst kind. But can it be said that it 
was the assassins’ bullets alone 
which claimed her life? The casual 
approach of the people around her 
too was responsible for Mrs Gandhi’s 
death. 

Ironically, the emergency ambu¬ 
lance at the PM’s house, fitted with 
life-saving equipment, was used la¬ 
ter that day to rush the two assassins 
to the Ram Manohar Lohia hospital, 
after sub-inspector Beant Singh (who 
later died) and constable Satwant 
Singh had been shot at Twelve pei- 
sonnel of the Delhi police, with the 
same (‘O’ negative) blood group as 
the former Prime Minister, had been 
deployed at the PM's house so that in 
the event of such an emergency, 
there would be at least three such 
men who would be the live blood- 
banks for Mrs Gandhi. They were 
available round-the-clock to provide 
her blood. On 31 October, while 
rushing her to the ARMS, no one 
took any of these men along with 
them. It was only later that sub¬ 
inspector Azad Singh, a lesident of 
Shad Nagar in Palam, who was on 
uniformed guard duty that morning, 
was rushed to the hospital. He don¬ 
ated his blood, but it was too late to 
save the Prime Minister. 

According to a make-up woman of 
Delhi Doordarshan, who had gone to 
the PM’s house that day to help Mrs 
Gandhi before she faced the cameras 
of the Peter Ustinov TV unit, before 
leaving for the fateful walk to her 
death, Mrs Gandhi had ordered that 
tea be served to her, a TV technician 
who was also present and Dr K.P. 
Mathur, the Lohia hospital senior 
doctor who was the PM’s personal 
ph,vsician (The lady was interviewed 
on TV later that dav ) Apparently, Dr 
Mathur, who had been with Mrs 
Gandhi that morning around nine, 
had driven off soon after talking to 
her and did not wait tor the cup of 
tea. He later rushed to the ARMS on 
hearing the news. Had providence so 
desired. Dr Mathur would have been 
beside Mrs Gandhi and could have 
possibly saved her and the nation. 
MbublubntmBImttaehmya 
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1 Safdar)^ Road 


After the Assassination 


T he new Prime Minister, Rajiv 
Gandhi, drove into 1, Safdar- 
Jang Road at 7.59 pm on 31 Octo¬ 
ber. It was the first chUly night of 
this winter in Delhi and ^e weath¬ 
er seemed to reflect the damp spirit 
of the nation. The familiar-looking 
escort jeep approached the PM’s 
house with a white Ambassador in 
its trail. Mrs Gandhi’s special assis¬ 
tant R. K. Dhawan, sat in the mid¬ 
dle of the front seat, between the 
sacurity officer and the driver, as 
he used to with Mrs Gandhi. In the 
bick seat, Mr Rajiv Gandhi was 
flanked by Arun Singh and Arun 
Nehru. Adviser V.S. Tripathi drove 
in after some time. A tight security 
cordon had been put around the 
house since the morning and very 
few party leaders had gathered 
there. The press was unwanted, the 
police had been warning newsmen 
since morning. But a handful of 
mediamen who had managed to 
sneak in while the cordons were 
being set up in the n^orning man¬ 
aged to stay till around 8.30 pm, 
when a police officer in plainc¬ 
lothes walked up to this correspon¬ 
dent and said, “The media is not 
wanted here. Please go away or we 
will have to bodily remove you.” 
Since the evening one had watched 
the way police officers had been 
dealing even with VIPs. There was 
no option for lesser mortals but to 
withdraw. 

Soon after the shootout barri¬ 
cades were put up on all roads 
leading to the PM’s house. Person¬ 
nel from several police stations 
were summoned to the PM’s house 
simultaneously. One wonders what 
the police were trying to protect. 
The Prime Minister lay dead in a 
hospital, killed by two police 
guards. The heir-apparent was not 
in town. The situation in the city 
was bound to deteriorate as Sikhs 
had killed the PM. Yet, the Delhi 
Police seemed to be extra-cautious 
in guarding an empty PM’s house 
that day. 

An urgent message was put out 
on the police wireless network at 
10.11 am, informing all police offic¬ 
ers that there had been a shootout 
in the PM’s house. Around 11 am, 
two hoiu's after the murder, crime 
branch personnel of Delhi Police 
arrived on the scene. Inspector Sar¬ 


in a traffic police jeep at 11.10 am. 
He was in tears. Re had been on 
Mrs Gandhi’s security staff for a 
long time and when Sanj^ Gandhi 
was being groomed, Jodh Singh was 
selected to be his bodyguard. While 
Sardar Jodh Singh stood perplexed 
at the roundabout near the Gym¬ 
khana Club, a police car sped past 
him. Dhirendra Brahmachan was in 
It. He had come to the PM’s house 
to collect something and he went 
back soon after. 

Moments afterwards, around 
11.15 am, pohce trucks laden with 
barricades and poles arrived. This 
correspondent had seen the same 
green metallic contraptions arrive 
in similar trucks on 23 June 1980, 
when Sanjay Gandhi had died It 
was evident that while the official 
announcement was being delayed. 


Rajya Sabha member, Anand Shar- 
ma and lawyer Murlidhar Bhandare 
were the first to arrive. The police¬ 
men were rude to them. No one was 
allowed to enter the house, thev 
said. These MPs later consoled 
themselves when they saw Katyaha 
chief minister Bhajan Lai dis¬ 
embarking from his car at the 
roundabout and walking to the 
gates. The fate of many senior party 
leaders, state Governors and other 
dignitaries was similar 

Around 4.15 pm, a motorcade 
drove into the Akbar Road house. 
The motorcade dispersed within an 
hour, after the “informal” cabinet 
meeting. It was known that the 
choice of the new leader would be 
announced from the Rashtrapati 
Bhavan. 

When Rajiv Gandhi entered the 



fbtjiv Uandhl listens to a radio broadcast at Kolagliat before departing for Ddbi 


goon after Sanjay’s tfoath, arrived 


arrangements for the body to lie in 
state had begun. At 12.15 pm, the 
police wireless cautioned all depu¬ 
ty commissioners of police and 
their assistants as well as station 
house officers to start patrolling 
their areas to avoid “untoward inci¬ 
dents.” But most of these officers 
were at the PM’s house 
Makhan Lai Fotedar, political 
assistant of Mrs Gandhi, drove back 
to 1, Safdarjang Road from the 
hospital at around 2.20 pm. He was 
followed by a motorcade of five 
cars which quickly left, heading to¬ 
wards the airport. Rajiv Gandhi 
was about to land in a special 
aircraft from West Bengal. Some 
party MPs came to the PM’s house 
around noon. The youngest ever 


Safdarjang Road house as the new 
Prime Minister, a tight cordon was 
put around the VIPs present As 
Rajiv Gandhi was about to enter 
the house, a Youth Congress leader 
shouted, “Rajtv bhaiya aaj hamen 
darshan se na roke jaye (we should 
not be stopped from meeting you 
today).” Rajiv stopped his car and 
folded his hands in a namaste The 
small gathering responded to hi$ 
namaste Slabs of ice and flowers 
arrived at the PM’s house soon 
afterwards Family members also 
started arriving The late Feroze 
Gandhi’s relatives flew in from 
Bombay. The body of Mrs Gandhi 
was brought in soon afterwards. 











A Walk to Death 


9 am: A message comes to Mrs 
Gandhi at her residence saying that 
the TV crew is ready for her at the 
adjoining 1, Akbar Road office. Mrs 
Gandhi asks the make-up girl how 
she is looking. “You are looking 
gorgeous,” she replies. A beaming 
Mrs Gandhi orders tea to be served 
to the make-up girl and also to her 
peuonal physician Dr K. P. Mathur. 

)S.Q4 am: Comes out of her house 
^nd proceeds to her 1, Akbar Road 
Voffice, while a security guard holds 
an umbrella over her head. As she 
takes a few steps to move on to the 
lawns lined with hedges, an aide 
wants to talk to her and asks the 
security guard to move back. 

9.08 am: She crosses an open wick¬ 
er gate separating the two houses 
and steps onto the paved pathway. A 
few steps behind her are: constable 
Ram Narayan Singh, her personal 
attendant Nathu Singh, PSO Dinesh 
Bhatt, special assistant R. K. Dha 
wan. Trailing them are political 
' “ ^cretary M. L. Fotedar, the chair¬ 
man of the policy planning commit¬ 
tee of the external affairs ministry G. 
^Parthasarathy, some more security 
men and her attendants. 

9.08.27 am: Beam Sin^h holding 


the wicket gate open, aims fiis revol¬ 
ver at her and fires the first shot. As 
the bullet hits her, she turns around 
on impact. Beant fires two more 
shots. She stumbles and falls 
9.09 am: Satwant Singh from a 
security post tucked away behind 
the bouganviilea hedge comes om 
empties his sten-gun on Mrs Gandhi 
9.10 am: The aides following Mrt 
Gandhi rush towards her screaming 
and shouting. Sonia Gandhi, bare¬ 
foot and in her dressing gown, rushes 
out of the Safdarjang residence. 
Many of the TV crew including film 
maker Peter Ustinov also rush out 
with Mrs Gandhi’s information advis¬ 
er H. Y, Sharda Prasad from the 
adjoining Akbar Road office. A doc¬ 
tor tries mouth-to-mouth respiration 
to revive Mrs Gandhi. 

9.13 am: ITBP personnel surround 
the assassins who discard their 
weapons and surrender raising then- 
hands above their heads. They are 
led to the guard room. 

9.20 ITBP guards shoot the assas¬ 
sins. Beant Singh, hit by 20 bullets, 
dies. Satwant Singh receives eight 
bullet wounds before an officer in¬ 
tervenes to stop the shooting. 

9.30 am: M. L. Fotedar places Mrs 


Gandhi on the rear seat of a hurrfa#* 
ly requisitioned Ambassador car.8o^ 
nia Gandhi and a doctor sit basidto 
her. Fotedar, Dhawan and Bhatt era 
on_.the front seat. 

9.43 am: Mrs Gandhi is brought M 
the AUMS. It takes some time to gat 
the closed gate opened. She is taken 
to the casualty ward. 

10 am: Mrs Gandhi’s personal physi-' 
cian Dr Mathur arrives. Senior docf 
tors of AIIMS on being summoned^ 
also arrive. 

10.19: Mrs Gandhi is wheeled to th^ 
operation theatre for emergency 
surgery by a team of physiciami 
comprising Dr Venugopal, Dr I. Kj 
D hawan, Dr H. D. Tandon, Dr Snah 
Bhargava, Dr Banerjee and Prof. M. 
L. Kapur. She is on heart-lung 
machine for blood transfusion. 

2 pm: Announcement is made asking 
for blood donation from those of rare 
blood group ‘O: Rh negative’. 

2,30 pm: The doctors announce that 
they have failed to save Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi’s life. 

9.36 pm: Mrs Gandhi, draped in the 
tri-colour and yellow marigolds, is 
brought to her residence on a gun 
carriage—dead. 
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The Assassins 


A carefully planned and meticulously executed plot 


I t (>nl\ Mis Incliia (Gandhi had 
btt.li halt as loiitetned about 
her own stcunty as she was 
about slim Bangladesh I’rtsi 
I dtiit Muiibvii Rahman s she would 
piobalily have been ahve today She 
told Mujib dining the nonaligntd 
summit meeting at Algieis in 
Septtnibti 197^ that setuiitv 
ait ingementsat his Ohanmundi itsi 
d) nil III Dhaka wtie vtt> pool ind 
I 111 should shitt to tht Ratiga Bhasan 
lilt ottiiiil rtsidtntt ol tht Bant, 
latli h Prt siilent loi gitatti safity 
f haiaiteiistic ills Mupb laughed til 
lilt suggestion ‘ 1 hi re aie 70 million 
ptoplt to protict me Can invont 
dale to kill tni'^ he said Sht ikh 
Mujib tatliii of Bangladesh ntvti 
tht It ss wa\ assassin.itt tl two vtai > 
lati r 

Atoupli of mon'hsattn theassas 
sinarion VTis (landhi Wtis idthesMng 
a group of .iini\ otfiieis it the 
National Defentt Collige in tht 
( ipital among whom w is the pie 
ent Bang! idesh Prisident Den 
Hussein Mohammed I tsliad Narrat 
ing her eonviisation with Mupb at 
Algieis she asked (jtn 1 isliad 
Don I you think 1 was right’ Of 
louise she was But sht was wiong 
when il lime to looking after het 

St It 

Mtii 1 leasstssmeiit of hei seem 
itv iiquiieint nts following tin aimy 
at I ion in tht Goldin leinple, the 
tlireiloi ot the Intelligenee Biiieau 
(IB) sugge ted to Mrs Gandhi in the 
middle of June that Sikh police 
men on her secuiity duty be taken 
off Kt acting sharply to the sugges 
tion Mrs Ciandhi it turned the pap 
ers the same day with a teise tom 
mint How tan we tlaim to be 
SI tulai •’ 

1 hat was the first mistake In the 
fust plate if the IB thought that 
etitain persons around het could not 
bt tiusted and weie security risks 
then they should have been remtned 
without consulting Mrs Gandhi Mrs 
C.andhi reacted the wav she was 
e spec ted to But she haidly was an 
expert on matteis of her security and 
111 I judgement in this tegaid should 
hivt been oveirulcd 

Aj a matter of fact, inspector 
\ oge nder Mam of the 2nd Battalion 
of the Delhi Aimed Police, had held 
Satwant Singh, one of the assassins 
who belonged to his unit to be unfit 
tor guard duty at the PM’s residence 
and recummeded his withdrawal to 
his superior, R K Sharma, the depu 
t\ commissioner of the battalion 
Sharma, who with former Delhi 


police commissioner P S Bhinder 
and others, was prosecuted for 
murdering Sunder Singh, an alleged 
criminal, but later acquitted, howev 
ei, ignoied the complaint 

T hirty thiee yeai old sub inspec 
tot Beant Singh of the Delhi 
I Police was among Mrs Gandhi’s most 
trusted giiaids and among the very 
' lew ivho had easy access to her 
I household He often accompanied 
her on het tiips ahioad Rajiv Gan 
dhi of course as he said later did 
not like him ve ry much To him, he 
looked ici\ suspicious” But such 
w IS Mis (•aiidhi’s tiusr in Beant 
Singh that only a few days before her 
death she picsented him before a 
gioup of foreign coiiespondents and 
said V oil see him’ What could I 



iicant Singh 


possibly fear from someone like 
him’” And just as Sheikh Mujib was 
killed by men he trusted most so was 
Mrs Gandhi 

This IS not the only similarity be 
tween the two assassinations Just as 
Sheikh Mupb’s murder was carefully 
planned and meticulously executed 
so was Mrs Gandhi’s The cast was 
different, the preparations identical 
Only a few days before the assassina 
lion, the guards at Mujib’s residence 
wete changed bringing the killer' 
inside the compound Both Beant 
Singh and Satwant Singh switched 
duties to be together near Mrs Gan 
dhi on that fateful morning Beant 
was actually scheduled to be on duty 
fiom 2 pm Pleading personal diffi 


culties he persuaded the morning 
shift sub inspector to swap duties 
with him Satwant Singh, who should 
have been on duty on the outer 
fringes of the PM’s residehce, was 
able to get a position close to the 
target That is how the two assassins 
who under normal circumstances 
could never have' come together, | 
managed to be so close to Mrs 
Gandhi j 

Even then they would not have ! 
been able to kill Mrs Gandhi as 
easily as tht*y did if Mrs Gandhi had 
stuck to her usual routine For about 
an hour between 8 and 9 am every 
morning, Mrs Gandhi used to meet a 
large numbti of calleis on the lawns 
of her residence But on the day she 
was assassinated she had cancelled 
all het engagements for the morning 
including het daily meeting with 
visitors primarily to keep her I 
appointment with Biinsh film niakei 
Peter Ustinov who was making a IV 
film on hci 

Had there been the usual crowd of 
callers, they would have acted as a 
natural shield to Mrs Gandhi and she 
would not have been as easy a taigec 
as she became Also there would 
have been at least 20 more men of 
the specially trained task force to 
guard her As she arrived in New 
Delhi rather late the previous even 
mg, after a tiring two day election 
tour of Orissa, she understandably 
wanted some rest before she faced 
the TV cameras Also, she wanted to 
be with her grandchildren, Rahul 
and Priyanka, who were involved in 
a minor traffic accident on the day 
she had returned It was again to put 
her best face befoie the camera that 
she discarded the bullet proof vest 
she was expected to wear 

The assassins had also been care 
ful in their choice of the spot for the 
assassination Half hidden under an 
«arch of bougainvillea, they waited on 
either side of the garden path where 
It takes a turn and narrows, to catch 
Mrs Gandhi when she was most 
vulnerable, and for a brief moment— 
alone This point is not clearly visi 
ble from a distance And as the path 
was narrow, Mrs Gandhi’s escorts 
could not walk in line with her, she 
would, inevifably, be at least a step 
ahead, alone 

As It was, five security officers 
accompanying Mrs Gandhi were way 
behind, although they should have * 
been much closer forming a nng ^ 
around her The closest was D K 
Bhatt, one of Mrs Gandhi’s three ' 
personal security officers, who could 
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have stepped out and stood between 
the assassins and Mrs Gandhi and 
perhaps saved her life. But he did 
not. His explanation is that he was 
momentarily distracted by one of the 
assassins calling, out to him. But 
before he could intervene, it was all 
over, 

T he plot is remarkable for its 
simplicity. Two men who decide 
to kill a Prime Minister get within 
whispering distance of their target 
.aln|kost effortlessly, select a conve¬ 
nient spot for an ambush, and empty 
^heir weapons. Trained as they were 
y they could not have missed from 
such close range. For the success of 
■their plan, however, they had to be 
sure that both of them would be on 
duty at the same time and at the 
place selected by them to execute 
their plan. It was also essential that 
there were no additional guards 
standing between them and their 
target and that the Prime Minister 
was not protected by her bullet-proof 
vest. The killers evidently knew ab¬ 
out Mrs Gandhi’s plans for the day as 
Ydso the weak spots in her security 
j arrangements. 

Coincidentally, on the day she was 
r assassinated none of her top security 
experts, including the redoubtable 
Ramnath Kao, the country’s top 
sleuth, were immediately available 
and very junior officers were looking 
after her security. Strangely, again, 
almost all the important ministers 
and bureaucrats were away as was 
Mrs Gandhi’s son Rajiv. Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi was in West Bengal with finance 
minister Pranab Mukherjee and rail¬ 
way minister A.B.A. Ghani Khan 
Choudhury. Home minister P.V. 
Narasimha Rao was in his home state 
Andhra Pradesh, defence minister 
S.B. Chavan was with service chiefs 
in Moscow, and the country’s two top 
^^bureaucrats P.C. Alexander, princip- 
j ai secretary to Mrs Gandhi and C.R. 

I Krishnaswamy Rao Sahib, the 
cabinet secretary, were in Bombay. 
In many countries such conditions 
have led to army coups. 

Whether the assassination was 
carefully timed to coincide with this 
exodus or not, a situation existed in 
the capital on that day when much 
worse could have happened. The 
confusion following the assassina¬ 
tion clearly testifies to it. The vio¬ 
lence following the assassination and 
the deployment of the army in 
almost all major towns and cities to 
contain it virtually placed the coun¬ 
try in the hands of the army. 

The crack Indo-Tibetan Border 
Police (ITBP) commandos on duty at 
the Prime Minister’s residence also 
acted rather strangely. They are spe¬ 
cially trained in unarmed combat 
and stationed within the compounds 
of the PM’s residence for any 




emergency. As the shots rang out, 
some of them came out of the guar¬ 
droom and surrounded the assassins 
who had by then discarded their 
weapons and were standing with 
their hands raised. They offered no 
resistance when ITBP personnel led 
them to a room in the guardhouse. 
What happened inside that room is 
inexplicable. 

Apparently, some of the ITBP men 
shot the assassins killing Beant 
Singh and wounding Satwant Singh 
seriously. If the explanation offered 
by ITBP is to be believed, then Beant 
Singh who still had two rounds in the 
revolver he discarded before sur¬ 
rendering, suddenly reached for a 
sten-gun which one of the ITBP per¬ 
sonnel escorting him was carrying 
and another ITBP personnel, an ex¬ 
pert in judo, riddled Beant Singh’s 
body with bullets so that he could be 


shooting the assassins dead. It can, 
therefore, be reasonably argued that 
at least some among the commandos 
did not want the assassins to stay 
alive or else they had not learnt their 
lessons well. Any bid to kill assassins 
is always $e®n as an attempt to cover 
up. One cannot help remembering 
that President Kennedy’s assassin 
was shot before he had a chance to ! 
speak by a man apparently inflamed 
by the a.ssassiii’s deed. Few people 
now believe it was quite as simple as 
that; many chose to believe that Lee 
Harvey Oswald was silenced, be¬ 
cause, in the classic phrase, he knew 
too much. And now we have Beant 
Singh and Satwant Singh in a similar 
situation. They kill the Prime Minis¬ 
ter and then get thein.selves shot by 
angry guards. The subsequent arrest 
of two ITBP personnel only rein¬ 
forces the worst suspicion. 
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prevented from snatching the gun. 
This, however, does not stand scru¬ 
tiny on two counts. First, if Beant 
Singh wanted to escape he would not 
have surrendered or could at least 
have used the revolver he discarded 
from which he could still fire few 
more shots. Second, why should a 
judo expert be so trigger-happy espe¬ 
cially when the adversary was out¬ 
numbered and unarmed? 

Similarly, according to the ITBP 
accounts, Satwant Singh was shot 
when he tried to stab one of hi.s 
escorts with a kripan which 
apparently materialised from no¬ 
where. Satwant is lucky to be alive 
although he is in a bad shape with 
his kidney severely damaged and his 
intestines torn. The commandos 
surely knew how valuable the state¬ 
ments of the assassins would be, and 
they should have seen to it that they 
were alive rather than dead. Even if 
there were provocations they could 
not have been serious enough for 


T hat there is more than what 
meets the eye is beyond any 
dispute. Nobody believes that the 
killers acted on their own to settle 
some personal scores or on a sudden 
impulse. The hidden hand is yet to 
be identified. But there is every 
reason to believe that some very 
ruthless people either placed in im¬ 
portant positions or having connec¬ 
tions at high places masterminded a 
plot in which the assassination may 
well be the tip of the proverbial 
iceberg. According to statements 
made by Satwant, hovering between 
life and death, there were six of | 
them including Beant who took a ! 
vow at Gurdwara Bangla Sahib in 
New Delhi to kill the Prime Minister 
Mrs Gandhi, her son Rajiv and the 
President Zail Singh. Two of them 
were among rhe security staff of 
Rajiv Gandhi and the President. The 
vows, according to Satwant, were 
administered by one Giani who was 
in charge of the Sikh extremists in 
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the capital. Again, if Satwant is to be 
believed, then Beant had earlier, on 
13 October, planned to throw a hand 
grenade at Mrs Gandhi but did not 
get the right opportunity. Satwant 
has also named a senior serving army 
officer and an army havUdar-major 
as key planners. He has revealed the 
identities of a few policemen as his 
accomplices, some of whom have 
already been arrested. The police, 
however, has found out that the 
Giani whom Satwant has named as 
one of the principal characters in the 
plot, has since left the country. 

Satwant Singh should know more 
about the plot than anyone else. It is 
quite possible that he is deliberately 
lying to confuse the investigators or 
is delirious. But again, he may be 
telling the truth. Even if his state* 
ments are discounted it can be said 
for sure that the assassination was in 
planning ever since the army en¬ 
tered the Golden Temple in June 
this year. The curious thing is that 
Beant Singh, who is a harijan, as is 
minister Buta Singh, never approved 
of either the activities of the Sikh 
extremists or fanatic Sikh religious 
yeaders. Most harijans in Punjab do 
not, chiefly because the Akali move¬ 
ment is a Jat movement essentially. 
Apparently Beant changed his views 
after the army action in the Golden 
Temple, just about the- time when 
one of his relatives Harrinder Singh, 
an Indian diplomat posted in Oslo, 
resigned and sought asylum in Nor¬ 
way in protest against the array 
action. Satwant, a bachelor, could 
have been mixed up with the extrem¬ 
ists even before he joined the police 
force in 1982. He is from Gurdaspur 
district of Punjab which provided 
Bhindranwale with most of his mili¬ 
tant recruits. He was apparently re¬ 
cruited to the police force at the 
initiative of the then commissioner 
of police in the capital, P.S. Bhinder, 
without the usual precautions and 
given a sensitive job to oblige Mrs 
Bhinder who is a Congress(I) MP 
from Gurdaspur. Satwant is not the 
only one to be recruited so casually. 
Hundreds of others from that district 
got into Delhi 'Police at that time 
without even a question being asked 
about their antecedents, associations 
and leanings. As Satwant was re¬ 
cruited at Bareilli he was first in¬ 
ducted into the UP police, subse¬ 
quently transferred to the Delhi 
Police and then on to the PM’s 
security duty. 

T he assassination clearly estab¬ 
lishes a high degree of motiva¬ 
tion on the part of the criminals. For 
instance, Beant Singh, the senior of 
the two, fired only three shots from 
his revolver encouraging his junior 
accomplice Satwant to empty his 
stengun. Their subsequent utter¬ 
ances that they had accomplished 



the task and become martyrs without 
showing any signs of remorse clearly 
proves that the assassination is not 
an act by hired hitmen but by per¬ 
sons whose emotions had been ex¬ 
ploited for the killing. Satwant dis¬ 
played the same kind of ruthlessness 
and vendetta as did the killers of 
Sheikh Mujib. Even after Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi fell down and was, perhaps, dead 
Satwant did not hold his fire. It was 
not for money that they killed Mrs 
Gandhi although both the killers had 
been showing some signs of afflu¬ 
ence of late. For instance, Satwant 
had not been having his meals in the 
police mess for the last two months^ 
and was eating out, thanks to some- 
ond else’s funds. On the day he killed 
Mrs Gandhi he drove to the PM’.s 
residence in a taxi. Obviously, he 
was in money. So was Beant Singh 

Both Beant and Satwant had been 
preparing themselves for quite some 
time. Beant went on leave for two 
days on 19 and 20 October presum¬ 
ably to say good bye to his parents 
and brothers living in Maloya, a tiny 
village on the western outskirts of 
Chandigarh. He even shifted his. 
wife, a nurse in a Delhi hospital, and 
others staying with him, from his 
police quarters a couple of days 
before the killing. Shortly after he 
was assigned to do security duty at 
the PM’s residence, Satwant went on 
two months’ leave to be with his 
family in his native village and re¬ 
sumed duties only three days before 
the assassination. 

What compounded the tragedy are 
the pathetic lapses on the part of 
people in charge of the Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s security. Nobody asked any 
questions when Satwant returned 
^om an extremist-infested area to 
resume his duties in a sensitive posi¬ 
tion. No one cared to keep a watch 
on people deployed in the PM’s resi¬ 
dence on security duty as one would 
normally expect. Had there been 
even cursory surveillance then the 


two assassins would have been 
marked for their associations with 
strangers, their spending and unex¬ 
plained movements. The assassins 
could switch duties at will and a raw 
recruit like Satwant could penetrate 
into the innermost circle of a three- 
tier security net without an eyebrow 
being raised. The two were obviously 
waiting for the right opportunity. 
Mrs Gandhi’s absence from the capit¬ 
al for two days gave them ample time , 
to finalise the details but those re¬ 
sponsible for Mrs Gandhi’s safety did 
not have any inkling. 

Those who have been looking after 
Mrs Gandhi’s security are as much 
responsible for her death as the 
killers are. Even basic security pre¬ 
cautions like shuffling the guards at 
regular intervals were not adhered 
to. And that too after Mrs Gandhi’s 
security advisers reviewed her secur¬ 
ity arrangements at least twice since 
the army action in the Golden Tem¬ 
ple. Even the first information re¬ 
port (FIR No. 241) about an attempt 
on Mrs Gandhi’s life was lodged with 
the Tughlak Road police station, 
barely a kilometer from the PM’s 
residence, by a Delhi police head 
constable two hours after Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi had been shot. 

Similar inefficiency was displayed 
in the matter of providing Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi urgent medical attention. Even 
aftei she had been brought to the All 
India In.stitiite of Medical Sciences 
in a hurriedly summoned Ambasador 
car. Mrs Gandhi lay unattended for 
sometime till a stretcher boy recog¬ 
nised her. This is simply because 
nobody could think of informing the 
hospital in advance, either over the 
telephone or through a person, that > 
Mrs Gandhi was being brought to the 
hospital in a serious condition. As a 
result, when Mrs Gandhi should have 
been in the operation theatre she 
was lying in the casualty ward of the 
hospital. 

She was brought to the hospital at 
9.43 am, 35 minutes after she'had 
been shot, but was taken to the 
operation theatre only at 10.19 am; 
26 precious minutes were thus 
wasted. Although an ambulance with 
emergency life-saving appliances 
and drugs was parked at the PM’s 
residence she was brought to the 
hospital in an Ambassador car be¬ 
cause nobody could think of using 
the ambulance meant for just this 
kind of an emergency. Ironically, the 
assassins after being shot were car¬ 
ried to the hospital in that ambu¬ 
lance. Mrs Gandhi’s personal physi- i 
cian. Dr K.P. Mathur whom she ex- | 
pected to be with her—she, in fact, 
had ordered a cup of tea for him 
before setting out from her resi¬ 
dence—was not available when she 
needed him most. 
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The Third Man 


Three policemen were facing the 
Prime Minister and her advisers when 
she emerged on the other side of the 
passage Two of them responded with 
folded hands when Mrs Gandhi, as 
was her habit, said namaste to them 
The next forty seconds changed the 
course of Indian history One of them 
latei identified as sub inspector 
flef/it Singh followed up the namaste 
with the rapid buist of bullets from 
^is 32 service revolver and the third 
constable Satwant Singh opened fire 
with his stengun 

Hindustan Times, 1 November 1984 


T he first reports on Mrs Gandhi’s 
assassination circulated by the 
news agencies also said that three 
persons, two Sikhs in uniform and 
another clean shaven Sikh m civi 
lian clothes, had killed her Both 
PTI and UNI, presumably briefed 
the officials, went on repeating 
ifte same storj in all their reports 
1 ill late afternoon UNI even quoted 
’an eye witness, Vasanti, a Seva Dal 
worker who was beside Mrs Gandhi 
moments before she wa*- shot, as 
saying that two security guards re 
sponded to the Prime Minister’s 
namaste by opening fire at her 
while the third stood watching PTI 
in one of its reports creeded in the 
afternoon said “The death of two 
of the securitymen, who tired at 
her, has been confirmed while the 
airest of another, still awaits con 
firmation ’’ 

Mrs Gandhi was assassinated in 
full view of some 10 persons includ 
ing hci special assistant R K Dha 
wan The confusion regarding the 
^number of the killers which per 
I sisted till the news agencies with 
drew their earlier versions late in 
the evening is therefore, all the 
more intriguing The news agencies 
had been creeding their copies 
since morning and till they altered 
their account many of the witnesses 
to the murder had either seen or 
were told about these repot ts The 
Prime Minister’s secretariat as well 
as most government offices includ 
ing the Press Information Bureau 
(PIB) subscribe to both the news 
agencies but no one contradicted 
the early reports Most newspapers 
which brought out extraordinary 
evening issues on the assassination 
also carried stones suggesting that 
three persons had been involved in 
ithe assassination of Mrs Gandhi 
*The agencies never explained why 
they withdrew their earlier reports 
in the evening but it could be 


possibly because someone at the 
top advised them to do so 
But that, however, has not set at 
test doubts about a third still un 
identified, person being involved in 
the assassination Union home 
secretaiv, MMK Wah, talking to 
newsmen on the day after the mur 
der denied that a third person was 
involved in the assassination But 
contradictory versions offered by 
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different government agencies 
associated with the Prime Minis 
ter’s security have done little to 
clear the confusion One report said 
that two of the assassins were shot 
dead immediately while another 
had been seriously wounded Simi 
larly, some reports said that the 
assassins were shot while trying to 
escape 

Stiangelv enough, one peison 
who should have received some 


prominence has been largely 
Ignored He is Rameshwar Dayal, 
one of the Prime Minister’s security 
guards, the only person other than 
Indira Gandiii to leceive bullet 
wounds Three bullets hit him on 
his thigh But this went unreported 
in newspapers which appeared on 1 
Novembei although he had been 
named in the first infoimation re 
poit made to the police Only on the 
next day Daval started receiving 
some attention following officially 
inspired leaks s.iving he was hit by 
the assassins 

It IS not vet deal whv if he was so 
close to the assailants, he did not 
fire at the assassins or at least 
attempt to do so He being a seem 
itvguaid wasceitdinlv aimed And 
since the taiget of the assassins was 
Mrs Gandhi, it should have offeitd 
Dayal enough oppoitunity to take a 
direct shot at the assassins By all 
accounts Satwant Sinph opened 
fire from his stengun onl\ after Mi s 
Gandhi had fallen on the ground 
with the bullets fiied by Beant 
Singh It his gun was pointed to 
ward*- the ground how could its 
bullets hit Daval’s thighs, unless of 
coiiise Satwant swung his gun awav 
from Mis Gandhi'’ That is highly 
unlikely, tor Satwant s only iiitcn 
tion was to kill Mrs Gandhi and he 
would not have held Ins fire even if 
he had been shot Besides, the sten 
gun was geaicd to lapid fire and it 
emptied itself in a matter of 
seconds leaving little possibility ot 
It being turned on anyone else even 
if Satwant Singh wanted to 

According to Delhi Police const 
able Narayan Singh’s testimonv, re 
corded at the 1 ughlak Road police 
station, Rame-^bWdiOayal was trail 
ing behind him, Nathu Singh, Mis 
Gandhi's special attendant, and 
R K Dhdwan, her special assistant 
It was, therefore, more likely that 
others ahead of Dayal would have 
been hit by the bullets if Satwant 
had aimed his gun at Mrs Gandhi’s 
entourage before hitting Daval 

The question therefore is Did 
Daval receive bullet wounds ftoni 
shots fired from Satwant s gun oi 
Was It someone else who shot him ’ 
This again points to the possibility 
of a third person being involved in 
the assassination just as the first 
newspaper and agency leports 
stated The government, bv not dis 
closing the full sequence ot events 
IS only keeping the speculation ^ 
alive 
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Exit of a Top Cop 


F or the second time in two years, 
'.lie first policeman of the coun¬ 
try has lieen chaiified The diiector 
of lnteIli{*once Bureau (DIB) has 
been the traditionally top police 
post -the DIB takes precedence 
over all other police officers and in 
the third pav commission’s report, 
as in the previous pay commis¬ 
sion’s, the post of DIB has always 
been shown as the topmost post 
that an Indian Police Service (IPS) 
officer can aspire for Over the la.st 
tew veais, this post, like that of the 
chairman of Railway Board (who, 
incidentally, is the second most 
important bureaucrat in the gov 
ernment hierarchy after the 
cabinet secretary) has been made a 
part of a game of musical chairs 
Following the Andhra Pradesh 
debacle last yeai, in a somewhat 
delayed action the then intelli¬ 
gence chief, T.V. Rajeshwdi, was 
removed in August 1983 After the 
PM’s assassination, his successor, 
R.K. Kapooi was shunted out on 7 
November. In the case of Rajesh- 
war. there wa.s some solace, as he 
was sent as the Lt-Governor of 
Arunachal Pradesh. The reversion 
of Kapoor to Ins parent cadre, Uttar 
Pradesh, is bound to create prob¬ 
lems. The new incumbent, Mr H.C. 
Barari, a 19.'>3 batCh West Bengal 
cadre officer, has been an experi¬ 
enced IB hand, 'and as additional 
dnector, was in the line of succes¬ 
sion to Kapoor. Interestingly, Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi’s DIB is the 
son-in law of the Late Bhola Nath 
Malik, who was the DIB for a long 
time in the Nehru years. 

More than the change in the IB, 
the resignation of 70-year-old 
Rameshwar Nath Kao, the doyen of 
Indian intelligence, on 7 November 
has shaken the intelligence circles. 
Kao, the foundei dirc^ctor of the 
Research and Analysis Wing 
(RAW), the external intelligence 
outfit, had been the security advis¬ 
er to the cabinet since 1981 and 
since last year had been heading 
the Senior Intelligence Board (SIB), 
which had as its members the direc¬ 
tors of IB, RAW, military intelli¬ 
gence and the chairmen of the Joint 
I Intelligence Committees (both in- 
I ternal and external). He had been a 
close aide of Mrs Indira Gandhi and 
his removal by the Rajiv Gandhi 
regime has surprised observers. If 
anything, one would have expected 
the experience of Kao to be used to 
detect the chinks in the intelli¬ 
gence armour at this hour of peril, 
than to dispense with his services. 


R.N. Kao became an officer of the 
Indian Police (IP), the police coun¬ 
terpart of the Indian Civil Service, 
in 1942. (The IPS was formed after 
independence; before that the 
officers belonged to IP cadre.) He 
was seconded to the Uttar Pradesh 
cadre and his acumen was recog¬ 
nised by the British, who ear¬ 
marked young Kao to the special 
branch of the UP police in 1944, as 
soon as he had completed his prob¬ 
ationary training. In independent 
India, he became one of the trusted 
officers of the intelligence bureau 
chief. B.N. Malik. Jawaharlal Nehru 
had heard of his brilliance and 
when the government of Ghana 
(then Gold (3oast) asked for a secur¬ 
ity adviser in the Fifties, the found¬ 
er of the non-aligned movement, 
India, deputed R.N. Kao to that 
country. By being posted to Ghana, 



LI Governor Wall: spared 


Kao broke the dominance of the 
Kuropeans in intelligence consul¬ 
tancy in developing nations. Such 
was Kao’s performance in Ghana 
that when Nehru wanted him back 
in India, the Ghana government 
insisted that another Indian be sent 
to that post. K. Shankaran Nair was 
deputed. 

Together with Shankaran Nair, 
Kao formed the RAW in 1968. This 
agency did brilliant work and the 
success of the Indian policy in the 
1971 Bangladesh war can be partly 
attributed to RAW. If Bangladesh 
President Lt-Gen Ershad paid tri¬ 
bute to Mrs Gandhi as being not 
only Rajiv Gandhi’s mother but 
also the mother of Bangladesh, then 
some part of that praise was also 
due to Kao and his men of the RAW 
in 1971. 


Kao was reputed to have helped 
Mrs Gandhi in her political man¬ 
ipulations right from the time of 
the 1969 Congress split. In fact, the 
formation of RAW in 1968 and the 
role attributed to it in internal 
political affairs since then had 
made RAW anathema to opposition 
politicians. It wa.s, therefore, not 
unexpected that,one of the first 
causalties of the Janata regime was 
Kao him.self and RAW suffered col¬ 
lectively thereafter. Prime Minister 
Morarji Desai sacked Kao and put 
Shankaran Nair in his place for a 
brief while. Thereafter, N.F. San- 
took headed RAW in the Janata 
years till his retirement in March 
1983. RAW was systematically dis¬ 
mantled in the Janata years and if 
there are intelligence lapses today, 
many of the problems can be traced 
back to that period. 

In the sudden transfer of DIB on 7 
November, the IB got a new chief 
for the third time since 1980. S.N. 
Mathur, who was made DIB by Mrs 
Gandhi, continued through the 
Janata years and was one of the 
first casualties of the new regime in 
1980. He was shunted to an insigni¬ 
ficant post in Punjab. T.V. Rajesh- 
war replaced him. In August 1983, 
while he still had 15 months left to 
retire, Rajeshwar was replaced by 
Kapoor, a 1950 batch UP cadre 
officer who has spent three decades 
in IB. Kapoor still has 14 months 
left to retire. Barari, who takes over 
from him, too has spent three de¬ 
cades in the organisation. 

The question which is being 
asked by the police officers is that 
while Kao and Kapoor, along with 
officers like Rattan Sehgal, have 
been removed, why were the 
bureaucrats not touched? If Kao 
and Kapoor are to blame, then 
home secretary M.M.K. Wali, who 
was promoted as Lt Governor of 
Delhi and Prem Kumar who is 
slated to become the home secret¬ 
ary, are also equally to blame. The 
top bureaucrats of home ministry 
cannot be unconcerned about the 
PM’s security, they argue. In the 
removal of Kao and Kapoor, IPS 
officers see a victory for the IAS 
bureaucracy, who are the tradition¬ 
al rivals of the police officers, right 
from the 3ays of their respective 
districts postings. While appoint¬ 
ment of H.C. Barari has been wel¬ 
comed, the removal of Kao and 
Kapoor has certainly dampened the 
spirit of the country’s super¬ 
sleuths. 
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STOP PRESS: PHILIPS HAS PRODUCED 
rrsMOMiLUOimiTvsEr. 

ITS ANOTHER GUARANTEE RMI 
PROBLEM-FREE VIEWING. 


Philips haw made a l(K) million television 
sets, so natuiallvuv kiiov\ mote about what uur 
customers want and appicciate in a coloui r\ 
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WTiat s moie all Philips sewke centres in 
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horn Singapore or Hong Kong Plus the Philips 
guarantee on alter sales service 

Philips VCRs come m two models Their 
teatures include high speed video starch, up to 4 
liouis lecordmg, auto plav-b.ick time displav 
and pit ptogramming for one event 7 davs 
in advance 

Foi colour televisions, a range ot 
models aie available trom 14 lb or JO 
with or without remote contiol All the 
models havt these common leatuies Philips 
lamt us naluial loloui horn oui equally 
l.iinous Hi Bn picture lube Quickstart, and 
higher brightness level for mi .re contrast, 

\ CR adaptations on all channels 'i watts 
sound output \utomatic Fine runmgtor 
shaip pictures low power consumption 
Plus suptrioi quality and service that 
conits trom being the largest r\ manufaduier 
in the world 
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fUJiv Gandhi HghUthe pyre 


The Last Journey 

The world bids a tearful farewell 


M rs Gandhi’s last louriiev from 
ffcn Murti House, whtre she 
spent 16 vtars ot hei life, to the 
banks of the Jamuna where she was 
cremated somewhere between 
where the father of the nation and 
her own father were, was a lonely 
one Foi, vast empty spaces sepa 
I ated Mrs Gandhi from the masses 
she loved A tragic irony for one, 
who. until a few years ago. exulted in 
direct contact with the people in 
death she was isolated from them 
When the nation said good bye to 
Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal 
Nehru, not an inch of the green could 
be seen on Rajpath The procession 
al route was like a moving carpet of 
people, who had poured into the 
capital from all corners of the coun 
try There were old peopla, young 
people, men and women and babies 
in the arms of their parents It was a 
groundswell of grief, which rose in 
unison and tears fell uncontrollably 
On Saturday 3 November, vast 
expanses of gieen lawn could be 
seen There were barely two rows of 
people, more oft6n only one, on 
either side of Rajpath ss the flower 
covered gun carnage pulled by 90 
men from the three armed forces 
mched its way towards Mrs Gandhi’s 


final destination 

Army men with guns lined both 
sides ot the toad for the entire 
stretch from Teen Murti to Kaiaji 
Marg The crowd consisted mainly of 
young men holding the tncoloui 
Many of them shouted angry, often 
unseemly slogans Ihere was as 
much anger at the brutal manner in 



The Aincral procession 


which Mrs Gandh’ had been killed as 
theie was pi let 

hven buicaucratsweresurpnsed by 
thfc paltry crowds Officials directing 
pi epai ations at the cremation 
ground on the eve of the funeral had 
estimated a crowd of about ten 
lakhs Television coverage of the 
funeral procession was suddenly in 
terrupted by an announcement that 
DTC buses were on the roads in 
Delhi and that the c urfew had been 
lifted 

The IV cameras were switched eff 
as soon as the funeral cortege bede 
eked with white lilies and marigolds 
left Teen Murti House They were 
only switched on when the cortege 
approached Rajpath 

There are many reasons why sur 
prisingly few people lined the route 
to Santivana A major reason could 
well be that many of the roads to 
Delhi had been sealed Delhi was 
literally in flames foi three days 
following Mrs Gandhi’s brutal assas 
sination when the lumpens came out 
and stalked the streets burning, loot 
ing and killing 

People were simply afraid to 
attend the funeral, was the first 
explanation offered for the distur 
bingly poor crowd at Mrs Gandhi’s 
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funeral. The day after Mrs Gandhi’s 
Ideath a stampede had taken place 
outside Teen Murti Bhovan and the 
authorities saw the enormous prob¬ 
lems of security and discouraged too 
large a crowd. Rajiv Gandhi had also 
to be protected. He too was on the 
hit list and security had to be pro¬ 
vided to the visiting dignitaries. 

' Seven infantry brigades comprising 
about 21,000 soldiers and an equid 
number of supporting troops were 
deployed in the capital to maintain 
law and order. On the day of the 
funeral, a full brigade of the army 
^ lined the entire route, along with 
members of the air force and the 
navy. 

Another possible explanation for 
the absence of a large number of 
people was that many preferred to 


delay in closing his shop. 

In Teen Murti House, Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi’s body lay draped in a red and 
yellow siUc sari. Rajiv Gandhi along 
with the three service chiefs placed 
the body in the gun carriage before it 
started on its final journey to Shanti- 
vana. The funeral procession left 
Teen Murti at 12.30 pm to the strains 
of the Miityu March played by the 
Rajputana Regimental Centre, 
escorted by 175 men from the three 
services. Following them were 24 
buglers. 

Meanwhile, while the procession 
inched its way towards Shantivana, 
Mother Teresa, who had flown back 
from Europe to be present at the 
funeral, led the prayers on the 
cremation grounds. She was followed 


daughter Priyanka. . 

The air was full of foreboding in 
Shantivana. The 104 grim-faced dig¬ 
nitaries: kings, heads of states and 
Prime Ministers from the first, 
second and third worlds had con¬ 
verged by the banks of the Jamuna 
to mourn the death of Mrs Gandhi 
who had ruled India for over 16 
years. Many of the foreign dignitar¬ 
ies who sat m a special enclosure 
heavily guarded by commandos, 
feared an assassin’s bullet. Mrs 
Thatcher, for example, had a pro¬ 
vidential escape a few weeks ago 
when a bomb exploded in the Bright¬ 
on hotel in which her party members 
were staying. Yasser Arafat was a 
moving target. Mrs Imelda Marcos 
has few friends. General Zia-ul Haq 
has more than his share of enemies 



Rgliv with Gen. Ershad, vlce-preshient Venkataraman, President Zail Singh jand foreign dignitaries 


watch the funeral on television 

There could .be yet a third and 
more disturbing reason: The hopes 
and ideals of 1947 have continuously, 
received blows. Cynicism is more the 
mood of the day and politics has 
become more of a profession than a 
mission. Perhaps there are no heroes 
left. 

I will never forget the grim face of 
the shopkeeper m Chandni Chowk 
who was waiting for the others to 
pull down their shutters on the after-, 
noon of Wednesday 31 October, as 
the news of Mrs Gandhi’s death 
spread. “Who speaks his mind to¬ 
day? Those days (referring to the 
days following Gandhiji’s assassina¬ 
tion) were different. If you were to 
me who I would vote for, I would 
say, ‘you’,” he said explaining the 


by recitations from the Vedas, the 
Psalms and the Koran As the cor¬ 
tege reached Shantivana, the body 
was brought down from the gun 
carriage by Rajiv Gandhi, his cousin 
Arun Nehni, the three service chiefs 
and Field Marshal Sam Manekshaw. 
TTie priests then took over. It was 
indeed a poignant moment for Gos- 
wami Girdharilal, who performed 
the last rites for the third time for 
another bereavement in the Nehru- 
Gandhi household: he had officiated 
at Jawaharlal Nehru, Sanjay Gandhi 
and now Indira Gandhi’s funerals. 
Throughout the whole ceremony, Ra¬ 
jiv Gandhi’s face remained com¬ 
posed and solemn. His son, Rahul, 
standing beside him, stared at the 
fire. Sonia Gandhi, however, broke 
down and had to be consoled by 


with a still-simmering Sind and 
General Ershad, the Bangladesh 
President, comes from a country 
which has had more coups than 
lerhaps it deserves. The day of the 
funeral was also unique: an incum¬ 
bent Prime Minister performed the 
last rites for the previous one. Rajiv 
Gandhi had inherited not only his 
place at the head of his family but of 
his country’s government from his j 
mother. The eyes of the nation and 
the world were as much on the 
funeral pyre as they were on Rajiv 
Gandhi. Solemn-faced and res¬ 
trained, he lit the sandalwood pyre 
amidst the chanting of Vedic man¬ 
tras at 3.50 pm. As the flames leapt 
into the air, the shadows lengthens 
over Rajghat. 

Madhu Mn 
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Shockand Sorrow in BrHain 11 Peace Movee 


I t was six o’clock in the morning 
of 31 October when the British 
Prime Minister, Margaret 
Thatcher, was conveyed the 
news about the assassination 
attempt on Indira Gandhi. She had 
Just woken up, and apparently this 
dreadful development took her by 
such surprise that all competing 
rnedHamen seeking a reaction were 
^cryptically told by her Press Office: 
^The PM is too upset to make a 
comment.” Indeed, Mrs Thatcher 
maintained her stunned silence 
even well after the confirmation of 
the PM's death arrived around 8.00 
am and quite a few hours before the 
official announcement in India. She 
prefe^dyinstead, to pay a call on 
the Indian High Commissioner and 
be the first to sign the condolence 
book, before making a formal state¬ 
ment that afternoon in the House of 
Commons. 

However, a long-standing engage 

[ -^^ent with the Austrian television 
^n the morhing helped to provide an 
jLidea about her fe^ings by midday. 
^“Vicious, barbaric, terrible," she 
responded. Misty-eyed and clearly 
overcome by grief, she then elabo¬ 
rated: "To many of us Indira Gan¬ 
dhi was the symbol of India. She 
was not only a very strong, formid¬ 
able personality; she was warm, 
humane, full of understanding, and 
I shall miss her very deeply, very 
deeply indeed." 

In the House of Commons Mrs 
Thatcher went on to vehemently 
condemn the murder and the 
"attack on democracy,” describing 
the act as a "treacherous crime.” 
And in these sentiments she was, 
not surprisingly, joined by the lead¬ 
ers of all the other principal par¬ 
ties. In the case of the opposition, 
and particularly the Labour Party, 
sympathetic remarks about Mrs 
Gandhi have not been uncommon,' 
with leading personalities like 
James Callahan and Michael Foot 
expressing complete faith in her 
even at the time of the Emergency. 

But the Tories have, by and large, 
been less enthusiastic. Edward 
Heath was, of course, conspicuous 
for his pro-India posture, but Mrs 
Thatcher’s assessment of interna¬ 
tional issues, both political and eco¬ 
nomic, did not quite coincide with 
Mrs Gandhi’s. Moreover, the British 
leader, like President Ronald 
Reagan, has regarded Pakistan to 
be the bulwark against Soviet ex¬ 
pansionism ever since Moscow’s in¬ 
tervention ia Afghanistan. 

Ten Downing Street made it dear 
quite early that the British Prime 


Minister would be attending the 
funeral in Delhi. While it did so, the 
fierce rivalry between the BBC and 
Independent Television (ITV) was 
reaching a fever pitch. In the early 
hours, the Indian High Commission¬ 
er, Prakash Mehrotra, was dragged 
out of bed by BBC’s breakfast show 
for an almost sobbing and bleary- 
eyed interview. BBC also scored in 
terms of prompt despatches from 
its correspondent in the Indian 
capital. But ITV’s ‘Good Morning 
Britain’ show was the first , to put 
out detailed pictures of the scenes 
outside the All India Institute of 
Medical Sdences (AIIMS). 

As the day progressed, the media 
battle was joined in greater ear¬ 
nest, with experts, Indologists and 
Indian journalists being roped in 
'from every conceivable corner of 
the British Isles to pronounce their 
judgments, in addition to the 
wealth of material pouring in from 
India. From lunch-time onwards, 
almost entire bulletins of the news 
on all channels was devoted to 
Indira Gandhi, obituaries not ex¬ 
cluded. Scheduled programmes 
were suspended. 

The newspaper coverage had be¬ 
gun with the 11 o’clock edition of 
London’s Evening Standard, whose 
publicity billboards had earlier, 
chillingly, announced; "Mrs Gandhi 
assassinated." But the industry 
really went overboard the next 
morning, with even the less serious 
tabloids concentrating page after 
page on Mrs Gandhi. The right-wing 
Daily Mail, not exactly the Indian 
leader’s best friend over the years, 
decided to make amends with a 
seven-page spread. The Guardian, 
The Financial Times, The Daily 
Telegraph and The Times were ex¬ 
pected to do something special, and 
unequivocally did so, with the last- 
mentioned truly pulling out the 
stops with a full-page obituary—an 
honour not given to any person 
since Ho Chi Minh. And to cap it all, 
on 3 November, both the BBC and 
ITV broadcast the four-hour funer¬ 
al proceedings “live” from Delhi. 

In the streets, Britons wore a 
sombre look, as if an outstanding 
personage of their own had been 
savagely plucked away from their 
midst. Left-oriented people apart, 
Britain viewed Mrs Gandhi’s in¬ 
timacy with the Soviet Union with 
more than suspicion. But now the 
quarrels had come to an end; the 
Prime Minister of India was one of 
them. 

AaMi Ray, London 


T he Pakistan President General 
Zia-ul-Haq,came for the ftmeral 
of Indira Gandhi, not only with a 
"heavy heart” but also an olive 
branch. Indo-Pak relations, never, 
the most cordial, were at their 
lowest ebb since the Bangladesh 
War in 197I.But after Mrs Gandhi’s 
assassination, the recent blemishes 
including the exchange of fire 
along the line of control in Kashmir 
and the hijackings were forgot¬ 
ten. Also' forgotten were the 
attempts to build up war hysteria. 

Condemnacion of the assassina¬ 
tion in the strongest terms came 
quickly from the man both Mrs 
Gandhi and her son Rajiv had ac¬ 
cused of preparing for war. Zia, 
always the astute diplomabwas at 
his cooperative best. 

General Zia’s condolence mes¬ 
sage was sincere. He expressed 
“deep shock and grief" over the 
assassination and condemned the 
“dreadfu' act .” “Her valu¬ 

able and decisive contribution to 
the process of normalisation and 
establishment of good-neighbourly 
relations will long be remembered 
by the people of our two countries,” 
he added. 

Zia’s mission to India began with 
his offer of “unstinted support for 
the normalisation of relations with 
India.” His telephonic conversation 
with the new Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi was friendly and positive 
and Zia hoped that the “process of 
normalisation of relations” would 
continue 

Zia dismissed the border clashes 
as a non-issue, assuring everyone 
that there was nothing to worry 
about. He also dispelled fears of the 
dangers of a Pakistani build-up. 
What confirmed tne impression 
hat Zia had chosen to softpedal on 
issues was his decision to try the 
hijackers who had taken refuge in 
Pakistan. When asked why the 
Pakistan government had been 
dragging its feet, Zia claimed that 
this was because he had tried not to 
embarrass India 

Whai Zia is asking for is a “fresh 
approach’’ to Indo-Pak relations. 
According to him, “Pakistan for 
seven years has shown a continous 
desire for peace and a relationship 
based on respect and honour?' Both 
President Zia and Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi echoed the same 
sentiments of “co-existence and 
cooperatibn and not competition” 
during their talks on 4 November. 

Srlnjoy Chowditury 
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e Preface 


The year was 1944 The great war was in its fifth year The scent of freedom was in the 
air And in the birth pangs of a nation a small agency house was being set 
up —Escorts (Agents) Pvt Ltd 

It was a small but positive beginning Positive because today 40 years later Escorts 
has helped write a chapter of India s industrial progress—in the vital sectors of 
agriculture transportation construction and shipping 
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ESCORTS 


he Opening Pages Ihe Middle Pages 




Escorts’ contribution to farm 
mechanisation began in 1948 with the 
distriljpjtion of imported tractors, 
j: was an enterprise that soon sparked 
f tractor assembly itself. In turn, it led 
b the manufacture of the Escorts 
tractors and in 1972 to the Ford tractors, 
in co-operation with the Ford Motor 
Company, USA. 

To date. Escorts has produced over 
225,000 tractors for India’s farmers and 
has helped play a major role in India's 
green revolution 
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Industry is the lifeblood of a growing 
nation and Escorts was ready to 
respond to the fresh challenges 
On road and rail. Escorts has helped 
keep millions on the move Today, the 
company is the largest producer of 
motorcycles and more important, a 
leader in bi-wheeler technology 

It was the first company to introduce to 
India world class technology for 
fuel-efficient bi-wheelers—through its 
collaboration with the international 
giant, Yamaha of Japan 
Escorts IS an integral part of the 
development of India’s auto ancillary 
industry. Its range of manufacture 
includes pistons and piston rings, shock 
absorbers and other components And 
it has contributed in great measure to 
the modernisation of the Indian railways 
with its sophisticated airbrakes, shock 
absorbers and railway couplers 


e Story Continues... 

Through Its many enterprises. Escorts 
has been able to acquire and adapt the 
most advanced technology for the 
country And in doing so, has put Indian 
manufacture on par with the best in the 
world. 

Fine examples of its international quality 
are the JCB 3C Excavator Loaders 
manufactured m collaboration with 
JC Bamford Excavators Limited, UK, 
and its fleet of cranes manufactured in 
association with Ransom and Rapier of 
UK. 

For India's shipping industry. Escorts 
has introduced India's first floating dry 
dock—which will earn crores in foreign 
exchange through ship repairs. 

The Escorts stoiy is also the story of 
people at work. Today it’s a company 
of 16,700 employees and many 
thousands more ki its 5,000 ancfflary 
industries, 2,000 dealers and 
stockists. 

The confidence of 16,000 shareholders 
IS the foundation upon which the 
Company stands 


ESCORTS 


We’re at work for India—now and for the future. 


The Flare-up 

The worst since 1947 


i t did not even take 24 hours for 
those bullets which killed Mrs 
Indira Gandhi to turn the capital 
into a hell Delhi was trans 
formed overnight into a place where 
man could throw man, and some 
times child, into a fire and gleefully 
watch the flames reduce a human 
being into a handful of ashes It was 
a hell in which a policeman could tell 
you when you pointed out to him 
that, 50 yards from where he was 
standing were three half burned I 
bodies “You must have seen a lak *\ 


kdr (a piece of wood) burning ” 
Ihe bridge over the Jamuna lead 
ing on to Vikas highway became a 
gateway to that hell Policemen 
looked the other way or ran away 
when mobs of young lumpens drag 
ged Sikhs out of their houses, looted 
them, burned them and often made 
bonfires out of human beings 
The death toll was the highest in 
the trans Jamuna redevelopment 
area where mobs of young men 
stormed through the congested col¬ 
onies leaving behind a trail of de 



Two bodies of Sikhs in a Delhi police stathm 


vastation There cannot be any accu¬ 
rate death lists, so many have been 
reduced to cinders. Who files FIRs 
on lakkars anyway? 

Those who managed to survive the 
organised pogrom in which people 
were hunted down like quarries 
were evacuated * into camps, pro¬ 
tected by the army The camp in the 
Gandhi Memoiial School in 
Shadhara had on Sunday 4 Novem¬ 
ber morning over 10,000 Sikh men, 
women and children who had fled or 
had been rescued from their homes 
More kept coming in Army tanks 
and tiucks lined the side of the road 
From the road, the Sikhs could be 
seen pressing their faces against the 
gates Each face told a story of 
horror 

Inside the school compound it was 
suffocating, even in the open air 
Each inch of ground was covered by 
people The hoiroi tales poured out, 
sometimes silently, through eyes 
which showed a state of despait and 
sometimes degradation in which 
death would be a welcome relief 

The names were different, as were 
the areas from which they had come 
But, all told the same story Theie 
were wives who became widows in 
the two days, women who had seen 
their husbands and children burned 
alive before their eyes Ihere were 
people who had seen their houses 
looted and entire families mas 
sacred All of them blamed the 
police and the Congress(l) who did 
nothing to help the Sikhs, and in 
stead egged on the rampaging mobs, 
often showing the way 

Within moments of our reaching 
the camp men with crudely cropped 
hair, their eyes brimful with tears of 
humiliation came up to us and said 
"Take our pictures Look what has 
been done to us What more pan they 
do?” 


Gumam Singh of Ramnagar, Pra- 
tap Singh of Kolewal, Pritam Kaur of 
Nandgin the names are endless 
Perhaps the saddest story we heard 
was of the old woman who just 
managed to save a child by snatchmg 
It away just as people were about to 
set It on fire Her husband, Jaswant 
Singh, and ^her elder child were 
burned along with their cow She was 
able to save her second son when she 
told the marauders “Why don’t you 
shoot me?” 

W hat could have transformed the 
initial outburst of violence af¬ 
ter Mrs Gandhi’s assassination into j 
this? On the night of the assassina¬ 
tion, groups of young men with iron 
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Sikhs take refuge in the New Delhi railway station 


rods emerged from the slums on the 
J(jfinges of the well-to-do residential 
colonies in south Delhi particularly 
Defence Colony and Safdarganj En- 
' clave. The first targets were, in fact, 
the taxi stands, buses and trucks 
owned by Sikhs. The outr<age had as 
much to do with envy as anger; 
whatever grief there might have 


been for Mrs Gandhi had long been 
suppressed in the frenzy of hatred. 

By Thursday 1 November, not only 
houses but human beings were 
burned. The lumpen mobs had by 
then moved to west and north Delhi. 
Gurdwaras were on the top of their 
list. On Thursday afternoon, fires 
'broke out at intervals of five minutes 


The Tally 


T he unpreceilciiti'd orgy ot plun¬ 
der and minder wliicii einpled 
following the assassinaiion of Indira 
Gandhi was mostlv confined to North 
India There was a black out of new,s 
from I’llnjab and newspapers pub¬ 
lished in I he Slate were censored. 
Both.. he I'.nglish language newspap¬ 
ers published trom Chandigarh, The 
Tribune and The Jmiuin Express had 
blank spaces in some pages of their 1 
November issue. Late reports from 
Chandigarh sav that there was stun¬ 
ned silence for four days in most of 
the cities. Apart from New Delhi the 
worst rioting was reported from 
Bihar and Madhya Pradesh. South 
(ndia was calm except for sporadic 
violence and burning of a fevv trucks 
on highways, but normal life was 
paralysed. Bombay was one major 
city where there was no violence. 
Calcutta which had witnessed the 
worst riots in 1947 was again the first 
place where riots erupted even be¬ 
fore the death of Indira Gandhi was 
officially announced. As violence 
escalated the army wixs called out 
and curfew clamped in most cities 
find towns in North India. 

The Delhi Lt Governor M. M. K. 




Wali, put the riot toll in the capital 
at 599 and said that the police 
opened fire in Delhi on 102 occa¬ 
sions. But unofficial estimates of 
the death toll vary between 800 and 
1,000. The tally: 

MADHYA PRADESH 

Total deaths: 85 
i-lashpoints: Bhopal, Indore, 
Raipur 

UTTAR PRADESH 

Deaths; 50 

Flashpoints; Allahabad, 

Kanpur, Mirzapur, Ghaziabad 

BIHAR 

Deaths; 140 

Flashpoints: Patna,Dhanbad 

WEST BENGAL 

Deaths: 11 

Flashpoints: Siliguri, Asansol, 
Burdwan and Calcutta 

MAHARASHTRA 

Deaths; 10 

Flashpoints; Thane, Sangli, 

Nasik 

ORISSA 

Death: 5 

Flashpoints: Rourkela, Sambalpur 


I and the smoke soon covered the sky 
like a shroud. By evening and Friday 
(2 November) morning, these young 
men with their iron rods and their 
jerrycans of kerosene searching 
their victims would have done Hitler 
proud. These were not necessarily 
the same people who had shouted 
“Khoon ka hadla khoon hai” outside 
Teen Murti House where Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi’s body lay in state. 

The outburst of anger promoted by 
grief had become planned violence 
partly by very cleverly circulated 
rumours. On Thursday 1 November 
itself a whispering campaign in¬ 
formed people that 127 bodies of 
Hindus had come in on the Jhelum- 
Express from Punjab with a tag 
saying, “Compliments to Mrs Indira 
Gandhi.” The same night another 
rumour did the nefarious rounds: 
Delhi’s water had been poisoned by 
the Sikhs. This was all that was 
needed to spark off the hatred and 
violence. Both rumours proved to be 
false. 

On 2 and 3 November, trains car¬ 
rying Sikh bodies began to come into 
Delhi. Yama struck at the railway 
stations near Delhi like Shadhara 
and Ghaziabad. Sikhs were pulled 
out and burned; some had their hair 
chopped off before being put back 
on the trains. There were some lucky 
ones; they had managed to cut their 
own hair in time and pass of as 
Hindus. Railway stations in the 
capital became instant hospitals and 
morgues, as well as the refuge for the 
Sikhs stranded in the capital. Hospit¬ 
als overflowed with the injured, as 
trucks of them, both Hindus and 
Sikhs, came in through the day and 
night. 











Bombay: An Island of Peace 


W hile Noi th India litei ally went 
up in t lames fuelled by blood, 
Bombay remained peaceful even 
though terrain ateas weie tense 
Not that Bombay lacks volatile 
material—theie are-toughs in the 
Shiv Sena, the Congiess(I) the 
city’s underworld and among 
labouiers, who tan cause trouble— 
as the leceiit Bombay, Bhiwandi 
and the Kheiwadi iiots showed 
Theie were some lumblings in 
the Shiv Sena foi tress when Mi s 
Gandhi was assassinated, but they 
obviously wanted the Congress(l) 
to fire the first shot The Shiv Sena 
did not want to take the blame for 
any violence at this time, particu 
larly because they are not supper 
ters of the ruling party 
Bombay has aiound one and a 
half lakh Sikhs “Sion Koliwada on 
the threshold of the not (h eastern 
suburbs IS the centi e ot the Bombay 
Sikhs wheie differences between 
Hindus and Sikhs melt BveivSikh 
has a Hindu brother and every 
Hindu girl has a Sikh husband,” 
says Manmohan Singh Bedi, former 
mayor, hotelier and property owner 
in Bombay Sikhs aie also settled in 
Bandra, Santa Cru7 West and 
AndhetiEast Besides they are also 
scattered in Pune, Nagpur, Nagar 
and Nanded in Marathwada whe;(e 
the tenth Sikh Guru Gobind Singh, 
died The Sikhs as a community are 
financially well otf, owning cloth 
mills, stores, trucks, lorries, taxis, 
and automobile spare part shops 
In Maharashtia, there are ten 
lakh Sikhs, who did not publicly 


suppoit the happenings in Puiiiab 
oi the Golden leniple All through 
I he troubled months the Sikhs of 
Mdhaiashtid remained aloof Ihe 
only signs oflumestwas when Shiv 
Sena chief Bal lhackerav tried to 
laise the bannei of Hinduism sever 
al months ago when Hindus weie 
being killed in Punjab at the height 
ot Bhindranwale's supremacy in the 
Golden Temple But he was soon 
placated by the Sikhs who met him 
and issued statements against the 
violence in Pun tab 
In places wheie trouble did 
eiupt, the Sikhs provoked it by 
their thoughtlessness Tor instance, 
in Parmei in Nagar district, some 
Sikh labourers ot the Pune Cor 
poration who were setting up 
machinery foi a coopeiative sugar 
factory played music on hearing the 
tiagic news This infuriated the 
people and the Sikhs weie saved 
from being lynched only because 
they were immediately arrested by 
the police Similarly in Zivil village 
near Tarapur, Sikhs who were 
working for Hjbfdustan Construction 
Company, played music and danced 
on hearing the tragic news This led 
to violence In Kopaigaon, Pyara 
Singh, a petrol pump owner was 
about to be attacked by a group of 
people He opened fire on them 
injuring IS people The police fir 
mg killed three people The Pune 
Hyderabad highway witnessed 
some angry reprisals by people on 
truck drivers and around SOO trucks 
and lorries have been damaged 
Olga TMMa 


Whenever the mayhem in the days 
following the assassination showed 
signs of abatement, there would in¬ 
evitably be a man in the army of 
hoodlums who would say, “Remenf 
ber those trains with butchered Hin 
dus ” Or, there would be someone to 
mention that a few Sikhs had distri 
buted sweets when Mrs Gandhi was 
assassinated The champagne bottles 
uncorked in Britain and in Canada 
on that night had been heard in 
Delhi 

It would not be correct to say that 
the lumpens were the only butchers 
Some of the victims of burned 
houses, whether in south Delhi’s 
affluent colonies or in the trans- 
Jamuna areas said that the people of 
their neighbourhood often pointed 
out the houses of the Sikhs to the 
mobs 

There was a glimmer of hope on 2 
November when at least a part of the 
silent majority numbed so far, 
seemed to have woken up from its > 
state of paralysis 

Since the law and order machinery 
of the city had totally broken down 
and the army was, until the morning 
of 3 November, a mere “presence”, 
people took it upon themselves to 
organise joint patrols of Hindus and 
Sikhs Several voluntary organisa¬ 
tions led peace marches in the city 
Hindus sheltered their Sikh neigh¬ 
bours, often risking their own hves 
Young men organised themselves to 
defend their areas. By Sunday 4 
November, teams of doctors began to 
visit the caihps with medicines. No 
hospitals had sent these doctors. 
Young Hmdu men and women vi¬ 
sited the camps with food and medi¬ 
cine. Hie only question was: had the 
national conscience slept for too ^ 
long? " 

mrj. 
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Why the Delhi Administration Failed 


■ "I 
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T he union hpnte minister, P.V. 

Narasimha Rao, flew to Madras 
on 5 November. That day, in many 
cities of the north, especially in the 
capital, Delhi, the law and order 
situation was anything but normal. 
Mr Narasimha Rao’s mission to 
Ma^as was not in connection with 
any^task of the home ministry. 

S ’rime Minister Rajiv Gandhi had 
ent him to Madras along with AIC- 
C(I) general secretary G. Karup- 
piah Moopanar and the chairman of 
the external affairs minister’s poli¬ 
cy planning committee, G. Parth- 
asarathy, to see off the ailing Tamil 
Nadu chief ministry’s, M.G. 
Ramachandran, who was flying to 
the USA for treatment on that day.. 
Law and order is certainly a state 
subject. But, in the union territory 
of Delhi, it is the concern of the 
union home ministry under the 
jiome minister. Also, in a situation 
v''! the kind which was created in 
/the country following the assassina- 
Ltion on the lawns of the Prime 
iMinister’s house on the morning of 
31 October, the union home minis¬ 
ter had to let the states allow him to 
intervene and offer his advice 
whenever the situation so war¬ 
ranted. If the Congress(I) lead¬ 
ership wanted to be kind to its only 
southern ally, MGR, it is under¬ 
standable. And, MGR certainly is a 
senior statesman to deserve a ges¬ 
ture from the. Prime Minister like 
deputing one of his senior cabinet 
colleagues to see him off. But could 
not Messrs Pranab Mukherjee, 
Buta Sin^ or P. Shiv Shanker, the 
other senior cabinet ministers who 
were sworn in on the first day of the 
Rajiv Gandhi regime, have been 
deputed to go to Madras? Or, was 
this a subtle way of letting Nara¬ 
simha Rao know that the home 
ministry could very well be run 
without him? Incidentally, on 5 
November, there was no union 
home secretary in this country. Af¬ 
ter the last home secretary, Man 
Mohan Krishna Wall was shifted to 
the post of Lieutenant-Governor of 
Delhi on 3 November, tUl 7 Novem¬ 
ber (time of writing) no home 
secretary had been appointed. The 
name of Ehem Kumar has been in 
the air and Mr Birbal Nath, a for¬ 
mer director-general of the Border 
Security Force, had been put as 
officer on special duty for law and 
order in the union home ministry. 

That is, perhaps, the reason why 
the law and order situation went 
from bad to worse and beyond the 
control of the law enforcing agen¬ 
das on ttie first days of November 


1984. No system was functioning in 
those days. In Delhi, the police 
commissioner system, introduced 
in the days when Chaudhary Char- 
an Singh was the Janata Home 
minister, was put to an acid test 
which It seemed unable to pass. A 
review of the present arrangement 
in the capital is being undertaken 
and there is every likelihood of 
Delhi reverting back to the old 
inspector-general of police system, 
with a district magistrate from the 
IAS assisting the Lt-Governor in 
matters of law and order. Some of 
the postings in the Delhi adminis¬ 
tration which were affected on 5 
November seem to suggest that the 
things are drifting that way. A joint 
secretary in the Prime Minister’s 
office, Gopal Krishna Arora, is a 
former district magistrate of Delhi, 
who held that post in the early 



Birbal Nath: recalled 

I__ 

Seventies. On 5 November, at his 
instance, the post of home commis¬ 
sioner in the Delhi administration 
was made more effective by the 
induction of V.K. Kapoor. 

The police commissioner of De¬ 
lhi, Subhash Tandon, seemed to be 
too overawed by his seniors when 
things went wrong in the capital. 
He kept on looking at Lt-Governor 
P.G. Gavai (who resigned on 3 
November) while he had all the 
powers to deal with the situation. 
While junior police officers on the 
spot were recommending the im¬ 
position of curfew in the city follow¬ 
ing the clashes on 1 November, it 
was only on 2 November that cur¬ 
few was actually clamped. Initially 
the curfew was ineffective and only 
when the army moved in did the 
orgy of violence stop. The police 
commissioner, who enjoys the rank 


of director-general of police, kept 
on shuttling between Teen Murti 
House, where Mrs Gandhi’s body 
was lying in state, the police head¬ 
quarters and the Raj Bhavan (the 
Lt-Governor’s residence) the whole 
day and never went to any of the 
trouble spots. The additional com¬ 
missioner (New Delhi range), 
Gautam Kaul, spent most of his ; 
time at Teen Murti House while : 
many parts of his range witnessed 
unprecedented violence. He went 
to Gurdwara Rakabganj (where the 
police and Sikhs had exchanged 
fire after the Sikhs had opened fire 
on a mob trying to attack the gurd- 
wara the previous day) for a brief 
while. Mr Kaul, a cousin of Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi (his mother, 
Mrs Sheila Kaul is a minister; she 
was Mrs Indira Gandhi’s maternal 
aunt) had been away from regular 
policing for a long time before he 
was sent to his present post. 

Like him, his counterpart in the 
Delhi range (areas in west, east and 
noith Delhi), H.C. Jatav, had spent 
many years in a non-police post 
with the Union Public Service Com¬ 
mission before he came back to the 
Delhi police. He had replaced 
Nikhil Kumar, a distinguished and 
experienced police officer, who had 
been transferred to Mizoram. When 
trouble broke out in the Delhi 
range, Nikhil Kumar was sum¬ 
moned from his leave and put on 
special duties in the police head¬ 
quarters. But his presence too was 
not of much help, as he was not put 
in direct command of any range. 

The lumpens of Delhi were under 
the guidance of certain gentlemen, 
who wore expensive clothes. Who 
they were will be difficult to iden¬ 
tify. But, on 6 November, when 
reports reached Prime Minister Ra¬ 
jiv Gandhi that certain leaders of 
the Congress(I), including MPs, 
were interfering with the work of 
police stations and demanding the 
release of certain persons arrested 
for rioting, he gave a dressing down 
to those politicians. The MP from 
Karolbagh (reserved) seat, Oharam 
Dass Shastri, was known to have 
fought with the SHO of Karolbagh 
regarding the release of some 
looted property from the police 
station. With the administration 
rendered ineffective due to the in¬ 
decisiveness of the senior police 
officers and some politicians in¬ 
terfering in the work of law enforc¬ 
ing agencies, Delhi witnessed the 
darkest days it ever had since the 
partition riots. 
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Religion, Life and Death 

ByMJ.AKBAR 


T he first political assassination in In¬ 
dia took place on 30 January 1948, 
when a young Brahmin finally ended 
Mahatma Gandhi’s lifelong war 
against religious fanaticism. On 31 October, 
two Sikh guards betrayed their trust, once 
again in the name of religion. They were 
assas.sins in the original sense of the word; 
killing a leader they had promised to protect 
at the behest of a fanatic religious cause. 
Mahatma Gandhi died, but saved India from 
becoming a Hindu theocracy. It remains to 
be seen whether Mrs Gandhi’s sacrifice 
defuses the rising power of Sikh theocrats or 
not. 

The student of medieval European history 
might find it a bit easier to understand 
today’s India than a student of contempor¬ 
ary affairs. Religious fanaticism may have 
been defeated by the consumer goods of the 
capitalist West, and the commissar of Marx¬ 
ist Europe and Asia, but they are alive and 
well-armed in democratic Tndia. Marx’s 
famous adage, I have always felt, was more 
applicable to India than to its Maoist neigh¬ 
bour: in China, opium was the religion of the 
masses, rather than the other way round. But 
in India religion is the bedrock on which life 
moves, suffering or joy is made explicable 
and social relationships find their rationale. 
Hinduism, despite its obvious faults like the 
iniquitous caste system, has a tremendous 
power over the people’s imagination. Liber¬ 
al to the point of being chaotic in its free 
range of deities, and stratified to the point of 
being oppressive in its imposed social struc¬ 
tures, Hinduism has yet shown the power to 
absorb, adapt and survive a myriad of 
ideological challenges in its long history. It 
does not meet a foe with a sledgehammer, it 
works on the principle of erosion, and lives 
in a timeframe where a lifetime is only a dot 
in an unending cycle of changing forms of 
existence. You cannot defeat the Hindu; he 
has the weapon of rebirth. 

This power of Hinduism frightens the 
minorities, at the conscious or unconscious 
level. They have to live with the danger of 
being reabsorbed into this large culture 
which allows you every liberty—even the 
liberty to be an atheist—as long as you call 
yourself a part of that culture. Identity, 
physical and emotional, becomes vital to the 
minority: the unshorn beard, or a distinct 
language, is guarded with a zeal which the 
outsider might consider even irrational. And 
the surrounding sea of Hinduism inevitably 
creates within a minority a hard core (led, of 
course, by the clergy whose power is re¬ 
duced in a democratic polity) who promote 
the idea that the minority cannot survive 
without a separate geographical base and 


independent political power. 

The three prominent minority communi¬ 
ties are scattered across the land, bm each 
has at least one enclave in which they are a 
majority. The Muslime have Kashmir; ^e 
Sikhs, Punjab and the Christians the small, 
tribal states in the north-east, Nagaland and 
Mizoram. There are secessionist movements, 
minor or major, in each of these areas. And 
thanks to the accidents of history and 
geography, each of these states is Wedged 
near a country which could always benefit 
from the destabilisation of India. 

The Akali Dal in Punjab (which restricts 
its membership and concern to the Sikhs) 
has not yet demanded, formally, secession 
from India, but its role is similar to that of 
the Muslim League before 1940 (that is, 
before the Pakistan resolution was adopted). 
It IS .schizophrenic: its secular wing attempts 
to push it towards a non-partisan futur,e 
within the national framework, while the 
secessionist lobby continues the larger task 
of trying to alienate the Sikhs from the 
Hindus in order to create a new country. The 
second is not easy. Apart from the fact that 
people who have lived together for centuries 
fail to understand why they should indulge 
in or suffer mayhem in order to please the 
clergy, Sikhs and Hindus have had a very 
close relationship. Common worship at gurd- 
waras has been prevalent for generations, 
and intermarriage is common. In fact, Mrs 
Gandhi’s son Sanjay married a Sikh girl, 
Menaka. (The other .son Rajiv, who is now 
Prime Minister, married an Italian Christ¬ 
ian, Sonia. Mrs Gandhi herself married a 
Parsi, Feroze Gandhi). 

The Sikh search for an independent coun¬ 
try is many decades old. The British, alw^s 
very generous with other people’s proper^, 
gave the Muslims their country and were 
willing to consider one for the Sikhs too but 
could not find a geography. In none of the 29 
districts of undivided Punjab were the Sikhs 
in a majority. It fact Mrs Indira 

Gandhi, after she became Prime Minister in 
1966, who first gave the Sikhs a land they 
could call their own—the repmrtitioned state 
of Punjab in 1966. Mrs Gandhi was a heroine 
of Punjab in those days. 

Both Mrs Gandhi’s personal and her poli¬ 
tical relations with the Sikhs have always 
been excellent. Despite being an opposition 
party, the Akali pal supported Mrs Gandhi’s 
candidate in the crucial presidential elec¬ 
tions of 1969 after which Mrs Gandhi broke 
the Congress and established herself as an 
independent force in national politics. She 
in' turn awarded the disputed capital of 
Chandigarh to Punjab. The Sikhs were deli¬ 
rious about the victories over the hated 



44ln her death, 
Mrs Gandhi had 
almost certainly 
made the next 
general election 
safe for her heir 
and son, Rajiv 
Gandhi. The more 
difficult question 
was if the mission 
ef Jarnail Singh 
Bhindranwaie had 
not been furthered 
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ikistaoi Muslims in 1971 and voted over- 
rhelmingly f<Mr her in the subsequent elec- 
ions, totally routing the party created for 
them, the Akalis. It was only during the 
Emergency that the Sikhs turned against 
her, but then so did the whole of nonh India. 
Nor was Mrs Gandhi anathema to even the 
Sikh extremists during her brief spell out of 
power after 1977. In fact, the most extreme 
of them, Sant Jamail Singh Bhindranwale, 
was partly a creation of Mrs Gandhi’s party 
when her son Sanjay put him up against the 
Akalis in an effort to be, quite literally, 
holier than thou. And in 1980, the Sikhs gave 
Mr^andhi a bigger mandate than any other 
xommunitv in the north. 

^ , 

1 1 was after this that the story began to take 
■ the form, content and power of tragic 
theatre. In 1978 and 1979 we saw two people, 
Mrs Gandhi and Bhindranwale, destined one 
day to be responsible for each other’s 
deaths, helping each other to survive. By 
1980 Mrs Gahdhi came to power, and by the 
same year Bhindranwale had begun making 
waves with his bom-again Sikhism in Pun¬ 
jab. There was no hint of a secessionist 
movement yet; in fact, Punjab was complete¬ 
ly peaceful when Mrs Gandhi was returned 
in the general elections of 1980. But the 
Moset secessionists had at last found their 
leader. A man with an ambition far larger 
than his intelligence, Bhindranwale began 
gradually to build the network through 
which he would one day launch his war 
against the India led by Mrs Gandhi. 

Bhindranwale had a five-stage plan. First, 
create terror through random killing in an 
effort to drive the Hindus, who made up 48 
per cent of the population, out of Punjab. 
Second, bring the moderate or the wavering 
Sikhs into the secessionist fold by provoking 
anti-Sikh violence by Hindu fanatics (new 
nations are born on this subcontinent gener¬ 
ally after rape). Third, gradually but effec¬ 
tively become the de facto government of 
Punjab: make the villager and the police¬ 
man listen to you rather than the cabinet 
minister or the bureaucrat. Do so by deliver¬ 
ing rough, immediate justice; and by terror 
those who did not listen to Bhindranwale’s 
f commands, even if they were Sikhs, were 
* shot as traitors). Get converts from the 
police and other government institutions. 
Fourth: mobilise rural Punjab, under one 
excuse or the other, to challenge Delhi, 
while converting the Golden Temple and the 
gurdwaras stretched across Punjab into for¬ 
tresses from where the Sikh extremists 
could fight. Last: inevitably the Indian gov¬ 
ernment would have to send the army into 
the gurdwaras; when that happened, 
announce that the Sikh religion was under 
attack from “Hindu India” backed by “Hin¬ 
du army” and the only way to save the faith 
was by declaring secession, with the new 
capital being the complex of the Golden 
Temple. At this point, Pakistani troops were 
expected to march in, defeat the Endian 
army with the help of the local population, 
and seize the border districts of Gurdaspur 
and Amritsar. Khalistan could be created on 
this occupied tenitory and duly recognised 
by a few nations, possibly led China. The 
road link to Kashmir would be cut off, and 


fomrade secessionists in that sensitive stdte 
were expected to complete the task of 
another partition of India. 

Where Mrs Gandhi erred was in not solv¬ 
ing the problem while the secessionists were 
still at their first or second stage, and when 
the moderates (forced into the politics of 
confrontation with Delhi) were ready to 
settle even for thq illusion of victory to give 
them the credibility to challenge the seces¬ 
sionists. Jawaharlal Nehru had had to con¬ 
front many Akali agitations, and each time 
he had found such a way out. But Mrs 
Gandhi became' a victim of a series of 
political blunders: there were too many 
comers cut too sharply in that elusive search 
for enough votes to win the next elections. 
Somebody clearly convinced her that the 
Hindu vote would consolidate around her if 
the adventurist Sikhs were taught a lesson. 
In the process, what could have been healed 
easily, became septic. After 1982, we had the 
astonishing sight of a gun-toting, irresponsi¬ 
ble Bhindranwale basking in the adulation 
of an increasing circle of admirers and the 
fear of a growing range of Indians, while the 
official Akali leadership watched the grow¬ 
ing hood of the cobra with helpless fascina¬ 
tion. And one of the major sources of suste¬ 
nance for Bhindranwale came from Sikhs 
living outside India, whose arrogance and 
irresponsibility extracts a price which they 
themselves never have to pay since they 
enjoy the civilised protection of countries 
like Britain, the USA and Canada. 

Mrs Gandhi let the problem fester till the 
secessionists reached their penultimate 
stage. In July, there was no option but to 
send in the Indian army. Where the Sikh 
secessionists miscalculated was in underesti¬ 
mating the Indian will to preserve the na¬ 
tion, and the ability of the Indian army to 
crush those who would play with the integri¬ 
ty of the country. Operation Bluestar was led 
by a Sikh, Lt. Gen. Ranjit Singh Dayal; 
Bhindranwale had to die. All that the seces¬ 
sionists could hope for now was, in the short 
term, personal revenge; and, in the long 
term, sufficient Sikh anger to preserve their 
cause into the next generation. 

Beant Singh, one of the two assassins who 
killed Mrs Gandhi, had been on her personal 
security staff for ei^t years. In June, ivith 
the tension in Punjab heading towards a 
climax, he was removed from the details 
around the Prime Minister on suspicion. He 
came to Mrs Gandhi in tears, and she 
ordered that he be retained around her, 
adding that a whole community could not be 
punished for the follies of a few. This man, 
on 31 October, along with a new, unscreened 
(yet another co£tiy error; screening would 
have exposed his links with terrorists) const¬ 
able Satwant Singh, sprayed Mrs Gandhi 
with bullets while she was on her way to film 
a sequence for Irish TV with Peter Ustinov. 
In a display of terrible, frenzied anger, 
Hindus in 80 cities all over India attacked 
Sikhs, killing and looting property. 

In her death, Mrs Gandhi had almost 
certainly made the next general election 
safe for her heir and son, Rajiv Gandhi. The 
more difficult question was if the mission of 
JarnaU Singh Bhindranwale had not been 
furthered too 


ilReligious 
fanaticism may 
have been 
defeated by the 
consumer goods 
of the capitaiist 
West, and the 
commissar of 
tMarxist Europe 
and Asia, but they 
are alive and 
well-armed In 
democratic India. 
Marx’s famous 
adage, I have 
always felt, was 
more applicable to 
India than to Its 
Maoist neighbour: 
in China opium 
was the religion of 
the masses rather 
than the other way 
round. But in India 
religion is the 
bedrock on which 
life moves...pp 
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Dabur Chyawanprash 

the world’s best known Ayurvedic tonic 
reveals some startling facts to you 


Chyawanprash— the 
3000 year old 

I health tonic 

t is believed that 
Chyawanprash was first 
made 3000 years ago by 
the physicians of the 
Gods, for Chyawan Rishi. 



Its powers were so 
amazing that the rishis 
began calling it ‘the elixir 
of life’. They believed 
that it built up resistance, 
kept body tissues young 
and the mind alert and 
active. 


Dabur recreates the 
secret recipe of 
the rishis 

Chyawanprash remained 
a secret of the rishis for 
centuries, till Dabur set 
up their first Ayurvedic 
plant decades ago. 

Dabur Chyawanprash 
today is made in a highly 
automated plant, with 
more than 40 natural 
ingredients. The most 
important of these is 
fresh amla. It also 
contains dashmool and 
ashtwarg. 


Amla juice has 20 
times more vitamin C 
than orange juice 

The early vaidyas first 
discovered that amla is 
nature's best defence 




against illness. Modern 
science has confirmed 
this. It has shown that 
amla is the richest known 
source of vitamin C. 


Vitamin C does more 
for you than just 
prevent colds 
Dr. Linus Pauling, twice 
winner of the Nobel Prize, 
made an amazing discovery 
which shattered the 
common belief that 



vitamin C just prevents 
colds. He found that 
vitamin C revitalizes body 
tissues and slows down 
the aging process. It also 
builds up your natural 


resistance to coughs and 
other common ailments. 

Dr. Pauling says, “Our 
bodies can fight disease 
effectively only when we 
have in our organs and 
body fluids enough 
vitamin C to enable our 
natural protective 
mechanisms to operate 
effectively”. 


You need a 
natural tonic even 
if you’re healthy 

Far too many people 
believe that a health Conic 
is meant only for those 
who are sick. But as 
Ayurveda has always 
advocated, prevention is 
better than cure. So you 
need a natural health tonic 
which acts as a preventive. 


Dabur Chyawanprash 
builds up your family’s 
resistance to many diseases 
and helps to keep your 
whole family healthy. 
That's why it should be 
taken by everyone in the 
family. 


A natural health 
tonic is better for 
your family 

A natural health tonic like 
Dabui Chyawanprash gives 
you vitamins and minerals 
in their natural form, so 
they are easily absorbed 



by your body. Dabur 
Chyawanprash tones up 
your muscles and helps in 
the growth of tissues; it 
helps to fully utilize the 
proteins in the body; it 
keeps you active and full 
of energy. 

And because Dabur 
Chyawanpra.sh has no 
chemicals or artificial 
additives, it is free from 
side effects and is 
completely safe. 



CHVMMMIPRASH 

'VburBunily's 
natural health tonic 












The Past and the Present 


Mohammad Yunus, a close friend of the Nehru-Gandhi 
family for over 45 years since he was introduced to 
fawaharlal Nehru by Khan AbduJ GhaffarKhan, the Frontier 
Gandhi, gives his impressions o/Mrs Indira Gandhi and her 
successor, Rajiv Gandhi. 






ndira Gandhi never feared death. She 
was always willing to take risks. 
Whenever people told her to be careful, 
she said she was only doing her job. “i 
will do so as long as I live,” was her usual 
reply. Take this particular instance. Those 
who killed her were removed from the PM’s 
security from !> June to 15 June. But when 
Beant Singh came and wept and asked why 
he had been removed after serving her so 
faithfully for such a long time, Mrs Gandhi 
ordered him back to her residence. While 
doing so she asked: “How can we remove a 
’..Aole community?” That was Mrs Gandhi. 
J She acquired this trait from her father, 
lany, many years ago Panditji (Nehru) told 
;ie an old Russian proverb: Fear has big 
eyes. It is bad to have big eyes. On .so many 
occasions Mrs Gandhi had been told by 
many, "Mat jao (don’t go),” but she would 
not listen. Wherever there was a crisis or 
trouble she would rush to that place. 

When invaders were reported to have 
entered Kashmir in 1965, disregarding all 
warnings, she flew there immediately. When 
language riots broke out in Tamil Nadu, she 
went there. She was the first to rush to that 
troubled state even though she was then just 
a minister. When riots broke out in Delhi in 
1947, she did not flinch from visiting riot- 
torn areas to help the victims. She was as 
courageous as she was full of life. 

She could adjust herself to any situation. 
Curing the 1980 elections when the Janata 
jParty was in power, she had to go to remote 
^Sireas to campaign for her party. Accom- 
I modation in guest houses was denied her. 

I But she always told her associates: “Don’t 
worry.” She never worried. She always car- 
I ried a big cloth sheet and draped it around 
the car. On one side of the car, covered by 
the sheet she would take in a bucket of 
water and bathe. She would then enter the 
car and put on her clothes. Nor was she fussy 
about food. She always carried some fruits 
with her. Only during the last few years did 
she become careful about her diet. She 
turned increasingly to vegetarian food and 
relied mostly on boiled vegetables. 

If this was one face of Mrs Gandhi, she also 
had another—that of a relentless worker. 
She believed that work must never suffer, 
^nly 15 minutes after Sanjay’s death she 
f|bld me: “Yunus, be calm.,.There are many 
Things to be done. Please inform the chil- 
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iiWhen Beant 
Singh came and 
wept and asked 
why he had been 
removed after 
serving her so 
faithfully for such 
a long time. Mrs 
Gandhi ordered 
him back to her 
residence. She 
asked: ‘How can 
we remove a 
whole 

community?’ff 


dren. Please call Rajiv...” This was at about 
10 am. I went to Safdarjang Road; Rajiv and 
Sonia were then in Sicily. Rahul had their 
telephone number and he called his father. 
Mrs Gandhi asked all her ministers to go and 
work on that day. 

She also had a fine sense of humour. She 
could laugh at herself and remembered the 
jokes, making use of them.on appropriate 
occasions. She knew 1 was fond of telling 
jokes. On my birthday, a year ago, she sent 
me a book, Presidential Humours, and wrote 
on it: “It may help in enlarging your reser¬ 
voir of jokes.” She too had a rich reservoir of 
jokes and a fantastic memory. Often she 
would tell me; “Oh, Yunus, I have heard that 
joke before.” 

I suppose she did not have much of a 
private life. Her grandchildren could come 
and go into her study at will. The house is 
small and her study was located in the 
centre. The children could enter from any 
side. She kept her Sundays free exclusively 
for her family. She would always return to 
Delhi to spend the Sundays with the family. 
Even at the height of electioneering, she 
would return on Saturday evening and leave 
Delhi on Sunday evening. 

Her grandchildren, whom she was very 
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iil once told Mrs Gandhi that she should say from the Red 
Fort. 'Jaloye llie ujale ke liye, un chiragon ke ujalon nejalaya 
bai mujiw (The flames of those lamps which I lit for 
illumination have burnt me).’ She did at times say: 'Don’t I 
have the light to be angry?’ She was betmyed so often.ff 


tonci ot, always asked her a lot ot que'tions 1 
remember one day Rahul asked ‘When did 
the fust coup take place’” He then went 
through a long list himseli “Burma But 
whett was the first coup’'” he kept on 
tepeating the question 1 changed the sub 
ject, went home, and looked into the cnryc 
lopaedia Next day, I told Rahul that tht 
word must have come with Napolean foi that 
was when the word “coup’ was first used 
Mrs Gandhi thanked me toi solving tlu 
problem 'I had put him on to you when he 
asked me this question,” she told me later 
I told her once that sh<. >hould sav fiom 
the Red 1 ort 'Jafayt tfie u/alt At /lye un 
(flitagon At u/jlan ne ja/aya fiai intiihe (Ihc 
flam* s ol those lamps which I lit foi illu 
minatton have burnt me) ” She did at times 
sav “Don t I have the right to be arigrv' 
She was betrayed so often 

R ajiv Gandhi is calm, cool and collected 
Precision is Ins obsession Being a pilot 
foi 16 or 17 years has made him like that He 
IS also a veiy cleai headed pet son It is his 
environment, his tiaining Wheiievei they 
have gone on a picnic Rajiv has looked into 
the minutest details how the plat e was to be 
cleaned, how many flasks were to be carried 
who should sit where and things like that 
Rapv was not reluctant about entering 
politics He was only being sensible He took 
a year to find out how he would fare When I 



spoke to him about this, he said “Yunus 
c/iacfia let me know the people with whom I 
have to work ” Do you call that reluctance’ 

The decision to make Rajiv Gandhi the 
Piiinc Ministei was taken much before he 
I returned to Delhi Gianiji came much laiei, 
and thcie cannot be any question of his 
' taking any initiative loi making Rajiv the 
PM ihc debate about why Rajiv was not 
math an acting Prime Munster is useless 
Ihtie had always been a debate After 
Pandiiji who'' Aftei Shastnji, who’ But 
there was no scope foi a debate this time 
Mrs Gandhi was grooming Rajiv Gandhi 
The picss had siid, No ’ Ihe press moulded 
tlu public opinion The opposition had been 
CIV mg hoaisc ovei it foi the last two years 1 
do not anticipate Raiiv making any drastic 
changes in tht set u that Mrs Gandhi had 
He has ic tamed almi i the same cabinet He 
IS also likely to retain all ot Mis Gandhi’s 
sccietariat including her special assistant R 
K Dhawan He cannot do without them 
Dhawan knows evciything H(“ does not 
forget anyth'ng Ask him for any file and he 
will bring It within two minutes 

Mis (•andhi too had two seis of people 
Makhanlal hotcdai looked after her political 
woik and Dhawan her official work If you 
take in somebody it dots not mean that he is 
the f.ivourite Mis Gandhi used to get her 
woik done at dittcrcrit levels through ditfe 
lent persons Hun could even be diffei 
dices ol opinion among the people working 
at different levels foi the same person But 
these differences nt‘ed not have been magni 
fled 

Mis Gandhi could foi give people But she 
could also n move people Panditji could not 
and did not Mrs Gandhi was a bad judge of 
pt ojilt But once she tound out that a person 
was not trustworthy, she did not take long to 
get rid ot that person But Panditji was 
evei foi giving 

When Panditji died, Gulzarilal Nanda be 
came the acting Prime Mmistei He called 
all the heads of states who had come to 
attend the funeral at 9 am, said namdite to 
them and without exchanging any othei 
words walked away Imagine calling all the 
heads of states at the same time just to say 
iiamaste' to them' Rajiv took two or thiee 
days to meet the foreign dignitaries who 
came to attend the funeral and talked for at. 
least 10 minutes to each ot them Everything 
was planned well ahead of time, lined up 
and precisely worked out That being Rajiv’s 
temperament, he is less likely to misjudge a 
person 



ill Rajiv was not 
reluctant about 
entering politics. 
He was only being 
sensible. He took 
a year to find out 
how he would 
fare. When I spoke 
to him about this, 
he said' ‘Yunus 
chacha, let me 
Know the people 
with whom I have 
to work ’ff 
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Rgiiv Gandhi with Dhawan 
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A Meeting with 
Indira Gandhi 


rs Inclird Gandhi mjs in Calcutta 
on 11 Januaiv 1984 to inaiiitut.itc 
the bitentonai V celebiations of 
the Asiatic Society nuiing the 
opening teremoiiv, Mrs Gandhi had been 
informed by the Society’s gcneial secretaiy. 
Dr Chandan Roychaudhuit that he had, 
among others, received my help and coop 
eration in his etfoits to save and leiuvenate 
the Society She, on her pan, had expiessed 
hei desiie to meet me 

After the opening ceiemoiiy in Rabindra 
Sadan, Mrs Gandhi was biought to the 
Asiatic Society premises ind 1 had the 
opportunity to take her around Mis Gandhi 
asked a few questions and enquired about 
the pieseivation of the paintings and nianu 
scripts in the possession of the' ^l)ciet\ 
Befoie she left I requested her to give us an 
appointment in Delhi to discuss cei tani 
pressing pioblems regaiding the Soc’cty 
“Please do come,” she told us 'I would 
certainly like to talk with \ou ” 

In the tollnwing months we wiofe to her 
often and always leceived pioinpt r< plies 
On 17 May we met her in bet ollice in Delhi 
along with a tew othei niiellectuals fiom 
West Bengal She seemed deeply conce'iiud 
about the state ot education in West Bengal 
and often during oui talks, took notes At the 
end of our discussion she asked us to meet 
hei again it we needed hei help This was 
how I came to be ac quainied with Mi s Inclii a 
Gandhi 

As a histoiian I often lectuio and wnte 
articles on national and international 
events It is virtualK impossible 'o speak oi 
write about contempoiaiy Indian hisioiv 
without a thoiough knowledge of liidiia 
Gandhi and her politics Altei going thiough 
a number of her biographies and speec hi s I 
found that Mrs Gandhi still leinained an 
enigma to me 1 had read hei speeches and 
policy statements but they were all made b\ 
Prime Ministei Indira Gandhi I wanted to 
know about the person, Indiia t>andhi Ihe 
questions on my mind loiced me tc' wiitc a 
letter to her infotmation adviser, Mi H\ 
Sharada Prasad, evplaintng why 1 wanted to 
interview her I had asked tor 4S minutes of 
hei time but had hastily added that 10 
minutes oi even less would be adequate Hin 
leplv was unbelievably piompt The Ptime 
Ministei, he wrote, hid agreed to meet me 
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^^Speaking about 
her teachers, she 
had said that most 
of them had lived 
a long life and 
added quickly; ‘I 
will not die easily. 

I am not afraid of 
death.’ And within 
just a tew weeks, 
she was to die a 
most violent 
death, 


on 7 \ii,'ua fi i 13 minu'es toi an exclusive 
inlf r’ It IN 

Ihf mien It \c took plait in hti office m 
Parliai t t i she v is late In i It v\ minutes 
and apologi'cd cxiilairniig th ii she had 
been held qi in the R ijya Sabiia She then 
asked Whe’ woiilii vou likt to ask’" With 
that the inienit w h< g m 'In inteiview 
piogiessed tliotrares't 'eiision visible in her 
mannti at the hi ginning of the initiview 
\anislitd Sht lift aitu^ a waim, sincere, 
be<)utifiil and t \ ei miling woman She 
spoke at liMigth wiihout caution or restraint, 
while 1 listc ncd with i ipt atti^mnm It was as 
if fieloiv was being urf tided before my 
t ves 

At the end ot lhi‘ 4 > minutes she was told 
that a visiting dignitatv tioin Butain was 
waiting She stopped n ln< tantl\ looking 
visibly uiihapi'v She asked suddenly “Can’t 
>ou wait lor some tiinc'' Art vou in a hunv? 
W't will talk again aftci mv othci appoint¬ 
ments ’ I told In 1 I wdv wdling to wait Mr 
Piasad then told me that 1 could meet the 
Prime Ministei the next evening 

Ihe next day, when I reached the Piime 
Munster’s office 1 was in tor a suipnse 1 
was told that the Piinie Ministei had cincel- 
'cd all hei appointments, including those 
with VIPs, to talk with me That evening she 
stroke tor nearly two and a half houis I 
imtiiupttd hti often to clear mv doubts, 
.tiicl she was always patient with me 
Among the questions I put to het, the one 
which conies to mv mind t()ri.tv is “Can you 
icdl me why ( see a niaiked difference 
betwc'cn the Iiidira Gandhi 1 im listening to 
now and the Indira (.indlii of the biog- 
laphies that I have le.iil-’’ She tephed that 
none of the biognphets had talked to her 
lUtimateK be line vm iting Most of the m had 
asked he I specific pic lions only 1 asked 
lu 1 , Why don l veu wi tie wnatcvei yc u told 
me'*” With a sad sni.lt on hci Iqis she told 
me “I don’t have ilu rnie 

\ftet ihi events oi tl Octobci I icrnein 
bei veiy distmctlv i it/imnciit (,andhi 
had mack in tlv ioiu-.c ol the mtt rview 
Speaking aboM * tf ache it sht had said 
that mctsr oi tit* i nan livtd i lo.ii hit md 
>idd(dC|cmkb I w ill not die easily I am not 
all ltd ot v'l.illi \nd willim |Ust a few 
wtvk she e 1 to du a most violent death 

Nemai Sadhan Bose 
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^^IVline was not 
a sheltered life” 


How did Mrs (jandbi anlrr politics? Did Nehru groom her as 
her eventual successor? In the concluding instalment of 
excerpts from her interview vvitii NEMAI SADHAN BOSE, 
currently a professor of history in fadavpur University, 
Calcutta, Mrs Gandhi reminiscedabout her past and 
discussedcurrent political trends. Mrs Gandhi spoke for over 
three hours at her Parliament House office on 7 and 8 
August. Unfortunately, this has turned out to be her last 
major intendew. 



ON BANGLADESH WAR 


N ow, you mentioned Bangladesh for 
instance It was not an immediate 
act. It was not an immediate deti 
Mon or something A situation 
grew, we were suddenly I mean, we were 
engiossed in oui own pioblems—in 1969 we 
had all these problems with the party, with 
the elections and so on—we knew something 
was happening in Bangladesh but we really 
woke up to the giavity of the situation 
afterwards It was difficult to know what to 
do because vse had this torrent of refugees 
coming into our country, we obviously felt 
we could not interfeie in another country’s 
aftaiis Rut we did think (that we could do 
something), and that is why I went all over 
the vNotld because I felt that countries like 
the USA and England and others could 
influence Pakistan and if they could under 
stand what the situation was in Bang 
ladesh- that it was not just an ordinary a 
dissatisfaction for something that went very 
deep down and it was of old standing 
I might tell you a personal experience (I 
had) in 1971 I was on a lectuie tour in the 
United States, mostly to colleges and so on, 
and everywhere I was heckled by the Pakis 
tanis Sometimes they themselves heckled 
and sometimes they got Americans I mean 
you could see that they were egging on some 
Americans to ask questions about Kashmir, 
about Goa, about Krishna Menon These 
were the three main subjects But after the 
lecture there would be a tea break or 



i^When the 
people were most 
elated over our 
victory, my voice 
was one of 
caution because I 
foresaw that new 
problems would 
come...I would 
face difficulties 
with 

Bangladesh, 


something and many times the 1 ast Pakista 
nis woiild lonu to me and knowing that I 
know a little Bengali thev would speak to 
me in Bengali and say You aie like our 
sistei and Ihe^t people we belong to one 
lountiv don 1 neat us 1 kc that 1 hey are 
<lisc I iminating against us eve n licic when we 
aie fai way Bur they iigatd lluiiiselvcs as 
supeiiois to Us and wc aic toiccd to do these 
things ’ And a tai back a, that they said 
they yvcie not getting th( saiiii opportiini 
ties in that cnuntiv which th'^ Wc-t Pakista 
Ills were getting 

Wc actually entcied Bangladesh only after 
nine of oui cities weie bombed But before 
that theie was tiemeiidous piessurr here 
that we should do something Wc did what 
evci we could, I mean we looked altei the 
refugees and even that was an enoimous 
task Some huiopcans told me that they had 
taken yeais to look aftci a few refugees 
which thev had tbeen left with) after the 
war, wheieas we had managed ten million 
So, It IS only at that time that we went (to 
war), but iiispite of that if you read various 
encyclopaedias that come out in the West, 
they all say that India invaded Pakistan in 
1971 India invaded Pakistan in ISfiS They 
also claim that we declaied unilateral cease 
file under pressure, that somebody pressu 
rised us Indians may not believe (this) but 
foreigners are (believing this) There was no 
question of pressure, 1 declaied it because I 
thought It was the right thing tor us When 
the people were most elated over the vic¬ 
tory, my voice was one of caution because I 
foresaw that new problems would come This 
was something we had to do, we could not 
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escape this 

Suppose we had not intervened at all, 
Bangladesh would still have got its freedom. 
I was convinced of this But 1 realised then 
that I would face difficulties with Bang¬ 
ladesh, I mean, they don’t really remember 
these things that such and such (a) country 
did and I doubt whether there is another 
country anywhere having won such a deci¬ 
sive victory and saying, “Well, we leave you 
to yourself, we are not interfering, we are 
not asking for anything for ourselves ” 

The PM also said that if she did not make 
tfh‘ unildteial declaration of ceasefire, on 
the day the Pakistanis surrendered in Bang¬ 
ladesh, the situation then could have been 
very difficult That was why she saw to it 
that the ceasefire came into effect on the 
very day 

ON PRESENT DAY POLITICS 


W ell I don’t think ot nivself as a 
politic lan at all as politics is cunsi 
di led ot as It IS desenbed lodav I 
was biought up to belitce that 
politics Is not a carter, it is not a lob oi a 
.^po t Politics IS ceitdin woild trends (which 
^ shows) where humanitv is going what it is 
. doing And that is the pait ot politics which 
* intc tested me and still inteiesis me, because 
politics IS at the ceiitit ot cveiything II you 
don I have the tight poliiits, how can you be 
.itivtliiiig-' 1 mean, it you aie living, say in 
sorin ot the dictatoiships which wt iiace 
he aid about you can’t be an artist, I mean 
you 1 an t do what you want You can be an 
.itri'l as they want you to be 'V ou can’t be 
yoiiisilt which means you can’t really be 
licc i> I undti stand fii tdom Now, my idea 
of licH doin is not a licence My freedom goes 
as tai i> youi tiecdom goes I mean, I can’t 
have the ficcdom to knock vou down 
I am inteicsted in politics more in that 
hi oadi 1 sense one can do something to have 
the soil of atmospheie in which people can 
be hcttci ^ on see in my tathei’s time they 
- were fascinated by science and they thought 
that science by itself was going to change the 
woild It was going to put an end to hungei 
and any type ot want and science would 
hung the type ot greater mental develop 
ment which would bung gieatei haimony 
because people would lealise what is the use 
of disharmony and so on And it was the 
bipgt SI hope Now, in my time, that hope has 
Clashed Science is still very important and 
It has brought a bettei life, it can still bring a 
bettei life But wbat aie we using it for’ We 



WMh Sheikh Mujib 

aie using it mute lot destruction And those 
countries which have more science mote 
money are usinglitfoi their own pin poses and 
they aie still living to keep us down And 
they have enough turmoil in then own 
countiy Now, they have decided not to gisc 
computet technology to us I hey have taken 
a decision that they will not let us have any 
pait ol computei technology on the vc^iy 
slight excuse that we may give it to the 
Soviet Union And until now wt hn\t nor 
given anything fiom otic countiy to .inothei 
conntiv Oiir niinistei who talked with the 
pcisonsaid ‘You give us one instance wheie 
vou c,m prove and we aie willing to have i 
loint iru)uitv if vou like’ All developing 
countiies, not only India die being pressu 
used in tveiv wav And science is being used 
by them (the dcvelopitd couiitties) tor then 
own advancement but they do not share that 
kiiowledgt with us so that we can i catch up 

ON THE SITUATION IN INDIA 


i think some ot us give in to Westein 
theories and thev look at om problems 
or out achievements ihtough Weslein 
eyes and Western standaids lather than 
what IS actually the situation hete You take 
a simple thing like poverty We do have 
poverty but we have to compare it with what 
was theie before and what did exist in the 
West before and during then industrialisa 
tion We aie skipping seveial stages of 
development We, as a society, aie facing 
challenges and ptublems which the West has 
gone thiough at earliei stages, but wheieas 
thev could go through step by step we have 
them (the problems) all togethci Because of 
colonialism and having at thetr (the Western 


i^Alt developing 
countries, not 
only India, are 
being pressurised 
in every way. And 
science is being 
used by 
developed 
countries for their 
own 

advancement, but 
they do not share 
that knowledge 
with us so that we 
can’t catch up 
with them.p^ 


don’t think of myself as a politician at all as 
politics is considered or as it is described today. I was 
brought up to believe that politics is not a career, it is 
not a job or a post.jj^ 
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iil wouldn’t say 
that the plans are 
a failure. It is true 
that no plan has 
been 100 percent 
successful. But I 
don’t think that 
any country can 
do that, 


idea of freedom is not a licence. My freedom 
goes ns far as your freedom goes. I mean, 1 can’t have 
freedom to knock you dopvn.jfjj 


nations) disposal tin human icsoiittcs, the 
rnniiial iisoiiuts the at nuts and t\eiv 
thing ot ilitii tolonies, thev got a 
titniLlulous ad\ lilt igi \i tlio sanu time ol 
touist tht\ h itl till brains whuh triated 
th< mdiistilal n volatioii Wiihoiii lhat tht\ 
toiikl not have tikintht athaiti.igi Itisnot 
th II iht\ will iiist dtptndtiit on thtst It 
|ii-.t ha|)p(iiid tlia* at tht saint time tlusi 
t\M) things happi iitd and this g,i\( a 
titim iidoiis III Ip til tht in to rakt adiaiitagt 
ol thill siitntilK distottiits and know 
li d I 

ON THE CHALLENGES 
FACING THE WORLD 


isualH tin woiltl facts tv\o inaioi 
thallengis Out of tout .i i tin 
thitat ot I'lobil \\ II ivhnh toda\ 
liolds no bus iiiitleai watfait, 
biologn il naif lit oiiiti ^pav.e ivtivthing 
tonus ill It Ihit IS sonn thing nhith tan 
dislioN till eiitiii hum.in latt* 1 he top 
(II mists ti el that tin 1 C tan bi no limited 
luultai naitaii Oiiit it starts it will en 
\tlop th( nholt not Id anti tlu ii (theie will 
lit ) till side etlci 1 1 ol It also, what tht v tall 
tlu mititai ninttr ind so on 

Iht oth( I I. tlu ilispaiitc bt twt cii the iitli 
and pool naiioiis and within nationsialso ot 
thost who wiie .mtl aie pinilegtd and aie 
btttii ott and tliosi whoaic still pooiei and 
iiiidi I piiviltged tilhti 111 lealitv oi thev 
think ilitv ictnalit ait—both kinds ate 
tlitit I hat poses an tipial challenge to 
civilisation 111 a wav btiaiisi that ertates a 
p iision which IS a destiuctive tendenty to 
tht nat.on anil to out sotutv 



ON JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


T he woild IS changing it is not a 
tpiestton of iis i hanging I mean, the 
whole woild has i hanged enoimuus 
Iv rile type ol cl\^]lenge we fate 
today IS quite difftieni tiom (what we faced) 
then But you began by saving that he 
(I’andit Nehru) was a philosopliei and so on, 
but how do you build a countly unless you 
have a philosophy, unless voii have a dieam 
ot what you want to do You must know 
where you aie going beloie you set voui 
obiectives (cleai) You tan't pist say that I 
am a prattical person, I will do this lhat is 
seiving a veiv nairow vou must look into 
the liiiuie and see what vou And we wtie 
doing planning foi tht lust iiriii and we may 
have made mistakes But tlu it was nobody 
to advise us bei ause nobody had uiideit iken 
such an enoiminis task beloie ' 

Initially, we had some toi t igri t xpt 1 1 s and 
we loiind that they had to leaiii about India 
1 mean then knowledge wasn’t ol use heie 
because unless you knew how to convince 
the people and what to do tvou cannot 
achieve anything) You may be a health 
expert oi anything cist, a long time was 
taken (ust in attlimatising voiiiselt not tust 
to the climate but to the piuiple's views, 
tiaditions and altitude and aptitudes So, I 
wouldn’t s.iv that the plans aie a failure It is 
true that no plan has been 100 pei leiit 
successful but 1 don’t think that anv couiitiv 
can do that 

B ut lu (lawahailal Nehiu) did have the 
dieam like, vou know, one of his best 
known things IVheic the hc.td is held high 
and the mind ib liee He did have a vision 
that this IS the sort ol India that has to be 
built and then he tiled to lay the foundation 
of that India and he did lav the foundation 
And that foundation is a solid one 
We are trying to build on that foundation 
But we are hampered by what happens in 
between Now you said he didn’t pay enough 
attention to defence We didn’t dream that 
we would be attacked We saw no reason 
why we should be attacked Here was a 
peaceful nation which was not threatening 
anybody We had accepted the existence of 
Pakistan willingly whether we liked it or 
not, Panchsheel and so on Before Pan- 
chsheel came into the picture we were 
attacked in Kashmir So, we thought, ‘Well, 
this IS still a part of partition and so on ’ But 
we didn’t really expect an invasion when 
China attacked us We didn’t have forces 
there So from that point of view you can sfiy 
that, we should have thought of this before, I 
but that IS hindsight 1 know, you can’t say 
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life has really been one of challenges thrnugh- 
'Ejut, some bigger, some smaller. It was all in one 


row—the challenge was there almost continiiouslv 


9f 


befoiehand—and at that time it was Hindi 
Chilli Bhai Bhai and we thought we had the 
best of relations 

We thought that our case (regarding Kash 
mil) wras so ironcast that nobody could 
makijt- But we weren’t content with the 
interests of other poweis in keeping the 
,^uarrel going on here which still exists 
•There are elements outside who didn’t want 
this subcontinent to live in peace Ihey 
don’t want us to be friends with our neigh 
bouis 

1 think my father had his feet on the earth 
too He was a historian He was a writer 


ON HOW SHE GREW UP 


M V life has leallv been one of 
challenges thioiighoui some big 
gei some smallci It was all in 
one low the chalk nge was thcic 

i almost coiitinuouslv Because as vou know 
► met I was a small child thcie was opposi 
<ion—wc wtie fighting in the independence 
sttuggle and all the time something was 
happening Then, as soon as \vt gained 
inclependenct wt had these iiots 1 was 
woiking among the people And that was a 
ticmendous challenge and there weie puts 
lions of whether India would icmain united 
oi what would happen ind so on 1 mean 
even though I was not at the helm 1 had 
alwaysfell iiivohed It the mattti concerned 
the country I htiee fell that I have also the 
1 esponsibilitv 

Nobod\ who has a soft lift 1 mean only 
those races and those regions have giown 
which have fated challenges And as they 
have approached an easier life they have 
^’one down You take any civilisation This is 
not an individual thing to me 

1 am brought up on Indian phnosophv 
From my earliest childhood I have taken the 
I ough and the smooth in inv sti ide It doesn t 
mean you don’t get it mated or angiy when it 
IS rough oi you are pleased when it is 
smooth, vou are that, but even so you see it 
from a slightly different level and vou see it 
as a part of a (whole) thing 
My interests in ecology, conservation, 
crafts, traditional folk arts in these matteis 
I am very traditional I mean 1 like tradition 
al designs and traditional ways and so on 

O ur house—not the old one, we moved to 
the other house (in Allahabad)—was 
always full of peasants from all parts of 
India, along with scientists, writers and 
artists, both Indian and foreigners So, one 
J^did have a very wide, perhaps one of the 
Pmost extraordinary—I really wish I had kept 


MMMV It—IM Nonnnir IW«t 


I (llllV III l Hist Olil clue Ml I Mini ll I I I 
dull t klluu wIlLlllcI \UU llUl I ll l\( 
t III It S huuk Mill know \1 III Mil |l llul I III ll 
vchu unii till Nuhil I’ll'i Util In i i li i 
I\i In i iiiu III \imiiiui i iti/i 11 mil slu 
( line aiul St iM d with u-, |iiM In tun I f,ui 
maiiiicl And ht liiswiiittn iih.iptii on 


’•■I'*-! 



As a child with her father, I iwah,irlal and muthtr 


thatthcM St i\ in India with us) I do nut ^ 
lemembti the da\s she spent theic Huw 
exti aoi dinai \ it was tin tvpi iftspti tiict 
she had III OIK dav bee iiise iii ihc middle ol 
the tiipps Mission slu s iw i nun who was 
doing—1 doll I know tithe i tiieksui sunn 
thing like thit So it w is a vets mixi d 
(xpciiciitt I didn t ste enough of mv pa 

I c Ills 

Mint was not a shiUe'ied lift ! w is 
exposed to all thew things and la'fetv left . 
on mv own to fight mv own battles 1 also kit 
that I had to piotcct inv paimls I duln t 
expect piotettion fiom them 1 felt that thi v I 
were undei attack We weie awav tiom most 
of the families because thev duln t ipprocc 
of oui activities Imcia si me itlitivesdd 
come and visit and so on but there was ni t 
that closeness Well a huge pait of the ' 
family was also involved in the movcmi nt- 1 
mean, mvmothei’s mothti w is <ilso in piisou 
and her biothcis uid hti bioihciinliw 
were in piison, and mv fatlu i seven al of hi 
cousins also, wete in piison Rut apui from ' 
those people rhe lest of the famiK kciit | 



i(k\ have atways 
felt myself very 
close to the earth 
and even as a 
child when 
people spoke 
about the beauty 
of the moon, I 
have always said, 
‘What IS wrong 
with the earth? 
This is 

beautiful 99 
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i^Mine was not a sheltered life. I was exposed to all 
these things and largely lejt on my own to fight my 
own battles. 1 (dso felt 1 had to protect my parents. I 
didn't ('xpo( ( pioteition from them. I felt that they 
were undei atta( k.pp 


am brought 
up on Indian 
philosophy. From 
my earliest 
childhood I have 
taken the rough 
and the smooth in 
my stride, jipi 


I .(Ill'll 111(1 (lilt I'll Mil 111 th( British 

( ni! 1 III 1 ' p I ml'' ''<1 It IS (lilt 

til It till. Ill lift (I us I ll|( 111 lli.it tlu\ 

t \ 1 .III ll IS 111 I S 1 I ll il \ 1 II I II 111 till I I' w. IS 

I 

1 ‘ 

* Blit I h I I . Imi ih I' iiu pai i lit . vvLi e 
uiiili I 1 I I I I I 1 1 L I IS. Ill till t iniiK vv< 
hill I III I'll' I ii\ii 111 i'll lioiisi who 

I 'lulu I ipiiiM I* III i.hiili thiiii 1 ) 1 1 Ilf; 

111 DIM I 11 'll lIKK (U lull 111 I 1111)1. i mt lit ) 
II (I lilt 111 pit II I II inil ill ill It So tioni 
V i\ I II l\ il'iMhooil I w IS 111 niv own 
I Si I lull' II I VI. ll'Is I II It tit l.llj; 1)1 

' pi I 11 . 11 I I I 1 II tii'l hull 1 nil I\kI in 

11(11 (liiu II 1 '1 Mtlmu li 1 itiihi t SI e 

ii’Liihiili p IK 111 uh. (I 1 (li'i SI i tIII 111 1 hi 

I ' nil u I vhi l'\ 111 ii 1 mt 111 (will II) iiu 

I I'lii I s ill) I " nil 111 I 111 - V IS not 

, ( isii I K 1 1 )' I'l I I il.inis ill It 'Mill w.*s 
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Indira Gandhi islanding set (Hid IWim ri){htl with her famils 


O ni ot 'i\\ I nlii I nil 1111)1 les i' that 
wlui.tiii 111 ISIS II tovvi' ht'i'iiisf this 
IS not lit till 1 itii \t .11 s vv hill he was inosth 
111 pi ison Hut wilt 11 hi was still in the old 
hoiisi till Mist mil wi lead the Ramavana 
lo'ii'iii 1 II ad till t.jfj ()i R.iniJy.WJ or 
somitliiet, so I didti t alw.ns know what was 
htinp It id sitiie It w.is iisiialU in Sanskrit 
Ihis w.is till lust thiiit; in thi niortiirif; 

I hill will onh thi three ot ns rnv 
rnothei litlni and m\ .ill I’lobablv my 
mothei itad and the two ol ns pist sat It 
mn\ bi that he ilathtt' also toad I don’t 
lemembet who did thi teadinf; But wo had 
this little session ot quietness as the tiist 
thitif; in the inoitinif' 

My lather was never doinineeting And mv 
Ktandfathei was supposed to be domineer 
inK to otht I people but never to me I mean,! 


alwavs answerecfbaik And I did (talk back) 
with G.iiidhi)i also I mean, to me they were 
not big people, I iiist regarded them as 
ti lends ot the tarnily or something like that 
VIv mother was a very gentle person but 
slit was very tirm in hei views, I mean, you 
loiildn I move if she she wouldn’t be towed 
down by anvbody 

ON HER TEACHERS 


i was viiv toitun.ite in the teaihers I had, 
h.iv mg belli to a number of sihools, exiept 
loi tilt (oiivint where 1 had no special 
11 latioiiship with the teachers there, most 
i)t till ihildten were Anglo Indians, and 
a ti w Indians When I went to Australia in 
IMtiS now 1 had not seen anv ot these 
piopli suite I left the ((invent in 19^0 dl I 
think to my gieat surptise they all turned 
up at difteient aiipoi ts and they lame to tall 
on me I iinmediatelv asked the High Com 
missioiiti whether we could invite them foi 
oui leieption And altii that one or two 
h.ivt kijit in touch with me But apart from 
tli.it eveivwtiiie else 1 had been to I had 
iimaikablv ilose assoi lations spetially with 
the iiiiniipals and some teachers, and that 
lemairied till thiv died -and most of them 
lived to be 100 A tear her in one ot the first 
sihools I went to in b uuftie is dead now and I 
still (teel) soitv that I could not see her when 
I went to Geneva I asked about hei and they 
all said that it would take so long to go (from 
where we were staying) and we had only an 
oveinighl stay and I didn’t go She wrote to 
me aftei wards She said, you were here and 1 
didn’t tome to see you She died soon 
alterwaids at 101 yeais of age Another of 
mv teai hers who 1 knew well—this one I had 
not met in between of touise, she had 
wiitten to me oicasionallv—but the other 
one I had kept in touch and 1 had met her 
also Now she died just about a fortnight 
before her 100th buthday And her last 
lettei to me was about two months before 
she died Then she got flu Then mv Pune 
sc hoolteaihet was Mis Vakil, who is now in 
hei late 90s Her husband was teaching 
English fur 15 years in Santimketan in 
Gurudev’s time 

But I think that these teachers although 
not very famous are just as great because 
somehow they were all very broad-minded. 
And the teacher in this English school where 
I went for a very shoit time, was also a great 
admirer of—that time the League of Nations 
was there—the League of Nations 
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44when they wanted to make me Congress president, 
my father opposed it. Govind Ballabh Pant finally 
prevailed, and I don’t know whether it is vanity or 
what, but having said ‘Yes,’ once I said, ‘No, no, I 


didn’t really moan yes. 1 


ON HOW SHE ENTERED 
POLITICS 


A ll till tunc that I wax in 1 ngland. you 
know 1 was \eiv tlostlv in louih 
with till thill I alioiii I’aitv, (kadeis 
likt ) Micli.iel 1 not I aski In tail 
I aski was not quiti like a t,uartlian but 
somebody who thounht he should kei p an 
e\t on me At that time Itioze was ’ er\ 
I lose to the t I’l 

1 will tell you I stoiy about I aski When 
my lathii yisitttl buiope duiinf’ihe Spanish 
( ml V\ai I had some exams and so I could 
not .11 company bun to Spam But I was goinji 
^ to loin him I itei m I’aiis So 1 y\ent to see 
1 aski lost to say that I was hoiiih and he 
wasynyaURiy Ik slid \ on have a mind ot 
youi own you hayt a liituie ol youi own 
why ail you hanging on to youi laihtt’s 
coattails'^ Why do you w mt to go with hinf'’ I 
said ^ I'll know my mothei h.is die d and my 
lathoi needs mt and I tet I th.ii 1 should look 
•itii I him and Ik ixpeti'^ me to In with him 
and 1 think I should go and be with him ’ 
He was \iiy aiigiy and said No this 
shows not colonial mentality but youi lii 
(bill submissivent ss oi omethmg oi the 
othci .111(1 he was It ally tiaili aiigty and he 
was not lokiiig I'-.iid Well whaieyti it is I 
think I should be with mv t.ithei and that is 
' why 1 .1111 going 

So I got to know I aski Komain Roll.itid 
Michael loot all the oldti geneialion of 
Laboiiiites then Mi Cupps but 1 tan t say I 
got on VI i\ well with him 

Many people say that mv t.iihi i gloomed 
me but he didn t 1 was passionately m 
tcicsted (in politiis) fiom eaily childhood 
And if anybody pii.he d me my husband did 
a bit bi cause as I said ht yy.is moic to the 
left Mv fathei was not at .ill keen toi mt to 
be in a patty, I ine.in he w iiiicd me to vyoik it 
1 wanted to woik But his way of bunging me 
up, as 1 hast biought up my thildien is that 
It IS foi them to make (wh.iT they can ot) 
then own lives It they choose this (politics), 
all tight But, ot couise, hi warned me and 
said that it was a yeiy haid life, and it was 
not anything that one yyould wish loi one’s 
child And when they wanted to m.ike me 
Congicss piesident, my father opposed it 
Govind Ballabh Pant finally pi evaded, and I 
don’t know whethei it is vanity ot what, but 
having said once, ‘Yes’ to be in it I said, ‘No 
no, 1 didn’t leally mean ves I meant no’ 
But, in the meantin.e, they said that they 
had told the press and 1 could not change my 


meant 


mind Pandit P.int’s aigunieiit was You 
young people think you kiiovy bctt( i than us 
we h.iye the ixiieiience My aigument was 
nor that I didn't want to do it I said 1 ook I 
am ini'xpetienccd I cannot manage 1 can t 
be president of the patty I don t know 
enough about these things 1 hayc tiavcllcd 
and I am haidwoikiim, but it needs a moic 
exiienenced iicisoii \nd his aigument w is 
Do I know bett« I oi do you knoyy bcttci'' 

I had to say Obviously you know betlii 
So, anyway haying s.ud yes I came out ,iud I 
told tny fathci that 1 had said yes but 1 
icallv meant no So he said But then you 
should say no fiimlv Bv that time they (the 



With her son Rajb 


people III the < ongic'-ssl had told the pi ess 
<ind wc all came to Delhi that saint cyeninf. 
In Delhi I ivent to Dheb.ii yvho was iht 
Coiigic ss piesidcni 1 told him Dhcbaibhai 
you people bullied me into this but 1 icalls 
cannot clo this 1 don’t feel 1 am upto the lob 
But by that iirnt the newspapcis had btcii 
wilting that 1 was thcie because of my 
fathei, I ccnildn t do the |ob and so on So 
Dhebai said. Do von want those [laiicis to be 
proyed light’’ And that w.is what got me incl 
i said,‘No, all I ighr 1 will take it up but Ivy ill 
take It up only foi one yeai ' And I nally 
stuck to one year, although .it the e nd of the 
seal those same papeis wctc saying that 1 
should continue 



44 was very 
closely in touch 
with the then 
Labour Party, 
(leaders like) 

I Michael Foot, 
Laski. In fact, 
Laski was not 
quite like a 
guardian but 
somebody who 
thought he should 
keep an eye on 
me. At that time 
Feroze was very 
close to the 
CPI.,, 
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with her grandson Rahul 


Spoke to my 
husband and he 
said, ‘No, no, you 
can’t come back 
to Delhi.’ Now, 
like any other 
young wifet was 
very suspicious 
why my husband 
didn’t want 
me.ff 


44when I came from Europe wearing silk, Gandhiji, I 
think influenced by other ashram people took it for 
granted that I was like a society lady and I would not 
fit into an Indian village or be able to work in 
slums.^Hl 


ON ENCOUNTER WITH 
GANDHIJI 


i t) 1 iiiiipt \\t wolf silk toi tht simple 
iiason I lull Mill li.i\e to do \oui own 
w.isliim> and the cost ot totlon wlmh \ou 
hale to wash tieii da\ is fiioitnoiis So 
It simph was nut possible to weai cotton 
sans When I came tioin tlieie wcaiinn silk 
and Cl.incihiii I think he was mtluenced bv 
the oihei \shiam people, took it loi ftianted 
that I was like a societi ladv and I would not 
lit into an Indian ullage oi (be able to do) 
some haid woik in a slum aiea 

It was ('.andhiii who c.illed me to do tins 
woik I didn t 40 out on mv own 1 was 
hi 11141114 m\ (liililien down liom Mussooiie 
1 was 111 Musooiie when the imts btoke out 
heie I in Delhi) but we didn't knowi that theie 
weie I tots 1 mean theic was no news We 
didn’t 4 et newspapeis theie and 1 somehow 
did not listen to tlie ladio So we had some 
ia 4 ue idea that theie was tiouble but we 
had no idea ot the extent ot it, and 1 had no 
news ot the tamilv When 1 tiled to phone we 
tounci the phones weie not woikin 4 So I 
went to the ma 4 istidte and 1 said I wanted to 
4 et 111 touch (with m\ husband I and I spoke 
to m\ husband and he said, ‘No, no, vou can’t 
come back to Delhi’ Now, like am othei 
1011114 wite I was veiv suspicious win mv 
husband didn’t want me So, 1 said, ‘Whv 
can’t I come back’’ He sa d, ‘^ou don’t know 
what the situation is like, theie is a shortage 
ot 'ood, vou can’t bung the small children 
lieie, we don’t know theie inav be cholera 
and so on ' 1 didn’t believe him, 1 mean, I 
ihought (onlv) some of it was tine 1 said, ‘I 
will bung the tood, I will bung potatoes 
What do vou want theie’ Kvervthing is 
available iti Musooiie, I will bung those 
things’ And he said, ‘No, it is a serious 
sitiiaiion, it IS a dangerous situation I’or 
(’aid’s sake, vou stav there with the children 
Well the nioie he spoke the more deter¬ 
mined 1 was (to go to Delhi) and I said, ‘If 
theie IS danger then I must be theie What is 
the point in voui being in dangei and we 
sitting sale heie ’ This (suit ot feeling) 
moved me eailiei, before we weie married, 
because he was in England when the bombs 
weie tailing and 1 was in Switzerland and 
Poilugal and 1 thought, ‘If we are to die, 
well, let us die togethei ’ So, I came with 
sackfuls of potatoes and whatevei I could 
collect in Mussoorie and on the tram there 
wcic some communal incidents and there 1 
was instiumeiital in saving some lives but 1 
didn't mention this to anybody. 


I he sight that met me in Delhi was leally 
one that one can nevei forget Saniay, nf 
couise was a veiv small babv so he was 
asleep 1 lust coveied Rapv’stace altogether 
so iliai he wouldn’t see anything Delhi 
station was lull of coi pses and we had to step 
01 ei tilings V ou know, it was a ghastly sight 
I iusi came home llien we weie so busy 
Refugees weie (omiiig into our compound 
and mv lathei said, ‘Whv don’t vou work in 
one ot the letugee camps’’ So, 1 started 
wot king in a lefugee camp But they were 
Hindus tlieie And I tound all we had to do 
was to give them clothes and so on and so 1 
s.iid ‘I 00 k 1 can send anybody who will do 
this I am not iiitc tested in doing this' So, 
actuallv 1 w.is (list detaching mvself fiom 
that (kind ot) wink We had Mis John 
Mathai, 1 think, she was m ch.iige 1 vyas just 
woiking uiidei hei 



With Mahatma Gandhi 


W hen Gandhiji sent toi me he was the 
one who said, ‘You have not told me 
but 1 have heard of what vou did on vour way 
tiom Dehradun to Delhi 1 want somebody to 
go and work in Muslim areas ’ 1 said, ‘I am 
prepared to go but who will go with me, 
because 1 don’t know old Delhi, although my 
mother’s family used to come every year for 
a month ’ He said, ‘My dear girl, if I could 
find somebody to go I would not send you. 
That IS whv I am asking you. Are you 
ptepaied to go’’ I said, ‘1 am prepared to go.’ 

I went but 1 did not know where the' 
Muslims lived I meaif where the Muslim 
mohjlla was So, I went to the Town Hall and 
the atmosphere was so bad that just by my 
asking . I mean, I said, ‘Look, I am so-and- 
so,’ (I was allowed in) because they wece ndt 
allowing everybody in In the Town Hall 1 
met somebody and I said, ‘Do you belong to 
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iiMany people say that my father groomed me but he 
didn’t. I was passionately interested in politics from 
early childhood. And if anybody pushed me —my 
husband did a bit. My father was not at all keen forme 
to be in a party.^^ 


Delhi’' She said ‘Yes ’ I said, ‘Do you know 
the diffeient mohallds'^' She said,'Yes’1 said, 
‘Well, I have been asked by Gandhiji to go to 
the Muslims Will you go with mt’’ She said, 
‘Yes’And she happened to bt working 
amongst the labour here—Dell i Cloth Mills 
and that area So she knew She collected a 
band of young people and we worked 
togethei 

But those were days when we went in and 
we used to get thitatcning letters, mv father 
used to get threatening letters (about) what 
people would do to me 1 hey said they would 
cut me up in pieies and so on And they 
decided rather my father s secretary de 
. cided that I should have some protection 
IWe used to leave veiv caily in the morning 
I and come back veiy latt at night 1 said, 
‘Well, I am leaving eariv in the muining and 
I don’t mind if vou want to send somelwdy 
with me I will take the person So, he just 
sent the giiaid who was at the gate, who had 
d weapon with him I don’t know whether it 
was a stengun oi what but it seemed pretty 
large to me But this peison was hiding 
behind mr all the time because he said You 
should nevei have only one guard One 
guaid can t do anything Iheie must bt at 
least two people ’ So he vw s hiding behind 
me often anyway 

When we went we found that the Muslims 
weie tei rifled and thev had no rations 
Ihere weie no sweepers and the whole place 
was stinking We had to walk in this dirt 
When we went to get the rations nobody was 
prepared to giye them And the officials 
were making taunting remarks I used to 
keep in those days a diary which was in 
Hindi with (>andhiii’s quotations, I think it 
was brought out by the Ashram And they 
said ‘Oh' you know Hindi ’ I said. What 
language would I know” We thought ’ (they 
said) you would be speaking Uidu ’ I mean, 
they taunted (me) like that all the time That 
IS how I got into It (politics) Because he 
(Gandhiji) saw me working he had judged 
me as a different type of person earlier 

ON HEALTH AND 
EDUCATION 


A bout education and health 1 think, 
the whole system should be changed 
completely The whole health sys 
tern—I think we should pay far 
greater attention to pieventive medicine, 
fai gieatet attention to people who may not 
be so highly qualified hut who can go to the 


villages What is happening is that all the 
best doctors want to be caidiologists or 
supei specialists I have always felt myself 
very close to the eatth and even as a child 
when people spoke about the beauty of the 
moon I have always said, ‘What is wrong 
with the earth’ This is beautiful ’ As a very, 
very small child I remember I argued that 1 
don’t like the moon And now, of course, 
those who have been on the moon have seen 
that, 1 mean, it is certainly not a beautiful 
place whatever qualities it may have So, the 
earth has so much to give us And 1 think 
Tagore had said that too We are again 
irying to see what we can get out ol the earth 
without thinking about the future consequ 
ences to the earth 

Heie in India we are so enamouied with 
Western medicines that we are not bothered 
about our own herbs and much of the forests 
that have been destroyed has taken away 
these old medicines which didn’t have the 
b^d reaction that some of the modern medi 
cines have Today thyy give you a medicine 
and 10 yeais latei tliev say this is very 
haimlul to you Here (foi example) there 
are some pills they use when you have an 
upset stomach Now we learn they are ex 
tremely bad they have been banned in 
hiiiope We were giving it here m large 
quantiiies DDT (for example), is banned 
theie (in the West) and just yesteiday 1 was 
leading an article on mosquitoes which are 
absolutely resistant to almost every insecti 
cide Any insecticide that you produce, kills 
everything else which might kill the mos 
cjuitoes, but It doesn’t kill the mosquitoes So 
we may suddenly stait having even more 
mosquitoes than we ever had before and 
much more serious types This is aheady 
happening 

W e found that in many states the text 
books are so terrible, 1 mean, the one 
that they are teaching is not English— 
grammatically oi any othei way But, actual 
Iv when we brought education under the 
(control of the) centie, it was on the de 
mands of the teacheis All the teachers of 
India at all levels, felt that the states were 
nut giving them a fan deal and the new 
piivate colleges and so on were coming up 
riiev were not being paid This was why they 
laised this demand But why we accepted it 
was that we felt that we didn’t want to 
inteif^ie with the state education (system) 
hut that some standaid should be kept Now, 
in Bengal foi instance, they have put up 
an official in charge of scientific institutions 
because he is Maixist 



i^There are 
elements outside 
who do not want 
the sub-continent 
to live in peace. 
They don’t want 
us to be friends 
with our 
neighbours, pp 
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INDIRA GANDHI 
( 1917 — 1984 ) 



1917 

19 November Bciin iii ^.IKiInbiil 

1921 

December latiui nnpi isom d 

1926 

Mauh To I iiiopi with III! titlui 
foi inotliLi Kiin.il) N( hills tu ii 
iiif-tii 

1927 

December Athniiitd to St 

M.iivs Cointiit in Ail ih.ih.ul 

1928 

P.utii ip.Ut s 111 tiu B.il (haikhi 
Saiittli loiiiitltd h\ (laiidhiii 

1930 

Forms Vann St n i with childicn to 
help Congitss pit tv dining non 
Loopeiation movtintin 

1931 

lanutirv Motlui impnsomd 
iFebruarv Motil il Nitnu dies in 
Lucknow 


IVl.iy Admitted to Pupils Own 
School, Pune 

1934 

April I’asses matiiculaiion txamnia 
tiun 


1935 

13 April (joes to Euiopf with 
mothti 

1936 

28 lebtiiary Kamal.i Nchiii dies 
Indiia loins the (ongiess 

1937 

May Visits Malaysia Biiima binga 
pole, lianco, („rechoslovakta and 
Hungdiy 

1938 

February Admitted to Badminton 
School in Bristol 


Admitted to Oxfoid Member of Chi 
na Committee 


1939 

Maich tiocs to SyMt^crl nid toi tie.it 
incnt 

1942 

26 Vlarth Mni'*s Itio/c (.aiidhi 
8 August Paiiitipius 111 tilt KILL 
St ssion at Ml dud) id 
10 Septembei Impiisontd it Alla 
hah id 

1943 

H May Rih isi d tnin | id 

1944 

20 Vugiisl Rapy hoi ii iii Bombay 

1946 

14 Decembei Siniav liotn 

1947 

P II titi|) itcs in It In t woi k with ti.in 
dhl|i 

1948 

29 ianuaiy last nueting with 
Mall lima (landhi 

1953 

1 11 si VI It f ) L SSR 

1954 

20 Si pti nibei 1 omuls Balhhavan 
Bond ind t hildn n’s Nation il 
Must inn It 1 1 (11 Mill II Bhivan 

1955 

lehiu.iiy I |i eltd iiit mhei oi (on 
gu s Woiknig (oininiiitc 
19 Sc'pli inbei Bteomts i nit niliti ot 
lilt Ct nti d I hction Connniitte til 
( out I ss 

1956 

22 September I Ittttd nicinhet of 
(ciiiial Patli.iineiuaiv Boaid in 
|dati of Nelli u 


1959 

2 lebtiiaiy 1 Ittted pusident ot 
Indian N.itional Congicss 
24 Aptil Visits Kciali to sinvty 

p It tv s piospt cts 

1959 

?1 (illy Plays leading lolt mtoiging 
coalition in Kciali to ddeat com 
iniiiiisis III t Icciioii 

1960 

laniiary (ongicss session iii B.uiga 
Idle Sinittvi Rtddv takes oyci 
horn Mis t.inclhi 
8 Seplernhei Itioze t.andhi dies 
18 Noyembei Ihttici inemhei of 
Isttiirivt Bond of LNISCO 

1963 

8 iO Decembei lotus lan/inia 
Rlitxltsii /ainht I Ltliiopia Kenya 

1 \1 

1964 

Vpnl Pit ticipius in Woi hi Ian 
Nc w V OI I 

27 \lav N( iiiu dies 

2 Inly Becomes mniistci ol nitorma 
lion and bio ideasting in I .il Baliadtii 
Shasli 1 s tahintl 

liily Attends ihe Heads ol Common 
wt dill govt I t'rnents nice I •> I ondon 
20 August 1 letittl memhti ol Rajva 
Sahha iinanimmisK 

1965 

lanuarv (lOts to Madias to suiyev 
iiolstiiektn ait.IS 

23 November Rteeives the Isabella 
d 1 sioAyyaidot Italy tot outstanding 
yyurk in diplomacy 



Mn Cendhl at an exhibition In London, whan she wai a minlftfr In the Shaatri cabliwl 
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10 Jantiarv; Lai Baluitlur SlVastri 
tlies 

19 January’; Defeats Mouiiji Desai 
and is elected leudei ol the Confjiess 
Pailiamentarv Party. 

24 January: Swoin in as Piinie 
Minister. 

March: Leases on tour of Fiance. 
April: Coes to the USA. UK and 
USSR 

8-12 fjuly: Toms Yupo.slavia. USSR 
liul the UAK. 

J 4 October: Meets Tito and Nasser 
roi the Tripartite Conference 111 
Delhi. 

1967 

8 February; Attacked uhile adilii s- 
sms election nieetiiif; at Blui- 
baneswai. 

15 February: Congress retains, pow 
er, winning 281 out of 520 seats in 
Lok Sabha 

2.? February; Fleeted to Lok Saltha 
from the Rae Baieilli constituency. 
12 March: Reelected chairinaii of 
the Congress Party in Parliament. 
JllyVlarch; Sworn in as I’lime Mmis- 
iei tor the .secoiul time 

September: Tours Sri Lanka. 

*8 November: Attends the goliten 
liibilee of the Octobei Revolution in 
Moscow. 

r968 

10 February: R<i|iv Caiidln weds 


% 


The First Split 


Indira Candhi with Nijatingappa (sealed next lo her) 

A fter the untimely death of Lai Bahadur Shastri in Tashkent, it was the 
“syndicate” within the party comprising K. Kamaraj, S. K Patil, 
Atulya Ghosh and Sanjeeva Reddy who were instrumental in nominating 
Indira Gandhi to succeed him. But the “syndicate” gradually got alienated 
from her. The internal bickerings within the Congress worsened after 
Nijalingappa was elected president of the party in 1967. 

In November 1969 the 21 members of the working committee met as two 
groups of ten each; K C. Abrahaiiy,after vainly trying to avert a split, 
walked over to the Nijalingappa faction thus giving them a one-man 
majority. The last attempt for averting a split in the party was made by the 
ten Congress chief ministers on 11 November 1969 without success. The 
Nijalingappa faction met on 12 November 1969 and expelled Indira 
(jandhi but the Prime Ministei’s group met separately and claimed a 
majority. On 16 November 1969, Ram Subagh Singh was elected leader of ! 
the Congress Parliamentary Party (CPP) by the Nijalingappa faction I 
which was named the Congress (Organisation.) The special session of the ' 
AICC called by Indira Gandhi and her supporters met on 22-23 November 
1969 and elected C. Subramaniam as the interim president of the party. 
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Nationalisation of Banks 

O n 19 July 1969, the government issued an ordinance nationalising 14 
major banks to “control the heights of economy and to meet 
progressively and serve better the needs of development of the economy 
in conformity with national policy...” This was the first major economic 
move by Indira Gandhi since she became Prime Minister in 1966. It was a 
measure which showed that she intended to steer a left-of-centre path. In a 
nationwide broadcast, Mrs Gandhi said that the public ownership of major 
banks would help to eliminate the use of bank credit for speculative and 
unproductive purposes “particularly to the extent that it is encouraged at 
present by the a.ssociation of a few leading major groups with some of our 
major banks.” 

Mrs Gandhi brushed aside the criticism, that an ordinance should not 
have been issued two days before the Parliament was to meet, saying it 
called for a “swift and sudden move which could only be achieved through 
an ordinance.” It was one of'thelmosttumultuous periods in her career, as 
finance minister Morarji Desai quit following serious differences with her, 
leading to the major rift in the Congress parly. She weathered the storm 
with characteristic firmness. 



.1 May; Tours Sikkim and Bhutan. 
,|une: Visits Singapore, Australia, 
New Zealand and Malaysia. 

22 August: Promises to try for the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
Czechoslovakia. 

September-October: Visits Brazil, 
Argentina, Chile and Venezuela. 

14 October: Addresses General Ses¬ 
sion of the United Nations. 

1969 

13 January: Reshuffles cabinet' and 
creates a new ministry of foreigd 
trade and supply.* 

19 July: Most major banks of the 
country nationalised. Congress presi¬ 
dent serves show cause notice on Mrs 
Gandhi and several others 

23 July: Privy purses abolished by 
amendment of Constitution. 

29 August: V. V. Giri elected as Presi¬ 
dent after Mrs Gandhi asked her 
partymen to vote “hv conscieme” 
for him and not for the official 
candidate, Sanjeeva Reddy. 

12 November: ‘Expelled’ liom party 
memheiship by the Congress Work¬ 
ing Committee. ■" 

1 December: Jagjivaii Ram elected 
as president of Mrs Gandhi’s faction 
of the Congress, hitherto called Con- 
gress(R). and henceforth Con- 
gress(J). 

26 December; The 73rd plenary ses¬ 
sion of the ruling Congress starts tn 
Bombay. 

1970 

10 January; Formally dedicates Indi¬ 
a’s first nuclear powei station at 
Tarapur to the nation. 

28 February: Presents her first 
budget in the Lok Sabha in her 
capacity as finance minister. 

17 March: Unanimously elected 
chairman of the Congress Parliamen¬ 
tary Party. 

19 March: Inaugurates the drilling o,f 
the country’s first off-shore oil wel ** 
in the Gulf of Cambay. 

26 June: Reshuffles cabinet; takes 
up home portfolio. 

8-9 September: Addresses the silver 
jubilee session of the UNO. 

1971 

25 January; Inaugurates the new 
state of Himachal Pradesh. 

14 March; Congress!J) wins land¬ 
slide victory—350 seats out of 518. 

18 March: New union council of 
ministers headed by Mrs Gandhi is 
formed. 

9 August: India and USSR sign 20- 
year treaty* of peace, friendship and 
cooperation. 

24 October: Leaves for tour of five 
European nations and the USA for 
an exchange of views on the Baii^ 
ladesh refugee influx. ; 

3 December: State of Emergency 
declared following Pakistan’s 
treacherous attack on air bases. 




The Bangladesh War 

E arly in 1971, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman’s Awami League won the 
Pakistan general elections. But Mujibur Rahman was not allowed to 
form a government. He was arrested and the Awami League was outlawed. 

Civil war broke out in East Pakistan in March 1971 between the Pakistani 
army and the pro-“BangIadesh” civil population when Mujibur Rahman 
gave the call for total liberation of Bangladesh. Pakistani foices took over 
l4ie country and in a systematic drive killed millions of Bengalis. Over a 
quarter million refugees fled to India to escape the Pakistan army. 

Mrs Gandhi described the incidents as “tragic and agonising” and 
condemned the suppression of the movement. The mass influx of refugees 
was on an unprecedented scale. By June 1971, over five million refugees 
had crossed into India. By August, another two million had arrived and 
with the intensification of the civil war in November, the figure went upto 
nine million. 

Tension on the Indo-Pak border increased when both countries accused 
each other of armed terriforial transgressions. The Mukti Fauj, later 
renamed the Mukti Babini (a band of freedom fighters), had begun their 
operations and Pakistan alleged that Indian forces were taking part By 
August 1971, when border clashes began with Pakistani forces shelling 
boidering villages, diplomatic relations were severed 
War came on ;? Uecember 1971. Within a couple of days, the Indian army 
was deep inside East Pakistan. On 7 December, one day after India 
officially recognised Bangladesh, the Indian chief of army staff, Gen. 

Manekshaw asked the Pakistani forces to surrender. On 15 December, 

Indian forces wore outside Dacca and the next day, the Pakistani forces in 
Bangladesh siirrondered unconditionally. Mrs Gandhi announced' “Dacca' 

is now the free capital of a fiee country* Mrs Gandhi with .Sheikh ! 



The Emergency 



Mrs Gandhi with Mir Qasim during the Shah t'ommissioii liearingrS 

T he Allahabad High Court in its historic judgment on 12 June 1975, on 
an election petition filed by Raj Narain, annulled the election of Indira 
Gandhi and barred her froth contesting elections for six years. The 
judgment came at a time when the opposition campaign against the 
government launched by Jayaprakash Narain in 1974, was at its height. As 
the opposition pressure mounted, came the presidential declaration on 26 
June 1975, proclaiming a state of Emergency for, “a grave Emergency 
exists whereby the security of India is threatened by internal disturb¬ 
ances...” Later the Supreme Court set aside the judgment of the lower 
court enabling her to continue in power. For nearly two years there was no 
political activity in the country. In early 1977, Indira Gandhi called for 
general elections only to be swept out of power by the Janata Party. 


4 December; Pakist.-iii declares war 
on liidi.i. Indian <irmv enters East 
P.ikistan in support ot Mukti Buhini. 
6 December: India recognises Peo¬ 
ple's Republic ot Bangladesh in the 
l.ok Sablia Diplomatic ties with 
Pakist.ni are severed 

16 December: India declares cease¬ 
fire after Pakistani troops surrender 
in Bangladesh. 

18 December; President Gin conleis 
India’s highest honour, the Bharat 
Rama, on Mis Gandhi MPs belong¬ 
ing to all political parties felicitate 
her. 

1972 

17 March: G oes to Bangladesh 

18 March: PMs of Ituba .iiul Bang¬ 
ladesh sign joint declaration in Dha¬ 
ka to safeguard.peace, seem itv and 
freedom and territoiuil mtegntv of 
the subcontinent. 

14 June: Addresses |)lenarv session 
of UN conlereiice on Innnan enviioii- 
ineiit 

.1 .|uly: Simla agicement signed be¬ 
tween Mrs G.nulhi .iiid Bhutto 
14-15 .August; .\ddiesses nminighi 
session ot Pailiainent on the occa¬ 
sion III the 25ih annivc'isaix ot inde¬ 
pendence 

1973 

5 February: Pieseiiteil with FAO 
med.il ot honoiii. 

1974 

18 May: Imiia e.splodes her first 
nuclear ih'vice at Pokhran. 
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NAM and CHOGM 



ln(tir<i (ijiidlii uith I idil ( dslriiof C'uh.i dl Ihc- Delhi NAM In 19113 


B orh the NAM (Non Aligned Meet) held from 7 to 12 March 1983 and 
the CHOdM (Commonwealth Heads of Government Meeting) held 
from 21 to 29 Notomliei 1983 enhanced Indira Gandhi’s reputation as an 
inteinational leidei The Non Aligned Meet held in Delhi was the biggest 
ever gathcriii}' of national leaders Delegates from 99 countries and from 
the PI O (Paitstiiu Libeiation Organisation), SWAPO (South West 
Aliica Peoples t)iganisation), 60 heads of state and the UN secretary 
geneial paiticipated in the disiussions Indira Gandhi, the hostess, was 
elected the piesidem of NAM 

Both till supttpowcis were ciiticised for increasing tension in the 
Indian Ocean h< a and a wai ciimes commission to try Israel for its 
ttcatmeiit of Palesiinians was called for Some nations demanded the 
withdrawal ol Russian troops fiom Afghanistan and the Vietnamese troops 
from Kampuchea Ihc Met t .ifhimcd the pi inciples of non alignment and 
the importance of the movement in the international community The 
unity and solidarity of the non aligned countries are “all the moie 
important in the piescnt crisis,” tt said A lengthy economic declaration 
sought a comptclK nsivc action progiamme for ci onomic cooperation and 
declarations on collective action for global prosperity and self reliance 
among non aligned naiions 

Foitv two naiions attended the ninth Commonwealth Heads of Govern 
me lit mcctinc’ thaiird hs Mrs Gandhi in New Delhi The heads of 
govcinnicnt also attended a “weekend session” in Goa where they i,.sued 
a dec larat ion on international security The meet condemned the action of 
the liiikish ( jpriois and noted that the developments in Grenada had 
caused deep disquiet among them. Grave concern was expressed about the 
deterioration of the situation in South Africa and apartheid identified as a 
majoi pi oblem The nations did not reach unanimity on the international 
status of the PI.O, presence of foreign tioops in Lebanon, nuclear testing 
in the Pacilic and proposals to the South African government for 
constitutional change 1 he deterioration in the aid climate and the need to 
assist Commonwealth countries to improve debt and finance management 
capacitv were also noted 


1975 

26 Apiil 1 iktinei ot bikkim as the 
22nd state 

28 Apiil Visits lainaua 
12 June- Allahabad High ( oiiit in 
validates Mis Gandhi’s election to 
tiu 1 ok Sahha tiom Rae Baieilh in 
1971 

24 June Vacaiion bench ot Siipiemt 
Court giants Mis (.andhi stay ot the 
opeiation ol the Allahubad High 
Couil ludgmtnt and detlaies she can 
continue as PM and paiticipate in 
paihamentarv pioceedmgs without 
the right to vote pending the dispos 
dl of hei appeal bv the couit 

25 June: Emergency declaied. 


1 July Announces 20 point economic 
pt ogi amine 

7 November. Constitution bench ot 
Supieme Couit unanimousH up 
holds Mis Gaiidlu's election as PM 
tium Kae Baieilli 

1976 

28 Novembei Announces seven 
point piogiamnu toi communal in 
tegiation 

1977 

9 February: Issues statement sup 
porting SatU*is Gandhi’s five point 
piogiamme. 

21 March: Defeated from Rae Baieil 
li bv Rai Naiain of Janata Pattv as 
paitv is touted in general elections 


22 March; Submits lesignation to 
Intel im Piesideiit. Mi B D .latti 

1978 

lanuarv I lected piesideni ot hei 
taction, called Congiess(I), altet a 
split in the Indian National Con- 
gicss Leads paitv to victoiv in 
Asseniblv polls in Kainataka and 
Aiidhia Piadesh 

13 Match. Shah Commission places 
Intel im lepoit hctoie Pailiainent 

8 Novembei I lected fiom Chikma 
galui bv a huge tiiaigin 

21 Novenibc'r Inipiisoiied once 
again on lecoiurnendation of the pii 
vilegi committee 

26 Decembei Released tioni Iihar 
tail 

1979 

6 Mav Saniav (,ancihi attested in 
luckpow foi violating Section 144 
28 Julv Chaiaii Singh elected as 
Piime Miiiistci 

20 August Congiess(l) withdiaws 
suppoit to Chaim Singh nunistiv, 
which It signs 

22 August 1 ok Sahha dissolved and 
Pic side ms Rule pioniiilgatccl 

20 Dctembei 1)« Un High Couit 
(iicige dcclaics Mis (.aiulhi and Pia 
nal) Mukhcin mnoccni despite not 
signing Shah C oiiirtiission lepoit 

1980 

7 January Mis (laiidhi wins with 
huge ina)oi itv ti oin both Rae Baic illi 
and Medak Samav (.aiidhi also wins 
Horn A met hi 

9 lanuarv ( ongicss(l) aihitvcs two 
thuds maioiitv in Lok Sahha 

14 Januaiv Mis Gandhi takes oath 
as Piinie Miiiislei lot tourth time 
18 January: Assam agitation tuins 
violent, army called out 

22 January: Haryana CM Bhajan Lai 
defects to Congiess(l) with 37 MLAs 

23 January' Saniav Cjandhi dies in 
ail Cl ash 

13 April PM holds talks with Assam 
students in Guwahati Her proposal 
on foieigners’ issue rejected 

14 April. Attempt on hei life in 
Parliament House Knife thiower 
attested 

1 June: Congiess(l) wins majority m 
UP, MP, Gujdtat, Rajasthan, Punjab, 
Maharashtra and Oiissa Assembly 
elections AIADMK wins majority in 
Tamil Nadu 

15 June More ministeis added to 
union cabinet 

12 July Congress(I) attains absolute 
majority in Rajya Sabha 
12 August. Allahabad High Court 
dismisses election petition against 
PM 

1981 

3 FebiHiary: Mrs Gandhi visits the 
Minicoy Islands 
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Mrs Gandhi’s Return to 
Power in 1980 



Mrs (iandhi addressing a gathering 


I n January 1980, the general elections to the Lok Sabha saw a landslide 
victory for the Congress!I), which won 151 of the 542 Lok Sabha seats. 
This was in sliarp contrast to the 1977 elections, when the Congress had 
siiffeird a defeat at the hands of the Janata Party led by Morarji Desai. 
Mrs tlandhi’s electoral campaign was based on the deed for a strong and 
stable government 

The loss in popularity of the Janata Party can be attributed to the 
toiUJiiued infighting within the party. Matters came to a head in July 1979, 
ivheii the Janata government of Morarji Desai was forced to resign. Then 
Cliaran .Singh was asked to head a caretaker government with Congress 
support In August 1979. the Congress withdrew its support to the Charan 
Singh government which was dismissed. 


19 Match: PM asks civil supplies 
minister V.C. Shukla to resign. 

15 April: Talks with Mrs Thatcher. 

17 April: Bid to sabotage Air-lndia 
plane in which Mis Candhi was to 
travel abroad from 5 May. 

9 August; Secretaries of central 
ministries reshuffled. Leaves for 
African tour. 

16 October: Bombay High Court 
freezes funds of Indira Pratibha Pra- 
tishihan and Konkan Unnali Mitra 
Mandal. 

9 November: Delivers McDougall 
lecture at FAO, meets Pope. 

12 November: In Paris, France offers 
easy credit to buy Mirage fighters. 

20 November: PM rules out replace¬ 
ment of Aiitulay, Maharashtra CM. 
26 November: Meets Akali leaders, 
who promise re.stiaint. 

1982 

3 January: PM announces three- 
point programme to remedy unem¬ 
ployment among scientists at inau¬ 
guration of 69th session of Indian 
Science Congress in Mysore. 

12 January: Maharashtra CM Antu- 
lay’s resignation accepted. 

IS January; PM reshuffles cabinet 
Prariab Mukheijee given finance 
portfolio. R. Venkataraman given 
defence Announces new 20-point 
economic programme. 

28 April: Postpones visit to USA and 
USSR in view of Presidentlal elec¬ 
tions 

2 May: Urs’ aides join Congress!I). 
15 July: C iani Zail Singh elected 
President. 

25 July: Zail Singh swotn in 

3 September: Mrs Gandhi makes 
major reshuffle in her cabinet. 
Antulay and Buta Singh dropped 
from CWC. 

9 September: Goes to Srinagar fol¬ 
lowing death ol Sheikh Abdullah. 

18 September: Goes to the USSR. 

29 September: Holds talks with Mrs 
Thatcher in New Delhi 

17 October: Rules out nud term poll 
at a speech in Jhansi. 

22 October; PM’s emis^ry, Swaran 
Singh, meets Akali leaders to yiave 
way for direct talks with centre 

30 OctobertWrites to Pakistan Presi¬ 
dent Zia-iil Haq requesting Mrs 
Bhutto’s release for ireatmeiii 
abroad 

I November; Meets President Zia in 
New Delhi. 

14 November: Leaves for Moscow to 
attend Biezhnev’s funeral. 

1983 

29 January; Inducts V B Reddy and 
V P Singh into her cabinet, drops 
Kedar Pande and elevates Buta 
•Sifigh to cabinet rank. 

II February: Reshuffles ministry 
again. 

7 March: The 101-nation Seventh 


Non-Aligned Summit begins. Mrs 
Gandhi takes over chairmanship 
from Piesident Fidel Castro of Cuba. 

24 March; Announces the formation 
of a commission to review centre- 
state relations headed by Justice 
K.S Sarkaria, 

25 March: Decorated with the Olym¬ 
pic gold order by IOC president. 

X.1 September: CHOGM opens under 
the chairmanship of Mrs Gandhi. 

6 October; Punjab under President’s 
tule. 

1 December: Mrs Gandhi and Nancy 
Reag;ui chosen chairpersons for the 
cultural exchange agreement .signed 
between USA and India in 
Washington. 

1984 

3 January: 71st Indian Science Con¬ 
gress held m Ranchi Mrs Gandhi 
appeals to .scientists to ensure that 
then actions “saved peace.” 

22 January: In an interview with the 
Associated Pi ess, Mrs Gandhi 
alleges iliaf tlie USA cultivated dic- 
tatoiship round the world while dis¬ 
playing indifference and double 
standards towards India. 

28 February: In a statement on Pun¬ 
jab Mrs Gandhi says that “our fight 
is against extremists, not any par¬ 
ticular party or group." 

7 Apnl: Mrs Gandhi visits Libya and 


Tunisia for talks intended to focus on 
the West Asia situation and the Iran- 
Iraq war. 

April: Mrs Gandhi make.s changes in 
the central cabinet portfolios. 

29 March; Cungress(i) makes an im¬ 
pressive gain winning 47 out of 72 
seats in the Rajya Sabha biennial 
poll 

3 June:Mrs Gandhi’s appeal to the 
Akali Dal to call off their non-coop¬ 
eration agitation in Punjab is re¬ 
jected. 

5 June: Army deployment against 
the terrorists in Punjab. 

19 July: Central cabinet reshuffled. 
Narasimha Rao takes home portfolio 
from P.C. Sethi while Mrs Gandhi 
keeps foreign affairs with herself. 

20 July: Mrs Gandhi opens the head¬ 
quarters of the newly formed South¬ 
ern Air Command of the lAF, the 
fifth in the country. 

6 October: Mrs Gandhi states cate¬ 
gorically that she is not in favour of 
switching over ^to the presidential 
system of government. 

21 October; In Amethi, Mrs Gandhi 
declares, “Every citizen of this coun¬ 
try is my son or daughter...My sole 
aim is to keep the country unhed.” 

31 October: Mrs Gandhi ii. gunned 
down by her own bt^yguards. 
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DMK of the 
North? 

T Hb paitv launtheil bv 
C h a u d h a I V C h a i a n 
Singh and his loliciwers on 
21 Ottobti was to rtinain 
a namcltss cntitv till M 
Oclobci But when tht 
mtdiamtn pressed toi a 
name, a handout was sent 
by the Lok Dal office ab 
out an houi alter the pi ess 
coiifeience was over The 
handout announced that 
the name of the new paity 
was the Dalit Mazdoor 
Kisan Paity (DMK Paitv) 
While a name had been 
assigned to the new paitv. 
It may be worthwhile to 
put on record the opening 
remarks of Chaudhary 
Chaian Singh who spoke 
loi two minutes in the be 
ginning of the pn ss con 
teienco and theicaltei left 
the dais to Ml Hemwati 
Nandan Bahuguna The 
Chaudhaiy said ‘ I he Lok 
Dal most of whose mem 



( haudbarv ( haran Singh 

bets are present heie ind 
the Dtmoeiatie Socialist 
Party and the Rashtma 
Congiess whose membt is 
.lie also picsenr h.ue di 
cided to foim a new poll 
tieal paity We will give it 
a new name aftei ceitani 
other fi lends who have de 
elded to loin us aetiinlly 
)oin us ’ Chaudhaiy Devi 
I al of Haryana who had 
patted eompanv wHh 
Chaian Singh two years 
ago complaining against 
Charan Singhs “style ot 
functioning” was picsent 


at the press eonfeienee 
He spoke tia behall of him 
self So weie tin Biliai 
leader Ml Kaipoori 1 ha 
kill (aiiothei foimei lok 
Dll niembei) and Kuin 
bhaiam Atva of Raias 
than who along with De vi 
I al aie now deseiting the 
lanata paitv But in the 
piess eonleiinee ( haian 
Singh did not p i\ much 
attention to Devi 1 al It 
was Bahuguna who 
biought Devi 1 al into the 
pietuii on 1 lew 
occasions 




Friendly 

I t may be appiopiiate to 
leeall some confidential 
eoriespondenee between 
cabinet ministers of l‘)78 
vintage on the oeeasior of 
the Charm Singh 
Bahuguna alliance As un 
ion home ministei (who is 
privy to all intelligence re 
ports), Charan Singh 
wrote to Prime Ministei 
Morarji Desai (letter No 
l/HM(R)/78 dated 2 April 
1978) that the activities of 
his ministerial colleague 
Ml Bahuguna “cannot but 
bring the government into 
disrepute and lead to the 
ruination of the Janata 
Party ” He complained to 
the then Prime Minister 
that Bahuguna was siis 
pected to be the force be 
hipd the publication of 
two pamphlets from Luck 
now which had “painted” 
the Chaudhary “in the dar 
kest possible colours ” 



M \ Hahiigiin.i 


‘He IS legaidcd in some 
elides as an agent ol the 
K C B (Soviet In t e111 
gence) the then home 
ministt I said ot Bahuguna 
On ?0 h'oe 1978 (haian 
Singh It signed fium the 
Desai cabinet It was then 
safe enough tot Bahuguna 
to be outraged On 10 July, 
almost three months after 
theChaudhary had levelled 
the charges, the then pet 
roleum, chemicals and fer- 


tiliscis ministei Bahuguna 
wtotc to Ml Desai (lettei 
No 4191/ViP(Pt I ) 78 
dated 10 iulv 1978) that 
Chaian Singhs ‘entire 
thinking about me is hasi 
callv vicious ’ On the 
chaigc legarding KGB 
links Ml Bahuguna re 
tolled forcefullv “If the 
home minister of a country 
makes this charge without 
ulequate oi possible 
proof It only needs a care 
till thought whether in 
such a pel son trust or 
chaige IS in safe hands” 
Bahuguna went on to de 
scribe Charan Singh as 
Ndicissus, the mythologic 
al character who fell in 
love with his own image 
Chaudhary sahab 

IS in Narcissus - hke love 
with himself, therefore he 
cannot see anv good in any 
other person ” Does now 
“Nanctssus” see Bahugu 
na’s reflection too’ Will 
the love disappear as 
soon as the reflection 
fades’ 


Auspicious 

Anniversary 

C haian Singh desciibed 
21 Octobei as an ‘au 
spicious dav while laun 
clung the new paitv be 
caust? It was tPe 
anniveisarv of the forma 
tion of the A?ad Hind Taut 
bv Subhash Chandia Bose 
The dav also happened to 
be the fifth annivetsarv ol 
H N Bahuguna’s uncere 
mnnious sacking by the 
then Piime Minister Char 
an Singh on the eve of 
Diwdii III 1979 While the 
two Ic.ideis fioin LP have 
come together on the eve 
ol Diwali this yeai in 1979 
linance ministei Bahugu 
na w IS diopped from the 
union cabinet a day before •' 
Diw.ili Ihereaf 

tei within a month Bahu 
gun i loiiicd the Congies 
s(I) When Bahuguna w.is 
asked on 21 Oclobei 1984 
how long his alliance with 
ihi ( haudharv would last 
he said 1 Ol as long as 
(lod (icinuts us to live ’ If 
that sounds like a mar 
II igi vow (till death do us 
pait) It was pi’ihaps 
qipiopi late it is a mat 
I lagc ot convenience 

lailpiece Heard on the 
capitaf giapevine what 
does DMKP stand fot The 
c/a/it (oppressed) of the 
party could well be 
Chaudhaiy Devi Lai and 
his men in Haryana who 
have loined the paity de 
spite their long running 
feud with the Chaian 
Singh Idts of UP The maz 
door (worker) of the party 
will be our “socialist” 
friend,H N Bahuguna 
who has already begun 
drafting a new 99 pbint 
programme for the party 
And the kisan undoubted 
ly is Chaudhary Charan 
Singh whose policies are 
conditioned by his concern 
for the landed peasantry 
But will the landless 
labouier of the Chaudhary 
Jagjivan Ram—ex 
pected to join the party 
soon’ 

O. E. Mtmpuddln 
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CONSPIRACY 


AN IN-DEPTH INVESTIGATION 


Who was 
responsible for 
Mrs Gandhi\s 
assassination ? 
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At the Receiving 
End 

I iorvived the Muslun-Hindu-Sikh 
killings of i94b-47.1 saw the Hin¬ 
du Scanty Shahalnvi in Lahore go up 
in -imoke lad heard staccato fire of 
-iiaciiine guns auned at Muslims of 
the Multan Road area. I spent sl'-ep- 
kss nights listening to mobs yelling 
Anah-o-Akhar irom ore side 
antv-ered by Bniey so Nihsel. Sft Sri 
«':a/und Hor jriar Mahadev from the 
? hrr All th 'ee cimmunities pnc- 
the glory if God bef're slit- 
png rach othci's throrts 
all 'his 1 sr>/ and heard from a safe 
distan'e and only felt -e-rofelv roa- 
ce’“'<'d Tv.th —hrt was gTir, on 
Not in my most ‘cTifsing rtght- 
-no"‘s did I sisupli's that 1 msglit 
hn-e to eypentnoe he mire kind of 
bad dream aga»n \rd more 'o be at 
the re'eivinf o id Tt bf-gan v’lihin an 
hour after MiS Gandhi's death was 
confirmed and continued for three 
nights and days For a crime commit¬ 
ted by two Sikhs the entire commun¬ 
ity of over 12 millions was branded 
as criminals deserving the sentence 
of death and confiscation of proper¬ 
ty The Hindus said- “The Sikhs had 
asked for what came to them.” The 
Sikhs said “Her assassination was 
on the cards after ’Operation Bluer 
star.’ She brought it on her own 
head.” “Violence is the ultimate 
obscenity,” 1 replied, “I cannot talk 
to men who wield guns.” 

It began with the arrival by truck 




of a gang of boys led by the Congres- 
s.f) president of a neighbouring 
locality shouting: “Indira Gandhi 
Zindabad” Admirable sentimenti 
Even more appropriate was their 
chant: “Jab taksooraj chsndrahega/ 
Indira tera naam rahega (As long as 
sun and moon remain/So long will 
survive Indira’s name).” Then the 
chanting changed to “Khoon ka bad- 
la kboon sey leyngey (we will 
avenge blood with blood).” Whose 
blood? Mine? I did not have long to 
wait for the answer. The gang sur¬ 
rounded the gurdwara adjoining my 
apartment, smashed its door with 
crowbars, dragged out the old grey 
bearded granthi (priest) and 
roughed him up. They threw out the 
holy Granth with its silk wrappings, 
canopy, carpet as well as the gran¬ 
thi's quilts, his steel trunk of clothes 



Sikh refugees at a gurdwara during the 
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into the open and made a bonfire of 
them. We gaped at the goings-on 
with unbelieving eyes but none of us 
dared to intervene. Besides, the 
granthi was not popular with his 
neighbours. He was an aggressive 
chap who insisted on saying his 
prayers in the early hours of the 
morning into a loudspeaker at full 
blast. Tlie gang departed, taking the 
gurdwara money box amid shouts of 
"Indira Gandhi Zindabad.” 

There was an'eene interlude of 
two hou“s before the slogan shout mg 
gang re-'urned This tune it went for 
the garage of a Sikh mec hanic mui h 
liked and i pspected by all who dealt 
with him They siphoned petrol out 
of a car, sprinkled it on the seats, 
flung a lighted match in it and de¬ 
parted as the car went up in flanits 
This time the neighbours came 
round to dowse the flames lest their 
own cats and homes catch file On«.e 
more came the eet le stillness and the 
evening gloom heightened by the 
smouldering umbers of the cremdted 
car 

They came again at night This 
time to set fiie to a godown full of 
motor tyres owned bv a Sikh And 
again in the early hours of the morn¬ 
ing to set fire to another car and loot 
Sikh shops in the neighbouring 
market. 

I awaited my turn 1 felt like a 
partridge in a partridge shoot wait¬ 
ing to be flushed out of cover and 
shot on the wing. For the first time I 
realised what Jews must have felt in 
Nazi Germany, what Indian Muslims 
must have felt in not-torn Bhiwandi, 
Jalgaon, Moradabad, Ranchi and 
elsewhere. For the first time I under¬ 
stood what words like pogrom, holo¬ 
caust and genocide really meant I 
was no longer a member of an over- 
privileged community but of ore 
which was the object of dire hate. As 
day long my telephone rang. “They 
are burning our gurdwara, can’t you 
do anything? They have looted our 
shops, can’t you do anything? They 
have killed all Sikhs in our neigh- j 
bourlng mohallas, can’t you do any¬ 
thing? There are scores of Sikh corp¬ 
ses ^ng along the rail track, can’t 
you do anything?” In my turn I rang 
up everyone 1 knew from the com¬ 
missioner of police, the Lt. Governor, 
the home minister, right up to Rash- 
trapati Bhavan. The only help I re¬ 
ceived was in the form of advice: 
“Get out of your place and hide with 
your Hindu friends. At least you will 
be able to save your hfe. Get Mt 
before the funeral procession stad s. 
That is when the mobs may become 
violent.” Impotent advice from a 
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bunch of slow-witted men! Such 
Lthings had never happened during 
■Hjitish rule. With the first outbreak 
violence armed police went into 
action; when it fired, it fired to kill. 

I If the army was summoned it put 
I down riots within a few minutes with 
an iron hand. In Delhi it took the 
authorities over 24 hours to realise 
that the police and the para-military 
•forces were unwilling (not incapable 
but unwilling) to put down the rio¬ 
ters. Curfew was announced but nev¬ 
er imposed; shoot at sight autho¬ 
rised. but never executed; extensive 
patrolling was more heard over All- 
Mjfdia Radio and Doordarshan than 
|Ken with the eyes. The kiMing 
Sfissumed the proportion of a geno¬ 
cide of the Sikh community. 

“Get out of your place” wa - the 
advice. But go where and how^ Ihey 
were killing Sikhs on trains, buses, 
taxis, scooters, 1 could not even get 
to Palam airport because gangs 
wanted to ambush them. 

I had half-an-hour to pack up. I 
wrenched off the name plate from 
my door. What could I take with me 
from my home where I had lived ever 
^ice I had been driven out of Pakis- 
i||||PI? Ultimately, I decided to leave 
■^erything and in my overnight bag 
np>/ put in the manuscript of a 
nearly completed novel. They could 
have all the rest: the two score books 
I have written and the few thousand 
I have collected, the TV set, tape 
recorders, clocks, watches, clothes, 
carpets, furniture, paintings every¬ 
thing. They could have the bloody 
lot. Thirty-seven years ago, I left the 
same kind of stuff to Pakistan; now I 
would leave it to Hindustan. 

Romesh Thapar bundled us into 
the car of a diplomat. We found 
sanctuary in the home of Rolf and 
Jeanne Gauffin of the Swedish 
Embassy. In my own homeland 1 had 
become a refugee. I was deprived of 
my birthright to mourn over the 
<*ssassination of my Prime Minister, 
tdnstead, 1 mourned the deaths of 
►Thousands of men who were killed 
for no other reason than they hap¬ 
pened to belong to the same com¬ 
munity as the Prime Minister’s assas- 


Brahma 

Chellaney 

I n a couniry where the right to life 
is frequently in jeopardy one can- 
nc't get too excited over the intru¬ 
sions into the freedom of the press. 
Little notice has therefore been 
taken of the case of young (26) 
Brahma Chellaney, reportei of the 


Associated Press. He happened to be 
the only journalist, Indian or foreign 
who the Punjab admitiistration over¬ 
looked throwing out from Amritsar 
when ‘Operation Bluestar' was car¬ 
ried out. What he saw of the battle 
was from a distance and therefore 
did not report on it. But he did get to 
see the aftermath, corpses being car¬ 
ried away in garbage vans, their 
mass cremations and above all met 
doctors who had carried out some of 
the post-mortems. He was able to file 
twelve stories datelined, Amritsar. 
He was as faithful in reporting what 
he saw and heard as any honest 
journalist should have done. He was 
the first to report that the casualties 
were over three times the figure of 
about 300 first put out by the govern¬ 
ment and that the dead included 
women and children—which the gov¬ 
ernment first denied but later admit¬ 
ted. He was also the only one to 
divulge post-mortem reports men¬ 
tioning that many corp.ses had their 
hands tied behind their backs and 
had been shot in the head, evidently 
in cold blood. Chellaney’s reports 
were widely published in American 
and British papers causing acute 
embarrassment to our diplomatic 
representatives. They denounced 
Chellaney’s reporting as “packs of 
lies” without being able to contra¬ 
dict his facts. On the contrary, Chel¬ 
laney’s figure of civilian dead as over 
1,200 was more than confirmed by 
the statement made by no less a 
person than the present Prime Minis¬ 
ter, Mr Rajiv Gandhi, that the army 
itself had lost more than 700 men (as 
against the White Paper’s figure of 
92). Likewise, photostat copies of 
post-mortem reports substantiating 
Chellaney’s assertion were pub¬ 
lished by The Indian Express and 
Surya. 

However, more than a month after 
Chellaney filed his reports, the PRO 
of the Punjab government who had 
escorted Chellaney round Amritsar 
was persuaded to file an FIR and 
unbailable warrants of arrest issued 
against him. The matter is now with 
the Supreme Court with retired Jus¬ 
tice Tarkunde and Soli Sorabji 
appearing for Chellaney and the 
Press Guild. The Supreme Court’s 
verdict will go a long way in deciding 
whether or not a pressman can per¬ 
form his duties as dictated by his 
conscience. 

Now that the White Paper has 
been discredited it is important to. 
get to know the truth about events in 
Punjab: Akali perfidy, Bhindran- 
wale’s murderous role, ‘Operation 
Bluestar’ and the army role in the 
state. What we need is a high- 
powered independent judicial in- 
<|uirv into the whole affair. 
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India is in Tr ouble 

T he covei story, The Crisis of In- 
rfir<» (21 27 October) was thought 
ptevoking It IS quite clear that India 
IS in trouble —I tally agree with Kul 
dip Nayar, Romesh Thapar, Raj 
Ki ishna and James Tiaub Your cov- 
iM transparency was also eye 
catching and congratulations to M J 
Akbai for his new column I am 
proud to say that nobody can keep a 
good magazine like Sdnoav down 
MuvVtiin Rd/an, RanUu 
• Kuldip Nayar’s article is balanced 
and revealing The cover photograph 
ot Indira Gandhi is excellent 1 wel 
come the new Si'ndav 
,S Ildvatasi, Madras 
• The new Sindas has rfeallv 
changed with the changing tastes of 
its leaders The 21 Octobei issue was 
marvellous and deserves appretia 
non The Teasers pages are really 
thought provoking 
R Pidhhu, Madras 
• India was in tiouble, is in trouble 
and will 1 m' in trouble It is nothing 
but the sheei crisis of India 
Alta Mishra, Cuttack 
• Kuldip Nayar has rightly criticised 
the governmt nt tor dragging its feet 
on the Punjab issue lor over three 
years Mr Nayar is sore about the 
non functioning of Sant Longowal’s 
phone on I lutie because he wanted 
to contact Mrs Gandhi to discuss 
ways to flush out extiemists from the 
Golden lemple What prevented 
Sant Longowal from seeking the cen 
tre’s assistance during the six 
months pnoi to I June^ Sikh leadeis 
want Hindus in Punjab to be treated 
as second class citizens Instead of 
appeasing Sikh leadeis for votes 
facts should be faced and the rot 
stemmed in the border state as the 
Sikhs are hobnobbing with Pakis 
tanis 

B R Nanda. Lu'know 
• The i over story analysed well the 
cuirent dismal political scenario in 
the country Although there has 
been a clear political awakening and 
the people are sensitive to subtle 
changes, mass illiteracy and poverty 
as Well as religious sentiments are 
sure to bo exploited by self seeking 
politicians with their money power 
It IS true that we have to elect “men 
who are committed to the future and 
not to themselves ” But where can 
we find such leaders so long as bane 
of defection is not totally removed 
Herein comes the necessity of im 
plementmg the much-talked about 
electoral reforms 
A H Subramanian, Faridabad 



A Priceless Magazine 


A fter about six months of self- 
proclaimed silence, Sunday 
(21—27 October 1984) is back on the 
stands to the delight of all readers. 
The new get up will certainly make 
the magazine more popular. 
Srinivasan Umashankar, Nagpur 

• The much-awaited reappearance 
of Sunday has delighted me. Of par¬ 
ticular interest was the Teasers col¬ 
umn I wish my favourite magazine a 
prosperous future 
Shyamal Gupta, Burdwan 

• The first issue of Sunday after a 
lapse of SIX months was indeed a 
surprise Not only was the cover 
glossy, the editorial content has also 
improved markedly. The articles by 
Kuldip Nayar, Romesh Thapar, Raj 
Krishna and Lt Gen Sinha were 
very interesting and informative I 
only hope that Sunday will live up to 
such standards in future. 

And Kumar Ojha, Miuaffarpur 

• Every reader like me had missed 
Sunday during the crisis in Punjab 
and the happenings in Andhra 
Pradesh and Kashmir I feel relieved 
with Sunday coming back 
Ramachandra Tripathy, Madras 

• It was nice to have Sunday back in 
circulation 

Ramanand Sharma, Bangalore 

• Sunday is a Very Important 
Periodical (VIP) to all its readers. No 
one can afford to miss it even for a 
week 

CR Hanharan, Cochin 


• Sunday has reappeared with &n 
issue every word of which reflects 
the high standards of journalism set 
by it six years ago. 

X. Lakshtkanta Sharma, Imphal 

• The republication of Sunday was 
like a shower after a hot summer 
day. I pray for its health and long 
life. 

Rudra Dutta Satapathi, Rourkela 

• Our long and patient wait has at 
last been rewarded. Sunday i$ back 
and that too with a new look. Long 
live our beloved magazine. 

O.P. Bajaj, JaOalpur 

• The republication of Sunday is 
news itself. Congratulations to all 
connected with the magazine. 
Pattukkottai Dhanapal, Silambava- 
langadu (Tamil Nadu) 

e Once again, Sundays are going to 
be exciting! 

D.J. Patro, Bhubaneswar 

• The 21—27 Octeber issue of Sun¬ 
day was better, brighter and more 
eye-catching. It offers a deeper in¬ 
sight. 

S.N Uey, Gorakhpur 

• Sunday’s absence during the pas,t 
months was a loss Now that Sunday 
IS back, I have regamed a lost trea¬ 
sure. 

V.R. Chandran, Madras 

• I am glad to note that Sunday has 
been revived 

Arthur Devapitchaimalarayam, 
Tirunelveli 

• I was glad to buy my copy of 
Sunday. ^ these days, I felt really 
bad in not being able to read my 
favourite magazine. Readers will not 
mind the price rise as Sunday is 
priceless. 

V.N. Narayanaswamy, Madras 

• After a long wait, we have got our 
Sunday again. Hope Sunday will live . 
up to its glorious past. 

Debjit MuJeherjee, Nadia 

• Sunday’s reappearance after a 
long wait was very welcome. We 
came to know that the illegal strike 
by some workers of the Ananda 
Bazar Group of Publications was the 
reason behind its sudden disappear¬ 
ance. Sunday cannot be replaced by 
any other magazine. 

Sumitava Ghosal, Calcutta 

• Congratulations to Sunday for hit¬ 
ting the stands again. After reading 
the article Spiralling Prices, the 
price hike seems justified. 

K.P. Andavan, Gobichettipalayam 
South (Tamil Nadu) s 
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^HlBy I refer to Udayan Sharma’s 
Ivlarticle. Going, Going, Gone (22- 
28 April, 1984). It is a matter of 
grave concern to me both as a reader 
and as one of the subjects of the 
article that a magazine of your repu¬ 
tation and circulation should see fit 
to publish a whole page based on 
complete fabrications. While one 
must grant, albeit regretfully, a cer¬ 
tain degree of “journalistic licence” 
to add spice to local gossip, I would 
**'lce to^draw your attention to the 
I that the reputation of a publica- 
r depends largely on the minimal 
of such license. 

(ay I set the record straight about 
the following: 

I am not competent to and do not 
“advise” Rajiv Gandhi, MP, on mat- 
tersrelating to the political situation 
in UP. 

I neither need nor have a group of 
‘supporters’ to act on behalf or be 
guided by my advice. 

I have not had and do not have the 
temerity to propose or support candi- 
for such eminent positions as 
‘lief ministership of a state, 
future reference I would be 
^ ^^ateful if you or your repre- 
s^tative would be kind enough to 
check the position with me in situa¬ 
tions where you may see fit to pub- 


Journalistic Licence 



lish an article concerning or involv¬ 
ing me. You may rest assured that 1 
will have no hesitation in telling you 
the truth. 

Aruji Singb, MP, New Delhi 
Udayan Sharma replies; The address 
given on the letter of Mr Arun Singh, 
MP, IS 2-A Motilal Nehru Marg This 
distinguished single-storeyed struc¬ 
ture was known to the people of 
Delhi as Mr Rapv Gandhi's peisonal 
office till 31 October 1984 Mr Arun 
Singh may like to maintain a low 
profile, as is evident fiom his not 
using the letter-head of a Memhet at 
Parliament, but the fact remains that 
he IS one of Mr Rajiv Gandhi's close 
friends and an adviser since the last 
two years If he did not advise Mr 
Gandhi on political matteis. then 
what was his role in the private 
office of Mr Gandhi'^ Was he en 
trusted with some othei wotk con 
sidering Mr Singh's backgiound as a 
successful business manager^ Now 
that Mr Gandhi is the Piime Minis 
ter, one wishes Mr Singh would con 
tinue to advise his schoolfriend, be¬ 
cause since 1982, when he moved to 
Delhi after leaving his tob in Calcut¬ 
ta, Mr Arun Singh has gained the 
reputation of being a veiy polite 
person—an image which othet aides 
of Mr Gandhi have failed to protect 


Unjustified Allegation 


I was shocked at the vituperative 
language used by Kuldip Nayar in 
his article. Three Master Turncoats 
(21-27 October). My good friends 
Shri Dinesh Singh and Shri K.C. Pant 
are quite capable of looking after 
themselves, but as for myself I must 
point out that Mr Nayar’s comments 
are entirely distoned and malicious. 
I have not on a sin^e occasion 
changed political parties. I joined 
th^lndian National Congress in 1967 
l^en I resigned as Governor of Jam- 
Vu & Kashmir, and I contested and 
won four successive general elec¬ 
tions on the Congress tickets, 
although during this period the party 
split in 1969 and 1979. Since 1980 I 
have sat in the Lok Sabha as an 
Independent. 

In fact, far from being opportunis¬ 
tic, in 1977 and 1980 I won against 
the then political wdves. In 1977, 
Shrimati Indira Gandhi and all her 
cabinet colleagues from north India 
were defeated by the Janata Party 
except for m 3 rself. In 1980 there was 
a massive Conmessfl) wave, and 
although I was bitterly opposed by 
tteir electoral ally, the Nation^ 


Conference, I retained my seat with 
a comfortable majority as a Congres- 
s(U) candidate. That I have stuck to 
my convictions is a matter of record, 
not opmion, and I have enjoyed the 
confidence of my voters in the 
Udhampur parliamentary consti¬ 
tuency who have consistently sup¬ 
ported me for the last 18 years. As 
for the shrill adjectives used by 
Kuldip Nayar in his article, I would 
rather not comment except to say 
that his astounding assertion that my 
election is a “slur on the people” is 
itself a slur on Indian journalism, 
and unworthy of a veteran journalist 
who has been given the privilege to 
write regularly in your esteemed 
magazine. 

Dr Karan Singh, MP (Lok Sabha), 
New Delhi 

• There are a number of defectors 
in Indian politics but Kuldip Nayar 
has mentioned only three of them. 
What these turncoats practise is the 
politics of convenience. They sit on 
the fence and jump on to whichever 
bandwagon they find suitable. These 
leaders are just after power. 

Husain E. Beguwala, Bombay 



Role of the Army 

L t Gen. Sinha's article (Army Can¬ 
not Restore Normalcy, 21-27 
October) made good reading. The 
continued presence of the army in 
Punjab IS a grave threat to the unity 
of this country For, regular contact 
with the population of Punjab will 
make the army vulnerable and com¬ 
munal , which thus far the army had 
been free of One can well imagine 
the performance of such a faction- 
ridden army in the face of any exter¬ 
nal threat to the nation. 

Seema Alavi, New Delhi 

• Lt Gen Sinha has not understood 
the import of P. S Bhinder’s state¬ 
ment No kar sewa vehicles were 
operating before the military action. 
Bhinder clearly meant that the 
weapons were planted later to blame 
the Sikhs. The government’s protege 
Santa Singh lent help in planting 
these weapons The terrorists only 
had small arms and a single bazooka*. 

For the military action in the Gol¬ 
den Temple, the Congress govern¬ 
ment would always have to hang its 
head in shame. 

There is no animosity between 
Hindus and Sikhs 
Ram Dayal, Delhi Cantonment 


Letters which do not have the full 
names and addresses of the corres¬ 
pondents will not be considered for 
publication—Editor 
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Arms and the Police 


f "' ' I B help 

Ishuddering 
^91 when 1 read head 

Not only because 

SHfif nHCr become so bad 

IH Jj that such an 

T ill order has had to 

be issued, but also because it could 
mean a hazatd to mtnv innocent 
people loi, police marksmanship 
has become so pathethic that often it 
IS bystandeis and not rioters, who 
arc hit 

Not long ago in Oelhi when police 
filed on a mob the only casualties 
were some passcngeis in a passing 
bus Irec|ucntly we have reports of 

f eent people in their houses 
g hit by bullets when police fire 
oteis in the stieeis So much so 
'if then IS a not in your street 
the police arine, you will hase 
to tom the lanks of the tiotcrs than 
sit peacefully in yout home 
Apparently the police ait not well 
trained in the use of rheir puns One 
leason is that there are too many 
types of weapons given to them and 
they do not have enough ammunition 
for filing practice Over the past lew 
■yeais there has been i shortige of 
even tmmunition Recenllv the 
directoi gem i al of polite Madhya 
Piadtsli sent in urgent message to 
the centre toi the supply of 303 
ammunition, the lack of which had 
resulted m firing practice being can 
celled “Needless to say this affects 
id^'erseh the tiling efficiency of the 
l^wans in the long run, ’ he wrote 
ft'The basic detect is that there is no 
definite weapon policy for the police 



fortes Different states have diffe 
rent types of weapons and even the 
central police forces aie haphazardly 
equipped Police in the states use the 
303 rifle, the 410 musket, the 4‘>‘> 
pistol and the 38 revolver In addi 
tion, the state armed police use the 
TMG and stengun, central paia 
military fortes like the Border Secur 
ity force (BSF) and the Cential 
Reset ve Police Force (CRPD use the 
7 62 iifle the stengun and the Tho 
mpson submachine gun 
With such a wide variety of 
weapons, it is no wonder that piovi 
Sion of ammunition has become a 
problem This matter was discussed 
by the inspectors genei al of polit e at 
their annual conference moit than 
two years ago The result is that 
availability ot ammunition now de 
tei mines what type of weapons are 
to be used and not the situatior that 
has to be handled 
The problem of the centre is that 
the army, the sole supplier ol 301 
r.fles and ammunition, has stopped 
pioducing them after it switched 
over to 7 62 SLRs Ihe ordnance 
depaitment has set up an assembly 
line lor the manufactuii of 303 
ammunition tor the police in the 
country but production is much less 
than what is needed Pei force the 
police in different states have to cut 
down rheir indents 

The home ministry’s bureau ot 
police research and development 
which cooidinaies such things, 
should have worked out some expan 
Sion programmes with the armv but 
as is the practice in the government. 
It wants a separate set up under the 
police The suggestion is to establish 
an ordnance factory “undei the 
administrative control” of a central 






A polkcman takes aim at rioters in Delhi recently 


police organisation like the f'RPF to 
produce aims and ammunition for 
the point toices 

Piolifeiation ot government agen 
cies IS what Applebey, an export on 
administration has wained against, 
but this IS wlni the home ministry 
seeks to do The army has men and 
the know how Whv then can it not 
be peisuadt d to expand production•* 
It IS signilleant that ihe emphasis of 
the home rnmistrv is on ‘administra 
live control over the pioposed fac 
toiy Control by the CRPF as sug 
gested by the home ministiy may 
cieate other complications Police is 
a state subject and the CRPF and 
BSF aie under tht centte and meant 
for spitific piuposes The centre 
thiough Its forics has alrtad/ been 
making ituoads into the state s luiis 
diction and the states may suspect 
that tho centre is rising to contiol 
then tones indiieetly by having con 
tiol ovt r the equipment of the state 
police fortes Non t. ongiess(I) stales 
will cermnlv teel uneasy because in 
eiistiibution of arms and ammunition 
the home ministry mav show disci i 
mination 

line the army is also under the 
centre but once a lule is laid down, 
the aimy does not generally brook 
any interference The states have 
come to lecogiiise it as an mdepen 
dent authority, whenevei there has 
been a shortage ot 303 ammunition, 
all the states have accepted prop 
entionate distribution This may not 
happen if a separate ordnance fac 
torv IS opened under the control of 
the CRPl Ol some othei central 
polite organisation 

I von if this matter is soited out, 
lilt 1 ick 0 ^ standardisation of 
we4ipons will leniain The question 
not whetlu r a weapon is lethil 
enough but w bethel a unitorm tvpt 
ot weapon produced in the country 
cannot be made available to the 
states The latest demand is from the 
railway polite whith wants replace 
ment ot the 303 title with the mort 
handy 30iaibiiip stengun or IMG 
Again the <ju« stion is not whetlu i 
the Railway Polue should ht sup 
plied with the weapons they hivi_ 
demanded hut wheihei the 303 rifle 
IS not ad* quate tor then puiposi 

No doubt tiiminals and lerroms 
have bettei weapons than the old 
familiar 303 idle The police also 
must have hetter weapons But prop 
ei thought should he given to what 
they need i i< v i i <tuipment thev 
ait given si oiiiu ' tandardiscd 
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The Conspiracy 
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file fissnss//)(/f/on is f)(iil ol n < onlnn/nit> plot 


UI I II I I he SI I 

ll 1' IS ‘ ill (it 
1 mil III s mi ll ill 

ti lit ll Mill ' ( \ 

Cl \ ll i\ (UK hi (III 

l) I III \ S I c I I ll I 

lot i\ s In ph III 
tom i isi'i IS lilt I 
t 1) I 111 I \ I 1 \ 

) 11 mil ll 1(1 I th 

I I 1 Ol ( I 111 II I 11 

I i< iiii \l UK h ll I oh '1 hospit ll win ll 
I Si'u 111 Si it,h OIK ll Ml s C.aiulhi s 
I IS 1 iiisw isiiimnini *i( m tiu in 
till K s hi iiicniil 111 1 sill ( t out 

loll wiip the issa sinition I Ik tiist 
I nil nipt to hit uh till iliiiost mi|)rc 
j t ll ihlt sttiirili loi Ion III Ill'll him 
w 1 IL t>( 1 '((ll\ in nil h\ t\ I Sil hs III 
piilitL unit Kill shoitiv itiii Sat 
I u ml S 111 ll h III 111 ell iiiiniiti ll to the | 
liospii ll V\ hi 11 toppiil It iht (loot I 
lit the e thtii lhe\ ot into i siiiltlt 
with till (line 1 II (Is \sio 

I nishniKh the sieinite i ii nils lelt 

lilt matte t It th It mil i h jsi el the 
ei itoi aw I withintieeii iseiitain 
iiiji’ then identitus 
I Still tunnie I IS the stoie i t iht I idv 
III a sjuitltss white Hillses uialotin 
{ tiMiiiftohie ik into 1 he e ihni Ai^iin 
I slit lem tins utiide iititied In iht twei 
1 veeeks th it hehadheeii in the hospil 
I tl siiiet the assassination Satwani 
* Sinnh ipjieatetl to he reeiivine tn 
iintisnall\ laise' iiiiinhei of hlteis- 
J some eondeinnmn his aet some i om 
' iiK ndum ll and some otheis atlvising 
him aboni what he should now do 
\one of these It ttei s is eithei stuned 
11 e itrv post mat ks, meaiuiiK ihetr 



lulhtiis e III lot he It let tl But iht 
<tnt stitiil thit nolii ei\ is willine, to 
iiisvsei IS Ik v\ tie sc letleisweieheiiif, 
tltlivtted theitwisiio nnilbox foi 
S itwanl Sinj h it tlit hospital It the\ 
wt It heiiir, dt li\I 11 ll In It mil how is 
If fh It tin me se ini i swi n not heiilK 



IdliJit SiiikIi Chauhan ertiiiK fur blood 
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rite souicesof most ol theconf >et 
iii)^ and otten unsubstantiated le 
polls now Liietilating tieelv in the 
eapit ll att; difleient goveinmtnf 
agenetes engaged in the I ite Piime 
Ministei’s seeuritv lollowirig her 
ass issin ttitin thev ate undei a st 
\ete siiain and each agenev in tiying 
to shit I the blame for its lapse s to tht 
othei and eoniunng up ill kinds ot 
theoties and stones f ot instance 
the Inst iei>otts which said that 
thitt pet sons weie involved in the 
assassination oiiginated from a 
biieting by a senioi seeinitv oftieial 
who has since been piomoted to a 
still hiehei oosition 
Otten the ageneies rhemselvcdi t\re 
taught in then own web as tl^^y 
were tollowmg repoits that two bif.h 
seeuiitv guarels posted at the Rash 
iiapati Bhavjti wcie headed foi the 
innei sanctum with their guns cock 
ed Ihis led to a fluiry of aettvity as 
army commandos, moving in swiftly, 
sealed olt the place But theie was no 
trace ol the gun toting Sikhs There 
ne\er was While such wild stones 
are being allowed to gain currency 
and even flouiish, the government is 
vet to come out with a complete and 
credible account ot how Mrs Gandhi 
was assassinated Even the first in 
formation report (FIR) lodged with 
the 1 ughlak Road police station by a 
Delhi police head constable two 
hours after Mrs Gandhi had t^en 
gunned down, which by all means is 
a public document, is being made out 
to be a closely guarded secret 
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IN the haze of 
rumours and in 
spired leaks, one 
thing which clear 
ly stands out is 
that the assas 
sination is not an 
act of lust two or 
three emotionally 
upset persons 
There is no dis 
agreement that long hours of cateful 
plannij^g and preparation were be 
hind ttie plot and some very cool and 
i|||Lulating professionals master 
■Hided It The task itself was a 
^midable one Following the army 
action in the Golden Temple the ring 
aiound the Prime Minister had been 
tightened and security measures 
stepped up 

Clearly, it had to be an ‘inside job’ 


the assassination without being sure 
if the person so asked would do the 
job without any hesitation Obvious 
ly, the people who planned the assas 
sination had access to highly classi 
fled information which could only 
have come from official. records 
From this a very disturbing conclu 
Sion emeiges that some people 
placed in sensitive positions must 
have fed the plotters with vital in 
formation icgaiding the PM’s secur 
ity set up and the personnel around 
her Though it is easy, and even 
tempting, to belies e that two persons 
who had ready access to both the 
Piime Minister and arms, were in 
doctnnated by some haidcore ex 
tremists in a guidwara in the capital 
to take revenge toi the storming of 
the Golden Temple and the death of 
Bhindianwale facts increasingly 


ing training in arms to Sikh tenor 
ists He has since lesigned from the 
service and gone undciground 

ft is quite possible that when Sat 
want Singh in Ins rainblings claimed 
that a serving at my genet al posted in 
Chandigarh had masteiminded the 
assassination plot, he mav well have 
meant any of the many formei army 
officers v\tu) sirvtd Bhiiidi inwalc 
and are jtill at lirgc It is also 
possible (hat those who biieftd him 
and his supeiiut Beam Singh on the 
plot may have claimed that they 
were still serving in tin aimv 
although this may not ncctssarilv 
have been true (,iycn his aiadtmic 
background—lit studied up to class | 
ten—Satw int Singh s c infusion is 
unde I stand iblt 

But theie is little doubt that Sat 
want Singh who could not h.ivi not 




jsr any assassination attempt to sue 
!eed under the circumstances the 
-hinks in the PM s security had to be 
.reated by people who had been 
mtiusted with protecting her The 
tery fact that two of Mrs Gandhi s 
iwn security guards killed her tcsti 
les to how well thought out the plot 
vas First, the identities of the men 
iround the PM had to be ascer 
ained, and then the task of tracing 
heir antecedents, their sympathies, 
heir records of service, their rela 
ives and where they lived had to be 
iccomplished before these men wei e 
ontacted either directly or through 
ntermediaries for carrying out the 
ask 

It would have been a highly risky 
Iroposition to approach any of the 
ecurity guards posted at the PM’s 
esidence and ask him to carry out 


point to a far deeper coiispiiacy 
taking a lot many people into its told 
Among the name's frequently crop 
ping up in this connection aic tal 
windei Singh, a ic tired Gen Bhullar 
and a formei police otficei Simranjit 
Mann Talwindci Singh, a former 
menibei of the Akhand Kirtant jdlha 
led by Bibi Amarpt Katir who is 
wanted in connection with the mur 
der of Lala Tagat Narain is now in 
Canada Gen Bhullar who was among 
the five senior rented army officers 
assisting Bhindranwale in laising an 
army also fled ftom India and is now 
the convenei of the Khalistan Con 
ference based in the United States 
Mann was the special superinten 
dent of police in the sensitive 1 and 
kot district of Punjab before he was 
shifted to Maharashtra following re 
ports that he had been secretly giv 


mallv got as close as th« outer ring of 
tht Piiine Ministei s ttsidciic* sut I 
cetded m t ntenng the inner s.inc i 
turn bt cause ot his connections vciih I 
iiitiucntial people He was rc c iin 
mended toi lecruitmeiii to ilu police | 
by a foimci Punjab ministi i and i i 
toimei armv ofticer who has since 
been taken into custodv toi inici 
logdtion 1 ormci lltlhi police com I 
missionei PS Blundci who at one 
time was yety i lose lo the late '' ui 
jay Gandhi also took moie than the 
usual intetest in finding Satw irii 
Singh a place in the polut As Sit 
want Singh hails tiom the coiisti 
tutney 111 Puniab which Mis Bhindoi 
repiescnts PS Bliiridei of couise, 
had some intcicst in getting him i | 
loh But hf went out ot Ins wav to . 
accommodate Satwaiu Singh alic 
recruitments wcie stopped in Pun 
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The Man Called Beant Singh 


MALOYA, on the 
outskirts of Chan 
digdih IS the vil 
lage to which 
Beant Singh (34) 
one of Mrs (5an 
dhi’s two assas 
sms belonged f 
must confess that 
there was not 
much that I could 
learn about him from the villagers 
duting a recent visit to the village 
Vciv few knew him and no one 
wanted to talk about him He had 
brought shame to the village All 
that a hr adman theie, Naurang 
Singh said was, “The village has 
got a bad name ’ 

Beant Singh visited the village 
very rarely and when he did, he 
usually stayed indoors except to 
visit the giirdwaia near his father’s 
house He would only stay for a day 
or two Fir had come to the village 
on ‘FSepti niber, but wheie he came 
from and whc're he went nobody 
knew Noi did anyone care 

I hose* who met Beant on 9 
Septembet said that he was very 
talkative on that day and this 
struck them as stiange He said that 
he had taken a vow but did nut say 
what It was about or wheie and 
why ‘I am not going to tell why I 
have taken the vow but 1 have 
taken it ’ he said repeatedly He 
let use el to divulge what the oath 
w ts blit It might have been pai t of a 
semi r» ligious iite in which he 
swoie vengeance against Mrs Gan 
dhi foi ordering the army into the 
< .olden 1 e mple 

No one w IS < iirioiis to know about 
his vow not e VI ii his tathei, Sucha 
.Singh (SOI a weaeii though he 
appealed to be fond ot Beant his 
thud son whose i>hotogiaphs were 
etn the walls in both the i ooms ot his 
house In one loom there was tFie 
pie tut e ot Beant and his wife Bimal 
Khalsa a nut sc who is now under 
arrest The photogi.iph in the other 
loom, where Siuha Singh has his 
loom, IS ot Beant with his class 
mates Ihe phoioci iph is of stu¬ 
dents who studied Russian in Pun 
tab Liniversitv in 19fi9 70 It was a 
eliplom.i course, with classes being 
helu m the evening Why did he 
le’arn Russian’ 1 was intrigued 
luriher when 1 learnt that his eldest 
biothei, Shamsher Singh, who was 
pi ic using law after resigning as a 
sub |udge was a CPIlM) member 


The teachers who taught Beant 
Russian did not remember him He 
was a mediocre student, not attiaet 
ing attention in anv way And they, 
as well as all the people I talked to 
in the village, fiom a panc/iavar 
member to a neighbour, said that 
they were surprised that Beant 
Singh should have done what he 
did , which they described as 
shameful ’ Their view was that 
someone must have instigated him 
“He was not that type,’ one said 
“There must be a conspiracy,” said 
anothei “He was noi a person who 
could have done it for money ” said 
yet another 

I found that the village was pro 
Congress, even in the 1977 election 
When there was a wave against Mrs 



Beant Sfaigh 


Gandhi, the village \ottd almost en 
bloc toi the C ongress According to 
a village panchnx >t man. the Con 
gress polled 809 votes from the 
total ol 999 The village has piacti 
ealiv no Akali tollowing I veil 
otherwise i Ma/habi Sikh vsehe 
duled caste) that he was Beam 
Singh was not ^ suppoitei ot tin 
AkaJis Ma/habi Sikhs m Pun tab 
ate against the Akalis and in the 
villages wheie most ot them live 
they are close iv allied to the 
Hindus 

What made him commit the 
dime Ol become an associate of 
Sat want Singh (21) the other killer, 

IS vet to be known Satvvant Singh 
belonged lo Agwan a village not 
very tar trom the Pikistan bolder 
That theie were more people than 
these two mvolvid in the ciimc is 
apparent 

Beam Singh was met by some 
people at his house in Dt Ihi as a 
few ntvvspapiis have suggested 4 
Who were they’ He was not a 
person given todispliv of emo 
turns Ihe CID cioss examination of 
Satwant Singh has lepoitedly re 
vealed that they visited Amriisai 
together and took the vow to kill 
Mrs Gandhi Before going to Amrit 
sar. Beam Singh got himsclt bap 
tised at a guidwaia in Dt^lhi and 
also persuaded liis wile Binial 
Khalsa, to bi'ti>mt a jmntdhdri 
This IS unusual because Sikh women 
do not use the suffix “Khalsa” 
which IS a sign that a Sikh is 
baptised 

Beant Singh seemed to have liked 
his assignment as a security guard 
to Mrs Gandhi The ft*w people 
who knew him recalled that | 
on the rare occasions he talked he 
would always mention his trips to 
various places in India and abroad 
He also seemed to like Mrs Gandhi, 
which adds to the mystery of what 
made him kill the person he was to 
protect, and chat too a woman, 
violating all the traditions of his 
community Mrs Gandhi too, had 
got used to him because he was 
among the people who went out 
with her quite often That may be 
the reason why she reportedly said 
before slumping on the ground af 
ter he sHbt at her with his service 
revolver “Kya kar rahe ho^ (What 
are you doing’)” 

NhUIp Nayar, Naw DathI 
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The Third Man, Again 



t'rns o»ntainfnx the ash« of Mn Gandhi' end of an era 



THF cat IS not 
ttalh out of the 
bafi but Its tail is 
now djst metis 
visible The i:ov 
errimcnt which is 
yet to Rivc a full 
account of Mis 
Gandhi’s as is 
sination has now 
after pioinoiim, 
the idea that two Sikhs killi d he i 
giud^ingU admitted that thi n was 
a third acconiplict Hi n l<iKi u 
Smf,h ilso i sciuiitv I’ll nil 
assigned to tne 1 iti I’litm Minis 
let’s 11 sicleiice He was antstid on 
the dav Mis (>andhi was assiiMii 
atid and chaigcd with (onspinng 
and killing Mis (jandhi i I ict 
which the goviinmcnt hid been 
concealing rill an application w.is 
made befoic a Delhi maj istiatc on 
14 Nostrnbti full two vsei ks alter 
Mrs (jandhi’s death, foi lagtar 
Singh’s rc least on bad 

While opposing the bail applica 
'iion the govcinment pioscciitoi in 
formed the coiiit that lagtai Singh 
was involved in the conspiiacs to 
assassinate Mis Gandhi mil idi nti 
fied him as an accomplnt of the 
suiviving assassin Sat vs ant Singh 
lagtai Singh is said to be among 
Satwant Singh’s closest fiicnds and 
both sliaied the saint Delhi Aimed 
Police barracks at feeii Murti His 
arrest followed rei overv of a 9 mm 
gun tartiidge from his possession 
This has hardly clarilied matters 
For instance, it is not tleai where 
and when fagtar Singh was 
arrested Was he on duty at the late 
Piime Ministers residence when 
she was assassinated’ Did he 

t |ctudllv rake part m the assassina 
Tion’ Is he among the per'-ons who 
shot the assassins to silence them 
after they had killed Mrs Gandhi’ 


I 


Oi. was he merely a spectator’ Did 
he pi event another securit' office!, 
Raraeswai Daval, who was walking 
behind Mis Gandhi from coming to 
her aid b\ shooting at him’ These 
and many othei questions still le 
main unansweied Also imtx 
plained is how Dasal got those 
bullet wounds on his thighs 

Now on top of It comes the disc lo 
suie that the b ft i inches 21 veai 
old Satwant Singh who was being 
descMbid as a Sikh all these davs 
his ncithci a bcaid not long haii 
mi ailing that hi ma\ nm lie a Sikh 
is i\c Mint th'light but a rnon.i 
I’unidn (Sikh with iioppid haii 
uul biaidi this lends an inteiest 
me twist III till wliolt episode and 
hi ings us back to the fust it pints of 
thi issassmatioii whith s.iid that 
ihitc peisoii,-two Sikns and a 
tkaiisliavin /iioiia I’lmiibi wtic 
involved m llii ass.i sination \t 
least this is what a scmoi Dt Iht 
tiolicc otfiiii h til intiuiiialK fold 
somi loi 1 L spoiitli iiisin Delhi whin 
contaciiil slioitK atiii tin assas 
smaiion 

Tins c s|>lams vvliv PI I and 

INI till two mam nt ws agin 
cits went on it pi itmg I hi slorv 
till late in the attcinoon win n thev 
welt given a chtterenl u count of 
the assassmattiin which slid that 
onlv two Sikhs—Beant Singh end 
Satwant Singh -actuallv assassin 
ated Mrs Gandhi Now if it tuins 
out to be that Satwant Singh is a 
inoiiJ Punialu and lagtai Singh a 
Sikh lonspiied with anothei Sikh, 
Beam Singh to kill Mis Gandhi, 
then the tirsi account lathei than 
the second would appeal moic 
ciedibh And if tins is so whv has 
the government been keen to sup 
less the tiuth’ All this is mind 
boggling But the point is Who is 
confusing whorn and whv’ 


tab following widespread criticism 
that Bhindei was packing the police 
force with people from his wife’s 
constitutncv 

Satwant Singh was then advised to 
seek leiruitment trom Baieilly in 
UP One depute commissioner of 
Delhi piiliif was specificdllv 
assigned to stc that he was re 
cruited His recruitment was en 
doised b\ rhiec deputv conimisston 
ers and after a biiet stmt with the 
UP police he was ttansfeired to 
Delhi on the iccommendations of 
two seinoi Delln police ofliceis 
known to he close to P S Bhinder 
and finally deputed to tliti Ptime 
Miinstei s ri sidi ncc Bhindei who 
made a tiip abioad soon after the 
aiiny action in the Golden Temple, 
incidentallv has been on leave since 
June this year when lie was removed 
as due Clot genet al of the Pun tab 
police following the army takeover 
I he army has blamed PS Blunder 
for giving inaccurate information re 



lalwinder Singh (he man behind 


gaiilirig arms build up in the Golden 

I I mplc* Bhindei however, denies 
tills and claims that he is being put 

III thi dock simplv because he is a 
Sikh 

If Saiwant Singh s statements are 
to be believed then Mis Gandhi 
suivived three earlier aitcmpis—all 
made during the month of Octohet — 
on hi r life befmt tlu assassins final 
Iv succeeded I he fust attempt 
jccotdmg to these statements was 
made on H Octofui whm Brant 
Singh smuggled a gicnadi into the 
Piime Ministct’s usiihncc Inii did 
not find the light oppiuiuiutv to 
thiow It at he I Ttic second time they 
(ilatmed to kill Mi s (.aridhi w,is on IS 
Oiiobet but this was aboitcd as Mis 
(,andhi instead oi walking diove in 
aiat to hei office Oiu moic .ittcmpt 
was made It ss than ,i week lait i, on 
the morning of 2 Octobei, attei she 
ictuincd from a tout of Uttar 
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Pradesh. This too, failed because the 
security ring around her as she 
walked towards her office, was so 
tight that the assassins did not dare 
to carry out their plans lest they 
missed the target. 

Satwant Singh’s accounts are yet 
to be verified and substantiated by 
other evidence. But there are 
reasons to believe that he may be 
tellin# the truth. For instance, the 
|ier assassin Beant Singh took t>yo 
s’leave on 19 and 20 October and 
nt to Chandigarh, presumably to 
leek fresh instructions from those 
who planned the assassination, after 
his two earlier attempts had failed. 
Subsequently, his presence at a 
meeting being addressed by Mrs 
Gandhi at Lucknow on 20 October 
when he should have been else¬ 
where, on leave, leads one to infer 
ihat he went there to find out Mrs 
Gandhi’s schedule, in preparation 
for his plans to assassinate her the 
following morning. He went un- 
ced till a district magistrate in 
cknow saw his photograph in 
newspapers after Mrs Gandhi’s 
m^ath and recognised it to be that of 
the person who was sitting next to 
him at Mrs Gandhi’s meeting,holding 
a wireless set. 

Even if Satwant Singh's claims 
about their aborted attempts on Mrs 
Gandhi’s life aie discounted as vain 
boasts, there have been persistent 
repoi ts of the terrorists planning the 
assassination of Mrs Gandhi ever 
since she ordered troops into the 
Golden Temple. Jagjit Singh 
Chauhan, the self-styled president of 
the Khalistan government, who with¬ 
in hours of the army entering the 
Golden Temple threatened reprisals 
in a BBC broadcast, told a Pakistani 
weekly that Mrs Gandhi would not 
live till 1985; this only a fortnight 
^^efore she was assassinated. 

' The government has also been re¬ 
ceiving information backed up by 
evidence indicating that they were 
not empty threats: at several places 
abroad, hit squads were training to 
carry out these threats. Large 
amounts of money were being 
offered to anyone willing to take a 
shot at the Prime Minister. It was for 
this reason that the government 
went through a massive security ex¬ 
ercise on 15 August this year, the 
37th anniversary of the country’s 
independence. 

The reports reaching the govern¬ 
ment said that at least three hit 
squads armed with high calibre guns 

« nd rocket launchers had entered 
le capital to assassinate Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi and other dignitaries during the 
independence day celebrations. That 
led the government to spread the 
widest-ever security dragnet around 
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Mrs Gandhi: in the dress rehearsal 
for the independence day march 
past, an army officer’s wife doubled 
for her and in the actual motorcade 
an extra car indistinguishable from 
the one in which Mrs Gandhi 
travelled was placed to create confu¬ 
sion. The government also had re¬ 
ports of terrorists infiltrating into or 
setting up moles in the security 
setup. As the new Prime Minister 
,Rajiv Gandhi told some of his col¬ 
leagues later, he was thinking of 
removing Beant Singh from his resi¬ 
dence since he was suspicious of him. 
Beant Singh too, may have guessed 
so. For him, therefore, it had to be 
now or never. 

Of late, Beant Singh had been 


THE full extent of 
the conspiracy will 
slowly unwind 
iself as investiga¬ 
tions get under 
way and leads are 
followed up. But it 
can safely be said 
that Mrs Gandhi’s 
assassination is 
part of the same 
plot that fathered Bhindranwale and 
sowed the seeds of disharmony in 
Punjab drawing the entire country 
into a turmoil. For, Mrs Gandhi’s 
assassination achieved what earlier 
provocations—the killing of Hindus 
by terrorists in Punjab—had been 
unable to do: cause largescale com¬ 




Tulwandi, Bhindranwale and Longowal: decline of the Dal 


acting rather strangely. He, who 
once worshipped the ground on 
which Mrs Gandhi trod, started criti¬ 
cising her openly fur sending troops 
into the Golden Temple. He also 
stopped taking liquor and became 
withdrawn. Satwant Singh was 
among the regular visitors to Beant 
Singh’s house and they often discus¬ 
sed within earshot of other inmates 
how Sikhs were being oppressed in 
the country. Many strangers and 
police officials also visited Beant 
Singh at his Ashok Lane quatters 
and they talked till late into 

the night. There were unmistakable 
signs of Beant Singh being under 
severe strain and tension: he barely 
ate his food. 


munal riots throughout the country, 
the worst since 1947, and create a 
permanent gulf of mistrust between 
the Sikhs and the Hindus. As Mrs 
Gandhi was killed by two of her Sikh 
guards the entire community is 
being made to pay for the sin . It 
may take a long time to remove the 
mistrust and the Sikhs who have 
been enjoying important positions in 
the country’s bureaucracy, army, 
trade and commerce may find them¬ 
selves alienated not only from the 
majority in the country but also from 
the state institutions 
From the beginning, the aim of 
those who had propped up Bhindran¬ 
wale and planned the unrest in Pun¬ 
jab has been to tear the Hindus and 
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Sikhs dpart But before the idea 
ould be given substance it was 
necessary that Bhindranwale and his 
militant followers establish then 
bonafides, within the Sikh commun¬ 
ity as the defenders of the faith It 
was to secure this recognition that 
the extiemists killed some 200 per¬ 
sons mostly Nirankaris, Sikh police- 
ni n and other government officials, 
between September 1981 (when 
Bhindianuale was arrested in Mehta 
. hovvk ) and October 198^ The Hin 
wore lelt undisturbed 
|w It once Bhindianwale and his 

J itn succeeded in gaining this recog- 
tirin and settled down inside an 
dlniosf imptegnable Golden Temple 
Lomplex, a cold blooded plan to dis¬ 
member Punjab began to take shape 
The lirsi manilestdtinn of it was the 
sl.iughrei of the Hindu passengeis 
traselling on a bus in Julliindur in 
Odober 1981 It soon became clear 
that these people had set two goals 
for themselves the first was to di- 
t/ide the Hindus and the Sikhs and 
die second was to abort any negoti 
:ited settlement between the centre 
■ind the Akalis by destroying the 
.ledibilitv of the Sikh moderates, 
ben represented by the Akali Dal 
ind the Shiromani Curdwara Pra- 
nndhak Committee (SCPC) 

♦I his became even more evident in 

i anuary this year when the Akalis 
nd the government resumed discus- 
>jons to iron out then differences 
iiid teach a political settlement The 
iieetiiig, however, had to bt teimin 
tied alnuptlv—witbin houis after it 
1 1 .III as the extteniisrs renewed 
' 1 n>k” i e As the Akali leadei ship 
.o'lid iiin s t lire a settlement, u lost 
ts clout with the Sikhs and its up- 
ions at aiiv ufure negotiation erm 
tideiably iiainmcd down The AKa- 
is were no longei in a posiiion lo 
iffer concessions to leac'i an agiee- i 
nent with the goveinmenr 
The strategy followed a uniform 
lattem since October 1983 Whenev- 
T a political settlement appeared to 
le within reach, carefully orches- 
• ated violence —usually 


murders—was used to provoke fresh 
retabations. First, the ccnnal gov- 
.ernment retaliated by piomulgatmg 
President's Rule in Punjab in Octo¬ 
ber 1983. The state was then de 
claied as a dzstuibed area iii Fcbiu- 
ary 1984 bringing in the army ic 
police the state and finally the vir¬ 
tual takeover by the army in April 
when Punjab wa* declared as a deep¬ 
ly disturbed state. Each a^t of tei<ui- 
ism invited new and sti’cter mea 
sures against the Sikhs,. 

__ WITH the Akali 

Da! scjuddy lo^- 
mg ground, 
XSlfBv the exr'emists 

went on a ram 
page from April 
faM f i j.'' jy onvir ard., making 
their intentions 
clear Anyone 
who spoke of Hiii 
du-Sikh amitv 
was silenced Ramesh Chandra, the 
editor ol Punjab Keseui, Sumeet 
Singh, editor of Preet Lari among 
others. Selective assassination of 
BJP and Congress(I) leaders 
estranged these parties f-om the 
Akahs. And, by mid April, tile Ak..,,^ 
were all but a spent force. To make 
matters worse for the Akali Dal, the 
suppoiteis of Sant Han hand Singh 
Longowa! and Bhindi .uwale e/w 
changed tire within the Cwlaeri lem 
pie complex on 15 Apnl anu i week 
later a la ge numbei of A.>o.> ac*'\- 
ists swiiche’d over to the Bl tadi.'n 
wale camp B\ rite end ol Apnl, the 
Akak Dal aased to niattei m Pnp*«*b 
and It V.U., Bhindinowa.w i.’d his 
band who uled the state. From then 
on, the uxirem sts had ouiy to ecu 
Aentrate on alienating iiio Sihlti, 
fiom the rest of the count, v. 

From Apnl onwards, tnc c/trem 
conceiitiated on provoking re- 
t, i.at'ons. Ol the 199 perso. s killed 
between 1 Apr>l and fi Jurt,, tmee 
quarters were Hindus. The objective 
was to terrorise the Hindus into 
fleeing f' omlhinjabsothanibey could 
spread tftw stones of their misfor- 


time and thus mgger-off communal 
rept'sa,s against the Siichs m other 
pa. 15 of t.hu cuuiitrv The communal 
P are-ups would mea fotce the Siklis 
settled elsewhere in the country to 
migraiv to Punjab for safety And 
ttu.> dccotding to text books, is an 
luecd sivuaiica for insuigency 
The piuti did not woik out as was 
expecteu. Sikns and the Hindus, de¬ 
spite provocations, conuniicd to live 
in harmony throughom tlie cour.fy 
except tai some minor sK'rmisnes. 
Opeiai’cu filuestai v rtually wiped 
oal the hardcore, ot the extremists. 
1 he 'e.nitants among tnem weie ren¬ 
dered luedei'e^., De^piio resistance 
fi o.n bikh pi <fesi* tc k li sewa, the 
damages. Akal I 'skhi has been res- 
toied to me satisfacuoi. of most Sikh- 
do /utees Ever hi- pi >esio h.i' e stop- 
pes. .trying that 'he. vk wd dei.K)luh 
and recuiIJ the ' ikhf M*- G.tndht 
huu Oil but dosiucu ts. hole Lak 
Sau.ia elcc^'onj in ’^uiijs.b win the 
res, ot the cou-n ' art! wa.. even 
hoping to get 1 1... nii'.i 'er ot seats 
ftoiit tii,.‘t stusi- The A . 1 .too 
appv-a'ec to hw /e staged a coniobacL 
and two iinpo’tanr opposifon par 
Pcs —,ht Juraia and the B|P— weie 
quite keen on righting the elections 
aifei teaming up with the Ai.alis 
There weie also sufficrnt hints tnat 
the government was about to reloose 
all Mio A.cahs tvhu it has been herd 
mg 111 j.irls 

By al' appearances a new dawn 
was breaking out ovei Punjab Ihis 
was hardly an encouraging prospei * 
for those who had beer plotting the 
unrest m Punjab and its eventual 
set ession Thev must have 

realised that once normal demotra 
tic politics returned to the state they 
were doomed forever Thus the only 
way they could put the clock back 
was by assassinating Prime Minister 

I Iiidiia Candhi And, just a*'the mas- 

t terminds behind the plot had foie 
seen, the assassination provoked 
widespread violence and permanent 
ly alicn-ieJ the Sikhs from the Hm 
das A mass migration of Sikhs living 
in other states to Punjab is the only 
other necessary pre-condition for a 
copybook style mars insurgency in 
that state. And such a possibility is 
not as remote as it n*ay appear now 
anothei bout of cemrounai violence 
the ki'lmg of Hindus in Punjab or 
the assassination ol another impor¬ 
tant leader, any of these tan create 
such a situation and push the toun 
try to « brink 1 he manner in whu h 
Mrs G’andhi s assassination was plan 
ned ard executed withm less than 
four month.s ot the army action in the 
Golden 'lemplc clearly establishes 
that the assa.>sin,itton was not mere 
ly an act ot .revenge 

To0»/iv nmHt ttnf $aimritraBimar/ee, OaM 
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The Security Set-up 


I t is the Blue Book, inherited from 
the British and modified by the 
Intelligence Bureau (IB) which lays 
down the fundamentals of VIP 
security followed by the Indian 
police. However, security rules 
vary according to the nature of the 
VIP. The tightest security is pre¬ 
scribed for the Prime Minister who 
is the executive head of the state 
and, therefore, exposed to a large 
number of threats. In the Prime 
Minister’s security set-up, it is the 


personal security officer (PSO) who 
is at the centre of a close ring of 
security guards around the PM. 

There are two other security cor¬ 
dons around the Prime Minister, 
both at the otfice and at the resi¬ 
dence The outet ring, piioi to the 
assassination of Mis (landhi used to 
be manned by personnel of the 
Delhi Armed Police (DAP), 
But after the death of Mrs Gandhi 
DAP personnel have been removed 
from 1, Sardarjung Road and the 


whole complex is now being' 
guarded by the crack Special Secur¬ 
ity Force (SSF), 

Formerly, the inner cordon, a 
tight security ring inside the com¬ 
pound of the Prime Minister’s resi¬ 
dence, used to be manned la.'gely 
by commandos of the Indo-Tibetan 
Border Police (ITBP), Before this, 
men from DAP used to guard the 
PM’s residence and office, but after 
threats to the late Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi’s life, ITBP comman¬ 
dos were brought in. However, af- 
tei Mrs Gandhi’s assassination, 
although ITBP contiues to be 
associated with the PM’s security, 
its role has largely been reduced. 

INDO-TIBETAN BORDER POLICEdTBP) 

A crack force of comman¬ 
dos who man the inner circle of the 
PM’s security set-up. The ITBP, like 
the BSF, IS a border patrol unit 
trained to guard at high altitudes. 
The ITBP was assigned the task of 
looking after the Piime Minister’s 
security only recently, after Mrs 
Gandhi received threats to assas¬ 
sinate her. 

SPECIAL TASK FORCE (STF) 

Raised toi the PM’s 

security in June 1983, at the height 
of terrorist activities in Punjab, is 
headed by Ramamurthy, joint 
director of the IB, A former police 
commissioner of Pune, Ramamur¬ 
thy joined the IB in December 1982. 

SPECIAL FRONTIER FORCE (SFF) 

Raised in 1972 and now 
commanded by Maj. Gen Pre- 
mchand, it is one of the least known - 
but most decorated forces in the 
country. The force which comprises 
■only the very best men drawn 
almost exclusively from tough 
mountain races is administered 
directly by the cabinet secretariat. 
However, for operational purposes 
It is placed under the army division- 
•al commanders of the area where it 
has been deployed. Just as its men 
are from the mountains so does its 
units borrow their identities from 
the mountains with .such names like 
“Snow Devils,” “Snow Leopards,” 
etc. Considered the cream of the 
country’s-security forces and 
matched in training only by the 
para-commandos of the army, its 
men were among those who ■ 
stormed the Golden Temple in June j 
this year. 
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The Shake-up 



Siir\dkant lug 


{| RESIGNED 

"•Ram \ath Kao 70', 
senior advisei lo the 
cabinet secretariat and 
countiv’s supersleuth 
having served Indian in 
telligence foi over 40 
veais 

•REMOVED 

• P G Oavai Lt Clov 
einoi of Delhi and for 
inei thief secretaiy of 
Mahaiashtid 

• R K Kapoor, direttot 
IB, in oveiall charge ot 
the late Prime Minister 
Mis Gandhi’s secuiit> 
Reverted to UP state 
cadre 

• Subhash Tandon, De 
Ihi’s polite commission 
er and a formef joint 
director IB in charge of 


VVIP seem It V, during 
whose tetiuie the IB’s 
diiect involvenieni with 
the PM’s secuiitv began 
Revtited to Ratasthan 

• Rattan Sehgal, deputy 
dll 01 tor IB Raju Gan 
dhi's Doon School class 
mate Reverted to 
Madhva Piadesh alter 12 
veais in IB 

• II U Pillav, additional 
tommissiunei in Delhi 
police, the seniormost 
otficer in chaige of late 
PM’s secuiity who was 
highly commended foi 
secmitvairangenients in 
last year’s CHOGM 
meet 

• G R Gupta, Delhi 
police deputy tomrnis 
sioner, who as the ofticei 



in charge of the PM’s 
secuiity district was ex 
pected to be in the PM’s 
residence at all houis 

• D C Giilia, Delhi 
police deputy commis 
sioiier, who should have 
ensuied that the assas 
sins did not switch duties 
as thev did 

PROMOTED 

• M M K Wall the tin 
ion home secietaiy and a 
former chiel seci etai v ol 
Raiasthan, who for some 
time seived as UN advis 
ei to the fuikish govetn 
mtnt, to Lt Governor of 
Delhi in place of P G 
Gavai 

• Piem Kumar, special 
scHieiary in union home 
mitiisiiv and a foiinei 
secietaiv in the cabinet 
secictaiidt to union 
home secietary in place 
ol M M K Wall 

• HA Baiaii, .in addi 
P O (>avai 
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Ramnath Kau 


Gautam Kaut with Rit|hr 


tional director in IB and 
son in law ol the doven 
of the country’s intelli 
gcncc services the late 
Bholanath Malik, to 
directoi IB, in place of R 
K Kapooi 

• Surya Kanta Jog, spe 
cial inspector general ot 
police Ill Maharashtia 
and a lormei BSF inspcc 
toi genetal who was in 
chdi ge of set tintv dui mg 
the Asian Games in De 
Ihi, to Delhi’s police com 
missioner in place ol 
Subhash landon 

• Gautam Kaul, an uncle 
of Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi who was 
appointed as an addi 
tional cuminissioner of 
police, New Delhi, only 
three months ago to 
additional commissionei 
foi PM’s security district 
m place ot H D Pillai 

• Mat A K Sachdev as 
deputy commissionei of 
police 111 charge of PM’s 
secuiitv disci let in place 
ot G R Gupta 

RECALLED 

• Bubal Nath, loimei 
B.SI- director gc neial, 
from leliumfiit to be 
appointed as an otlicer 
on special duiv in union 
home ministiv and to 
lobk after law and older 
in the capital 
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The Ring Around the PM 


The army takes charge of sec unty 


HAb the Primt 
Ministers si cm its 
been handed ovti 
lo till aiiny-' It this 
quesnon is pm to 
otficials the usual 
replvisacuit No 
But the tait IS ih u 
the ai m\ h is hei n 
toi the fust t nil 
called III to pii 
form an exilusisclv point |oh fht 
appointment of an army ma|oi A K 
Sathdtv as the deputy lomnussionti 
of police (special secuiity distriilt m 
the Delhi point on 12 Novenilni 
confiims this Btfore hemp inducted 
into the Delhi polite Mai ^athdt\ 
was on deputation troni the aiiiu to 
the elite Special 1 lontici lout 
(SH ), a paraniilitaiy commando otii 
fit whit h titnv pmirtls the I'l me Mims 
tens lesidenct VVhilt iht appoint 
nicmt ot aini\ ollict is to pai imilit ny 
oiKanisaiions is inort ol a iiilt thin 
an exception the induition ot Vlai 
Sathdtv to a iivil post is tin pit 
tedented It the IPS oltiuis nt 
unhappy about it tlim thev li.ive 
ample leasons to bt so 

Maj Sachdev had in lait been 
tunclioninp as the l)CP tvt ii bctoic 
he was toiniallv appointed to the 
oftuc While oyerhaulinp the stem 
ity arranpements toi the Piimt 
Mtnistir tollowins Mis (landhi s 
assassination the SI 1 was called in 
lo giiatd the Prime Ministei s it si 
dence and with it Ma) Sathdtv took 
charpe of the PM s setuiitv at his 
rc*sidente A seiiioi polite otficci ol 
the union teiritoiics tadie Maxwell 
Peieiia was oiipinallv named on 8 
Novembei toi the post of the DCP 
SSD But when he went to his olUte 
near the PM’s residence to take 
chaige, he lounti an aimy major in 
olive giceii umlnim occupvinp his 
chair Peieiia who had served as the 
superintendent of police in (lanptok 
capital of Sikkim, a few \eais ago, 
had closely interacted with aimy 
officers But he had never before 
seen an aimv officet occupying a 
police officer’s chair He quietly 
walked out of the office The same 
evening he was infotmed that his 
appointment had been cancelled, re 
verting him to his former post 
The special security distnet (SSDf 
was created in Pebruary 1982 It 
comprises the Prime Minister’s 
house on Safdaijang Road, the PM’s 
office in South Block, Parliament 


House and ihe aiea belwec n these in 
the hcait of the capital With the 
postinp of an aimv maioi as IX P 
(SSD) tins piistige aita of New 
Delhi though still under the overall 
chaicc ol Delhi’s police tommission 
tt IS being policed’ by an aimy 


gence posts m the first week of 
November After the senior adviser 
to the cabinet secretariat and chair 
man of the joint intelligence commit 
tee, R N Kao, resigned and* the 
director of the intelligence bureau 
was changed, the p*ize post of depu 
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Tracker dogs for PMs' security 


officer Apparently, no one in the 
IPS was found fit foi the job 
The IPS cadres have been left 
bewildet ed by the changes that have 
taken place in Delhi’s police set*lip 
and in the top security and intelli* 


ty director (PM’s security) in the 
intelligence bureau, was about to go 
to Gautam Kaul, who till then wa« 
the additional commissioner of 
police (New Delhi range) KauPs 
mother, union minister of state, 
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Vhiela Kaul, was the maternal aunt 
of Mrs Indira Gandhi He is, there 
fore, an uncle of Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi He has a good service 
record, but has never served in the 
IB Till recently, he was not in regu 
lar policing either Before becoming 
additional CP (New Delhi) Kaul had 
a long stint as deputy director of the 
bureau of police research and de 
vglopment, an organisation in which 
he primarily did routine administra 
tive llork Some top IB officers, who 
■veie peeved at the way then orga 
Hsation had been shaken up after 


deputy director mcharge of the De 
Ihi outfit of the IB, the Subsidiary 
Intelligence Bureau (Delhi), was 
asked to take dual charge of the post 
of deputy diiector (PM's security) as 
well Gautam Kaul was posted as the 
additional commissioner (security) 
in the Delhi police itself In the IB, 
Kaul would have been responsible 
for Rajiv Gandhi’s security all over 
the country Now his charge is li 
mited to Delhi 

Such was the confusion regarding 
postings on 8 and 9 November that 
wHfen Piime Minister Rajiv Gandhi 
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(Top) SSF commandos guarding PM*s car and (bottom) lh« gates of South Bloc office 


the Andhra Pradesh elections and 
was being time and again blamed for 
il’intelligence failure, ’ objected to 
Rhe prize post going to a persou othei 
than a regular IB hand As a result, S 
D Tnvedi, who was till then the 
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left for Allahabad by a special air 
toice aircraft on 9 November along 
with an urn containing his mothei’s 
ashes, Gautam Kaul, who till then 
had not relinquished charge of the 
Delhi range, prepared to leave with 


the PM At the airport he was infor¬ 
med that till he handed over charge 
of the range (which he did at 2 00 pm 
that day), he should remain in the 
capital His driver had left after 
leaving Kaul because he thought 
that his boss would fly to Allahabad 
Kaul was driven back to the city in 
the car of R K Ohri, who was then in 
charge of the special branch (and 
later succeeded Kaul in the New 
Delhi range) In posting Trivedi in 
place of Kaul, a person trusted by 
men around Rajiv Gandhi was given 
charge (Tnvedi is a relative of V S 
Tnpathi, the adviser in the PM’s 
office) In fact, when Tnvedi re¬ 
placed his distinguished predecessor 
m 1983 an officer was brought to the 
sensitive |ob in Delhi soon after the 
3980 Congress(I) victory because 
Mrs Gandhi trusted him, the consid 
eration which had weighed heavily 
in his favour was that V S Tnpathi 
could trust him Invedi has served 
in the PM’s security before too, but 
then his connections with the PM’s 
aides did not matter as they do now 

£ ir the antecedents 
of the officers who 
have been sus 
pended or trans 
feried after Mrs 
Gandhi’s assas 
sination are 
looked into, it 
would be found 
that most of them 
had been hand 
picked by Mrs Gandhi's aides—with 
V S Tnpathi playing a major role m 
their selection It may look justifi 
able to blame these officers today, 
but the fact lemams that at the time 
of then appointment, they had all 
been scieened by V S Tnpathi, 
Makhan Lai Fotedar and above all, 
by the special adviser, R N Kao 
Han Dev Pillay, the additional CP 
(secuntv) who has been suspended, 
IS an Uttar Pradesh cadre officer 
who was bi ought in with Tripdthi’s 
blessings The last incumbent, Ashok 
Tendon, was made a joint secietary 
in the labour ministrv when Pillay 
was posted The suspended DCP 
(SSD), Gopi Ram Gupta, was in 
chaige of the watch and v\ard staff of 
Parliament House till July 1982 
when he was shifted to the SSD He 
was sent for specialised training 
abroad He should have retiied by 
now Following bis posting after 
selection by the Tnpathi team, he 
was given an extension also 
Hai 1 Dev Pillav was picked up for 
the post in the PM’s security attei his 
performance duiing the Asian 
Games impressed his superiors He 
was suddenly woken up at three am 
on the night pievious to his suspen- 
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Sion and rudely informed that he was 
being sacked. In the morning, he was 
served suspension orders. He pro¬ 
tested. The deployment of sentries 
was not the additional commission- 
oi’s 'job, he pointed out. But the 
powers that be had decided to create 
an “atmosphere” by bringing about a 
change of guard. The IPS circles say 
that at one point there was even a 
move to suspend the former IB direc¬ 
tor, R.K. Kapoor. The resignation of 
R.N Kao, in fact, came when the 
elderly sleuth learnt about the way 
his juniors were being treated: he 
chose the more honourable way of 
quitting on his own rather than be 
humiliated. 

Subhash Tandon, the last police 
commissioner of the capital, was also 
brought in after scrutiny ^y the 
Tripathi-Kao-Fotedar team. He was 
the joint director in charge of the 
PM’s security in the IB before he was 
sent back to his parent cadre state, 
Rajasthan, two years ago. It is said 
that Dr P.C. Alexander did not like 
Tandon for a while after the Prime 
Minister’s tour of the USA in Octo¬ 
ber 1982 and thus he was sent awav 
from Delhi. (The story goes that 
someone in the Indian mis.sion in 
New York booked Tandon into a 
better hotel room than the one pro¬ 
vided for the principal secretary 
After the return of the team from 
abroad, jhero was no room for Tan¬ 
don in Delhi.) Subhash Tandon had 
replaced Bajrang Lai, who had 
earned the wrath of party general 
secretary Rajiv Gandht when a tim¬ 
ber market on Panchkuin Road, near 
Connaught Place, had been ravaged 
by a fire. 

This is not to suggest that the men 
selected by V. S. Tripathi were unfit 
for the job. In all fairness, the blame 
should not merely percolate down¬ 
wards. If these men are wrong, then 
the hand which brought them to the 
posts should also be asked to explain 
things. 

THE special inves- 
tigating team 
under S. Anand 
Ram, an officer of 
Andhra Pradesh 
cadre, who enjoys 
the confidence of 
union home minis¬ 
ter, P.V. Nara- 
simha Rao, will in¬ 
clude a senior su¬ 
perintendent of police of the Central 
Bureau of Investigation (CBI) and a 
number of top sleuths of the country. 
Anand Ram, the director-general of 
the Central Industrial Security Force 
(CISF) was named to head the team 
almo.st a week after Mrs Gandhi had 
been assassinated and it took him 




.lustice M.P. Thakkar; in search of truth 


another week to collect the men who 
would assist him in the investigation. 

It has been clarified that neither 
the CBI nor the Delhi police would 
have anything to do with the inves¬ 
tigation; Anand Ram drawing his 
authority from Delhi Police Estab¬ 
lishment Act (under which the CBI 
derives its powers) will be indepen¬ 
dent of any of these agencies and is 
free to choose his team of investiga- 
tois Mr Anand Ram did not want to 
rely on the team of the CBI director 
.1. S. Bawa. Without Anand Ram 
asking for his assistance, Bawa was 
not 100 eager to suggest names. As a 
result, the Anand Ram team re¬ 
mained a one-man show for some¬ 
time. Bawa should have retired in 
February. He was at first given a 
six-month extension and his services 
were extended by another six 
months later. As a result his retire¬ 
ment IS now due in February 1985. If 
Anand Ram has to depend upon the 
CBI machinery, it may have been 
prudent to have him head that orga¬ 
nisation itself. But to disturb J. S. 
Bawa is not con.sidered politically 
expedient now. Hence the stale¬ 
mate. In fact, Anand Ram’s appoint¬ 
ment has not been received well in 
IPS circles. It is said that not many 
officers are prepared to join his 
team. Even IPS officers of batches 
upto 1972 are reluctant to join the 
Anand Ram team. 

There is also considerable sceptic¬ 
ism about the outcome of the inves¬ 
tigations which are yet to begin in 
right earnest. The delay in setting up 
the investigating team may prove 
costly with trails getting colder with 
every wasted day. Indeed, Satwant 
Singh, one of the assassins, has not 
even been formally arrested or 
charged with murder as yet, pending 
instructions from the investigating 
team. It is also not clear what the 
relations of the investigating team 
with the judicial commission 
appointed to probe the assassination 
will be. Although the government 
announced its intention to appoint a j 


probe commission headed by a Sup¬ 
reme Court judge, shortly after Mrs 
Gandhi’s assassination, the actual 
appointment of the judge—a senior 
member of the bench, M.P. Thak¬ 
kar—was announced only on 12 
November. The reason for the delay: 
the government could not decide 
which of the models—the Warren 
Commission which went into Presi¬ 
dent John Kennedy’s assassination 
or the Filipino model, which went 
into Benigno Aquino’s murder—was 
to be followed. Finally, the one-man 
commission was appointed under the 
1956 Commission of Inquiry Act, 
which greatly restricts the scope of 
the Commission’s inquiries. For inst¬ 
ance, any confessions or admissions 
made before the Commission cannot 
be used as evidence for prosecuting 
either the actual culprits or the sus¬ 
pects. Although the special investi¬ 
gating team will be associated with 
the Commission, the relations be¬ 
tween the two are yet to be spelt out. 

The capital’? police set-up has 
been placed under the charge of two 
distinguished officers—the new 
police commissioner Suryakant Jog 
(enjoying the rank of director-gener¬ 
al of police) and an experienced 
Delhi police hand, Ved Marwah who, 
after a stint as the IGP of Mizoram, 
was cooling his heels in the educa¬ 
tion ministry as a joint secretary. He 
has now been given charge of the 
special branch. He flew out of the 
country on 10 November morning to 
South-East Asia in connection with 
his previous assignment. He is ex¬ 
pected back soon. Suryakant S. Jog, 
who was an IGP in Maharashtra tUl 
now, was the first ever senior super¬ 
intendent of police of independent 
Goa, Daman and Diu. In fact, he was 
at the head of the Indian police 
contingent (drawn from the Mahar¬ 
ashtra Special Reserve Police) which- 
marched ahead of the army when 
India liberated Goa, Daman and Diu 
from Portuguese occupation in De¬ 
cember 1961. He has held important 
posts in Maharashtra and the Border 
Security Force and was involved in 
the planning of the Asian Games. 

A fresh team has been posted with 
much enthusiasm. But such enthu¬ 
siasm is noticed every time a new 
appointment is made. S. S. Jog’s 
predecessor. Subhash Tandon had 
been similarly hailed when he took 
over from Bajrang Lai. He too had 
promised wide-ranging changes in 
the police set-up. S. S. Jog has said 
that a thorough enquiry will be held 
into the conduct of Delhi |iolice 
during the riots in Delhi. The police 
remains the same. Now there is an't 
army officer in its hierarchy; that is ' 
the. only difference in the new team. 
Sltul)hahntaBha t iaelmryM,DM 
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NORTH-EAST 

Extremists Close Ranks 

While authorities watch with concern, reports Santana Ghosh 


he face is not always the in 
dex of the mind The seeming 
ly innocent countenance or 
the frail figure of the '50 year 
old Vivalie Metha does not betray 
the bitterness he nurses towards the 
Indiangovernment 
“We have not 
given up our idea 
of independence 
and we cannot yet 
reconcile 
ourselves to the 
fact that we are a 
part and parcel of 
India,” the self 
styled cominan 
IJRler in chief of the 
rebel Nagas told 
Sunday at his 
hideout in Kohi 
ma A similar 
sentiment is 
shared by many 
residing in the 
hilly tracts of Indi 
a’s north eastern 
region This, de 
spite the fact that 
Laldenga and Phi 
zo, the mercurial 
leaders around 
whom the insur 
gents rallied for 
over a decade, 
agreed to lay 
down their arms 
and sit at the 
^negotiating table 
I The geographical isolation of the 
^ region coupled with a growing sense 
of alienation of its people, has contri 
buted in equal measures to cieate an 
atmosphere condusive to the growth 
of myriad guerrilla bands, many of 
whom fade away only to make a 
dramatic phoenix-like comeback 
There are many tribals, particular 
ly young students studying in various 
pat ts of India, who ate keen to build 
bridges with the national main 
stream But when they return home, 
they become frustrated seeing the 
mounting unemployment in their re 
gton as well as the patronising atti 
tude of the non>tribai bureaucrats 
Soon the educated tribal begins look 
mg upon India as a brown colonial 
I power The well known -rebels of 
Manipur, Bisheswar and Kunjabihan 
took to insurgency in protest against 
the prevailing corruption in their 


state 

In the twin guerrilla theatres of 
Nagaland and Muoram, the domi 
nant presence of the army hardlv 
deters the rebels from mounting 
occasional hit and run attacks on the 


unwary patrols During the elections 
to the Mizoram Assembly early this 
year, the security foices were on the 
tenterhooks with the rebels prowling 
menacingly The presence of the 
forces did help to instil confidence in 
the people But it was short lived, for 
the peace was shattered by the mur 
der of Lalthawmvaunga, a Peoples’ 
Conference candidate Even after 
the polls things did not quieten 
down a lady constable was shot dead 
by the rebels The sharp shooters of 
Muivah, the charismatic leader of 
the National Socialist Council of 
Nagaland (NSCN), a Maoist setup of 
lebel Nagas, have succeeded in 
creating a fear psychosis among the 
people In a 30 minute swift opera¬ 
tion on 19 Febiuary 1982, they killed 
20 Sikh infantrymen at Namthilok, 
Nagaland The killing of a Congres- 
s(l) MLA, Noklo Konyak, in the Mon 


distiict the ambush of three Assam 
Rifles javsans at Khuzama and the 
recent wav e of terroi ism in the Tirap 
district of Arunachal Pradesh are 
grim remindeis that the NSCN, 
though based in Burma, is capable of 
destabilising 
the situation 
Peate moves in 
the strife torn 
Mi/oram received 
a temporary set 
back with the 
assassination of 
Mrs Gandhi In 
what insurgency 
watchers regard 
as an about face, 
Laldenga, the le 
bel leader of the 
Mtzo National 
1 lont (MNI), had- 
offered the olive 
branch to the late 
Prime Minister 
I aJdenga had ar¬ 
rived in Delhi for 
negotiations on 
the eve of Mrs 
Gandhi’s assas 
sinarion At 
the time of writ 
mg the talks were 
in progress be 
tween I algenda 
and officials of 
the Indian gov 
einment Two 
lop ranking offic¬ 
ers of the MNF have come to Delhi 
to assist Laldenga 
The talks will heiald a tiesh begin 
ning to the peace moves which were 
given up on 20 Jantiaiv 1982 A home 
ministi v note had then accused Lai 
denga of taking an intiansigent 
postuie ' Laldenga left for Britain 
soon after the talks were adiouined 
with his wife and (wo childtcn Since 
then, the MNI l< ader has nevei 
missed an oppoitunitv to ciiticise 
India In Octobei 19S2 foi example, 
he told a newsman that thcie was no 
possibility tor holding talks with the 
Indian government Ht had quipped 
“It s now time foi independence and 
full sovereignty for Mi/oram ” Why i 
IS It then that he has decided to 
accept Mrs Gandhi s condition foi a 
resumption ol the talks’’ 

Accoiding to reliable souices. Sun 
DAV learns that Laldenga’s decision 
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The leaders of North-East insurgency. Phizo (left) and Laldenga 


to st.ut d ciidlogue with the Indidti 
goteinment is due to the letum to 
powei ot thi Cong tss(I)in Mizoiam 
led bv his onetime colleague lal 
riianhawld lal Ihanhawla’s main 
plank in the April 198:1 Assembly 
elections was the lesumption ot talks 
between Mis Gandhi and 1 aldenga 
Ihe (icdit howevei ,toi taking an 
initiative in resuming the talks must 
go to the Mi/oram church leadeis 

The Mizoram Chutch Leaders 
Council, a foium ot nine donomina 
tions, pionteitd a move in June 1982 
foi peace, urging Mrs Gandhi and 
[aldenga in identical letters to le 
sume the talks While Mrs (>andhi 
Ignored the Icttci 1 aldenga sent 
them a thank vou note But the 
chutch leaders did not give up They 
decided to lenew then ettoits befoie 
the Assembly elections in Mizoiam 
in April 1984 Res Lalsawma the 
suave executive secictaiy ot the 
Mizo Piesbvteiian Synod called on 
KV Pannikar Congiess(l) loint 
sectctaiv at the Aizawl circuit house 
and impressed upon him the need to 
itsume the dialogue At that time, 
the very idea ol inviting I aldenga 
toi the talks was anathema to the 
home ministry 

The late Piime Ministei Mis Gan 
dhi, had announced in Aizawl on 16 
April her readiness to hold talks with 
Laldenga it he agreed on two condi 
tions solution of the MNl problem 
within the purview of the Indian 
Constitution and suspension of hosti 
lities by the MNF guerrillas 

The church leaders then tned to 
contact Laldenga and convince him 
of the need for the resumption of the 
talks Their chance came in May 
when a Mizo choir group led by Rev 
Lalsawma and Rev Zaithanga vi 


sited Bi iiain Re\ Lalsawma took 
time off fiom his busy schedule to 
meet laldenga laldenga lepoited 
the church leaders on then ictuin to 
Ai/awl had accepted Mis Gandhis 
conditions Soon attei LaJdenga’s 
Icttei leaclud the PM's office 
( hiti minisict I al Thanhawla told 
SiNDW that the Mi/oram gocein 
ment would not participate in the 
talks diiectly and would piefei to 
least the task of solving the ticklish 
MNI problem to the central govern 
menr and Laldenga 
In the neighbouiing Manipur, the 
security fortes have launched a 
round the clock vigil to foil attempts 
bv the Peoples’ Libeiation Army 


I (PLA) activists to sneak into the 
state from their hideouts in Burma. 

I The Lhasa trained Temba Singh, a 
resident of Thongsu village near Im 
phal, IS the new messiah of the PLA 
guerrillas He took over the reins of 
the out lawed militant group in June 
1982 following the capture of Bishes 
war and the successful operation 
against his successor, Kunjabihan, 
by the army A confidential i eport of 
the army states that Temba Singh 
has reorganised the PLA to givoi a 
new fillip to the secessionist struggle 
in the state The do<;ument adds that 
the guerrilla body has sufficient 
“wherewithals” to carry out a few 
Loktak type of well planned 
ambushes to gather arms (the inci 
dent occurred in September 1981, 
when the PLA ambushed a CRPP 
vehicle and decamped with seven 
SLRs and one LMG, aftei killing six 
tawans) 

Ihe situation in Iiipuia has de 
tei luratcd afiei the Iripuia National 
Volunteeis (INV) guerrillas stepped 
uj) then activities I tom lanuarv to, 
Octobet this veai the INV rebels 
have killed 60 people including 20 
secuiitv peisonnel and two impor 
taut GPI(M) tubal leadirs Dining 
tins peiiod last yeai, the gucriillas 
had killed 10 pt ople while in 1982, 
the figures ot those killed stood at 
28 Undei the leadership of Bejoy 
Hraiigkhal the FNV guerrillas have 
succeeded to keep the secuiity 
toiccs at bay A significant aspect of 
the secessionist trouble in this state 
IS the extension ot the INV upeia 
turns in the South distiicl, so long 
considered the stumping giound of 





A gang of NSCN guerriUas who have sarrcndcred to the army 
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The Points of Conflict 


i 

■ the All Tripuia Peoples' Liberation 
Organisation (ATPLO), an insurgent 
gang disbanded in July 1981 follow 
mg negotiations between its leader 
Binaiida and the Marxist chief nuiiis 
tei of the state, Nripen Chakravartv 

M eanwhile, the authorities are 
watching with concern three 
new developments in the insurgency 
scene of the noitheast region First, 
the decade long attempts by the 
gu||;iiillas to secure a meaningful 
CO oidination among diffeient lebels 
■ gangs ate apparently bearing fiuit 
W The PLA and the NSCN have come 
closei under one unified command 
I he NSCN toieign secretary. Ange 
lius, has set up links with Dr Sutesh. 
leader ot the PRLPAk, anothei guer 
I ilia gang in Maiiipui Ihe Mizo 
National Iiont is also re 

polled to be training INV members 
in the lungles of Chittagong, Bang 
ladesh 

Second, the secessionist move 
merit is slowh taking a turn to Mao 
ism thus broadening its ethnic base 
Ijll^'luuah, Bisheswat and Teinba are 
T^ill Maoists ihe thiee volume PLA 
i nidiuslesto as well as the 40 page 
neatly piinitd booklet of the NSCN 
ate leplete with Maoist slogans 
I hitd while < thiiiciiy continues to 
be an eltoctiie stimulus foi the trib 
al sepal atists socossionism has ac 
(pined d new dimension with the 
help rendered to them b\ foieign 
powets The INV and the MNl, for 
example, have then bases in the 
hillv liacts of Chittagong The NSCN 
has established a iiumbei of sane 
tuaiies in the jungles of Burma 
1 aldenga and Phizo, the aichitccts of 
Mi7u and Naga insuiiection, have 
found asylum in England Theie are 
also fresh indications of China’s 
readiness to renew contacts with the 
fcinsui gents aftei a ten year lull A 
pro Phi/o delegation led bv Majoi 
* General Puvhezo visited China last 
year in November on an arms piocur 
ing mission 

Ihe army has leahsed that it can 
no longer behave as a gainson force, 
tiving to force the rebels to fall in 
line The textbook counter 
insurgency tactics of the army to 
herd the loyalists in a few villages to 
keep the guerrillas at bay has failed 
miserably The rebels in Manipur 
and Mizoram are increasingly using 
political parties and even trying to 
infiltrate them in a bid to subvert 
democratic institutions In the last 
District Council polls in Manipur’s 
Ukhrul area, the Naga guerrillas 
openly campaigned for the election 
I of some of their activists. It is now 
being realised that since tnsitfgency 
is more of a psychological warfare, it 
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L aldenga has always been do 
scribed bv the union home 
ministiv officials as a “shppeiv c’is 
tomer " Ref cm mg to the pi oti acted 
peace paileys, a top home minisir\ 
suuice told Si Ni>AS, “This lebcl 
supremo is an adroit nianipulatoi 
When undei stiess, he gives the 
impiessioii that he is iead\ to gi\t* 
til He changes coloui soon raking 
up impossible demands ni an effoit 
to gain more time ” 

Lchoiiig the same sentiment, the 
e\ CM of Mi/oi am and leader of the 
People’s ContereiiLC Btigadiei I 
Sailo told St M»\s “1 aldenga is a 
past master in double dealing 
While appealing to be sinccit* and 
genuine betoie the central Icacicis 
in New Delhi he would, at th« same 
time, signal coiitraiv messages to 
the tebc’l headrjuai ters ’ 

While accusing Laldenga ot stall 
iiig the talks cential leadeis hue 
not bothered to enlighten the' |)iil) 
lit on issues which have become tlic 
bone of eontention between the 
lebcl leadci and Delhi St now 
aftei talking with stnioi home 
ministrv officials and lebel leadiis 
including I aldenga has been able 
to 1 itid out the points ot du eigeru t 
• While the v,enlic wanted to 
giant the union rcmtoiv ol Mi/ot 
am statehood the MNJ has dcnian 
ded molt autonomy foi the pi op 
osed state ttf Mi/otam It pioposcd 
that the state AsstmbK should 
have poweis to make laws to salt 
guaid the intcncsts ot the natives ot 
Mizoiam in matteis i« latiiig to em 
plovment tiade and commeice and 
settlement in the state ’ 

• The MNl pioposcd to vest the 
state Assembly with powers ui 


will only be helpful to keep the ai mv 
at the penpheiy The elaboiate ever 
cises of the secutity forces are geiiei 
ally resented by the civilians who 
look upon the rebels as selfless parti 
sans espousing the cause of then 
fellow tribesmen Sometimes the 
army reprisals in the wake of gueriil 
la raids only result in the consulida 
non of ethnic angei The police com 
mandos, who have a bettei rappoit 
with the tribal people, can be more 
effective than the army in dealing 
with the guerrillas The arms, 
however, can be deployed along the 
vulnerable points of the border to 
prevent rebels from crossing ovei 
The only lasting solution in sight to 
the northeast’s smouldering seces 
Sion ptoblem is to allow the tribals to 


make 1 iws toi abolition of the diS" 
tuct eniinuls which have been cie- 
I'etl in mbal .neas undet the provi- 
sioi s (t flu sixth schedule The 
Cl nil I in .1 wiitren note to Lalden 
g.i silted flu eiuesfion ot eonfer- 
iin^ |ii)weis III state legisl.ituies to 
mall ot diiili.h distiKt councils IS 
bevond the scope ol the piesent 
di.cussuin in view ol the specific 
piovisions in the Constitution 
wnieh m ippliciblc to all the 
'iihal lie IS 111 lilt legion ” 

• lilt \IM wanted to include the 
L\i 'in„ Hint I ime legulatioii, pio 
tilled in till Bingil 1 astern Iron 
He I Riiiiluiiiii 1 S 7 ? to tcgulate 
till f iitiv ot non tidials in Mizoram, 
in the rii'th selu dole of the ton 
stiuitioi to in ikt It a pciitianent 
piohibitoi\ me unit Ihe centre 
ha ■> i't in dvi rsi to it 

• llu d‘ in mil ot the MNt that the 

I I (lOM Mioi ot \ 1 i/iti im will govern 
wiili llu help ot a council of advis 

II , 'u idi d In 1 iiominti ol the 
MM fill an inteinn peiiod, soon 
alii 1 till 1 I anting ot statehood, has 
not ajtpc nidteasihlc to the centie 

1 aicknga told Si M)\v “This pi op 
os. 1 w IS made to help the under 
el omul ptisontu'l to oveicomc the 
teal mil psvehologieal trauma in 
HR miiial stage ot then rctuin to 
rl I i.iam.iic itn 

• Ihe centie wanted to accord the 
tun film 111 Mi/oiani special re 
sponsihilities with icspecl to the 
niamie nance ol law and order 
m the new state Ihe MNh, in a 
note le leeteel it, dubhing it as “eon- 
iiaiv to the spint of the eountrv’s 
dimoeiaev " 

Santanu Ghosh 


become masters of then own destiny 
But spoiadic talks in that direction 
liad failed to yield results as Mrs 
Gandhi had always insisted on solu 
tioiis within the orbit of the Constitu 
turn It was not being understood by 
the goveinment that the rebel lead 
CIS w ho hav e been incessaiulv feed 
mg llu ir diehard cohorts with the 
thoughts ot stiession, would find it 
diltieult to make a sudden climb 
down fhctc arc now suggestions 
liom Icsponsible quaiters that the 
govtinincnr should first woo the re¬ 
bel leadcis 10 an oveigiound exist 
entc bv olteiing them amnesty, so 
tliat ihe> aie eventually exposed to 
the demociatic setup It remains to 
be seen how Rajiv Gandhi tackles 
the pioblem 
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Rajiv Gandhi Takes Command 


The December elections will be a testing time fot the rei ently-elected party president 
and the men handpicked by him 


T he national mourning had not 
>et ended On 11 November 
the last day of the national 
mourning after Mrs Indira 
Gandhi’s assassination, the Congres 
s(I) high command was seized with 
Its first major problem An extended 
meeting of the party’s Working Com 
mittee was to take place the next 
day Apart from the CWCfl) mem 
bers, all the presidents of the 
PCC(I)s, the chief ministers of the 
Congiess(I) ruled 
states, the leaders 
of the party’s 
legislature wing in 
the states where it 
IS in the opposition 
as well as leadeis 
of Its mass orga 
msations had been 
invited for this his 
tone meeting The 
occasion was the 
I investiture of Mis 
Gandhi’s son Prime 
Minister Mr Rapv 
Gandhi as the pres 
ident of the Indian 
National Congress 
(Indira), the next 
day In the absence 
of Mrs Gandhi, the 
party’s working 
president, 
octogenarian Kam 
lapati Tripathi, 
was to preside over 
the crucial CWC(I) 
meeting Suddenly 
It was learnt that 
Kamlapati Ti ipathi 
was unwilling to go 
to the AICC(I) 
office at 24 Akbar Raj,v cjandhiln of 

Road on _ 

the morning of 12 November In his 
absence, a procedural crisis would 
have arisen There would have been 
confusion over the presiding person 
of the meeting Ultimately, the storm 
blew over Senior cabinet ministers 
Pranab Mukherjee and P V Nara 
simha Rao—both members of the 
Congress Parliamentary Board 
(CPB)—^rushed to 9 Janpaih, Tri 
pathi’s residence The angry, old 
man was mollified His family mem 


bers (one son, Lokpati Tripathi, is an 
Uttar Piadesh minister and his 
grandson, Abu Tripathi, is in busi 
ness) also prevailed upon Kamlapati 
Tiipathi not to go against the new 
Piime Minister Ultimately the 
elder statesman from Vaianasi 
agieed to pieside over the meeting 
The CWC(I) met at 10 30 am on 12 
November Within ten minutes a 
resolution moved bv Kamlapati Tri 
pathi from the chair was unanimous 



Rajiv Gandhi in onite a iong joumev ahead 


1\ adopted The lesolution read as 
follows 

“In the vacancy caused by the 
tragic demise of Mrs Indira Gandhi, 
the president of the Indian National 
Congiess(I), this meeting of the 
Working Committee unanimously 
elects Mr Rajiv Gandhi as the Con 
gress president The CWC authorises 
the president to nominate the new 
Working Committee and the Pai 
liamentary Board ’’ 


All the members present raised 
their hands to symbolise the unani 
mous passage of the resolution Thus 
the party’s top post passed on to the 
fourth genet ation of the same fami 
ly Motilal Nehru had been the presi 
dent of the AICC in 1919 and 1928 
Jawaharlal Nehru had taken over 
from his father, with the blessings of 
Mahatma Gandhi, in 1929 and had 
been reelected in 1935, 1937, 1952, 
1953 and 1954 Mrs Indira Gandhi 
g had become the 
i Congress president 
® in 1959, was re, 
S elected in 1960 and 
i had headed the 
Congress (Indira) 
ever since the pai 
ty was formed after 
the Congress split 
on 2 lanuaiy 1978 
In the case of Jawa 
harlal Nehtu, who 
had been the par 
ty’s president 
apart from being 
the Prime Minister 
for three years in 
the early Fifties, 
he had gone on re 
cold while relin 
quishing the 
change of party 
post that It was bad 
practice to have' 
the same person as 
the Prime Minister 
and the party 
chief He had 
taken over the par 
ty post in 1951 af 
ter Purushottam 
Das Tandon had 
resigned Tandon 

- was elected Con 

gress president with the support of 
Nehru’s arch rival, Sardar Vallabh 
bhai Patel Nehru had opposed a 
second term for Tandon In the feud 
which folioj^ved, Tandon resigned 
and Nehru was elected by the Work 
ing Committee 

While Nehru had taken over the 
dual charge of the party president^ 
and Prime Minister rather reluctant¬ 
ly, due to infighting m the party, Mrs 
Gandhi had taken over as president 
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I m 1978 when the party was out of 
power When the Congress(l) won in 
1980, Mrs Gandhi became the PM 
and continued to be the party chief 
till her death In her case, the party 
having been named after her, con 
tinuance in the top post was, 
perhaps, understandable By elect 
mg Rajiv Gandhi, who had joined 
the party on 11 May 1981 and had 
been its general secretary during his 
mother’s lifetime, the party showed 
that faith in the Nehru Gandhi fami 
l>M\as Its sheet anchor Incidentally, 
before Independence, for a long time 
' the office of the All India Congress 
Committee was housed m Swaraj 
Bhavan, the building adjoining the 
Nehru’s home, Anand Bhavan, in 
Allahabad Swaraj Bhavan was the 
house initially purchased by the 
Nehru familv in the later pait of the 
last century, after the Nehrus moved 
from the Mirganj locality in down 
town Allahabad, where the family 
had oiiginally settled in the middle 
of the nineteenth centurv After 
Anand Bhavan was built, Motilal 
Nehru allowed the Congress to have 
kits national headquarters at Swaraj 
* Bhavan Indira Gandhi was born in 
Swaraj Bhasan in 1917, before it 
became the AICC office With Rajiv 
Gandhi becoming the Congiess pies 
ident, the term “house ot Nehrus” 
(which fime magazine has used in its 
issue aftei Mrs Gandhi’s death) has 
acquired a new meaning In Euro 
pean histoiy, one can leacl about the 
Hapsburgs the family ol elected 
monarchs In the Congiess(l) the 
Nehiu Gandhi household seems to 
enjoy a similai status 

W hile looking at the state of 
affaiis in the Congress(I), one 
has to take into consideiation the 
fact that It IS a patty of politicians 
who have placed personal loyalty to 
Mis Gandhi and her progeny above 
any other consideiation ideology 
has not been the party’s forte (as in 
the case of most othei paities in the 
opposition as well) And the ctitei ion 
foi peisonal loyalts too. has been 
based on the whims and fancies of 
the luling family Veeiendra Patil 
who was Janata’s man against Mrs 
Gandhi in the Chikmagalui byelec 
tions, IS an impoi tant union minister, 
while many diehaid loyalists have 
been in the dumps Rajiv Gandhi had 
been persuaded bv partvmen to join 
the Congress(l) soon after Sanjav 
Gandhi’s death in June 1980 The 
hystei la was such that it seemed as if 
most politicians in the party had 
never been in politics before Sanjay 
Gandhi’s sudden appearance as a 
“National Counal member of the 
Indian Youth Congress”^ in Novem 
ber 1975 Sanjd> Gam^hi had never 


joned the Congress Party throughout 
the Emergency Though he was the 
paitv’s candidate in the Amethi Lok 
Sabha seat in 1977, he was not a 
pi imary member of the party When 
aftei the election debacle in March 
Apiil 77, there was a move to take 
disciplinaiv action against him, the 
then Congress president. Dev Kanfa 
Barooah, had found to his amaze 
mem that he tSanjay Gandhi) was 
not even a pnmaiy member cf his 
partv' 

Rajiv Gandhi, of com se, had enrol 
led as a primary member before he 
was nominated for the Amethi 
bvelection ticket in May 1981 On 
the moimngol 11 May 1981, H K L 
Bhagat, who was then president of 
the Delhi PCC(l) had driven to 1, 
Safdarjung Road, to enrol the “reluc 
tant” elder son ot Mis Gandhi into 
the partv 

The partvmen are happy with his 
election But what has caused rip 
pies IS the way he has made his 
initial appointments Aiun Nehru, 
the new general secretary of the 
AICC(I) who has been given all the 
portfolios hitheito handled by Rajiv 
Gandhi, is slightly senior to him in 
politics He was inducted into the 
affairs of state by a decision of the 
Nehru Gandhi family (incidentally, 
the decision was influenced by 
Menaka Gandhi) in the last phase of 
the Sanjay Gandhi era The Rae 
Bareilli seat had been vacated b> 
Mrs Gandhi (who had won trom 


Medak also) and Arun Nehru, who 
till then was in a paint 
manufacturing firm—Jenson and 
Nicholson as a top Calcutta based 
executive—pitchforked into politics 
Rajiv Gandhi’s other appointee, 
Arun Singh, the parliamentary 
secretaiy to the Prime Minister, was 
also a Calcutta based business ex- 
ecutnc, with Reckitt and Coleman 
Ltd (who have a wide range of pro¬ 
ducts from shoepolish to antiseptics) 
till he was asked by Rajiv Gandhi to 
join his team before the 1982 Asian 
Games He was given a Rajya Sabha 
ticket from UP in 1984 
Rajiv Gandhi, as party president 
and Prime Minister, ts leading the 
99 year old Congress Party’s most 
known offshoot (the other offshoots 
are not that prominent today) to the 
hustings on 24 and 27 Decembet 
1984 On his ability to lead his party 
into a victory of a magnitude which 
his mother had done in the past 
(1971 and 1980 polls) will depend the 
future of the Congress(I) Paitymen 
are around him because they feel 
that like his mother, he too, can get 
themcotes If votes are around, then 
the partymen, too, will be around 
The elections will be a testing time 
for the Rajiv Gandhi, Arun Singh 
and Aiun Nehru combine They have 
nevei faced a geneial election be¬ 
fore The eighth general election 
expeiience, therefore, is crucial for 
their survival 
Subhabrmta Bhmttaehmym 
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What does progress mean 
to a small town mechanic? 


A time for growing 
and steering ahead 


P rogress means different things 
to different people To some it 
might mean modern medicine An 
electric iron or fan To others, it is 
the means to build a growing trade 
and ensure a secure future for their 
children 

Prabhu, an auto mechanic, had 
set up his own workshop But he 
just could not cope with the work 
he got Clients began threatening 
to take their business away Until 
an encounter with a Rallis sales 
engineer showed him where he was 
going wrong Drills, grinders, 
Sanders and other portable electric 
tools from Rallis helped Prabhu 
speed up his work and improve 
Its quality 

There was a time when Prabhu 
considered giving up his business 
and taking up a job Now his 
worries are over He knows his son 
will inherit an expanding business 
A life that is getting better every 


day A life full of the opportunities 
he could only dream of 

In our vast and ancient land, 
there are places time seemed to 
have passed by Not any longer 
Now times are changing Slowly 
but surely, the benefits of 
progress are reaching out to the 
remotest village, down to every 
man, woman and child 

From consumer durables to 
engineering, from fertili-cers and 
pesticides to pharmaceuticals and 
fine chemicals, from fisheries to 
garment exports, the diversified 
activities of Rallis Multi- 
Technology Group contribute to 
the welfare of people in different 
walks of life Touch the lives of 
ordinary people Help improve 
the quality of life And help make 
impossible dreams possible 

For these are the ideals 
embedded in our policies 
The vital impetus behind our 
operating philosophy 
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Mufti-Technology Group 


Frrtilistrs 

PharmcKtut icaU 
Consumer Durables 
Fim Chemicals 
tngtneennK 
t Kport House 


Helping people in all walks of life 


MHitant Sikhs brandishini; swords on the streets of Amritsar 


The Communal Politics 
of the Akalis 


Only a strong centre can preserve the unity of India, writes Madhu Limaye 


W hat IS the Anandpur Re¬ 
solution? Can it be recon¬ 
ciled to the essential 
unity and interests of the 
Indian nation? The Anandpur Re¬ 
solution is said to have been adopted 
by the Working Committee of the 
Akali Dal in October 1973. It was 
finalised in 1977. Resolutions based 
on this document were adopted at 
the Ludhiana Conference in 1978. 
All this happened between the end 
of the first Prakash Singh Badal 
ministry (in 1971) and the termina¬ 
tion of the second Badal administra¬ 
tion in 1980. 

There are various versions of the 
Anandpur Resolution. To some Sikhs 
it is a charter for a separate and 
sovereign Khalistan.«To others, the 
resolution calls for the creation of a 
predominantly Sikh state within a 
loose, confederal centre. To the mod¬ 


erates, who are afraid to assert them¬ 
selves, it simply means a lovely 
capita], more water for their fields 
and more territory. Hence it is diffi¬ 
cult to say what the Anandpur Re- 
.solution really means. The English 
version of the Anandpur document, 
issued on 1 August 1977 with the 
signature of the Akali Dal secretary/ 
Ajmer Singh, makes no reference to’ 
Khalistan. But it begins with the 
statement that the Akali Dal “is the 
very embodiment of the hopes and 
aspirations of the Sikh nation.” The 
Akali Dal’s apologists say that the 
expression "Sikh nation” does not 
mean a separate, sovereign state. It 
only means "kaum" and the correct 
translation would be “community.” 
But if a particular religious commun¬ 
ity was meant, why not use the word 
samaj in Hindi or community in 
English? Why talk of a Sikh nation? 


Ambiguous expressions like “kaum" 
or “varan” have played havoc in the 
past with the nation’s unity. The 
irrelevant Marxist theory of 
nationality has also caused confu¬ 
sion. But some of the Marxists con¬ 
tinue to use it. The expression “Sikh 
nation” can be and has been twisted 
by the extremists and has become 
the rallying point for a separatist 
agitation. 

The political goal of the Sikhs has 
been defined by the Anandpur Re¬ 
solution as Khalsaji Ke Bolbale, the 
pre-eminence or supremacy of the 
Panth. The Anandpur demands can¬ 
not be reviewed in isolation but it 
must be studied in the perspective 
mentioned above. Nor can the talk of 
a Dharmayudh be viewed with any¬ 
thing but concern. The religious and 
revivalist overtones are dangerous. 
A section of the opposition'parties 
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ind opposition'ininded intellectuals 
ave taken a one-sided position in 
favour of the Akali Dal and its de¬ 
mands. Others in the opposition have 
adopted a hostile stand towards the 
Akalis, denouncing them as separat¬ 
ists and Khalistanis. I wonder how 
many of them have read “the authen¬ 
tic version” of the Anandpur Sahib 
Resolution or have subjected it (or 
any other available version) to close 
. scrutiny. The national pre.ss has not 
thought it fit enough to print the full 
texj|of the resolution. But a reasoned 
^examination of this document is 
■absolutely necessary. 

The chief demand of the Anandpur 
Resolution is state autonomy. The 
Akali Dal wants the centre to confine 
its authority to defence, foreign rela¬ 
tions, currency and general com¬ 
munications. This is a virtual return 
to the Cabinet Mission Plan of 1946. 
A restricted centre was then envis¬ 
aged to prevent partition of the 
country. Once the Cabinet Mission 
Flan failed and the partition scheme 
was enforced, the entire national 
leadership decided to opt for a 
■strong and efficient centre. While 
f*The Congress has abu.scd the provi- 
I sions of the Constitution, especially 
rj Article 356 to dismiss state govern¬ 
ments it did not like, the Janata 
government, too, took recourse to 
this measure. Not only did the Con¬ 
gress dissolve the Assemblies which 
had completed their normal five 
year term, but also the UP Assembly 
which had been elected only in 1974. 
When the Janata came to power it 
dissolved, for no reason, the Karna¬ 
taka government headed by Devaraj 
Urs on the eve of the 1978 poll. The 
Akalis, who were then part of the 
central government, did not decry 
overcentralisation. 

Some people have likened the 
Akali demand for state autonomy to 
Mahatma Gandhi’s concept of decen¬ 
tralisation or Lohia’s idea of a Four 
Pillar state. Nothing can be more 
ridiculous than this comparison. In 
the Anandpur Resolution (or their 
Ludhiana reiteration) there is no 
mention of the need to increase the 
powers, responsibilities or revenues 
of local bodies such as district pan- 
clutyais. gram panchayats or munici¬ 
palities. The Akali record of holding 
regular elections to these bodies or 
conferring on therti greater powers 
and resources is scarcely better than 
the Congress. 

T he Akali resolutions are a tirade 
against the centre. But there is 
no consistency in these resolutions. 
One Ludhiana resolution has among 
other things, asked the centre to 
amend to UP Land Ceiling law. Now 


agrarian relations, even under , the 
existing Constitution, is a state sub¬ 
ject. If the Akalis want state auton¬ 
omy what business have they got to 
ask the centre to intervene in the 
agrarian legislation of UP? Is this 
resolution not violating state auton¬ 
omy? Yet another Ludhiana resolu¬ 
tion of the Akali Dal has drawn 
attention to the injustice and discri¬ 
mination again.st the Sikhs and other 
minorities. Without a strong centra) 
authority how can one curb such 
injustices, much less prevent it? 
Don’t the Akalis know that during 
the communal disturbances in UP 
the Muslim minority often deman¬ 
ded the posting of the CRPF in place 
of the local PAC which they did not 
trust?If total state autonomy were to 
be implemented, will such an in¬ 
tervention be possible? In a third 
resolution the Akalis have asked the 
centre to intervene and enforce “the 
claims of the refugees who had mi¬ 
grated to Jammu and Kashmir and in 
order to do this, even go to the 
extent of amending Article 370 
which embodies the autonomy of the 
Kashmir state.” Most of our cities 
and towns are inhabited by people 
belonging to different religions and 
language. Any encouragement to 
parochialism can only make life inse¬ 
cure for the minorities. Who is to 




protect these minoritie$ and how? 
the centre intervenes will it not be; 
construed as an encroachment on the 
rights of the states and their auton¬ 
omy in terms of the Akali resolution? 
There is contradiction in this Akali 
demand. Bhiwandi is a grave: 
warning. 

While the powers of the centre and 
the states need to be reviewed, the 
history of the past 34 years cannot 
now be reserved. All over the world 
the federal polities have tended to 
accumulate more and more power, 
and while excesses can and must be 
checked, modern industrial life 
makes a strong centre inevitable. 
The Sikh community itself has bene¬ 
fited from this trend, it has spread 
not only over the whole country but 
it has made important lodgements in 
foreign countries also. When the 
world is growing smaller, can we 
revert to what in effect would be a 
confederal polity? While I have al¬ 
ways been strongly opposed to over- 
centralisation, 1 cannot sympathise 
with demands for extreme state 
autonomy. The Punjab government, 
it should be remembered, had al¬ 
ways faced difficult problems of law 
and order. Governor Pavate had 
admitted that anti-social elements 
often crossed the Indo-Pakistan bor¬ 
der “well armed with pistols and 
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Dabur Cl^awanprash ' 

shows you why your family needs a 
natural health tonic even if they’re healthy. 


Far loo many people 
believe that a health tonii is 
meant only for those who are 
sick 

That's not so Ayurveda 
has always believed that 
prevention is better than tiire 
So youi family needs a natural 
health tome Dabur 
Chyawanpiash -which acts as 
a preventive 

Dabur Chyawanprash 
builds up voui family's 
resistance to many diseases 
and helps to keep your whole 
family healthy 

Chyawanprash— the 
5000 year old 
health tonic 

Chyawanprash, it is 
believed, was hrst made 
3000 years ago, by the 
physicians of the Gods, for 



Its powers were so 
amaring that the rishis began 
calling It ‘the elixir of life 
They believed that it built up 
resistance to illness, kept body 
tissues young and the mind 
alert and active 

Dabur recreates the 
secret recipe of 
the rishis 

Chyawanprash remained a 
secret of the rishis for 
centuries, till Dabur set up 
their first Ayurvedic plant 
decades ago 

Dabur Chyawanprash 
today IS made in a highly 
automated plant, with more 
than 40 natural ingredients 




The most important ol these 
IS fresh amla it also contains 
dashmool and ashtwarg 


Amla juice has 20 
times more vitaminC 
than orange juice 


Amla, the main ingredient 
of Dabur Chyawanprash is 
the richest known 
source of 
vitamin C 



Dr Linus Pauling, twice 
winner of the Nobel Pn^l■, 
discovered that vitamin C docs 
more than lust prevent colds 
It revitalizes body tissues and 
stows down the aging process 

% 

\— 

It also builds up your natural 
resistance to coughs and other 
common ailments 

Dr Pauling says, “Our 
bodies can fight disease 
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effectively only when we have 
m our organs and body fiuids 
enough vitamin C to enable 
our natural protective 
mechanisms to operate 
cITcctively 


A natural health 
tonic is better'for 
your family 


Dabur C hyawanpiash gives 
your family vitamins and 
mincials in their natural foim 
so they arc easily absoibed by 
yoiii body _ 


And because it 
has no chemicals or artihcia! 
additives it is free fioin side 
effects and is completely safe 



Mnir {amilys S 
natural health tonic i 
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other weapons.” Farmers “owned 
^hree or four fire arms, not just to 
Vneet the challenge of rivals but also 
as a matter of prestige. Their petty 
quarrels sometimes end in shoot¬ 
ing.” These problems have become 
aggravated in recent years. {My Days 
as Governor, D.C. Pavatei'p 79). The 
total collapse of the administration 
and services in Punjab, which has 
been fraught with such tragic con¬ 
sequences, cannot be ignored. A 
strong central presence throughout 
I the country is an absolute necessity. 
A reasonable and practical discus¬ 
sion of centre-state relations will 
become possible only after the Sar- 
karia panel has submitted its report. 

1 need not labour this point ot 
internal contradictions further. This 
is not to say that a fresh look at 
centre-state relations is not called 
for. I have long advocated this 
course. But this should not be inter¬ 
preted to mean the whittling down of 
central powers to the point of mak¬ 
ing it ineffective in the matter of 
protecting the weak, and the under¬ 
privileged. Our society is neither 
egalitarian nor homogeneous. Or 
Ambedkar knew what he was talking 
about when he pleaded for a strong 
centre active in protecting the weak. 

The Anandpur Resolution accords 
priority to the .so-called territorial 
demand. It is not confined to the 
re-demarcation of the border be¬ 
tween Punjab and Haryana. Rajas¬ 
than has also been the target of the 
demand for territorial reorganisa¬ 
tion as the following quotation 
makes clear: 

‘Inclusion of all those Punjabi- 
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Speaking areas which have been de¬ 
liberately kept out of Punjab such as 
Dalhousie in Gurdaspur district: 
Chandigarh; Pinjore-Kalka and 
Ambala Saddar etc. in Ambala dis¬ 
trict; the entire Una tehsil of 
Hoshiarpur district; the ‘Dosh’ area 
of Nalagarh; Shahabad and Gulha 
blocks of Karnal district; Tohana 
sub-tehsil, Ratia block and Siran 
tehsil of Hissar district and six 
tehsils of Ganganagar district in Ra¬ 
jasthan...(these areas should be) 
merged with Punjab to constitute a 
single administrative unit where the 
interests of Sikhs and Sikhism are 
specifically protected.' 

The expression ‘such as’ means 
that the list is only illustrative and 
not exhaustive. More areas can be 
added at will. It ignores the fact that 
Haryana, too, has territorial claims. 
The reference to special ‘interests of 
Sikhs and Sikhism’ is odd, to say the 
least. If the demand is for a “Sikh 
homeland,” why disguise it as a 
linguistic demand? When some 
politicians and journalists glibly 
assert that the matter can be decided 
by a commission, have they ascer 
tained whether the Akalis are pre 
pared to consider the verdict of the 
commission as binding? It was my 
friend Nath Pai and others who got 
the Mahajan Commission appointed 
to resolve the border dispute be¬ 
tween Maharashtra and Karnataka. 
But when the Commission’s findings 
did not please them they repudiated 
the Commission. There is absolutely 
no guarantee that similar bickerings 
will not be repeated in the case of 
any unilateral Punjabi Subha border 
demarcation. The consequences then 


would be calamitous, h is, theiiefoi:^ 
necessary to reach a binding agtv^ 
ment on both the appohitment as 
well as the acceptance of the fitldr 
ings of the Border Demarcation Com¬ 
mission. 

T he demand for autonomy and 
additional territory is part of the 
theory of Sikh nationhood. Just as 
the preamble to the Anandpur Re¬ 
solution begins with the reference to 
a Sikh nation, similarly the conclud¬ 
ing portion speaks of “grooming the 
Sikhs into a strong and sturdy na¬ 
tion.” It went on the record that 
philosophers, poets, writers and 
artists belonging to Sikh nation were 
“its most prized asset." The term 
“Sikh nation” used in the translation 
from the original in Punjabi is not 
my invention. The translation was 
supplied by the secretary of the 
Akali Dal. It may be pertinent to 
point out here that the original 
Anandpur Resolution did not con¬ 
tain any demand for the amendment 
of Article 2S. This provision was 
included, as has been observed, at 
the behest of the Sikh members of 
the Constituent Assembly and East 
Punjab Assembly. Sardar Patel gave 
“a characteristically candid explana¬ 
tion” of the position: 

“...Unfortunately in this country 
the Hindu religion is suffering from 
the evil effects of certain customs 
and prejudices that have crept into 
society...The reformed community of 
Hindus, called the Sikhs, have also in 
course of time suffered from degen¬ 
eration to certain extent...! urged 
upon them strongly not to lower 
their religion to such a pitch as really 
to fall to a level where for a mess of 
pottage you really give up the subst¬ 
ance of religion. But they did not 
agree. Therefore, the utmost that we 
can do is to advise those people in 
their community who were wanting 
the safeguards to go into the classi¬ 
fication of Scheduled Castes; not a 
very good thing for the Sikh com¬ 
munity, but yet they want it, and we 
feel for the time being we should 
make that allowance for them...In 
the long run it would be in the 
interests of all to forget that there is 
anything like a majority or a minor¬ 
ity in this country and that in India 
there is only one community.! Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly Debates. 
Vol.VIII,p..330).” 

Article 25 was designed not to 
absorb the Sikhs into the Hindu 
religion, but to protect their rights. 
Article 2f)(a) gave power to the state 
to regulate certain activities which 
may be associated with |he practice 
of religion. Explanation I of the y 
Article protected the Sikhs’ right to , ; 
wear kirpans. Ankle 25(b) gave the . J 
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state powers to piovide foi sotia] 
weJtaie ami refoim while Lxplana 
tion II (;ave an intlusive definition of 
the wold “Hindu” in so far as Sthe 
duled Castes weie concerned This 
enabled the state to implement the 
demand that the Sikh backward clas 
ses, namely, the Mazhabis, Kabirpan 
this, Ramdasias, Saunas, Siligats, 
etc should be given the same pii 
vilegts in regard to repicsentatioti in 
the Legislatures and political conces 
sums as had been confeited on the 
Scheduled Castes within the Hindu 
told (flaming of India’s Constitu 
non p 770) But since the bug cjt a 
sepaiate “Sikh nation has bitten 
somi sections ot the Sikhs the dt 
mand for amending Aititle 2S was 
voiced It was a bolt fiom iht blut 
The demands ol the Auandpui 
Resolution as well as the clamoui tin 
a separate state ot Khalistan havi 
international rtpeitussioiis I cannot 
therefore, tone hide this anahsis 
without making a letciince to the 
inteiest of some foieign poweis in 
eluding Pakistan, who aie taking 
advantage of tlit developments in 
Puniab In ihtu discussions with 
Indian loiiinalists, the Pakistani 
politicians iditn itfer to the demand 
for Khahstmi I he temptation to see 
in this pioblein another Bangladesh 


and an opportunity to take levenge 
seems iriesistible for some Pakistani 
hot heads But linnah’s one time 
secietaiv Khurshid, struck a more 
sober note Khuishid,tn an interview 
with Kajendra Sareen,recalled that 
the Sikhs wtie an ‘ iinceitain factor” 
in the constitutional discussions 
which preceded paitition “I think 
the Sikh leadership did not really 
know what to do they did not know 
how to give conciete* shape to their 
position riiev wanted the status of 
an iiuleperuh nt country which could 
not be lotieeded In a wav history 
has (halt unkindlv with the Sikhs, 
but they ate (themselves) responsi 
l)li toi that Saiecn then asked 
khurshid il the Sikhs would have 
laied be tit I in Pakistan Khuishid 
said that the couise ot events would 
have bi ought about ‘the same situa 
tioii that has overtaken them in 
India In taecthey would have fared 
worse Ihc two situations would 
scaicelv be compaiable The Sikhs 
have clone well in the Punjabi Subha 
and India It the Sikhs had joined 
Pakistan the lattei’s bordei would 
have been pushed to the Sutlej and 
they (the Sikhs) would have been 
foieed out of not only west Punjab 
aieas but also the fullundur division 
and the f'hulkian states The eondi 


tion of the Sikhs would have been J 
even more worse than that of thCy" 
East Bengal Hindus, Buddhists and ^ 
Christians They would have been 
scattered all over India as a Di¬ 
aspora 

1 think It would be extiemely 
dangerous for Pakistan to play the 
Khalistan game 1 wonder if the top 
Pakistani politicians are aware of 
the full implications of Khalistan It 
IS a double edged weapon which can 
be easily turned against Pakistan Jby 
India The Pakistani administration 
should know that many Sikh shiines 
aie located in tha Lahore division 
and with a despeiate India’s help the 
Sikhs can move ahead to ‘liberate’ 
the Lahore division The capital of 
Khalistan then could be Lahore The 
Americans csin do very little to pro 
tect Pakistan in this eventuality 
This idea of a greater Khalistan is 
not a figment of my imagination 
Several extremist Akali leaders have 
spelt out such a plan recently Gener 
al Zid IS a cool and calculating per 
son and it ts difficult to believe that 
he does not realise the seriousness of 
the problem It is in the interest of„ 
both the countiies that Pakistan 
stopped intcrfeiing in the affaiis of 
Punidb and let Inciid solve its own 
problems 
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In aworld olmake-bdieve 
you Gcrnie on like a breath of fresh air 
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IVESICE FILM FESTIVAL 

Our India, 
Their India 


Temple of Doom ridicules India, Paar depicts reality 


Temple I 

Vk a Jfe. are sitting in the fahJed 
' Kxcelsior Hotel, .tji^ 

wmwK charmed centre of the 
" * Venice Film Festival, 
which arising almost as it were from 
the Adriatic Sea looks like some¬ 
thing out of the Arabian Nights with 
its onion domes and towers. The 
Italian producer who has almost as 
much jewellerv on as a Punjabi bride 
.ind makes high-budget, low-brow 
films leans across and asks; “But this 
Indian film which has received .such 
^||iod, big reviews here, is it reallv 
jWiocking? Is it a hard film?” 

1 “Yes,” 1 reply,“Paar is a film which 
r upsets. It shows the brutality of the 
' feudal landlords against harijans in 
a village m Bihar...” 1 then.give him a 
brief synopsis of 'Goutam Ghose’s 
film which won the UNESCO solidar¬ 
ity award and got Nas^eruddin Shah 
the best actor’s award. 

The eyes which had shone so 
brightly while finding out how much 
he could get for his films in India 
turn dim. What he had meant by a 
hard, .shocking film was not the docu- 
drama of life in India. He wanted 


blood, exotic bloodshed. He speci¬ 
fies: “I mean, you know, like in 
Mondo Cane, human sacrifices, burn¬ 
ing ghats, serpents, jungles, goddes¬ 
ses with necklaces of skulls... You 
should make these kinds of films. I 
could sell them here. 1 am also a 
distributor,” he says and brings out 
his two-toned, double-purpose call¬ 
ing card. 

The penny finally drops. It is Hol¬ 
lywood India he wants. Not the India 
of Goutam Ghose. Nihaiani, Benegal, 
Sen or even Ray. It is the India of 
that terribly insulting film by Steven 
Spielberg, Indiana Jones and the 
Temple of Doom which he finds 
acceptable. “Well,” I say, “We do not 
make films on ourselves from the 
outside looking in as if we were 
specimens in a zoo. You could do that 
for us as well as we could for you ” 
The topic of conversation changes— 
a bit uneasily. But this little encoun¬ 
ter only reinforces the impre.ssion 
that only jungle-book India sells. 

Indiana Jonei; and the Temple of 
Doom which was shown at midnight 
towards the end of the festival. 



NaMcnuddin Shah and Gautam Ghoae: lasting imp«t 
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caused a stampede. It had the festiv¬ 
al officials looking down helplessly 
and wildly gesticulating from the 
balcony as if in some Italian opera. 
The crowd, mostly young, surged 
forward like an elephant gone mad, 
knocking down the barriers. The film 
'had to be shown again at 3.00 am 
causing some of the eminent film¬ 
makers like Volker Schlondorff and 
Margaritte von Trotia to wonder 
aloud if it were not better for them 
to stop making films altogether. The 
appeal of Indiana Jones and the 
Temple of Doom which has broken 
many records in Europe and in the 
United States lies in the fact that the 
hero, Indiana Jones (Harri.son Ford) 
is a sort of update of swashbuckling 
heroes like Sindbad. The film has all 
conceivable gags on India. 

The plot, in a nutshell: It is 193S. 
The hero, who is an archaeologist- 
cum-adventurer is poisoned by a 
gang boss in a Shanghai nightclub. 
He escapes in a cargo plane with a 
songstress and a Chinese orphan. All 
of them bale out over India in a 
parachute made from a rubber ding¬ 
hy like a white god from the heavens 
above. This is construed as an 
answer to the prayers of the villagers 
who want this alien god to get their 
Shiva Lingam back, in the absence of 
which they suffer untold misery. 
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From here on to eternity it is the 
India of an American schoolboy: 
Maharajas, rope tricks, evil goddes¬ 
ses, human sacrifice. All Indians 
must, of course, wear turbans three 
times the size of their heads. India is 
all this and hell too. Amrish Puri, 
bare-chested, with a necklace of 
bones, shaved head and eyes pop¬ 
ping out of his head tears out the 
heart of a sacrificial victim with his 
huge bare hands. Puri,who plays the 
high priest Mola Ram, of the king¬ 
dom of Pankot, goes around chanting 
“Kali, Kali.” We are taken through 
[dungeons in which Indians live, eat¬ 
ing delectables like reptiles In this 
hunt for the Sankara Stones, Roshan 
Seth plays Maharaja Chattar Lai— 
quite a fall from the graceful por¬ 
trayal of Nehru in Attenborough’s 
Gandhi. 

It is easy to understand why the 
Indian government was apprehen¬ 
sive about allowing Spielberg to film 
in India. Spielberg instead went next 
dooi to Sri Lanka and made his film 
there, his frustiating experience in 
India adding that extra glee with 
|which he distorts India and humili¬ 
ates Indians. 


came as a surprise to 

M many in Venice who were un¬ 
familiar with Indian cin^a of this 
kind. A French distributor could not 
get over the fact that Naseeruddin 
Shah got the best actor’s award. “But 
can Indians act? I thought all the 
actors were roly-poly baby-faced 
men running round trees chasing 
women with those dots in the middle 
of their foreheads.” 

The Italian enthusiasm for the film 
was all the more noticeable because 
the British ciitics disliked it. One 
critic felt Shah’s manicured toe very 
unlike that of a ^peasant’s.” The 
French remained quite indifferent. 
Paar was described in the Italian 
k-press as a surprise of the festival, 
^ and its last 20 minutes “moments of 
grand cinema” when the seventh art 
came into its own. 

The smile on director Goutan 
Ghose’s face appeared to get wider 
as days went by and he found him¬ 
self—if the pun be excused—being 
lionised in the Lion’s Bar just across 
the road from where the competitive 
films are screened. (His most audible 
fan was German novelist and jury 
member Gunter Grass, who un¬ 
abashedly lobbied for an award for 
Paar.) The little frown which had 
creased Goutam Ghose’s brow when 
he realised that it was too late to 
display his beautiful blue posters 
showing Shah and Azmi crossing the 
river with the cattle, disappeared 
1 midway through the fesitival. Not to 
be outdone, Ghose put up his posters 
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Claudia Cardinale as Mussolini’s lover in Clarvtla 


in the Lion’s Bar. The only discor¬ 
dant note was, perhaps, when 
Goutam Ghose was alone on stage to 
receive the two awards from the 
stunning Liv Ullman. Neither of his 
stars could make it. 

The other discordant note which 
made this rather tame festival end 
with a bang was the screening of the 
Italian film, Claretta, essentially a 
rather melodramatic love story (Hin¬ 
di movie style) of Benito Mussolini 
and his mistress, Claretta,who loved 
the fascist dictator even when others 
had deserted him. She stood by him 
to the end. Several jury members, 
including Soviet poet Eugene Yuv- 
teshenko, Gunter Grass and the 
Taviane brothers of Italy protested 
against the inclusion of a “fascist” 
fUm in the official section of the 
festival. 

Quite frankly, the film seen 
through the eyes of II Duce’s Lover- 
played by the heartthrob of the Six¬ 
ties, Claudia Cardinale and lovingly 
directed by her director-husband, 
Pascal Squieteri—made the pudgy 
Mussolini appear almost lovable. 
The message of the film: the real 
villains were the Germans who bet¬ 
rayed poor Mussolini. II Duce is 
made to look as if he were more in 


search of candy than of power. The 
camera rests rather lovingly on his 
bald head or fat fingers, both bathed 
in a kind of golden flow. 

What was interesting about this 
rather mediocre film which is bound 
to do well at the boxoffice aftef all 
the publicity at Venice, is the great 
divide between the Italians and the 
non-Italians in their reaction to the 
film. For most of the Italians I spoke 
to, the film was a human love story— 
their HeerRaajhaone could say. But 
the others did not agree. Gunter 
Grass fumed: “In Germany we could 
never make a film on the love affair 
between Hitler and Eva Braun. It is 
the reaction to this fascist film which 
is frightening.” 

Meanwhile, for thd glitterati,it was 
clearly La Cardinale’s night' A few 
redeyed women wringing their tear- 
soaked handkerchiefs went up to the 
star, all a shimmer in a silver sheath 
and said: “Claretta, Claretta, at least 
you have lived a great romance...” 
The irony of L’ affaire Claretta is 
that while all this fuss over Mussolini 
was being made, one simply forgot 
the fact that it was 11 Duce himself 
who had created the Venice Film 
Festival for the greater glory of Italy. 
Madhu Jain 



William Howard Russell, the war 
correspondent of The Times, 
London, in the 19th century sent 
vivid reports of how the British 
crushed the 1857 uprising in India. 
This is the second and last part of 
the edited extracts from Caroline 
Chapman's Russell of The Times, 
War Despatches and Diaries 
(published by Bell and Hyman and 
flistributed in India by Orient 
Longman, 17 Chittaranjan Avenue 
Calcutta 700013 ) 
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W ith the Kaiserbagh now in 
British hands, they press¬ 
ed on to secure the Re¬ 
sidency. Then began the 
task of infiltrating the main city in 
order to flush out the rebels from its 
narrow streets. 

it was necessary to proceed with 
great caution in this street- 
fighting, and our advance was 
gradual but sure. On every side 
were sights which I would fain 
have shut my eyes on, sounds 
\yiiich I would not readily listen to 
^ again, as well as scenes of 
f wonderful novelty and interest. 
The dust, the heat, the excite¬ 
ment were overpowering. 

Russell and his friend Lieutenant 
Patrick Stewart (deputy superinten¬ 
dent of the Indian Telegraphs) 
:limbed a lofty, tapering minaret 
ind looked out over the city. 

Alas, wordsl words! how poor you 
are to depict the scene which met 
the eye of the infidel from the 
quiet retreat of the muezzin] 
Lucknow, in its broad expanse of 
palaces, its groves and gardens, 
Hits courts and squares, its mos- 
^ques and temples, its wide- 
spreading, squalid quarters of 
mean, close houses, amid which 
are kiosks and mansions of rich 
citizens, surrounded by frees, all 
lay at our feet, with the Dilkusha, 
and Martiniere, and distant 
Alumbagh plainly visible, and the 
umbrageous plains clothed in the 
richest vegetation, and covered 
with woodland, which encompas¬ 
ses the city. In the midst winds 
the Gumti, placid and silvery, 
though its waters are heavy with 
the dead. Across the Stone 
bridge, in wild confusion, are 
pouring the rebels, the sepoys, 
badmashes, matchlockmen, and 
inhabitants of the place, and from 
the Iron bridge our guns are open¬ 
ing on them incessantly, and the 
showers of our Enfield bullets cut 
the surface of the waters like 
rain. 

.ater accounts accused Sir Colin of 
flowing many of the rebels to 
scape. They were thus able to re- 
)rm under their zemindars (chiefs) 
nd continue a resistance which pro- 
mged the Mutiny for another year. 
Iven at the time Russell wrote in his 
iary: 

To-day’s work has not been very 
successful in causing loss to the 
enemy. It is evident most of them 
have escaped. The philanthrop¬ 
ists who were cheering each other 
with the thought that there was 
sure ‘to be a good bag at Luck¬ 
now,’ will be disappointed. It 
must be admitted that it is unfor¬ 



tunate we could not inflict on the 
rebels such a severe punishment 
as would ensure their complete 
discomfiture and prevent them 
assembling in other strongholds 
to renew their opposition to our 
rule. 

For the British forces in Lucknow all 
that now remained was the fortifica¬ 
tion of the city against the return of 
the rebels. Russell makes this tart 
entry in his diary: ‘Napier is engaged 


in drawing up a report on the altera¬ 
tions and defences of Lucknow, of a 
grandiose and very elevated charac¬ 
ter. It is imperial in conception; but 
where is the money to come from?’ 
There were other matters that he felt 
unhappy about; 

March 22nd. Today 1 procured a copy 
of Lord Canning’s Proclamation, 
which 1 sent to London, where no 
doubt it- will excite as much dis¬ 
approbation as it does here. I have 





not heard one voice raised in its 
defence; and even those who are 
' habitually silent, now open their 
mouths to condemn the policy which 
must perpetuate the rebellion in 
Oudh. 

Lord Caiiuing, 100 miles away at 
Allahabad, was mistakenly under 
the impression that the fall of Luck¬ 
now had been followed by the com¬ 
plete submission of the rest of Oudh. 
His proclamation declared that the 
British government would confiscate 
all the lands of Oudh as a reprisal 
against those who had co-operated 
with the mutineers. Outram, as Com¬ 
missioner of the Province, felt quite 
unable to carry out this vengeful 
policy and left for Calcutta to try. to 
per,suade Canning to modify ' his 
ruling. Hussell was sad to see him go 
as he had developed a deep respect 
and liking for the man. 

There now seemed no alternative 
but to pursue the rebel chiefs and 
their followers throughout Oudh 


horse’s belly. One heel had struck 
me just at the lower part of the 
stomach, but the steel scabbard of 
the sword I wore broke the force 
of the blow there, though the shoe 
cut out a small piece of skin; the 
other hoof caught me right in the 
hollow of the right thigh. Several 
men ran towards me. Ricketts and 
Bunny picked me up, and helped 
me to one of Tomb’s guns, where I 
managed to hold on by the tum¬ 
bril seat. I was in great pain, faint, 
sick, and burning, with thirst. 

Three days later his leg was much 
worse. 

In great agony last night; up at 
one this morning and left Snah- 
jahanpur camp at 1 a.m.! bound 
for Tilhour, twelve miles distant. 
In much pain all day; a large luirtp 
forming in the hollow of the thigh, 
from near the knee to an inch of 
the hip. The kick is now really 
serious. Twenty-five leeches were 
put on the calf of my leg as soon 


bites and by a fresh blister. 
na had lost its influence over tna 
pain in my injured limb.’ , 

At about noon the column halted. 
There was some firing up ahead and 
some of the troops were engaged. 
The heat was fearful and Russell nad 
his dooly taken over to a small tope 
(clump of trees) and set down in tne 
shade. He w'*nt to sleep. 

However, for the British forces the 
day culminated in the defeat of Khan 
Bahadur Khan and the occupation of 
Bareilly. 

During the days that followed, 
although his head became clharer, 
Russell was still in great pain. He 
was told by the^doctors that: ' 

Had I not been so weakened by 
previous bleeding and dosing, the 
coup de soleil would have been 
fatal to me as it was to many of 
our poor fellows on the 5th. I am 
now able to employ amanuensis, 
but the leg is still very painful, 
and the swelling is now as hard 


and Rohilkhand and 
force them to sur¬ 
render one by one. 
Sir Colin’s force 
therefore left Luck¬ 
now for Cawrpore, 
marching by night 
when it was slightly 
cooler. Russell had 
fallen prey to dysen- 
oery. 

Fortunately he 
was able to con¬ 
valesce for two days 
at Cawnpore in the 
house of his friend 
John Sherer, wiho 
was the magistrate 
there. On the night 
of ^e 26th April the 
column crossed 



the Ganges and entered the 
proviifceof Rohilkhand. The night 
and early morning marches con¬ 
tinued as the army swept on—the 
‘Devil’s Wind’ as the Indians called 
it—seeking out the mutineers. 

Three days later Russell had an 
accident which was to affect him for 
the rest of his life. In the early dawn 
during a halt in the march, he woke 
up from a quick nap to find; 

All the stallions about us were 
squeaking and lashing out 
violently. 1 ran over to preserve 
my beast from being eaten alive— 
but I was sleepy: my ’leg was stiff 
from the strain of the day be¬ 
fore—and, just as I was getting up 
to the head of my horse, a power¬ 
ful Arab, belonging to Stewart, 
ran back to have a last go in at his 
enemy, and delivered a murder¬ 
ous fling,, from which I could not 
e.scape, for my own horse was 
pressing hard against me. I saw 
the shoes flash in the moonlight. 
In an instant I was sent flying 
along the ground under my 


as we halted. Why on the calf? 
Bleed, and bear, and ask no ques¬ 
tions. 

The army was marching all this time 
through hostile country and there 
were frequent reports that rebels 
had been seen. Russell’s dooly and 
those of two other injured officers, 
were frequently ‘...the only portions 
of our force visible for miles. As I 
have resolved not to be cut up with¬ 
out a fight for it, and giving myself a 
chance. I had up my syce this morn¬ 
ing, and warned him, under terrible 
pains and penalties, to lead my best 
horse always close to my litter, ready 
for mounting, with one revolver 
loose in the holster.’ 

The next day, 5 May, the army was 
on its way to Bareilly where it was 
rumoured that a large force led by 
Khan Bahadur Khan, one of the 
principal rebel leaders, had 
gathered and would fight. Russell 
was ‘tortured by flies, smothered in 
an atmosphere of dust, prostrated by 
heat, my sufferings were augmented 
by loss of blood, by recent leech- 


and as large as an egg; so I shall 
remember the Rohilkhand cam¬ 
paign for the rest of my life, be it 
long or short. 

His problems seemed intent on mul¬ 
tiplying; the following day he found 
himself in the middle of a sandstorm. , 
The day had been, as usual, un< 
bearably hot, but it had been 
exceedingly sultry. Towards even¬ 
ing the horizon darkened, and a 
storm, which, for grandeur, fury, 
and variety of physical phe¬ 
nomena, I never saw surpassed, 
burst upon our camp. It came on 
about an hour before sunset, its 
approach being heralded by 
strong hot winds, laden with dust, 
which increased in violence until 
they became what sailors call half 
a gale of wind. From the point 
whence this wind came there was 
visible wbehind and above the 
clouds of dust, something which 
looked like a gigantic wall of 
bright red brick, advancing at a 
slow and equable pace, aad 
spreading as it approached more 
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ividely across the horizon. About 
it tumbled a confused mass of 
vriiirlins black clouds, scintillat¬ 
ing with incessant lightning, and 
convulsed by the throes of the 
thunder which echoed within 
them. 

It was a sight almost appall¬ 
ing—it certainly was all- 
absorbing—to watch the progress 
of this awful manifestation. As 
the wall of sand rose high in the 
air and came across the track of 
the setting sun, darkness, as of an 
ellipse, fml upon the land, though 
on the opposite side of the hori¬ 
zon there still appeared a sort of 
pale, sickly twilight through the 
dust. As the storm approa^ed it 
seemed as if the earth were 
beaten by the hoofs of myriads of 
cavalry. The roar of the wind, the 
beat of the hail, the rush of the 
rain, and crashing of the branches 
of trees, mingled with loud peals 
of thunder. The lightning flashed 


way to pay tribute to the Indian 
soldiers and the many native ser¬ 
vants without whonTthe British army 
could not have survived in India at 
the time of the Mutiny. He'found it 
extremely distressing that so many 
acts of kindness and fidelity were so 
often repaid with death and torture. 
Although the rebels had committed 
acts of barbarous savagery, he goes 
on to say. 

But were our acts those of civil¬ 
ised Christians, when in this very 
place we hung a relative of the 
Nawab of Farrukhabad under cir¬ 
cumstances of most disgusting in¬ 
dignity, whilst a chaplain stood by 
among the spectators? It is actual¬ 
ly true that the miserable man 
entertained one or two officers of 
a British regiment in his palace 
the day before his death, and that 
he believed his statements with 
respect to his innocence were re¬ 
ceived; but in a few hours after he 
had acted as host to a colonel in 


correspondent wwked together gs 
they had done during the Crimean 
War. Delane used Russell’s letters to 
good effect, confiding them to those , 
in a position to influence both gov¬ 
ernment and public opinion, 
again, it was Russell who required, 
and possessed, the courage to speak ' 
his mind while surrounded by many 
who strongly disagreed with him, not 
least the members of the Anglo- 
Indian press. He was accused of 
constantly denigrating British rule in ■ 
India: to which he replied that his 
criticisms were levelled at ‘a base 
and brutal minority’. In a letter to 
Delane he begs; ‘Could you point out 
that I never accused the Anglo- 
Indians of the Company’s service, or 
the old race, of cruelty and rough¬ 
ness? I allude generally to the low, 
ignorant, and violent newcomers, 
and non-officials, who come here to 
make their fortunes.’ 

Newly arrived army personnel 
were also guilty of allowing their 
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out in every variety of form—in 
narrow streaks, in bord belts of 
blinding light, in bright blue zig¬ 
zags, in oalls and bolts of fire, and 
in snapping jets, which seemed to 
leap from tree to tree, and to run 
along the ground amidst the hail. 

The storm continued with great 
ferocity, the hailstones the size of 
pigeon’s eggs, until the arid plain 
was under two or three inches of 
water. 

i Russell was still prostrated, he 
iployed some of the soldiers to 
tte nis letters for him. When he 
led to pay one, the soldier refused 
ying: ‘No! Mr Russell, there’s not a 
an in the regiment who was out in 
e Crimea would take a penny from 
u, sir. Sure, we ought to do more 
an that for your honour, for you 
are the true soldier’s friend.’ Rus- 
ll apologises in his diary for quot- 
g this story, but this touching tri- 
ite obviously gave him intense ple- 
ure and was especially precious to 
m because of its source. 

In his diary, too, he goes out of his 


our army, he was pounced upon 
by the civil power, and hanged in 
a way which excited the displea¬ 
sure of every one who saw it, and 
particularly of Sir William Peel. 
All these kinds of vindictive, un- 
Christian, Indian torture, such as 
sewing Mohammedans in pig¬ 
skins, smearing them with port-» 
fat before execution, and burning 
their bodies, and forcing Hindus 
to defile themselves, are disgrace¬ 
ful, and ultimately recoil on 
ourselves. They are spiritual and 
mental tortures to which we have 
no right to resort, and which we 
dare not perpetrate in the face of 
Europe. 

Russell was a deeply compassionate 
man and with his impulsive nature 
he was constantly defending the In¬ 
dian people against what he saw as 
the injustices of British rule. Numer¬ 
ous examples of this questioning of 
British actions appear in his de¬ 
spatches and especially in his pri¬ 
vate letters to Delane. Although 
separated by a continent. Editor and 


improved status in India to go to 
their heads. 

By the end of May, although Luck- 
noi^ had been retaken, Oudh was 
still anything but secure and there j 
were frequent clashes with the re¬ 
bels, who were as elusive as ever. 
With the rainy season fast 
approaching, it was clear that* 
another campaign would be required 
to subjugate the province entirely. 
Russell, still a very sick man, de¬ 
cided to go to Simla in the Hima¬ 
layan foothills to convalesce. He 
would rejoin the army towards the 
end of October. 

O n 3rd June, Russell set off for 
Delhi in a gharry as he was still 
too ill to ride. He entered Delhi two 
days later, having passed through 
countryside devastated by the 
Mutiny. He found himself in the 
‘ruined streets of a deserted city, in* 
which every house bore the marks of 
cannon and musket shot, or the | 
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traces of the hand of the spoiler 
not a creature was to be seen, pxcept 
a hungiy pariah, or an impudent 
cow ’ 

After much searching, he arrived 
at what he believed to be the house 
of the Biitish official he was due to 
stay with To his embarrassment, he 
I was shown into a room full of stran 
geis in what proved to be the Com 
missionei of Delhi’s diningroom 
The same day Russell was taken bv 
the Commissioner to visit the King ot 
Delhi who had been captured by the 
British after the relief of Delhi 
The first knowledge the great 
mass of Englishmen had at home 
of the King of Delhi was that he 
was the nominal chief of a revolt 
which was shaking our Indian 
empire to its foundations He was 
called ungrateful fur rising 
against his benefactors He was, 
no doubt, a weak and cruel old 
man, but to talk of ingratitude on 
the part of one who saw that all 
the dominions of hts ancestors 
had gradually been taken from 
him, bv foice or otherwise, till he 
was left with an empty title, a 
more empty exchequer, and a 
palace full of penniless princesses 
and princes of his own blood, is 
perfectly pi eposterous Was he to 
be grateful to the Company for 
the condition m which he found 
himself’ 

Russell makes the point that the 
Biitish could, with perfect justice, 
execute the king for his apparent 
backing of the Mutiny and for being 
an accessory to the murder of British 
men and women living'under his 


A group of the ’Heroes of Lucknow* 


roof But until his trial, he was kept 
a prisoner in his own decaying and 
deserted palace Russell goes on to 
say 

But, ro my mind the position of 
the King was one of the most 
mtoietable misery long eie the 
remit btoke out His palace was 
in reality a house of bondage, he 
knew that the lew wretched pre 
rogdtives which were left to him, 
as if in motkciv of the departed 
power the\ lepresented, would be 
taken away from his suciessors, 
that they would be depnved of 
even the right to live in then owp 
palace and would be exiled to 
some place outside the walls 
On their anival at the palace they 
found the King 

in a dingy dark passage leading 
from the open court ot ten ace in 
which wc stood to a daiker loom 
beyond, thei e sat, crouched on his 
haunches, a diminutive attenu 
ated old man, ditssed in an ordin 
ary and lathcr dirty muslin tunic, 
his small lean feet ban, his head 
covered by a small thin cambric 
skull cup 

They had arrived at a bad moment 
‘the ex King was sick with bent body 
he seemed neaily piostiatt ovei a 
brass basin into which he was retch 
mg violently ’ His visitors politely 
turned their backs and waited until 
he had finished and then entered 
Russell was saddened bv what he 
saw 

That dim wandeiing eyed 
dreamy old man, with feeble 
hanging nether lip and toothless 
gums,—was he, indeed one who 


nad conceived that vast plan ( 
restoring a great empire, who hs 
fomented the most giganti 
mutiny in the history of the work 
and who, from the wails of h 
ancient palace, had hurled d< 
fiance and shot ridicule upon th 
race that held every throne i 
India 111 the hollow of the 
palms’ 

He broke silence Alas' it was t 
inform us that he had been vet 
sick, and that he had retched s 
violently that he had filled IvOelv 
basins I his statement, whic 
was, it must be«admitted, distre 
singly matter of fact and ui 
1 omantic, could not, 1 think, hav 
been strictly tiue, and probabl 
was in the matter of numeratio 
tinctured by the spun of Onentt 
exaggeration, aided by the poeti 
imagination of His Majesty He i 
a poet—rather ei otic and warm i 
his choice of subject and trea 
ment, but nevertheless, oi may b 
rhei etorc, an esteemed author c 
no less than four stout volumes c 
menioiious verses, and he is nc 
vet saxiated with the muse, for' 
day or two ago he composed som 
neat hues on the wall of his priso 
by the aid of a burnt stick Wh 
could look on him without pity 
While in Delhi, Russell visitea tn 
Ridge from which the British had fo 
months besieged the mutineers ii 
the city befoifc they retook it at thi 
end of September of the pieviou 
year 

It was with no oidinary emotions 
visited the remains of our treri 
ches, and looked out ovei thi 
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I deca^ng parapets upon the city 
its great circling sweep of 
wall, and bastion, and battery; for 
I saw it was the pride, self- 
reliance, and greatness of a con¬ 
quering race alone, which had 
enabled a handful of men to sus¬ 
tain and successfully conduct the 
most hopeless military enterprise 
that was ever undertaken. But at 
the same time I felt that had we 
been demigods we must have 
^iled, if the enemy, to whom we 
were opposed, had possessed the 
* ordinary intelligence and military 
skill of any European soldiery. At 
every step the audacity of the 
siege, the grandness of courage, 
the desperation of our position, 
grew upon me. 

O n 14th June Rusiiell arrived in 

Simla where he was to spend 
the next four months. For a long time 
he was too crippled to go about at all 
and was further incapacitated by a 
general malaise peculiar to Simla. 
He was shocked uy tne borsterous 
|nd undisciplined behaviour of some 
of the young officers who were in 
Simla either on leave or to con¬ 
valesce. 

I think that every Englishman in 
India ought to look upoq himself 
as a sort of unrecognised, unpaid 
servant of the State, on whose 
conduct and demeanour towards 
the natives may depend some of 
the political prestige of our rule 
in the whole Empire. He is bound 
to keep the peace, to obey the 
law, to maintain order and good 
government. In the hill stations 


he certainly does not exhibit any 
strong inclination to adopt this 
view of his position. 

Having spent September on a shoot¬ 
ing expedition with friends, he had 
recovered sufficiently to return to 
the plains and rejoin Sir Colin Camp¬ 
bell (now Lord Clyde) for the re¬ 
newed campaign in Oudh. When he 
reached Ambala he received an in¬ 
vitation to visit the Rajah of Put- 
tiala, which he accepted with alacri¬ 
ty. Russell and the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner, Mr Melville, set off on the 
eighteen-mile journey to Puttiala 
and, nearing their destination, they 
saw a dust-cloud approaching. 

Mr Melville said. There is the 
Rajah! He has come a long way 
out to meet us.’ I knew enough of 
Oriental etiquette to be aware, 
that the distance to which the 
potentate moves from his seat or 
his palace to meet the stranger- 
visitor, was the exact measure of 
the honour and respect which he 
intended to exhibit to him; and it 
never occurred to me but that the 
advance of the Rajah, who was 
mure than a mile from the gates 
of his capital, was meant for Mr 
Melville, the deputy commis¬ 
sioner. 

Looking along the road to our 
front, I could make out a pleasant 
sheen of arms under a tope of 
trees; a certain play of bright 
colours, and a tossing of banners, 
and faint shadowings of 
elephants, as if Turner had been 
at work on a late canvas in some 
giant effort at The March of an 
Eastern King’. By degrees these 


f forms became 

colours were resolved into - 
bans,' shawls. Scarfs' and’Tobeli'^^ 
whose wearers were mounted bn 
richly-caparisbned horses; ' the 
banners were great streamers of 
gold-encrusted satin, rising abdve 
a turmoiling crowd, which wiw 
marshalling itself into order as we 
came up; and the elephantine 
outline hardened into huge, sub¬ 
stantial monsters, covert with 
silver howdahs, and dressed in 
the most brilliant crimson velvet, 
and in cloths of many hues, ricWy 
adorned with lace. The howdah of 
one was empty, that of the other 
was occupied by a large, fair, fat 
man of some thirty-five years of 
age, who flashed like a prism in 
the sun as he advanced to meet 
us. 

It rapidly became apparent that Rus¬ 
sell and Mr Melville were expected 
to mount the elephant with the emp¬ 
ty howdah. 

The ladder to the howdah was 
short, the elephant was high, the 
sun was hot, and as I toiled up— 
may I confess the fact that—1 
wished the Rajah had not been 
kind enough to receive me, and 
that I was clambering up to get a 
drink of fre^ water instead of a 
glimpse of the elevated counte¬ 
nance which was awaiting me at 
the other side? When I had, with 
much labour, gained the howdah 
height, closely followed by Mr 
Melville, a new trouble awaited 
me. The mahout of the Rajah had 
brought up his elephant alongside 
ours, and I was requested to step 
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dcross to the Rdiah’s howdah and 
take the plate of honour on his 
right hand side, on his own royal 
pathvdeim 

hinaily, to Russell s intense lelief, 
the piottssion tinned towards the 
Raiah s palate Ht described the 
magnilitent stent aionnd him 

Iheit weie mtn with wands of 
siKtt anil batons of silver gilt, 
with banntis and silver speais, 
with gold stitks in waiting with 
nnisit.il instiununts of silver in 
tilt shape of stipeiits, with ket 
tltditnns and iiiimptts oi thg 
saint pit V ions nu tal, with swords 
ind laniis flashing in the sun 
I htit were mt n diessed in haile 
quill suits ot led and yellow with 
m isks and viraids with skins of 
bt .irs and wild beasts who 
danttd and leaped to the sound of 
the wild musit of the b.uul like 
tht mummers and mvsteiv men of 
oui old plavs Iheie wtie gitv 
btaidid blatk beaidi d white 
btaidtd stein long nosed grave 
Sikh tint Is on tine hoists dies 
std III tiu noble and nth simplit 
itv of loiins and toloins whitli 
setm to he a heritage ot their 

latt 

fo Russell s tin iher tonstei nation he 
obseivtd that ht was to be the obiett 
ot a SIX gun salute 

I felt supitmeh ndituloiis and 
had 1 bttn possesstil ot the use ot 
hoih m\ Itgs 1 should piobablv 
havt thought ot leaping down oft 
iht tltphani and lunning away 1 
had no otticiil oi unoffitial posi 
tion wtilth tould pistitv me in 
itttning siith maiks of honoui, 
and the tommissionei steadtastlv 
i^piidiated them and thtie was I, 
helpless on the batk of the Ra 
lah s elephant 

As Russell points out in his diary. 


the Raiah had been a good friend to 
the British during the Mutiny He 
had raised and equipped a large 
foite in addition to his own army, 
whith he had plated at the govein 
mtnt’s disposal, he had supplied 
money and tianspoit and togcthei 
with the neighbouiing chiefs, had 
ktpt open the vital lines of tom 
miinitation between the Puiiiab and 
Delhi Ihete had it was tiue, been 
rumouis that the Rapih had been in 
touch with the King of Delhi Russell 
exclaims indignantly 

And who ait we that we should 
claim the allegiance of the hearts 
ot all the Indian piintes^ What 
iiilc IS there in the woild which 
tan challenge the affections of 
tht whole mass ot its subjects’ 
tan tngland believe that her 
leign needs no stiongei support 
than willing fidelity in the breasts 
of a large mass ot the Irish Roman 
Catholics’ Could the eaily 
(■eoiges have ventuied to lelv on 
the di»vot'oi. of the hnglish 
I ones’ Does Napoleon tht Third 
live in the love ot tht I aubourg 
St Gel main’- No Theie is not a 
Luiopean State which is not 
V exed moi e oi less by the political 
disaffection of some section or 
othei of Its subiects How, then 
tan we exjiett such an abnormal 
goyeinment as that of Gieat Bn 
tain in Ifinclostan where out gov 
ei nors arc indeed, alien in blood, 
leligion, and language, to com 
maud the absolute love of all 
classes of natives’ Or what right 
have we to demand anything 
beyond actual service and co 
operation in time of need on the 
part of out tnbutaiies and allies’ 
We must be content with such aid 
as we get, provided it be effec 
tual 


Russell continued his journey bj 
gharry, pausing briefly at Agri 
where he was overwhelmed by th< 
beauty of the Tai Mahal 

The moon had just iisen on tht 
right, and I was about smkinj 
back in my gharry, havinj 
ordeied the driver to proceed t< 
the Artillery Quarters, when sud 
denly my eye rested on a dome o: 
dazzling whiteness—so white, st 
cleat, so sharp, that, for th-jj m 
stant, one might be pardon^ foi 
fancying that the ciest of an AIj 
had thiust Itself thiough the 
baked ciust of this and India 
1 our glittering pinnacles shootinj 
up beside it, completed the notioi 
of the lounded summit of Moni 
Blanc flanked by its own aiguilles 
The whole y ision disappcai ed in t 
moment, as the vehicle whiskec 
roundthe cornel, but 1 knew that I 
had seen that Pearl ol 
architectuie, the wondei of the 
world—The I at of Agra 
Russell reached Allahabad at tht 
end ot Octobei whete he found Lore 
Clyde and many ot his fi lends, snpj/t 
ol whom had sweated out the hoi 
weather m the plains ’The mair 
army was preparing to cioss tht 
mile wide Ganges by a bridge ol 
boats in readiness foi the opening ol 
the Oudh campaign 
On 1st November, fiom a speciallj 
elected platform near the fort, Loici 
Canning lead the Queen’s Pioclama 
tion, announcing the transference ol 
the government of India fiom the 
East India Company to the Crown 
and the British Parliament, and par 
doning those lebel chiefs not re 
sponsible for the murder of Euro 
peans 

That night Russell ciossed the 
Ganges with Lord Clyde, who in 
formed him that none of the chiefs 
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Pauld be attacked until it was cer¬ 
tain that they had received copies of 
the Proclamation: 

...and this, indeed, seems to be 
but just and reasonable, because 
it would, first, certainly be hypoc¬ 
ritical and absurd on our part to 
pretend to offer these chiefs 
terms, on condition that they sur¬ 
render, and then to destroy their 
forts and kill themselves and fol- 
Icwers ere they could become 
atrquainted with the alternative 
offered to them by submission, 
ith the army now assembled, the 
campaign commenced. Russell gives 
a colourful de.scription in his diary of 
the column on the move; 

November 8th.—It is a wonderful 
sight to see an Indian army on the 
march as it approaches its camp¬ 
ing ground. The square head of 
the column seems enveloped by 
the myriads of animals and men, 
and up-towering elephants and 
camels, made taller than nature 
by heaps of tents and baggage 
and furniture piled upon their 
p|| backs. The elephants are provi¬ 
dent enough to look for the sugar¬ 
cane as they march along the 
roadside, and generally each of 
these quadrupeds marches laden 
with a large mass of cut cane, in 
addition to the chairs and rabies 
and mountains of canvas piled 
upon its back. 

The mass, dense and small in 
the distance, grows larger and 
looser all over the wide plain, as it 
approaches, till it seems to fill the 
space from horizon to horizon—to 
cover the fields and permeate the 
forests with a shifting mass of life. 
Through all this the column of 
troops bores steadily onwards till 
the first battalion or squadron 
halts. 


T he Oudh campaign was nothing 
if not frustrating. There were 
frequent alarms and skirmishes, 
accompanied by conflicting reports 
as to the intentions of the rebel 
chiefs. Russell suspected that the 
spies employed by the British forces 
were ‘impartial in their services to 
both sides’. Rebel strongholds which 
appeared ready to put up a fight 
were discovered to have been evacu¬ 
ated during the night, the mutineers 
having slipped through the net, tak¬ 
ing with them their guns, treasure, 
women and belongings. The forts 
were often surrounded by dense, 
prickly jungle- 

At this time their principal quarry 
was the rebel chief Bene Madho, who 
led them a weary dance. One mo¬ 
ment he appeared ready to parley 
and the next he had slipped quietly 
away to reappear some miles distant. 
After a bad night sleeping on a nettle 
‘of the most stinging and relentless 
character’, Russell sums up the fol¬ 
lowing day’s tasks; 

...site of new cantonments to be 
decided on; Rae Bareilly to be 
examined. Bene Madho to be disc¬ 
overed. We have ‘certain’ intelli¬ 
gence that he is at all points of the 
compass at exactly the same hour 
of the same day, and we have not 
thirty-one columns to spare to 
verify these reports. 

This cat and mouse game continued 
throughout November and into De¬ 
cember, the prey neatly eluding 
them time and again. Russell was 
saddened by the terrible damage 
done by the camp followers of the 
army, although Lord Clyde and his 
officers never ceased their efforts to 
prevent it from happening: 

Those insatiable ‘looters’—men, 
women, and children all are at it; 
a field is gobbled, crunched, and 


sucked up in ten minutes Why, 
the race is suckled on loot, fed on 
theft, swaddled in plunder and 
weaned on robbery But 1 do not 
suppose for a moment they are 
worse than other camp- 
followers in other parts of the 
world. Whatever the soldier may 
be, the creatures who follow are 
kites and vultures, actually and 
metaphorically. 

By the middle of December they 
were in sight of the ‘Snowy Range’, 
the foothills of the Himalayas, with 
the Terai, a belt of forest and jungle, 
separating them. It was now known 
that the Nana Sahib, Britain’s most, 
hated enemy in India, was some¬ 
where in this wilderness. 

The army celebrated Christmas 
Day with a day of rest. The Comman- 
der-in-Chief and his guests, who in¬ 
cluded Russell, sat down to a mag¬ 
nificent meal, magically produced 
miles from civilisation, after six 
weeks on the move. 

Here we have barons of beef, 
great turkeys, which in Irish 
phrase, are ‘big enough to draw a 
gig; mutton of grass-fed sheep, 
game, fish without the flavour of 
tin and rosin, truffled fowl, ris¬ 
soles and all the various triumphs 
of the French cuisine, spread oh 
snowy white table-cloths in well- 
lighted tents, served by numerous 
hands. Here, too were beakers of 
pale ale from distant Trent or 
Glasgow, Dublin or London por¬ 
ter, Champagne, Moselle, sherry, 
curious old port (rather bothered 
by travelling twenty miles a day 
on the backs of camels), plum- 
puddings, mince-pies, and other 
luxuries nor often found in camps. 
The artillery sang their Christmas 
carols; the Rifle band played its 
best and there was rejoicing in 
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SirCoiinf ampbell's armv irossini; the (>anKes into Oudh on I November I8S8 


the wide expanse ot tents tiJl tt n 
o’cloek came anci then the voices 
graduallv died away, and lights 
went out by digrees till midnight 
camt and Christmas Hay had pas 
sed in India 

By the end ot Dcttmbti it seemed 
that Loid elvdt had the Nani now 
joined b\ Bine Madho within his 
grasp In spite ot a daiing night 
attack the rebels slipped through his 
lingers once again and into Nepalese 
teiritoiv I Old Clycli s work in Oudh 
was now completed ind leaving 
sutfieierir foieis to kteii the Nina 
out ot India he letuined to luck 
now Russell made his w i\ back to 
Calcutta when lie stayed with Su 
James Outiam until h< could secure 
a passage homi lie wiotc some 
letleetive lettiis to 0< lane 

January 2()tli I believe that 

some gieat tffoi t must be made to 
check the iggicssivt ind anti 
pathetic tie itmcnt ot the natives 
I believe that India is the tails I 
man now bv winch 1 ngland is tin I 
greatest Power in the woild and | 
that bv Its loss we lose the magic 
and prestige ot the name which 
now holds the world in awe I 
believe that we never can pie 
seive Indn by biurc forte alone 
except at i tost which will swal 
low up all the wealth ot the Home 
countiv and that we tan only 
hold It bv biiite force unless we 
make some thanges in oui system 
ot goveinmeni 1 am told that oui 
policy IS changed I heai that the 
Queen has proclaimed the rights 


ot native States, and seeks no 
iiietenitnt of teiiitoiv, and yet at 
this veiy moment the conversa 
tion of every Indian officer at the 
Mess table or wherever the 
altaiis of India may be discussed 
c Ic ai Iv reveals the c onviction that 
soonei 01 latei we must absorb 
everv State between Ceylon and 
Pe sliawuf 

And again in February 

Our Idle is now moie secure in 
India than it has evei been be 
toic and nothing but extieme 
oppression and iniustice, and the 
miscrv and wretchedness and de 
span which may aiisc from these, 
c in produce another using, but, 
at the same time there aie more 
doubts as to our intentions, more 
suspicions of OUI motives, greater 
,(dlousy ot our idce, than there 
ever was before, and these feel 
mgs die mixed up with the ammo 
sitics of a defeated nationality, 
such as It is and with lesentment 
against those who in their indis 
eliminate zeal and desire of 
ytngeanee punished the innocent 
with the guilty 

I h>- tinal paiagraph in his diary 

gives Russell’s recipe for peace in 

India 

let us be just, and fear not— 
populdii/e our rule—reform our 
laws- adapt out saddle to the 
back which bears it Let us govern 
India bv superior intelligence, 
honesty virtue, morality, not by 
the mere foiee of heavier metal— 
proselytize by the force of exam 


pie—keep our promises loyally in 
the spirit, nor seek by the exer 
cise of Asiatic subtlety to reach 
the profundity of Asiatic fraud 
Otherwise, the statesman was 
never born who can render India 
either safe or profitable, and our 
arms will be paralysed in the 
money matket, for the cost of 
keeping that glorious Empire will 
be far greater than the profit we 
deiive from its possession, and 
such a result, in these days is 
considered quite sufficient 
ground for the relinquishment of 
the greatest heritage that the de 
votion, courage, and energy of her 
sons ever bequeathed to a nation 
The History of The Times sums up 
Russell’s contribution to the mutiny 
thus 

The settlement of the Indian trou 
bles without recourse to reprisals, 
which would rankle for ever, was 
a high Imperial purpose and one 
which Russell and The Times 
served with eminent success The 
interior of India might have held 
the secret of many harsh tyran¬ 
nies if Russell had not exposed, 
and thereby prevented, the deeds 
of subordinate officials whose 
acts (in Russell’s published 
words) ‘resemble the manifesta¬ 
tions of vindictiveness and fright 
rather than those of justice and 
punishment ’ By giving the names 
of such officials to the world, The 
Tunes used its power to refound 
the Indian Empire upon a new 
and humaner basis 
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Ram Chandra Rath Joins Janata 


* 


After 


resigning from the Congress(I) in piotest against "hereditan suctession’ 






F ortyfive minutes be 
fore Rajiv Gandhi took 
over as the president of 
Indian National Conjgress 
(Indira), Ram Chandra 
Rath, the president of the 
youth wing of the party in 
the Sanjay Gandhi era, 
resigned from the primary 
membership Rath, who 
had been dropped from 
the council of ministers ort 
4 November, apparently, 
had waited for the period 
" f national mourning to be 
over before announcing 
his decision on 12 Novem 
ber He addressed his let 
ter of resignation to the 
party’s working President, 

Kamlapati Tripathi, who 
was presiding over the 
woiking committee meet 
mg (which elected Rajiv 
Gandhi as the president) 
at 11 am, thus signifying 
his disapproval of the suc¬ 
cession pattern in the par¬ 
ty and questioning the 
bonafides of the new 

Prime Ministei Rajiv _ 

Gandhi 

Rath joined the Janata Party on 14 
November In an interview to Sun 
DAV in 1980, soon after the death of 
his mentor, Sanjay Gandhi, in reply 
to a question whether Rajiv Gandhi 
would be the heir to Sanjay’s mantle 
or would It be Menaka, Rath had 
replied, “There is no question of 
succession in an democracy ’’ 

While joining the Janata Party on 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s birthday. Rath 
stated that he had left the Congres- 
s(I) because he felt that hereditary 
succession could not have a place in 
democratic functioning “Rajiv Gan 
dhi was an Indian Airlines pilot, 
Arun Nehru sold paint for Jenson 
and Nicholson and Arun Singh’s 
firm, Reckitt and Coleman, special 
ised in bootpolish and Dettol anti 
septic These people were never seen 
in politics m the days when with 
Sanjayji we had struggled for the 
Congress{I)’s return to power How 
can I accept their leadership?” Rath 
told Sunday soon after joining the 



Ram Chandra Rath 


Janata Party 

His resignation from the party hav 
ing come close on the heels of his 
being dropped from the ministry. 
Rath was criticised by some Con 
gressmen as being an “opportunist ” 
Rath had been elected to the Lok 
Sabha in 1977 from Aska in Ganjam 
district of Orissa That year most 
Congress candidates had lost and the 
party went out of power His flat on 
128, South Avenue in the i.dpital 
became the nerve centre of youth 
Congress activities Soon aftei the 
1977 defeat, the president of the 
undivided Congress party, Brahma 
nanda Reddy disbanded the Youth 
Congress Rath founded the Con 
gress Youth Forum and kept the 
Youth Congress alive in another 
name After the split in 1978, when 
(ingress (Indira) was formed. Rath 
was appointed the president of the 
revived Youth Con^ess(I) In 1980, 
he was offered a deputy ministership 
soon after the par(;y won Pranab 


Mukheijce wanted Rath 
as his junior minister in 
either commerce or the; 
steel and mines mlnisttlto^ 
But Rath said that if he 
weie to be a ministei. the 
rank of a minister of state 
was necessary He was 
ultimately made a minis<* 
ter of state in 1982, in the 
chemical and feitilisers 
ministry Here, he refused 
to pay obeisance to Arun 
Nehru or Arun Singh or 
anv of the hangers on 6f 
the then cxtraconstitutton 
al authoiitv. Rajiv Gandhi 
When senior minister 
Vasant Sathe tell ill. Rath 
became the viitual minis 
ter By one stroke of his 
pen he reduced the prices 
of the multivitamin drugs 
(bv reducing the markup 
price) and as a result mul 
tinational drug companies 
lost business to the tune of 
Rs 40 crores When Otta 
vio Quattarochi, the repre 
sentative of the Italian fer 
tilisei plant consultancy 
firm, Snam Progi 

etti, approached Rath toi certain 
favouis. Rath torgot that being 
friendly to an Italian could be politi¬ 
cally advantageous and Quattarochi 
was peeved The dropping ot Rath on 
4 November, therefore, was not Un 
expected 

Rath created the fust mild tremor 
of the Rajiv Gandhi era by resigning 
from the party in which he was 
feeling asphyxiated He showed that 
he was not like mans Congressmen 
who clung on to a party despite being’ 
unhappy In a democracy, honest 
disagieements aie allowed and Rath 
took advantage of this aspect of 
democracy , 

In his home state, Orissa, Rath was 
a dissident His depai ture, therefore,, 
will be comtoi ting foi chief minister 
Janaki Ballabh Patnaik, hut the Biju 
Patnaik Ram Chandra Rath combine 
IS bound to be a strong foice whicl^ 
the Congress!I) will have to face ii^ 
Orissa now 

SfiiiUwbnrta Bhattacharya, Mew OeM 
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Interview with Ram Chandra Rath 


a m Why did you resign from the 
■ Congress(I)? 

A: 1 don’t have anything in com¬ 
mon with the leadership of the 
present Congress! 1) after the sad 
demise of our late lamented illust¬ 
rious leader, Srimati Indira Gandhi. 
So I resigned. 

Q: According to newspaper re¬ 
ports, the immediate reaction with¬ 
in the Congress(l) on hearing about 
your decision to quit was “gocfd 
riddance. ” An unnamed senior par¬ 
ty leader has been quoted as 
saying, “Mr Rath represents those 
elements in the party who will be in 
it so long as they occupy office but 
are nut prepared to stay on a mo¬ 
ment without power.” Any com¬ 
ments? 

A: 1 never comment on the state¬ 
ments of anonymous people. 
However, since you insist, 1 will 
narrate the whole incident in brief. 
Nobody got rid of me: 1 resigned on 
my own volition. I was elected to 
the Parliament in 1977 from Aska 
in Orissa, which was known to be an 
opposition stronghold. In the 1971 
elections when there was a massive 
Congress wave, out of seven Assem¬ 
bly segments, six had gone to the 
opposition parties. Between 1977- 
80, the Congress party passed 
through a lot of turmoil, the details 
of which will itself make a book. In 
a nutshell, while many of her senior 
colleagues not only deserted Mrs 
Gandhi but tried to malign her and 
her family, (now some of them have 
returned to the Congress-1) I re¬ 


mained all along with Mrs Gandhi 
and the late Sanjay Gandhi. As 
president of the Indian Youth Con¬ 
gress, I with a band of dedicated 
colleagues, organised a youth 
movement in the whole country 
which is well known to all. In 1980,1 
was offered ministership in the cen¬ 
tre and later the chief ministership 
of Orissa. On both occasions, I had 
declined the offers preferring to 
work for the youth movement in the 
country. After Sanjay Gandhi’s 
death when I crossed the age limit 
set forth in the constitution of the 
Youth Congress, I stepped down 
from the presidentship. 

Subsequently Mrs Gandhi asked 
me to join her cabinet as minister 
of state (along with Mr Virbhadra 
Singh and Mr Chandra Shekhar 
Singh, who were later made chief 
ministers of Himachal Pradesh and 
Bihar respectively) with the advice 
that I should “gain administrative 
experience in addition to my orga¬ 
nisational experience.” I never 
craved for any office nor am I 
bothered when I am out of office. I 
never tried to dislodge Mr J.B. 
Patnaik from the chief ministership 
of Orissa. After having declined the 
offer of becoming CM earlier, I 
used to give my views on develop¬ 
ment of the state and the welfare of 
the people without fear or favour 
which I feel is my duty as an elected 
representative of the people. So the 
insinuation by anonymous people is 
a reflection of their animosity 
against me. 


Q: J.B. Patnaik and you were 
friends {HI 1980. Why did disagree¬ 
ments arise after that? 

A: We differed on issues such as 
the development of Orissa and the 
welfare of its people, particularly 
the socially and economically weak¬ 
er sections. ^ 

Q: It is being said that the Con- 
gress(I) high command disapproved 
of your disagreements with J.B. 

, Patnaik. Is it true? 

A: No, it is not true. At no point of 
time, even during Mrs Indira Gan¬ 
dhi’s last visit to Orissa on 29 and 
30 October when 1 accompanied 
her, addressed public meetings 
along with her, lunched with her 
and also returned to Delhi with her, 
there was not even a hint of any 
disapproval. Further, the speech of 
Mrs Indira Gandhi to the party 
workers at Bhubaneswar on 29 
October bears ample testimony, 
contrary to the cloud of dust raised 
by vested interests who say that the 
high command had disapproved of 
my disagreements with the chief 
minister. If necessary, one can lis¬ 
ten to her taped speech. 

Q: You have resigned from the 
Congress(I) as a result of Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi's death. How do you visualise 
the party’s future? 

A: For me, Mrs Gandhi’s death is 
the saddest event of my life. 1 now 
find dark clouds all around. The 
only silver lining is the wisdom of 
the Indian people in whom I have 
great faith. 

latmrviewetl byShubhabrata Bbattacharya 


PUNJAB 


Bickering Among Akalis 


Hardliners and moderates on a collision course 


the Amritsar Akali Dal after Mr 
Majitha had suspended him on 6 
November. 

The significance of these loud 
rumblings within the Akali Dal lie in 
the fact that the SGPC elections are 
due on 30 November. Mr Tohra has 


T he power struggle between the 
moderates and the extremists in 
the Akali Dal almost brought the 
faction-ridden party to the verge of a 
split when the ousted ad hoc commit¬ 
tee convenor Mr Frakash Singh Ma¬ 
jitha held a “parallel” meeting of the 
party on 11 November after the 
meeting called by the five high 
priests was indefinitely postponed. 
Mr Majitha and the other dissident 
Akali moderates with close links to 
the Badal group like Ravi Inder 
Singh, former speaker of the Vidhan 
Sabha have been summoned to 
appear before the Akal Takht on 20 


November by the five high priests. 

On 7 November, the five high 
priests who have been taking an 
increasingly obvious and blatant role 
in political affairs appointed Mr Sur- 
Jan Singh Thakedar, a hardliner and 
a close associate of Mr Gurcharan 
Singh Tohra (who has been president 
of the Shiromani Gurdwara Praban- 
dhak Committee—SGPC-^for over 
13 years), in the place of Mr Majitha 
as ad hoc committee convenor. Mr 
Tohra has been in Tihar Jail since 
Operation Bluestar. Moreover, the 
priests have also reinstated Mr Har- 
bhajan Singh Sandhu, president of 


headed the SGPC party for 13 years 
and has often used religious pressure 
to crush political opposition within 
the party. The hardliners would like 
to see Mr Tohra continue as presi¬ 
dent, while the moderates belonging 
to the Badal and Longowal group 
would like to see a change. The high 
priests, obviously, want^ to thwart 
any move for ^ change and thus 
pre-empted it by removing Mr Ma¬ 
jitha from the ad hoc committee. 

The struggle for bptver by the 
Akali leaders in jail is thus being 
carried out by proxy by. the second 
rung of leadership outside. The mod¬ 
erates have accused Mr Tohra of not 
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preventing the Golden Temple from 
becoming an abode of terrorists; 
they have taken Mr Tohra to task for 
handing over the keys of the Akal 
Takht to Jarnail Singh Bhindian- 
wale. 

Mr Majitha immediately conde¬ 
mned the assassination of Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi.The moderates believe in politic¬ 
al settlements and have not been 
averse to meeting the representa 
tiVes of the centre. The hardliners, 
lea by Tohra ate, on the other hand, 
more inclined towards pressure tac¬ 
tics. The high priests have given five 
reasons for the dismissal of Mr Ma¬ 
jitha, the most significant ot which is 
the accusation that he met union 
home minister, Mr Narasiniha K.vo, 
in Delhi in October foi a “secret 
compromise.’’ The other chatges in¬ 
clude Mr Majitha’s “failure” to 
arrange 2,000 volunteers at DjwuH 
when Baba Santa Singh threatened 
to visit the Golden Temple; groupism 
as well as flouting the authority 
ot the high priests. 

Mr Majitha has, on the othei hand, 
ntici-sed the high priests for intro- 



Gurcharan Singh Tohra 


ducing changes “at such a critical 
lunctiire when the entire community 
IS undergoing a serious crisis.” He 
also added that the Akali Dal and the 
luling parly were out to undermine 


the unity of the Panth. 

When asked for his comments, Mr' 
Mgjitha said that he did not want to 
say too much because the high 
priests were involved and “that they 
were supposed to be above critic¬ 
ism.” Mr Majitha did tell .some cor¬ 
respondents that “this had been 
done because there was a battle on 
for the chair.” 

Meanwhile Jathedar Kirpal Singh, 
head priest of the Akal Takht has 
said that only Mr Thakedar can func¬ 
tion until Sant Longowal, president 
and morcha dictator remained in 
jail. With these slanging matches 
and parallel meetings going on,- Aka¬ 
li politics seems to have gone back to 
the stage it was before Operation 
Bluestar. While some of Prakash 
Singh Badal's supporters cannot 
come out openly because of the in¬ 
volvement of the high priests, they 
are privately keen to see a change in 
the leadership of the crucial SGPC. 
The stitches in the patch-work unity 
of the Akali party are now clearly 
visible and might soon fall apart, 
flbcffiu Mn, New Delhi 


ELECTIONS 


Back to the Ballot Box 


i t was expected that Mrs Indira 
Gandhi’s birth anniversary on ly 
November would be the occasion 
for the announcement of general 
elections by the government. By 
making the annoucemeiit on l.l 
November, Rajiv Gandhi’s govern¬ 
ment took the nation by sui prise. 
The announcement was also ex¬ 
pected on 19 November because on 
20 November, the life of the 
seventh Lok Sabha will be 60 days 
shorter than its normal life till 20 
January 1985. As per the provisions 
of the Members ot Parliament 
Salaries and Allowances Act, to be 
entitled to get the monthly pension 
(Rs 300 for first term MPs and Rs 
500 for MPs who have .served more 
than one term), the House should 
last till at least 60 days belore its 
'term expires. Sure enough, the noti¬ 
fication date was 20 Novembei, to 
allow the MPs to derive benefit 
from the pension rules. 

The Congress(I> seemed to have 
prepared its list of candidates be¬ 
fore the announcement; it was said 
that all lists would be ready by 17 
November. Arun Nehru, the new 
Congress(I) general secretary, said 
that “goodness” (whatever that 
means) will be the criterion for 
giving tickets. Whether “goodness” 
will be able to check infighting 
in the party remains to be seen. 


Foi\ I he opposition, the date of 
announcement was godsent. The 
forenoon of 11 Novemner was sche¬ 
duled to he the date tor an all-party 
coordination meeiiiig on seat 
ad|ustnieiits. Till now such exer¬ 
cises had been academic. But when 
the opposition leaders, George Fer¬ 
nandes and Bapu Kaldate (Janata 
Party) S.P. Malviva, Karpoori Tha- 
kur. Shaiad Yaclav and Ram Vilas 
Paswan (Dalit Ma^door Kisan Par¬ 
ty) K.P. Unnikrishnan (Congress- 
Socialist). Jasw'diit Singh (Bhar¬ 
atiya Janata Paily), C.T. Dandapa- 
in (Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam), 
P Upendra and Satyanarayana 
Reddy (Telugu Desani) met at the 
VIP wing of the Andhra Pradesh 
Bhavan near India Gate on the 
morning ot 14 November, the need 
for unity was no more an academic 
exercise. The leaders took the 
pragmatic decision to allow state 
units of the various parties to con¬ 
duct the initial exercise in seat 
adjustments. As thing.s stood on 
this day, a unified approach to the 
elections does not seem a distant 
possiblity. 

For the opposition, the elections 
will be a difficult exercise. Their 
election manifesto, which was 
being drafted on the basis of an 
anti-Indira Gandhi plank, has to be 
redone. The legitimacy of the Rajiv 


Gandhi succession will be put to the 
test. The Congress(l), of course, 
hopes to cash in on the “sympathy 
vote.” 

For the party which wins the 
election.s. New Year’s day of 1985 
will have a real meaning. The poll 
date of 24 December apparently 
has been fixed without considering 
the difficulty it will cause to the 
Christian voters in Goa, Kera¬ 
la, Meghalaya, Mizoram, Nagaland 
and southern Bihar. Perhaps the 
elections in these areas will be held 
on 27 December. 

Will the dawn of 1985 see a 
massive mandate for the Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi-led Congress (Indira)? Or, will a 
phase of coalitions set in? The elec¬ 
tion campaign, incidentally, will be 
conducted under rather strange 
planetary conditions. The positioii 
of Saturn (Shani) over the horo¬ 
scope of India starts changing on 19 
November and the new position 
will be confirmed by 23 December. 
It is said that Shani if it has not 
given anything while it was over 
the country’s horoscope in the past 
three years, is benevolent to the 
have-nots while on its way out. The 
result IS opposite for those who 
have benefited in the three-year 
period. 

Shubhabrete BHuHeehmym, New DeM 
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DfLHI RIOTS 

Sikhs: Still Refugees 


Many are afraid to return home 

H ome IS the last place most of the 
Sikh letugees in Delhi’s evacua¬ 
tion camps want logo to They are 
afraid since, for many, it would be a 
return to the same hell from which 
they escaped and in which many 
women lost their husbands, sons, 
brotheis and fathers. They will con¬ 
tinue to feel so until their minds shut 
out the pictures of the little heaps of 
cinders their homes were i educed to 
Many refugees are afraid because 
they can no longer trust the polite 
from the trans-Jamuna colonies and 
in west Delhi,most of who remained 
silent spectators or active participa¬ 
nts while the houses of the refugees 
were burnt and looted and then 
family members killed. 

“What will happen to 
us when the elections 
take place next month? 

What will happen when 
the army goes?” asked 
Jabir Kaur from Nand- 
nagri in the (landhi 
I Memorial School camp 
' in Shadhara She 
echoes the feelings of 
thousands of Sikhs 
from all strata of socie 
tv. Mr Gurpit Singh, the 
president of the Asso¬ 
ciation of Engineering 
Industry told St nday, 

“90 per cent of the 
Sikhs are now in¬ 
secure....after all about 
2,00.000 did have to 
leave their homes be¬ 
cause they were not 
safe in them. Most 
Sikhs, also 

feel they are treated as second-rate 
citizens. We are reduced to being 
dependent on the magnanimity of 
others or on the military.. ” 

Thus, while the Delhi administra¬ 
tion packed many of the Sikh re¬ 
fugees into DTC buses (30,000 by 
their account by 12 November) and 
sent them home, many Sikh families 
never went home They wenttogiiid- 
waras, schools or camps being run by 
voluntary agencies like the Ekta 
Nagrik Manch or by residents in 
ceitain areas. Some went to neigh¬ 
bours who had helped them while 
others to relatives in “safer” areas 
Some like the 160 families from 
Siiltanpuri, preferred to spend a 
shivering night on the road (those 


from block A4 and C4) rather than 
return to their homes, a hostile 
neighbourhood and uncertain tomor¬ 
rows. 

Not only did the Delhi administra¬ 
tion bundle them into buses and not 
always with the gentlest methods of 
persuasion, they also informed them 
that compensation would only be 
made after verifications (15 Novem¬ 
ber was given as the last date) were 
done on the site. Many Sikh families 
were faced with the dilemma: go 
home to an unsafe environment or 
try to get compensation for their 
losses. 

The army has also encouraged the 
exodus from the refugee camps, 
often asking private agencies to dis¬ 


mantle their camps. The hurry on the 
part of the administration and the 
army could be prompted by reports 
of people moving from camp to camp 
urging the already-traumatised re 
fugees to go to Punjab. 

The administration has also posted 
camp commanders from the centra) 
and Delhi administrations in many of 
the camps organised by private agen¬ 
cies, especially in west Delhi where 
government presence has been 
minimal. Security guards are posted 
outside many of these camps to res¬ 
trict movemeht of outsiders into the 
camp. The violence which erupted 
like a freak storm has left behind 
untold devastation. The Sikhs, espe¬ 
cially in the resettlement colonies in 


east and west Delhi where many^^ 
local residents did not have “clean - 
hands” are afraid of a repeat per¬ 
formance. On the afternoon of 11 
November for example, a mob of 
about 600 people surrounded a 
police station, demanding the re¬ 
lease of some of the local political 
leaders, mostly from the Congress(I), 
who had been arrested after volun¬ 
tary agencies and residents had in¬ 
formed the authorities about their 
activities. Only the army was ablf to 
kep the mob from attacking. 

Time, of course, ^an be the only 
healer. But, it has to be helped by 
action. The urgency of the moment is 
to instil a sense of security in the 
Sikhs. Compensations must also be 
made fast and without the usual 
bureaucratic bunglings. Strangely, 
corruption has returned faster to 
normalcy than life. Compensation 
forms were selling for four rupees 
each outside Tis Hazari almost as 
soon as they were printed. In fact, 
the Association of Indian Engineer¬ 
ing Industry printed 20,00() com¬ 
pensation forms to be 
distributed in the^ 
camps free. Noi was it 
too long before the 
touts emerged, offering 
their services for Rs 
five to Rs ten to help 
the refugees complete 
the compensation 
forms. To begin with, 
these forms were only 
printed in English. 
Most of the refugees 
are poor and illiterate 
and so need help to 
complete the forms. 
Moreover each 
claimant needs a sepa¬ 
rate form. 

Nor are people being 
told to fill up the forms | 
in duplicate. So once 
the forms are submit¬ 
ted there is no proof 
that a claim has been made. There 
was also a lot of confusion about the 
necessity of attaching FIR’s (the 
police did not file FIRs and many of 
the widows and orphans were not 
able to go to the police stations). 
People were also asked to get medic¬ 
al certificates for their injuries. 

It would have been much simpler, 
says Poonam Muckreja of Ekta Nag¬ 
rik Manch, to have the compensation 
forms filled in while the refugees 
were in the cdhips. “We could help 
then at every step. Corruption is 
bound to come in at some point in 
the verification process...once the 
people return to their homes it will 
be difficult to find all of them...” 
IMMhu Mn, Nmw OeA/ 
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The Fall of Raj Narain 

The ‘master toppler’ is now in political wilderness 


M r Raj Narain, the man who cre¬ 
ated history by defeatinR Mrs 
Indira Gandhi, at first in a court 
battle over an election petition in 
IV^iv 1975 and then in March 1977 at 
the hustings, is a lonely man today. 
He is bereft of his red and green 
headgear, which had become his 
hallmark. He wears a brownish Gan¬ 
dhi cap. His flowing white beard, 
which he strikes constantly while 
speaking, looks out of place without 
the colourful headgear. 

The headgear was discarded in 
August this year, when his former 
“Ram," Mr Charan Singh.told ‘‘Hanu- 
man,” Raj Narain, to take it off. Mr 
Raj Narain was desperate to get 
back into the same party as Mr 
Charaii Singh, so he compromised 
even on personal attire. But when 
, the Dalit Ma/.door Kisan Party 
'(DMKP) was launched on 21 Octo¬ 
ber. within a week Mr Rat Narain 
realised that he was unwanted both 
in the DMKP and in his former party, 
Janata. His cycle of defections and 
redefections seems to ha\s> got him 
entangled at a spot from where there 
seemed to be little chance of recov¬ 
ery. When the talk of tealignment of 
opposition foices was at its peak, a 
demoralised Raj Narain announced 
at a news conference on 28 October 
that he and the formei Gttar 
Pradesh chief ministei, Mr Banarasi 
Das, had decided to retain the identi 
ty of the “Rashtriya Janata Party” 
(RJP), which they had foimed along 
with Mr S.N. Sinha on 10 August 
after splitting the Janata Party. The 
RJP had along with Mr Subrama- 
niam Swamy’s Hindustan Praja Par¬ 
ty merged with the Lok Dal on 29 
August. But when the DMKP was 
formed two months latei, these two 
leaders and their followers found 
that they were unwanted in Mr Chai- 
an Singh’s new outfit. 

Mr Banarasi Das, with Mr Raj 
Narain as the principal campaigner, 
created history in December 198.1 by 
winning the Bulandshahr Lok Sabha 
byelection. The victory of Banarasi 
Das came as a shock to the Congres- 
s(I). Today, when permutations and 
combinations are being chalked nut 
by the opposition to defeat the Con- 
gress(l). the victor of Bulandshahr 
looks st"nned. The politics of defec¬ 
tions, tcwhichhe fell prey, have cost 
him deaily. 

Mr Raj Narain was responsible for 
making Mr Morarji Desai the first 
Janata Prime Minister. Chaudhary 
Charan Singh, who controlled the 
maximum number of MPs in the then 




Raj Narain 

ruling parly, was sick and in bed at 
the time wlit'ii Acharya Kripalaniwas 
.issisting Jiivaprakasli Naravan in de- 
iiding on the new Prime Minister. 
'Ihe consensus among Janata MPs 
w.is veering towards Babu Jagiivan 
Ram. R.ij Naiain had sudtienlv 
isalked in \Mth a slip of paper from 
C'haiaii Singh’s sickbed to JI’’s sick 
bed and tilted the balance in tavour 
of Moral ji Desai It was he who 
started the controversy legaiding 
the dual membership of the Rash- 
tiiva Swavamsevak Sangh iRSSi in 
the Janata and had made life misei- 
able for the erstwhile Jana Sangh. 
(presently the BJP) elements. The 
split in the Janata Party, the fall ot 


TAMIL NADU 


the Morarji Desai goiternment, and 
the installation of the shortlived 
Charan Singh government (which 
never faced Parliament) was the 
handiwork of Raj Narain. 

He contested again.st Pandit Kam- 
lapati Tripathi from Varanasi in 
1980 and lost the Lok Sabha poll. 
Thereafter, he made unsuccessful 
attempts to enter the Rajya Sabha 
from the UP A.ssembly constituency 
in 1982 and 1984. A seat in Parlia¬ 
ment has evaded the 1977 victor of 
Rae Bareillisince he started his poli- 
tjes of manipulation after the forma¬ 
tion of the Janata Party in 1977. 

After the Janata split, he moved 
away from Charan Singh In 1980 and 
for a brief while found solace in the 
company of Hemwati Nandan Bahu- 
guna. Together they launched the 
Democratic Socialist Party (DSP), 
from where Raj Narain walked back 
to the Janata Party last year. This 
year, provoked bv Mr S.N. Sinha, 
who ultimately found his way into 
the Congress!I), Raj Narain took up 
cudgels against Janata president 
Chandra Shekhar and formed the 
RJP. The RJP was rejected by the 
DMKP because Bahtiguna diti not 
want Raj Narain around. Raj Narain 
tried to get back to the Janata again 
but Mr Chandra Shekhar, faced with 
stiff opposition to Raj Narain’s re¬ 
entry from his rank and file, acted 
helpless. On the evening of 26 Octo¬ 
ber. moments before Mr Chandra 
Shekhar emplaned for Bombay on a 
shoit visit, Kaj Narain made a sud¬ 
den appearance at the Janata chief's 
South Avenue Lane residence. The 
last effort having failed, on 28 Octo- 
bei afternoon,! he man who had pul¬ 
led down three successive Prime 
Ministers announced his isolation in 
national politics by “retaining” the 
identity of the RJP. 

ShiMttbrata Bhattacharym, Nmw IMM 


MGR: Signs of Recovery 


The CM responds to treatment in the USA 


T he ambulance carrying chief 
ministei M.G. Ramchandran 
drew up slowly alongside the Boeing 
707 on November 4 1984. An escort 
pilot led the convoy and a mobile 
coronary care unit of the Govern¬ 
ment General Hospital brought up 
the rear. There was a soft glow 
within the ambulance and one could 
just see MGR through the ambu¬ 
lance window. At 10 pm, jhe ambu¬ 
lance came to a halt near the air¬ 
craft. The stretcher on which MGR 


lay was taken out gently and placed 
on the “food high loader” (the con¬ 
traption by which food is loaded onto 
aircraft) and forklifted to reach the 
level of the door of the aircraft. The 
CM was then taken into the aircraft 
which had been converted into a 
mini intensive care unit (ICU) by 23 
engineers led by Air India’s senior 
medical officer Dr B.B. Gajare at the 
Santa Cru? airport in three days. The 
TCU, located in the first class cabin 
had an adjustable bed attached to a 
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hoM of lift* suppoir systems The 
20 vocii old Boeing Lhotse is tor the 
exclusive use ol VIPs It had re 
ruined from Yemen bringing Piesi 
tleut /ail Singh befoie its 

conyeisioii tor MGR Due to the 
meticulous piccauti.ins taken bv the 
aviation medicint expeits, local doc 
tors and AIADMK ministers, the 
chief minister had a safe and com 
tortable joiiinej to New Yoik de 
spite delays at Bombay and Heath 
low (london) airport On "> Novem 
ber at 10 22 pm (ISJ) the IJiotse 
landed at the JI K airpoit, New \ork 
and the CM was straightaway taken 
and admitted to Downstate Medical 
Hospital at Biooklvn where Di Lli 
Frcidman is the chiet nephiologist 
It may be recalled that Dr I reidman 
had led the four member US delega 
tion to Madias to examine the CM on 
17 October 

MGR has been taken to New Yoik 
tor a 'complete medical evaluation 
which also includes exploring the 
possibilities of a kidney tians 

plant Three donois—all within the 
tamih—have been selected They 
are Ml.R s elder bi other C hakrapani 
and his two chiklrcn 

Doctors at thi Apollo Hospitals, 
where MGR was undergoing treat 
ment for one month and the cabinet 
sub commtttc'e appointed to monitoi 
the CM’s tieatmcnr en..iired that 
MGR’s privacy wa. not violated 1 he 
large number ot paitvmen who had 
pome to see the CM oti wei e made to 
sit in the lobby while the hospital’s 
tear entrance was cordoned off 
Amid security, the CM was brought 
down fiom his super deluxe room m 
the tkird floor and placed in the 
ambulance The CM’s face was co 
vered with a cloth (about two weeks 
ago the doctors had done the same 
thing when MGR had to be taken for 
a CT scan Seeing MGR with his face 
coveted with cloth led a few senior 
pat tymen who were standing nearby 
to assume the worst Word spread j 




cpiicklv thioughout the state and 
shops weie closed in seveial dis 
tints lilt persons wheeling the 
stretcher woie surgical masks to pro 
tect the CM fiom infection Ih** 
convoy then began its jouiney to the 
aiiport All along the 15 km route 
bairicades had been elected But 
supnsinglv, theie were hardly any 
crowds on the roads to sei the C M 
oft This despite the fact that all the 
evening dailies had announced the 




CM’s departure at nine pm that day 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi has 
made it clear that he will rake up 
from where his mother left off vis a- 
vis MGR’s health and travel arrange¬ 
ments Hours before MGR was to 
take off, Mr Gandhi rang up finance 
minister V' R Nedunchezhian to con 
vey his best wishes and also asked 
him to pass on the good wishes to 
Mrs Janaki Ramachandtan, wife of 
the CM He deputed home ministei 
P V Narasimha Rao, chan man of the 
Foieign Policy Planning Comraittgie 
Mr G Parthasarathv and AICC(Ii 
general secretary (i K ^oopanar to 
see MGR off shortly befoie he left 
the hospital He also wiorc to the 
ailing CM wishing him all the best 
and regretting his inability to peiso 
nallv see him off Raiiv Gandhi’s 
gustuie of goodwill was appiei lated 
by the people of the state and the 
AIADMK 

Di Piathap C Reddy, chan man of 
the Apollo Hospitals, was a relieved 
man after MGR’s departuie and safe 
arrival at the Biooklyn hospital So 
tar about Rs 50 lakhs has beep spent 
on the air tare alone in connection 
with MGR’s ailment 
Anita Praiap, Madras 


MfcALTH 

Dangerous Drugs 


T he Rational Iherapeutics divi 
Sion of the Voluntaiv Health 
Association of India (VHAI) has 
uigtd health and consumer gioups 
to popiilaiise the uiipt piegiiancy 
test as an alteinative to the widely 
misused b stiogen Progesterone 
(bP) hormonal pregnancy test 
whidi tan lesiilt in birth detects 
The alternative kit, which is safe 
and accurate is lepoitedlv avail 
able tiom HAl for Rs G2 foi 10 
tests A VHAI ciriulat has called 
tor aitive propagation of the safe 
test along with education of the 
public on tl e hazards ot the EP 
piegiiantv test 

VHAI’s latest update entitled Un 
finished EP Campaign recalls how a 
tountiywide campaign against the 
combination hormone drug was 
launched in early 1982, followed by 
a ban order issued by the Drugs 
Controller in June 1982 Subse 
quentlv Unichem, Nicholas and 
Organon obtained a stay order on 
the ban from the Bombay and Cal¬ 
cutta High Courts Until the case is 
finally decided, manufacture and 
sale of EP drugs will continue. 
Several lakhs of women are esti¬ 


mated to undeigo hormonal pie 
gnanev tests even veai despite the 
lecommendation of the ICMR tor 
Its withdiawal and despite lecent 
media publicity on Its dangeis The 
V'HAI has, thetefore. appealed to 
conceined individuals and gioups 
to document evidence of the con 
tinued misuse of these drugs and to 
inform people of the availability of 
a safe altei native test The circulai 
also uiges monitoiing groups to 
look out for babie> born in the list 
few years with birth detects and 
specifically check foi use ol any 
hormonal pregnancy test ui h< > 
mones during pregnancy I hese dt 
tails along with brand, drug house 
and mother’s correct address 
should be sent to the VHAI for 
initiating a battle to win compensa 
tion for affected consumers The 
experience of the West has shown 
that lawsuits for damages bv vic¬ 
tims of harmful drugs hit the drug 
companies where it hurts most and 
make them more willing to with 
draw dangerous pftiducts 

Vhnal Bata s u brahm an y an, 

Secunderabad 
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Housing the Poor 

A unique scheme to resettle 6,000families 


T here was consternation in the 
Bombay Pradesh Congress(I) 
Committee as the chief ministei( Mr 
Vas^ntdada Pati^', handed over 64 
^cres of government land to the 
Vhlagree Nivara Parishad (NNP) last 
month. The Parishad was prompted 
by fiery opposition leader, Mrinaiini 
Gore and her colleagues P.B. Samant 
and Kamal Desai to ask for the land. 
Some Bombay Congress-I men en¬ 
quired how the chief minister could 
“gift” the land to the opposition on 
the eve of the elections? They im¬ 
puted all kinds of motives to him, 
including trying to undercut the 
chances of his own party, the Con- 
gress(I) in coming Lok Sabha polls. 
Mrs Gore confirmed that the 
mVarishad handed over a draft of Rs 
^5 lakhs to the chief minister on 16 
October, 1983. This money was col¬ 
lected from nearly 6,400 people who 
contributed between Rs 1,000 to Rs 
1,500 for the land. Mr P.B. Samant, a 
socialist and one of the complainants 
who filed a criminal case against 
former chief minister A.R. Antulay, 
said, “It is not Samant or Gore be¬ 
hind the Parishad. It is the hundreds 
of poor people from Kuts and shanty 
houses in Goregaon and surrounding 
areas.” 

Explaining the genesis of this uni¬ 
que scheme that will house 6,400 
families in a city where one in five 
people live in slums, Samant said, 
“About three years ago, we 
approached about a lakh of people 
^ through handbills, advertisements 
|[ and meetings, asking them to be- 
! tome members of the Nagree Nivara 
Parishad (Civic Shelter Organisa¬ 
tion), for Rs five. About 20,000 peo¬ 
ple responded to the call and with 
the money we collected we started 
an agitation for vacant land held by 
the government. Samant also said, 
“We realised that there was a lot of 
land still available with the govern¬ 
ment under the Urban Land Ceiling 
Act. The government could verj well 
sell this land at around Rs 25 per 
metre. Land in this area from Bandra 
to Dhaisar and Mulund costs in the 
vicinity of Rs 700 to Rs 1,000 per sq. 
ft. at the prevailing market price. 
The government takes over this land 
from people at a nominal sum of one 
I rupee. So, with development charges 
' of around Rs 30 to Rs 40, it can sell to 
the economically weaker sections of 
people for Rs 1000 for a plot of 40 
ftxlO ft. Our slogan was “develop 


horitontal” as against going up in 
skyscrapers which are expensive and 
beyond the reach of the poor. Our 
members are gardeners in Raj Bha 
van, liftmen in the Mantralaya.” 

“Now starts the real challenge,” 
says Samant. “We have in the last 
one year trained people how to regis¬ 
ter cooperative societies. It is a very 
expensive process if we go to profes¬ 
sionals. About 320 cooperative 
societies will be registered. We have 
also asked for 150 volunteers who 
will not project themselves as chief 
promoters to handle the work. 
These volunteers have also under¬ 
taken to occupy the flats last. Most 
important of all, we are training the 


sons and daughters of the prospec¬ 
tive houseowners to work on their 
own homes with the labour contrac¬ 
tors to cut down building costs. We 
will train masons, carpenters, plum¬ 
bers and we will purchase all the 
material we need, like steel, cement, 
directly from the manufacturers, 
thus eliminating middlemen and cut¬ 
ting costs.” By next year,they hope to 
complete 6,400 houses. 

One of the reasons why the chief 
minister gave his assent to the 
scheme was the cooperative spirit 
behind it. The Parishad had col¬ 
lected between Rs 1,000 to Rs 1,500 
from every person and. deposited it 
in the New India Cooperative Bank 
at Goregaon in each individual’s 
name. They had told the people that 
they would get the land or their 
money back with interest. This 
money was never touched and the 
bank had the bio-data of every per¬ 
son. All this was shown to the CM. 
OIgm TaWs, Bombay 


PUNJAB 

‘Spirit’ of Operation Biuestar 


R um is the most favourite alco¬ 
holic drink among armymen. 
Beer comes second in their con¬ 
sumption pattern. Whisky and gin, 
apparently consumed mainly by the 
ohicers, share the third spot while 
brandy is the least popular drink 
sold in the army canteens. These 
are wellknown facts. The sales of 
the army canteen stores depa.t- 
nient (CSD) depots in Jalandhar 
and Bhatinda, which control the 
smaller outlets in the state of Pun¬ 
jab and in Chandigarh, showed a 
sudden spurt in recent months. 
Extra liquor was sanctioned from 
the excise exempt stocks for the 
troops in Punjab area between 3 
June and 2 October this year. 

Operation Biuestar, the army’s 
anti-terrorist action at the Golden 
Temple in Amritsar, which began 
on 3 June and lasted for three days 
(when Jarnail Singh Bhindranwale 
was found dead) affected the excise 
department of the government of 
Punjab in the end of August. On 29 
August, the government of Punjab 
issued an extraordinary gazette 
notification amending the excise 
laws of the state so that extra stocks 
of liquor could be made available in 
the CSD depots of Bhatinda and 
Jalandhar. 

The fact that the stocks of liquor 
made excise exempt was meant for 
the troops engaged in Operation 
Biuestar was clearly mentioned in 


the notification. The supply of li¬ 
quor to armed forces personnel at 
cheap rates is an established prac¬ 
tice. What is surprising in the noti¬ 
fication, issued on 29 August with 
retrospective effect making it en¬ 
forceable from 3 June 1984, is that 
it wgs clearly stated that the stocks 
were meant for “consumption by 
the armed forces personnel de¬ 
ployed in Operation Biuestar in 
Punjab and the union territory of 
Chandigarh.” 

Fourteen lakh quart bottles of 
rum, 60,000 quart bottles of whisky, 
32,000 quart bottles of brandy, 
60,000 quart bottles of gin, and 
3,20,000 bottles of beer were issued 
to CSD, Jalandhar and Bhatinda, 
during this period. 

The Jalandhar depot received 
8,40,000 bottles of rum, 40,000 bot¬ 
tles of whisky, 20,000 bottles of 
brandy, 40,000 bottles of gin and 
2,00,000 bottles of beer. The quanti¬ 
ties sent to the Bhatinda depot of 
the CSD were: 5,60,000 bottles of 
rum, 20,000 bottles of whisky, 
12,000 bottles of brandy, 20,000 
bottles of gin and 1,20,000 bottles 
of beer. 

The sales of these stocks began 
with the first day of Operation 
Biuestar and lasted till Mahatma 
Gandhi’s birthday on 2 October, 
much after Biuestar was over. 

Shubbbbrata Bballaeharya, Mow OaM 
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NAXALBARI 


A Quiet Revolution 

T oday, revolution does not come Tribal 
from the barrel of a gun in Naxal- and a 


I from the barrel of a gun in Naxal- 
bari. The violent Sixties of Charu 
Mazumdar and Kanu Sanyal have 
been forgotten. Instead, a quiet re¬ 
volution is taking place in the Santh- 
al village of Singhivita (literally, 
“the den of lions”) in Jalpaiguri 
district of West Bengal. Thanks to 
the formation of the Singhivita Adi- 
vasi Joutha Khamar Society 
(SAJKS), the country’s first tribal 
commune, the 20-odd Santhal fami¬ 
lies of the village are begihing life 
anew. The commune has been the 
first step in the motivation of the 
tribal families, with at least one 
member from each family having 
spent time in jail for extremist acti- 
vifies. 

The sponsors of this joint farming 
society, the Siliguri-Naxalbari Com¬ 
prehensive Area Development Prog¬ 
ramme (CADP), are backed by the 
West Bengal Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes Development and 
Finance Corporation, the Integral 


Tribal Development Project (ITDP) 
and a nationalised bank. Exploited 
for generations by mahajans, the 
traditional moneylenders in the 
area, the initial efforts of’the CADP 
were met with hostility and distrust. 
The tribals were suspicious of 
accepting the gift of 22 acres of land 
and financial assistance for the com¬ 
mune. It was largely due to the 
support by the gram paachayat mem¬ 
bers belonging to Kanu Sanyal’s 
Organising Committee of Commun¬ 
ist Revolutionaries (OCCR) that the 
tnbals accepted the entry of the 
officials. The project director, Mr 
Biman Ghose Roy, says very optimis¬ 
tically, “We are going ahead by trial 
and error.” 

After the acquisition of land and 
the appointment of Kusheswar 
Mahato, a local tribal, as the village 
organiser for the project, the two 
year motivation campaign began in 
1981-82. 

Shortage of funds, however, re¬ 
mains a major problem. According to 


the paachayat members, it is neces¬ 
sary for the government to financial¬ 
ly strengthen the society, so that it 
cag advance loans to the members to 
help them break away from the bon¬ 
dage of the mahajans. The project 
also requires a woman organiser to 
work among the tribal women, who 
wield considerable influence in trib¬ 
al society. 

After years of repression, the trib- 
als found it difficult to adjust to the 
new situation initially. One of their 
major demands is a raise in wages to 
about four times their present earn¬ 
ings. Some important changes have 
taken place as regards tribal atti¬ 
tudes. Project officials claim that 
tribals have accepted modern farm¬ 
ing methods. 

The outcome of the project will be 
keenly watched. If successful, the 
experiment could be a national mod¬ 
el for tribal welfare in the future. 
Project officials claim that they are i 
close to overcoming their greatest 
challenge: earning the goodwill of 
the tribals. Meanwhile, peace reigns 
.in Naxalbari and the swords have 
now turned into ploughshares. 

Tapaa Mukhatja*, Darjaatkig 


'My indigestion has become 
a chronic problem now. 

I suppose I should just 
learn to live with it". 


No, you don't. 

With Ranbaxy's Garlic Pearls. 








Ranbaxy's Garlic 
Pearls give long¬ 
term relief from 
digestive problems 
Because they 
contain pure garlic 
oil that has been 
recognised by 
Ayurveda, and 
modern medical 
science, to have 
great curative 
properties. 
Ranbaxy's Garlic 
Pearls also help in 
reducing 

cholesterol levels, 


o 

easing joint pains, 
preventing 
recurring coughs 
and colds. 

Just two Ranbaxy's 
Garlic Pearls twice 
a day keep you in 
good health. 



ranbAzy's 

All the cures that 
nature put in garffc 
without the smali. 
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Spin in the Ruling Front ? 


The lUML seems to be breaking away from the. LJDF 


r t was chief minister K. Karunakar- 
an’s biggest crisis to date. The 
Indian Union Muslim League 
(lUML), the second biggest party in 
the ruling United Democratic Front 
(UDF) served notice to the chief 
minister and has threatened to break 
away from the ruling front. Karuna- 
karan, realising that his shaky coali¬ 
tion would fall to pieces and his 
government would topple im¬ 
mediately, swung into action to 
strengthen ties with the lUML. What 
detonated the crisis was the lUML’s 
dissatisfaction with the implementa¬ 
tion of the reservation policy of the 
government which gives precedence 
in employment and promotions in 
government service to the Muslims 
and the backward classes. The lUML 
declared that the government’s re¬ 
cord has been dismal and claimed 
that only seven per cent of the recent 
recruits in the police department 
belonged to the reserved section 
while the scheduled quota is 12 per 
cent. The lUML has demanded spe¬ 
cial recruitment to cover the five per 
cent discrepancy. 

The Congress(I) has described the 
demand as unconstitutional. But the 
lUML also points out that the per¬ 
centage of Muslims in the state sec¬ 
retariat is not even one per cent. In 
an effort to placate the lUML, chief 
minister Karunakaran offered the 
party a number of concessions in¬ 



Su lalman Salt _ 

eluding a controversial Rs 15 lakh 
pension scheme for a section of the 
mosque staff. Other religious orders 
have also naturally joined in the 
chorus of demands. Karunakaran has 


also decided to set up a commission 
to study the grievances of the‘Mus¬ 
lims. ' 

It IS believed that the lUML had 
decided to enter into an jeltictdild 
alliance with the Congressfl) ahd 
contest elections in other states, ip- 
cluding the Hindi-speaking belt abd 
in Karnataka. But the lUML is also 
keen on joining the national opposi¬ 
tion parties as a part of the anti- 
Congress(I) combine if they can ar¬ 
rive at a proper understanding. 
Thus, the pullout threat may be oii^ 
a means to draw attention to the 
lUML’s electoral ambitions in other 
states. 

lUML leaders are hoping that 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi will be 
more enthusiastic about an alliance 
than Mrs Gandhi. The lUML leaders, 
however, are not unanimous about 
their future political ambitions. 
While lUML national president 
Sulaiman Sait favours joining the 
national opposition parties, lUML 
state president Shihab Thangal, who 
has been entrusted by the party state 
council which recently met in Cochin 
to decide whether the lUML should 
defect from the UOF, is yet to make 
up his mind. At present, even the 
militant section of the party which 
favours a pullout seems to have had 
second thoughts after Karunakaran’s 
recent inducements. It is likely that 
they are awaiting the final decisions 
on the allotment of seats for the 
coming Lok Sabha polls. Whether 
the lUML will break away from jUie 
UDF may depend on whether the 
Congrp5s(l) allows them to fepntest 
the prestigious Calicut seat in addi¬ 
tion to the Mallapuram constituency 
which it traditionally contest^. 

Vemi Menon, TUvandrum 


BUSINESS 

A Creditable Beginning 

Readymoney’s credit card scheme is a success 

R eadymoney Shoppers Club in total turnover had crossed Rs one 
Madras—the middle class crore. A much pleased Mr G. Mohan, 
answer to the credit card a chartered accountant and a direc- 
schemes for the affluent and upper tor in the company says, “The corn- 
middle class from the Diners’ pany has done extremely well for its 
Club, Visa and the nationalised modest equity base of Rs 14 lakh.” In 
banks—has fared very well in its the second year of the club’s opera- 
first year of operations despite, tion, it is proposed to enroll another 
much scepticism about its function- 10,000 members and increase the 
ing. At the “club’s” board of direc- turnover to Rs 20 crores. 
tors* meeting on 26 October, it was Sensing a very large market for 
revealed that the Readymoney Club credit cards for the salaried and the 
attracted 15,000 members and the middle class, the south-based depart¬ 


mental stores giant, Spencers sAtd an 
investment company of two decades’ 
standing. Reliable Hire Purchase 
Company, devised a credit card 
scheme linked to select shopping 
establishments within the city in¬ 
cluding Spencers, the new corporhte 
hospital venture Apollo Hospitals, 
and trade establishments. Easy (;re- 
dit facilities have been made avail¬ 
able for the purchase of consuKper 
durables, meeting hospital bills and 
paying for travel tickets. 

According to RSC executives, a 
credit card scheme such as R«ady- 
money is necessary in a rapidly grow¬ 
ing consumer goods market. The 
card, in many ways comprise the 
facilities of hire purchase schemes 
flaunted by numerous iftstalment 
sales companies but without the bur¬ 
den of high down payments and 
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heavy interest rates, sometimes as 
steep as 22 per cent. "The club 
members get credit upto a maximum 
of two times their take-home pay by 
just paying Rs 200 or Rs 250 as the 
membership fee under different 
schemes with the interest rates not 
exceeding 16 per centperyear” says 
Mr Mohan. 

By paying Rs 250 as membership 
fees, members can take home con¬ 
sumer durables such as refrigera¬ 
tors, washing machines, jewellery 
and mopeds from Spencers or from 
any of the 22 establishments signed 
to the club scheme. The member can 
repay his dues in 12 monthly instal¬ 


ments. Members can also pay Rs 
2000 as a fixed deposit for five years 
and immediately take away Rs 1000 
worth of consumer goods and get 
back Rs 2300 at the end of the 
deposit period. A third scheme 
works on a monthly basis: provisions 
can be bought on credit and settled 
in full by the next month. A new 
scheme: the Reliable Happy Home 
Scheme introduced on 27 October 
provides for loans six times of the 
combined take home pay of all the 
earning members for specific occa¬ 
sions such as marriages, education or 
medical treatment. The whole 
amount is repayable in 32 instal¬ 


ments carrying a nominal interest of 
14 per cent. 

AJl this involves huge expendi¬ 
tures and the RSC plans to meet it by 
going public with a share issue of Rs 
1.5 crores in December this year. The 
RSC is also planning to spread into 
the districts and small towns this 
year and move on to neighbouring 
states as the first step. About 220 
district centres have been identified 
in Tamil Nadu and a club office is 
coming up in Bangalore The com¬ 
pany is also proposing to enter the 
international markets and raise 
funds at cheaper rates. 

T. Rmnsn, Madn* 


USA 

Murder Most Foul 


Moderate Sikhs condemn Mrs Gandhi’s assassination 


A s reports of the assassination of 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
broke in the morning news on 31 
October, Sikhs in the United States, 
at least the more radical elements, 
openly rejoiced. At the embassy in 
Washington D.C., Sikhs mourned 
alongside Hindus, but in New York 
City about 100 young Sikhs danced 
the traditional bhangra in front of 
the Indian consulate. They chanted 
pro-Khalistan slogans for four hours 


and toasted the assassins and Mrs 
Gandhi’s death with champagne. 
One woman carried a sign which 
read “President Zail Singh (dog) 
next.” 

In Southern California, Amnt 
Singh, spokesman for the Woild Sikh 
Organisation, appeared on national 
television and declared Mrs Gandhi 
as “India’s Hitler.” He said he was 
“ecstatic” over her assassination. On 
a national evening news programme 


Tejindar Singh Kahlon, head of the 
Sikh Cultural Society praised Mrs 
Gandhi’s murderers. “We congratu¬ 
late the brave people who did it,” he 
said. “They have redeemed the 
humiliation of the Sikh religion. As a 
matter of fact, the whole Sikh nation 
is indebted to those people who paid 
a supreme sacrifice...Any Sikh would 
have done the same thing.” Mr 
Kahlon explained later. “The whole 
Sikh nation was so hurt (by the 
assault on the Golden Temple) that, 
definitely, they could not sleep at 
night. They had lost peace of mind, 
also, .such a degradation for a whole 
religion...could not be forgiven.” 

But 24 hours later, the Sikh com¬ 
munity appeared chastened. Reports 
of noting and massacres by avenging 
mobs in Delhi and other Indian cities 
had reached the West, and radical 
Sikhs retracted statements they had 
made earlier. One graying elderly 
Sikh, close to tears, pleaded on 
nationwide television for the mad¬ 
ness to stop. His cousin in Delhi, he 
found out, had been burned to death. 
The same day, Ujagar Singh Bawan, 
the secretary general of the more 
moderate Sikh Association of Amer¬ 
ica, held a press conference in 
Washington D.C. and asserted that 
extremist Sikhs had not ordered Mrs 
Gandhi’s assassination and that the 
killing was a spontaneous “act of 
personal revenge.” "Sikhs have nev¬ 
er perpetrated or condoned acts of 
terrorism of assassination,” he said. 

As elsewhere, the Sikh community 
in the United States comprises both 
moderate and radical elements. The 
radicals have tended to be more 
vocal, giving the false impression 
that their number^ were in the 
majority. The moderates have re¬ 
pudiated violence in their agitation 
for an “independent, Sikh home¬ 
land,” but in interpreting the nature 
of that homeland, the distinction 
between radicals and moderates, 
once sharply defined, has been blur-' 
red ev^r since the government of 



An anti-Indiaii demonstration In the USA 


idia ordered the army to enter the 
lolden Temple last June. Even some 
loderates are now calling for a 
^pgrate and autonomous state. 
Many individual Sikhs in the USA 
ave refused to applaud the murder 
■ the Prime Minister, but none were 
irprised, citing Sikh tradition that 
>ndemn$ anyone who violates the 
inctity of the hply shrine. Many also 
'mpathised with the demonstrators 
id excused Mrs Gandhi’s assailants, 
ne after another the Sikhs express- 
f the view that murder was awful, 
it said that Sikhs had been humili- 
ed, that 2,000 Sikhs had been kil- 
d because of the unpardonable act, 
at revenge or justice had to be 
irried out. Some reasoned that the 
sailants must have had relatives 
nong those killed in the Golden 
tmple at Amritsar. There was a 
eling that the Prime Minister, bv 
!r deed against the Sikh.s, had sea- 
d her own fate. 

Dur people were pushed up against 
le wall,” .said Ujagar Singh of the 
orth American Akali Dal. “Any 
;ath is horrible, but the assassina- 
Jti was a natural contsequence of 
e Gandhi government’s brutality.” 
Espite some restiaint, the violence 
hich followed Mrs Gandhi’s death 


appears to be driving more Sikhs 
into the radical camp. 

Dr Bawa, one of the leaders of the 
Sikh Association and an economics 
professor from the University of 
Pennsylvania, came to Washington 
D.C. this month to try to stem the 
radical tide swelling in the Sikh 
community. He is overworked in 
trying to get his message across. As 
the burning of Sikh homes and shops 
continued, Dr Bawa admitted that, 
however, reluctantly, he himself has 
become less moderate than he used 
to be. It was an “emotional” reac¬ 
tion, he said. “Before, there were 30 
or 40 terrorists,” he said. “Now there 
are a thousand.” 

Many Sikhs are worried about 
loved ones at home. Many claim to 
have received threatening telephone 
calls in the middle of the night. 
Others are seething with anger, an¬ 
ger which they say is directed not so 
much at Hindus as at the govern¬ 
ment. The anger is being fuelled by 
press reports that police stood by 
passively while Sikhs were brutal¬ 
ised and that the army was deployed 
only after the violence had taken its 
toll. 

Hysterical rumours are also rife. 
Because no pictures of Mrs Gandhi’s 


assailants were released, some Sikhs 
here are. questioning whether in fact 
they were Sikhs. When Sikh com¬ 
munity leaders confronted ambassa¬ 
dor K.S. Bajpai about the matter. He 
told them that photographs were 
suppressed to prevent reprisals. But 
his answer did not quash a conspira- , 
cy theory that is circulating in the 
Sikh community: that extremist Hin¬ 
dus actually murdered the Prime 
Minister but pinned the blame on 
Satwant Singh and Beant Singh. 

In other quarters, anger has given 
rise to strident demands. The World 
Sikh Organisation dissociated itself 
from the murder of Mrs Gandhi and, 
in a formal statement, said that the 
Hindu majority had used Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi’s assassination as an excuse for 
“killing innocent men, women, and 
children.” It warned the Indian gov¬ 
ernment that “unless this arson and 
killing are stopped forthwith and 
sanity restored, the situation is like¬ 
ly to get out of control and its 
repercussion can be grave for all 
communities. The statement con¬ 
tinued, “The acts of killing and arson 
by Hindu hardliners against the en¬ 
tire Sikh nation can push the country 
into civil war conditions.” 

Sharon BuMar, Wmhingtim O.C. 



CAREERS IN ENGINEERING 


ASIA’S LARGEST TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
OPENS A WIDE AVENUE OF 
JOB-ORIENTEO COURSES. 

COURSES OFFERED 

1. AIRaRAfTMAlhnrENAhK:EENOINEEfllNa 

2. DIPLOMA IN AUTOMOBILE 
ENGINEERING. 

3. DIPLOMA IN BUILDING TECHNOLOGY. 

4. DIPLOMA IN AIRCONDITTONING ft 
REFRIGERATKm. 

5. DIPLOMA IN RADIO ft TELEVISION 
ENGINISRING. 

6. A.M.LM.L (LoimImi)/A.M.IA.E (India) 

(Auto Engg.). 

7 A.M.LE.(StiMlcntahl|>.Sac.‘A’ftSoc.‘B' 
claaaaa in CML MechanicaL Einctronicaft 
Elactfical Bnnchaa - 

8. AJI.Aa.S.L (Aaionauticai Engg. $/S.Snc.*A’ft 
Sac.‘B’). 

9. GRAD. LE.T.E. (Eiactionica - S/S.Snc.*A*ft 
Sac 'B'). 

10. A.M.$JE. (London) MECH/CIVIU ELECTRICAL 
ENGG. 

It. COMPUTER PROGRAMMING (COBOiyBASIC 
ft FORTRAN). 

12. BUSINESS MANAGEMENT (Pootal Tntthm 
only) 

IS. D.Com. (Ploalat TuUton only). 




14. POST DIPUNBA COURSES for fiirthor 
opnciaHaation oftoiod In Mochanlcal Engg., 
CMI Engg.. EInctilcol Engg., Diooal Engg.. 
A/C ft Rad.. Eioctfonica/Audio ft Vidoo Engg. 
Course No. 1 apr>rovcd by D.G.CA.. Govt, of India. 

A paat In courtea 7,8 & 9 lecogniacd a* cquivalem to 
B.E Degree. 

CORRESPONDENCE COACHING AIm available 
FOR ABOVE COURSES EXCEPT COURSE No. 1. 
QUALIFICATION FOR ADMISSION 
For Couiac No. 1:10-1- 2/PDC or equivalent witli 
Maths. Phyaica ft Chemistiy. For other coursce: 
S.S.LC./ Matriculation. 

FACILITIES 

Expert faculty. Weil-equipped Worhsliops and Laba, 
Latcat Audio-Visual Aids, Facility for Postal Students 
to undergo practical training. Poat-lnatttutlonai 
apptew ica ahip and placement eervices. 

For prospectus and appUcnilon fonn remit nf. 

Ra. 10/- M.a/P.O. 


niRPF“TAR 

HINDUSTAN INSmUTE OF 
ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY 
P.O. BOX NO.: 1306, G.S.T. Road. 
St Thomas Mount. Madras *600 016. 
Gfams: ELLFIVE. Phone: 431389/432508. . 
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T Iiom who wc-nt to see 
the Hobln Dimple in 
/<ikhmi Shei weie dis 
.ippoinieil Ihev perhdps 
thonpht llidi time .uni 
lilt’s titles would not hjve 
.ins tilt (t on lu-i A 
liiokon liome, two childien 
and ten seaisaltei that 
memoiahle dehut in Boly 
h\ Dimple looks a laded 
stai though she shows 
Hlim|)sesol hei attin^abil 
tt\ 111 /jkhnii Shci rheie 
an a low ol Dimple stai 
leis to he leltased—A/an 
/il A/<iti/'i/(w iih Sunnv 
Deal who has played a 
\eiv iin|)()itant part in hei 
lite III 11 Lt lit times in 
moil wa\s than one),LiMa 
(with K.ii li.ihiKii and Ka 
III Aapooi )Aith,i.ii (with 
Ka; Hjhh.ii and Sines/i 
Oht'ion and Kanit s/i Sip 
pi's .Sa.ie-ti (with Riiht 
Kiipoiu and KLiin.iItilhi 
siiii) .Saapa/ was the him 
sht signed histaltei liei 
tomehatk but will be lo 
leased leiv late lot 
reasons which aie coiisi 
deied to be vei\ tom In 
and to be talkr d about 
onh after theielease 




I Diiiipit" iiol so simple 

’ E*oi Rji B.ihhji ai ling 
I ■ with Dirnpfe was a hoy 
hood lantasy coint tiiic ‘I 
j ustd to dll am about her 
like mans \ouiigiiitn dm 
1 mg the Boltin da\s ’ he 
sa\s But when di tarn bt 
cameiealily sonu thing 
tuilied bittt i sonuwheie 
In liont ol the came i a thc\ 
go thiough the met hatiual 
motions but once thi 
camel a stops whin mg, 
till II fan s tuin led with 
angti 1 he\ have not been 
talking to each o'hei foi 
soiiu*llint now Iheieare 
some wild stones about 
them doing the lounds 
But chances ail thc\ may 
not ai l togeihii again 

A ttei the success ol B R 
C/iopia’s A.ii Ki 
Afi,iJ7, the R.ii lidltlt It 
SmiUi Fjtil U am has be 
come the ‘hot duo’ ol the 
fiimworld home big pi o 
duceis are planning trims 
with them Initially, Smita 
was teluctant to do Ajj Ki 
Anaazbiit it was Rd) Bab 
bat who conymeed her 


‘Anyihingloi Raj,’ seems 
tube hci caichline these 
days Fogeihei they aie all 
set tor the i limb to the 
pinnacle 

T he make i s of At /tin 
had a lot ol trouble 
tiying to tmd a replace 
ment loi Amnta Singh 
who walked out of the sets 
III a huff I'Hdiniiii Kolh.i 
pme was the lust alteina 
tne but the pioducei soon 
I hanged his mind Next 
they o|)tcdtoi Dimple who 
was latei leqnested to 
leave They haye finally 
settled lot Footum Dhil 
Ion Sunnv Deal and 
Boonam will be togeihei 
again in At pin, aftei Sohni 
Mcilimal 

W hen Moluin and 

Radlui were shooting 
loi Osat Mohan was bitten 
by a snake Radha felt 
yei y sad Soon she was 
also bitten—by the love 
bug So, Radha spent a lot 
of time in Mohan's room 


J sympathising with him 
I and nursing him Some 

I * times both of them spent 
such a longtime in 
Mohan’s room that the 
directors of both sets be 
tamefuiious 'Iheiela 
tionship has been develop 
mg This, combined with 
the fact that lout of his 
films were released re 
ceiitlv, made it a very 
happy Diwali tm Mohan 
All his films aie doing 
leasonablv well 

S uccess has swelled 
Amb/ka's head Now, 
before signing up loi new 
films she puts toi ward con 
ditions 1 he fust condition 
IS th<it the film should be 
hi loint Ol lent! d 1 he 
seiond IS thill the costais 
must be to() hi iocs like 
Alld;i (I’ant sail fv,iina/a 
/lasan R.i iiiik.inth and 
A/o/ian/•’ici/i/iii Ihiid the 
film must have at least t \o 
solo songs In hei M,iiiv 
pioduceis .lie ivonileiing | 
what to do 1 o pampt i 
Ambika would mean en 
coui.igingothti heioincs 
to put loivvaid -.iich condi 
tioiis 
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This India 



RATLAM An ciiant tonduttoi of a 
state toadwavs bus who jumped into a 
well was safely taken out by the ticket 
chcc king stall leunlly Accoiding to a 
delayed Iepoit, the incident took jtlace 
at Labi la \ 4llaf."e in Dhai district, when 
a tiying squad inieicepted the bus and 
found that all the passengers were 
tiavelliiig without tickets On being 
questioned, the conductor tumped into 
a nearby well along with all docu 
ineiits However, he was imrncdiatclv 
diagged out by the ticket evaminei, 
who also junijicd after him The con 
d'Ktoi has been suspended —Dei (an 
Heicild (N Mohan, Kaiigalore) 

HAILONG A train ticket exaniinei, 
while doing his job "as 

handed ovei to the police by passen 
geis here recently He was chaiged by 
the passengers with “attemptc'd pick 
pocketing” in a leseive compaitmeiit 
of the Cat hat txpiess on the night of 
11 October —Sfatesma/i (D Chanda, 
.Shillong) 

CALCUTTA A Class IV employee at 
the city police headquaiteis at Lai 
Ra^ar was bitten by a monkeji when he 
tried to catch it on|2d Oitobei A large 
numbei of policemen tried to catch the 
monkey which had suddenly entered 
the police headquarters The police 
official, who was slapped and bitten in 
the ear by the monkey, was rushed to 
the Police Hospital where he was 
admitted —lelegtaph (Sandip Chattel 
jee, Calcutta) 

TRIVANDRUM Kerala, where the 
anti pollution drive has gained 
momentum in lecent years, witnessed 
on 22 Octobei the launching of an 
unusual campaign, mat king the begin 
ning of the state Assembly session 
Some 200 woikeis of Nav Bharat Vedi- 
nan Organisation went on a one-day 
fast at the secretaiiat building, a few 
hundred yards trom the Assembly 


building in jiiotest against what the\ 
desiiibed as the alleged tendency ‘to 
pollute the sacted atmosphere of the 
Assembly by using abhorrent exjiiess 
ions ” Pi of .Sukuniar Azhikode, piesi 
dent of the organisation, lecalled that 
such expressions had been used on 
quite a few octasions in the Assembly 
during the last session - Times of India 
(Shabni Nan. Bombav) 

NAGPUR bight members ot the N.ig 
pui univeisity executive council nave 
been found guilty of collecting double 
TA bills foi attending the meeting 
I his infoimation was given at a meet 
ing ot the N.tgpiir univeisitv senate bv 
vice chaticelloi G B Kadain —Ihndiis 
ran limes (OP Bajai fabalpiir) 

BANGALORL Ihe “siience of burp 
laty” oi stealing had developed in 
India on a pai with the development in 
all brain lies of knowledge, res< aich on 
Sanskrit litnatuie has icve.tled Sans 
Ki It and K.innada books maiiv ot tlu*m 
dating back to ihc eighth and ninih 
centuiics A t) and even e.iilui pio 
vide a ‘wealth’ of infoimation about 
the ‘ait ol buiglaiy.’ according to Iti 
has Patrika a qiiaitciH ni.tpa/ine of 
the Institute of Oiientil btudies T he 
study says tint the rhiel had some 
‘moials’ —limes ot India (Smesh 
Gupta, Delhi) 

AFIVIbDABAD Bodh Diingai a tiiiv 
village in (.lUiaiat’s Pancitinahals dis 
tiici, has become the Inst village in 
the state to have solai opeiated stiver 
lights Ihe svstcni has been insi,illcd 
b\ the Giitaiat Ilectiicitv Boaid 
(GI B) loiiitlv with the non 
conventional eneigv source depail 
ineiit ot the cenlie and the Rural 
I leettitication Coipoiation tRL( ) 
Photo voltaic iiaiiels would absorb the 
solai etic I gv dm mg the day and supiilv 
It to sticetlights at night 1 oi this 
svsteni, the village paiuhas it would 
have to pav onlv Rs 2(> tovv,nds the 
cost of electrification —limes ot India 
(S Das, C alcuttn) 

tAlLLIIA tales of letters aiming 
yeais altei thev have been posted 
have long lost their novelty But the 
Posts and lelegraphs dcpaitmcnt nev 
er seems to hit the bottom ot us store 
ot sin puses This time, however, the 
siirpiise was a pleasant one tin Mi 
\iiil Kiimai thatteitee of 9/1, RN 
Mukheriee Road, Calcutta Ml Chat 
ter |ee leceived on 18 October a letter 
by legistered post from a turn in 
Bangaloie, the date stamped on it by 
the General Post Office (GPO) Banga 
lore, was 25 10 84, a date still a week 
away —Telegiaph (Jyoti Venkateswai 
an, Kharagpur) 


Without Comment 


I sometimes get into the cockpit 
all alone and close the door Even 
if I cannot fly, at least I can 
tempoiarily shut myself off from 
the outside world—Rajiv Gandhi, 
when asked whether he missed 
the life of a pilot, quoted in Time 

Till vice piesidcncy onlv involves 
one hour’s stiain in the Rajya 
Sabha Otherwise there are no 
duties except having banquets 
with the President, and dinners, 
and attending to people who 
come to see you—M Hidavatul- 
lah, foimei vice president ot In 
di.i, in Society 

1 he tiouble with us in the opposi¬ 
tion IS that we lack realism and 
Slitter from an inflated sense of 
ego—Dhatm Vir Sinha, Con- 
, gress(b) MP, quoted in India 
lodav 

Women in politics have no long 
rei m perspectives They have 
. made excellent politicians and 
I <idniinisliatois. but not nation 
builders - isubiamaniam Swamy 
in Sanv 

The Congress of the ’20s, ’lOs and 
evi n the ’40s was the Congress of 
habitual weaiers ot kbadi, the 
C ongress ot the '80s has become 
the Congicss of habitual wearers 
ol hypociisy and has become the 
home of all sorts of antisocial 
c lements—M V Kamath in Indi¬ 
an I xpiess 

I I was to films what gossip columns 
arc* to film magazines 1 was as 
entertaining as yellow journal¬ 
ism—Shammi Kapoor, one time 
superstai ot Hindi films, in F''m- 



f would prefer to live with a man ■ 
outside rnairiage, than get mar* H 
lied to him—Moon Moon Sen in S 
istaidiist H 

- ^ 


MMV 26 Nov«mMr-'1 0«o«mbtr 1904 
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BEGINNING 25 NOVEMBER BY AMRITLAE 



ARIES (IS April—14 May) 

Make full use of the opportu¬ 
nities that come your way 
this week For professionals 
a promotion or a transfer to a 
belter place is m the offing. Businessmen 
will also make steady progress during this 
phase Economically you are likely to 
acquire property through inheritance 
However, legal problems will worry you 
Ih's week Do not neglect your health 
Good dates: 25. 27 arid 30 
Lucky numbers: t 4 and 5 
Favourable direction: South-east 



LEO (15 August—14 Septem¬ 
ber) The stars are not favour¬ 
able to you this week A 
friend or a close relative may 
deceive you leaving you 
bankrupt, You have to draw on your sav¬ 
ings to see you through this phase On the 
professional Iront you may come m for 
criticism from your employers avoid argu¬ 
ments with superiors Your health too will 
deteriorate Postpone marriage plans 
Good dates: 27, 29 and 30 
Lucky numbers: 5, 6 and 8 
Favourable direction: East 


SAGinARtU$ (IS Oecember- 
14 January) Friends and rela¬ 
tives will be particularly help¬ 
ful to you this week. A word 
of caution be wary of decep¬ 
tion On the professional front most of you 
will make steady progress. Businessmen 
will also prosper However, your financial 
piospects look bleak this week but do not 
get dishearteneo as this is only a passing 
phase Lovers shoulo nvo'd •quarrelling 
Good dates: 25, 26 and 1 
Lucky numbers: 3. 5 .imi 7 
Favourable direction: Ninth west 



TAURUS (IS May—14 June) If 

you are on the look out for a 
lob, there are chances that 
you will find one this week 
Businessmen will get an 
opportunity to expand their business 
fiowevei, ihey should always consult 
elders before entering into any new con- 
Irac's At home your children will perform 
oxiiemeiy well in their examinations This 
IS also a good phase for love affairs. 
Good dates: 26, 30 and t 
Lucky numbers: 2, 3 and 5 
Favourable direction: North 


VIRGO (15 September—14 
October) Stellar mlluences 
make this an extremely lucky 
week for all of you Do not 
waste l.me on socialising but 
push your efforts to the utmost Those m 
business are likely (o bag lucrative deals 
while professionals will receive recognition 
lor their work This is also a good phase for 
marriage negotiations Your health too will 
show signs ol improvement 
Good dates; 27, 29 and 30 
Lucky numbers; 6. 7 and 9 
Favourable direction: South-west 


CAPRICORN (IS January—14 
February) The domestic front 
Will provide you with all the 
energy you need 'o embaik 
on new and challenging von- 
luren Th.s week von ivi'l be confronted 
With new uppr rtun iios do not let them 
pass Do not hosiiate to chtinge your |ob 
even it you have to le.ave your tiorrietovvn 
Financially mo:st of' yon are likely to gain 
money or properly ^ 

Good dales; 25. 26 and 28 
Lucky numbers: 2. 4 and 7 
Favourable direction: F act 





GEMINI (IS June—14 July) 

This IS an extremely favour¬ 
able week particularly for 
women If you have-plans to 
get married, this is the 
opportune moment to do so. Those con¬ 
nected With the arts are likely to re-oive 
awards The efforts of sportsmen will also 
be crowned with success However, do not 
■indulge in speculative ventures Your 
health loo will worry you throughout the 
week. 

Good dates: 26, 28 and 29 
Lucky numbers: 3. 4 and 6 
Favourable direction: West 


LIBRA (15 October—14 
November) This is a week of 
mixed fortunes On the pro¬ 
fessional front your work will 
be appreciated by your su¬ 
periors But those in business are likely lo 
incur heavy losses The domestic front 
may pose problems hut with a bit of tact 
you can overcome the storm The financial 
front is not encouraging. However, this is 
good time for lovers Watch your health 
closely 

Good dates: 28, 30 and 1 
Lucky numbers; 2. 3 and 5 
Favourable direction: East 


AQUARIUS (15 February—14 
March) Students are advised 
not lo '■.quat'dor away pre¬ 
cious time This week many 
of vou will get opportunities 
to study in leputablo institutions Profes¬ 
sionals and busTressmen will also make 
slow but steady progress On the domestic 
front your children may tie demanding but 
avoid aiqumenls with (hem Itris is not a 
qoi.d phase lor lovers postpone matriage 
plans 

Good dales; 25, 26 and 30 
Lucky numbers; 1, 3 and 8 
Favourable direction: North 






CANCER (15 Julyc-14 August) 

This week you will be cured 
of an ailment that was 
bothering you for quite 
sometime and by the end of 
tfre week your health will show definite 
signs ol improvement But be extra-careful 
about your diet. On the financial front you 
may gam money through an unexpected 
source. Tihe domestic front will remain 
peaceful. Lovers should avoid adventurous 
ids • 

Sood dates; 27, 28 and 1 
Jicky numbers; 4, 5 and 7 
favourable direction: North-east 



SCORPIO (15 November—14 
December) Social commit¬ 
ments will keep you busy 
throughout this week 
However, do not mix busi¬ 
ness With pleasure. If you have plans to go 
on a pleasure trip this week try and 
postpone It Businessmen should be meti¬ 
culous while signing documents At home, 
a relative or someone close to you may 
suddenly fall sick Those above 50 should 
be carelul about their health 
Good dalaa: 26, 29 and 1 
Lucky numbers; 4. 6 and 8 
Favourable direction: North 



PISCES (15 Marcb-14 April) 

This week businessmen 
should be careful of their 
invesImeniB. Professionals 
too should avoid argumenlSj 
with Ifieir supeiiors II you are planning to' 
change your career consult your elders 
before doing so Financially this is a bleak 
period but there are chances that some of 
you may win a lottery. However,the period 
IS extremely favoutable tot those in love 
and intending to get mariied 
Good dates: 25, 30 and 1 
Lucky numbers: 2. 4 and"6 
Favourabifl direction; South 


For those born on the 6th, 15ih or 24fh of any month; You have a balanced temperament and are naturally inclined to view things in a 
calm and dispassionate manner You view things m their true perspective Your analytical abilities stand you in good stead in the 
lerjal profession and many of you will rise to unimaginable heights in this profession. You are also gregarious by nature and you like 
to oe surrounded by friends and relatives Most of you are good speakers and hence many of you will do well if you join politics. 


SUNDAY » NmantbOl—I Owwniwr 1W4 



Chess 


To th* averaga chaaaplayar, ona who 
knows how to play but would simply Ilka 
to know how to play battar, tha myriad of 
books currantly on tha markat muat' 
prasant a choica almoat as parplaxing as 
tha problama of tha gama Itaalf. 

A translation from Rusaia racantly 
caught my aya as a good no-frilla, no- 
nonsanaa Invastmant for thoaa aaaking a 
sound formal g^rounding In tha basic Ah 
ments. From Baglnnar to Eiqiart In 40 
Lasaons, by Alaksandar Kostyav (Batsford, 
f4.9S, algabraic), la optimistic in name but 
rifialistlc In content. Originally written aa a 
programme for schools In the Soviet’ 
Unioa it is wall atructurad, clear and con¬ 
cise. Thera are tha inevitable typographi¬ 
cal errors which almost all modern chess 
books seam to contain, but these should 
not detract from what is overall ona of 
Batford's best chosen translations. 

Tha following is a pupil beats master 
extract from the book with a clear 
strategical thread. 

White. Tarrssch. Black: Von Scheve. 
Queen's Gambit Declined. Leibzig 1894 (I) 
1P-Q4 P-Q4 2P-QB4 KX3 

3N-QB3fM(B3 4|9-B3 
S B-84 QfMU 6 P-K3 P-B3 


Von Sehovo (Btoek) 



Tamseh (Whito) to movo 
7P-4(ia N-K87I 


Not a top-class move, but this is not a top- 
cissa gama. What it does do wall is 
illustrate the conduct of a black square 
attack. 

8 NxN PxN 8 W.Q2 a-3iB7l 


lOP-Om BxN-i- llQxB 0-8 

120-82 P-KB4 ISB-Oe R-KI 

140-0-8 li-B3 1BB-KB 

This bishop now becomes the linchpin of* 
a clear and well orchestrated campaign 
ultimately directed against Black's Kn 2 
square. 

10.. fr-412 18P-B3 IPXP 

17PxP P-QN4 18R-N1 R-MII 

19R-Q2 R-82 20R(OM42MM4 

21 0-82 hM(1 22 B-NB 

Paving the way for Q-R4 

22.. . 0-K2 230-84 N-B3 

240-R8 8-82 DMQRAM 

Preparing to bolster the defence of KN2 by 

B-K1, but White has a aimpte 
breakthrough combination. 

288-081 QxB 28RxP+ K-81 

27RxRPi^ K-K2 28RxR+ KxR 

20R-N7+ tC-KI 30QxN 0-81 

31 a-N8+ Resigns. 

Not a difficult game to understand, but a 
good basic model of positional advantage 
{black square control) being turned into 
concrete attack 


MICHAEL STEAN 


Bkidoi. 


It wasn't easy to find twelve tricks on this 
deal - even though there were twelve 
tricks on top. 


Oesier North N-S vulnerable 
8 KJ66 
4PQ1063 

Xa642 


8 A974 
4PK7 4 
89872 
4897 


N 

W E 
S 


t 

X 


82 
J82 
843 
J 10 8 53 


r- 


Q 10 3 
A96 
♦ A K Q 10 S 
4Ka 


The bidding went: 


South 

Watt 

North 

east 


_ 

No 

No 

2NT 

No 

34> 

No 

38 

No 

4NT 

No 

6NT 

No 

No 

No 



A diamond was ted and South could 
count three spades, one heart, five 
diamonds and three clubs. 

However, West obstinately declined to 
win either the first or second round of> 
spades, and declarer arrived at this 
position: 


8 A9 
8kK74 


8KJ 
4P0 10 

♦ - 

4>A 


N 

W E 
S 


A - 

97 J82 

♦ - 

48 J 10 


4PA98 

♦ 6 
♦ - 

At this point the last diamond would 
squeeze the dummy. Instead, the declarer 
led a spade, won by the ace. West gave It 
his best shot, leading a low heart; but 
perhaps East had shown too little interest 
in the proceedings, for South went up with 
dummy's queen and so m'sde r*- a slam. 

TERENCE REESE 


QUESTIONS 

1 What IS nomotogy'^ 

2 Whose last words were "I shall hear in 
heaven 

3 The mazurka is the national dance of 
which country^ 

4 What IS a cat-o-nine-lails'’ 

5 Where in India was the first atomic 
power plant set up7 

6. Fifteen Paces is the autobiography of 
which cricketer? 

7 Which IS the world s largest airport'^ 

8 Name the decree issued by Napolean 
Bonaparte in 1806, 'orbidding any Euro¬ 
pean country to trade with England 


Quiz 


9 What IS bath metal’ 

10 The Roman Emperor Cams Caesar 
was known as Caligula Why'’ 

11 How IS Caledonia known to us today'’ 

12 Jean, Giovanni, Johann and Jan are 
European equivalents of which English 
name'’ 

13 The world's biggest industry is oil 
Which IS the second biggest industry'’ 
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"Papa and I love to play blindman's bluff. 
Papa always lost. 'Cause he couldn't tie up my 
blindfold as tightly as I tied his. We used to 
play it only in the evening when Papa came 
home from office. Now we play it all day and 
Mummy goes to office. Sometimes I let him 
win. You see. Papa doesn't need the blindfold 
anymore." 




It may not be possible to prevent some losses. But 
it's certainly possible to cover most of them. Even eyes. 
With the right cover. The Oriental cover. 

Oriental offer the best of covers in the worst of 
times. Besides the Personal Accident Policy which 
they pioneered, Oriental offer a wide range of policies 
covering almost everything: from life and limbs to busi¬ 
ness and shops, from employee fidelity to TV sets, 
from cash in transit to baggage during travel, from 
natural calamities to burglary and riots, from contact 
lenses to satellites and temple elephants. 

There's always on Oriental policy for practically 
all your needs. 

OmENIU 

The Oriental Insurance Company Limited (a subaidiary 

o< Goneral Insurance Corporation of India - Whcdly Gkiverninent-Owned) 

Oriental House, A*^/27 Asaf All Road, New Delhi 110 002. 



Mail the coupon to MR, P. Box No. 7037, 

New Delhi 110 OCE, for more details. And we will 
show you how to live without fear. 


I would like you to send me more information on; I 
(Please tick relevant category) | 

□ Householder's/Penonol Polldea | 

□ Rural'bosed Poltdea | 



□ Business-related Polldes 

□ Shopkeeper's Polides 

Name: .. 

Address: . 


/LIVE 

WITHOUT 










IbAStiKS 


BY SHAMLU DUDEJA AND CHAMPAK BASU 


Personality Plus 


"".'.'V' >'(u) v\\ 



Really? 


Did you know that bees are creatures with the greatest 
colour sense? They can distinguish flowers by their 
colour. Next in line are fish; they can tell only a few 
colours apart. 

Dogs and cats can’t tell colouis apart at all In fact, 
that is true for most mammals, except human beings, 
monkeys and apes. Horses can tell green from yellow: 
but they still eat hay as well as green glass! 


What’s in a Word? 

What did papa magician say to his trainee son? “You 

must-to the whims of the audience. When you open 

the-don’t look quea.sy. Don’t-; there mustn’t be 

a-of tension in your limbs.” 

Each of the blanks above is filled in with a five letter 
word which is made up of the same five letteis. Can you 
find the four words? 


Think Again! 


“As quick as a wink” is how the saying goes. But we can 
think of more than half-a-dozen ways in which one can 
express speed. As quick as a missile, as quick as 
lightning.as quick as thought... How many more ways can 
voii add on to the list? 


Wit Sharpener 


The name of a famous person can be spelt out in the 
maze above by proceeding from the start and moving on 
to any adjacent letters without backtracking. The clues 
given below may help: 

1. His two grandfathers were neighbours -'Imosi 30 
years, separated by a furlong or two, one \ landlord, 
the other a tenant in the early 16th century. 

2. The two daughters born to his parents died before 
him, perhaps of plague. 

A. He was born at a time when Queen Elizabeth, a 
woman of 30, was looking for writers to enrich the 
literature of England. 

4. He was bapti.sed at Holy Trinity Church, Stratford. 
.S. His epitaph reads .. 

(Jive yourself points according to the chart: 

Without any clue 

(within a minute) 30 

Without any clue 

(longer thana minute) 26-29 

With first clue 21-25 

With second clue 16-20 

With third clue 11-15 

With forth clue 6-10 

With fifth clue 15 



Professor Wisecrack and his colleague. Father Facto¬ 
rial, wished to use the computer in the college. There 
was a heated argument about the way in which the 
twelve hours of time available to them would be divided 
equally between the two. 

Professor Pee Wee suggested, “F‘, let us divide the 
clockface in two so that all hours on one half add up to 
the sum of numbers on the other half.” 

“Well done. Pee Wee: but only one straight cut 
will be allowed,” said F^. 

How did thev divide the clockface? 


Figure it Out 



riiere is a wooden cube, 3 cmx 3 cmx 3 cm, paitited red. 
It needs to be cut into 1 cm cubes. Can you say: 

1) How many cubes have 1, 2 or" 3 faces paihted? 

2) Are there any cubes with no painted faces at all? How 
many? 

3) What is the minimum number of cuts required to 
separate the cube into 27 smaller cubes? 
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teasf.rs 


||i Blockbuster 


l-ill in the fen letters given below into the squares of 
the blank pyramid so that these form eight four letter 
woids, leading downwards 



a,e,e,h,l,0,s,t,y,z 


Quick Think 


What gois la-stti uphill than down hilP 





Solutions to last week’s 
Teasers 

Sharpen Your Wits; 

The prizes given were 
Sarla—Science, Sheila— 
English, Gtsa—Hindi, 
Madhavi—Math 

What’s in a Word?: 

Though E IS the com 
monest letter in the En 
ghsh alphabet, it does not 
feature even once in this 
pat agraph 

Figure It Out 
Take the second glass, 
pour the water into the 
third glass, and then re 
place It’ 

Stanford 

SOLO, POLO. POLL, 
DOLL, DULL, DUEL, 
Dl'fcT 

Quick Think 

Use one cnloui for each 
pair of opposite faces 

Mindbender 
I’ictuie no 4 is different 
because it is the only one 


that does not portray a, 
false fact 

Personality Plus: 

Victoria (Queen of Eng¬ 
land, Empress of India) 

Blankagrams: 

Basset, Spaniel, Labra 
doi, Apso, Terrier, Dalma 
tian, Pomeranian 
MAN’S BEST FRIEND 

Solution to Blockbuster; 


(h « 7«1 

mSSi 

Missing Link- sCARf, 
aBUSe, sCABbaid 

Shape Sleuth 
b 

Quubiz 

Cornea 

Figute It Out. 

1 hei e IS only one gi oove in 
which the needle moves 
from the beginning to the 
end of the iccord 


UPPER GANGES SUGAR & INDUSTRIES LTU 

9/1, R.N. Mukherjee Road,Calcutta“700 001 

SUGAR MIU&DISnil£RY AT: 

SEOHARAr-246746 DIST. BUNOR (UP.) 

MANUFACTURERS OF PURE CRYSTAL CANE SUGAR, 

INDUSTRIAL & POWER ALCOHOL. 

OIL MILL AT: 

CHANDAUSI~202412 (U.P.) 

MANUFACTURERS OF PURE EDIBLE OIL. 

UNIT: 

MORTON CONFECTIONERY & MILK PRODUCTS FACTORY AT 
P.O. MARHOWRAH—841418 DIST. SARAN (BIHAR) 
MANUFACTURERS OF CONFECTIONERY & MILK , PRODUCTS. 

TEAGARDEN: 

aNNATOLUAH TEA GARDEN, NORTH LAKHIMPUR P.O., ASSAM—787001 

PRODUCER OF QUAUTY TEA. 
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Kamlapati Iripathi: guided by the stars 


Lucky Stars? 

W hy were the junior 
ministers in the Ra¬ 
jiv Gandhi team made to 
stand in a row and take the 
oath collectively on 4 
November? This unpre¬ 
cedented way of admi¬ 
nistering the oath of office 
and secrecy (which has to 
be an individual affirma-’ 
tion) was not done due to 
any admi nistrative 
reasons but due to astrolo¬ 
gical advice. Originally, 
the auspicious time for the 
swearing-in of the full 
team of ministers (on 31 
October only four had 
been sworn in) was calcu¬ 
lated around ten that 
morning But the Presi¬ 
dent was preoccupied with 
foreign dignitaries, who 


had come for Mrs Indira 
Gandhi’s funeral. The 
Rashtrapati Bhavan fixed 
4.30 pm as the time for the 
swearing-in. When this 
wa.s conveyed to the AlC- 
C(I) working president, 
Kamlapati Tripatlii, who 


despite being unhappy 
with the way he was being 
treated by the new rulers, 
immediately consulted 
astrologers and found to 
his hoiror that "Rahuka- 
Lim (inau.spicious time)" 
began at 4.05 pm that Sun¬ 


Spy Scare 

T he recent disclosures 
in a civil court in 
Hawaii about the alleged 
activities of the American 
Central Intelligence Agen¬ 
cy (CIA) in India have cre¬ 
ated ripples in the spy 
scene in New Delhi The 
disclosuies m the Amer¬ 
ican courts have hinted 
that a particular resident 
of central Delhi’s posh 
Golf Links was the owner 
of a firm which acted as a 
cover for CIA activities. 
Interestingly, this firm 
bought shares in major In¬ 
dian companies, with .spe¬ 
cial emphasis on luiuor 


Resurrection 

K ama! Nath, the school¬ 
mate of Sanjay Gan¬ 
dhi, who had been out of 
the limelight since 1980 
shot back into prominence 
on 31 October. It was a 
.spot of quick thinking by 
the MP from Chhindwara 
in Madhya Pradesh which 
put him back on the rails. 
He was in Chandigarh 
when the news of Mrs Gan- 
dhi’s assassination 
reached him. He im¬ 
mediately took a private 
aircraft and flew to Delhi. 


manutacturing firms (in¬ 
vestments were made in 
thiee such firms which 
together monopolise all 
the popular brand names) 
and firms producing food 
products. The identity of 
this Golf Links socialite 
has been established by 
governmental agencies 
and he is under watch. If 
he is identified openly, 
there will be many embar¬ 
rassed faces and Mr Swraj 
Paul, who has created a 
storm in the corporate 
scene, may have a last 
laugh and create yet 
another ripple in one of 
the firms he wants to take 
over. While the CIA has 



Kamal Nath: in the limelight 


been under constant press¬ 
ure since last year, after 
the Larkins scandal sur¬ 
faced (and two former 
senior officers of the 
armed foices were 
arrested) the Russian KGB 
seems to be sitting pretty. 
At one stage the K(iB resi¬ 
dent in New Delhi was 
almost identified because 
he chose to be indiscteet 
and drive around in a 
western luxury car which 
is rarely seen in the East 
Bloc embassies. Apparent¬ 
ly some friend of the KGB 
tipped him off—he now 
drives around in a Russian 
-made people’s car, a Vol¬ 
ga, now-a days. 

g From around three in the 
<S afternoon he was in the 
a centrestage at the AIIMS 
and took a front seat in the 
drive to induct Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi as the Prime Minister. 

Kamal Nath was deputed 
by the high command, 
along with Arun Nehru, to 
meet the President at the 
airport when Giani Zail 
Singh flew back from 
abroad. He was always 
present in the events 
thereafter. The TV camer¬ 
as kept track of him 
throughout the funeral of 
Mrs Indira Gandhi. 


day; The next auspicious 
hour available was only 
after 11.42 am on Monday 
morning. It was decided 
thereafter that the swear¬ 
ing-in should be com¬ 
pleted before “Rahuka- 
lam" set in. Around 2.30 
pm, the prospective minis¬ 
ters were asked to rush .|o 
the Durbar Hall and the 
.swearing-in beghn at 3.05 
pm. Such was the hurry 
that ministers were sworn 
in as soon as they came in; 
S. B. Chavan was the first 
in the list that day, but as 
he was not around when 
the ceremony began, he 
was the fifth to be admi¬ 
nistered the oath. The 
ministers of state and the 
deputy ministers were told 
to take the oath collective¬ 
ly as time was running out. 


Refuelling 

Delay? 

W hy did Rajiv Gandhi 
use an Indian Air¬ 
lines Boeing 737 to fly 
back from Calcutta while i 
the VIP squadron of the 
air force had stationed an 
aircraft for him at Dum¬ 
dum? The official reason 
given is that the lAF plane 
would have taken 40 mi¬ 
nutes to refuel and Mr 
Gandhi did not wish to 
wait that long. If that be 
true, then an enquiry 
should be held as to why 
the aircraft was not kept 
ready for the VIP, who in 
any case had arrived later 
than scheduled because 
the lAF helicopter had 
reached him late (it land¬ 
ed in the wrong place). 
The grapevine in the de¬ 
fence ministry has it that 
when Mr Gandhi went to 
board the lAF aircraft, he 
did not see familiar faces 
among the crew. He did 
not want to fly with an 
unknown crew and seeing 
an Indian-Airlines Boeing 
737 in the bay, he com¬ 
mandeered it and at one 
stage wanted to fly it him¬ 
self. Fortunately pilots ^ 
known to him were on 
duty. 

D.E. NIzamudiUn 
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* 6 speed transmission for acceleration to outstrip any Indian road vehicle * 7 port torque induction system with reed 
valves for 60% more horsepower than any other 350 cc bike * Yamaha-patented Autolube to ensure right oil-petrol 
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gives your family clean, fresh breath,strong healthy teeth. 
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This IS how Colgate's trusted formula 
works (or you every time you brush; 


Bacteria grow in food particles 
trapped between teeth, causing 
bad breath and tooth decay. 

Colgate's unique active foam 
reaches deep to remove 
odour-causing food particles 
and decay-causing bacteria. 

Regular brushing with Colgate 
gives you clean, fresh breath 
and strong, healthy teeth. 



Make sure your family brushes with 
Colgate after every meal. 

Stop bad breath, fight tooth decay. 

Give them the Colgate Ring of Confidence. 
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usHWANT Singh 


:Ria's'iacre.lii''' 

-''Delhi^' 

H istory riep^its itself,'they say. I 
don't tmdentand. eatactly what 
'?that means. Nor the Pr^ch:.piu5 ca 
dl^ge, plus c’est la ‘meme chos^ 

, (The more it changes, the more it is 
Hthe same thing). Nevertheless both 
^ phrases kept coming to me during 
the three days and ni^ts mobs were 
bn the rampage looking for hapless 
Sikhs, outnumbered at times by a 
thousand to one, to rob and roast 
alive. Why I kept thinking of these 
expressions was the historical prece¬ 
dent: everytime the central adminis¬ 
tration in Delhi became weak, the 
peasantry living in villages around 
the city descended on it to loot, kill 
and burn. The most dramatic of these 
incidents was the sacking of Delhi by 
I |fhe Iranian marauder Nadir Shah in 
I |p73!9 AD, followed by successive in¬ 
cursions by the Afghan, Ahmed Shah 
1' Abdaii. Each time after the invaders 
departed, the surroun^ng peasantry 
descended on the city liKe^^tures to 
gobble up whatever i;^ihained. The 
celebrated poet, Meer Taqi Meer, 
has given a vivid account of the city 
in his biography, Zikr-e-Meer. 

“Whichever way I turn my eyes I 
see signs of devastation caused by 
Nhdir Shah. Not a house has been 
spared. The exalted fort (Qila-i- 
Mualla) has-been stripped of its 
precious stones and furnishings. 
Princes of royal Wood have become 
beggars, they have gone without food 
for three days. Who am 1 to complain. 

“What misfortunes have visited my 
beloved city in recent years. Sikhs, 
Marathas, thieves, pickpockets, men¬ 
dicants and monarchs—all prey on 
us. Happy is he who has no wealth. 
Poverty is the only true wealth today. 
Seeing material possession in the j 
I am the v-ea’triest of the I 
'vealthy ar.c at tne time poorest 

i . -w . 

“One day sauntering through the ’ 
city I came to buildings recently 
destroyed. I had known the locality 
well but I could hot recognise the 
houses because little had been left of 
them. Nothing was known of their 
inmates. If I asked for someone by 
name, they replied; ‘He is not here 
any more.’ If I asked for their where¬ 
abouts, the reply was the same "or ‘I 
. know nothing about where they have 
[ gone.’ While rows of bouses had been 
' razed to the ground, ivltlls were 
tumbling down, hospices without 
their hermits, t^nediouses without 
svinerbibbers. As far as the eye could' 
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see it is one vast desolation. The 
bazars had gone and with them the 
swains who had frequented them. 
Where would I look for beauty now? 
Where had fled all my pleasure- 
loving companions of yesterday? 
Comely youths and the aged men of 
wisdom all had vanished. I recalled a 
verse composed by someone: 

Once through this ruined city did 
1 pass 

1 espied a lonely bird on a bough 
and asked 

‘What knowest thou of this wilder¬ 
ness?’ 

‘I can sum it up in two words,’ it 
replied; ‘Alas.’ ‘Alas.’ ’’ 

Word-sense 

L ife would be simpler if words 
sounded like the sounds made by 
objects they stand for, or created 
images which would make identifica¬ 
tion easier. A typewriter goes tap- 
tap; tip tippiah sounds most 
appropriate for it. A railway engine 
looks like a black monster; Bhootna 
would be a befitting name for it. 
Some birds like the cuckoo and the 
crow are so named because of their 
calls, as is tits French paon for 
peacock The Tndjaii farceree for the 
lapwing IS much closer to the lapwing 
than the name lapwing, as is koot- 
rook to the green barbet. Often 
sounds have different impact on 
different people’s ears. The burst of 
a big gun sounds like a bang, bounce 
or boom to the English ear, bharanh 
or dhain to the Indian. When it comes 
to rifle-fir^, all northern Indian lan¬ 
guages render it as tthah or pattack. 
A simple sound like that made by 
flowing water has been represented 
by a variety of words which seem to 
have no tonal commonness; Bil bil, 
glut-glut and boop-beep or the Indian 
ei^uivalent gar-gar. The two best ex¬ 


amples of word reproduction > 
sound I know of are P. G. Wode,-;^ 
house’s description of a pig 
“A sort of gulpy, gurgly, plpl?l:^,l 
squishy, wofflesonie sound.*” Aoidjsi 
Aristophanes’ classic reprodpc^iqo of; 
the croaking of a frog—“brek-ek-elc 
ek, croax, croax.” 1 presume thewdrjKi 
mendak and dadar are also based qib’. 
the frog’s call but I have not come-*’ 
across anything in our languages^, 
which attempts to reproduce cto^-:,* 
ing in full. ' , 

It would not be a bad idea to', 
fabricate new words which are closer 
to the sight and sound of the object 
they stand for. I recall a Gujarati 
professor’s proposed replacement for 
a wrist watch. The name he coined is 
pulseteena, which, I think, is bril¬ 
liant: a watch beats like a pulse and 
is also close to it. An even brighter 
idea came from a girl of three. She 
was fascinated by the gaudy colours 
of butterflies and the way they flit¬ 
ted about from flower to flower. She 
could not comprehend why they 
should have butter as part of their 
name and spoke of them as flutter- 
bys which you will agree describes 
the butterfly’s movements much bet- 
j ter than its real name. 

English Expert 

L ooking through the first Press^ 
Commission report of 1954 pres¬ 
ided over by Rajyadhaksha, I came 
upon a nugget. The commission was 
examining newspaper owners and 
questioning them about freedom 
given to editors. At the time Bennet 
Coleman (Times of India group of 
publications) was owned by Seth 
Rama Krishna Dalmia whose grand¬ 
son A. K. Jain presides over the 
newspaper empire today. Seth Dal¬ 
mia maintained that he never inter¬ 
fered with his editors and as an 
example cited the campaign against 
prohibition carried out by the hard- 
drinking editor of The Times of In¬ 
dia, Frank Moraes. The commission 
was not impressed: 

“Why did you sack Feroze Chand?” a 
member asked Dalmia. 

“Because he wrote bad English.” 
“Why did you sack Rana Jung 
Bahadur .Singh?” asked another. 

"For the same reason, his English 
was not good.” 

“Do you know the English lan¬ 
guage well? Do you regard yourself 
as an expert on the language?” asked 
the chairman. „ ; 

“No,” conceded Sethji naively. ‘ 
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New Delhi: It has the frenzy of 
breakdance and the length of ballet: 
in other words, the dance of the 
candidates is one of the most ex¬ 
hausting forms of modern art in the 
world.' ']%e claimants of a political 
party’s passport to power have to 
spin on their heads, twist on a spon- 
saf’s finger, bend right over and keep 
flipping backwards and forwards out 
through one door and in through 
another, rise and fall like mercury, 
hide in corners during a passing 
storm, then trip forward in a series of 
genuflections when summoned. It is 
a form of madness, made possible 
and bearable only by the fact that 
the contestants have spent a mini¬ 
mum of five years practising it and 
their whole lives dreaming about it. 

The first and most important test 
that the candidate has to pass is of 
loyalty—not to any ideology or creed 
but. to the leader (or, to put it more 
pilk:orrectly, the prime ministerial 
candidate). Long before the people 
I have made their preference known, 
the leaders are adding up the num¬ 
bers to reach the magic digits of 258, 
the figure rei^uired this time to 
obtain a majority. For the Congres- 
s(I), still basking in the assurance 
that It will sweep the polls on the 
crest of the Indira wave, the problem 
IS to create a party in the image of 
the new Prime Minister Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi. Unfortunately, a candidates' list 
made up of school friends, cousins 
and feudal scions dues not quite 
make the grade yet. The traditional 
grubby Congressman, with soiled 
khaddar and spewing betel juice, has 
still to be accommodated—not to 
mention all those outdated ministers 
, who have no notion about the latest 
reforms in management processes 
and shifts in executive philosophy. 

Still, all these embarrassing draw¬ 
backs could be tolerated, if one could 
be sure that in case of any problem 
the candidate’s loyalty to Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi could be counted upon. There 
were all these senior Congress(I) 
leaders, everyone knew, just waiting 
to ditch the new PM after the elec¬ 
tions—one had to ensure that none of 
their loyalists were given tickets. If it 
was a sitting MP, then who had' 
suggested his or her name in 1980? 
Not someone like H.N. Bahugung, 
one hoped. And if this was a fresh 
applicant, who was suggesting the 
name this timer Kamlapati Tripathi? 

The opposition had a different 
problem: how to get through the 
bitter, vicious early rounds of the 
tournament when the contist was 


with one another before entering the 
final against the Congress(I). Watch¬ 
ing the drama, one felt that if ever 
the opposition panics challenged the 
Congress(I) with the kind of passion, 
commitment and sheer dedication 
they showed in their wars against 
one another, they would have no 
problem defeating Rajiv Gandhi. 
Alas. 

O ne could not but be amazed at 
the persistence of the “unity” 
talks among the opposition leaders of 
the north, when surely in their hearts 
everyone knew that it was totally 
futile. To begin with Mr Charan 
Singh on one side and the Janata 
leaders on the other had travelled 
too far and too long along roads 
which could not meet. The flip and 
flop of the Chaudhary’s politics in 
the past five years had taken him 
into the arms of the RSS, from where 
he had jumped out again when he 
realised that the BJP was taking his 
vote away but giving nothing to him 
in return (BJP supporters preferred 
to vote for Mrs Gandhi if they did not 
have their own candidate). Then sud¬ 
denly just before the general elec¬ 
tions were announced, the 
Chaudhary decided to become secu 
lar again, and immediately made a 
few gentlemen with long beards, likt 
Yunus Saleem, “prominent” mem¬ 
bers of his repainted party. But 
opportunistic signboards are not 
going to wash. The Chaudhary’s true 
views on the minorities are now too 
wfell-known. Witness, the interview 
published in this issue, taken to¬ 
wards the end of October. One hasti¬ 
ly adds that the interview is 
taperecorded, since the Chaudhary 
has enough unethical advisers who 
will try and rush ahead to deny that 
the statements were ever made. 

But as corrosive to prospects of 
unity is the personal hate that exists 
between some of the opposition lead¬ 
ers. It is astounding that the 
mediators could ever imagine that it 
would be at all possible for Charan 
Singh and Chandra Shekhar to work 
together. They do not even try to 
hide their contempt for each other 
anymore. 

T he most colourful couple in Indi¬ 
an politics at the moment is 
Brother N.T. Rama Rao and Brother 
farooq Abdullah. By any convention¬ 
al yardstick, the two have nothing in 
common. One is draped in saffron, 
the other in a well-cut suit or salwar- 
kameez. One has his roots firmly in 
the local cultural milieu; the other is 
part of the English-speaking Indian 


elite. But the two share a great deal 
in common too. Both are expansive 
and generous of heart, untainted by 
the pettiness of small men. And, 
through the trials since the day in 
Vijayawada when NTR called an 
opposition conclave, the two men 
have grown not only to trust each 
other but also to like each other. It 
has become a younger-elder-brother 
relationship. 

And the two, living as they do 
outside the murky world of cowbelt 
politics, share a unique distinction; 
they have the ear and the confidence 
of all the leaders of the opposition 
camps Theirs was the last effort to 
achieve opposition unity in Uttar 
Pradesh and Bihar in order to ensure 
that there was only one candidate 
per constituency against the Con- 
gress(l). Poor innocents. If they had 
even managed to achieve unity with¬ 
in just the sepal ate parties they 
would have gone down in history as 
heroes. Witness the squabble that 
broke out between the erstwhile 
president of the Bihar Lok Dai, Ghu- 
1am Sarwar and the current supremo 
of the party in Bihar after his latest 
defection, Karpoori Thakur. De¬ 
throned ceremoniously, Sarwar and 
friends (including the influential 
Baidyanath Mehta, senior vice presi¬ 
dent of the Lok Dal) launched a 
bitter public attack on the new boss. 
They first accused him of having 
crossed over because he had been 
denied his share of the loot Chandra 
Shekhar had apparently collected 
during his padayatra. Then they said 
Karpoori Thakur’s entry into the 
Charan Singh camp was part of a 
conspiracy hatched by the Socialist 
International in Vienna to stop Char¬ 
an Singh from becoming Prime 
Minister since under Thakur’s lead¬ 
ership the party could not possibly 
win more than three or four seats. 
Then for good measure, Ghulam Sar¬ 
war pointed out (more truthfully this 
time, but still containing exaggera¬ 
tions), that in his political career 
Karpoori Thakur had defected from 
the Congress Socialist Party to the 
Praja Socialist Party to the Socialist 
Party to the Samyukra Socialist Party 
to the Samajvadi Party to the Ekta- 
vadi Party to the Bhartiya Kranti Dal 
to the Bhartiya Lok Dal to the Janata 
Party to the Lok Dal (Karpoori), back 
to the Janata Party and then to the 
latest child of political marriages, 
the Dalit Mazdoor Kisan Party. 
my assessment, three of these can’t 
really be called defections. But who 
knows whai the word means any-> . 
more? .^nd who cares, anyway. ■ 
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Dabur Chyawanprash 

the world’s best known Ayurvedic tonic 
reveals some startling facts to you 



t hyawanpraNh the 
3000 year i)!d 
health tonu 
I IS hi Ik veil 111 il 
(, hyaw iitpi Jsh was In si 
111 kIc toon ve us igi hv 
tin. pliysKi uis ul thi 
tioils loi t hy iw in Kishi 





lls puwci s weiL so 
am i/iiig ih II Iht rishis 
hcgiin e illiiiK II Ihc elixii 
III lile I liey hi Ik veil 
ill It II buili up lesisl invL 
Istpl hotly lissius yiiLiiii, 
anil Ihi nnnil ili11 mil 
aiiisi 


Dabur recreates the 
secret rteipe of 
(lie nshis 

C hv ivvaiipi ish leiniincit 
a stel,.( I'l Iht Mshis II I 
eeiltuilt.s till o ibui set 
up llleii Ills! \viilVetiK 
plant dee ides ii>ti 

U ibui ( hy iw mpi i h 
today IS 111 ide III I hig' I 
auleini lied pi ml with 
mole Ih III 40 naliii il 
ingiediellts 1 he II I I 
iinpoit I It I f till SI I 
flesh iinli II tis 
e'oiit iins dashi 11 il md 
ishiw IIg 


Ainiajuue has 20 
tunes ineire sitaminC 
than oiaiifte juice 

III. e It Is id\ IS In s 
ilise VI ivil I I ml I I 
I It lie s be I il U 


m 

O 


le mist illness Modem 
se cnee h is eoiihrmed 
this il has shown that 
amla is the iiehest known 
souicc of vitamin C 


\'itamin C does nitire 
toi you than just 
pi event colds 
O I mils peuin I iwiee 
winner ot the Nobel Pri/c 
made an ama/ing discovery 
which shattered the 
eonunon bclict that 

% 

1 C jUsl levellls 
ids ill I III d lhat 
I C t\ I ili/es body 

tissues and slows deiwn 
the aging process It also 
builds up youi natural 


resistance to coughs and 
othci eommon ailments 
Dr Pauling says, ‘‘Our 
bodies can fight disease 
effectively only when wc 
have 111 our organs and 
budv fluids enough 
Mtiniin C to enable our 
r f I al p'-oteelive 
n’cc’ I" sms to operate 

,t il" V 


You need a 
natural tonic even 
if you’re healthy 

bar too many people 
believe that a health tonic 
IS meant onlv for those 
who aic sick Bui as 
Avurveda has always 
advocated prevention is 
better than cure So you 
need a natural health tonic 
which acts as a preventive 


Dabur C hyawanpiash 
builds up your family's 
resistance lo many diseases 
and helps ro keep youi 
whole lamily healthy 
That s why it should be 
taken by everyone in the 
famtby 


A natural health 
tonic ia better for 
your family 
A naluial health tonic like 
Dabui Chyawanpidsb gives 
you vitamins and minerals 
in their natural form, so 
they are easily absorbed 



by your body Dabur 
C hyawanprash tones up 
your muscles and helps in 
the growth of tissues it 
helps to fully utili/e the 
pioteins in the body it 
keeps you active and full 
ot eneigy 

And because Dabur 
C hyawanprash has no 
chemicals or artificial 
additives, it is fiee Iropi)' ^ 

side effects and is 
completely safe i 



%urfemi]^s 
natural tonit; 














EXCLUSI 


ULDIP Nayar 




TheKudal 
“ Commission is the 
Congr8Ss(i)’s 
hrandofthe Shah 
Commission, 
though comparing 
the two wiil be 
ridicutous. The 
Kudai Commission 
has been 
appointed to 
derogate aii that 
Jayaprakash 
Naratndid~aii. 
j the organisations 


anything to do 
with him are 
"under inquiry.” 


. ^ 


1 


A CommissicHi for Revenge 


I have been following the proceedings of 
the Kudai Commission appointed to find 
out how far the government’s allegation 
that “anti-social and anti-national ele¬ 
ments” had taken over the Gandhian institu¬ 
tions in the country is correct During the 
Parliament discussion, which resulted in the 
formation of the commission, some Congres- 
s(I) MPs had said that the Gandhian institu¬ 
tions “are doing things that go against the 
teachings of Gandhi and against the con¬ 
cepts of socialism, secularism and demo¬ 
cracy.” 

P. Venkatasubbiah, minister of state for 
home affairs, replying to the debate, said; 
“Sovereignty of the country has to be pre¬ 
served, come what may; it is the duty of the 
people of the country” to put down heavily 
“these subversive activities.” The resolution 
passed said that the name of Mahatma 
Gandhi was being tarnished. 

The commission of inquiry which has been 
sitting for more than two-and-a-half years—it 
was supposed to submit its report within six 
months, but has got yet another extension of 
six months—has as yet not come out with 
any evidence to suggest that the people 
engaged in the activities of the Gandhian 
institutions are anti-nationabr have acted in 
a manner which would affect the country’s 
unity. So far all that has been done is 
witchhunting. 

At best it is a book-keeping commission, 
trying to prove that the funds allocated for a 
particular purpose were spent on another 
project, even though it is similar to the one 
first envisaged. For example, the Associa¬ 
tion of Volimtary Agencies for Rural De¬ 
velopment (AVARD), one of the organisa¬ 
tions under probe, was allotted Rs. 1.80 lakh 
for conducting an intensive credit campaign 
for artisans m six blocks in six different 
states. There is no allegation of misapprop¬ 
riation. The commission has framed charges 
on the ground that the money was utilised in 
four states other than those specified in the 
letter sanctioning the funds. It is, of course, 
a technical irregularity, but how can this be 
termed anti-national? 

Again a charge has been made that, the 
Gandhi Peace Foundation (GPF) gave B. G. 
Verghese, now editor-in-chief of the Indian 
Express, a fellowship of Rs 2000 a month 
■without drafting the rules and regulations 
for the purpose. Does it really matter 
whether rules are framed late or framed at 
all when the job Mr Verghese did was to 
prepare papers on water resources and en¬ 
vironment and they have come in handy for 
the government itself? How does this be¬ 
come a subversive activity? 

The Kudai,Commissionis theCongress(I)’s 
brand of the Shah Commission, though com¬ 
paring the two will be ridiculous. The Kudai 
Commission has been appointed to derogate 
all that Jayaprakash Narain did—all the 


organisations which had anything to do with 
him are “under inquirj'.” The other was to 
investigate what JP had said about the 
nexus between politicians and bureaucrats 
obliterating the line between right and 
wrong. And whatever the Congress(I) may 
say, they will have to live down the memory 
of the dark days of the Emergency on which 
the Sh^ Commission threw light. The Kudai 
Commission cannot undo the wrongs of the 
Emergency. 

Justice P. D. Kudai himself has had close 
association with the Gandhi Peace Founda¬ 
tion and the Sarvodaya movement. If the 
people working for these are anti-national, 
where does Justice Kudai stand? Or is the 
exercise meant to convey that the institu¬ 
tions became anti-national after JP started 
working with them? 

I The Congress(I) has not forgiven the in¬ 
stitutions that backed JP during the 
Emergency, but what is Justice Kudai up to? 
Why should he not ask the government to 
produce any material it has in support of its 
charge ? 

I have'seen some notes prepared by the 
home ministry before the Commission was 
appointed and the case built for an inquiry is 
comical. I reproduce below an excerpt 

“No specific political activity of the Gan¬ 
dhi Smarak Nidhi, as such, has come to 
notice. But the office-bearers of the orga¬ 
nisations like the Gandhi Peace Foundation, 
the AVARD, have been evincing keen in¬ 
terest in political activities. With K.S. 
Radhaknshna and B. G. Verghese, the Gan¬ 
dhi Peace Foundation has b^ome a centre 
for political activity with an anti- 
government slant. The Foundation has been 
evincing interest in the agitation of landless 
peasants in Bodh Gaya (Bihar) sponsored by 
the Chhatra Yuva Sangharsh Vahini, against 
the Mahant of the Sankaracharya Math. The 
situation m Assam attracted considerable 
attention of the GPF and the coterie con¬ 
trolling it. Besides organising meetings of 
leaders of various poUtical parties, in the 
Gandhi Peace Foundation it has dso de¬ 
puted representatives to Assam to study the 
situation and hold discussions with leaders 
of the AASU and AAGSP. At the suggestion 
of Prof. Raj Krishna, a former member of the 
Planning (Commission, the GPF is consider¬ 
ing the formation of a coordinating body, 
comprising representatives of several impor¬ 
tant voluntary organisations to guide and 
monitor the various movements m different 
parts of the country. At the instance of 
Radhakrishna and B. G. Verghese, the Peo¬ 
ple’s Union for Civil Liberties and Democra¬ 
tic Rights has been revived under the name 
of ‘People’s’ Union of Civil Libenies “which 
is intended to be a forum for bringing 
together various opposition parties on a 
common platform. V. M. Tarkunde is its 
chairman and Anin Shourie is its secretary.” 
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OPINION 



No Figurehead 


( agree with Shubhabrata Bhat 
tacharya (Rubber Stamp or Hid 
den hst'^ 28 October—3 November) 
that Giani Zail Singh wait not as 
pliant as Mis Gandhi had thought 
him to be Instead, he had been 
outspoken on the Punjab issue, some 
thing Mrs Gandhi wanted him to be 
reticent about 

Raiu, Bombay 

• Vasant bathe’s arguments for a 
presidential system of government 
(Sathe’s Letters to Rajiv Gandhi) 
were not convincing With elections 
drawing closci, new paities surface 
practically every day and defections 
in large numbei s take place Are we 
then heading tow ards a coalition go\ 
ernment-* 

Mohan Kar, He ih 



A Sorry State 


T his has reference to the article, 
Diplomatic PoJitiaaa (Delhi Di¬ 
ary, 28 October— 3 November) It is 
indeed a matter of concern that 
diplomats and bureaucrats are enter¬ 
ing politics Politics m India today' 
has been highly professionalised 
quite unlike the days of Jawahartol 
Nehru when dedicated men used^to 
run the country All the corruption 
and chaos that we sed around us is a 
result of bureaucrats ruling the 
country The people of India are 
responsible for the sorry state of 
India It is we who elect our leaders 
We should all be conscious of our 
precious democratic right and use it 
correctly Only then can India be 
saved 

Pinaki Sengupta, Calcutta 


Indira Gandhi: A Symbol of Peace | 

-- 


1 11 The L< ^d Caravan (Gossip, 4 
Novembei) the very question that 
Khushwdnt Singh puts forward 
against the government has boomer 
anged In the couplets Mr Singh has 
shown d \ivid picture of himself 
pidismg and siding with the killers, 
little knowing that fate had given 
them then dut With due respect to 
Ml Adecb baharanpun, I would like 
to lefiamc his couplets and address 
them to Khushwant/i foi a little more 
pondering The changes that I have 
made aie Indira’ for 'Kaffila,’ ‘Katil 
(killer)’ for Pahar^ i,’ and ‘Sardar’ 
(the chief of the iji >its) for ‘Raha 
bar ’ bo now the couplets read 
Too idhar udhar kee riaa baat kar 
Yeh bataa ki Indira kyoon man 
Mujhe katilon se ghara/ nahin 
Fen sardati ka satvaf hai 
And the answer is 
Mam bataaoon Indira kyoon man 
Tera katilon se tha vaasta 
Mujhe katilon se giJa nahin 
Ten sardan pe malaal hai 
R K Kant, Ranchi 

• Khushwant "Singh’s The Looted 
Cat a van was disconcerting He has 
questioned the leadership of our late 
Prime Minister The couplet which 
Adteb Saharanpun had quoted for 
Jinnah has been attributed to "Mrs 
Gandh, Doesn t Khushwant Singh 
know J’nnah was Jinnah and 
Indita was Indira She was not a 
Muslim Sil n Pai si Hindu or Christ 
lan but an emblem of Indian 
nationality of 70 '^ilhon Indians for 
whom she Inec 1 died 
I now pu 'oiv - a couplet for 
Khushwant mgh 'tirza Moham* 


mad Rafi “Sauda” who was born in 
Delhi in 1714 and died in Lucknow in 
1781 A D The couplet may be an 
eye opener 

Tege jafa e yarse dil sar na pberio 
Phil muah vafa ko bamse dekhaya na 
jayega 

(Don’t turn your face from whom you 
believe even if he comes with a 
dagger, otherwise, I will not be able 
to show my face to loyalty and faith') 
Khushwant Singh returned the 
Padma Bhushan after ‘Operation 
Bluestar ’ In this context, here is 
another quote from ’Sauda ’ 

Kaba agarche tuta to kya jaye gum ai 
Shaikh^ 

Kuchh kasre dil nahin ke banaya na 
jayega 

Zalim mam kaha raha tha tu is khuse 
rahaguzar 

Sauda ka katle hai ye chhupaya na 
jayega 

(If the Kaaba is damaged what is the 
harm, O Shaikh’ Don’t lament over it 
as It can be repaired But when the 
palace of the heart is damaged it is 
beyond repair 0 hard hearted sav¬ 
age, I had told you frequently not to 
go by this path (of violence) It is the 
assassination of dignity of faith 
which you cannot hide by any 
means) 

Kama! Pandey, Rishra (Hooghly) 

• Not since 1947 has the country 
witnessed stich chaos and anarchy, as 
was witnessed during the nots that 
broke out in Delhi and elsewhere 
following Mrs Gandhi’s assassina¬ 
tion The need of the hoiur is one 
India It is writers like l^hushwant 
Singh who can convince the Sikhs 


that they and Hindus are one, that 
we are one nation It is high time that 
we sank all our differences and un¬ 
ited to preserve the unity and in 
tegnty of the nation 
Bibhupada, Pun 

• Khushwant Singh’s reply to the 
anonymous 35 year old damsel who 
wanted to bear a child without get 
ting married was a bit vulgar but 
practical ((Wanted Sire Not Hus 
band, 21—27 October) This reminds 
me of a joke 

A much married lady who desired 
to have a child but without luck 
advertised in the papers for sugges 
tions She got many replies An 
American advised her to keep on 
trying The Englishman recom 
mended a change in position and 
scenery while a Frenchman volun 
teered, “Can I be of help’” 

George J Coelho, Bombay 

• This has reference to Khushwant 
Singh’s article. Information Wanted 
(Gossip sweet and sour, 21 October) 
Jaadoo Tana or black magic is prac 
tised throughout India I wish to 
■rarrate a personal experience in this 
connection One fine morning my 
Wife suddenly fell sick She was 
admitted to a hospital and the dis¬ 
ease was diagnosed as hypertension 
After she was a fait well my wife told 
me that just before her illness she 
had noticetf a pot containing rice, 
torn clothes and shoes near a tree 
tjeside my house A week before that 
she had seen the same things at the 
same place Like Khushwant Sin^ I 
too would hke to know nji^re about 
such practices. 

C. Srikaatan, Mysore 
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Welcome, Sukday 


( have no words to express my joy 
iVhen I got Scm>AY in my hands. A 
day without a daily newspaper is 
bearable but a week without Sunday 
is hard to imagine. 

S. Hussain^ Dibrugarh 

* I thank you for bringing Sunday 
back. Though Sunday was away from 
l^e scene when the Operation Blues- 
ifur, the removal of N.'T. Ramarao and 
Dr Farooq Abdullah took place, the 
issue —Crisis of Indira (21—27 Octo¬ 
ber 1984)—was successful in makingf 
the picture clear. 

Tish K. Malhotra, Delhi 


Apt Analysis 






Fading Values 

W here are the democratic norms 
if all that a person needs to rule 
a state is a nod from the high com¬ 
mand? Take, for example, the case of 
Nadendla Bhaskara ^o in Andhra 
Pradesh (The Southern Debacle, 
21—27 October). Nobody has any 
morals todav. 

In Kashmir, tne ruling government 
issued the White Paper which ac¬ 
cuses Dr Farooq Abdullah of being a 
“Pakistani.” It is not the first time, 
that a Kashmiri has been accused 
thus. Neither is the receipt declara¬ 
tion by the JamPiu and Kashmir 
Congress(l) chief that the ^state has 
been financially ruined in the pre¬ 
vious years,” the first attack of the 
kind against the dismissed leader. 
G.M. Snah, the chief minister, was 
member of the Jammu and Kashmir 
government then. Why did he not 
protest? 

Misbah Shawl, Srinagar . 


Invest in SWARNA 
,1 for Inuidsome 
interests. 


e Welcome hack Sunday after a 
lapse of five months. The articles in 
the first issue were bold and well- 
balanced. 

Dankesh Oia, Gandhinagar- 

• Now that Sunday is back, .1 hope 
that you will try to maintain the 
same high quality of thorough and 
investigative journalism we were 
given earlier. 

RK. Dey, Tunia (Singhbhum) 

e I could not suppress my joy when I 
saw Sunday back on the stands. 

M. Khizar, Hayat, Nagpur 



M adhu Limaye’s analysis was apt 
(The Growth of Sikh Com- 
tnanalisfn, 28 October—3 Novem¬ 
ber). The Hindus and the Sikhs who 
shared their sorrows during the 
partition of India never dreamt that 
after 37 years one community would 
become thirsty for the blood of 
another. The events in Punjab over 
the past few years have left the two 
communities suspicious of one i 
another. The government should I 
take immediate steps to restore 
peace in the strife-torn state. 

R.S, Mittal, Ferozepore 

■ Madhu Limaye’s article smelt of 
communalism. Such articles should 
not be published as this will further 
alienate the Sikhs from the Hindus. 
P. Samantara, Kakinada (At} 

_ Not True _ 

M . J. Akbar’s statement in Date¬ 
line (28 October—3 November) 
that “our truth is simply not visible 
from the thirty-sixth storey on which 
Bombay lives” is a fallacy. Those 
residing in such apartments are few 
and far between. The average Bom- 
bayite is not so privileged and is as 
concerned about the necessities' of 
life as any other citizen living else¬ 
where in the country. 

Rajertira C. Jani, Bombay 

Clarification' 

W hile 1 agree with Anita Pratap 
on other points (A beloved 
Hero’s tight for Life, 28 October), 1 
would like to point out a discrepancy 
which has crept into the article. 
Bhagyaraj has not entered politics 
yet. 

Blanch,eran. Erode 
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(From I to r) L. K. Advani, A.B. V^payee, Ceorge Fernandes. NTK and Farouq Abdullah photographed during the opposition unity 
talks in I)elhi|receiiily 


Ready? Steady? Go... 


The countdown to the elections has begun 


NOBODY was sur¬ 
prised when the 
chief election com- 
missioner 
announced the 
dates for the Lok 
Sabha elections at 
a press conference 
in New Delhi on 13 
November, the day 
after Rajiv Gandhi 
had formally taken charge of the 
Congress(I) as its president. If the 
speculation before Mrs Gandhi’s 
assassination was whether she would 
hold the elections at ail, the specula¬ 
tion after Rajiv Gandhi stepped into 
her shoes was how soon he would go 
to the polls. From the Congress(I) 
point of view, the advantages of an 
.early poll were obvious: it was, after 
all, one person—Mrs Gandhi—who 
had been winning votes for the party 
and the party certainly wanted the 
polls to be held before her image and 
memory faded away. 


Even an utterly predictable move 
as this, however, managed to gener¬ 
ate considerable suspense and confu¬ 
sion in both the ruling Congress(I) 
and the opposition parties. Confu¬ 
sion among disparate and 
heterogeneous oppposition parties 
and groups trying to sort out their 
differences to prevent the splitting 
of opposition votes, is understadable 
land to some extent unavoidable. But 
confusion in the Congress(I), follow¬ 
ing the announcement of the election 
dates, certainly surprised political 
observers. For, it was assumed that 
the election dates had been 
announced only after the ruling Con- 
gress(I) had put its house in order 
and fully prepared for the battle of 
the ballot. 

A glance at the events of the night 
of 19 November is enough to show 
that all is not in order in the Con- 
gress(l) house. When the Congress(I) 
Parliamentary Board met on the 
evening of 19 November, the leaders 


were tired. The 67th birth 
anniversary programmes of Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi had taken up most of the time of 
the ruling party leaders. But the 
night was not to be restful either. 
The working president of the party, 
Kamlapati Tripathi, who has been an 
angry old man for the last month or 
so, suddenly walked out of the 
CPB(I) meeting and left for home. 
The Uttar Pradesh list was under 
discussion when Kamlapati Tripathi 
left in disgust. It is not posssible for 
journalists to authenticate the 
goings-on behind the closed doors of 
the CPB(I) meetings, but one certain¬ 
ly can keep a watch on, fhe people 
entering and leaving the meeting. 
And when a senior leader like the 
working president walks out in a 
huff, a little inquiry will reveal that 
there were an^ exchanges during 
the meeting. The AICC(I) general 
secretary, Chandulal Chandrakar, 
left the meeting soon after the work¬ 
ing president’s departure. No, he was 
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ne iiau oeen enoiiscea wicn me lasK 
of going to Tripathi’s residence at 9 
Janpath and bringing the elder 
statesman back. Tripathi is a Hindi 
Iprotafpnist. Chandrakar was a lead¬ 
ing Hindi writer till he went into 
active politics. 

THE language of 
the new political 
managers of the 
party, like Arun 
Nehru, is not 
pleasing to Tri¬ 
pathi. That is why 
Chandrakar was 
sent to pacify Tri¬ 
pathi. The feelings 
of Tripathi regard¬ 
ing the way the party is being man¬ 
aged by Arun Nehru is shared by a 
large section of the partymen. The 
news of Tripathi’s walkout spread 
like wildfire in the party circles. But 
in the Congress(I), with rare excep- 
. dons like Ram Chandra Rath and his 
men in Orissa, inner party democra¬ 
cy being almost non-existent, the 
simmering discontent did not come 
to the surface. The partymen kept on 
grumbling. No one had the courage 
to act. 

In the opposition, the chances of a 
one-to-one fight against the Congres- 
s(I), which seemed to be ffemote on 
14 November, suddenly started re¬ 
viving from 19 November. If Arun 
Nehru, a person who had not played 
a leading role in the 1980 general 
elections (like Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi), was calling the shots in the 
ruling party, the initiative for unity 
talks in the opposition too was in the 
hands of two persons who had not 
been prominent in the seventh 
general elections. The Andhra 
Pradesh chief minister, N.T. Ramar- 
eo and the former Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir dhief minister. Dr Farooq Abdul¬ 
lah, took the lead in uniting the 
Opposition, albeit temporarily. 
Farooq •Abdullah flew in on the after¬ 
noon of 19 November and held talks 
with the leader of the “dominant” 
opposition party, Charan Singh. (The 
Dalit Maedoor Kisan Party has been 
catling itself the “dominant 
party” in the opposition talks.) NTR 
flew in next morning. Karnataka 
chief minister Ramakrishna Hegde 
was also in the capital. Soon after 
NTR’s arrival, a meeting between 
NTR;'Hegde and Abdullah was held 
at the Karnataka Bhavan and the 
process of patching up the differ- 
-eoCes in the opposition began. 

A nln Nehru, who became the 
dominant general secretary of 
the Congressd) a day before the 
elections were announced, was the 
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;on entrusted with the initial 
screening. Along with Makban Lai 
Fotedaf, the political secretary to the 
AICC(I) president, Rajiv Gandhi, 
Arun Nehru began scrutinising the 
lists which were being brought in 
from the states. (Fotedar is the poli¬ 
tical secretary to the party president 
and not the Prime Minister, which is 
the widespread, but erroneous im¬ 
pression.) Only two general secretar¬ 
ies apart from Arun Nehru were 
involved in the exercise. Chandulal 
Chandrakar and G. Karuppiah 
Moopanar among the general secre¬ 
taries and Tarun Gogoi, K. Vasudeva 
Panicker and Oscar Fernande.s from 
among the joint secretaries were 
asked by Arun Nehru to be around. 
General secretaries A.K. Anthony, 
former chief minister of Kerala, 
Abdul Ghafoor, former chief minis¬ 
ter of Bihar, Rajendra Kumari Va¬ 
jpayee and Chand Ram were left our 
of the consultations. While the 
Pradesh Election Committees (PECs) 
were sending in their lists, there 
seemed to be already a list which 
Arun Nehru had in mind and, 
perhaps, on paper too. On the very 
first day he had indicated to news¬ 
men that there would be no place for 
“scamps,” either young or old, sitting 
or non-sitting, in the list. Later he is 


said to have opined that it was wto&g 
to say that the people get the Farlisi*;.; 
ment they deserve. “The people 
get the Parliament we decide,” be 
believed to have said. He was critlcal^- 
of the “funny fellows” who had come 
to Parliament on the Congressd) 
ticket before and said that it was d\m 
to management failure in the past 
that such people had got in. Th* 
managerial skills of Arun Neluu, 
which were being used for promoting 
the sales of a firm selling paints 
while the 1980 lists were decided id 
the party, have been the dominant 
factor in the selections this year. In 
one way, Arun Nehru is a blessing in 
disguise for many in the party. His 
virgin mind in politics, which has 
been active in this field only sincd 
mid-1980, does not hold any of thd 
old prejudices. In fact, this time the 
Congress(I) is being led into the 
elections by three people—Rajiv 
Gandhi, Arun Nehru and Arun 
Singh—all born in the year 1944, but 
active in politic.s since 1980 only. For 
each of them, this is the first-ever 
experience of a general election. Till 
the seventh general elections they 
were mere voters and may have 
followed the political developments 
through newspapers (which they do 
not trust these days). ’ ' 
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COVERSTORY 


/KISnBEEEM main $elec- 

tion process in the 
0fi§ Congress(I) began 

' in the middle of 

October. Between 
10 and 14 October, 
^ some selected 

leaders from the 
states had been 
summoned to De¬ 
lhi for interviews 
by Rajiv Gandhi. From bigger states 
like Uttar Pradesh 40 leaders had 
been called while the smaller states 
were represented by only two or 
three leaders. In these interviews, 
which were nightlong affairs (they 
began around ten pm and lasted till 
four or five in the morning), Rajiv 
Gandhi had interviewed the state 


' had a dig at Ghafoor, who had been 
in the Congress-S till recently.) When 
Ghafoor wanted to know the state of 
the party, Bansi Lai had .said, “Rya 
haai poochchna hai. Party ke wafa- 
dar meri jagah baithen hain aur aap 
jaise ko chhor gaye they sawal 
poochch rahe hain (What can be the 
state of affairs when party loyalists 
like me are being interviewed by 
you, who had left the party?)” The 
October interviews, instead of pro¬ 
ducing any positive results, had only 
added to the dissensions in the party. 
Such was the discontent that Rajiv 
Gandhi had to depute general secre¬ 
taries to the state capitals later to 
meet tho.se who had been left out of 
the nocturnal interviews conducted 
by him. 
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■ The two liciitrniinis of Ku.iiv (>iiiidl)i: Arun Nrliru and Arun Sincli (right) 

leaders to assess tne party’s chances 11 party MPs and iVILAs had been 

in the Lok haliha elections. The ^^earlier called for interviews to 
leaders had Oeen subjected to iwo Delhi, in May 1984. In this, even Mrs 
interviews—one by the general Indira Gandhi had been interviewed, 
secretary in charge of their states as the MP from Medak. (Pranab 
and then by Rajiv Gandhi w-ho. as Mukherjee had interviewed her.) In 
general secretary did not hold charge the October interviews, Mrs Indira 
of any particular state, but had most Gandhi had not taken a leading role, 
hnportant departments of the party It was Rajiv Gandhi all the way. So, 
headquarters under him (Arun when the exercise began on 14 
Nehru has inherited this post now). November, Arun Nehru had already 
Interestingly, the party’s working made up his mind to a great extent, 
president, Kamlapati Tripathi, was And with Mrs Gandhi no longer alive, 
among the 40 leaders from UP whom Arun Nehru and Fotedar had a singu- 
Rajiv Gandhi had interviewed in lar advantage over most leaders— 
October. Arun Nehru was not on that their unquestionable accessibility to 
list. (When the Haryana leaders had Rajiv Gandhi. On occasions when 
been interviewed by Abdul Ghafoor, senior leaders pleaded too much, the 
•former state chief minister Bansi Lai “desires” of the deceased party lead¬ 


er were invoked. No one could poss¬ 
ibly object when they were told that, 
“Madam had wanted this.” No one 
could go to Rajiv Gandhi to question 
these claims, as annoying Arun 
Nehru or Fotedar was certainly not 
being discreet. Discretion being the 
I better part of valour, is relevant in 
politics as well. 

There were two ready lists. Of 
these one was of those who had to 1:^ 
axed; another was a ‘must’ list—^ 
people who had to be accommodatea 
at any cost. Lok Sabha speaker Bal- 
ram Jakhar and cabinet minister 
Buta Singh from Punjab, where polls 
are not being held were in this 
second list and so were Andhra 
Pradesh leaders, P. V. Narasimha 
Rao and P. Shiv Shankar, both 
cabinet ministers again, who could ' 
not be expected to win from their 
home state. Thus, apart from Pranab 
Mukherjee, all the other members of 
Rajiv Gandhi’s initial list of cabinet 
ministers, sworn in on 31 October, 
were in the ‘must’ list, for whom safe 
seats were to be found. For Mukher¬ 
jee, there was no such plan as he is a 
Rajya Sabha member and he had 
made it clear that he would stand 
only from his home state. West Ben¬ 
gal, in case he was asked to contest. 
There was a third list, of bureaucrats, 
both past and present, who were to 
be brought into the Lok Sabha. This 
list had originally included the Prime 
Minister’s principal secretary, Dr P. 
C. Alexander, adviser to the PM’s 
office, Vijay Shanker Tripathi, the ' 
distinguished diplomat, G. Parth- 
asarathy and the secretary in the 
external affairs ministry, K,{Natwar 
Singh. Ultimately only Natwar Singh 
was left in this list, after Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi’s death. And he is being nomin¬ 
ated for the Bharatpur seat after he 
quit the foreign service. 

Apart from these three lists, Arun 
Nehru had a fourth list—not of party 
leaders but of opposition stalwarts 
whom he wanted defeated. In these, 
seats, the selection of candidates was ' 
not his problem. He called the local 
leaders, told them about the men 
who were in his “hit list” and autho¬ 
rised extra funds to ensure the de¬ 
feat of the opposition leaders. After 
all, the people were to get the Parlia¬ 
ment which the powers that be de¬ 
cided on. 

When the PEC lists came in, it was 
evident that the state leaders had 
taken the rol^of the “high com¬ 
mand” in Delhi too seriously. In 
Bihar, there were seats from where 
the PCC(I) president Bindeswari 
Dubey recommended as many as 17 
names. Apparently, all those who 
had applied had b^n put on the list. 
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r t<c was oener to piay sate, not Know- usea to Jitfdfy th$ dOUianoc of .the wards^ when claijns'iiKd 
ing who had die Mandate of i^unin 'comm'unlsts.add the.Rajiy. Gandhi- claims were msKiPe b^'barti^. 
Nehru and Fotedar'. The^ lists did Idd tmrty “in the nationw interest." PMKP floated the “dominant 
not come with the biddata of the Wlile for the Cbngressfl) 343 sitting theory and assigned that role 
candidates, as was the,practice. They MF? had to be' coiisideted for re- in UP, Bihar, Rajasthan a^d 
were returned and by.’ the time, nomination, the’opposition's task Maryana. < ! 

streamlined lists were submitted, was colossal. For the Cdngress(I), ih The problems of the’ oppositkm 
Messrs Arun Nehru and Fotedar had case .some hundred sitting members had begun with the formation of die 
made up their minds. were to be dropped, around 2f75 new Dalit Mazdoor Kisan' Party on 21' 

The lists of the stares other than candidates tirere to be. aceommo- October. This party, which accepted 
UP were easy to finalise. The UP list dated. In the case of the opposition Chaudhary Charan Singh as the lead>. 

taken up on the night of 19 parties, in many constituencies, er almost in the same language that: 
November. The names of some candi- where the sitting MP is an opposition the Congress(I) praised Mrs Gan^ 

. dates were declared on the evening leader, another opposition par^ too and now idolises Rajiv Gandhi, wa%. 
'of 20 November. The rest were was staking its claim to.,the same formed out of defectors from the 
announced a day later. Uttar- seat. The scenario was totally con- Janata Party. Apart from Chafan 
Pradesh, incidentally, proved to be fused when the leaders of the opposi- Singh, the dominant force in this 
the problem state not only for the tion parties met at the VIP wing of party is Hemwati Nandan Bahuguha,^ 
opposition, but for the Congress(I) as the Andhra Pradesh guest house on the leader who has ibore pdlidcM 
well. the birth anniversary of Jawaharlal somersaults to his credit than ahy 



(From 1 to r) Ramakrishna Hegde, NTR, BUu Fatnalk and A.B. Vajpayee al a breakfast nweting in Uelhl daring oppoMtkm inUty tolhs .► 


T he opposition leaders had plan¬ 
ned a meeting on the morning of 
14 November without anticipating 
that the elections would be 
announced on 13 November. The two 
communist parties, which bad taken 
part in all opposition conclaves be¬ 
fore this meeting, did not partici* 
pate. Ever since Rajiv Gandhi has 
become the Prime Minister, the two 
communist parties and the pro- 
Mdscow lobby in the media and 
among politicians hava.been taking a- 
soft line towards hini. Though’, the 
communists are opposing the-Con- 
gress(I') in the elections, in thjS.Usrent 
of there being a need for a^cpujition 
government after the h is 

doubtful if Marxist j^getrvtHl not be 


Nehru. The Telugu Desam, which 
had taken the initiative in opposition 
unity by convening the first opposi¬ 
tion conclave at Vijayawada in May 
1983, took the lead this time too. 
Telugu Desam general secretary P. 
Upendra played host at the 14 
November meeting. The DMKP, 
Janata, BJPi Congress(S) and. the 
Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam (DMK) 
of Tamil Nadu participated in this 
meeting,, which decided to go in for 
seat adjustments and left this oner¬ 
ous task to the state units of the 
opposition parties. By passing the 
buck down to the states, these lead¬ 
ers solved one problem only; the 
problem was sent out of Delhi, only 
temporarily. It came back soon after- 


Olympic gymnast. After the 
tion of the DMKP, when Mrs GandMt, 
died, there were reports that 
guna along with the Kashmir leader, 
Syed Mir Qasim, were advocating 
“national reconciliation” to cope 
with the crisis facing the country. On- 
the evening of 3 November, while 
Mrs Gandhi’s funeral pyre was still 
burning, some leaders from the, 
DMKP, Janata Party, Janwadi PUrty 
and the Congress(S) met for a cup m! 
tea at a house on Hiimayun Road andt 
discussed possibilities of dominatiB|f, 
Rajiv Gandhi in the same fashion asl 
the sociali.st forum had called t^h^ 
shots in the early years of the Indffk^ 
Gandhi era. That night these leatfo^'' 
met over dinner at a former yoiif^ 
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leader's house and* tried to rope in 
even Farooq Abdullah in their "sup¬ 
port Rajiv” move. The Janata Party 
leader Chandra. Shekhar came to 
know of the lunch meeting which had 
been organised on 4 November and 
quietly walked in for a meal and the 
move was scuttled. In the case of the 
opposition personalities who were 
trying to “take over” Rajiv Gandhi, 

I the events soon afterwards overtook 
them and they found themselves in 
total disarray. The DMKP was a 
{iarty formed basically with the 
“dominant party” theory predomi¬ 
nant in the minds of its leaders. In 
united front politics, domination is a 
bane. 

Let us take a look at the way some 
of the DMKP units were formed in 
the southern states. In Kerala, the 
only seat in the Lok Sabha the DMKP 
is claiming is that of Neelalohitadas 
Nadar, who had won in 1980 on the 
Congress(l) ticket and later defected 
with Bahuguna. The party is non¬ 
existent there. In Andhra Pradesh, 


the DMKP was trying’ to jump into 
the fray by creating a unit in the 
state. 

The DMKP wanted to induct peo¬ 
ple from the ruling Telugu Desam 
party to start its Andhra unit. An 
elderly politician, G. Latchanna, was 
sought to be brought out from his 
retirement. The old Lok Dal, which 
had been disbanded in the state 
when Latchanna retired from politics 
and most of whose members joined 
the Telugu Desam, the Janata or the 
CongreSs(S) last year, could not be 
revived in the state because the 
Telugu Desam leader, P. Upendra, 
made it clear to the DMKP leaders 
that his party would not tolerate 
defection at the cost of the Telugu 
Desam. Nevertheless, initially ten 
seats in Andhra Pradesh were in the 
mind of the “dominant” DMKP. In 
Karnataka, where the Janata Party is 
in power, Tulsidas Dasappa was 
made the head of the DMKP unit. 
Dasappa, as head of the state’s Con- 
gress(S) unit, had missed the bus 


‘A Coalition is on the Cards* 

K.P. Unnikrishnan, Congr 08 s(S) l&ader, tella Sunday 


ON OPPOSITION UNITY^T(ie unity 
efforts at the natiotMilevel have not 
qpite bforoe fruit. The Itwf attempts 
were made by N.T. RBmataQ and Dr 
Farooq Abdullah. The key to the 
problem Uea in the HintU-^aking 
belt fJroin Haryana td Bjhair. This also 
happens to be the domain of the 
intractable Chaudbaty Charan 
Singh;-: 

Tn Ihe we hdve, to a laine 
been able to sorfdtft issues.It 
nigy also be pbssible to do so in 
^hatasbtra. Ihave a feeling thht in 
the four ..southern ; states ajtd in 
Meharethtri^ Gujarat end Wme, 
there syill be a Streigh*^ with due 
pengrt^IX ur-in any case the third 
candidate Wdl ‘ be irrelevant. The 
dominance bf the BJI* in Madhya 
Pradesh and ped^ts of ^Jasthan have 
also been .realistically conceded by 
other parties 7 r-o{ parts pf Raji^than 
and DelM..as weu. If- the BJP can 
accomthodate other parties, we will 
have a situation in vmi^b there will 
be straight contests in more than 350 
constituencies. The real question, 
however, is whether-it isr possible to 
echicve unity in .the nortfieni states - 
Hdryaiia, tTP. and Blhair l.emdi. 
account for about-150 seats.' Un¬ 
doubtedly, the DMKP has. a domiaat- 
ihg^^posinon'in these states. 

, The real obstacles (to., 
ujdtsl In the pen^l hh|Na£; 
itlee ahd'pajudicies of as.weU. 

nsnottuef suwidomwIUon la fsottdtig: 
in - we way oC edueving- polittcally- 


desirable electoral adjustments.' But 
I hope that at the last moment wis¬ 
dom wUl dawn. 

At the moment considerable 
dramatic changes have been taking 
place on the political landscape, af¬ 
ter the tragic assassination of Indira 
Gandhi. It is very difficult to pecu¬ 
late because there are many forces 
at work in the Congressfl) as welt as 
in the oppositon. Therefore, do not 
rule out a realignment of forces. It is 
just possible Wat the Cbngressd) 
may not reacquire the position it had 
in 1977 or in 1980.-In many states 
.both traditional Congressmen and 
'. .their' leaders and the forces behind 
We Congress movement are in a 
Meiment. , , 

If the CongreSs(l> raises the ques¬ 
tion . of unity and integrity of the 
country, We opposition will obviouly 
have to raise We question: who is 
responsible for We troubled situa¬ 
tion in the country? The tragic, assas¬ 
sination of Mrs Gandhi cannot be 
used to bypass these questions of 
. crucial importance for our future. 

ON CNANCn OF A COAUtlON 
. OOVENNMCNTt A coalition (gov¬ 
ernment} is on the cards. The ques¬ 
tion is whether the Congressfl) leads 
We coalition or-will the opposition 

F at together, w hurbt Wergovernment. 

do not ^ .hOw the.Cqngressd} can 
. sweep'W« polls-aa Wejur propagan¬ 
dists will hiwe. ua believe.' 

Jin 
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1 earlier by refusing to have adjust¬ 
ments with We Janata Farty in We 
Assembly elections. In We events 
thereafter, Damppa was a loner in; 
Karnataka politics. So, he was picked 
up by Bahuguna and Charan Singh to 
create confusion for We government’; 
of R.K. Hegde. A.K. Subbaiah, who > 
had been thrown out of the Kamata ' 
ka BJP last year, also joined We , 
DMKP, to make We anti-Janata Par¬ 
ty character of the DMKP in Karnata¬ 
ka more clear. There was a Lok Dal 
unit in Karnataka before Dasappa 
headed the DMKP unit there. Ptof. 
Narasimha Murthy, the leader of the 
Lok Dal in Karnataka, disgusted with 
the ways of his central leadership, 
sought membership first in the Jana: 
ta and then in the Congress(S) 
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THE behaviour of 
other opposition 
parties in Karnata- 
ka also makes an 
interesting study. -T 
While the non¬ 
existent DMKP 
wanted to contest 
ten Lok Sabha 
seats in We state, 

We BJP, which has 
12 MLAs, wanted an equal number , 
of Lok Sabha seats. The CPI and the ■ 
CPI(M), which have two and one 
members in the Assembly respec¬ 
tively, wanted the same number of 
Lok Sabha seats. Even in a state 
where the Janata Party is in power, 
it was not spared We embarrassment 
of having to tell the other parties - 
that while adjusting seats, one has to 
be reasonable. 

In Maharashtra, by all reckoning, 
the Congress! S) has to be the “domi- ' 
nant party.” It showed its desire for 
adjustments in other states by asking 
for 20 of the 48 seats (unlike We 
DMKP in UP, which wanted initially 
almost 80 per cent of We seats). But 
here too, the BJP created problems. 
They staked their claim to all We : 
seats in the urban areas, including - 
We one held by Rattan Sinh Rajda 
Oanata) in Bombay city. Here too, by 
inducting a sitting MP, Subramaniam 
Swamy, the DMKP unit was laun¬ 
ched. The Lok Dal unit in Maharash¬ 
tra had merged with the Congress(S} 
in 1982. There was no DMKP unit in 
Maharashtra before the Subrama¬ 
niam Swamy-led Maharashtra unit of 
We DMKP was formed. In this state 
too. We “dominant” DMKP asked for 
25 seats out of a total of 48, while 
even We Congress(S) was asking tot , 
20 seats in Gujarat. With the inclu¬ 
sion of Ratubhai Adani’s Rashtriya 
Congress, the DMKP has a base in 
parts of Saurashtra. Two seats would 
have been a reasonable demand froO) 
the Janata and the BJP, We twc 
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Chandrajit Yadav, Janvadi Forty chief, ielis Svi'iaAX' 


ON OPPOSITION UNITY: Prom the 
beginning I have Said that there 
should be maximum ur^ity among 
opposition parties on agreed prog¬ 
rammes and not j^Ust on organisation¬ 
al matters. Our policies and program¬ 
mes should also be similar. In spite of 
the fact that the three previous gov¬ 
ernments had two-thirds majority, 
they failed to solve the problems of 
the common people. There was no 
responsive administration. Nor was 
there any sense of security in the 
minorities...The only time the com¬ 
mon man plays a role, unfortunately, 
is during elections when he is able to 
change the government. And, he has 
done so: in 1971, in 1977 and in 1980. 
In 1980, Indira Gandhi came back on 
a massive wave. But after that she 
lost eight state elections. People 
were dissatisfied with the leader and 
the policies. 

ON OPPOSITION PROVIDING AN 
ALTERNATIVE: The progressive 
Forces (other than the Congress) with 
secular radical programmes should 
come together to provide a better 
alternative. The real problem wilt 
emerge between 1985 and 1986. In¬ 
dira Gandhi was powerful but she 
left behind a very weak structure for 
Rajiv Gandhi. There is confrontation 
between the majority community 
and the minority communities. There 
is confrontation between the ruling 
party and the entire opposition, be- 
iween the centre and the state;. The 
bureaucracy is demoralised...half of 
he Congressd) has anti-social ele¬ 


ments. Good people will reassert^ 
themselves after 1985. 

There will be rethinking, realign¬ 
ment. Indira Gandhi, when she had 
two-thirds majority, used to say that 
the country was in danger. This wai 
also the tune when there was such a 
powerful pet sonality as Mrs Gandhi. 
The Congress might, perhaps, get a 
marginal majority (m the coming 
elections). The nation will then real¬ 
ly be in danger and patriotic forces 
will assert themselves. New people 
will come. 

ON OBSTACLES TO OPPOSITION 
UNITY: The problems emargo in UP 
and Bihar and not, as Mr H. N. 
Bahuguna says, in other states, 
where the problem has been sorted 
out. They have met with the United 
Front or other combinations. The 
problem arose after the emergence 
of the DMKP. If they have certain 
claims in those states, it is not Un¬ 
reasonable to ask for seats. But they 
should be concrete and talk about 
the seats they want to contest. Th«re 
were problems in UI^,Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh and Rajasthan because the 
Front did not exist in these states. 1 
want to tell you that the rank and file 
of dll the opposition parties are keen-, 
ly inteiested in opposition unity, as 
are the people at large. 

Dunng the last two or three years, 
the opposition has been meeting 
from issue to issue. There have been 
no overall or common perceptions, 
no closeness or identity of views on 
national issues There have been 


some' onlx; .ht 

ar^s. ef iotami 
Charan Singb has 
goe4 ^ 

be vhosi^ 

elections. Cpnaequently^ thnsjb^1^tiij[^ 

ambitions ate (DOre relaxed. 

to be realistic, \ | 

ON RAI NARAItl'VS CN^N ^ 
SINCMi 

end. Has not the oppwtjioii.jk^ era* 
dibility? We have all lost^crd^iUty 
and we must restore tt^ ICtpiK at the 
way we behaved in.19774910; .Tb|p 
electorate ^ve us, gs JP raid, i^e 
second frecdpiU movetnent- wdcaj^e 
back with two-thitd$ majority and are 
got all the states back. But we could 
not even sbanage fot three yeafs, 

The DM1?.P. W putting Ram 
Naresh Yadav ajj^insi: me in Axansr 
garh. I hav^ accepted t^e Challenge. ,1 ' 
feel that real- politics will emerge 
only after the elections. If the aecidar 
and progressive forces could come-u|p 
with an alteihadve programme 
against povelrty,* conMmtnai^,tHif 
they couid-jointly forget the mcs:- < 
tions. W,e ytere only hatt-a-dbaen 
young Turks in the Congress but w« 
yelled about privy purses, latid'fer 
forms, etc. lye held ifiess' conttr- 
ences, hroughtout pamphlets, fou^ 
the AICC~a7ongnesS ki> hiU 
shook the>Cong^8s>. New you eannot 
even get six men together...polUmal 
credibility js dastroyed. . 

iirttfifkwtti Ay NMbti JMn 


major parlies in Guiaidt. But the 
DMKP wdnted ten seats in Cujdrdt 
[n Madhya Pradesh, the B.IP, which 
reriainly is the main paitv, wanted tt, 
:ontesi all the 40 seats, without 
iccommodatiiig any othei opposition 
larty The same party’s Rajasthan 
iiiil, led by Bhairon Singh Shekha 
v.'it, took a leasonable stand But 
)ther elements iii the Rajasthan B.JP 
vere not in agreement with 
ihekhawat. 

In Orissa, wheie the recent defec- 
ions from the Congressd) have 
nade the Janata Party’.s position 
itrongei, the DMKP tiled to get the 
•reatest shaie In Bihar and UP, 
aking the stance ot the dominant 
>arty, it tried to act as the stumbling 
ilock. 

Babu Jagjnan Ram. who was 
umoured foi a while to be on his way 
o the Congiess(l), hosted a dinner 


on 16 November. Babuji made it 
clear to his guests, drawn from va¬ 
rious opposition parties, that he was 
taking his role in the opposition 
scnouslv Thereafter, the opposition 
adjust ment talks gathered 
momentum 

11 the opposition has been able to 
non out Its differences, despite the 
“dominant” attitude of the DMKP, 
then Cl edit must go to NTR and 
Fnrooq Abdullah The Telugu Desam 
general secretary, P. Upendra, did 
the effective background work for 
the adjustment talks The Andhra 
Piadesh Bhavan was the scene of 
the historic talks The way NTR and 
l^aiooq Abdullah worked out the seat 
adjustment formula shows that even 
after the elections these two will play 
an effective role in national politics. 

The Congress(I) is entering the 
poll fray with a disgruntled party 


machinery. For the opposition, the 
fragile unity cannot be said to be 
durable. But this election has more at 
stake than personal ambitions of the 
parties. The youngest-ever Prime 
Minister, who was nowhere on the 
political scene when the last general 
elections were held, is seeking a 
mandate from the people. Will the 
confusion in the opposition ranks be 
reflected in the minds of the people 
as well? Will the discontent among 
the Congress(I) members be seen in 
the election results? Till the time of 
writing, the campaign has not 
started. Nothing can be predicted in 
politics prematurely. The electorate 
in this countrjris capable of throwing 
up surprise results. The Karnataka 
Assembly results in January 1983 are 
too recent to be forgotten. 
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[The Old Versus the New 


Cracks appear in Congress(l) over nominations 


ON the afternoon 
of 22 November, 
the ticket- 
distribution exer¬ 
cise in the Congres- 
s(I) sudden¬ 
ly received a jolt 
• Party piesident 
Rajiv (i a n- 

dhi,unhappy at the 
Inckerings timong 
his partymeii called a hall to the 
infighting and aimoimced that the 
lists linalised till then would be re¬ 
viewed by him personally. He asked 
the pro.speciive candithites to leturn 
to the state caintals or to the district 
headnuai tors and await final 
announcenienis by the Congress(I- 
iPailiainentary Boaid It was clar- 
ilied that even if someone got a 
^ ticket, he should be prepared for last 
minute changes and adjustments. 
The Prime Winisier took this firm 
stop because it became clear to him 
after three days of meetings of the 
CPB(I) that vested interests and per¬ 
sonal piejudices were havfvig a field 
day while his aules, Aruti Nehru and 
Arim Singh, now to the game of 
ticket distribution on a large scale, 
were trying to come to grips with the 
.situation 

rile old guatil of the party had 
loimulcited a simple formula for sur¬ 
vival .thev s.iid that all the sitting 
members must be renominated. This 
was the safest way of avoiding the 
axe which had been landing over the 
heads of many seasoned politicians 
since March this year. Knowledge¬ 
able sources say that Rajiv Gandhi’s 
list of I.ok Sabha probables was 
leadiotl in M.-irch, when possibilities 
of a midterm election had been dis¬ 
cussed This list had gatheied dust 
and the people who were uncertain 
about getting tickets to contest the 
electnnis lound in the death of Mrs 
Gandhi and the new situation in the 
party a convenient opportunity to try 
foi survival.This lead had been taken 
by the party’s working president 
Karnlapati Tripathi. He had been 
throwing tantrums since 11 Novem¬ 
ber itself. In the CPB(I) meeting, he 
staged walkouts and his threats be¬ 
came a regular phenomenon. He 
drew his strength from the know¬ 
ledge that a majority of the sitting 
MPs , who feared the axe, had made 
his residence at 9 Janpath, literally a 
potential rebels’ haven. The fact that 
mos't of the new aspirants were from 
the Youth Congress(I) made the fight 


a stiaight one between the old guard 
and the young activists. 

The party general secretary, Arun 
Nehru, was emerging as the centre of 
hatred among seasoned partymen. 
Conversely, there were many prob¬ 
ables who were swearing by Arun 
Nehru and Arun Singh. Under in¬ 
structions from Rajiv Gandhi, apart 
Irom these two aides, the political 
secretary.Makhan Lai Fotedar, too 
was inaccessible. They had been 
asked to remain within the precincts 


of the residential office of the Prime 
Minister at 1 Akbar Road, till the 
candidates were decided. Many who 
had been promised better fortunes 
by this trio were going around hel¬ 
plessly : they kept on repeating that 
'“Arunji” had promised to look after 
them but now they wpre not avail¬ 
able. It was common knowledge in 
the party circles that the initial 
flights of fancy of Arun Nehru had 
been checked due to the comliined 
action of two Uttar Pradesh stalwarts 
: chief minister N.D. Tiwari and 
PCC(I) president V.P.Singh. These 
two had sunk their differences in the 
face of invasion by the two Aruns in 
their state and were acting in 
tandem. 


But while annoying Arun Nehru 
and possibly Arun Singh , Tiwari and 
Singh were keeping Rajiv Gandhi In 
good humour. Seat by seat, Tiwari 
and Singh opposed the names prop¬ 
osed by Arun Nehru and his 
nominee. Veer Bahadur Singh. While 
Karnlapati Tripathi’s reaction to the 
appearance ol Veer Bahadur Singh 
at the CPB(l) meeting when UP was 
taken up, was to walk out on the 
night of 19 November, Singh and 
Tiwari kept their cool. They did riot 


toe the Tripathi line of renominating 
all sitting MPs en masse. They were 
prepared to accommodate the faces 
which pleased Rajiv Gandhi. It vyas 
the efforts of Tiwari and Singh which 
made Rajiv Gandhi suddenly take 
the drastic step on the afternoon of 
22 November. While in Bihar, PCCfi) 
president Bindeshwari Dubey and 
chief minister Chandra Shekhar ■ 
Singh let Arun Nehru take advantage ? 
of their ditlerences, the UP leaders,' 
showed unity in the face of Onslaught i 
from neo-poluician.s. In Bihar, while 
Jagannath Mishra was unable to reap ^ 
the benefits of the Dubey-Singh tus-1 
sle, the person who snatched awhy j 
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stray benefits from the confused 
situation was Sitaram Kesn. 
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The Importance of 
Veer Bahadur Singh 


ELECTIONS 14 


I he spotiif’hi 111 
the I' 11 a 1 

Pi adesh L unf;i i s 
sflfatfairs ot the 
prt poll lenario 
y \ wasi focused on 

\ Veer Bahadur 

Singh tht mail 
whom the MC 
^ * 1 general 

to the high Lommand mettings and 
thus annuvtd iht woiking pit si 
dertt, Kamlapali Tupathi The Con 
gress(I) men in L P toda\ aie di 
vided along pro Vet r Baliadur 
Singh and anti Veer Bahadur Singh 
lines. If he has a lo\al band of 
admirers who hanked on him to gut 
party tickets, then then is also an 
equal number ot people who hate 
him fcithei wav the centie of dis 
cussions among pat t\men is this 
thakiir from Goiakhpur who w i<- a 
little known pcrsonalit\ till 1980 
TiU a decade ago, Vetr Rihadui 
Smgh was an ordinary party wink 
er In Januaiv 1977, he was picked 
up by the then chief muustei (who 
is the present chief ininisti i also) 
Naiavun Dutt Tiwan, to look after 
Sanjay Gandhi s affairs in CP In 
fact Veer Baliadui Singh was only a 
deputy minister when a Russian 
youth delegation led by the fust 
iecretarv of the Komsomol, 
Tya/heltnkov, was sent bv Sanjay 
Gandhi as guests ot the Youth Con 
gress to Kanput and Lucknow on 20 
January 1977 and \cir Bahadur 
Singh was gntn chat go ot Saniay 
Gandhi’s guest s He became San 
jay Gandhi’s election incharge in 


Airutht that veai Pven in 1980, he 
was in ihaigt of Amethi When 
Rajiv (landhi contested the byelec 
tion > in 1981, then too he was in the 
foiefront at Ameilii 
Stnet 1980 he has been a cabinet 
ministei, entrusted with the impor- 
tint poitfolios ot industry and 
uiigatton When the chief mnuste 
i lal i hanges took place in Lucknow 
Ul |une 1982 and August 1984, on 
both o casions Veer Bahadur Singh 
w a, a sti ong contender In fact, due 
to his pioximity to Aiun Nehru it 
was wtllknown during the Snpati 
Mishia regime that it was the tha 
kur from Gorakhpur who really 
called the shots in UP 
Room No 22 ot the UP Ntvas m 
Chanakyapuii, where Veer Baha 
dm Singh camped in Delhi during 
the distribution of tickets, was the 
most Clowded suite in the VIP com 
plex There was not an inch of 
sitting space avail ible even on the j 
beds in the suite, as party workers 
crowded around the peison they 
thought could get them a ticket 
The onlv place where the minister 
could meet people in pnvate was 
the toilet So, one after another he 
took his confidants into the toilet 
and had a chat with them 
One thing is clear either Veer 
Bahadur Singh will emerge as a 
chief ministerial candidate again, 
soon after the Luk Sabha polls, or 
the etfotts of the majority of paity 
men w lU be directed at sabotaging 
his nominees who get tickets The * 
old guard in the party certainly is 
not happy with him 
SNuMutmte BhatUeharya 


Delhi), I lie high command showed 
that in one stroke it could cleat 
dead wood and unsavouty elements 
Ihcie WLic many complaints icgaid 
ing the Mile of Saiian Kumar and 
Dhai am Das Shasti i dui ing the i lots 
which locked the capital following 
the a'-sassination of Mis Gandhi The 
onlv gaiiiei in the Delhi list has hetii 
Jacdish Tvtler Not onlv has he le 
tamed his Sadai Delhi ticket but his 
closi licutcnint Btahm Yaday ha'' 
bi t II iiotuiiiatcd Itom Outc i Delhi 
By nominating I N Kaiil liom South 
Delhi the lumours that film ptiso 
nalily \mitdbh Bnchchan would be 
put up tiom thtie weie scotched 
Ihis noniiiiation will bt heaittnine 
loi the old guaid among Mis Iran 



Veer Bahadur Singh 


dhi’s advisers 1 N Kaul P N Haksar 
and their like constituted Mis 
Gandhi’ssucccssful team lu the Seven 
ties Their absence was kit in the 
last yeais of Mis Gandhi In the 
nomination of Kaul, like in the case 
of toimer envoy KRNaiavanan 
(from Kt rala) it is evident that in the 
end, l.ajiv Gandhi has peisonally 
looked into the finalisation of lists 
The younger elements in the party, 
wlio were hopeful ot Hooding the list 
of ticket getteis may be disappointed 
in tht long run Theie may be a lesser 
number ol voung faces this time in 
the Congress!I) list as compared to 
the 1980 list Had Mis Ciandhi lived, 
the stenaiio could haye been dittc 
lent Ol couise, it is doubtful if Atun 
Nehiu would bimstll haye been re 
nominated from Rat Baieili if she 
was alive His peifoiniaiceas the MP 
from the seat which had been once 
held bv the late leioze Gandhi and 
which was considered by Mis Gandhi 
to be her “home’ constituency (so 
much so that she those neighbouring 
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Amtthi toi hti sons) vsds not too 
pWasiiiK tJn tht deteused Prime 
Miiustei But the south clement cei 

j tainis would hate been mote in the 
Mis Gandhi led pait> s team 

The post elecfion scetiuriu has 
bee*n kept in mind by must senior 
leaders while toimulating then pie 
election strategies There is a talk 
among Coiigiessmen about possibili 
ties of oiganisatiunal tussles coming 
up aftei the elections The simmer 
ing discontent wrhich is at its peak at 
present, may eiupt soon after the 
polls The tall peisonality of Mrs 
Gandhi is no more on the scene It 
will be Rajiv Gandhi’s testing rime 
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Alieady b> appeasing the old guard 
in a subtle mannci he has shown his 
acumen boiric say that the reason 
why Rapv Gandhi decided on a 
wholesale revision of lists on 2 
November was that he was warned 
by some advisers ttiat it the list was 
not “his ’’ then problems would come 
up m the tutuie Arun Nehru is a 
human being It is human to be 
ambitious He is the progeny of Nan 
dalal Nehru, the elder biothei of 
Raiiv Gandhi’s grandfathei. Motilal 
Nehru The Motilal Nehiu stream ot 
the family has ruled so fai Aiun 
Nehiu who bears the taniily name 
“Nehru”(he is Kajiv Gandhi s tousiii 
thiice iemoved>,mavnot be allowed 


to grow in size now Even when the 
urn containing Mis Gandhi’s ashe^t 
was taken fiom Allahabad in a spe* 
cial tram to Aiiiethi i^nd Kae Barei|4 
Rajiv Gandhi deputed an eldei metiM 
ber ot the family t.ovciiior of Gi4» 
jarat Biaj Kuniai Ntinu to acconfr 
paiiy It along with Aiuii Nehiu Tlyt 
suctession in the Nehiu clan eating 
be said (o he entiicK settled 
today At hast the wa\ Aiun Nehtto 
wings weie (.lipped .it the cleveip® 
hour before nominations showed 
that Rajiv Gandhi is (.eitain abotin 
one Thing he has to have Ins vvm 
over his kin in cast )ie has lo ruw 
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^Sections For Politicians is a Game* 

DMKF chief Charan Singh told M.f. Akbar 


The elections had not yet been 
announced, nor Mrs Indira Gandhi 
assassinated when Mr Charan Singh 
gave this taperecorded interview to 
M.J. Akbar. But preparations for the 
polls had begun; the Dalit Mmdoor 
Kisan Tarty had been formed, and in 
fact the interview was taken duinig 
what was a campaigning tour of Ra 
jasthan. Excerpts from the intetview 
highlight Chaudbary Charan Singh's 
views on a range of subjects—from 
what he thinks of some ot his col¬ 
leagues to what he would do about 
social problems like language and 
the place of minorities in out .society. 
The questions lelated to Mis Gandhi 
have been deleted, for obvious 
reasons, from the published text. 

Would vou concede th.ir the 

latest pailv. the DMKT 
^i^^mvhkh sou have foimed, is 
[ ^9/Khas-icalls a noith Indian re 
giona^party? 

A: No, SVC aie not a rt-^ioii.il paity. 

' We have a good orgaiiisaiioii in (Jris- 
•sa and now an organisation h.is loiiie 
up in Cujdrat also. \Vc have verv 
good workers in Kaiuataka and also 
in Kerala and 'laiiiil Nadu 'I hiMe the 
organisation now is m bi'Uci sha|)e 
than ever...But our best otganisaiion 
in thi' south was m Andliia 
Pradesh...23 formei Lok Dal inein 
hers are MLAs of the ’JeliigLi Desam 
In the coastal belt ol Aiulhia 
Pradesh we had a very strong oiga 
lusatinn. 

Q; You got veiy large ciowds there 
in your meetings in 19H0 
A; Ye.s; processions whuh I had 
never witnessed (hetorei It is l.nge- 
ly a tobacco grow'ing aiea When I 
‘was the finance mini.stet, 1 abolislied 
the excise duty that was k-tied 
dJlrectiy on the cultivatois l shifted 
it fo the shoulders ol the mamitat tui • 
erj>. And tliere was great coiriiption 
It is only due to coriuption that 
cultivators in DP have inactically 
ceased to grow tobacco except in 
Fhrookhabad. 

Q: Chandhary Sahab, it mas be 
true that you have votes, and get 
yiiur MPs elected But can you trust 
these MPs, after having been 
glbcted. to make vou the Prime 
Mtinister? 

A' Elections foi politicians is a 
■l^tne. After defeat and \iitoiv both 
hides join hands, l ot exanipit, in 
ootball and cricket altei the game. 
.JMJth the winning side and the losing 
i^fide become friends ..Human con¬ 


duct knows no rules. Today you and I 
are at loggerheads, tomorrow we can 
become the best of friends. 

Q Alter your experience over the 
last JO years, including 1974, arc you 
still III a position to trust, say, Mr 
lialnigiina? 

A. I don’t discuss personalities. 

Q These personalities after all 
make up politics. 

A 1 hat IS true. But we .should 
.noid it as far as we can. You know 
the past history...(Deetdes not to 
cdabaiate). 

Q: But one thing I do want to ask: 
Do you think in your heart that the 
people svho has'e just joined you still 
have any credibility left with the 
inasses? 

A As 1 have said, besides Devi Lai 
and inyselt, no one has got any 
credibiiitv left. 

Q: Why did you surrender a very 
Stic L cs.stuiplatform like the Lok Dal? 

A. Tlie new party will become 
more successful It is not for any¬ 
thing else but tor psychological 
leasniis that we are coming together. 
Psychological effects are sometimes 
more important than material be¬ 
nefits or advantages. 

Q. Do s'oii think a person like 
Jagi.van R,mi entering the DMKP 
will lead to any kind of psychological 
benefti? 

A. 1 refute to give any answer. 

Q: But you have obviously kept 
sour door open for people like Mr 
Jagjivan Rant, since you have called 
soot pat ty the Dalit Mazdoor Kisan 
Part v. 

A- Nobody in this life, particularly 
the political life, is absolutely free to 
do wJidt he may like Then you will 
dub him as a dictator (laughs). Some- 
1 lines one has to yield to t he opinions 
ol colleagues. 

Q' Bur vou have been called a 
dic tator by your colleagues in the 
past flow do you react to this? 

A They have nothing worse than 
this to say against rne. 

(,): That is why they have said 
beloie they would like to leave you. 

1 Ills IS' the reason they have given for 
leaving you 

A- ‘Dictator’ is a term which is not 
easily definable. 

Q Human mentality — 

A - Every elder brother is a dictator 
to the younger brother. Ask the 
joiingstcrs, they will tell you. They 
talk about thetr parents in terms of 
being dictators. Dictatorship is not 
an abusive term. 


Q: Why? 

A: Dictator means a man who 
wants to have his own way. That is 
all. Sometimes it is necessary to stick 
to one’s own opinion in the public 
interest. 

Q: One of the major problems that 
you have is your own personality: 
You drive away the ufban vote or the 
uihan areas of the country do not 
respond to you for obvious reasons. 
How will you .solve this? 

A: This is not a problem at all. Is 
there not a Labour Party in England, 
which excludes all conservatives— 
that is capitalists, industrialists and 
those whom they regard as exploi¬ 
ters? So why can’t there be parties in 
India on those very lines? It is on 
class lines. I would not like to have 
within the ranks of my party people 
who own fivc-stai hotels, big indus¬ 
tries, big 'shopkeeper,s, traders, 
liansportei s. etc. Then against whom 
will we. fight? Thev .ire against the 
poor, the deprived, the fallen, the 
weak, the speechless, irrespective of 
I caste. Class is our consideration, the 
economic class division to which a 
person belongs, not any other consid¬ 
eration what.soever. 

Q: After your tis'o-year experience 
with the NDA, why did you have to 
break an alliance which was prom¬ 
oted as the alternative to Indira 
Gandhi? What ive/e the compulsions 
which made you change your deci¬ 
sion ? 

A; No compulsions at all. The prob 
lem was just to bring opposition 
parties together They are also wull- 
ing to do It; in fact the initiative i 
came from them. 

Q: Came from? 

A: The other side. The BJP, 

Q; To create a larger front? Then 
why has the BJP broken the alliance 
after the formation of the DMKP? 

A: It IS for you to ask them, not me. 

I don’t know why. 

Q: You must know .some rea.son. 

A: Their thinking, their psycholo¬ 
gy, their strategy might dictate such 
a course. 

Q: The NDA survived even after 
Ram Jetlimalani's statements about 
you which were very vicious. 

A: Very, very vicious. That is why. 
not a single meeting was held there¬ 
after of the coordination committee 
of the alliance. No meeting has been 
held for the last six months or so. It 
simply existed on paper. No steps 
were taken, no resolve was made by 
the two parties after Ram Jethmala* 
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m*s speech We have never met for 
the last SIX months or so 
Q What would be your relations 
with the BJP in the future^ After all 
for two years you woiked with them 
A This IS a question to which I 
would not like to reply 

Q Do you think that a particular 
type of minority fascism is on the 
use in the country^ 

• A Well, It is all the creation ot 
Nehru and Indira After the murdei 
of _Mahdtma Gandhi, two months 
after it, to be precise on ■? May, the 
Constituent Assembly passed a re 
solution made by Avvangar, who 
became the fii st speaker of P irlia 
ment He was one ol the Congress 
leaders from Tamil Nadu He moved 
a resolution that oui country had 
suffeied a lot from the assault of 
coinmuiialism so m future no orga 
nisation whose membeiship is li 
miitd to any paititular religion or 
eseii Casio shoiild lit allowed to 
fuiU lion 111 the poiiUi al sphcie I hey 
may c^irv ou itl.„uius work pi op 
<./^„,ida ,Kial vsork educational 
aciivitits etc but they should not be 
allowed to woik in the political field 
and a legal t nactment should be 
made to that effect and also netes 
sary ordeis should be jssued im 
mediately Nehiu seconded it but 
neithei Jawahatlal Nehiu noi Ins 
daughter acted on it Indna Gandhi 
became the president of the Con 
giess in 19'59 Then in 1960 or 1961 
she made the Congress enter into a 
coalition with the Muslim League in 
Keiala to form a ctialition govein 
ment 1 hat went not only against the 
spirit but also the very leitei of the 
, resolution Ihe Akali Dal should 
; have been forbidden, the Muslim 
League should have been forbidden 
fiom operating in the political field 
But Nehiu was simplv a talker, a 
speakci, a dancer on the stage, he 
had no executive authoriiy 
Q li you become the Piime Minis 
tei, \m 11 you pi ess foi such a law^ 
A Yes, ves I will It will apply 
equally to all I will try to do it. 
provided 1 have the nccessaiy 
backing 

Q Who do you blame foi the 
situation in Punjab todays 
A Punjab has become a very diffi¬ 
cult pioblem psjchologically It was 
a great mistake to divide Puniab into 
two paits in 1966 
Q Mis Gandhi did that 
A Yes 

Q Lai Bahadui Shastii piomised 

It 

A He opposed it 
Q No. La! Bahadui Shastii prom 
ised tt aftei the 1965 wvir 
A Then Lai Bahadur $hastri too 


was mistaken Gurmukhi and Hindi 
are not different languages They 
only differ in script Punjabi is only a 
valiant of Hindi, that’s all Even m 
England, the language spoken bv the 
people of southern England is not 
very well understood by those living 
in the northern area After eveiy 101) 
miles' m every country the Ian 
guage—pionunciation and tht 
formation of the woi ds—differs 1 oi 
example, Bhojpuii is a part ot Hindi 
It cannot be said that Khadi Bob and 
Hindi ate different languages I hat 
IS true about Punjabi also, onlv the 
sttipt IS different The knowledge ot 
the sciipi should have been made 
compulsory foi all those living in 
Punjab 

Q Including Punjabi Hindus-’ 

A Yes, that should have solved the 
pioblem 

Q But Guimuklu is a special teli 
gtous script which was cieated by 
one of the Gurus for the 

A No, no It has nothing to do with 
religion at al) 

Q writing ul the sciiptuics 
A It was invented bv Guiu Ram 
Das 

Q Would you think, cam mg on 
the same analogy, that Sikhism is a 
pair of Hinduism'^ 

A I do It ts onlv a sect ot Hindu 
ism The fundamentals of Sikhism 
and Hinduism art the same Ihe 
fundamentals art about the belief in 
IeintJi nation and icbirth attoidiiig 
to your deeds in tht earliei life 1 his 
IS the onlv fundamental tend ot 
Hindu lehgion 

Q But if Sikhs don't want to he 
called Hindus, w hy must you keep on 
calling them Hindus 
A Because if vou don’t include 
then sect as a part ot Hinduism, then 
they will get sepaiated more and 
more from the Hindus 
Q Well, It IS not necessiti \ to be a 
Hindu to be a pait ot India You can 
be a good Sikh and also be a good 
Indian 

A Let’s talk about Islam (laughs) 
Q Can we come to Islam a bit 
latei ’ 

A Islam teaches that the Muslims 
cannot make a nation along with 
non Muslims It is either an Islamic 
nation oi a nation of non-believei s 
wheie it IS incumbent upon the Mus 
lims to cairv on lehad endlessly 
against the non Muslims lhat is all 
because religion and politics have 
not been separated Hinduism was 
never a state religion throughout 
history But Islam has been made a 
state religion everywhere, whenes ei 
the Muslims attained a propoi turn ot 
51 per cent of the population That s 
true You tan make enquiiies In the 
case of Malaysia, they declaied it an 
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Islamic state And now wha^ is 
peniiig in Uganda-—60 per (Cent ftfis 
Muslims and 40 per cent aie ChtiM‘ 
tans and Islamic law has been eti>^ 
toiced on everybody ' 

V Iheieis little danger, I think, of 
IsLimu tai\ being imposed ip India, 
A 1 bat IS different We (Hindus! 
ha\ e been so tolerant, so What are 
those days called when the Muslims 
last-* 

Ram/an 

\ Yes, on those days you force the 
non Muslims to staive also 




Q , One ot the leasons that the 
■ opposition has said why unity , 
has not bet n possible ts youi peisori- 
al amhition and votii autocratic be- 
bay loiii 

A \\ hat IS the meaning of peisonal 
atnhition-* 1 don’t nndeistand tt. 
When did 1 sav that you declare me 
the Pi ime Vliiustet’ Have I evei said 
It-* When lia\e I said that first make 
im the Pi line Miiiisicr and then I 
will join tiu parts'^ 

(J Hut you have been insisting 
about tht leadei hip 
A I have nevei insisted I never 
said that It is all a he manufactured 
In politic.il enemies What ate you 
talking about-* Should 1 tell you 
something’ If you are a teacher in a 
paiiictilai sihool, do you or do you 
no! want to bt'como the p/incipaP I 
think that any poliiical worker, if he 
IS an MLA and if he does not want to 
become the Piinie Ministei, then he 
IS not fit tor public woik He must 
qualify himself he must continue to ' 
tiy and aiiain higher and higher 
posts What IS wiong in this’ I have 
iieiei made it (becoming the leader) 
a coiuliiion—nevei, nevei But sup¬ 
pose I do’ What IS the hat m’ I don’t 
undei stand If 1 become the Prime 
Ministei so that 1 am able to solve 
India’s pioblems accoiding to my 
own Wviy of thinking, whcie ts the 
sin ■* I lies don’t have anything to say, , 
so they sav Chat an Singh wants to 
become such and such And those 
who ate saying these things against 
me what do they want to become? 
Chapiasis^ They aie alioadv chapra- 
Sts and they want to remain chapra- 
SIS They don’t want to woik, they 
don’t sympathise with the poor, they 
don’t feel anything when they hear 
about the sutfc-iings of the people, 
they will never find out why the 
people don’t get to cat, but thev are,, 
onlv forming paities and they fool^ 
people like Akbai to gel some prop*!- 
agaiula in newspapers That is auj*^ 
that IS then leadership I don’t be* 
lievt in this kind of thing And/ 
eveiyone becomes rich, they builo> 
houses I don’t belong to this brai^; 
of politicians In India nearly evet^ 

<>ni IS like them , 

___ Ji, 
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Can NTR Hold His 
Own?_ 


tVEN on 20 
Novembfei, when 
N T Rdmardu with 
hii party secietary 
P Upendra flew to 
Delhi nobody 
would have plaied 
a bet on hi!> seek 
mg d Itesh man 
date so soon after 
he had been lein 
stalled Ailiving in Delhi he im 
mediately set himself the diftieult 
task of bunging dispaiate opposition 
paities togethei And when he left 
Delhi foi Hyderabad on the evening 
of 21 Novenioei he had at least 
i succeeded in making inipoitant 
opposition Icadei s discuss possible 
seat adjusinicnis Ihe geiieial mi 
' pressioii was that NTH would be 
playing a ctucial tole during the 
. coming Lok Sabha elections but no 

• body could guess what he did on the 
^ following moining 

* NTR called on Andhra Pradesh 
Governor hhankai Oayal Sharma 
twice on the mot rung of 22 Novem 
her—the fust time befoie dawn and 
again latei in the nioiiung aftei an 

; infoimal meeting of the cabinet—to 
tell him that he had decided to seek a 
flesh mandate and therefoie, he 
wanted the Assembly to be dissolved 
’ Although the decision surprised 
everyone more because of its timing 
than anything else, it was perhaps 
inevitable aftei what N1R had gone 
through following the defection of S6 
of his party meinbeis in August this 
year Ihis had leduced NIR’s 
strength to ISO in a house of 29S 
making his suivival more dependent 
on his allies With NTR still iiding 
high on the ciest of populaiity theie 
was only one course open to him it he 
was to get back his forinet stieiigth 
He chose to tollow that course He 
hoped thereby to cut his iivals to 
size But he pi eferred to wait and 
watch the outcome of the Lok Sabha 
elections from his state before taking 
on his adveisaiies at the battle of 
ballot for the state Assembly That is 
, why he recommended holding of 
Assembly polls in March so that he 
could pay full attention to the Lok 
\ Sabha polls and secure a latge num 
f ber of Parliament seats In the event 
of a dost race between the opposi 
I tion and the ruling Longress(I), the 
^ seats won by the 1 elugu Desam could 
4 be of ciucial value NIR announced 
3--- 
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that his paitv would contest out of 
the 42 scats 111 the slate and ottered 
two scats each to the BJP the CPI 
and the CPI(M) nominees, and one 
s**at each to the Cotigress(S) and the 
lanata Patty 

I ht opposition lecogiusesN IRasthe 
main vote getter toi the non 
Congiess(I) parties iii the state It 
was, therefoie, not suipiising when 
tot the fust time the Bhaiatiya Jana 
ta Party(BJP) and the communist 
paities weie on the same steering 
committee which spearheaded the 
battle to bring NIR back While the 
opposition has gamed suppoit among 
the people the Congiess(I) lost most 
of Its followci s with the advent ot iht 
I elugu Desam on the political scene 
Ihc anti Cungicss(I) tcehiig was 
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reactivated when the Cungress(I) 
suppoi ted the short lived Bhaskara 
Rao ministry 

But the Congress(l) has not given 
up hope Ihe patty’s leaders want to 
cash in on the sympathy wave that 
has come about because ot the 
tremendous surge ot emotion at the 
assassination While it is true that a 
certain amount of sympathy has been 
geneiated fur Rajiv Gaiidhi, it might 
not fetch him the votes Por, it is the 
piesent Fume Ministei who is seen 
as the mam architect of the Congres 
s(I)’s dismal showing in the last 
Assembly elections 

The opposition parties, to a gieat 
extent, are still favourably inclined 
towards each uthei and NTR, on his 
part, remains grateful to these par 
ties for standing by him in his time of 
trouble As NTR himself said recent¬ 
ly “I am obliged to the opposition 
parties and will hold consultations 
with them ” 


NIR came to power on an anti 
Congiess(I) wave and cornered most 
ot the votes which, in his absence, 
would have gone to the other opposi 
tion parties As matters stand, par 
tics like the BJP, the Janata and the 
communist parties are left with only 
a handful of members in the state 
Assembly In the 1980 Lok Sabha 
elections, the Congress(I) had swept 
the polls winning 41 of the 42 Liyk 
Sabha seats from the state, in 1977, 
during the Janata wave in other 
paits of the countty* the Congiess(I) 
m Andhra Pradesh conceded only 
one seat in the Lok Sabha to the 
Bharatiya Lok Dal(BLD) 

Ihe 1 elugu Desam has cut into the 
support of the opposition parties like 
the BJP, the Janata and the Cori 
giess(S) the BJP foi example, re 
lamed five scats while the Janata 
could win only one scat in the 198T 
Assembly polls Ihc Lok Dal was 
completely wiped out and its state 
paity chief the veteran "socialist 
leader Gowthu Latehanna, could not 
retain his own scat The state unit of 
the Lok Dal was disbanded soon after 
the Assembly elections and Mr 
Latehanna, who had tunned his Sche 
duled Castes, Backwards Scheduled 
Tribes had Minorities Party, joined 
Chaian Singh’s Daht Mazdoor Kisan 
Parry(DMKP) The communist par 
ties letain then cadre based influ 
eiice 111 some distncts while the BJP 
gamed some following in Hyderabad 
city among the trade union organisa 
tions Ihe BJP is piescntly consoli 
dating Its support as an opponent of 
the Majlis e Ittehadul Musalmcen 
(MIM) m the old city of Hydeiabad ' 
The Telugu Desam is possibly the 
only party geared to go to the polls 
The party has been able to build up a 
dedicated cadie of workeis after its 
recent efforts to mobilise public 
opinion foi NTR What will bring 
NTR and his party the votes is his 
own style of campaigning which can 
not be bettered by any other party 
He IS also very well known among his 
electoiate he blazes almost through 
eveiy village m the state in his 
Chaitanya Ratham 
The Congress(I) can only bank on 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi to 
bring in the votes But, unfortunate 
ly, he IS remembered in the state as 
the man who publicly humiliated 
chief minister T Anjaiah in Febru 
ary 1982 for the ostentatious wel 
come he haeWarranged at Begumpet 
airport It was not without reason 
that when NIR gave the call for the 
restoration of "Atma G'auravamfself 
respect)” of the lelugus, it was so 
widely accepted 

SHubhs Sb^ 
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Hegde Wave or 
Indira Wave? 


r OR the two vedi 
old Iciticita govern 
merit in ka'iiataka, 
the 1 o k S a b h a 
elettuin this wmtti 
signals ihv hnal 
loiiiid in Its Strug 
gle foi sui vital 
Comt l^teimbei 
and this ,ri inge 
p o 1 1 1 1 L a I kitsch 
I which has lived under the iioniencia 
tuie ot the Janata Paitv will get 
anothti veidtct lor 2^ months the 
govcinment ol Kamaki ishmi Hegde 
I has survived through a comhinatioii 
ot toititudc tenacitv and (ilain luck 
But atuitnd Cliiisttnas time, the 
eloctoiate m Karnataka while giving 
a ludgnicnt in the national pei spt c 
tive will pass ,mot lit r vtidict it tin 
state levtl loo 

Will It tiun be 1 Ht gde w ivt oi in 
Indii 1 wivi-' luiLc 111 tin pisi in 
1971 and 14S0 tin sialt loviin 
ments licit have simpK iiteii ^wept 
awav ov the liidiia wut Bur 
although \lis (j iiidhi is no inou 
anothei Tndiia wave ippc us to In 
gathciing sticnj’th (an the t h ii 
ismatie llcgdc stem the licit-’ 1 oi in 
Kaiiiitaki the coniing lot Sabh i 
elcition IS undeiiiiblv linked to the 
lortuius of thfc Hegde govcinment 

It IS on let Old that the ilcctoiatt 
in the two southcin states ot Kairia 
taka and Andhia Piadesh held Mis 
Oandhi paiticulailv deai and stood 
by her even when the rest ol the 
country lebelled against hei style ot 
functioning Ihe Assembly elections 
in January 198 ? proyided the first 
instance where the electorate in the 
two states yoted against her More 
precisely they voted against her par 
ty and her minions who blundered 
away her votebanks with their mis 
deeds Whether that verdict applied 
to the general election was always 
debated, but never proved It is 
against this background that the 
coming general election assumes a 
special significance 

But four weeks aftei Mrs Gandhi’s 
assassination, the initial wave of 
grief and hysteria seems to have 
abated The parliamentary elections 
will be fought without Mrs Gandhi 
the person, but the spirit of the late 
Prime Minister forms the Congres- 
s(I)’s best asset However, the wave 
of sympathy that the (^ongress(I) 
looked likely to use to advantage, 
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diminishes slowly, at least in Kama 
taka Whether the Congtcss(I) will 
be able to whip up the sympathy and 
canv It right into the voting booth oi 
Ahcthfci Jhe Janata Paitv can induce 
the elcctoiate into a lational voting 
pattern will foim the tlieme of ilic 
electoial campaign in Karnataka 

Initial reports, Jiowevei, show that 
the so called sympathy svndiome fol 
lowing Mis Gandhi’s assassination is 
confined to the poorei sections ot 
society, which have always been the 
Congiess (I)'s votebanks The urban 
and semi urban middle class who 
have ti aditionniiv been anti 
(ongiess(I) arc likely to vote on the 
same issues on which thev have beei 
doing thus tai pcrtoimance of llu 
C ongu ss (li While these sections 
aie doubtless moved bv the inaniiei 
ol Mts (laiidhi s dc ith suivc's le 
veil that It IS not hkclv to ciiaiei 
rti, II voting behav loiii to anv laiei 
c sic >11 

Hit l.iiiala I’litv m Kaiiiataka is 
(iintioiiiid with the pi obit 111 of pi( 
scivmf,llu povvci which It has With 
'tills Jl stall the paiiv had little 
aliciiiativc but to tome to ‘■onie on 
o) scat id|usimtm witliotliii tiinu* 

Iv opposiiioii patties Besides tht'jt 
oppo,itioii paities thoBIP llu CPI 
and rht (PI(M)-hciv< suppoited the 
janata Paitv through two iiauinatu 
veais as it waidcd off aitempts by 
the Congiess (I) to dislodge the gov 
eminent 

As at the national level, things 
looked difficult imtiallv, the stale 
uiuts of the national parties inflated 
then claims foi I,ok Sabha seats to 
ridiculous extremes But Ramakrish 
na Hegde those the simple way out 
by bypassing the state leaders ot the 
friendly paities and sinking a deal 
with the national leaders like A B 
Vajpayee with whom he enjoys a 
personal rapport However, in spite 
of hammering out a reasonable 
adjustment, some triangular contests 
appear inevitable in Karnataka also 
This IS especially so in the light of the 
Karnataka Farmers Association re 
solve to contest 10 of the Lok Sabha 
seats. Though this is not likely to 
hurt the Janata party a great deal, its 
best chance is in straight contests 

But what must be really galling for 
the state Janata Party is the fact that 
Mrs Gandhi’s assassination has 
seriously disrupted its campaign 
schedule. Almost a month before the 


tragic event of 31 October, the Jana¬ 
ta Paity had begun its campaign in 
gieat style Not only did the party 
have a headstart ovei the sluggish 
Coiigicssd), the Janata election 
machmeiy was also moving ex¬ 
ceedingly smoothly But Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi’s suddc n death bi ought the Jana¬ 
ta campaign to a halt The subse 
quent wave ot sympathy for the Con- 
gu ss(I) unnerved the Janata Party to 
such an extent that foi some days the 
suivivdi ot the government looked in 
doubt as lumouis abounded about 
impending detections 

Soon attci Hegde letuined from 
us tup abioad to tieat a throat 
jilmtn’, he went about raising the 
Srtggmg morale ol the paity woikeis 
With the national opposition leaders 
having little 11 edibility in the eves of 
the elector lit the tortuiie of the 
Janata Paiiv m Karnataka depends 
almost entirely on Hegdt Sevetal 
tunes m ilie pi i Hegde has pulled 
the Janata oui /f rumble and he did 
It <igiui 

It IS believed that duiing the 
riionih of leot and relaxation abroad, 
He gelt diew up Ills c.impaign meiho 
dology Ihfc fanata Party' has such 
implicit faith in the chief minister 
that It I, confident he will devise 
some "unique and winning” cam 
p itgii ill the coming months Hegde 
him sell gave some hints Despite the 
ti, iinient tbioail, Hegde’s voice is 
still siispt 1 1 and he has been advised 
not 10 Main It Said Hegde “We will 
hdv( to tind some way to overcome 
this pioblern duitiig canvassing' 
foi the P.JP, things will be much 
easier since it will be contesting 
mainly in its siiongholds in coastal 
Karnataka But the party’s base in 
the region has to some ^xteni, been 
eioded con^ideiing its peiformance 
m the corpoiaiion election in the 
coastal city of Mangaloic last year 
However, the party campaign will 
centie on its “unstinting support to 
the Hegde government in times of 
crises” and the “coriecrive uitluence 
It eveicised ovei the Hegde govern 
inent ” Ihe party has the added 
advantage of contesting trom consti 
lueuctes with well knoevn personali¬ 
ties as candidates But, at the same 
time. It will be up against foimidable 
rivals like Janardhan Pooiarv and 
Oscar Fernandes of the Congressfl) 

1 hough nciihci ol the communist 
parties have any base in anv par- 
liamenlaiv constituencv, the seat 
they will be given to contest is part of 
a quid pio quo arrangement With 
three MLAs cat h, the two communist 
parties have also stood behind the 
Hegde government, in spite of its 
pci iodic snipmg at the BJP 

Chfdanmxl fU/gliatta 
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An Appeal to Em otion 


The INCC(l) has 
always had more 
factions than mem 
beis Internal dis 
sensions have been 
deeprooied and vi 
Clous with tlve iiv 
als moie keen to 
neutialise each 
othei than defeat 
the DMK ot the 
A.1M)MK It was thcrefoic, not sut 
pusinH that whenever the Congres 
s(l) opted to contest a byelcctioii 
alone the paits s candidate lost his 
deposit Ihc faction leaders wet c 
busy shuttling between Madias and 
Delhi LUirving layout oi plotting 
against eai h othei None of them 
botheied to go to the distnits and 
build 1 paity eadie and suppoit at 
the jiassioois Icvt I 1 he' absence ot 
a eadiL has nalui.illy loreed the 
Congiess(l) to o|)t toi an alliance 
with om OI the othu ot the Diavida 
panics foi anv niajoi election 
Some of* the rnaioi gioups in the 
TN(,C(l)ait till pro Moopanai group 
(G k Moopanai AIC t 1 geneial 
suiictaiy) the pio R Venkataiaman 
group the pio Sivaji (lanesan group 
and the pioMP Subiamaniam 
group 1 he Ve nkaiaiainan, (Tatiesan 
and Subiamaniam groups work 
against the common tin my the 
Moopanai gioup I he latte i lepie 
senis the pioDMk section in the 
TNC (-(I) whdt thf toimei lepresents 
the pio Al \DMK scetion At the 
Same lime iluii exists a gioitp with 
in the fNLC(i) which feels that 
efforts must be made to build up the 
paity so that it c.in stand on its own 
The* last half of 198-t saw the gioup 
iiyaliies snowinilling climaxing 
finally at the southern legional Con 
I git'ssd) ConfeiencL (SRC( I) held in 
I Madias m Dectmbei 1981 Resent 
[ inent against Moopanar had become 
interne with the Sivap Ganesan 
group tcchng humiliated and tele 
gated to the background, isolated 
fiom the decision making process 
The Sivap gioup found it impossible 
to acquaint Mrs Gandhi of then 
plight Ihev realised that GK 
Muop inai having easier access to 
Mis (i indhi was cnsuiing that his 
point of view gamed svmpathy and 
cuiicnev As attempts to get an audi 
ence with Mis (,andhi failed the 
ISivap gioup decided to stage their 
revolt in the open They boycotted 
* he SRCC(l) as ui astounded Mrs 
, Tandlii sought to ootht the rutfled 
''■eninnents oi biv iji (.aiiesan and 
^nadc 1 publie demonstiation of her 




atteetion and icgatd foi him Snap 
Gaiitsan s gioup took it as a vindiea 
turn of then stand lhi> immediately 
iniiiaied an oiehtstiated eampaign 
to have then U'<idci replace Mi Pala 
niyandi close loMi Moopanar as the 
INCC (I) preside nt Piesstiie was cx 
cited liom si vci il quaiti rs but Mrs 
Gandhi did not com tele to the de 
mami is it would tiicoiii ige ihe 
growth ot piLssuie eioups the Siyap 
gioup w IS told quiie categotically 
that disunitv would not be loleiated 
and that thev must re tone lit then 
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diltciences and come together 
give a stiff tight to the DMK at t 
time of the Lok Sabha polls A da 
pened Sivap and a chastised Mouf 
nai made an effoit to patch up the 
differences so much so that shori 
befoie Mis Gandhi’s assassinate 
the gulf between the gioups h 
been bridged to a considerable t 
tent This illustrates Mrs Gandh 
abilitv to patch up diffeiences t 
tween tactions ot her paity 
Lveii as people aie still stunn 
about Mrs Gandhi’s tragic death t 
moot question that sut faces is Wh 
IS the fate ot the fragile unitv if 
Mis Gandhi had manage d 
achieved in the TNCCdl’ Will t 
unity be shattered and will t 
gioups onet again icsoit to tin 
game ot oneupmanship’’ Ot will t 
unity continue’ Ihe present indu 
tions aie that the groups will leina 
togethei at least till the electioi 
Accoiding to Congressmen rl 
reasons for this are manifold 1 ir 
thev realist that it would be* suttiel 
to light among themselves lust win 
lilt elections aic i md the cornei 
would only be lu ihen puck si 
remain togcthci Sccoiid most ot t' 
leadeis want to caiiv out Mis (ii 
dhi s wish that the gioups unite 
least joi the elections Thud t 
then game of one upmanship ihi 
icquue to establish duett icctss 
Ra|iv Gandhi Ml ot them aic he 
lain to begin the exi i c ise ot mgi ati 
non because they ai ati iid ot bcii 
snubbed by the PM As a Gongic 
men told St npvs Mrs (lanclhi w 
always nioic undeist.indiiig tbo 
gioup politics and lobbying heist 
having been pait of such strait git 
But Rapv Gandhi is lotallv diftcrer 
He had it so easy that he does n 
leahse why ptessuie groups evob 
in a party He is verv impatient wht 
It tomes to dealing with lobbyists 
he IS brusque and i tide 

Ihe DMK led opposition fiont 
expected to piovide a stiff ehalleiiF 
to the AIADMK Congitss(I) alhanc 
But talks between the DMK and tf 
Janata Paitv one ot majoi const 
tuents of the front, ovci seat adjus 
ments have so fai re inaintd inco, 
elusive While the Janata has bet 
adamantly demanding ten La 
Sabha seats, the DMK is leluctaiit i 
pait with moic than six At the tin 
of wilting the Karnataka chii 
ministei and Janata Paity leadc 
Ramaknshna Hegde arrived in Mai 
las to clear thS stalemate 

The Byp IS likely to go it alone i 
famil Nadu since the communist 
who aie a part of the oppositic 
front are against BIP enteiing tl 
alliance 
4fi/f» Pntsp 
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Troubled Times for 
the Congress(l) 


THR majoi opposi 
tion parties have 
spent neatly 128 
hours in discus 
sions over seat 
adiustments since 
28 October Talks 
were held at two 
levels, said Dr Rat 
nakar Mahajan, 
gcnetal secietary 
I ol the state unit of the Jana a Party 
I At otw level thetc were talks be 
iwctn what has been called the Left 
Ikmociatu 1 ront ODP) consisting 
of the C oiigiess(S) the Janata Paity, 
tht Feasants and IVoikets Party, the 
t I’l the rPI(M) tlu RPI groups and 
' the Dalit Pantlms (Arun Ramble 
tloup) 1 111 rc was no major pioblem 
ot < at ail iiistment between the part 
i>t is ol the iTont Ihc pioblem arose 
whin the tiont negotiated with tht 
Rh II ativ 1 T inata Party (BJP) and tin 
siumbling bloi k was llombav with its 
SIX puliipitniarv constituencies 
along with one seat each in Koakan 
mtl Piine loimer )amta union 
minisKi Mohan Dhatii who had 
I aenc'unct d ms retiicmcnt fiom poll 
I tics 1 number ot times suddenly 
' silt ICC d and madi his demand toi 
1 the I’uin seat The Congiess(I) is 
, he Idine tlu union mimstci ior com 
niiiii I moil Vithaliao (jiuUil fiom 
P nil 

Oil till night of 19 Nintmbei 
n )uii 1 9 pm the BJPs all India 
sccictuv Piamod Mahaian who was 
condiimng the talks with the Janata 
linallv walked out in exasperition 
ai.d Slid lilt talks ate abandoned 
He accused the party ot not being 
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SCI tons about the talks and added 
that the party would fight 25 seats on 
its own I hey would also explore the 
possibility of an understanding with 
the Shiv Sena with whom they had 
been meeting inlormallv The Shiv 
Sena is a force in several pockets in 
central and south Bombay as well as 
in some pockets in the north east and 
north west of Bombay 

I he talks ovei the Bombay and 
Konkan seats were primanlv be 
tween the Janata Paity and the BJP 
because between them they won the 
seats in the 1980 pailiamcntarv elec 
tions I he united Janata Party won 
five ot the six simis in Bombay and 
aftei the split Rattan Singh Rajda 
(South Bombay) Prcmila Dandavate 
(eeiiti il) and Ravindia Verma (Bom 
bav iioiih) lemtiined with the Janata 
whilt Run Jcthmalani (Bombay 
not til wf St) went ovti to the BJP and 
. l)i Subramaniam Swamv (of Bombay 
noiih ei^t) who wa*. c'xpelled rteent 
Iv tiom the Jinata Paity joined the 
Dahl Ma/dooi Kisiii Paity 
I Tht Jatiua Parts maintained 
' throujhjut tne i ilks, which were 
held at Sbai id Pawar’s resideiite, 
ihdt the 19')0 pai liamentary election 
It. alts sho lid be the criterion for 
I distribution ol seats while the BJP 
I miituained that the Assembly elec 
lions ot 1980 hi Id about live months 
atiei the pai liamentaiy elections 
should be the bisis On the latter 
basis the BIP would get the South 
Bumhav scat which is in demand 
bt cause ihiee of its legislatois won 
tiom South Bombav while the Janata 
not onlv could not win a single 
Assembly segmi m in the South Bom 



bay parliamentary consntuency, btt); 
polled barely 8,000 votes The BJP 
has demanded that the Janata either 
give up Its South Bombay seat for its 
candidate Mrs Jaywantibhen Meht4 
or Bombay north seat, but they diet 
not want to give up either and so thft 
talks got bogged down 
A simildi problem arose with the 
Ratiiagin seat held bv the Janata 
and now claimed by the BJP Ii) 
Pune the BJP has Slaked Its claim on 
the basis of having won most of the 
municipal seats Lhandra Shekhar, 
the Janata Party piesident. has in¬ 
sisted that Mohan Dhana be given 
the seat even though he is probably 
the weakest candidate for that seat 
The Janata Party president has also 
insisted that Ravindra Verma, 
another very weak candidate who 
does not even live in Bombav be 
given the seat in preference to Mnn 
dl Gore whose name has bet n recom 
mended by the slate paity 
The possibihtv of multi comet ed 
contests has made the chain ts of 
victory for the opposition in Bombay 
a difficult proposition for, as the BJP 
leaders themselves say the people of 
Bombay expected the opposition to 
put up one candidate for one seat 
Before October the opposition 
pai ties were giving ihemsehes be 
tween 25 to 5() seats in Maharishtra 
which has 48 parliamcntaiv consti¬ 
tuencies Today, the opposition has 
eight seats and Coiigiessd) 40 sears 
Afiei Mrs Gandhi’s assassination, the 
opposition leaders seemed to have 
cut down their expectation to around 
20 seats they, however do not con¬ 
cede that the Congress! I) will sweep 
the elections on a sympathy wave. 
Savs P K Paul, president of the state 
unit of the Janata Party, “ Those who 
eat the mass dinn,,rs otganiscd by 
the Congiess(l) workeis or attend 
condolence meetings are not neces¬ 
sarily on the electoi al lists 1 here are 
issues of lemuneiativc agiiculturai 
prices, the issues ot bonded labour, 
unemployment, unfinished litigation 
projects which need Rs T TOO crores 
to be completed Ihere is alitady a 
delay of 15 years and the government 
has provided just Rs 400 cioros in the 
sixth five year plan ’ 

There looks like theie will be 
tiiangulai fights between the opposi 
tion in about foui to five seats, while 
this IS an impioiemcnt ovei the 
position in 1980 wheie they fough 
each other m 20 scats There is j 
danger of pai tv woikers not cO 
opeidting in several constituencig) 

A BJP spokesman said it was difficit 
to convince woiktrs about so callg 
“ftiendlv fights ’ in some constituei 
Lies 

Olga Teltis 
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Hope for the Janata 


W17 H union 
minister Ramthan 
dra Rath, formei 
AICCiH gtiieiul 
setietarv Shvam 
.Sunder Mohapatra, 
two othei MPs and 
two MLAs It n 
iiig the Congress(I) 
and loining the 
opposition It IS 
now a miith stronger foite against 
the 1 uling pattv than dm mg the 1*180 
polls Mohapatra and another MP 
(.avalhand Bluivan, have annoumed 
their plan to tampaign against the 
Congicss(l) tor the stall’s main 
opposition pattv, lanata, with then 
followers 

In Rath’s resign.ition, the lanata 
Parts scored a doubli' vietoiv it not 
only found the i ight challeiigei to the 
Congress!n in (laniain tlistnet, hut it 
also got the distilet’s strongest poll 
tieal leader in itv camp and left the 
luliiig paitv’s oiganisation badly 
tiuricatcd I he lebilation in the 
Janata tamp ovei Rath’s entiv was 
but natuial As the tongiess(I) 
candidate in Aska Rath had not only 
won over Bnii Patnaik’s nominee in 
l‘I8(), but in 1977 too, when a lanata 
wave was sweciung elsevvheie 
Rath’s .ittion h.is been followed by 
a seiits ot lesignations from the 
Congiess(l) lank^ including those of 
two MPs ,ind two Ml,As, who have 
eithei joined the |an ita or declared 
to servt the oppo.ition cause bv 
exposing the “toriupt and iticompi 
tent Congiesstll regime of 1 B Pat 
naik anti the dvnastu and toteri<- 
lule at the centre fioni the opposi 
tion plailorni Fothelattei categoiy 
belong Shvam Sundei Mohajiatia 
and Gavathind Bhuvaii. both MPs 
(Despit'- the AIC C I’s announcement 
regarding Mohapati a’s expulsion, he 
has been churning that he sent in his 
resignation ear In i ) 

7he Mohapatia tactoi is expected 
ro be a maior setback to the ruling 
party since the tonne i Alt'Cil) 
general secretaiy is on the oltcnsivc 
against the central as well as the 
state C'ongress(l) leadership flis c on 
tention is that his lepeated icpic 
seiuations and later open attacks 
against I B Patnaik and his team foi 
their “coriuption and maladministia 
tion’’ have been rendered tiitile by 
,'the “coterie and powei brokers sur 
‘founding Rapv Gandhi ’’ As he never 
'icompromised on his stand against 
t'the Patnaik administiation, not even 
after being called for showing cause 
I or his “anti party ac tivitv.’’ Moha 
^- 



patra’s tampaign during the polls is 
bound to have tonsidtiable effect in 
view of the state goveinment’s cot 
I rupi linage Me.inwhile, the Congits 
s(l) has received a moiale booster in 
the decision of the Congiess(S) state 
uiii' to liltige with the slate Congies 
s(li 1 hough the Congiess(.S) does 
not have much ot a following in the 
St.Ill the Congiess(I) leadeiship he 
luves that the metgei will intieast 
ihc 11 cli.mci s 

Th( bn .ikot the eailier lappiothe 
* ment between Bijii Patnaik and the 
st.ite based lagrat Oiissa’s leader 
.ind toimer chief mimstei Naiidini 
Saipathv has, however, dealt a blow 
to the opposition cause in Ohenkanal 



J.B. Patnaik 


wheie union minister K P Singhdeo i 
IS seeking rc election I 

The three paitv opposition com I 
bine—coinpiising the Janata Party, ' 
the CPI and the CPI(M)-- -led by the j 
I Janata leader Biju Patnaik will pose 
a strong challenge to the Congiess(I) 
in at least 11 ot the state’s 21 Lok 
I .Sabha seats I he threat to the ruling 
party is much greater now than in 
I 1980 when the Congress(I) had bag 
ged all but one seat, the only opposi 
I tion gamer being Biju Patnaik Poll 
tical observers feel that chief minis 
I ter I B Patnaik will certainly fail to 
I keep his promise to his party’s high 
I command that the party would re- 
pi at Its performance of 1980, if not 
imptove upon it 

' I he opposition candidates die in a 
I reasonablv strong position in the 
' constituencies of Kendrapaia (Biju 
I Patnaikl, Jagatsinghpur (Rabi Ray), 
Aska (Ramchandia Rath), Mayur 
bhani (Bhagey Gobardhan), Bolangir 
(Anang Udav Singhdeo), Phulhani 
(Rajendra Naik), fajpur (Rama 


I Chandra MullKk^diulBhadrak(Ma 
garaj Mallick) where the candidate 
belong to the Janata While both tl 
CPI nominees, Aruii Dey and Prasa 
na Kumar Panda, are strong conte: 
tiers in Balasore and Deogaih respe 
lively, the BJP candidate Sunil B 
heia IS poised for a stiff battle wii 
the Congress(l) in Kalahandi Th 
BJP is contesting two other seats- 
Sundcigarh and Pun—allotted to 
under the seat adjustment packagi 
whcie Its chances of winning are iii 
Idled high The CPRM), which hi 
got the only seat of Bhubaneswai 
considered a weak force in the arc 
compared to the iuling party 
The dissatisfaction of the BJP i 
j not getting anothei seat- Deogarh- 
I has turned Us cadres against the Cl 
nominee there but is unlikely i 
affect the results matetially Th 
factors that will really affect th 



Byu Patnaik 


opposition’s poll piospects includ 
the contests of Nandini Satpathy’ 
state based Jagrat Orissa candidates 
paiticularly in Dhenkanal, wher 
Mrs Sdtpathv is involved in a tnangi 
lai contest with union ministei o 
state for defence K P Singhdeo am 
the Janata nominee Adwaita Piasai 
Singh, a former Orissa minister Hai 
Mrs Satpathy been allowed to oppos 
Singhdeo in a straight contest th 
latter would have faced a distinc 
possibility of defeat Similarly, th 
contest ot Pradyumna Bal, leader o 
another regional party, Gana Sant 
mukhya, at Kendrapara against Bij' 
Patnaik and the DMKP candidate r 
Sundergarh will marginally affec 
the prospects of the Janata stalwar 
Patnaik and the BJP nominee Iswai 
Piasad Singh respectively Patnail 
did not entei* info talks for sea 
adjustments with these three orga 
nisdtions dismissing them as “bun 
ches of individuals ’’ 

Sandm P. Nmnda 
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Confusion in the Left 


THE tragedy of the 
Ihdian left move¬ 
ment, spearheaded 
mainly by the CPI 
and the CPI(M), 
has been its confu- 
sion over the 
assessment of the 
political scene in 

WEST BENGAL order to be able to 
adopt a correct 
political-tactical line. The result: the 
commvmists suffered a split in the 
early Sixties and then another at the 
beginning of the decade. Today there 
are at least three distinct political 
views being propagated by the com¬ 
munists, apart from that held by the 
extremists. 

The bane of the Indian communists 
has been its ideological and political 
dependence on Moscow. There was a 
time when Indian communists used 
to determine their line of action 
strictly within the parameters set out 
in official Moscow documents and 
newspapers. That dependence has 
not ended yet, though the two main 
communist groups today—the 
CPI(M) and the CPI- -ai'e jn the pro¬ 
cess of evolving an independent line 
of thinking, political assessment and 
action. Yet, they often appear to 
await Moscow’s decision on political 
situations and developments. 

It is precisely in this context that 
the main splits in the communist 
movement in India can be explained. 
On the domestic front, Ihe main issue 
has been and still is: Where to place 
the Congress Prime Ministers politi¬ 


cally. This happened in the days of 
Jawaharlal Nehru, and again, during 
her daughter, Mrs Indira Gandhi’s 
long tenure. Perhaps, Indian com¬ 
munists will have to go through yet 
another phase of confusion and inde¬ 
cision, even as other forces forge 
ahead. 

The issue that has been keeping 
the communist apart relates to the 
question as to whether and how far 
Nehru, Indira Gandhi and probably 
Rajiv Gandhi now, could or can be 
taken as following centrist, left-of- 
centre or right-of-centre policies. 
Communists, however, have con¬ 
tinued to support all the three Prime 
Ministers’ foreign policies, in the 
broad framework of being anti¬ 
imperialist, non-aligned, and anti¬ 
war. It is remarkable that Indian 
communists or Marxists who have 
perpetuated a theoretically contra¬ 
dictory position of supporting a 
Prime MinLster’s foreign policies, do 
not do the same in the case of 
domestic policies. Given this ambiva¬ 
lent position, the successive splits 
were only expected. In the case of 
the 1964 split, there was one other 
powerful factor in the emergence of 
China as a contender for Moscow’s 
position as leader of the internation¬ 
al communist movement. Such kinds 
.of pulls and pressures still exist. 
While the CPI(M) has sought to main¬ 
tain a political-ideological equidist¬ 
ance in the bi-polar struggle, often 
appearing to lean more towards Mos¬ 
cow than Beijing, the CPI remains 
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committed to the Russians, 
not adhering to their suggestions 
directions. ^ • ’-j 

The renewed debate within thi| 
two communist parties centeirinjp 
around Indira Gandhi's assassinatio® 
and Rajiv Gandhi’s succession h^l 
not been unexpected altogethei^^i 
With the approach of the Lok Sabhi|(| 
elections, the leadership of both th^S 
parties appears to be trying desper- '.) 
ately to keep the debate out of th«t^ 
minds of the electorate, so that it UHf. 
not reflected in the voting pattertb; - 

Over the last year the two com*| 
munist parties have been diligentlV'^ 
pursuing the idea of opposition um-1 
ty. That there ha.s been any electoral'!;' 
angle is hotly denied. But then, even^ 
in a limited way, it was obviously an, 
effort to bring as many opposition 
parries and groups as possible to a; 
common platform on centre-state - 
issues. Perhaps, it was also an, 
attempt to safeguard the two Left 
Front governments in West Bengal 
and Tripura against any possible , 
assault by the central government. 
Or, at best it could be an effort to', 
build up a broad consensus against' 
any such attack. Later, of course, the 
opposition conclaves switched to dis¬ 
cussions of economic policies. The f 
fact that a broad consensus could jj 
develop on a number of economic.-i 
issues, formulated in general terms, ,, 
pointed to the conclave’s limited ■ 
progress, if not success. 

.Soon afterwards, developments' 
started taking place in the opposite > | 
direction as the elections drew near- ? 
er. Some opposition parties, especiaL..] 
ly the then I,ok Dal, might have seen : 
through the communists* motive and _ 
started throwing a spanner in the| 
works; in fact, on one occasion when ;!! 
the leftists declared that mass 
tests would be held throughout theS I 
country, especially in the wake of the ' ’ 
toppling of the N.T. Ramarao goverij*'-;; 
ment in Andhra Pradesh, the Lok Del) 
leader Charan Singh unilaterally calv 
led off the all-India protest prograniv 
mes. Obviously he, like many others, j 
refused to allow the communists anyu, 
opportunity to call the political tune.t 
and thereby infiltrate into the HiniRl 
heartland. 

Indira Gandhi’s death and Rajiy^: 
Gandhi’s succession as well as the” 
attendant communal violence in ; 
large areas of the Hindi-speakinj^/ 
states seem to have brought about M 
significant shift in the thinking 
Indian communists. Within the foV^ 
lowing fortnight, there were two sig^ . 
nificant pointers from the communl? 
ists. As regards the elections, the\ 
CPI(M) and the CPI Sought to diffie^i- 
rentiate themselves from the orhee"j 
opposition parties, not including th«| 





BJP, declaring in a joint statement 
that emphasis should be placed on 
state-level, not national, seal adjust¬ 
ments among the opposition parties. 
Earlier both the parties had been 
advocating electoral understanding 
at the national level and pledged 
their common support to bring that 
about. The statements issued after 
the meetings of the policy-making 
bodies of both the CPl(M) and the 
CPI are even more interesting. While 
their commitment to an anti- 
Congress(I) political and electoral 
stance has been maintained, the 
emphasis of the supporting formula¬ 
tions seems to have changed. The 
CPI(M) no longer refers to author¬ 
itarianism in the same terms as it 
used to until recently. In a press 
conference, CPl(M) general secret¬ 
ary E.M.S. Namboodiripad said that 
while there could be no question of 
Cooperation with the Congress(I) 
even in the most limited sense, he 
could not say what posture hts party 
would adopt in the post-election 
situation. 

Moscow has pledged its support to 
Rajiv Gandhi’s government: Beijing 
too has welcomed his succe.ssion. 
Moreover, Moscow’s views aboui the 
Indian political scene, even before 
Mrs Gandhi’s death, have never been 


ambivalent. In fact, taking their cue 
from Moscow publications, a section 
of Indian communists has already 
started pleading for a patriotic front 
to fight the challenges facing the 
country, implying thereby total sup¬ 
port to Mr Gandhi and his govern¬ 
ment. Yet, it is still probable—at 
least Indian communists are inclined 
to believe—that the two communist 
partie.s are still waiting for further 
indications from Moscow before they 
decide on how to view Rajiv Gandhi’s 
government. This, however, may not 
happen till after the elections. 

Why the CPI(M) has sought to shift 
Its position in respect of a broad- 
based electoral understanding at the 
national level, among most of the 
opposition parties, is not quite clear 
yet. Possibly, the leadership realised 
belatedly, that on an all-India level, 
the CPI(M) r,epresents an insignifi¬ 
cant force, especially in the Hindi 
heartland. Second, the CPI(M) and 
the CPI have realised the danger 
signals emanating from the spate of 
violence in Punjab and elsewhere 
after Mrs Gandhi’s death, and do not 
feel politically inclined to support 
Rajiv Gandhi’s firm measures to curb 
violence in the interest of the coun¬ 
try’s commitment to secularism. 
Third, even though the leaders might 


not have dreamt of the post-election 
scene, when it might be necessary for 
Rajiv Gandhi to acquire support 
from outside his own party to sustain 
a stable government, the CPI(M) 
leaders cannot be expected to forget 
the interests of the two Left Front 
governments they head in West Ben¬ 
gal and Tripura by alienating Rajiv 
Gandhi. Jyoti Basu’s meeting with 
the new Prime Minister, immediately 
after the assassination of Mrs Gaj^ 
dhi, was very purposeful. In politics, 
such gestures do not usually remain 
unreciprocated. Th^ two communist 
parties might be content with fewer 
seats in the new Lok Sabha. But then 
such gestures might be indicative of 
a new phase of communist politics. 
However, if one has to go by what 
both the parties have put out as 
criticism of the Congress govern¬ 
ment’s policies in their election man¬ 
ifestos, one will be inclined to won¬ 
der if they are so naive as to imagine 
that the Congress(I) might be pre¬ 
pared to offer political or any other 
concession to them. Facts are often 
more fascinating than fiction: De¬ 
spite Delhi’s attitude, have not the 
West Bengal and Tripura Left Fi*ont 
governments been able to survive for 
eight years? 

SfvadM Banerfee 
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What the Astlt>k^ers Say 


Astro-palmist Ramakrishna Sarathy's predictions about the elections 


\ 1^1 71 Congress(I) will get 
. /. between 200 and 250 seats 

in the coming Lok Sabha 
r - elections. The total num- 
/ I w I \| ber of seat.s in the Lok 
Sabha will be divided 
almost equally between the Congres- 
s(I) and the opposition parties. This 
is because the day the polls were 
announced (13 November) was 
Mithun Rashi: a divided house. The 
period falls in the sixth house. This is 
not a very favourable sign. There 
may be many problems. But Rajiv 
Gandhi may finally come out of it. 
Saturn is passing thrqugh the watery 
sign. For another two-and-a-half 
years, there will be a lot of turbu¬ 
lence in the country. Once Mr Gan¬ 
dhi pa.sses April 1985, he will be able 
to steer ahead without much difficul¬ 
ties till 1987. According to my predic¬ 
tions, the phase from now to April 
next year is very crucial for Mr 
Gandhi. Mr Gandhi will fgce a lot of 
trouble from within his party. He 
might not be able to control or con¬ 
tain It. 

I found Rajiv Gandhi to be very 
alert. What astounded me was his 
mental balance and attractive 
voice—which touches the stomach— 
which did not give way m the mo¬ 
ment of a great emotional crisis of a 


personal nature. He did not break 
down. This is a clear indication of 
raj —only people from the family of 
kings are like this. A king never cries 
outside, he cries only in front of.his 
guru. 

But until 20 April 1985- he has to 
be very, very careful. From now till 
that day, the period is not very 
conducive to him, politically and in 
all other respects. But I am doubtful 
of any attack on his life. However, he 
has to be very, very careful of the 
people around him. Me will have a lot 
of enemies, including those who are 
now friendly towards him. 

Last year, I had spoken about the 
glow on Rajiv Gandhi’s face; it is still 
there. But this year is bad for him. If 
he makes one mistake in appointing 
ministers etc., it could mean his 
downfall. In particular, Mr Gandhi 
should be careful of anyone with a 
physical deformity... perhaps, some¬ 
body who is squint-eyed, or any other 
physical aberration. But Mr Gandhi’s 
physiognomy is good. 

Other politicians like Atal Behari 
Vajpayee and Chandra Shekhar will 
be in the limelight. As for Chandra 
Shekhar, he may one day become the 
Prime Minister. The physiognomies 
of both Vajpayee and Chandra 
Shekhar are good, and both the lead- 


‘NoAbsolute Majority’ 


'TTTIO Amrirlal, our weekly 
-'S forecaster, predicts 

^)»ai ■' which way the elections 
■y will swing and signifi- 

/ 1 I 'I cant political develop¬ 
ments which are likely to take place 
in the next few years. 

• Rajiv Gandhi will win from Amethi 
by a huge margin of votes. He will 
also become the Prime Minister. 
However, he will not have a long 
tenure in office. Some of hjs policies 
will be criticised by members of his 
own party and some important mem¬ 
bers of the Congress(l) will oppose 
him publicly. Between 1 March 1985 
and 6 February 1986, there are 
chances of a split in the Congress(I). 
Eventually, Rajiv Gandhi may have 
to quit politics. 

• Atal Behari Vajpayee of the BJP 
will win with a handsome margin of 
votes, He should, however, be careful 


about his health between 1985 and 
1987. 

•The Janata Party will win more* 
.seats in the forthcoming elections 
than it did in 1980. 

• The DMKP will not be able to win 
more seats than the Lok Dal had in 
1980, although Charan Singh will 
definitely win from Baghpat. 

• The Congress(I) will not get an 
absolute majority in the elections; in 
fact, it is doubtful if the Congress(I) 
will be able to win even 250 seats. 
More than one opposition party will 
help the Congress(I) to form a gov¬ 
ernment at the centre. 

•There will be .some significant 
amendments to the Constitution, 
which may not be liked by the 
masses. 

• By the end of 1985, India might be 
involved in a war with a neighbour¬ 
ing country. 


ers will have a say in the coming- 
years. Babu Jagjivan Ram, too, hajSft ' 
future. If you remember well, I told ’ 
you last year that N.D. Tiwari had a. 
glow on his face. He had, what 1 call, - 
a sunny face. The day they removed ' 
him from the centre, his troublfSI , 
began. The shine on his face ha« 
diminished a bit now. In the Congres- * 
s(I) there are two other leaders who 
have glows on their faces: S.M. i^ish- 
na and Btica Singh. 

Among the other politicians, the 
person who should be very careful is' 
N.T. Ramarao. Last year I had pre¬ 
dicted that he would have an acci*,. 
dent. He, too, should be very careful 
till April 1985. In fact, 1 would go 
further and say that the cycle is bad 
for him till 1987. While it would be 
difficult to dislodge him from power, 
there could be a lot of ups and downs 

Tamil Nadu’s M. Karunanidhi wilt 
come into the limelight and perhaps, 
share power. About MGR, who is nouf 
in ho.spital in the USA, the stars- 
predict a bad period till May 1985. 
The most critical period for him will 
be between 5 December and 5 Janu*' 
ary 198.5. If he survives, he may live ' 
for a few more years. 

The country itself has faced a lot of 
problems. In 1983, I had predicted, 
that the following three years would 
be those of bloodshed. What 1 ha4' 
meant then was that there would be-, 
two years of fire followed by one yeei( 
of smoke. Perhaps we have seen 
through the worst. In my opinion, I 
think we have been through the.;, 
greate.st tragedy and things might, 
settle down after April next year., 

Whatever happens, democracy is 
safe in our country. We should noiv;. 
concentrate on anything to do with^ 
shipping or with water. Samudra' 
should be taken care of. The rg-' 
sources from the sea should be„weliir‘ 
utilised. I predict a bright future tot- 
the oil and fi.sh industries. In the yea(i‘, 
ahead, the financial institutions will 
become stronger and the economy- 
will recover. , V; 

As for our neighbours, in PakistadJ 
General Zia-ul Haq’s bad period b^j 
gins in 1885. For General H. 
F.rshad of Bangladesh, the perip 
does not look too good and the parijjd 
led by Sheikh Mujibur Rahmans 
followers will return. The same ilil 
true of Sri Lanka. 

As toU to Madihtf Ma 
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Politics of Opportunism 

This has been the undoing of Piin/cib. writes Madhu Limaye 


T he Indian nationalists be¬ 
lieved in the power of a joint 
electorate to build a compo¬ 
site nation. The history of 
self-government in the Western na 
tions, “who developed tt and spread 
it through the world,” they thought, 
was “decisively against admission by 
the state of any divided allegiance or 
against the states arranging its mem 
bers in any way which encourages 
them to think of themselves pri.mari- 
,ly as citizens of any smaller unit than 
itself" (Montfnrd Report, pp.llO 
12), Free India did away with com¬ 
munal electorates, but divided alle 
giance and communalism have not 
' i disappeared. Communal parties 
, j have survived. When it came t-i the 
! crunch, Sant Fateh Singh refused to 
, dilute the religious character of the 
-Akali Dal. He stated publicly that 
'»religion and politics were tnsepar- 
;..:able in Sikhism as espoused by Guru 
Har Gobind’’(Afv D.tys a.s Covernor,- 
i'D.C. Pavate, p. 170). The Indian 
''State IS supposedly secular; ser.ular- 
ism postulates the separation of reli 
/ gion and politics, “state and church " 
/But India’s religious communities 
•continue to mi.v politics with reli 
p,gion. Some religious leaders have 
d,never rejected violence. They were 


themselves subjected to persecution 
and discrimination in the past. 
Persecution killed their mildness. 
Iron entered the souls of their follow¬ 
ers. .Some men of religion have even 
glorified violence and have made it 
into a cult. They kill without a 
second thought; they gel killed and 
call It martyrdom. Christianity, like 
Sikhism was persecuted. Its founder 
was a prince of peace, but the Christ¬ 
ian Church had recourse to persecu¬ 
tion on a largescale when it became 
the established religion, and it later 
spawned Calvinism which set up a 
model theocratic state in Geneva ! 

There is no escaping the truth that 
we Indians have vet to attain the 
correct conception of nationhood. 
We have to learn to give undivided 
allegiance to the Indian state. And 
since the machinery of the state is 
manned by people with imperfect 
national co.osciousness and divided 
allegiance the masses too, see this 
state so manned and administered as 
an alien force, outside of them, im 
posing on them and sometimes even 
oppressing them. 

The freedom movement inculcated 
rationality, secularism, andscientific 
approach. It fostered a belief in 
democracy, fairness and tolerance. 


But we are becoming less and less 
rational, less and less secular, less 
and less tolerant. 

I believe that Doordarshan and 
Akashvani are already pandering too 
much to the religions sentiments of 
the people. We cannot support the 
demand for separate broadcasting 
stations for the Sikhs, the Buddhists, 
(he .Tains, the Arya Samaji.sts and so 
on. It is a disgrace that some progres¬ 
sive parties and intellectuals are 
keeping silent on this. 

The military action against the 
terrorists entrenched in the Golden 
Temple was an index of the collapse 
of noimal administrative processes, 
the total inability of saner elements 
within the Sikh community to dis¬ 
courage terrorism, the bankruptcy of 
the Akalis, and the failure of the 
opposition to evolve an agreement 
among themselves and the Akalis 
and offer it to the Sikhs, the Hindus 
and others as an election plank. The 
theme of moderate Akalis is over¬ 
worked. l,ongowa] and others never 
sought to distinguish themselves 
from the extremists like Bhindran- 
wale and Sukhjmder Singh. 

Any attempt to differentiate the 
moderates from the extremists has 
proved to be futile largely because 
the politics of the Akali Party has 
always been carried on from the 
Golden Temple complex, that the 
atmosphere surrounding its meet¬ 
ings held there was not in any way 
different from the fervour of a fun¬ 
damentalists’gathering and that the 
more fanatical the utterance in this 
environment the greater has been 
the response and the more prolonged 
the applause. Who could dare put 
across reasonable propositions in 
this gathering? Even the Muslim 
League never functioned in such a 
surcharged revivalist atmosphere. 
Its headquarters were not located in 
a mosque. Its leader was not of the 
same religious type as Fateh Singh, 
Longowal,Tohra and Talwandi (not 
to speak of Bhindranwale). He was 
political to the cote. In fact, he 
profoundly disliked the maulavis 
and the mullahs. But the Anandpur 
Resolution is "Hi queer mixture of 
religion and politics. It denounces 
“atheism,” speaks of “baptising the 
Sikhs on a vast scale,” of training 
religious “preachers,” of “inculcat¬ 
ing religious fervour” .and so on. 
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The exploitation of the Golden 
Temple and the Akal Takht for poli¬ 
tical purposes is nothing new When 
Master Tara Singh appointed Sant 
Fateh Singh successor -dictator in 
1960, the Sant had operated from the 
Golden Temple Here is the lauda 
Cory description of P C Joshi, for 
years general secretary of the undi 
vided CPI, during whose stewardship 
the communists had championed the 
pernicious thesis of an India consist¬ 
ing of separate nationalities 
' Jhe Sant himself retiied to the 
top-storey of the Akal Takht, for 
meditation, and no outsiders were 
allowed to visit and disturb him 
The story spread that he had gone 
undeigiound to seek the Guiu’s 
guidance He met nobody The 
story worked both ways The Sikh 
masses felt inspired with then 
leadei seeking communion with 
and guidance from the holy 
Gums The goyernment was real¬ 
ly foxed, and did not know 
vshelhei he was leally inside or 
outside the Temple and up to 
what All this biought added 
diamatic strength to the moicha 
(Fititidhi ‘yuhha, pp 66 67) 
Bhindianwale's treating the Gol 
len 1 empio as a sane tuary lor terror 
sts and toi secessionist activities 
vas a continuation of what Sant 
ateh Singh did in own d^ays Then 
he object was the seemingly in 
IOC nous Punjabi achievement of the 
ubha,now it was the sinistei plan of 
Chalistan and killing of innocent 
iikhs and Hindus was the weapon 
oi entoicing the demand 
With Bhindrainsalc* eiuienihecl in 
he Iimple tlicrc was no likelihood 
•1 the Akalis coming to a settlement 
/ith the cc ntie And set the progic s 
i\e patties continued to embellish 
nd pietiifv the activities of the 
tkalis in the Golden Temple which 
ad become the foitress ot the tx 
remists I he moderates conipletelv 
3st the capacity to assert their lead 
rship Iht opposition could afford 
1 Ignore this Ihe Congress could 
ot Theie is a big difterence be 
ween the position of the Congiess 
nd the opposition Most opposition 
allies have absolutely no following 
mong the Sikhs Only the Congress 
nd, to an extent, the CPI have had 
ame roots among the Sikhs The 
PI(M) also had become a parasite 
f the Akalis Under these circumst- 
nces these parties could pretend 
lat the Akalis were reasonable and 
'ere prepared to come to an agree- 
lent The myth stands exposed as 
3on as we begin to probe the utter- 
nces of the so-called moderate lead- 
rs Here is an excerpt from a news 
;pnrt from London of Balwant 
ingh’s activities and statements 


(And the dateline May 29 is instiuc 
tive. It was only a few days bett>rc 
the deployment of the ai my ) 
London, May 29; The senior Aka 
li Dal leadei and associate of 
Haichand Singh Longowal, Mi 
Balwant Singh, has told party 
leaders in the United Kingdom 
that any solution to the Punjab 
problem would loquiie the con 
currence of Sant Bhindranwalc 
Briefing local Akali leadeis aftei 
a well attended meeting here on 
Sunday, Mr Balwant Singh, a for 
mer state finance ministei, said 
that besides the two Sants and 
himself, five other Sikh leaders 
would have to endorse any solu 
non They are Mr J S Talwandi, 
Mr G S Tohra, Mr Prakash Singh 
Badal, Mi Surpt Singh Barnala 
and Mr Sukhjinder Singh He also 



Sant Bhindranwalc 


asked Sikhs not to give any im 
portance to teportetl ditleiences 
betwttn the two Sants (The 
Times ot Indid Acus Senut, by 
K M Mahk, dated 10 84) 

f his was the stand of an impoitant 
Akali leadei (Balwant Singh Wiis 
finance minister in the Badal 
cabinet) on the eve of the Army 
action And yet the Akal. Dal’s 
“piess secretaiy” has, in an elabo 
late inteiview with Pattiot, made the 
following points 

That SGPC president Tohra alone 
was answerable for the state of 
affdiis inside the Golden Temple 
There weie not only tactical but 
lyidhantw diffeiences (differences 
ovet principles) between Bhin 
dt an wale and Longowal That 
Sukhjinder Singh, protagonist of 
Kbalistan, had been expelled for 


six yeais, but had been allowed to 
rejoin the Akali Dal on the appeal 
of Giani Kirpal Singh That Lon¬ 
gowal asked Sukhjindei Singh to 
sit down when the latter began 
making a pro Khalistan speech, 
etc (Pjtiiot, lulv 9, 1984) 

Ihe pertinent question is if there 
wtie diltciences on basic principles 
between Longowal on the one hand 
I and Bhindranwale and Sukhjinder 
I Singh on the other, why did Balwant 
Singh consider Bhindranwale’s 
I and Sukhiinucr Singn s signatures to 
I any agieement necessaiy’ Was this 
being honest’ There has been a lot of 
dupluity in the utterances of Akali 
leadei s and the opposition parties’ 
attempt to gloss things over has 
neither helped the moderate Sikhs 
nor the cause ot national integration 
Not much needs to bo said about 
Bhindranwale But Longowal, Tohra 
and lalwandi also aie fully commit¬ 
ted to the concept ot a separ.ite Sikh 
nationhood So are the others Bal- 
want Singh’s list includes Sukhjin¬ 
dei Singh also He was a champion of 
Khalistan and adiocated it in the 
pieseiice of Longowal 

Much before the Anandpur Re 
solution the genetal secretary of the 
Akali Dal Dr Jagjii Singh (Chauhan) 
came out with a statement in 1971 
Itself toi greatei stale autonomy and 
leaving the leniie with powers over 
defence, external affairs, currency 
and communications “He warned 
the centie to leatn a lesson from the 
happenings in Fast Bengal ’’ The 
chief minister, however, “explained 
that these views did not represent 
the thinking ot the Akah Dal or its 
leaders ’ (My JKiys .is dovenior, D C 
Pavate, p 178) A year after the 
Akali Ddl ofticidlly endorsed the 
views ot Di Jagjit Singh Two elec¬ 
toral and governmental defeats were 
enough to bring about the change 1 

M aik [iilly of the BBC is no 
enemy of the Sikhs But he also 
has been constiained to admit in 
Listtntr that Sant Longowal 
“emerges as the soiriest figun- of 
.ill ’’ BhindianwaU rose to fame on 
the back of I ongowal .and his /nor- 
ebd Matk Tullv says 

He knew cxactlv what Bhnn 
dranwale was up to, but did not 
have the i ourage to speak out 
against it, let alone take any ac- 
tiop 1 visited the' lemple within 
days of the staif of the foitifica- 
tions and filmed the aimed men 
< louihing behind the sandbagged 
emplacements I asked Longowal I 
whv he was allowing the Temple 
to be foi titled He replied “What 
fortilication’ I haven’t seen any¬ 
thing ’ When I leported that* 
Bhindianwale had captured con- 
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trol of the Temple from Longowal 
and the official Sikh leadership, 
he issued an angry denial. (The 
Timei of India, June 29, 1984)! 

Political opportunism and naked 
power-seeking has been the undoing 
of Punjab. The Congre.ss has been 
the main culprit. The Congress could 
never, however, reconcile to the loss 
of power in the state. Nor could it 
manage to dislodge the Akalis com 
pletely from the place they occupied 
in the heart of the Sikh.s. So it chose 
the easy way out making common 
cause with the fringe Sikh groups to 
undermine the Akali-Jana Sangh 
combination. The Congress Paity 
was not very particular about using 
the right means to attain its ends. Its 
methods were often unscrupulous. It 
had a hand in Pheruman's fast which 
resulted in his supreme sacrifice. 
The Congre.ss exploited the occasion 
of his cremation to further its power 
game. It did not hesitate to u.se the 
ceremony of the immersion of his 
ashes to make political capital. From 
Pheruman to Bhindranwale the pat¬ 
tern is the same. Sometimes it would 
be Tara Singh, sometimes Gill, at one 
time Gurnam Singh himself gnd, af¬ 
ter 1977, Bhindranwale. It is a sordid 
tale of petty power politics prevail¬ 
ing over national interests. 

In the fluid and shifting politics of 
Punjab who supported whom and at 
what point of time is an interesting 
.subject for investigation! Fazilka, 
the rich cotton growing area, was 
“mostly Hindi speaking” and accord¬ 
ing to Pavate, was “naturally happy 
to go to Haryana.” The Gurnam 
Singh government and the Sant 
group were in favour of im¬ 
plementing Mrs Gandhi’s award. But 
the Jana Sangh denounced the 
award because they hoped to get 
“one or two seats” in this “predomi¬ 
nantly Hindu area.” The communist 
parties also “opposed the Fazilka 
deal for the same reason ” (My Days 
as Governor, D.C. Pavate, pp. 126- 
127). While much publicity has been 
given to Zail Singh’s support for 
Bhindranwale, it is not widely known 
that as chief minister, Prakash Singh 
Badal had himself supported Zail 
Singh, the Congress candidate, in Tire 
latter’s successful bid to win the 
Anandpur byelection in December 
1970. (Ibid. p. 171). 

In the politics of Punjab I have 
always been in favour of the Akali- 
Jana Sangh coalition. The Jana 
Sangh’s decision to go in for an 
understanding with the Akalis even 
at the risk of its popularity among 
the Hindus, I consider unreservedly 
patriotic. Of course, it brought them 
a share of power which would other¬ 
wise have been denied to them fore¬ 
ver. Nevertheless 1 applauded the 


Jana .Sangh line as an invaluable 
contribution to the fostering of Hin- 
du-Sikh unity. The Jana Sangh-Akali 
coalition was an uneasy coalition. 
During the first Badal mini.strj' "the 
main political headache” for the 
chief minister was the Jana Sangh 
and the confroveisy about the place 
of Hindi in education and adminis¬ 
tration. (Ibid, p. 14.?). But a coalition 
representing both Sikhs and Hindus 
could be expected to find a better 
.solution or at least to moderate the 
conflict. (Ihid, p. l'>9). 

There is nothing to crow about in 
all that has happened tn Punjab 
including the culmination—the 
military action. Every one of us must 
bow our heads in shame. We cannot 
rule by force alone. There has to be 
reconciliation and reestablishment 
of harmony. If not immediately, at 
least some days later. A political 



Sant Longowal 


settlement is a two-way affair. A 
leadership has to rise within the Sikh 
community and the Akali Party 
which will courageously come for¬ 
ward to settle the outstanding issues 
on a just basis. 

I personally feel that Chandigarh 
should go to Punjab. Let Haryana 
build a new capital with central 
assistance. Let the River Water Dis¬ 
pute go to a tribunal under the 
Inter-State River Disputes Act for 
expeditious settlement. No more pri¬ 
vate awards and agreements. The 
tribunal’s decision is, of course, bind¬ 
ing under the law. But let all the 
states involved in the dispute agree 
to implement it honestly. If on 
weighing all the factors judiciously 
the tribunal allocates larger share to 
Punjab that will be no calamity. The 
nation as a whole will be the gainer. 


Similarly, let the boundary ot Pun- I 
jab and Haryana be demarcated by ^ 
an impartial commission on the basis 
of Punjabi majority and contiguity. 
The commission's decision should be 
accepted by both the states as bind¬ 
ing, and let the verdict be im¬ 
plemented by the centre. Other 
stares should not be disturbed. But 
all this cannot and should not be 
done unilaterally. Let the Akalis 
come forward to settle the issues. Let 
there be an end to .iny more de¬ 
mands. And let this be done a.s part 
of a final political settlement. 
Perhaps, some opposition groups 
would claim that the Akali lead¬ 
ership had all along agreed to .settle 
the conflict on this basis. But they 
have not adduced any evidence in 
support of this contention On the 
contrary the Akali leadeis had repe 
atedly asserted that nothing would 
be done without the consc-nt of Bhin¬ 
dranwale and othc-r extremists F.ven 
now the opposition parlies can se¬ 
cure the Akali agreement on the 
above basis for a settlement and ■ 
offer It to the counirv as then solo- g 
tion to the problem. 

It IS necessdiy to tecall wli.it Sam 
F'ateh Singh had s.iid when ihi' de¬ 
mand for a Punjabi Subha was being 
pressed. Some journalists asked the 
Akali leader whethei this would not 
be a stepping stone to Mastei Tara ' 
Singh’s concept of a Sikh state Sant I 
Fateh Singh assured iliem that the 1 
demand for a Sikh slate “will end for I 
good. It was a useless demand and | 
has practically fizzled out. 1 have | 
always been demanding a Puniabi | 
Subha on the language basis alone .. j 
I shall always ddvist> the' (leople 
against any further demands. The j 
Punjabi Subha is our last demand,” 
Sant Fateh Singh declared’'(Piinyab/ 
Siibha, p. 120). This was not all. After 
Fateh Singh united with the Master 
Tara Singh group before the 19(>9 
midterm poll, perhaps, to mollify the 
communists and the Jana Sangh, the 
Sant said that he was against the 
idea of a Sikh homeland and that his 
target of achieving Punjabi Subha on 
the basis of language had been 
achieved. He desired nothing more 
than this” f The Tribute, October 25, 
1968). But the communal politics of 
the Sikhs have countered the Sant’s 
reassuring words. The claims go on 
multiplying. There must be a hall to 
this drift towards disintegration. 

The Sikhs can preserve their sepa¬ 
rate religious identity and their own 
way of life. Nobody objects to that. It 
is their basic right. But I feel it is 
wrong on their part to talk of a Sikh 
nationhood or about preserving their 
distinctive identity as a political 
community. Let us stress only for our 
Indian political identity. 
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STOP PRESS: PHILIPS HAS PRODU 
nSlDOMILUOirrHTVSET. 
ANOTHER GUARANTEE FOR 
PR(»LEM-FREE VIEWING. 



Philips have made a 100 milli on television 
sets, so naturally we know more atot what our 
customers want and appreciate in a colour TV. 

For example, everyJ*hilips Is FULLY 
TROPICALISED against heat and humidity, so that 
you can enjoy problem-free wewing. 

What’s more, all Philips service centres in 
India* are staffed by specially trained technicians 
to cm for your Philips if you happen to buy one 
from Singapore or Hong Kong. Plus the Philips 
guarantee on after-sales service 

Philips VCRs come in two models. Their 
features include high-speed video search, up to 4 
hours recording, auto play-back, time display 
and pre-programming for one event 7 days 
in advance 

For colour televisions, a range of 
models are available from 14”, 16” or 20”, 
with or without remote control. All the 
models have these common features. Philips 
famous natural colour from our equally 
famous Hi-Bn picture tube, Quickstart, and 
higher brightness level for more contrast, 

VCR adaptations on ail channels, 4 watts 
sound output. Automatic Fine Tuning for 
sharp pictures, low power consumption. 

^us superior quality and service that 
comes from being the largest TV manufacturer 
in the world. 




* Philips SCTwa centres in India 

3W43 Nesbit Road, Mazgaon Bombay 400 010 Tel 8725528 

2 Heysham Road, Calcutta 700 020 Tel 473621 

3, Haddows Road. Madras 600 006 Tel 812341/7 

661anpath,NewDelhill0001 Tel 321127 
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Released for information only by 

liiilips Smgapore Pvt Ltd, Lorong 1, Toa Payoh, Singapore 1231 and 
niilips Hong Kong Lhmted, 27th-29th Floor, HopeweR Centre, Hong Kong 






In a world of make-believe 
you come on like a breath of h%sh air 
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DESH has always 
provided its Benga¬ 
li readers with 
something special 
when the occasion 
demanded it. l^d^ 
marks in liter^ur^ 
culture, hisjAy-^^^ 
DESH h^ffej^ 
a commeKi||^l^ 
these mil^^^s 
unmatch«P^ ,f^ 
any pubWtiQit^ 4 
in Bengal.^ith fl 
the passing of 1 

Mrs Gandhi, yet || 
another milestone * 
has, gone by. DESjM 
publishes a special 1 
memorial issue to | 
mark this point in | 
history. | 
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From the Ananda Bazar 
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The Cover 

□ By the renowned 
artist Bikash Bhat- 

t i,specially com- 
:d by DESH. 

itents 

ist mjuor inter- 
b Mrs Gandhi, 
Nemai Sadhan 

essay by Indira I 
"The India of j 

|aM|(alaxy of Bengal's I 
personalities 

ll^ ^P ^^pta, Shank- 

Ghosh, Shan- 1 
^raPChosh, SunU Gan- 
I^C&hyay, Pumananda 
' C^tefjee, Sagarmoy 
Qhosh among others. 
Plus a eollectfon of ran 
Iphotographs. 

H)e$h 

IBengal's leading 
■ literary magazine for 
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Prestige 


it’s etactilc Itfs automatte. 

Ttw Prestige Electromatique works 
on tts own In^buHt electrical coil with 
an automatic control unit with timer 
that shuts off the power supp^ 
when food Is cooked. Just set the 
timer and go. 

Saves tima and fUel 

Because Its heat source is inside, 
the Prestige Electromatique not only 
cooks quicker, it keeps food warm 
for hours. Saves 30% cooWog time 
and 60% hiel. 


Safe as safe can be 
You can be sure of lOO-fc safety 
•v.'itfi the famous Gasket Release 
System (CFfS) that lakes care of 
excess ste.im bulk) up. Its patented 
built';n dry nit out ensures th.at the 
coil will riot burn 
out even if 
,i( ndentaily dry 

Very vers.rtile 

'. I'.s I lire'' S' I.. II af'H j vvitli 
■s;'. •, ; : ks"ls "I 

V .‘..I '■ 1 . M 'i'. 'll lyl hii'o 11 ''lo 111' dai, 
'"e U, ''h'■ l",‘n '.I'tlcMlsC'-' Ui 

'■x'l !: ^ ' 

Only fr'')''r. (Ve.stKje 

1 Mi.ie fS"' !r"Oi 
! ‘ "i!!': I ■; I '.nee the y.' sid 


■ Hilnm.itk ■•io'lih ; )i es'.iii h 11 loKi'i 

cooks while you are away, turns itself off 
and keeps food warm and waiting! 
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Good Samaritans 

SbWA gets international waogniiion 


I n 1971, a small group of migrant san, have the unique honour of 
women eking out a meagre live- speaking to the Swedish Parliament 
lihood as cart-pullers in Ahme- about the problems, hopes and 
dabad’s sprawling cloth market aspirations of the working women in 
tame to the offices of the Majoor the Third World. The address is part 
Mahajan, a Oandhian trade union of of the ceremony that goes with the 
texlile ^ men ^ nstab^ ^ .n , . ■ ...jy—---— 

w o in family 

E Ill ploy e d New horizuiit: SfcWA tcachc.s pirtlrr*-making to women 
Women’s Associa- 
tion (SEWA) came [ 
into being on 1 De- j 
comber 1971. 

It was a modest 
effort at organising 
the poor women. 

But it has paid off. 

Within a span of 13 
years not only did 
the movement 
start off similar un¬ 
ions in eight states 
in the country, but 
has brought inter¬ 
national recogni¬ 
tion to SEWA 
(which in most In¬ 
dian languages 
literally means ser- 
vice) and its 
ladders 

As she listened Hope for M-lf-cniployed: SKWA helps women bidf-rollers 
to the tales of mis--; 

»ry of the exploited poor women bestowing of the Right Liveli 
workers in self-employed vocations Award that has come to be knoi 
like vegetable-selling, garment and the “alternative Nobel mre.” 
bicfi-making, Mrs Bhatt, the daughter prize, instituted by the Right 
if a retired judge with a typical hood Foundation in Sweden is 
Tiiddle-class background, had no in- mally awarded in the SweiUsh P 
iiling that she would one day be ment at, a function a day befor 
tailed as representative of the hap- Nobel awards are ^ven away 
ess millions of working women. On 9 Right Livelihood Prize for 198 
December, she will, clad in khadi been jointly given to SEWA 


New hiirizuiis: SfcWA tciichc.s poftrr*-making to women 







bestowing of the Right Livelihood 
Award that has come to be known as 
the “alternative Nobel Prize.” The 
prize, instituted by the Right Liveli¬ 
hood Foundation in Sweden is nor¬ 
mally awarded in the Swedish Parlia¬ 
ment at a function a day before the 
Nobel awards are given away. The 
Right Livelihood Prize for 1984 has 
been jointly given to SEWA, Ms 


Winefreda Geonzon of the Fre® 1 
al Aid Volunteers Association, h 
C ebu (the Philippines) and Prmfcjj 
Wangari Maathai of Kenya. SEVIfA.^-’ 3 
share of the prize will come to atMfft!.: | 
US $15,000. .f fw I 

The Right Livelihood awards | 

introduced in 1980 to honour | 

the vital areas of human endeavim.’ | 
to improve the quality of life aiia i‘3 
environment in the world espectaUjf j 
in the Third World. The award >. 1 
come to be known as alternati^'^ | 
Nobel Prize because it seeks to | 

-our those wor^l^i: f 

■ djH on practicable iuElf ! 
V fr replicable sol#!! 

1^ tions to the 

Isms fating- 
world today, whi|g ^ 
the Nobel prU^ 
normally aeek, 
honour advantilbi 
meiit in scien<%,. 

-.. and literature. tV' 
Members 'ef j 
Mi SEWA have do^l 

pioneering work 

—organising th® i 
employed podr- 
’ women, a novel, glp-. 

' periment. For OWl 

thing, the seM-,' 
pPp employed have no ; 

K'w 1; history of behlgt 

> I organised in trad#; 

. . unions and 

• another the tt#da? 

. unions. themsd^f^ 
have not Imhor^ 
to . organise - tH#J 
self-employed -18^ 
any tangible 
ner. Although wa^;; 
blazing SEWA rllp 
into stumbUnli 
blocks in the begih; 
ning, to gain reedi; 
nition by 
bureaucracy 
trade uniob big 
cause labour lakig 
have always bsK^ 
regarding as -ux 
ions only thoaij 
bodies which 
cite specific m 
pl'oyee-emilllojw 
relationship. Wn 
, ■ , the support of di 

—--—— powerful Ma/oq 

Mahajan; SEWA challenged the an 
row interpretation and won for itS| 
an official recognition as a tnU 
union on 12 April 1972. ' t 

Today, SEWA in Ahmedabad fndl 
membership of 13,000, with 10^ 
more associated with SEWAs la|g 
ched in different states. Not .oi) 
this, asserted Ela Bhatt in an 
view to Sunday, even the thbrnl 
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loint I ihoiii Urg (ILO) hii 

)egiin 10 tiKt not* jf tho self 
'lul morpinicfd sector 
hi norm ilh ir«> not co 
tie run of th( mill tiade 


■niplom if 
sotkeis \ 
oieri t) 
iiiions 

Bi ft * t n 19 
urn non* i| js 
4,.ihdi <r Ihi 


tncl 1981, SEWA 
[) irr of the Mjjqoi 
patting rune on an 
inmoriioiis note vsith the older, 
lalf domiti ut d M ihat in trying to 
ct in *11 iviiriLiilar fashion In a bid 
D ft itl i ltS)On to ih*' rebellions 
lonii 11 s Miig the Mahdian first 
Jiktd 11a Bhart 
nd ill* n ll 1 * iv ihe 
ntirt won tn s un 
in out raising a 
’ar that without 
le power 1 III and 
imi,.tiv( umbrel 
i ol iht bigget un 
in, SrWA would 
oundir It did 
ot 

Before ShWA 
as thrown out by 
le Mahaidti its 
ork iniorig rl e 
oiking women in 
hin*dibad had 
lit idv brought 
uiels 1 ) Its work 
■s, toppi d by rht 
amon Magsay sav 
vdul to Mrs Bhatt 
1977 for com 
unu> leadership 
la Bhau donated 
le pri/e money of 
10,000 and a gold 
edal to ShWA, 
at appeared to 
tve aroused in 
nse let lings of 
alousy among the 
ale kadciship of 
e Mah »i tn 
left on Its own, 
iWA has nor only 
own but gained 
rength The un 
n, although wed 
“d to (jindhian 
iilosophv is 
arkcdlv inoie 
litant than the 
eing Mahajan 
id Ela Bhatt 
forking women 
the poor sector 
:e two maior problems every 
ere Nobods recognises the worth 
her toil eithei at home or in 
lery Also the working women are 
* paid, often for the same type of 
rk as men do ’ ShWA does not 
!iel> fight foi biinr wages n also 
irks tor enaVtbng the womer woik 
s to develop thti, mvn selves as 
■cent human bung capible of 


thinking, acting and reacting ” 

I la Bhatt continued “It was 
sirange that the entire labour move- 
inciit had not botheted with the 
self eii.ployed men or women It was 
even more siratige that some 80 per 
cfc.d of tilt w( ik force weie outside 
the puiview (f the opeiaiions of 
tiade 1..1I a r.ii 1 he bade union 
rio’cm"'!' hi'i got bogged down 
ini'me industri il woikei*' only” 
ft me f'r when SFW’A started on 
tl s 11 T ( t was like a loornev on 
il nit^'iiti'i sea ‘There was no 



Ela Bhatl, stirttary general ul SEWA 


model available for us to draw in 
spiration from, ’ said Fla Bhatt “We 
began to learn about the unionisa 
lion of working women by trial and 
ei'or ’ 

T he goal of bringing the self 
employed m the mainstream of 
the labour movement was not only 
new, but would need changes in the 


concept of trade union activities in 
India as well as the world For exam¬ 
ple, the standard labour union 
method of negotiating with em¬ 
ployers would have limited use in 
this sector because there are no fixed 
employers, nor are there any em 
ployees in the conventional sense of 
labour laws Again, the self em 
ployed workers are scattered 
through cities and villages, making 
the task of their organisation much 
more difficult Finally, the absened 
of protective labour laws for the 
self employed 
workers provides a 
weak leverage to a 
union 

Yet, hundreds of 
thousands ui self 
employed in petty 
vocations, services 
and allied profes 
sions suffer tern 
ble exploitation by 
merchants and 
middlemen, have 
virtually no access 
to credit from 
banks, pine and 
run around for raw 
materials and de 
sperately look for 
avenues to sell 
finished goods Re 
suit poor income 
These pioblems 
have been so well 
known that they 
have hardly ever 
merited reflection 
by anybody in pow 
er or trade unions 
Even among the 
exploited self 
employed people, 
women are all the 
more so According 
to labour force fi 
gures from the 
1972 73 National 
Sample Survey, 83 
per cent of women 
workers are in the 
agricultural work 
force and 17 per 
cent in the non 
agricultural force 
In Ahmedabad, 
where there are ab 

"- out 1 S lakh textile 

workers, SEWA has estimated that 
about 30,000 to 50,000 self employed 
women work in diverse small time 
vocations and services Self 
employed women are found selling 
vegetables, fruits, used garments and 
datan They also work at home as 
garment makers, rag sewers, hand 
block printers, cane and bamboo 
workers, btdi rollers, incense stick 
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rollers, papad makers, junksmiths, 
carpenters, spinners and weavers 
They are also cart-pullers, sweepers, 
waste pickers, construction workers 
and petty handy workers These 
women get lower wages in compan 
son to men One estimate was that as 
compared to the average wage for 
men of Rs 29S a month in the infor 
mal sector, a woman got only Rs 159 
on an average Indebtedness was a 
harrowing problem for most women 
wbikers Some years ago, SEWA esti¬ 
mated that 49 per cent of the self 
employed women were m debt, on an 
average Rs 1428 per family 
SFWA has been working for an 
increase in their income and for 
imptoving the working conditions 
over the past years This is being 
done by linking them directly, 
through groups, with supplies of cre¬ 
dit and raw materials, lifting of 
finished goods, provision of better 
tools, training and workplace The 
women have been organised in pro 
duction groups and work collectively 
on purchases of raw materials and 
selling of produce This is a slow 
process without spectacular results 
To help women get credit easily, 
Sh WA has its own cooperative bank 
In June 1984, the SEWA bank had a 


working capital of about Rs 80 lakhs 
and had as many as 20,288 deposi 
tors It has also organised coopera 
lives of women in different trades 
and vocations such as garment 
makers, rag sewers, weavers, and 
dairy workers (Some of these are 
lyrically named Bansaa for bamboo 
workers, Hanah for vegetable yen 
dors, Sujata for waste pickers Saun 
darya for sanitary workers and Jwaia 
for kerosene vendors) 

In villages near Ahmedabad some 
400 women workers have joined 
SEWA and found a new life for 
themselves and their families The 
union has not onlv been insisting for 
better wages for farm workers, but 
has been teaching new skills in 
dairying and food preservation 
SEWA IS fargelv a union run on the 
consensus of its members Ela Bhatt, 
in spite of her middle class upbring 
mg, has established such a rapport 
with the workers that various mem 
bers work as equals rather than look 
at her for guidance all the time In 
fact, SEWA leaders insist they are 
dispensable Asked if SEWA would 
be able to manage if she were to 
leave the union, Ela Bhatt said 
“They might manage it much better'’ 
Only a few vears ago said Ela 


Bhatt, “I would have felt happy if w#ti 
would be able to train some thousana 
women workers on how to fight for s 
better life agamst adversity Todky> 
already more than 10,000 such work¬ 
ers are battling in different fields 
throughout the country I derive un-v 
mense self satisfaction that tlws^ 
have come out of the kitchen, out of 
iheir miserable passive acceptance 
of all the iniusiices, to stand up an4; 
fight ’• ' 

‘What IS more important,” sh« 
said, “most of these women know 
much better than I do that it is an 
uphill fight, that we may win small 
\ K tones e\ f>rv now and then, but it*8 
an arduous economic war But th» 
does not d^ter them" 

How does she perceive her own,, 
role in all this’ Said Ela Bhatt, now 
51 vears old “I and my colleagues 
think of ourselves as matchsticks 
only Matchsticks are used to light a 
lamp, useless once their appointed 
task is over Neither the matchstick 
nor the lamp have illusions that they 
are lighting up the entire universe 
But we are content that our feeble 
light is dispelling some darkness m 
the darkest corners ” 

Tuahar Bhatt, Ahmadabad 
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In the first full study of the 
relationship between cricket and the 
visual arts, Th'^* Art of Cricket by 
Robin Simon and Alastair Smart, 
illustrates tlv^ place of cricket in art 
and provides an insight into British 
cultural and social life. We reproduce 
an extract from this bonk, published by 
Seeker and Worbiirg and distributed 
in India by I IBS Publishers 
Distributors, 5 Ansnri Rond, New 
Delhi 110 00^; price £15. 


j ■ t was the who made cittket art “point a 

H moral oi idoin a t de ” The language lay ready to 
I ■ hand if was »•'( 1 ingu ige of down to earth genre 

, B painnnp as it h id been developed earhet in the 

i century by Sir Davd Wilkie and Wilhim Mulready, who 
had taken their I'lspnation ftom the Dufth seventeenth 
century masteis The paintings of Thomas Webstei and 
John Moigan with rheir ani’cdotal leHections of every 
English hte, are typical of this tendency, and both 
painters dehghferl ip depicting fhe games and amuse 
' menis of thildiep Direct oi indirect alliwions to cricket 
' found their r-'f'i'il pHie in this homely md realistic 
' style Moigan’s vitiations on the theme of The Fight are 
' among the most emhanting of such pictures from the 
Viitonan pet od, and have >aielv been excelled for their 
sympathetic insigh' info the w oi Id of childhood Webster, 
on the other hand, piefeired to illude to cruket much 


Alexander H. Burr: A gamt of erieket: Youth md age (IM(l-70) 

less directly often he places in the foreground of a scene 
of boyish activity a discarded bat and perhaps a ball, as 
though these were the recognised “props” in the theatre 
of sport that should designate the greatest and noblest of 
Eiij^ish games. In the schoolhouse scene of The Boy with 
Many Friends such a foreground detail suggests that 
even cricket is forgotten when the heart of a boy is 
seduced by the prospect of “tuck”—indicated by the 
hamper belonging to the pampered child at the centre of 
the inquisitive throng. . 

This genre tradition survived into the twentieth cen¬ 
tury. Other relatively early examples from the Victorian 
period include Alexander Burr’s charming confrontation 
of old age and extreme youth on a makeshift cricket pitch 
and John Robertson Reid’s splendid picture of A Country 
Cnckgt Match, which was painted in 1878. The dd man 
about to bowl underarm to a small boy in Burr’s painting 
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would have remembered the Beaucleik ep. 

That Reid knew his cricket will be evident from a 
glance at the details of the actual play shown in the top 
right-hand corner of the painting; but the artist ha? 
focused his main attention on the group of spectators and 
cricketers gathered by the marquee at the edge of the 
field. Not all the players appear to possess cricket gear, 
and some have turned out in braces: others, however, are 
very correctly attired and are wearing striped caps oj 
various colours. Old men look wisely on: the young enjt^ 
the festival spirit that pervades the .scene. Prominent ip 
the foreground, a pretty village girl is carrying a tray of 
drinks, while an elegant cricketing beau teases her 
pulling at her neck-ribbon and murinunng, no d<nv^ 
some sweet nothing in her ear. This masterpiece 
cricket art contains brilliant passages of painting, incluw 
ing a finely rendered “still-life” of bat, pads, gloves an^ 






’British School: Cricket nt Gnd’\ Hill — Charles Dickens howling the flnl ball 


;,;lished in 1897) is only tho best known nnd most froqnont 
fi ly quoTocl expression of the relntionship betwoc'ii the 
I'jinanly virtues learnt at school on the cricket field and the 
|;-,|EOurage nnd discipline required ol a true son of the 
|>Enipire in the sterner engaf'ements (if life. 

We may lake .is a picfoiial couiiterp.-irt of Newbolt’s 
|'■0oem Henrv t-larland’s painting The U'lnner of the 
' Match, of 1864 not because any heroic deed on the 
' ’frontiers of F.mpire is represented, but because we are 
}i led to assugio that the boy hero of the cricket match, 
■carried m triumph on the shoulders of his fellows, and 
.receiving adininng glances on every hand from old and 
young alike the flag of his team- -Kxce/siorfno IcsKlk- 
raised proudly aiiove his head, will .icquit himself no less 
well in ihe lists of Id'e 

There is a hint of the same hctt'ic i..lc:al in that most 


popular of nineteenth-century paintings of boy cricke¬ 
ters, P. H. Calderon’s Captain of the Eleven. Calderon 
was an artist who exemplified Victorian “high serious¬ 
ness,” and the painter of such pictures as Renunciation 
and Broken Vows was essentially a storyteller who was 
fiiirticularly fond of subjects which could carry moral 
overtones. Thus in Broken Vows we share the heartbreak 
of a young woman who overhears, from the other side of a 
garden wall, the treacherous advances made by her 
fiance to a fair rival. Where the^ubject is the universal 
passion, as it is here, .such a picture can present no 
problem of interpretation: the meaning is clear. But it is 
questionable whether the essential meaning of Captain 
of the Eleven could be fully understood by any one who 
was not conversant with the place of cricket in English 
life or of what its values represented to the Victoria^ 
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mind The boy captain is evidently pi actising in a garden, 
and It is a serious activity And the painting would be 
nothing without the boy’s determined expression ot 
concentration or the correctness with which, in evident 
obedience to the expert coaching of the time, his hands 
grasp the bat and, above all, keep it ttiaight 
A similar suggestion of the young cncketci on the 
threshold of life—for which the game will better prepare 
him— IS to be found in Joseph Durham’s sculpture of 
Basil Edwin Lawrance, entitled Waning his Innings 
(1866) And Halse’s Parian ware model of Young England 
(1874) has similar, more plainly expressed connotations 
iFveii still life paintings can tell a stoiv ot point a 
moral, and in this sense, as well as in their realism, the 
still lifes of the obscure Edward (leorge Handed Lucas, 
who lived and woiked in poveity in Croydon, revive a 
Dutch seventeenth century tradition Lucas’s groups of 
meaningfully selected obiects, such as bottles, glasses, 
dice and clay pipes, offered to visitors to the Royal 
Academy stark seimons upon the v=>vils of di ink, gambling 
or smoking, and an an of melancholy usually hangs like a 
shadow ovei these pathetic assemblages The same 
melancholy peivades the pictuie which he entitled When 
We Weie Boys Together Here the still life group in 


G. Halve Young England (1874) 



eludes a cricket bat and ball, books and marbles, a slate 
bearing a chalk sketch of a schoolmaster in a mortar¬ 
board and with a cane raised in his right hand, and a 
tawse hanging ominously fiom a nail on the wall The 
artist seems to have been fond of the subjett, for he 
repeated it, and perhaps he found that it sold But the 
feeling that is evoked is scarcely one of unalloyed delight 
in recollections of boyhood years, tor theie is a giimness 
in the nostalgia as though it weie oppressed by memor 
les of the t.awse and the schoolmaster’s cane, and as 
though the lesson to be learnt was that in oidtr to grow to 
man’s estate a boy must be licked into shape A cricketer, 
however, may perhaps be reassured by the evidenii 
provided by the edge ot the bat repiesented in th( 
picture that it has been muih in use 


T he reign of Queen Victoria may be called the Age or 
the Graces, for when she ascended tht throne in 18?? 
the eldest of the five celebrated ciitketing hiotheis, 
Henry, was already four years old and his mothei, the 
remarkable Martha Grace, who knew everything there 
was to know about cricket, would already have placed a 
bat in his hand Alfred, the next boy was born in 1840, 


John Morgan. Ginger beer 




and the three youngest sons, who, as well as following 
their father into the medical profession, were to become 
the most eminent in the game, arrived tespectively in 
1841, 1848 and 1850 they were, of course, E M (Edward 
Mills), W G (William Gilbert) and G b (George 
Frederick), great cricketers all and the champions of the 
Gloucestershire side, which by their prowess now i ose up 
to challenge the supremacy of Nottinghamshire, and all 
of them England players When Queen Victoria died in 
1901, “W G ” was still playing for the London County 
Eleven, but his career was now drawing to an end The 
manner in which, as a player and as a national figure, 
“W G ” dominated Victorian cricket—even in an age that 
saw such players as Arthur Shrewsbury, the Hon Alfred 
Lyttelton, Gilbert Jessop and E M himself—is too much 
part of British heritage to require retelling here The j 
best-known painting of him at the wicket—by Archibald 
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Sir Ma» Beerbohm: W G Gnu e 



loseph Durham. Waiting kit inningi (IH66) 


Stuart Wortley—emphasizes his colossal bulk and 
strength, while suggesting something more—that mental 
toncenfration and that coordination of hand and eye 
which made him (as the statistics of his performances are 
alone sufficient to prove) the greatest allround playei 
ever to appear on a cricket field Lord Ullswater’s 
account of this picture could scaicely be betteied 
It depicts VV G at the wicket in the centre of I oril s ginund 
standing ready to play the ball in the toirei I position his 
right foot behind the popping crease lett foot slightlv 
advanied with toes off the ground his left shoulder well 
foiward and head slightlv turned lo the bowler His 
browned brawny aims (sleeves turned up abo\e the 
elbovs) his massive frame and powerlul shoulders look 
like the embodiment of strength and dmo Wot b< lidt i 
loose ball' It has been irituallv obstued that the t lot k 
appears to point to 2 30 an houi at which thin v\as ni itr 
any plav in V\ (. s time at 1 oid s Hut this is hyptriiitn ism' 
It may be observed that W G wore brown shoes Dark 
shoes for cricket were in tact tiaditional and most 
frequently they aie shown in early cricket pictuies as 
black But often brighter footwear had been prefciied bv 
eighteenth century gentlemen and the poet Huddesfoid 
writing in 1791, hails the advent of Whitsuntide in 
anticipation that it will see the return ot ciicket 'in 
slippeis red and diaweis white ’ 

We are now far removed tiom eighteenth century 
elegance Batsmen’s pads, first tried out in a citidc toirn 
by Robert Robinson ot Fareham at some time between 
1792 and 1891, had been in wide use since the IXtOs and 
probably earliei. and gone now were the days when 1 ord 
Frederick could denounce any loim ot “leggings’ as 
being “so unfair foi the bowlei as he mcaiiingtiillv pul 
It Batting gloves were longer in appearing, and although 
Benjamin Aislabie mentioned them in 1839 in a speech ai 
the Anniversary Dinner at Loid’s thcie had been much 
opposition to then use But once—bv the \ge ot Giace- 
pads and gloves had been introduce d the iconograpfij ot 
erteket art could never be the same again and an artisi 
like Watts or 1 elix would have rcgieited the armoiii that 
obstructed the natural rhythms ot the human ftamc I he 
full length portraits of Grace and of Hornby i epic sent in 
this important respect a break with the oldei image's ot 
physical elegance by which we remember Mynii and 
Clarke It is significant that in the 1830s betem pads and 
gloves had been universally adopted, aitists preleitcd lo 
poitray cricketeis without them 
Aiiothei picture of Grace at half length, in the Nation 
al Portrait Gallery, which is the work ot an unidentified 
but very competent poitraitist, reveals pci haps moie of 
the innate friendliness of the man, which showed itself in 
many acts of generosity on and off the cricket field One 
would not, perhaps, seaiih in 'WG’s" tamiliar counte 
nance fur signs either of gteat intellectual poweis or of 
refined sensibility, but rathci for a frank openness of 
disposition and foi the manly virtues of a natuial athlete 
It IS a strong face, that of a man who while enjoying life to 
the full maintained an exemplary self control Beinaid 
Darwin, his biographer, has written of him 
His inteicsts wore all of the open air If peuph wanted to 
read books no doubt they got pleasure from it but it was a 
pleasure that he could not really understand Wjsdoii \t's 
perhaps to i oefiim a niemon or refute an argument oi m 
■winter as an earnest of the summer lo tome hut in a geneial 
way books were bad lor cricket How can you expect to 
make runs he said to one of the Gloucestershire side 
when you aie alwavs leading'^ 

And again, with tegard to his constitution 
A whole bottle ot c liainjiagne was a ineie nothing to him 
having consumed it he would go clown on all fours and 
balaiu e the bottle on the top ol his head and rise to his feot 
again Nothing could disturb that magniluent c dnstitution 
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j and thoie who hoped by a tong and late sitting to shorten 
his innings next day olten tound themselves disappointed 
Ills regular habit while incketing was to drink one large 
whiskv and soda with a touch of angostura bitters, at 
himh and anollier when the days play ended this 
allowaiiie he ni vei vaiied or exceeded till the evening 
I aine and despite Ins huge frame though he never dieted, 
he ate sparnigK 

As a man of sixty. Grace sat for an unusual watercolour 
study by Henry I uke, the portrait and genre painter The 
otcdsion was the evening aftei a match played in the 
su^i met of 1908 at Rantitsinhji’s country home in Sussex, 
and—perhaps at the artist’s request—Grace posed m the 
great Indian batsman’s turban It may well be that the 
chdiacteiistic slant ot Grace’s often narrowed eyes had 
suggested to lake a lesemblanCe to some' Eastern 
potentate The expressive tieedom of Tuke’s style was, at 
dll events, woithy of his subject, and Grace’s reflective, 
sideways glance, combined with the oriental aspect 
imposed upon him helps to give the portrait its undeni 
.ible power Mote siriistei than this is Max Beerbohm’s 
cdiicatuie Ihe Doctot in which Giace is shown holding a 
proportionately tiny bat in one hand as he stands on the 
lield at Loid’s, and with the other accepting a large 
cheque fiom the ciicket loving editor of the Ddily 
1 talent dph while the tuiieral of one of his patients passes 
n the distance “W G ’ did, of course, practise as a 
doctor, hut there were other duties in the season of 
summei 




C ruket and cricketeis fiequently became taigets for 
caitoonists during the nineteenth century, but they 
were more often shown by caiicaturists in a favouiable 
light as in the lamous senes of “Ape” and “Spy” 
lanoons contiibuted to Vanity I an by Carlo Pellegrini 
I ( Ape’ ) a descendant ot the Medici family who had 
' stilled in London in the 18b0s. and Sir Leslie Ward 
( Spv I a great grandson ot the Romantic painter James 
I Ward and a p/otege in his caily days ot Sir John Eveiett 
I Millais We iiave fiom the hand of “Ape” caricatures of 
' Spoftoiih the 'Demon Bowlei fiom Australia, and of 
I iht Hon Alfied Lyttelton, and fiom that of “Spy” 
j poiiray.ils of “W G ”, ot Albeit Neilsen Hornby—the 
Hornby ot I’rancis Thompson’s famous line, “O my 
Hoiiibv and mv Barlow long ago'”, of Lord Hawke, the 
gieat Yoikshiie cricketer, of Ivo Bligh (the Earl of 
Darnlev), foi ever to be associated with “the Ashes”, of 
Charles Iiv, that alliounder in life itself, of Gilbert 
fessop, the gieat hittei, of (Su) Pelham Wainer, cricke- 
tet and alterwards historian and elder statesman of 
cricket, and ot many others, the senes culminating from 
a (.Ticketing point of view in the portrait of one of the 
bright new stats of the “Golden Age”, (Sir) Jack Hobbs 
The quality of these drawings, and especially of the 
ciicket caricatures of “Spy”, which are by far the more 
numeious, gives them a place of then own in the history 
of ciicketing ait, not least because of the artist’s ability 
to cieate an image that is at once memorable and 
convincing 

The sei les as a whole reminds us that many of the other 
subjects of the Vanity Fair caricatures, whether they 
were statesmen or writers, or dignitai les of the Church, 
were also cricketers, or had played in then earlier days 
It IS not, however, possible to associate many of these 
eminent Victorians with specitically cricket art There 
was of couise Disraeli, who once portrayed as a batsman 
at the wicket, albeit a rather distracted looking one and 
Dickens is represented in one picture of a cricket mat^h 
111 the I ole of the scorer end on another occasion in the 
act of bowling the first ball It may be added that 
Dicken’s appreciation of cricket and us humane uiflu- 


Archibald Stuart Wortlev W 6 Grace at the wukel (1890) 
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met IS letlocted in a letter which he wrote home from 
Baliinidie in J ebruary 1868 about the formation and 
maiiagemtiU of a tntket club, to which he subscribed £6 
bt sides ottering his services as Chairman 
It [(iiiketj ii'allv plai es a thousand )o>s of life within *he 
le.K h ol those v\ho without their powers with the bit and 
hail vsnuld lind existenic a very humdruin and inonoto 
nous attaii It ai Is as the soiial Lenient ol dassis It is no 
LX.iggi ration to sav that more \aluable ai iiuaint iiices 
rnoK p( riiuiK 111 and faithful Iriendships havt hi in nude 
in lilt tiukil held than in an\ olhei solid leiidt/voiis ol 
thi Ihiitrd Kingdom 

Among flu poets Irantis Thompson who mints 
spi'Lial intnlioii as the authoi ol ihi tine t uicket poi in 
III lia laii^iuigc, was 111 \ci so lai a. wl know potfia^cd 
as a iiakilit despite his passion mi tin game ^ N 
Hoiidn out ot (III two 1 aiiLashiii li loi ot tin matili 
rt-Lolliiitd 111 1 hompson's poem whosi Iniiliant batting 
stile LOiUiastid so stionglv with thi mote plodding 
maiiiiLi ot his piotessional partiui, Bailow, was as 
foituinite in the paiiitei toi whom ht sat at the height of 

llinry </arlaiid Hu Hinner of the match (1864) 


his ciicci as in the poet who celebiated him Thi 
tuil Itrigtli poitiait of Hornbv by the Hon John Coiliei 
shows him accoutred in flannels and pads, like a knigh 
leadv for a tourney (as Mark Giiouard has suggested), < 
bat in his right hand and a tubulai batting glove in hii 
left, lus hi aniig and expression convey both dignity anc 
alertness, and tilt whole portiait is alive 
111 At Loid’s” Francis Thompson, sitting at the 
giound, finds himself, as a Lancashire supporter, think- 
inp luck to a day at Old Tiafford when he had watched 
his icn n's take on Clloucesteishirt* and the Gtaces, apd 
lit ' 111 ' li L,.ni, to be retnaciid betoie lus e\es 
'i nn t( ileis thckei to anti lio 
' 111' t'o * 

') 111 . If I ihy iiid mv Bailow long ago' 
lilt (hi miv iio.talgid ot Thompson’s lints cannot 
puhaps It tnilv matthfcd in cricket ait, and yet a 
sti>siii\< ]) nntt I luted with the inherent beauty of a 
tiitkti I’laitli III gittn smioundings wheie the wlute 
tlanncts i in shiiniiiei in a lltckering haze under the hot 
on Ol git irn .n ilu light of eaily evening, may conscious 
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ly or unconsciously evoke an analogous poetry. We may 
instance Sir David Murray’s Cricket on the Village 
Green, painted not long after the foundation in 1886 of 
the New English Art Club, which was the principal 
channel in England for the promotion of the ideas of the 
French Impressionists. Murray was a member of this 
group of painters, which included Whistler and Wilson 
Steer. And is there a cricketer, or cricket>lover, who will 
fail to respond to Frank Batson’s evocation of the end of a 
^ay’s play, in his memorable Playing out time in an 
awkward light, in which the viewpoint is that of the 
batsman as he awaits the delivery of the ball? Both these 
paintings are cricket pictures in the fullest sense, being 
concerned with the game itself and not merely with the 
landscape setting. On the other han<l, in The Cricket 
Match by Spencer Gore, less interest is shown in the 
players themselves as individuals or as members of a 
team: the tradition of the precise representation of a 
game in progress has been cast aside in favour of a 
general impression; and indeed it is Impressionism that 
is directly responsible. The light is hazy, the players take 








John CoUter; A.N. Hemby, Captain of tiu LancasMrt EUvtn 


on a ghostly appearance, and the effect is that of an . 
idyllic landscape of which the figures happen to be a 
component. 

On visits to England, Camille PissaiTO himself, one of 
the leaders of Impressionism, painted two scenes of 
cricket matches, at Hampton Court Green and Bedford 
Park and no doubt he was particularly conscious of the | 
whice'and-green loveliness which is so inseparable froih»v 
crickot and cricket-groulids. When he painted the earliei;",-; 
of the two pictures in 1890 he must, we suppose, as d;'; 
Frenchman, have known nothing whatsoever about thir 
English game, as seems to be proved by the uncertain'^' 
field'placings; and if we should detect in the s^condT 
picture, painted seven years later, an advance on his parjy, 
in such arcane knowledge, it is probable that we shall' 
have been deceived by his simple concern for truth to; 
appearances. No, his intention, like that of Spencer Gord^ 
lies outside cricket as a contest: it resides rather in thf ^ 
normal response of a landscape painter to the particuldiy'*l 
beauty of a particular scene—and yet the fact that it isd; 
pricketing scene helps to give it its peculiarly Englis)[^^< 
charm and character. 



















What does progress mean to a family 
in a coastal fishing village? 


A time for netting 
the returns of their efforts 


P rogress means different things 
to different people To some it 
might mean an elertric iron or fan 
Or modern medicine that saves their 
child's life To others, it is simply the 
means to provide a roof over their 
heads, clothes to cover themselves 
and three square meals a day 

To Panduraog, a poor 
fisherman on the Konkan Coast, it 
was a mechanised trawler bought 
with help from Rallis to haul in 
the wealth of the deep And an 
assurance that Rallis would buy his 
catch for export on a regular basis 

Once he worried that the only 
legacy he would hand down to his 
son was a hand-to-mouth existence 
Today, young Ramu is happily 
learning his age-old family trade 
New worlds are opening up 
before him Opportunities his 
father only dreamt of, will soon 
be within his reach 


In our vast and ancient land, 
there are places lime seemed to 
have passed by Not any longei 
Now times are changirg Sioa ly 
but surely, the benefits of 
progress are reaching out to the 
remotest village, down to every 
man, woman and child 

From consumer durables to 
engineering, from fertilizers and 
pesticides to pharmaceuticals and 
fine chemicals, from fisheries to 
garment exports, the diversified 
activities of Rallis Multi 
Technology Croup contribute to 
the welfare of people in different 
walks of life Touch the lives of 
ordinary people Help improve 
the quality of life And help make 
impossible dreams possible 

For these are the ideals 
embedded in our policies 
The vital impetus behind our 
operating philosophy 





MuM-Technology Group 


Fwtilisers 
Pestictcks 
PturmaceUtic^U 
Consuntcr Durables 
Fine Chemicals 
Engineering 
Export Houm* 


Helping people in all walks of life 
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I ESCORTS TAKEOVER 

Round Two t o N anda_ 

The battle royal noiv shifts to the Supreme Court 


F or Swraj Paul, the London based 
Indian industrialist of the Rs 600 
crore Caparo industrial group, and a 
self-confessed “admirer” of the late 
Mrs Indira Gandhi, victory at hand 
has been turned into appaient de 
feat. Close on the heels of a “peison- 
al loss” in Mrs Gandhi’s assassina¬ 
tion—came the verdict of the Bom¬ 
bay High Court which is inteipieted 
in business circles as a serious set¬ 
back in his attempt to extend his 
business empiie to India A division 
bench of the Bombay High Court 
declared his put chase of shaics in 
Escoits India Ltd. illegal. 

The battle i.s now no ■ longer a 
boardroom affair to be fought by 
safari suitid businessmen fut .1 com 
pany wtih aiinual tuniover oi over Rs 
too crores. Oi even a .jock- 

eying-for-positions maiiouevre be¬ 
tween non-resident Indian industrial¬ 
ists on the one hand and industrial 
captains of the more home-grown 
variety on the other. The stakes in 
what is increasingly becoming a 
stiaight-fight between the nation’s 
executive and judiciary are much 
higher. 

Reacting to the RombayHighCourt 
verdict, which vindicated the stand 
of Escorts maintaining the Caparo 
share purchase illegal, Mr Paul 
prophetically stated; “The last word 
is yet to be spoken.” Although this 
did not stop the champagne corks 
from popping in the Nanda camp, it 
did give an indication that the Lon¬ 
don based non-resident was not 
ready to give up yet. 

It is obvious that by now it is not 
just Rs 12.4 crores with another crore 
and a half of interest that Mr Swraj 
Paul has at stake. The self-appointed 
crusader, out to “cleanse” the Indian 
industry is not a stranger to the 
corridors of political power. His pro¬ 
ximity to the late Prime Minister, 
Mrs Indira Gandhi, was well known. 
And there have been ceaseless in¬ 
nuendoes that governmental policies 
have been made and altered to suit 
his convenience. 

Today, he has made it quite clear 
that as far as he is concerned the 
fight is not between H. P. Nanda and 
Swraj Paul but one between the 
legislature and the judiciary. He is a 
man who is used to having others 
pave the way for him, and the Bom¬ 


bay High Court judgement, accord¬ 
ing to him, has put at stake “the 
government’s light to lay down poli¬ 
cies in the best interest of the coun- 
tiy and then to implement them.” “If 
tlie judgement stays,” he says, “it 
would have the effect of depriving 
the government of India of its basic 
light to inanage the Indian economic 
policy approved by Parliament and 
the cabinet.” 

The Bombay High Court has struck 
down the applicability of the Re- 
.serve Bank of India circular dated 19 



Swraj Paul sondwaiw*" 


September, 1983 to the Caparo 
Group’s share purchase in Escorts 
and DCM. The ciicular had validated 
the so far ineligible share puchase 
through three subtle modifications in 
the scheme. It had stated that it had 
been the “original intention”, of the 
government that all companies held 
to the extent of 60 per cent by 
non-resident Indians can invest 
under the portfolio scheme even if 
they are “indirectly but ultimately” 
held by the non-resident. It had also 
clarified that the ceiling of one per 
cent applies to “each company” and 
not “each individual.” The circular 
vras declared to come into effect with 
retrospective effect, thus according 
post facto legality to the Caparo 


purchases. According to the Bombay 
High Court, the RBI directive cannot 
apply with retrospective effect on 
what until then was “illegal” and 
without prior permission under the, 
original scheme. Swraj Paul had 
purchased a total of 9,75,000 shares 
in Escorts and anotherl0,40,000 
shares in DCM much before the 
Court’s cut-off date of 19 September. 

However, today, Paul has passed 
the blame to the Punjab National 
Bank, The bank had advised him that 
no permission was fequired from the 
Reserve Bank and had given the go 
ahead to the brokers to venture onto 
the share purchase bonanza. Insiders 
in the' Paul camp do not rule out the 
possibility of the Caparo group drag¬ 
ging Punjab National Bank to court 
to claim damages for misinformation. 
The verdict of the Bombay High 
Court bench comprising Chief Jus¬ 
tice Mr K. Madhava Reddy and 
Justice D. M. Rege also delivered a 
crushing blow to the role played by 
the Life Insurance Corporation (LIC) 
in this case. It has struck down all M 
resolutions pas.scd at the marathon 
eight-session extraordinary general 
meeting requisitioned by Life Insur¬ 
ance Corporation in June to remove 
nine part-time directors on the com¬ 
pany’s board. Of the nine, one—Mr 
Ravi John Mathai—has since passed 
away and three others have retired 
in their normal course. Those who 
retired at the subsequent annual 
general meeting include the two 
most controversial directorsjlr Bhar¬ 
at Ram, also DCM chairman, and 
field marshal Sam Manekshaw and 
these four would not be affected by 
the High Court judgement. For the 
remaining five, the court maintained 
that the notice served by the LIC did* 
not give sufficient reason for their 
removal. 

According to the judgement, the 
LIC in requisitioning the extraordin¬ 
ary general meeting has not given' 
any reason except that it does not 
“wish” the nine directors who are 
part-time directors to continue. The 
notice, the judges feel, “offends the 
principles of natural justice” and 
was violative of Section 284 of the 
Companies Act which necessitates 
the stating of reasons. It may be 
recalled that at the initial sessions of 
the extraordinary general meeting of 
the company, the LIC representative, 

Mr N. C. Jain, had given an undertak¬ 
ing to provide the reasons for seek¬ 
ing the removal of the nine directors 
“as and when’’each of the resolutions 
were taken up individually. But 
when the “postponed moment” for 
reasoning came, the LIC official only 
pleaded ignorance staling that, he 
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had not been briefed on the score 
The High Court has admonished 
the corporation in no uncertain 
terms It has maintained that LIC 
had called for the meeting for a 
“collateral purpose,” having failed to 
persuade the company board to leg 
ister the Caparo shaies 

Taking account of the fact that the 
financial institution had also tiied to 
hhk the share registration with the 
acceptance of the Escorts Goeue 
merger and the pie payment of loans 
proposed by the firm, the Court felt 
that the LK stand ‘constituted com 
meicial duiess and abuse of then 
dominant position ’ The couii f jith 
ei leniinded the coiporation that the 
piovisions of the LIC Act do not 
auihoiise the taking over of other 
companies only because the LIC by 
Itself ot along with other financial 
institutions ‘happened to invest 
sums of money oi hold over 50 per 
cent of the shaies in the borrowing 
company ’ 

I he Bombay High Court has also 
issued a writ of Mandamus restrain 
mg the govei nment of India and the 
Reserve Bank from issuing any direc 
tive to legister transfei of shares 
pui chased by the Caparo Group of 
Companies in this case But besides 
clearly toibidding them from taking 
anv such action, it has absolved 
neithei the government noi the RBI 
from any responsibility for the IIC 
action 

I he Life Insurance Corpotation 
has however decided to fight it out 
Lven before the 350 page judgement 
was fully released, the LIC filed a 
special leave petition in the Supieme 
Court appealing to set aside the 
order of the Bombay High Court It 
has also filed an application for a 
stay on the operation of the order 
pending the Supreme Court hearing 
The petition was admitted by 

the Chief Justice, Mr Y V Chan 
drachud, on 19 November and the 
hearing for LIC’s interim relief ap 
plication has been scheduled for 10 
December Incidentally, the learned 
bench comprising Mr Justice D A 
Desai and Mr Justice A N Sen has 
declined to stay the;HighCouft judge 
ment for the tune being As yet, 
neither the union government nor 
Swraj Paul who is really a subsidiary 
party in the case, has 'shown any 
indication of going to court The LIC 
petition IS regarded moie as a “fight 
unto death” for what is now a pre 
stige issue for the corporation 

As things stand, the LIC has flatly 
denied all the charges on which it 
stands indicted by the Bombay High 
Court According to its submission, 


“the high court ought to hav** h®ld 
that there was no pressure by th** IIC 
or by any other financial institnt or 
on Escorts management to regi-rcT 
the shares bought by the Capa*"' 
group There was “no question,' s i-\ 
the submissions of there being “ in' 
link” between the request lor iht 
requisition of the annual general 
body meeting and the registration of 
the sharos The LIC maintains fha» i' 
was acting ‘ within its rights a’- • 
major shaieholder to icquisitiO- 
the meeting and to appoint the dirt c 
tois “replaced at tot ding lo the 
majority vote ” 



Be that as it may, the two sidi s ate 
now seen engaged in long debates as 
to the technicalities of disposing off 
the shares Since the share-, wcie 
never registered in the name ot the 
Caparo Group, Paul cannot sell these 
shares They would now have to be 
bought back by the original share liol 
ders whose names still figuie in the 
company books The 40,000 odd per 
sons have the unique twin advantage 
of having “sold” the shaies with lull 
payment received and still being ihe 
“owners” entitled to the arciucd 
dividend on the shares 

The tasfc of iiansftrring back acar 
ly 20 lakh individual shares is mind 
boggling Apart tioni anything el t 
there remains the vevatious question 
of deteimining the price at which 
these shares would be bougnt back 
If the ruling price on the stock mar 


kot today is decided upon, Paul 
would sulfei a direct loss of nearly 40 
pei cent due to the negative difteren 
Hal ovet the peiiod In theoiy of 
our^c the shares should be sold 
bic k at tin rates at which they were 
paichised But as tin Paul biokers 
conic ■. It would be next to nnpossi 
bk to chart nil cacti and tverv rate 
as till, po sioiliiv ot the btokeis’ 
iOlc, hcinj iinkfr<d with cannot be 
iiikd oiu \ ncgoiiatid sctiknnenl 
I >1, til 1 ic iccoi ding To ail parlies, 

I Is tlif bt 1 oiiinon Pan' can then 
ssl' his shall s al i irniuallv agiicd 
1 uc III throeq h a ihiut paiiy which 
can ihcn olfload ihi ni lo the slock 
niaikrt 111 a pn iseil m inrit i 

ihi. f civt 1111111.111 s stand cm the 
rnaltfci is still not lIc u The new 
Prime Ministii Mi Raiiv ('.andhi, 
wps one >1 till 1 1 ttoiaisc i voict in 
raihanicnt Waiiung igtinst the dan 
g< r ot nidisct imin itr shait puuhasc 
It was subsciueni u lus sjiccch on 
the flooi ot he House th it thi. calling 
of five pel cciii wa imposed on the 
Poitfolio Invcsimciii Scheme Ihe 
tinance mmistci. Ml PianabMukhci ; 
tec has also t iktn a non c oinmittal 
and lentiist >tand on the issue after 
the ludgement While be loie the ver 
diet, hi oltcn criticised what hr pte 
fcried to till ‘heitditaiy manage 
ment Ins jiost judgemenr stand has 
been milder ‘ Wt want investments 
and It tilt same time wt would like 
to piotett industiial'sts ’ hi said 

Of the total accniils ol Rs 800 
ctoies from rht v uious schemes for 
non ic-suk lit Indians lauric htd by the 
govctnmi tit'lit Dill in tfi pule,—the 
Poirlolio Scheme has diavvn only Rs 
20 to 25 ctoics a ineie thitc pet cent 
or so ot the total investments But the 
controveisy could aflect othei 
schemes too Paul ominouslv predicts 
that the fuiorc gcmiaitd would 
stare oft pottiUial investment as 
foreign investors will find it haid to 
trust the woid ot the government” i 
The govern men' aw an ot the possi ■ 
bilitv of a fallout is now plavnig its 
^ards carefully Sun,ig categorically | 
that “it IS the tob ot tin Icgislatois to 
legislate and ir is the |ob ot the 
luditiaiy to inurpict the finance 
ministei ottcis piotound advice 
“Wait and witch 

Ivti as lilt ujncnu Court deli 
I belli oils alt ivailid it n deal that 
in the fns' Miuntl iIk goalkeepeis of 
Indian iiuiustiv hive warded off a 
held goal In 'heir powerful non- 
it sidciit oppoiiciir SwraiPaul But it 
1, to b( seen if the Supieme Court 
1 etc lets awaid Mi Paul a penalty 
sti okc 

TanbsMIdhs, Ness Delhi 
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MRS GANDHI'S BIRTH ANNIVERSARY 


In Remembrance _ 

It also launched the CongressfJj’s electoral campaign 


O ther than the fact that Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi was two hours late for his 
first public address as Prime Minis¬ 
ter, the memorial rally for Mrs Indira 
Gandhi’s 67th birth anniversary on 
19 November at the Boat Club lawns, 
was so well-orchestrated that it 
appeared to have been rehearsed. It 
^iso began the Congress(l)’s elector¬ 
al campaign. Although the rally had 
Ijeeh organised by the Delhi adminis¬ 
tration, the brief and laudatory 
' speeches were politically-coloured 
S\iid the opposition was conspicuous 
by, its absence. 

■ At 1.30 pm when the crowds were 
out of their offices (this being lunch 
fibur for thousands of government 
'jintployees), film actress Sulakshana 


Ms Pandit finished her soni.'. Musi¬ 
cians from All India Radio li..ci been 
singing “communal harn'K'Mv'” and 
Bhukti songs tor nearly two hours. An 
announcement was made that the 
late Prime Minister’s favooiite song; 
“Hum himffe Kninyab i transla¬ 
tion of Paul Robeson's tampus 
song; Vve xJidJI uvertome) ’ would be 
sung. That indeed, seemed to be the 
message on 19 November. We shall 
overcome. The new Pi mie Minister, 
speaking without notes and much 
more forcefully and emotionally than 
he had in his broadcasts to the nation 
said that “secessionists or divisive 
forces both within the country and 
abroad would be put down ruth¬ 
lessly.” 







=.'■ if'i". 


11 Gandhi spe aking nt the Boat Club rally 

|j:Pandit began proceedings with 
p; Jbtgbupatj Rafihava Raja Ram, the 
I j-jhrime Minister, in a white kurta, 
| , jgy/wnas and a shawl, walked up to 
pj. the podium followed by Mr R.K. 
|i.,.l^bawan. 

m-f. Conches blew and the 50,000-strong 
l^jftQwd of mostly young people 
|).^outed: “Rajiv Gandhi zindabad.” 
l-jJProminent among the crowds were 
policemen. There were about 35 
|4cpmpanies of the Delhi Armed 


^Police^ and several well armed com- 
I ?jp^ies of the BSF, the CRPF (some of 
on trees) and the Special Fron- 
Force, in addition to security 
I; * men in plainclothes. The army was 
vkept on the fringes of the Boat Club 
lawns. Below the podium sat all the 
: ;tnen in the Prime Minister’s office. 



He referred to a "chaal (a step)” 
being taken to break the country. 
“You see where this is leading. You 
read in the papers that foreigners are 
helping these people. We will see 
that no such strength grows here. We 
need your,” he urged his listeners, 
“help to finish this ” 

Mrs Gandhi's assa.ssinatioii, he said_ 
was part of an internatiotial coiispira* 
cy to divide the country. 

Though the Prime Minister’s 15- 
miiiute speech was forceful and 
terse, his choice of words left a lot to 
be desired. While talking about Mrs 
Gandhi’s assassination, Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi said. “We should remember 
Indira Gandhi. We should remember 
why she was killed and who was 



behind it. Said he: “Hathya ka badl 
lenge (revenge for the murder)” am 
then he paused for a second durinj 
which some among the crowd clap 
ped. For that instant, the atmospheri 
was charged with violent emotions 
bringing to mind the terrible firs 
week of November when hell hat 
broken loose. 

To be fair to the new Prime Minis 
ter, he did go on to say that badia hat 
to be taken, not in anger, nor will 
any violence but by “combining ou 
strengths and keeping together." 
V lolence, he said wolild only damagi 
the nation. Unfortunately, Mr Gan 
dhi’s speech was open to interpreta 
lions. While referring to his mot 
her’s assassination, he said “Whei 
a big tree tails, the earth shakes,' 
some understood this to mean that hi 
did not condemn the violence whicl 
followed . the assassination. For 
tuiiately, tins part of the speech wa; 
deleted fioni the television relay o 
ilie speech later that night. 

There was one more disturbinf 
aspect about this meeting which wai 
on the whole very well-organised ant 
controlled- "'hen the mayor of Delhi 
Mr Mohinder Singh Saathi, a Sikl 
got up to speak, he was jeered at. Tht 
crowd was clearly not in a mood tc 
listen to him. Somebody on thai 
podium, if not the Prime Ministei 
then, the Lt Governor, Mr Wali, Mi 
H.K.L Bhagat. the union minister foi 
information and broadcasting (wht 
had eailier said that there could onlj 
be two .slogans: “Jab tak suraj chanc 
rahega, Indira teia nam rahe ga anc 
Indira Gandhi amar rahe’’) and Mi 
Jag Pravesh Chandra, the chief ex 
ecutive councillor of Delhi or the 
others present on stage should have 
reprimanded the jeering elements 
As It is, hardly a Sikh could be seer 
in the crowd, not even among the 
policemen and para-military forces. 

The meeting was organised by the 
Delhi administration. The main 
opposition in the union territory, the 
Bharatiya Janata Party, had criti 
cised the ruling party for “politicis¬ 
ing” the memorial rally. When Jawa- 
harlal Nehru and Lai Bahadur Shas- 
tn had died, opposition leaders too 
had been allowed to address the civic 
rallies held in their memory. This 
time, by not calling the opposition 
leaders and by asking H.K.L. Bhagat 
to speak, the Delhi administration 
Iierhaps conceded the opposition 
charge. Bhagat is an important Delhi 
Congress(l) l^der and the MP from 
east Delhi. But in a rally sponsored 
by the Delhi administration, the only 
cential minister who could have 
been asked to speak was the union 
home minister. 
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A Pright Future 


Gujarati villagers see light 

F or the tribal village of Boda 
Dungar in the Panchmahals dis- 
tnct of Gujarat, 13 is a lucky ijum- 
b^r This tiny village has recently 
C 9 me under a unique rural electri¬ 
fication scheine and the 3S0-odd 
Villagers are overjoyed with the 
installation of 13 solar-powered 
electric Streetlights The special 
lampposts have photo-voUaic cells 
which catch the sunlight and con 
vert the solar energy into electrical 
energy It is the first village in the 
country to get community street 
lighting from solar energy 

The Gujarat Electricity Board 
(GEB) and the union government’s 
department of non conventional 
sources of energy have jointly in 
stalled the solar street lighting in 
I the village The total expenditure 
on equipment will be around Rs 
25,000 despite the fact that 

the solar photo voltaic cells, timers 
and other accessories have been 
given free of cost by the depart¬ 
ment of non conventional Sources 
of energy 

The technology for converting 
sunbeams into electricity is a well 
known but expensive process The 
batteries in the photo voltaic cells 
convert the solar power into elec 
tricity “Despite the recent fall in 
prices of the photovoltaic cells, 
costs still remain too prohibitive 
(over 18 times the cost of conven 
tional power) for a large scale rural 
electrification programme,” said a 
spokesman of the GEB 

Solar energy for sti eetlighting is 
likely to have a future in the coun 
try Despite the high capital costs, 
little maintenance is required and 
operation costs are very low The 
advantage of having local installa¬ 
tions also reduces the need for long 
distance power transmission lines 
A GEB spokesman claimed that if 
the Boda Dungar experience was 
found encouraging, electrification 
of other distant and. less-affluent 
villages would be taken up. With 
the costs of production of conven¬ 
tional electricity shooting up and 
the pnces of coal and petroleum 

S oiiig up as well, the state power 
oards have begun displaying an 
interest in unconventional but 
cheap sources of energy and solar 
energy could be their answer 
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DELHI RIOTS 

The Widows of Sangarpur 

Their husbands have been burnt alive 

W ith no tears left in their eyes, 21 children who were burnt alive had 
women of Sangarpur in west some kind of notion that something 
Delhi who lost their husbands m the like that would happen and that is 
three day carnage, unleashed in De why they all gathered together to 
Ihi after the assassination of Mrs protect themselves against any 
Gandhi, want to know what crime attack The villagers knew that it was 
they have been punished for The not possible to kill them in this 
joint family of Budh Singh, Udham manner They played tricks with 
Singh and Han Singh moved to Delhi them The villagers were cowards 
three years ago in search of better and killed my kith and kin,” added 
living conditions Today, their Baldev Singh 

widows curse the day they decided to Twenty year old Sukhdev Singh, 
come to Delhi one of the victims, had got married 

Baldev Singh, the only survivor, on 14 October this year to Balvinder 
was away in Han Nagar when the Kaur Not only has Balvinder lost her 
mobs, mainly people from the same husband but she also losb-her parent: 
locality began to burn alive male in Nand Nagan on 2 November 
members of the family one by one According to Jabir Kaur who lost her 
Said Baldev Singh, “My brother Jeet husband Tnlok Singh, about 250 
Singh, who had done a diploma villagers took part in this carnage 
course from the Industrial Training “They came and took our husbands 
Institute in Rajasthan, and I decided away saying that they would save 
to come to Delhi for a better liveli them Not only did they burn them 
hood Once our work picked up, all of alive but they also did not allow us to 
us barring Udham Singh who is still collect the bodies for cremation The 
in Ganganagar, shifted to Delhi and bodies are now being eaten by dogs 
spent about eight lakh rupees to buy dnd other animals If the police and 
6,000 sq yards of land in Sangarpur the authorities could not save our 
and construct a 30 room house Till 1 husbands, the least they could have 
November, eveiything was fine On 2 done was to get the bodies for crema- 
November, the village pradhan came tion ” 

to my brothers and told them that Swaran Kaur, widow of Budh Singh 
there was nothing to worry about and (66) is, perhaps, the only one who is 
that he and other members of the still wailing She not only lost her 
village would give us adequate pro husband but also six sons during the 
tection He took 21 members of my carnage “Did we ask for something 
family and lodged them in various from anyone^ If not, then why did 
houses Hours later, they dragged out they kill our husbands and children^ 
my brothers and uncles, poured If these villagers had any mercy they 
kerosene on them and started bum should have killed us as well,” she 
ing them ” said 

“My brothers and uncles and the Onkar SAwh, DM 
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DELHI RIOTS 

Fresh Wounds 


Stray violence continues 

N ehru Nagar, a south Delhi colony 
near Snnivaspuh, witnessed a 
sudden orgy of violence in the early 
hours of 19 November, the first birth 
anniversary of Mrs Indira Gandhi 
after her death. Fortunately, the 
madness did not spread, Despite 
apprehension in the minds of the 
people, who had witnessed the vio¬ 
lence in the streets of the capital 
barely a fortnight ago, 19 November 
passed off peacefully. But what hap 
pened at 3 am at Nehru Nagar cer 
thinly showed. that despite the 
change of guard in the top echelons 
of the Delhi police and the heavy 
deployment of army personnel in full 
battlegear, Delhi was not immune to 
the mischief of dubious elements 
Three autorickshaws and a moped 
were burnt by some miscreants at 
Nehru Nagar tha^ morning. The vehi¬ 
cles did not belong to persons of any 
one particular community An 
attempt was made to bum a car 
parked in the vicinity of these vehi¬ 
cles, but only the tarpaulin covering 
was damaged Two burnt vehicles, 
both autorickshaws, belonged to 
Sikhs. The other vehicles, including 
the undamaged car, belonged to Hin¬ 
dus. The miscreant*! had come to 


Nehtu Nagar on motorcycles. The 
sudden appearance of motorcycles 
had shattered the stillness of the 
early hours of the mining but dazed 
residents woke up in time to raise an 
alarhi and the mischief makers fled. 

The disturbing aspect of the inci¬ 
dent was that the residents of Nehru 
Nagar later complained to the press 
that the police had taken about two 
hours to reach the spot after the 
incidents were reported. In the riots 
which shook Delhi in the days im¬ 
mediately after Mrs Gandhi’s assas¬ 
sination, the police had come under 
criticism for late actiop despite re¬ 
ports being filed. If on 19 November 
too, the police was late in reacting to 
an emergency, then the less said 
about the police in Delhi, the better. 

Around 3 pm in the afternoon, 
twelve hours after the Nehru Nagar 
incidents, the capital was rocked by a 
blast No explanation was available 
from the official sources. No known 
damage was reported either. Glassi 
windowpades of some houses in the 
Delhi Cantonment area, in die south 
of the city and in Ashok Vihar, a 
north Delhi colony, were shattered. 
This showed the impact of the myste¬ 
rious blast, which had been heardLaU 
over the city. A massive exercise was 
carried out by the army and the 
police for over two hours to locate 
the source of the shattering noise. 
But nothing was discovered. One ex¬ 
planation given was that it may have 
been the result of a sonic boom of a 
supersonic aircraft. According to 


I civil aviation regitlatlema>’afrortfit 
are banned from brealqteg the sound 
barrier over populated areas. In cato 
the blast was the doings of an erring 
pilot, the defence ministry must lie 
seized of the possible repurcus- 
sions such acts can generate. 

The main event of the day was the 
memorial rally organised by the De¬ 
lhi administration. The turnout at 
the lawns of the Boat Club in New 
Delhi was far from impressive. Mrs 
Gandhi certainly deserved a better 
turnout. The deployment of the army 
jawans in battle fatigues and the 
sight of too many commandos around 
the rally site waf more impressive 
than the crowd. The rally was ex¬ 
pected to be addressed by Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi at 11 am. He 
came to the rally at 1.30 pm. That is 
usually the time chosen by politi¬ 
cians who want to take advantage of 
the lunchbreak in the government 
offices, which can daily provide a 
massive crowd in tjie central vista 
lawns. In the winter months, a walk 
to the Boar Club lawns to bask in the 
sunshine and listen to a politician are 
a routine pastime for the ministerial 
staff o& the central government I 
offices. More than 600 vehicles were 
imobilised and umpteen number of 
IDelhi Transport Corporation (DTC) 
'buses pressed into service with “Boat 
Club" prominently displayed on the 
destination boards, but the memorial 
rally had a turnout which one would 
prefer to forget soon. 

Shubhabrmtm Bhmttaeharym, Maw DaM 


ment, Isak Chisi Swu, the executive 
chairman of the NSCN, has already 
opened talks with China, which has 
asked him to send more emissaries 
to Beijing after mid-1984. 

The Indian army authorities do 
not tend to dismiss Muivah’s gangs 
as rag-tag desperados. According to 
them, Muivah’s followers have bet¬ 
ter ideological moorings than those, 
belonging to the other insurgent 
bodies in the north-east. Second, 
they are in a position to mount 
lightning forays deep inside Naga 
territory, nmving back and forth 
froip their Burmese sanctuaries. 

The NSCN was formed after 
Muivah broke away from the Phizo- 
led Naga Federal Gov- 
ernment(NFG), which rallied the 
forces for a Naga insurrection in 
1956. This was soon after Phizo’s 
aides concluded an accord with the 
Indian officials in November 1975, 
envisaging a political solution to 
the Naga insurgency within the 
framework of the Indian Constitu- 
tidn and a surrender, with arms, by 
the Naga rebels. 


NAGALAND 

Muivah Fights On 


I f the Mizo National Front (MNt) 
initiates peace negotiations to 
come overground, can the National 
Socialist Council of Nagaland 
(NSCN), a trans-border Maoist 
guerrilla body led by maverick in¬ 
surgent leader T. Muivah, be far 
behind? Reports trickling out of the 
Indo-Burma border do not 
appear to be hopeful. These suggest 
that this five-j^ear-old terrorists 
gang is not in a mood to capitu¬ 
late. In fact, Muivah has stepped up 
his insurgent activities in the Naga- 
inhabited east district of Manipur 
and Nagaland’s border district of 
Mon and Tuensang in the past three 
months In recent months, the guer¬ 
rillas have killed seven persons in 
Nagland, including four security 
forces personnel. 

With its headquarters at Keyston 
in the Kachin country in upper 
Burma, a jungle inaccessible to 
administrators, this thousand-odd 


Naga outfit has also spread its 
tentacles in Arunachal Pradesh’s 
Tirap division, which is being used 
by the rebels as a corridor to slip 
into this country. Muivah (46), a 
graduate of a missionary college in 
Shillong, has exploded a myth— 
fostered so well by both Fhizo and 
Laldenga—that ethnicity alone can 
fuel an insurgency. Instead, he be¬ 
lieves that a continuous propagan¬ 
da to preach socialism along with 
the formation of a unified com¬ 
mand comprising all ethnic guerril¬ 
la bodies can only prepare them for 
an effective and all-out offensive 
against the enemy. 

Muivah’s emissaries are now all 
over the north-east in his bid to 
establish links with other'insurgent 
organisations. The move is being 
coordinated by Angelius Shimray, a 
38-year-oId Tangkhul Naga and 
foreign secretary of the NSCN. 
According to a confidential docu¬ 
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Tiie,«scapi$ of Sheikh Tajamtil < 
■ Islam,'the toiilftent leader, the 

radical Islat^ Jaasiat^ft^ulbaidjf) 
and wanted u)-a naiObcrkof cdkes Of | 
sedition, with the belp^df’a forged' 
passport has been ai major v«f»bar- 
rassment for the Kashmir poHce and 
the intelligence agencies operating 
in the state. It,is believed that Ta-' 
jamul Islam, who had beeasn.‘hidiBg 
for the last one < year haft fkri to « 
“Muslim” country in ther middle of, 
October. „,i i 

Mr Islam began his career in poli¬ 
tics as an activist of,,therrj|kfwing' 
Jaamat-e-Islami in the edrly, &ven- 
ties and organised'the party’s <youth 
wuig. It is believed thatuhe..wah < 
unhappy with the retent develop-' 
raents in his party atfdiitsuscrmned 
relations with the Jaamat-e-Islami.' 
Once a confidant «f the elders irt<he i 
Jaamat, Tajamul bad fallen ;,fit)m 
grace when he challenged thelntoral 
validity” of contesting elections/ Hfe 
maintained that Kashmir was a dis¬ 
puted territory and by contesting' 
elections for the state Assembly- Or 
the Parliament, one would only 
strengthen India’s hands. > 
InitiaUy, lie had succeeded in get-* 
mig the party -en-his etda-Iurtothe > < 
ilders soon disagreed whhJ^im.apd 
won over the fupporf^of ^t^e-y,ojuth 
wing which had supported 
[slam. Within i(»(eek,s, Ae, IjT.jSpl^t 
ind most,of the youth'members 
joined the elders ,in,the,|i{arty, and 
ormed a separate youth wii^g: the 
5hooba-e-Talaba,,Tajanwl Islanv W 
eft wi^h about IS members- 
Official sources ,are still* ii^I,- 
ipped about how he pcc^qed, in 
ying low fpr a year anitihen ac'quir- 
ng travel documents tq,flee Ipi^ia 
v^heivhe was wanted by the police {of 
inti-Indian activities, .fute^t 
ants have already been issued 
igainst him under the States Piiblic 
Safety Act A few months ago., ^ 

It is still not clear where Tajamul 
igs taken shelter. According to some 
ources, he has fled to Ii^, after 
etting a visa from the„]branian 
mbassy. Others claim that he is 
robably in Soudi Afablk y^re 
nother former leader of the ITT, Dr 
^yub Thakur Is 'l|v|h|' Iif{e|Ug^‘bo 
ources cla^n that; qtter,it |9, con- 
Irmed yrbere ufsra'.MS 

iken refuge, exirs^ph ,,09 
ought by the ext^n^ sdi^ 
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Ijdnic Wanghchuk 
BHgTAH - 

Reaching Out 


Ajjipve tp^estQBUsb diplomatic ties 


B hutau’,s first independent exer¬ 
cise in bilateral diplomacy be¬ 
gan last April. A high level Bhu- 
taoese delegation went to Beijing to 
talk it into solving the outstanding 
border issue—Bhutan shares a 

500km border with China. This was 
the first official contact between the 
.> t wa . c eun tries..since.l9S&-when Bhu¬ 
tan, in the wake of the Tibetan 
uprising put its border trade under a 
ban. 

The significance of the diplomati-; 
move can be appreciated if it is 
recalled that Thimpu has at present 
full-fledged diplomatic relations only 
Vldtta' New" Delhi, Kathmandu and 
Dhaka and that according to Article 2 
df ihb 1949 treaty between Bhutan 
and indias“ the government of Bhu¬ 
tan Agrees tobegufded by the advice 
of the government of India in regard 
to its external relations.” It is also 
interesting to note that Thimpu will 
be the venue of an international 
conference of sorts in May 1985. The 
foreign ministers of South Asian 
countries will meet there to prepare 
the business schedule of the seven- 
nation 'summit conference which 
Dhaka is expected to host towards 
the end of that year. 

In‘more respects than me, this 
would apparently qonftm that Bhu¬ 
tan 1ms Ppmf^ of age. |lt no longer 
talfes'its cue.fronCo{h^s elsewhere 
for makiimeny vital mlicy decisions. 
Other inoicaaons auQ~ niggest that 
Thimpu^ Ifitant onjak^ the initia¬ 
tive to open as many v^dowa to the 


world as possible. Whether the exer¬ 
cise is being made in the perspective 
of the 1949 treaty, however, remains 
to be seen. 

Bhutan’s efforts to form diplomatic 
relations is a sign of its self- 
confidence and Its desire that it 
should not be taken for granted. But 
Bhutan has made efforts to maintain 
a balance in its ties with its neigh¬ 
bours because of geopolitical consid¬ 
erations, India., has done a lot, die 
1949' treaty notwithstanding, tu en¬ 
courage Bhutan to come of its chrysa¬ 
lis. What Jawaharlal Nehru said dur¬ 
ing his visit to Bhutan in 1958—he 
had to trek for five days to reach 
Thimpu—would illustrate the point. 
He said “Ouf only wish is that you 
should remain an independent coun¬ 
try, choosing, your own way of fife 
and taking u;q the path of progress 
according'to your will." New Delhi , 
also sponsored Bhutan’s membership 
to the UN arid the Colombo Plan and 
gave thq kingdom liberal economic 
aid for its development programmes. 
Bhutan has also discarded its feudal 
system mainly due to the endeavours 
of King Jigme Dorji Wangchuk, 
father of the present King Jigme 
Sin^e Wangchuk. 

Though young, Jigme Singye can 
m depended upon to appreciate that 
it pays in the ^ven context tp hasten 
.slowly while dealing with others 
nbjrpAd. Particularly those who have 
reason to disturb the political and 
strategic Equilibrium in the sub¬ 
continent. 

Moll OmUartM, takuUa ' ^ 
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Selenium aultide Lotipn 

Dandruff can cause you acute prol)lems. 
Including social embarrassment, secondary 
infection, pimples, blinking, even loss of 
hair! Mere soaps & shampoos can't treat it. 

SELDAN does—effectively. With Selenium 
Sulfide, U.S. Pharmacopoeia—the formula 
prescribed by most Doctors, worW-wide. 


And SELDAN contains SLS. 

Wash Dandruff away—the SELDAN way. 
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: To get e discount of Re.' 1 on eyery 60 ml bottle » 

: IqS of SELOAN; Just tick mark ( J ) the applicable • 

{ answers to the few questions below. Then cut ; 

I ' this entire box and hand it over to the Chemist/ i 

f Store St the time of purchase. They will charge { 

I you Re. 1 less. 2 


1. Who will actually use this bottle of Seldan? i 

Male/Female. 

2. What is the user's age-group? 

' Below 18 years/18-25/25-3S/35-50/aboye 50. 

3. What is the user's family income per ihonth? 

Below Rs. tMO/ Rs. 1001 -1500/ Rs. 1501 -2500/ 
Above Rs. 2500 p.m. 

4. How long has the user been suffering from Dandruff? 
Less than one yeor/l •2/2-3/3-5/over 5 years. 

5. What has the user been so far using to control 
Dandruff? Soap/Common. Shampoo/Medicated 
Shampoo/Selr^n/Any other lotion/Housahokf remedy. 

NOTE TO CHEMI8T/8TORE: To the customer 
. . presenting this cutting with tick marks, plaase give a 
discount of Re. 1 on seldan 60 ml bottle The Company 
- will raimbursa to you Re. 1 plus 10 Raise at handling . 
charges. « 
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PHAflMACEUnCALS LTD. 

Tituvsnmiyur. Msdras 600 041. 
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The tivo-wheeier industry is I 

* V ^ 

* $, X * * 

W ill the two wheelers boom id 
the country last? The question 
iS'Cilready haunting the market Jead 
eris and the lay investors alike The 
pre-1982 boom in the Mvo wheeler 
market, when the premium ran to as 
much as Rs 6,000 in some centres 
with the waiting lists of pi^ime mov 
ers, such as Baiaj Scooters running 
to around ten years, i^ovei Pre 
miums have slid to rock bottom 
levels and waiting periods have been 
’educed tb only six months 
“You need not wait for more than 
SIX months now to buy a Bajaj Che 
tak scooter against foreign exchange 
remittance quotas,” says a local scoo 
ter dealer This has been made possi 
I ble following a rise in the number of 
|l licences for new units and huge 
* expansions by the existing com 
panics Altogethei 41 units have 
been licensed to produce scooters 
motor cycles and mopeds Againsr 
the present licensed capacity of 1 89 
million vehicles per year, new units 
have been given permits to manufac 
ture another 1 8^ million vehicles in 
1984 86 If all these ^re eopvaintedjb 
indusuaal licences, the total dapaiitisr 
at j^e end of 19^S wqaSijiie^^^ee 
mitfioti vehicles 

cle for every 250 people By 199^ 
one out of every fifty people in the 
country could hope to own ^ two 
wheeler However, going fey tit® 
duction figmes in 1983 84, of 7 67 
lakh vehicles or }tist 14-per cent of 
t^d total available capacity, it is 
unlikely that such a capacity can be 
sustained 

A number of failures are expected 
to occur in the two wheelei market. 
According to one section of the im 
dustry, only companies which had a 
market share of at least ten per cent 
last year can alone hope to stay 
afloat Which means that only five or 
six large companies can hope to 
flourish with a few more thriving on 
the fringes The only way out is the 
export market Even here, the going 
may not be smooth, as Japanese and 
Italian manufacturers have already 
flooded the European ?mcWie Amet 
lean markets In West Germany, a 
traditional exporter of two-wheelers, 
two large companies, Knedler and 
the Zundapp Werke (the lattaadtaav- 
ing a technology tie-up witirttBe' 
Indian two-wheeler company Enfield 
India Etd) have folded up United 
Buttes and some European Economic 


burning: ^ *5, 

Community countms have tosoned 

t PKPtectipfljisnt w (jdiut but the 

forcing 

miW) iliek for gteenar pastures m 

'i^xBtioe m tha JAkid 
policy, thpse giants 
<havdwrtt&ed the'diUliai^ markets 
Then tie ups with Indian manufaC 
larftwb yeats have led 
Jo the unprecedented boom in the 
two wheeler industry iq the country 
The tie-ups have been advantageous 
to the iorergn, coUabot^tors They 
have an assured domestic demand 
within India and can also hope to 
b 4 ^k (O' the export markets 
with v^icies of the same quality 
pi »n,lndi 4 a fraction of the 

cost it they were to be produced in 
Japan or Italy or any other advanced 
count! y The Indian manufacturers 
too have much to gam They can be 
assured of a definite export mar¬ 
ket- in fact, many of the collabora¬ 
tion agreements with the Japanese 
and Italian companies contain a for 
mal clause or an informal under 
scapptn^ Ui^lt a'part of the Indian 
would be bought back 
‘gdnerail^ take two 

a finan¬ 
cial and equity pMtioi|^Qn varying 
between 23 4iciv2^ Pl^fu^ent of the 
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A PraitBat-Sport lf meped 


•JapMew 

and Germans'y q*cffW^giPfifdi 4«e8 
from technoiogy.u^^flHwN^il® nil 
these tie-ups have rejuvenated die 
two-wheeler sector, it has meant 
glooijif or the thriving local ancillary 
indusevy as Japanese companies ar^ 
insisting on imports of Japanese 
anciliary equipment or tie-up with 
Japanese ancillary companies for 
parts The automobile ancillary 
manufacturers association is seeking 
government support to bar or reg¬ 
ulate the Japanese invasion 
bf the three Japanese Companies 
that have entered into tie ups with 
the Indian companies, Suzuki, Yama¬ 
ha and Honda, the first two have 
already marketed their vehicles The 
Madras based Ind Suruki’s lOOcc 
class motorcycle reached customers 
in^Sfrijr September and is doing very 
well with orders booked for the next 
three years The Yamaha Escorts 
motorcycle Rajdoot 350cc super¬ 
motor-cycle came to market early 
this year and is yet to make much 
headway The third Japlilie^'d com 
pany Honda Motors is yer to put out 
its vehicles from the Indian factor¬ 
ies ,The company hoalised agree¬ 
ments with two Indup fwo wheeler 
manufacturers^ Kinetic Engineering 
of the Flrodiaf GMup^makers of 

i mna Mopeds and jierp ^cles of the 
lunjale Greupn-latei'Iket year for 
looters and 
metor-eycles'TheodtbrTCreign mod 
^s.TntSDducekl'iQ‘the middle of this 
ytlsr^jK of Chamundi mopeds of the 
Kteht» group, manufactured under 
(;p!laboration with the Freit;:h auto 
moSb^ giant Peugeot, the Silver Plus 
niOped, the Erblorer, S Qfrcn totorcv- 
cle, the B&AEalcon -from mogalore 
(from Enlwtld.JbfdiJilHdgf technology 
agreement ^with the now defunct 
Gefman mo'tilr cyBe fixwi,2undapp) 
the PL-17ft i cppters of Andhra 
Pradesh &S^sra.44nuted, a state 
government ;Cmderitll^i|Kg and the 
Vespa of the LtAia machines both 
under coUajipraAbn whli Piaggio^ an 
Italian firm, the originat collabor¬ 
ators of the Baia^jSbbpters Ltd 
The existing motnifacturers have 
also fallen in introduced 

newer models is£v^ surprisinriy 
etrong market Nm^le among them 

-Snetic^5^ 

, moped ’frtW Sfi)Haihlhi(tSClaytot|Cof 
VST group »a«dH lihe Bajaj 
motorcycle frolu the Baja] Scoq^fi% 
Banwlore plant When the bubvie^ 
really bursts, quality alone wilL%ll '' 

m -^ 
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A leddingfofeign exchange earner in India 
is an industry that thinks first of people. 
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> A Lozenge lor the Common CoM 

T he next time you have 
a common cold coming 
on, try sucking a zinc- 
gluconate lozenge. If suck¬ 
ed or dissolved in water, 
zinc-gluconate has been 
found to act faster than 
conventional antibiotics. 
However, those witli 
bacterial infection or with 
i history of respiratorial allergies are unlikely to be¬ 
nefit. Commonly used as a nutritional supplement, 
zinc-gluconate has a bitter taste. So, if it'staken on an 
empty stomach, it can cause nausea and also temporarily 
alter one’s sense of taste. 


Insulin for the Heart, too 

I nsulin, long regarded as 
the wonder-cure for di¬ 
abetes, now comes to the 
rescue of cardiac patients. 

Apart from controlling fhe 
blood sugar level, insulin 
makes the heart beat more 
powerfully while slightly 
depressing the heartbeat 
rate. Thus the need for 
oxygen is reduced, while improving the blood circula¬ 
tion. This allows the diseas^ heart to recuperate. 

The heart’s ability to pump out blood increases 
proportionately with the level of insulin in the blood. 
Such high levels of insulin can safely be used, provided 
the glucose level in the blood is kept stable. 
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Lambskin Helps Babies 

L amb’s wool helps prem< 
ature babies gain 
weight. A recent study 
published in the British 
medical journal, the Lan¬ 
cer, reveals that those pre¬ 
mature babies who were 
nursed on sheets of lamb’s 
wool gained more weight 
than those lying on cotton 
sheets. Lambskin has other uses too. It helps insomniacs 
and those suffering from arthritis. 

A Brain Killer 

i igraine could cause 
brain damage. A 
team of scientists in Eng¬ 
land recently conducted 
an experiment on 19 pa¬ 
tients who had suffered 
from the disease for more 
'than ten years. The sub¬ 
jects were required tq do 
such things as read and 
recite rapidly a colour name printed in a contrasting 
colour of ink, randomly calculate sums of various 
•combinations of numbers and press buttons in quick 
response to flashing lights. 



Orange Juice Cures Kidney Stones 

O range juice can help 
cure kidney stones, 
according to Dr Charles 
Pak of the university of 
Texas in Dallas, USA. Dr 
Pak discovered that potas¬ 
sium citrate, which is 
found in citrus fruits, 
blocks the crystallisation 

of calcium salts, which are _ 

responsible for causing most of the kidney stones in the 
urinary system. Orange juice works well in people with 
abnormally low levels of urinary citrate, which inhibits 
the forming of stones. But, a worq of advice: one 
would have to drink a quart or 1.14 litres of orange juice 
a day to get enough potassium citrate. Warns Dr Pak, “It 
contains calcium and sugar, which may raise urinary 
calcium.” Then, there might be other problems. 





Stop Worrying 

M ore than 350 years 
ago, Williarti H|jrv<»y . . 
suggested that pain, plea¬ 
sure, hope or fear dis- , 
curbed the psyche. But the ^ 

idea has been the subject 
of a detailed inquiry only 
in the past 20 years, when 
it was discovered that 
many people suffering 
from heart attacks did not have a damaged heart muscle 
but had acute, psychological stress. >Among the indi¬ 
viduals prone to heart attacks from an overdose of 
mental tension is the aggressive, ambitious businessman 
who never relaxes. Hi^ levels of mortality were also 
found among men of low education and with little 
money. Job dissatisfaction and the so-called loss of 
autonomy appeared to create a “high stress-no-exit” 
condition. The study further showed tHat workers trou¬ 
bled by the occupational paradox of considerable de¬ 
mands but little or no latitude in decision-making were 
also prone to heart attacks. 


Vaccine for Hepatitis-B 

A genetically en¬ 
gineered vaccine 
against the fatal liver dis¬ 
ease, hepatitis-B, has been 
developed by a team of 
scientists under the direc¬ 
tion of Prof. Kenneth Mur¬ 
ray, head of the deparb 
ment of molecular biology 
at Edinburgh university. A 
large number of people in Britain and America contract 
the disease simply by injecting themselves with dirty 
hypodermic needles. Doctors, nurses and laboratory 
assistants have more chances of contracting the disease 
since they frequently come across infected blood, 
serum and saliva samples. But, although there are an 
estimated 170 million persistent carriers of the infection 
in the world, the illness is relatively unComdidh 
Europe and North America. Suxvta Qinoupadhy«yft 
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P admini Kolhapure’s 
career is being ruined 
by none other than her 
father who is her business 
manager. If only Mr Kolha- 
pure had not interfered in 
her career and prevented 
her from signing the films 
she wanted to, she might 
have been in a comnian 



Padmini Kolhapure: misguided 


ding position. Says a pro- 
'ducer who has made two 
films with her, “Mr Kolha- 
pure doesn’t understand 
how films are made these 
days and still insists on 
interfering. He makes a 
fuss over her price and 
refuses to understand that 
his daughter was not 
where she was once.” Are 
you listening, Mr Kolha- 
pure? 

N othing seems to work 
out for Sarika. Her 
films have ceased to 
attract crowds, and all her 
boyfriends have walked 
out on her. Sachin and 
Mithun Chakravarchy 
seem to have forgotten 
their ‘good days’ with Sari¬ 
ka. Karan Kapoor, who 
had a torrid affair with 
Sarika is back in Bombay 
from England where he 
was despatched to by his 
father Shashi Kapoor prob¬ 


ably to help him get over 
his infatuation with Sari¬ 
ka. Sarika is still to get 
over her Kamalahassan 
obsession and is madly in 
love with him. “My man 
will come back to me,” she 
says with tears in her eyes 
and hope in her heart. As 
for now, her only bed- 
mates are ill-luck and mis¬ 
fortune. 

S ridcvi would not have 
reached where she is 
now, if Rekha had only 
learnt to behave well and 
not fume at everyone and 
everything around. 
Rekha’s bad days started 
when during the making of 
Asha Jyoii produced by 
Kovai Chezian, Rekha re¬ 
sented the presence of 
3 ome Bombay film journal¬ 
ists who were invited by 
the producer. Chezian 
tried to reason with Rekha 
but she in turn turned her 
wrath on Chezian. The 
other producers in the 
south rallied around Che¬ 


zian and they started look¬ 
ing around for another 
heroine. Producer G.A. 

Seshagiri and director K. 
Raghavendra Rao redisco¬ 
vered Sridevi who was 
dumped after her first 
Hindi film Solve 
Saawan, which was a disas¬ 
ter. Her second film Him- 
matwala was a resounding 
success and the gate to 
wealth and stardom was 
opened to her. 

S uccess it seems has 
clouded SridevPs vi¬ 
sion. On screen, she is 
mostly half-clad and talk¬ 
ing obscenity. Some of the 
scenes in her forthcoming 
films are incredibly vul¬ 
gar. Noticeable among 
them is a bathroom scene 
•with who else but Jeeten- 
dra in Balidaan. Sridevi is 
apparently enjoying these 
roles, otherwise why 
should she when she is at 
the top and can dictate 
terms and roles? 



%^ishnuvardhan who is 
w posing a challenge to 
Rajkumar's supremacy in 
Kannada films is being , 
harassed by fans of the 
politician-filmstar. The 
pressure has become un- - 
bearable for Vishnuvar- 
dhan who is now planning 
to turn to Telugu films. 






Sarika: lonely and lost 


Vishnuvardhan: harassed 


S ilk Smirha it seems has 
now decided to go in 
■for some respectable roles 
both on screen and off it. 
Recently crowds watching 
the shooting of a film in 
Vijaya Gardens, Madras, 
was surprised to see the 
sex bomb in khaki uni¬ 
form, trying to look like a 
police officer. “I can’t tell 
you how proud and happy 
I am to do this role. It is so 
refreshing to do a diffe¬ 
rent type of role. Don’t you 
think I look better in this 
outfit?” she asked coyly. 
Her fans would disagree. 

And on 2 November she 
took time off from her de¬ 
manding schedule, put on 
a saree ^ter a long time, 
and cut the ribbon to inau¬ 
gurate a branch of the 
State Bank of India, at 
Chinmaya Nagar in Mad¬ 
ras. Sex, success and Silk 
Smitha, always go 
together. 
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BOMBAY: It was a beauty contest with 
a difference. It was not held in a city 

I but in a tribal village. The beauty 
contest was not for women but for the 
cows. At Keranjavan village, 35 km 
from Nasik, the tribals and landless 
labourers who live below the pover^ 
line are given loans to purchase Gir 
cows under the Integrated Rural De¬ 
velopment Programme (IRDP). The 
tribals are given cows at 50 per cent 
subsidy. In appreciation of the villa- 
gertf love for cows, the Bank of Baroda 
organised a beauty contest for the 
cows with ‘IRDP Sundari’ title to be 
given to the best cow. In the final 
contest, 29 cows participated and the 
cow ‘Lakshmi’ was adjudged as the 
‘IRDP Sundari’ of 1984. Its proud own¬ 
er, Mr Machar Bucha Gangarde. deco¬ 
rated Lakshmi with flowers and col¬ 
ours and took it round the village in a 
procession —Times of India (Juveriya 
Mujtahdi, Bombay) 

VELLORE: Bathroom slippers have 
also found a place in the list of mate¬ 
rials used for copying in examinations. 
An undergraduate who appeared for 
the history examination of the Insti¬ 
tute of Correspondence Courses of the 
Madras university held at the Govern¬ 
ment Muthurangam Arts College here, 
came to the hall wearing new slippers 
with the achievements of King Harsha 
written on them. However, the invigi¬ 
lator caught him using the material. 
Another person was found using a 
shorthand manuscript containing 
answers. Some candidates copied from 
printed notes ahd handwritten mate¬ 
rial. In all 14 cases of malpractice were 
detected at this centre —Hindu (N. 
Mohan, Bangalore) \ 

KAHPUR: It was e grave with a differ- 
enqe. The buried object whs not a 

SURd«r>-S apMmnr ISM 
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corpse but a well-wrapped Dunlop 
bed. A group of hooligans who had 
looted furniture and other valuables 
I from shops, had dug a deep pit and 
I dumped a well-wrapped Dunlop bed, 
’ covering the grave with clay. A similar 
I case was noticed recently in Idgah 
} colony where a huge iron almirah was 
I buried in a big, freshly dug grave— 
* Hindustan Times (Satya Swaroop 
Dutt, Jamshedpur) 

DELHI; What are TV sets doing in 
Super Bazar’s stationery department 
in Connaught Circus stacked away in a 
corner? Enquiries reveal that vanous 
managerial employees replaced the 
worn-out parts of their own sets by 
filching from those on display at the 
Store. Other staff members followed 
their example. The sets were offered 
to customers at huge reductions. But 
there were no takers —Hindustan 
Times (T. Pakshi Raian, New Delhi) 

BOMBAY; A conman, who posed as an 
influential film producer and had 
allegedly duped several filmstars, was 
arrested here on 28 October. Man- 
junath Vithal Kamath, a commerce 
graduate from Mangalore, had reg¬ 
istered himself as producer and signed 
several top stars by paying them 
nominal amounts, although he never 
made any film. He would offer to get 
telephones installed in their homes 
and collect huge amounts as advance, 
by posing as a top official of the 
telephones department. His recent vic¬ 
tims include Nutan and Padmini Kolh- 
apure’s mother —Deccan Herald (B. 
Ajiandi, Bangalore) 

NEW DELHI: A woman helped the 

E olice in a South Delhi colony to arrest 
er husband because he had aided a 
mob of hooligans indulging in arson in 
•a market. As shopkeepeis of the area 
called in the police to help arrest the 
man, he tried to escape by first run¬ 
ning into his home and then going by a 
backdoor to his sister’s house in 
another area. His wife rang up the 
police station and sought release of 
her servant who had been arrested. 
She then informed the whereabouts of 
her husband, whose action had “re¬ 
pulsed” her —Deccan Herald (S.N. 
Murthy, Bangalore) 

BURDWAN: Nine policemen, includ¬ 
ing one sub-inspector, found them¬ 
selves perched behind bars here re¬ 
cently on charges of misappropriation 
of ration commodities worth about Rs 
70,000. According to fhe deputy super¬ 
intendent of pohce, the commodities 
belonged to the police ration store. 
Three of the accused were still 
absconding—Times of India (Neena 
Jandiai, Bombay) 

pnzt fto 30 for or«y grvon flrit 
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In the words of Mohammed Ali, 
she (Mrs Gandhi) could float like 
d butterfly and sting like a bee... 
You never recovered from her 
htmg but It was equally hard to 
recover from her smile—Dom 
Moraes in Bombay 

Mrs Gandhi was a leader of excep¬ 
tional couiage, of daring, of en¬ 
thusiasm, of many skills. But she 
was d leader without goals, with¬ 
out reflection—Arun Shoune in 
India Today 

Can you remove caste from your 
mind? 1 dm not a reformer. I am a 
puliticidn—NTR, when asked if 
caste was a factor m the expan¬ 
sion of his cabinet, quoted in 
Hindu 

The Congress is not a party It is a 
conglomeration of people hang¬ 
ing around to get seats. Half of 
them wiU go away if they don’t 
get tickets—Menaka Gandhi, 
quoted in Indian Express 

This Congress(I) is slowly turning 
into an Aiun Nehru or Fotedar 
Congress—Shyam Sunder Moha> 
patra, former AICCI) general 
Secretary, who was recently ex¬ 
pelled from the Congress(I), 
quoted in Telegiaph 

If there is an arms race, there is 
only one runner—India—Zia-ul 
Haq, when asked if a bilateral 
non-proliferation treaty would 
end the Indo-Pak arms rate, in 
Newsweek 

My great problem is that I really 
don’t know what my role in life 
is—Prince Charles, quoted in In- 



I would love to make a hundred] 
every match—David Gower 3 
Hindustan Times 






ASSAM FEONTIERTEA LIMITED... 


PROMISES 

FULFILLED 




Speeih of Mr Surrendra Paul,Chairman 
Assam frontitr Tea Ltd, at the 
Seventh Annual General Meeting held 
on September 21 1984 at Talap Assam 

Mr ^urreriiira Paul 

I wckome you to th« Seventh Annuel General Meeting to consider and approve the Annual Report and Accounts for the year cntled 
March 31 1904 

rhe year 1983 84 has been a good year for the Company and we have fulfilled the promises made In my first speech on December 17 
1482 Our turnover now is Rs 31 crores the crop has increased from the previous year s 49 14 lakh kgs to 111 64 lakh kgs - 
an increase of 12 6% — and the Board has recommended a di tdend of 36% 


I ' 


ProHls Re|uvenale 

The crop ind puces ol 
Tea increased giving us a 
sudden spurt in profits in 
1983 84 The immediate 
task for the Management 
was to utilise these 
increased funds fur the 
long range benefit of the 
Company It was 
necessary foi our General 
Manager apd Managers 
to gear up ihcir human 
resources towards vast 
development work which 
has nevtr been done in 
the let Industry in 
general and mure so in 
Assam Frontier They 
rose to the occssion and 
massively repaned 
renewed and added plant 
equipment machinery 
tractors and other 
facilities to ensure a 
sound future for this 
Company The 
expenditure made this 
year will give us a good 
return tor msny years to 
come so even in the lean 
years it shall be a 
profitable Company 
In the Plantations oKd 
leas have been 
reiuvenated vacancies 
have been infilled large 
areas have been planted 
out with new Tea and the 
up keep and maintenance 
of the Gardens have been 
brought up to high 
standards I ractors and 
agricultunl inif lements 
hive bet i idded Roids 
have been improe ed to 
handit irre isid traffic at 
oesor vth cle 
raainttninci ost spttJ 
up leaf n ovemint and 
redi (1 r lie leal damigt 
The fat t ines are being 


modernised and 
streamlined to enhance the 
quality of Tea handle 
more crop ind to reduce 
the cost of manufacture 
Complete rene wal is in 
progress with substantial 
repair renewals and 
addition of plant and 
equipment such as 
Rollers CTC Machines 
and Driers 

Long neglected repairs of 
bungalows of Staff 
Assistant Managers and 
Managers and Medical 
Staff are being m ide to 
put them back in good 
condition 

Hundreds of labour 
houses have been 
renovated and upgiaded 
to specified or better 
standards to improve the 
living conditions of the 
Workers This work had 
been lelt unattended for 
the last several decades 
and besides what has been 
done much more needs to 
be done in the coming 
years And we are at it 
Water supply sanitition 
and general amenities are 
also being upgraded to 
the best standards 

Future Assured 
In my first speech 1 had 
promised to bring the 
ability and managerial 
skills of APCEJAY to this 
Company V%e had set out 
to prove that with our 
know how old 
Companies with poor 
track records could be 
estnted to good health 
and lecomc market 
kaUers When 1 became 
Chairman the price ot 
Assam I rentier shares 


was Rs 9 50 and today it 
IS at least foe r times that 
price The credit for ihis 
situation rcitainly goes to 
the people who ire 
actually running the 
operations — we are there 
to piovide leadership 
The torecast lor 1984 85 
IS good if not better than 
last year because the year 
started with belter prices 
we continue to incrcise 
crop and our produt I mix 
has been further 
improved We will still 
continue to modernise 
re pi ice and buy new 
machinery and extend 
areas under Tea 
It IS because prospects 
continue to be good that 1 
want to again point out 
that inspite of efforts by 
individuals and various 
Tea Associations to get 
relief for this Induslrv 
from the Central and 
Slate Governments 
nothing has been 
achieved as yet 1 would 
request the Assam 
Government to take a 
serious look at the 
following urgent 
reejuirements of the Tea 
Industry 

1 T u build houses required 
for the Tea workers 
from their own funds 

or to increase the 
subsidy to equal the 
cost of constructing 
houses today 

2 To reduce the 
Agricultural Tax so 
that Income I sx ind 
Aitnculunl Tix 
together do i 1 exceed 
the tax paid by othe r 
manufacturing 
companies 


3 To return the land 
acquired under the 
Land Ce ilinp Act to 
e nable the C ompanies 
to exit nd ireas under 
lea 

The initiil team pul 
together from the Boird 
if Directors to the 
Gem ral Maiiagir and 
Minigets ( smpiny 
Secretary and 
Ac ounlants continues 
and having worked 
together an invituabli 
leim spirit has been 
e lat lished 1 want to lake 
this occasion to thank 
thi ni and the Staff and 
Workers for having done 
a good |ob and I wish 
them far greater success in 
making this an excellent 
Company 

Caparo s Non Resieienl 
Investments 

Fxcept for Tea the other 
investments of the Caparo 
Croup in India have not 
borne fruit yet EKorts 
look the matter to the 
Bombay High Court and 
It IS still pending there but 
we hope that a favourable 
view will be taken by the 
Court so that this very 
worthwhile scheme of 
Non Resident Investment 
can go ahead for the 
benefit of the Indian 
Corporate structure 
Meanwhile the many 
things brought out over 
the controversy have had 
w ide repercussions and 
many of the things 
Mr Swraj Paul spoke 
about have now become 
widely accepted 
1 Shares purchased from 
the floor of the Stock 


txchanges should bi freely 
transferred without any 
interference from the 
Company managements 

2 The accountability of 
Management to its 
shareholders must 
greatly improve 

3 To manage for 100% ol 
the sh irt holders 

Apeelay Looks Beyond 
Profits 

There is considerable 
debate about how to 
measure thi pcrfoimanct 
of a Company Very often 
BOT lOM LINE 
performance has been 
considered the beginning 
and the end of good 
management At 
APEEIAY we find this 
method rather narrow 
We apply several criteria 
total production quality 
of product sales 
turnover repairs renewals 
and maintenance of plant 
and equipment and 
Plantations in this case 
cost control profit and 
the future development of 
the Enterprise By these 
criteria we have come a 
long way to make Assam 
frontier a good Company 
— our efforts are now 
concentrated in making it 
an excellent one 



Note This does not 
purport to be i report of 
the proceedings of the 
Seventh Annual Cicneral 
Meeting 






VARIETY/Sundayweek 


BEGINNING 2 DECEMBER 1984 BY AMRITUL 




- . *W€8 (18 Apl^^~14 May) This 
gp^TJUS week the st&rs are particular- 
m favourable for artists and 

Jk^a^SQ sportsmen. Those con- 
BaWaP^ nected with the arts are likely 
to receive rare recognition while sports¬ 
men will achieve their cherished goal. 
This Is also a lucky week for 
professionals but businessmen should 
carefully scrutinise all documents before 
entering into new contracts. 

Good dates: 6, 7 and 8 
Lucky numbers: l. 5 and 8 
Favourable direction: North-east 


HO (18 8inM|p14 Seyteai"^ 

Those employed in gbv- ' 
ernment concerns are likely 
KhW 1 come in tor severe critic- ^ 
ism from their employers. In . 
spite of your sincere efforts most of your 
problems will remain unresolved. Do not 
lose heart for better days are just round the 
corner. On the domestic front a close 
relative may suddenly fall sick/ Check 

extravagance 
Good dates: 2, 4 and 6 
Lucky numbers: 1, 3 and 5 
Favourable direction; East 


;!Fv' 

’ {• '•* vihir4||^ 


14 Thi6vT&4 Mm of;, 

mixed fortunes. Business',^ 
men are^advised not to make 
lsp^3^^,hit\^'^fhv^stments as there -: 
r are chances of incurring losses. A word of J 
caution for those In service: steer clear of l-j 
arguments with your employers. Friends i 
and relatives will keep you busy through- i 
out the week but do not mix business with ^ 
pleasure. Keep a sharp eye on your health. i 
I Good dates; 2, 5 and 6 
Lucky numbers: 5. 6 and 7 j 

Favourable direction: South-east < 




TAURUS (16 May—14 June) A 

lucky week lies ahead for 
most of you. The efforts of 
businessmen and profes¬ 
sionals will be crowned with 
success. On the financial front some of you 
are likely to gain property or money 
through inheritance. At home, your chil¬ 
dren will do extremely well in their annual 
examinations. Your health too will improve. 
However, this is not a good week for love 
and matrimonial alliances. 

Good dates: 3, 4 and 5 
Lucky numbers: 2, 3 and 9 
Favourable diraction: South 


VIRGO (15 Septamber—14 
October) This is not particu- 
ley larly a good week for profes- 
sionals; if you have plans to 
charige your job, postpone it 
by a week. Businessmen should be di¬ 
plomatic while dealing with their partners-. 
a.id customers. Financially, this is not •a" 
bright period, check^extravagance. Lovers 
should avoid arguments. Keep a sharp eye 
on the health of your children. Avoid ; 
speculative ventures. 

Good dates: 4, 6 and 8 
Lucky numbors: 4, 6 and 8 
Favourable direction; North-west 


CAPRICORN (IS January-14 
February) If you are in love 
I ^ and intend to get married this 
\ is the opportune moment to,, 

J dps-Q.-pnancially, thisisalso ‘ 
a good period and the .right.time to repay 
most of your debts. On the domestic front 
'■■yoon'childreB. wHI-.provide you with the 
'necefesbtV'Insplratidn td “erntjark on new 
and challenging ventures. However, your 
health , will trouble you throughout this 
week, ' I 
Good dales: 3, 8 and 7 
Lucky numbers: 1, '2 and 5 
Favourable dlrfctlon: East 


GEMINI (15 June—14 July) 

This week professionals 
W should avoid arguments with 

I / colleagues and super- 

iers. Businessmen should 
also be wary of deception. On the financial 
front there are chances that some of you 
may Incur heavy losses. Your health will 
add to your worries this week: be extra- 
careful about your diet. However, the time 
IS extremely good for lovers: you can go 
ahead with marriage plans. 

Good dates: 2, 3 and 4 
Lucky nuijibers: 5, 6 and 7 
Favourable diraction: South-west 


LIBRA (IS October—14 
November) This week friends 
and relatives will be ex- 
tremely helpful to you do not 
ignore the advice of an elder¬ 
ly member of the family. Professionals and 
businessmen will make steady progress. 
The domestic front will remain peaceful. 
Your financial position will also imprrve 
during this period. This is also a lucky 
phase for lovers. However, keep a sharp 
eye on your health. 

Good datos; 3, 5 and 7 
Lucky numbars: 2, 4 and 6 
Favourable direction: South-west 


S QUARtUS (is Febniary-14 
larcb) Stellar influences: 


Marcb) ■ Stellar influences'; 
make this an extremely lucky 
ySSE6»X < week for all of you. Artists.'{ 
and sportsmen will be rS: .'i 
' warded for their efforts. Those in govern- ' 
ment servli'e ,are likely to be proiiqoted'; 
while businessmen .will bag a nuniber of 
lucrative contracts. Economically, most of ', 
ydu are likely to gain money or property, 
This IS also a. 900 C|.'ph 9 fee' tor love, and 
mStfimphy. ' ■ 

.l»QOd dam:,2„ 7 and 8 
Lucky numbort! 3, 4 end B 
Favourable diraction;.,^outl) 


CANCER (15 July-14 August) 

This is a week of mi> ' 
fortunes. F-ofesc on 
should be ca^^riul while de 
ing with the‘r .-upe-'iors : 

the financial front you may have to borrow 
money to tide over this lean period. Do not 
neglect your health as this may lead to 
complications. However, this is a good 
week for students, politicians and doctors. 
If you are In love, this is the right time to get 
married. 

Good dates: 5, 6 and 7 
Lucky numbars: 2. 3 and 4 
Fivoorabla diraction: West 


SBfi SCORPIO (IS November-14 
! December) Do not get dis- 

./r tu'^bed by small problems 
■'f- that crop up this week for ■ 
' y you will be able to weather 
,muC,i Cl ii. Financially, you will run into 
rough weather if you do not check your , 
extravagant habits. However, the time is 
favourable for those in service: a promo¬ 
tion cannot be ruled out. A pleasure-trip 
towards the end of the week Is in the 
offing. 

Good dates: 3, 4 ar\d ,8 
Lucky numbars; 2. 3 and 9 
Favourable direction: North 


PISCES (IS Ma^14 ApMU 

rj^^^X Thls week-„you may fatwl 
financial proUems: you wWl 
^■4 ' hbve to draw on youf rfttl 
sources to’ overcome Utid 
problem. .Do not indulge ipany spegijtetl^te 
ventures. On the domestic front a closf 
relative, iriay suddenly fail dick, adding t< 
your financial bUrdeh. The time is also m 
for those in loye: misundpr^ndiiTOs mat 
occur. Hbwdver, your health will "dhovi 
definite signd dl improvement. •- : 
Good datei: 2, 3 anc)'6 
Lucky noniiben:' i, 5 afid' 9 ' 
fatN^bia diraction: North 


FortbotebomonUie2nd,3nl,i5ihand7Uiii(anyiiMmth; . - 

You are energetic, resoiffodful and Intelligent. You are forceful in'ydUr arguments bnd haVd the kind o'f drive that spurs succes^ 
executives to greater helgi^. You have a taste fnr music and the fine arts and get along well In your relations with others. Some 
of you ntake good singers. But wnat is Immensely hermful is that you tend to lose vour composure in moments of crisis. 


•WmST »-« pawtibw 1H* 



Pereofwfirty ^us 


BY SHAMLU DUDEJA AND CHAMPAK BASU 

Witsharpener 


(hJ'x T -w' w /' 

g' 


^ 'v-s,-' («)--■■'■■'X 


'•'ThesKtiBe of a famous person can be spelt out in the 
maze above by proceeding from the start and moving on 
to any adjacent letters without backtracking. The clues 
given below may help: 

1. He was an ugly, snub-nosed, paunchy little man, Who 
talked a lot and did littl^. 

2. Ail we know about him is gathered from the writings 
of his friends and followers; he wrote nothing. 

3. His father was a sculptor and his mother a midwife. 
For a while he tried his hand at sculpting. For the rest of 
his life, in his own words, he was a midwife of thought. 

4. He showed an utter disdain of the so-called wisdom of 
his times, nearly 2,500 years ago. 

5. He was condemned to death by drinking hemlock, 
which was the Athenian method of capital punishment 
at that time. 

Give yourself points according to the chart: 

Without any clue (within a minute) 30 

Without any clue (longer than a minute) 26-29 

'WlWfitsl ’ clue 21_25 

With second clue 16—-‘20 

Third clue 11 _ 15 

■Fourrii clue" 6 _10 

Fifth clue 1—5 







•l-VoMv '1 
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; Whaf s in 9 Wotti? 

The English nrprd PANORAMA contains the names of 
' Six heathen gods in order: PAN, ANO, NO, RA, RAMA, 
'AMA 


Quizbizz ' 

.( ; i* - 

' A dealer id Norfolk, England, ha<l a-shipment order for 
' 100 herrings. He had only 99 in sto^. How many 
.'herring^ short ..was he? 

: 1) 1 2) none 3) 11 4) 33. 



Edward is shorter than Ali. 


Bambi is fatter than Chintoo. 


Dinoo is tali 'and thin. • - 

-a 

Ali is on Bambi’s right. 


Who’s who? ' '' 


Shape Sleiuth 


mm 


How many triangles do you see? There are more than 
you think. So keep counting; you have a whole week to 
count I 


Figure 



Arrange ^numbers 1 to 1? in rows of three, in the 
foBowing dia^am, in such a manner that the sum of 
each nw is 27. ■ 








































Fn the pieces together to spell a cooimon six-letter 
word. 


Blankagrams 


Fill in the blanks with a pair of rhyming words to 
natch the clues The first one has been done for you 
I An independent palm free tree 

I A num float _ _ 

1. A serious breaker __ _ 

I The mam source of energy_ _ 

>. A dim-wit seabird _ __ 

). A sandy beauty -__ 

^ A healthy con^ _ __ 

1. An hour^ass bather __ _*__ 


Quidctliiiik 

Look at the two words 1) reconnaissance 2) conces¬ 
sionaire 

What IS common between them? 


Shape Sleuth 



This map of a fea gai^den has been divided into tl 
eparate sections The garden manager wishes to have 
runing done In four seiftions only, such that none of the 
actions have comtnon borders How did he do it? 


You might think that the earthworm is the lowlksi; w 
creatures in the world, and iS itbt capable of mii)^ 
leammg But scientists at the University of Midiigan 
were Able to teach worms to crawl through a series of 
very difficult mazes What is more, when these worms 
were cut in half and each regenerated into two wcmny, 
both the new worms were also able to follow the same 
mazes that the original worm did 


Wftsharpener 

Samir and his friend Ranvir went on a holiday to the 
seaside, and while they were there, Samir collected a 
whole heap of shells Some were plam white, while the ■ 
others had markings Back home, he began sorting out 
his pile, putting the white ones into one tin and the ones 
with the markings into another The ones he had not yet 
sorted out he put into a third tin, hoping to complete the 
job the next day Unfortunately, his little sister decided < 
to be helpful, and while Samir was away at school, she : 
labelled the three tms for him But, alas, she labell^ 
each one of them wrongl 

Samir was quite angry and was about to scold his sister ' 
when Ranvir distracted him by saying that if Samir gave ' 
him one shell from the tin marked 'unsorted’ he would 
be able to tell the contents of each tin ! 

How did he do it? 


Word Power 

All these peculiar sounding words are a result of two 
common words being telescoped together For instance, 
BATH and MATS when telescoped may look like 
BAMATTHS Can you figure out what the words givep 
below are’ The numbers in brackets give you the 
number of letters in each word 
SCHOOLAIR (5, 5) 

PELOWBOWER (5, 5) 

FIDOOTIOL (4, S) 


Solutions to last week’s Teasers: 


Block Buster 
H 

A O 
Z L S 
Y E T E 

Words formed HAZY, 
HAZE, HALE, HALT. 
HOLE, HOLT, HOST, 
HOSE 

What’s in a Word? 

CATER, CRATE, 
REACT, TRACE 

Figure it out 

1) 8 cubes will have 3 faces 
painted, 12 cubes- 2 faces 
painted, and 6 cubes, 1 
face painted. 

2) There will be one cube 
at the centre with no faces 
painted. 

3) i The centre cube will 
need 6 and only 6 cuts to 
separate, so, 6 cuts are 


needed to separate ell the 
cubes 

Quick Think 
A forest fire 

Personality Plus 
William Shakespeare. 

Think Again! 

Some examples: A 4 
quick as a race horsg, g 
dart, a falling star, a blfi^ 
a cloudburst, a beam 
light and so on ' 

Wit Sharpener 











VARIETY 

* Chess 


; ,v 


AnguntytMii (Btodi} to mov*. 


vartMion or ttw Sicilian waa all thafaga, but 
It haa recantiy boon autibring wttharawal 
lymptoma through baing ovar-onylyaad, 
particularly from mo whita aUo. 

It la thorafora raffoaMng to aoa noW' 
idaaa boing Injactad into Black'a vaina, aa 
in tha following gama. What Impraaaaa ma 
la tha oarofraa abpndon and tlmplleity of 
Black’a plan. Maanwhila, howevar, ona 
cannot but foal a twinga of ooncam about 
Whlta’aapparontuncpncamat thaataam- 
roilor baing driven through hia front dMr. 
White: Jonaaaon. Black Angantyaaon. 
SWIIan Oefanca - Pailkan Variation. Rayk- 
lavlk 1964. 

lauM IM1B4 2N4aa imcs 

9^^ ibiR 4 NkI> M.ICB3 

BN-QBSN^ 6N(4M«P-Q1 
7B-I(B4 MU 6B^ PuQia 

BfMO IMUM IOBkN IbiB 

11N-QB B-4CN2i7 

AH tha thaoratieal attention cantraa on 11 



Jonaaaon (Whito) 

... P-B4. Black'a idea la to propara for thia 
atrlka aoainat tha centra. 


BBNxNi'/QxN 

14M)B4 RhMI 

Not'worriad ^ IB RxNP DhQ or IB.Pi^P 
MCBI',- 'I- ’i" ; 

164-0 O-lll 100Mt2 ' 

17NaR MU. 

Whlta appoara to hWa everything under 
control, «ut now gala carried away. - 

IBRaPTI MM 1BM-K9 MM. 

20flM6.. .BrB < BIQxB MOI 

UnHka hie opponent not diatractad by tha 
aoant of atwy pawna. Black gata on with 
hla ptah. 

22<»-<M PuQB 20N-a4 MU 

24RXR RkP 2BRaR+ Ib^ 

2iMM OMORAM 

Intending 26 :.. BxP 27 QxB QxQ 28 RxQ 
R-OB-i- & fhBI P-K7 30 hHO whan White 
can atill aoldior on, but an unpleasant 
aurprlaa lurka in the wings. 

26... ' Mar 27 AcQ M16+ 

26RaaigM. 

MICHAEL STEAN 


.Bridge 


Twaiva pairs competed over three 
waakanda to datarmina tha Britlah team' 
for tha Olympiad in October. The leaders 
at tha finish ware Stanley and SmolskI, 
ShanUn and Coyla, Dixon and Sllvaratona, 
Roaa and Shaahan. Tha first two pairs 
ware chosen according to plan, and Rose 
and Shaahan wars salactad in view of their 
axparianca. J. Armstrong will be tha 
youthful captain. 

ThIa deal from tha last day had an 
Important effect on tha outcome; 


Dealer West N-S vulnerable 
^QJ74 

♦AKQoes 

r6A94 

9663 M A — 

K9763 c #101 

J ® ♦ 101 

Q108 ^ Ax? 


10864 2 


#AK1082 
# AQ J 


♦ 10 8 642 
#K76 


A • I 

‘ ' .t 



Pour out of aili North-South pairs p#yad 
in Seven Spades. Two made it bacauee 
West lad a heart (after hia partner had 
fatuouaiy antarad the bidding), and two 
whan, after a diamond to tha ace, a; 
diamond ruff find a round of trumps, thia 
'situation was raached: !, .. 


' '♦Qj7' 

♦ iTosa 

♦ A94 

♦ 96 6 u 4t — 

|!L976 vV E ?|§854 

♦ 0108 S ♦kTB 

♦ AK8 
5aqj 

♦ J 6 3 .'.s 

Now If South la allowed to a^p>through 
a trick with the Jack of hearts (as ha was), 
ha can dlscaflhtwo clubs, play ace and 
another apactk, ruffa diamond, and cross 
io tha ace di clubs; the dommy Is now 
high, i 

The British team is atrppg and sxperlan- 
ced but will find it difficult to finish near 
the top when so many4eama, aa a result of 
tha faeblanoas of the' administrators, will 
ba playing incdmprahanslble aystoms. 

-TERENCE REESE 


I QUESTIONS 

1. Who said before his execXifi a 

sharp remedy but a sure one for all ills?" 

.2. Only four cricketers have played a 
hundradTest matches. Name them. 

3. Name the world's largest island.. 

4. In astronomy, what are the collap$ed, 
bitrnt-out stars, invisible, because their 

, tremendous gravitational fields do not 
I atjdw light to escape, called? 

5. .President Abraham Lincoln was 
■ assassinated white , he was watching a 
; play. Name the play. 

6. What Is the collective QqUn for apes? 

1 7. Name the sun-religion which origin- 
' ated In Pei^ia and proveef very appealing 
to Roman soldiers. 


Quiz 

8. Charlie Watts, Bill Wyfhan, Brian. . 

Jones and Keith Richard wete^'u- o.. " ' 
five musicians who formed a farhbu^ ^d 
tremendously successful rock grolip in ' 
the 1960s. Name the filth and most 
famous of the group. ' 

9. How is Alexei Maximovitch Peshkov 

belter known as? [ 

10. Who in the Ramayana was the^^n, 

of Pavana an{f Anjana? - 

'11. Roger Bannister was the figg man'to ; 
run a sub-four #iinute mile. VlIbtHwas the^ 
first to do it iri exactly fourjjrtHDutds? „ 

12. The Ngu^m is the current ol' 
which country? 

13. ' The foil, th4 epee and the sabre are 

used in which .sport? i 

14. What is ascorbic add? 


'uosioqqi HbJBQ It 
■uBiunuBH Ol- 
A)poo uiixsyv '6 
* sauois Buiiioy 'e(£X '■< 666 er '8 

“ uusiBJUJiyv t: 
i * . -sseupMejMS y 'g 

- Visn^ moijaujv Jno g 

« ' ’8|ot()|dBtq V p 

pueiueejo 'G 
'ejpu|.'|d jensBAeo nung pue 
seipui ISBM em lo pAon enilO‘PUBiBua 
^0 HooXoguoeo' puB AajpMOOUjioo';; 

•gBieiBU JBIIBAA JIS I 
SNiMSNV 

































DELHI DIARY 


Multi-problems 

T he multinational drug 
companies manufac 
turing multivitamins sud¬ 
denly found themselves 
depiived of profits to the 
tune of Rs 40 crores m 
August 198^ The cabinet 
ministei, Vasant Sathe, 
was ill and (he then minis 
ter of state for chemicals 
and feitilisers. Ram Chan 
dra Rath, made a commit 
ment on the flooi of both 
Houses of Parliament that 
he would curb the profits 
of the multinational drug 
companies so that multivi¬ 
tamins would be available 
at a cheaper price What 
Rath did was to take 
advantage of Section 
14(C) of the Drug Price 
Contiol Oidei (DPCO)and 
Older that the “marktip” 
price foi multivitamins be 
reduced till then, diug 
firms had taken advantage 
of the DPCO, which allows 



Kam (handia Kalb «u(ini of his own poliiv 


5 a markup between 60 and 
j. 100 per cent over the 
manufacturing cost ("mar¬ 
kup” IS the price allowed 
over manufacturing cost to 
cover packaging, forward' 
ing, commission to retail¬ 
ers and profits) Till Rath's 
order, a cent per cent mar¬ 
kup was being allowed' 
Rath agieed with the de 
partment o^drugs officers, 
who recommended on the 
files that only 60 per cent 
markup was sufficient 
I he Rs 40-crore loss shook 
the multinationals The 
tremors started by them 
affected Rath on 4 Novem¬ 
ber 1984, when he was 
dropped by Prime Minis¬ 
ter Rajiv Gandhi Had 
Rath listened to Arun 
Nehru and Arun Singh, he 
could have lemained in 
the Congress! I) But as a 
Janata Party leader, he 
certainly has cieated mul 
ti problems for the ruling 
party 


Good Men, 

Bad Men 

T he new super general 
secretaiy of the Con 
gress(l), Arun Nehiu, has 
set a new criterion for 
partymen according to 
him, the party’s candi 
dates’ list will not include 
"scamps ” In his first press 



Vnin Nehru 


conference at the AlCC(I) 
office on H November, 
Arun Nehru added 
“scamp ’ to the political 
lexicon No one had used 
the expression before, so 
not many newsmen re 
ported this “Scamp,” 
according to dictionaries 
can be used to desciibe a 
person who is a tascal, a 
tiicky fellow, a highway 
lobber or one who goes 
V abodt idly Wo do not 
^ know which meaning Arun 
^ Nehru had in mind, but he 
5 said that there was no 
i place for “scamps,” either 
sitting members or “non- 
sitting” members—there 
by implying that theie 
were some “scamps’ 
around him He desciibed 
the selection procedure as 
a “weeding ooeration’ 
and emphasised that 
“goodness” would be the 
only criterion It is 
heartening to know that 
only good people will be 
selected by the party 
headed by Rajiv Gandhi 
and dominated by Arun 
Nehru Only if they had 
been at the helm earlier, 
“scamps” could have been 
avoided 


Hindi or 
Hindustani? 

T he Hindi speeches of 
Prune Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi have pleased the 
oi thodox protagonists of 
the national language But 
It has created problems for 
his partymen Sanskritised 
Hindi IS not understood by 



< haran Singh 


most Hmdi-speaking peo¬ 
ple Hindustani, an admix¬ 
ture of Hindi and Urdu, is 
popular The speeches of 
Rajiv Gandhi are original¬ 
ly written in good English 
and thereafter translated 
by the renowned Hindi 
poet, Srikant Verma.MP, 
who IS in the publicity 
wing of the Congress(I) 


Chaudhary’s 

Symbol 

T he DMKP leader. Char 
an Singh, is known as a 
person who wields a whip 
within his party The for¬ 
mer Lok Dal symbol (a 
farmer with a whip in 
hand ploughing a field 
with a bullock), which is 
now the Dalit Mazdoor 
Kisan Party’s symbol, is 
too symbolic Apart from 
the whip. It has a man and 
an animal No other party 
has such a complete sym¬ 
bol. In the case of the 
Congress(I) only a “hand” 
IS used The Janata has a 
tarmei carrying a plough. 

0.£. Mautiuddht 


WNMV 2 a OOmuMt l«4 































FcH'SQinepeoide, 
the hunt £(»* oilcan mean 
deep trouble. 



fJffshoriMjiilIinnat Botn/wu Mij^h rsnitieh-nsk Biivin(Ss.o\j)nj\P(l 
bvth(‘fJi>vns((i(ingl)/()i\ oiilonSajjorV'ikds A /ossni\f[f'(fl)v Ul's 
twlormmlr ixilii} foi 


tion, Hindustan Copper Mines, 
or the Rs 1000 crore Nalco pro¬ 
ject — the biggest ever rover in 
India. For thermal and atomic 
power plants — like Nagaijuna 
Sagai, Korha and Kaipakkam. 
Or even the adventnrc-puckerl 
Antarctica cxiiedilion. 

As man’s quest for progress 
takes him out into the high seas, 
tothedepthsof the earth, the icy 
reaches of the South Pole ana 
even the frontiers of space, IJI is 
with him all the way. 


When disaster struckONCC’s mammoth 
project at Bombay High, HI loo worked 
round the clock, clearing documents to 
pay out a colossal US 65 million dollars in 
record time. 

It is th is response to meeting challen ges — 
Ijacking projects where the risks are high 
and often immeasurable — that has led to 
UI’s innovative policies in key areas of 
development. 

In the search for minerals — with covers 
for the gigantic Neyveli Lignite Corpora¬ 


Serviced by professionals in 473 offices 
all over India, advising and settling 
claims with rare efficiency —• whether it’s 
lor an illiterate farmer or the chairman of 
a miilti-crore project. 

All bec ause UI is sensitive to 
tieople's needs, their dreams 
and life’s bewildering 
uncertainties. 

UNITED INDIA INSURANCE CO. LTD. 

(A subsidiary ot tbe General Insurance Corporation ol India) 
24, Whites Road, Madras 600 014 



Everyday, somewhere, 
we’re making security a certainty. 


UM-1474 








Buy only this pack. Because 
genuine Krackjack is never 
sold loose. Never. 



















The creation of the Dream Machint. 


The design classic 


G 

ESCORTS 



Japanese custom stresses harmony of design as being intrinsic to life. And this 
fact underlies the Yamaha approach to motorcycling. 

And when such design principles are combined with Escorts' innovation and 
experience, the result is the creation of the dream machine — the Rajdoot 350 cc 
motorcycie. 

The design is a classic in motorcycle manufacture. The chassis holds the system 
together in a seamless unit of great strength, capable of withstanding severe 
bending forces Ail this is made possible with computer-aided stress analysis The 
total effect is a design blending sleekness and lightness with strength 

Undeniably, the Rajdoot 350 is rated as one of the "most powerful, fastest 
accelerating, best handling, surest braking 350 cc motorcycles in the world" 

On India’s roads today, there are thousands of proud owners in over a hundred 
cities. Enjoying the freedom of the dream machine 


RWDOOfr» 

The ejEdffing Dream Mochlne. 

In collaboration ivith Yamaha of Jopon. 



Available in two shades — 
Flamboyant Red and Peacock Blue 


* e-speed transmission for acceleration to outstrip any Indian road-vehicle * 7-port torque induction system with reed- 
valves for 60% more horsepower than any other 350 cc bike * Yamaha-patented Autolube to ensure right oil-petrol 
mixture for any engine speed • Extra-large doubleleading-shoe drum brakes for superb braking power. * Fully a^ustable 
suspension to soak in the road bumps 












Oive them the 

Colgate Ring of Confidence [ 


Regular brushing with Colgate 
gives your famiiy dean, fresh breath,strong healthy teeth. 
That’s the Colgate Ring of Confidence. 


This is how Colgate's trusted formula 
works for you every time you brush; 


Bacteria grow in food particles 
trapped between teeth, causing 
bad breath and tooth decay. 



Colgate's unique active foam 
reaches deep to remove 
odour-causing food particles 
and decay-causing bacteria. 


Regular brushing with Colgate 
gives you clean, fresh breath 
and strong, healthy teeth. 


Make sure your family brushes with 
Colgate after every meal. 

Stop bad breath, fight tooth decay. 

.Xalve them the Colgate Ring of Confidence. 
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\CUPKV 

combines colour with good sense 


Now that you know how to 
choose the right set,here’s 
how you use it correctly. 

1. It is advisable to prefer wooden 

cabinets to plastic cabinets to / 
avoid fire hazards. ' 

2. Unplug the set when not in use , 

for the same reason. \ ^ 

3. Don’t put the set so close to a 
wall or furniture as to block 
ventilation. 

4. Never expose the set to rain or 
moisture. If moisture does get 
into the set, ask for help to 
avoid fire. 

5. Viewing distance should be a 
minimum of 8 to 10 times of the 
height of the screen. 

6. An inferior Tuner or a defective 
Antenna or Cable can cause *snow' 
on the screen. Ask your dealer to 
do ihe needful, if you observe this 
defect on your set. 

A good eoloiir TV from the people 
who make good colour TVs. 

Here’s a final bit of gopd advice. 

Choose a Konark Colour TV. 

State of the art technology with 
components from Samsung, South 
Korea and Grundig of West Germany 
contribute to make some of the finest 
Konark Colour TVs in the market 
today. 

Take one home today. Switch it on 
and you’ll see for yourself how we 
comSine colour with good sense. 




Colour TVs. 

The best in sight and sound technology. 


Konark Television Limited 

(A Govehiment of Orissa Enterprise) B2 & B3 Industrial Estate, Bhubaneswar-731 010. 


A ready reckoner on 
how to choose and use 
a colour TV set. 

Before making a down payment for an 
expensive colour TV, take a closer look 
at what you are paying for. 

If your initial decision on the set you 
choose is erroneous, then there's no 
looking back. It could be a costly 
mistake. Konark TV shows ypu how 
to avoid it. 

Every genuine colour TV must carry 
a stamp of quality conforming to 
DOE standards, guaranteeing safely 
and good performance. 

Is the picture quality clear and 
crisp? To check crispness, observe the 
letters displayed at the bemnning or at 
the end or a programme. The letters 
should not be hazy. 

Check if objects in the picture have 
natural hues and colours. 

Make sure that the over scanning is 
within limits so that a part of the 
picture is not lost at the edges. 

Most modern sets are designed to 
provide a full picture within a few 
seconds of switching on. 

Turn on the sound and see if it is 
well-balanced. 

Servicing, over a period of ten 
years may just cost you the price 
of the set itself. So, insist on a 
service contract and make sure that 
the manufacturer has a well-equipped 
Service department with trained 
Engineers. 



Hi S'-/ 


















CMYOUTASTE 


iHHUiyyaaacLM 


BETWEEN 
DEPENDENCE AND 
SELF-SimCIENCY? 





Remember PL4807 
Remember how the bread taeted? 

It didn't have the taste that cornea from Indian eeeds 
ope n i n g their eyes on Indian aoU. erowliM with Indian 
wteKlam rains, and itpenlngunoerthc Indian tun 
The taste of aetf-tuffldency The taste officedom from 
dependence 

Agriculture In India Is not Just a aource for fixxL 
It's the most Impxtant economic activity 
Because 76% of our population directly depends on It 
Because It supplies vital raw materials to major 
Industrlea like textiles, sugar and tea. 

And that’s why we sowed the seeds of aelf-sufflclency 
early 

The supply of good quality seeds has increased from 
S9 lakh quintals In 1961-88 to 57 lakh quintals In 
1988.64 

The supply of subaldlaed fertiliser has increased from 
8,94,000 tonnes In 1961-68 to 7 million tonnes In 
1983-84 The bcUldes for Irrigation have (ocieased 
fiom 88 ndllton hectares In 1960-51 to 64 million 
hectares in 1983-84 

Agrtcultural credit has Increaaed to Rs 4,600 mores 

diabursed In 1963-84 through the 34,000 braitches of 

nattonahaed banka in rural areas 

Farmers get support prices, so they don't have to sell at 

distreaspdees 


And because of all these, we have harvested a whopping 
160 mllUon tonnes of ibodgralns In 1968-84 as ag^nst 
a mere 60 million toimea in 1960-61 
An avenge growth rate of 8 6% which Is higher than 
the rate of our population growth 
And higher It better be 

To achim this will need a relentless effort to keep 
our aMcultuial output growing fiteter than our 
population 

We need a nation-wide, co-onUnated, long-term effort to 
Cmdofffiunlnes from visiting our doors again 
And this Is possible only with a strong, united Central 
Government 

Anda BtronA united Central Government is possible 

only by the Con^ss (IX 

The Congress (1) Is the altemattve to hunger and 

poverty 

Only the Congress (I) can kera your dinner plates full 
Your vote can make ^ the iHaaencs 
Between plenty and poverty 
Your vote for the Congress (I) 





INDIA COULD BEYOOT VOTE AWAY 

FROM PLENTY OR POVERTY. 
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OPINION 



Mothe r of t he Nation 

T he special issue (Maityr, 11 
November) was worth preserv¬ 
ing No other magazine could give us 
such a detailed account of the events 
that took place on ^1 October The 
photogiaphs which appeared m this 
issue were also excellent Kuldip 
Nayai’s article, I am Ashamed Today, 
was the best among them all The 
gruesome assassination of Mrs Gan 
dhi has come as a great shock to 
evervone iii this country India has 
suftcred an irreparable loss, both in 
terms of dynamic leadership and 
proper guidance, and the world has 
lost a mature, distinguished 
statcspeison and an astute diplomat 
One may or may not agree with her 
style of functioning but she was un 
doubtedlv a leader par excellence 
tven hei adversaries admit that 
there is no one to match her calibre 
in the countiy 
Kliui steed Ahmed, Patna 

• [he special issue on Indira Gandhi 
was an excellent, timely and a rich 
tribute M J Akbar’s Dateline was 
really heaitrrnding Kuldip Nayar’s 
article tevcals his inner conflicts We 
are all ashamed, the assassination is 
an act of treachery and cowardice 
Aiun Kumai, Calcutta 

• The special issue gave us a blow 
by blow account of the events that 
took place on 31 October The photo 
graphs of the late Piime Minister 
from her childhood till the last jour 
ney, were also very attractive With 
her having been violently snatched 
away from our midst by a group of 
conspirators, the countiy has been 
thrown into a flux The courageous 
heroine of India is no more 
Faizia Iqbal Hena Patna 

• The special issue on the assasssina 
tioii of Indira Gandhi was simply 
superb The coverage with 

photographs to match, was excellent 
Dateline and Kuldip Nayar s article 
deseive to be translated into all the 
Indian languages But I missed a 
photogiaph of Feroze Gandhi Sun 
uiY should have spared some space 
toi It 

Shahid Akhtar, Chapra 

* The coverage of Mrs Gandhi’s 
assassination and the events follow 
ing It weie excellent Her death is an 
iiiepatable loss to the country 
Shiibhabrata Bhattacharya’s article. 
Haw the End Came, was heart 
rending 

Bibek Sen, Kalyan Nagar 



• Words cannot describe our shock 
and sorrow at the brutal assassina 
tion of Mrs Gandhi There is no place 
for violent politics in a democracy I 
wonder if we have any right to be 
called ‘civilised ’ Karl Marx was 
quite right when he said that ‘reli 
gion IS the opium of the masses ’ If 
there were no religion or caste, we 
would not have witnessed this grue 
some spectacle 

Smita Natang, New Delhi 

• Indira Gandhi was a woman of 
action She was always willing to 
leai n and to seek advice In her were 
embedded the qualities of Motilal 
Nehiu, Jawaharlal Nehru and Mahat 
ma Gandhi The whole world holds 
her in high esteem Now our only 
hope IS Rajiv Gandhi 

Prabha Menon, Calcutta 

•The world has lost a great leader 
Mrs Gandhi’s assassination has 
orphaned millions in India and 
abroad She was not only a Prime 
Minister, she was a loving mother 
•Arunabha Bir, Midnapore 

• The head priests of Sikh religion 
should have immediately excom¬ 
municated Satwant and Beant Singh 
after they shot dead our beloved 
Prime Minister, Indira Gandhi For 
petty offences Zail Singh and Buta 
Sin^ were excommunicated but the 
two killers escaped unscathed The 
head priests should realise the grav¬ 
ity of the prevailing situation 

Lr Col S K Mushran (Retd.), 
Lucknow 


• 31 October 1984 was the blackest 
day in the history of modem India 
Kuldip Nayar’s assertion, “I am 
ashamed today” aptly brings out the 
mood of every average Indian Such 
acts m the name of religion should be 
condemned by one and all 

V N Narayanaswamy, Madras 

• The assassmation of Indira Gandhi 

was shocking As a tribute to Mrs 
Gandhi, here’s a couplet from the 
great Urdu poet, Iqbal | 

Uazaaron saal Nargis apm be noon 1 
pe roti hai, * 

Badi mushkil se hota hat chaman 
mem deedah-e~war paida 
Mukhtar Ahmed Fardeen, Calcutta 

• Millions have been orphaned 
Antndya Kumar Chakraborty, Cal¬ 
cutta 

• It remains to be seen as to how 
Rajiv Gandhi checks the evils of 
religious fanaticism and ethnic vio¬ 
lence which are growing so fast in 
our country—something that his 
mother could tackle with consider 
able tact 

Pradip Roy, Rupnarayanpur, 
Burdwan 

• Can the nation rely on a system 
where the intelligence setup fails 
repeatedly^ A thorough shake up 
should be carried out nghtaway 

M R Guru Murthy, Dona Paula (Goa) 

• One wonders how the civilised 
world could be so cruel and kill such 
a great leader The opposition should 
share part of the blame for the 
tragedy They never made any sin 
cere efforts to solve the Punjab 
problem 

Prabal Guha, Calcutta 

• If we love Mrs Gandhi and want her 
soul to rest in peace, then we should 
get to work immediately for the 
betterment of our nation, ditts fulfill¬ 
ing her desires We should work to 
make India the most prosperous na¬ 
tion of the world 

Sbivroop Basu, Calcutta 

• It IS difficult to identify the 

assailants of Mrs Gandhi Beant 
Singh and Satwant Singh were mere 
agents A few days before her death, 
h&s Gandhi had said that there was 
no way out for India than to remain a 
democracy She disapproved of 
Beant Singh and Satwant Singh 
being kept out of her security, saying 
that India was a secular country. Yet 
she was repeatedly criticised as a 
killer of democracy and instigator of 
communal disharmony ,, 

SK Mazumdar, Malda, West Bengal 
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Mrs Gandhi was a brilliant speaker 
larming audiences all over the 
florid. She was a woman of innova¬ 
tion and action. It was she who 
steered the country through rough 
weather and made it a mem^r of the 
elite Nuclear Club. She also handled 
I'he Assam and Kashmir crises with 
remarkable skill. 

N. Seshadry, Tiruchirapalli 

• India has lost a great leader who 


strived for socialism, secularism, 
communal harmony and national in¬ 
tegration. She was praised the world 
over for her leadership, governing 
the world’s largest democracy for 
nearly two decades. The great lady 
will undoubtedly be immortalised by 
the people of India and the world. 
She was like a mother to the masses 
and it would be very appropriate to 
call her ‘Mother of the Nation.* 

K. Chidanand Kumar, Bangalore 


Sikhs are Not Anti-nationals 






SikiM affected by the rectal riels la a rcfagK caev in Ddhi 


a The murder of Mrs Gandhi has 
dealt a severe blow to the nation. But 
the aftermath was no less heinous. 
Jabina, Nalanda (Bihar) 

a The assassination was a cowardly 
act and should be condemned. But 
the riots that followed put the entire 
nation to shame. Sikhs from Kashmir 
to Kanyakumari have been attacked, 
as if they were anti-national and 
terrorists. Have the people forgotten 
the sacrifices made by the Sikhs for 
„ the country’s independence? There 
|is hardly a Sikh family which has not 
'suffered in India’s wars with Pakis¬ 
tan and China. Have the people also 
forgotten that Sikh gurus laid down 
their lives for the protection of the 
Hindu religion. May I ask why wasn’t 
the entire Hindu community held 
responsible for the assassination of 
Mahatma Gandhi? An entire com¬ 
munity cannot be blamed for the acts 
of a few lunatics. This is not justice, 
this is not secularism. 

Kanwaljit Singh, Calcutta 

• The murder of Mrs Gandhi is 
shocking but much more shocking is 
the news that innocent people have 
been victims of loot and arson. It is 
J^ually disturbing that an inexperi- 
need man has been named as the 
^*rime Minister of this country. 


Dynastic rule should be discon¬ 
tinued. Let the intelligentsia of the 
country wake up and put an end to 
the manoeuvres of people like Arun 
Nehru, Fotedar and Dhawan. Reli¬ 
gious bigots, vested interests and. 
power mongers cannot rule a 
country. 

R.D. Purantar, Davangere 

* Our Sikh brothers must admit the 
fact that they have lost the confi¬ 
dence and regard of their fellow 
brothers by their own act. The state¬ 
ments, the requests and appeals, 
which they put forward now, should 
have been issued immediately after 
the assassination of Indira Gandhi. A 
lot of bloodshed could then hav^ 
been avoided. The delay creates an 
impression that statements conde¬ 
mning the murder of Mrs Gandhi are 
being issued now to protect their 
Sikh brothers because they are 
directly affected. 

Atul K. Aggrwal, Ambala 

• The brutal attack on the Sikh com¬ 
munity after Mrs Gandhi’s assassina¬ 
tion reveals that Rajiv Gandhi has 
failed as an administrator. He has no 
right to rule the country when he 
cannot protect the minorities. 

Sajjan Singh, Koderma 


• The assassination of Indira Gandhi 
is the work of a ‘foreign hand.’ Coun¬ 
tries like Pakistan, UK, USA and 
Canada are eniburaging Sikh terror¬ 
ists. The government should be wary 
of such countries. 

T.S. Rao, Visakhapatnam 

e At a time when a nuclear holocaust 
is constantly threatening the very 
existence of the world, Mrs Gandhi’s 
exit has made the situation all the 
more precarious, for she relentlessly 
fought against all these evil forces as 
a chairperson of the Non-Aligned 
Movement. In the 21 October issue, 
Sunday published the article. The 
Crisis of Indira. It should now pub¬ 
lish an issue entitled The Crisis of 
India. 

Shyamal Gupta, Burdwan 

• In the calendar of Indira Gandhi’s 
life, the date of Sanjay Gandhi’s 
death should be 23 June 1980 and not 
as mentioned. 

A.S. Banerjee, Calcutta 

The error is regretted—Editor 


Why Blame Hindus? 


I n Dateline,(11 November), M.J, 
Akbar assumes that the Indians 
are fooling themselves with the myth 
that they are non-violent. The events 
that followed Mrs Gandhi's assa<> 
sination cannot be taken as sufficient 
evidence for such a conclusion. 

The attack on the Sikhs, thou^ 
initially led by Hindu fanatics, vir¬ 
tually took the form of arson and 
looting by anti-socials and lumpen 
mobs. They took the advantage of the 
anti-Sikh sentiment. These anti¬ 
socials cannot be identified with the 
Indian masses. The terrorist activi¬ 
ties of the Sikh extremists are con- i 
fined to a small section of that com¬ 
munity. Thus it would be wrong to ' 
say that the Indian people are not 
non-violent. 

Anindyo J. Majumder, Calcutta 

• M.J. Akbar mentions that only 
Hindu mobs went on the rampage 
during the recent Delhi riots, leaving 
out other communities, like the Mus¬ 
lims. Mr Akbar ignores the fact that 
histoi^ is full of instances where 
Muslims have turned traitors hut 
instead adds that Muslim guards 
saved the life of Guru Gobind Singh. 
He should have cited some examples 
where Sikhs have sacrificed their 
lives for the sake of the nation; this 
should have put to shame those Sikhs 
who celebrated the death of Mrs 
Gandhi. 

Rajani Kanta Patel, Berhampur 
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INDIA COULD BE YOTIR VOTE AWAY 
FROM UNITY OR SEPARATISM. 



GIVE UNITY A HAND. 
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ve and Lust 


D uring my first year at college in 
England, the Regent Park Zoo 
arranged the first ever display of 
creatures which are best studied at 
night. The centre of attraction was a 
grassy mound on which thousands of 
glowworms had been assembled. It 
was g spectacular sight: a mini- 
, mountain aglow with slowly moving. 
jMdescentI green dots. There was a 
^.^erowd rouim this enclosure. As I 
tried to muscle my way to the front, I 
was gently pushed aside by a keeper 
to make way for celebrities. I recog¬ 
nised one of them, the scientist. Sir 
Julian Huxley, who was a professor 
in my college. The other a nondes¬ 
cript, podgy middle-sized man 
looked vaguely familiar, I had seen 
his photographs in the papers. He 
turned out to be H.G. Wells. 

A couple of years later Professor 
G.S. Marvin with whom I lodged, 
took me to have tea with H.G. Well’s 
son who lived close by in a lovely, 
‘‘ittle cottage through which ran a 
tream. I spoke enthusiastically ab¬ 
ut having met his father. He quicicly 
changed the subject. Professor &^ar- 
vin later admonished me for the /f ux 
pas. Anthony was H.G. Wells’ illemti- 
mate son through Rebecca West and 
hated both his parents. His mother 
he regarded with unconcealed con¬ 
tempt. After he migrated to |he 
United States he wrote his auto¬ 
biography. Although' Rebecca pre¬ 
vented its sales in England I was wie 
to lay my hands on a smuggled cdpy. 

I was amazed at Anthony’s portrayal 
pf her as an insensitive, .selfish and 
self-centred bitch. He was far more 
understanding of his father. 

Almost 30 years later I met ReUec- 
ca West at a writers’ conference in 
Edinburgh. She was a strikingly 
^handsome woman in her Sixties mth 
regal manners and a waspish tonghe. 

I had greatly admired her reporting 
of the Nazi trials and having met Her 
ex-lover and bastard son, was curidus 
to meet her. I was able to extract an 
invitation to lunch. She subsequent¬ 
ly cancelled it on the excuse that Iwr 
husband was unwell. 

Now we have the great man’s own 
version of his affairs (H.G. Wells in 
Love). Some chapters from the book 
have been published in Indian pap¬ 
ers but no one has bothered to analy¬ 
se Wells’ views on love and lust. 
What made Wells a compulsive forni¬ 
cator? After reading his cnnfesssions 

* am convinced he was never in love 
Ith anyone except himself. He calls 
It the lover-shadow which never 



leaves a man. When he feels the urge 
for lust he takes what is available. In 
a remarkably candid admission to 
Charlie Chaplin, he said: “There 
comes a moment in the day when you 
have written your pages in the morn¬ 
ing, attended to your correspond¬ 
ence in the afternoon and have no¬ 
thing further to do. Then comes that 
hour when you are bored, that’s the 
time for sex.” 

His first marriage ended within a 
year with his eloping with the 
woman who became his second wife. 
She did not particularly relish the 
kind of no-holds-barred sex that 
Wells was after. (He boasts of having 
broken two beds by his vigorous 
performance.; For a while he picked 
up with a photo-assistant, “a cheer¬ 
fully amoral and-already experi¬ 
enced young woman.” Then followed 
a succession of blue-stockings with 
literary pretensions including a 
young Australian who came to see 
him in her raincoat with nothing 
beneath it. Some like Rebecca whom 
he named “panther” because of her 
voracious appetite for sex. became 
pregnant (on the second encounter) 
and had m ho taken care of in a 



H.G. Wdb 


separate establishment, others per¬ 
suaded to abort and then got rid of. 
He admits that he developed a taste 
for “free, ambitious, self-reliant 
women who would mate with me and 
go their way.” At times Wells had 
three mistresses installed in diffe 
rent cities and had to use all his 
stamina to keep them satisfied and 
all his cunning to prevent them run 
ning into each other. Wells confessed 
to Somerset Maugham “the need to 
satisfy these (sexual instincts) had 
nothing to do with love." He suffered 
no sense of guilt: “I never get the 
slightest regret out of any of my 
sexual irregularities. They were 
amusing and refreshing and I wish 
there had been more of them.” One 
wonders why he could not satisfy his 
lust by simply going to prostitutes. In 
the long run it would have been 
cheaper and taken less toll of his 
nerves and time. It is evident that in 
his pursuit of women (he was more 
pursued than pursuing). Wells 
wanted love and admiration from his 
women without feeling the slightest 
obligation to give in return anything 
more than lust. 

Wells makes himself out into a 
randy he-goat. He was nothing of the 
sort. Many men (and women) go 
through their lives with as many if 
not more affairs but take great pains 
to conceal their peccadiloes. In this 
matter there is not much difference 
between the sexes. In short when it 
comes to human relationship, there 
is no such thing as “love till death do 
us part.” A new lover proves more 
lethal to an old love than the old 
lovers’ demise. 


We Want 


T his one comes from the Delhi 
University campus and is based 
on the two meanings of the Hindi 
word maang which can mean both 
demand and the parting between the 
hair. Students of a girls college took 
a procession to protest against living 
conditions in their hostel. They di¬ 
vided themselves in two groups. One 
shouted “hamaaree maangey," the 
second lot replied “puoree karo.”So 
they went round the campus yelling 
“give us our demands.” 

The procession wound its way past 
a boys college. The ciieerleaders 
shouted; “Hamaaree maangey." Be¬ 
fore the second batch ot girls could 
reply, the boys shouted back “sin- 
dhoor say bharo''~{fili them with 
vermilion powder). 

If you don’t get the joke, ask a 
Hindi-knowing friend. 
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Dateline/ m.j.a^ 


A hotel room in Pun: The manage 
ment of the holiday resort graciously 
put a VCR set m our room, and 
among the cassettes available for 
viewing was Esquire’s volume four of 
film songs starring the one and only, 
the greatest of the great, the hero of 
heroes and scourge of villains, the 
jriest of the angry—ladies and 
ntlemen, Amitabh Bachchan' It 
was impossible to resist the tempta 
tion to take a look at the myriad 
fantasies of a man about to launch 
his latest one I have been out of 
touch with cinema of late and there 
fore have not had the privilege of 
watching someone who could very 
well be the next minister of infoi ma 
tion and broadcasting sing, dance 
and beat up villains I had heard of 
course the famous song which Ami 
tabh himself had sung, Meie angnein 
mom tumhdrj kva Laam hat in the 
mle of a eunuch, but I felt that there 
nad to be more in Bachihan than 
After all one has to be properly 
prepared to deal with one’s future 
minister 

My first view of Mr H K E Bhagat’s 
potential successor was of him with 
the sexv Parveen Babi, singing 
Angrezi man kahte ham “I love 
you ’’Then he went on to descibe the 
different ways in which we address 
our loved ones in multilingual Inua, 
before he v/ent to the next number, 
the theme of which was a sequence of 
friendly rape with Zeenat Aman But 
as they say, I ain’t seen nuthin’ yet, 
pardner 

The next song was from Naseeb, 
and the imagination that must have 
gone into this was surely prodigious 
pressed like a Spanish bullfighter, 
iif.mitabh Bachchan emerged from a 
Wuge Campari bottle (it was nice to 
see Hindi films getting more sophisti 
cated, once booze meant only Vat 
69) This was not a solo number With 
Amitabh were Shatiughan Sinha (by 
the way, what happened to his poll 
tical ambitions^) dressed like a Cos 
sack and even attempting, to dance 
like one, and Rishi Kapoor imitating, 
very poorly, Charlie Chapbn (May I 
pass on a nice story^ I actually saw 
Rishi Kapoor in the flesh on a recent 
flight from Bombay to Calcutta A 
lady friend of his tried to pass on a 
copy of Norman Mailer’s latest book 
Tough guys don’t dance “I don’t 
read, yaar,” replied the honest 
mi^or) 

^After this hectic routine came a cry 
to God from the film Yaarana in 
which our hero wanted the Almighty 


to repair relations with an unnamed 
friend For some reason, the villain, 
Amiad Khan, was hiding behind a 
bush taping the appeal for divine 
Intel vention I was most intrigued If 
any reader knows why Amjad was 
doing such a thing will he or she 
kindly let me know’ 

Then came a song from the only 
Hindi film made in homage lo adul 
teiy, Silsila There was the stunning 
Rekha why doesn’t someone make 
Kekha a candidate’ My vote would 
go to her, and I would be delighted to 
see her as our honourable minister 
for information and broadcasting 
Rekha was clearly the high point of 
the cassette so far, a point leinforced 
by the dismal songs that followed 
from Kaaha (love song in Kashmir 
where hero and heroine changed 


It may not be very 
politic to make 
predictions about a 
general election, but 
let me make one now. 
Amitabh Bachchan will 
g^et a pasting: in 
Allahabad. Angrezi 
mein kahte hain^ “I 
love you”—perhaps. 
But Allahabad ki Hindi 
mein kahte bain ke 
Jeetna itna aasannahin. 


clothes with alarming rapidity) and 
Laawans Then came some soulful 
poetry from Kabhie Kahhie, where 
Amitabh was dressed in khaddar in 
front of a college audience full of 
people who had either never gone to 
college or had gone a long while ago 
After the poet, the drunk White 
shirt, white trousers, bottle of beer in 
hand, and some vulgar dancing with, 
in order, Julie, Sheila, Rano and 
Jamalo (a most secular combination, 
please notice) before Smita Patil 
turned up to cast soulful looks at her 
straying hero In the next song we 
were back to sober-poet, there was 
even a portrait of Shakespeare on 
the wall But soon we got another 
glimpse of just why Amitabh was 
such a superstar the song Rang 
batse from Stisila in which our hero 
gets drunk on good, indigenous 


bhang and musically informs his wife 
Java and Rekha’s husband Sanjeev 
Kumar that he prefers Rekha The 
Amitabh of this song was a man who 
knew the streets of Varanasi 

Ihere came the inevitable piano 
schedule (unshaved, but a lot of 
Brylcreem in the hair), the Bhojpuri 
folk song loutine, the puie comedy 
splash, and a religious musical be 
fore we were shown some terrifying 
gymnastics from the film Mahaan in 
which two Amitabhs instead of the 
normal one kept swinging across 1 ar 
ran style while /ecnat Aman and 
Paiveen Babi applauded from the 
sidelines 1 hen we got an angry 
young man dressed in very levohi 
tionary jeans lading against inius 
tict (Andha Ranoon) while a 
thoughtful police officer called 
Hema Mahni w.itcht d and fell slowly 
in love Out heio cued out against 
abduction of money, prostitution, 
coriuption etccteia ioigive me for 
feeling that all the shots concentiat 
ing on prostitution were a truly 
cheap way ot showing sex on the 
scieen (and there- was some terrible 
pictiirisation heaven knows how it 
passed the censoi boaid) 

Ihere were anv number of varia 
lions on a few themes dancing in 
well cut western suits or in a 
woman’s diess driving the ultimate 
taxi which Hies like a helicopter and 
moves on command without being 
touched, asking to be shot dead in 
the name of love and then glancing 
up Zeenat Aman’s yellow skirt, cling 
mg lustily to Smita Patti while the 
rain obligingly wet Miss Patti’s 
clothes to reveal her contours, apos 
tie of non violence heie, a drunkard 
there 

So that was a brief history of the 
Congiessd) candidate from Allaha 
bad, expected to swamp the veteian 
HN Bahuguna One cannot but be 
astonished by the sheer audacity ot 
these filmstar candidates who think 
that their prancing on the seteen 
gives them a right to represent the 
people of India in Parliament MGR 
and NTR are not such opportunists 
the first belongs to a long political 
tradition and the second treated one 
before the people trusted him It may 
not be very politic to make predit 
tions about a general election, but let 
me make one now Amitabh Bach 
chan will get a pasting in Allahabad 
Angrtzi man kahte ham, “I love 
you ’—perhaps But Allahabad hi 
Hindi mem kahte ham ke feetna ttna 
aasan nahm 
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3ne half of India 
Joes not know the 
)ther half. Nor 
foes it care. The 
'elatively 
letter-off Indians 
lave never been 
:onscious of their 
tociai obligations 
iM they are 
recoining hard 
ind callous 


The Rich-Poor Divide 


T he five star hotels in Delhi were 
overbooked recently for wedding re 
ceptions At some hotels even 30 
course dinners were served And out 
side hotels, near the garbage cans, long 
queues of the poor and the beggars waited 
for hours to pick up the left overs Else 
where in Delhi, political leaders talked at 
length about the poll alliances and seat 
adjustments They made sure that their 
election manifestoes mention the socialistic 
pa.tein of society that their party was "de 
teimined” to build 

In many parts of India, hundreds of 
thousands face the same prospects of hard 
life since their crops are meagre and the 
scope for employment limited This only 
confirms that one half of India does not 
know the other half Nor does it care The 
relatively better off Indians have never 
been conscious of their social obligations 
and they are becoming hard and callous 
There is no effort to reduce waste or adopt 
austerity 

Some people may argue that nothing can 
be done without an ideology What they 
orobably have in mind is some kind of ‘ism’ 
But whether we talk of socialism, democracy 
or a welfare state, it hardly conveys a clear 
meaning They are means to an end, not an 
end in themselves Nehru said ‘‘We talk of 
the good of society Is this something apart 
from transcending the good of the indi 
viduals composing it^ If the individual is 
Ignored and sacrificed for what is const 
dered the good of society, is that the right 
objective to have’” 

What has happened’ Has the economic 
wind blunted the nettles of the radical 
opponents’ A group of about a hundred 
concerned intellectuals from Delhi and few 
other parts of India recently met to find an 
answer to this The paper, “Towards restor 
mg the political process,” rightly pointed 
out “As we stand today India’s power centre 
has collapsed, the spectre of disunity haunts 
us, the authorities in power are unable to 
administer without increasingly resorting to 
para military and military forces, our large 
and creative minorities are fast losing faith 
in the system while the people at large feel 
rudderless and are driven by forces beyond 
their control ” 

One thing is obvious most ‘progressives’ 
do not seem to mind anything as long as the 
country’s bond of friendship with Moscow 
remains untouched If the disparity in in¬ 
come widens, if the common man groans 
under the ever increasing price nse or if a 
zamindar fattens himself on the labour of 
the landless, it does not disturb them But if 
tomorrow the relationship with Moscow 
starts souring the “progressives” would be 
on their feet to run down every one For 


them progressivism is synonymous with pro- 
Moscow bias 

Their problem is that they have become 
part of the establishment They realise that 
the standard of living they enjoy is too high 
for the common man but they have de 
veloped a vested interest in it The status 
quo gives them all they want, plus the 
appearance of a progressive So why should 
they change or ask the government to imple 
ment its promises’ After all, Marxism has to 
undergo modifications according to the 
genius of a nation But these are all tedious 
problems for the ‘progressives ’ At present 
their hands are full because the ‘right rear 
tionaries,’ defeated and discredited during 
the 1980 elections, are trying to come back 

And now when imperialism and colonial 
ism are stealing into West Asia and South 
East Asia through the backdoor, the ‘piog 
ressives’ have bigger things to think about 
To oust poverty from India is important but 
more important is the strengthening of ties 
between non aligned nations and pi ogres 
sive countries in the world* 1 hey know that 
whatever visible change in the Indian econo 
mic policy can be reversed at any time they 
desire But the credibility of their slogans is 
ml because of unemployment, industrial 
stagnation and the zero rate of growth Some 
of the steps they advocated have also gone 
awry 

Therefore, the “progressives” indulge 
these days in the same kind of exercise as 
the Congress(I) leaders do how to maintain 
the status quo which gives them affluence as 
well as influence As the intellectuals’ paper 
said “The retreat from poverty as a political 
issue had produced an erosion in the tiadi 
tional support base of the party (Congress I) 
among minorities, tribals and the pooi The 
social base for the party in power became 
the Hindu majority and the Cungress(I) 
played on the fears of this new ‘hurt" 
majority The base of the Congress(l) had 
retreated to the communal heartland of 
Hindu India The logic of electoral politics 
had transformed a secular party into a 
communally based one ” 

Deep in the countryside there is not even 
law and order The government machineiy is 
geared more to the election than to anything 
else, ministers are busy with then election 
campaigns and officials and the police are 
either concerned about their security or 
what pleases them To whom do the people 
turn’ 

Many among them realise that theie is far 
too much leaning on the government on 
their part But what do they do when no 
private help is forthcoming and when all 
that they have heard during their lives is 
that “they should be prepared for more 
sacnfices ” 
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The Selling of a Prime Minister 

Hard-sell campaign to boost Congress(I) image 
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SURFLY 11 IS only 
by accident, but 
Aruns seem to 
gravitate towards 
the Prime Minis 
ter, Rajiv Gandhi, 
in extraordinaiV 
proportions His 
top two aides are 
Aruns cousin Arun 
Nehru inheriting 
the job of looking after party affairs 
and Doon School classmate Arun 
Singh keeping an eye on the adminis 
tration But there is another Arun— 
Arun Nanda one of the country’s 
leading admen He has been given 
the delicate task of selling the ruling 
Congress(I) and its leader Rajiv Gan 
dill to the toun'rv’s 390 million vo 
ters 

The prize is fabulous, as is the 
enormity of the task V'ery few peo 
pie in the country arc on paper more 
suited to the job than Aiiin Nanda 
whose professional competence is 
rated as high as that of his American 
associate, Ted Bates, a guru of the 
wot Id’s admen Leaving a lucrative 
career in Hindustan Lever and after 
a brief stint with an advertising agen 
cy, Arun Nanda teamed up with eight 
other people m 1973 to set upliis own 
agency Rediffusion From the begin 
ning he consciously sought to be 
different fiom the others and aggres 
sive without being obvious The 
strategy paid handsome dividends 
Rediffusion which starred with eight 
people now has a staff of 9‘s and its 
billing has gone up from a mere Rs 
six lakhs to a staggering Rs 11 c rotes 
in ten years 

Nanda has, as his clients, some of 
the best brand names in the coiin 
try—Bush, Niky Tasha, CIBA, Kha 
tau. Union Carbide, and many more 
Says Roger Pereira of Shilpi Adver 
tising, “He is very much of the new 
generation that works first and lets 
the work speak for itself ’’ Among 
Nanda’s most talked about cam 
paigns IS the one chat he did for the 
Calcutta based paint manufacturer, 
Jenson and Nicholson, whose slogan 
1 $ now only too well known 
“Whenever you see colour, think of 
us ’’ The impact of the slogan was 
tremendous 

It was while planning this cam 
paign that Arun Nanda became 
friendly with the chief executiye of 


the company, Arun Nehru Destiny 
was to take the paintseller to the 
veiy top of the nation’s power struc 
ture And when Arun Nehru got the 
chance to handle his party’s election 
campaign, he turned to the man who 
had performed the earlier magic 
Arun Nanda In tune with Rajiv Gan 
dhi’s fondness for computers and 
professional managers when the Con 


agency did the job for the Janata 
Party The Congress(I) had, in fact, 
preferred to use political people to 
provide the campaign ideas. Till the 
1980 general elections, the ideas on4 
ginated in the AICC(I) headquartersT 
in New Delhi For instance, the Con- 
gress(I)’s main slogan, Na jaat pe na 
paat pe, Indiraji ke baat pe, mohar 
lagegi haath pe, that brou^t Mrs 
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Changing slogans: Mrs Gandhi for progreaa in lf71 


gress(I) decided to hire a profession 
dl advertising agency to do its cam 
paigning, it was almost inevitable 
that Rediffusion would figure high 
on Its lis» both on grounds of compe¬ 
tence and connections 
It IS not the first time that a 
political party in India had thought 
of enlisting professionals to boost its 
image In 1980, Ulka advertising 


Gandhi to power, was coined by 
Srikant Varma, the poet-pohtician, 
then in charge of the party’s public¬ 
ity One other person who was active¬ 
ly involved in planning the media 
campaign was Rajiv Gandhi’s school¬ 
mate and an advertisement execi}- 
tive, Romi Chopra From him came 
the line. Elect a government that 
works 
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about 40 per cent of the country’s 
population can claim to be literate. 
Even more important, the readership 
of newspapers and periodicals has 
increased substantially in the last 
ten years. According to a recent 
National Readership Survey, some 
100 million people can be reached 
through newspapers and periodicals. 
These are the people who constitute 
a significant segment of what is 
known as the vocal minority whose 
influence extends far beyond their 
numbers. It is these people whose 
hearts the Congress(I) hopes to win 
through its media campaigns. 

For such a lot of money to be made 
from the campaign, there were sur¬ 
prisingly few bidders. The only other 



PW Both Mr Varma and Mr Chopra are 
''still actively associated with the par¬ 
ty’s image-boosting exercises. But 
with Arun Nanda in command their 
roles are not as dominant as they 
were in the previous elections. This 
too was, perhaps, inevitable since 
never before has the Congress(I) 
planned such an elaborate media 
campaign. 

T he advertisement budget, pre¬ 
dominantly for the press, is 
M^round Rs seven crores. The annual 
l^advertisement budget for Reliance 
Textiles, for example, which relies 
heavily on hard-sell campaigns rare¬ 
ly exceeds Rs three crores. The big- 
sell, get-the-best-whatever-the-cost 


fits into the pattern set by Mrs Indira 
Gandhi when she hired a British firm 
to do secretarial jobs at the Non- 
Aligned Summit meeting in New De¬ 
lhi last year or engaging Europe’s 
most expensive public relations firm 
i|r Rajiv Gandhi’s press conference 
Pr Geneva, early this year. The Con- 
gi'essflj’s decision was also backed 
by some very cogeAt reasons. By now 
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agency which made some feeble 
attempts to get the account is the 
Indian associate, Everest, of the dis¬ 
tinguished British advertising firm 
Saatchi and Saatchi which had done 
a highly successful election cam¬ 
paign for the British Prime Minister 
Mrs Margaret Thatcher (see box: 
How Mrs Thatcher was sold). Saatchi 
and Saatchi, certainly had the exper- 


I rise and the reputation to do the job 
' but it lost out to Rediffusion quite 
early in the race. The decision¬ 
makers in the Congress(l) clearly 
favoured homespun geniuses to fore¬ 
ign professionals. Munawer Syed of 
Everest, however, says his agency 
was never in the running for the 
campaign. There are people who be¬ 
lieve that Arun Nanda’s connections 
weighed in his favour; ther^ are' 
others who think his association with 
Ted Bates tilted the balance. But 
insiders dismiss this speculation and 
Arun Nanda has gone on record to 
say that Ted Bates can learn a lesson 
or two from Rediffusion. Whatever 
Arun Nanda may say there is no 
denying that connections count: Hin¬ 
dustan Thompson Associates got a lot 
of work during the Asian Games 
because of its Delhi manager Romi ! 
Chopra’s proximity to Rajiv Gandhi. | 

R ediffusion’s campaign plans for 
the Congressd) envisages inser¬ 
tion of a series of eight advertise¬ 
ments in about 200 newspapers and 
periodicals in all the 14 languages in 
the country. It has involved the pre¬ 
paration of some 950 artworks to 
meet the requirements of the pub¬ 
lications selected by the agency as 
the campaign platforms. In addition 
to this, the agency will also design 
some five crore coloured posters and 
20 crore badges. As it is with any 
professional advertisement agency, 
Rediffusion, working on briefs from 
Srikant Varma, Arun Nehru, Arun 
Singh and Romi Chopra drew up the 
campaign plans. Interestingly, most 
of the plan was on paper before Mrs 
Gandhi’s death and not many 
changes have been made since then. 

The brief for Rediffusion, accord¬ 
ing to Srikant Varma, is simple. It is 
expected to sell two ideas, both of 
which concentrate on the same 
theme: the unity of the country. Says 
Mr Varma, “The first one relates to 
Mrs Gandhi and the cause for which 
she died: the integrity of the country. 
The other relates to Rajiv Gandhi: I 
projecting him as the leader of Con- : 
gre$s(I) which alone can defend the 
country against the forces of destabi¬ 
lisation and keep it united.” 

There has been a gradual shift in i 
the Congress(I)’s campaign theme 
over the years. In the 1971 general 
elections the primary slogan was: 
Garihi hacao. The emphasis of the 
campaigns in newspapers was on 
projectirtg Mrs Gandhi as a symbol of 
the country’s progress. The pun¬ 
chline—Vote Congress for Prog¬ 
ress—at the end of these advertise¬ 
ments did just this. In 1977, Mrs 
Gandhi ran a very subdued and de¬ 
fensive campaign. And of course in 
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INDIA COULD BE YOUR VOTE AWAY 
EROM GROWTH OR STAGNATION. 
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1980 came the call to elect a govern¬ 
ment that works. 

As long as Mrs Gandhi was alive, 
the task of selling the Congress(I) 
was simpler: only one person was 
r^uired to be promoted. Now along 
with Mrs Gandhi, who really won the 
votes for the Congressfl), Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi too, has to be projected. Hence 
there a^l be two slogans this time— 
both coined by Srikant Varma. One 
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is: "Indira Gandhiji ki antim ichcha, 
boond boond se desk ki raksha. (In¬ 
dira Gandhi’s last wish: every drop of 
blood to defend the country)” For 
Rajiv Gandhi it is; "Chunauti nayee, 
aaya sandesh, sabal hai hath — 
akhaad hai desh (A new challenge, a 
new message: the hand is strong- 
united is India).” This is what Arun 
Nanda has been asked to visualise 
and communicate. 


How Saatchi Lost Out 


T he planning for election public¬ 
ity began in the Congress(I) in 
January 1984 itself. While there 
was speculation in the media and in 
the party circles about midterm 
elections, the two minds, which 
mattered in the party then, those of 
Mrs Indira Gandhi and Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi, were made up. They were plan¬ 
ning for a year-end poll and it was 
decided that the publicity should 
be handled by an advertising agen¬ 
cy which had a foreign tie-up. Mrs 
Gandhi personally was impressed 
with the campaign of the British 
Prime Minister, Mrs Margaret 
Thatcher. Saatchi and Saatchi Com¬ 
pton Worldwide, Management 
Group, the London-based British 
advertising firm (eighth largest in 
the world) which Had managed the 
publicity of the Ii^on Lady’s Con¬ 
servative Party, was approached. 
Saatchi and Saatchi had been in¬ 
terested to enter into a collabora¬ 
tion agreement in India. Most of the 
leading Indian firms, like Hindus¬ 
tan Thompson Associates (HTA), 
Lintas, OBM and Clarion had ex¬ 
isting foreign tie-ups. Everest 
Advertising, India’s sixth largest 
agency, was selected by Saatchi 
and Saatchi to be its partner here. 
Saatchi and Saatchi till then had 62 
offices in' 38 countries and the pre¬ 
stige accounts of blue-chip interna¬ 
tional firms like Kodak, Johnson 
and Johnson, Max Factor, British 
- Airways, Nestle'sCadbury, Gillette, 
Dunlop and Schweppes. 

But the timing of the signing of 
the agreement between Saatchi 
and Saatchi and Everest Advertis¬ 
ing was significant. And the com¬ 
position of the British team which 
came to India on 9 February 1984 
was interesting. David Miln, the 
deputy chairman and chief execu¬ 
tive of Saatchi and Saatchi in 
L charge of overseas operations, was 
mccompaaied to Bombay and Delhi 
none other than Michael Dobbs, 
the company’s liaison managm who 


had handled the Conservative Par¬ 
ty account. 

Miln stayed in Bombay betwen 9 
and 11 February and the Miln- 
Dobbs team, which had impressed 
Mrs Thatcher, came to Delhi and 
met Congress(l) bigwigs. Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi was inclined towards Saatchi 
and Saatchi. But Rajiv Gandhi’s 
aides were keen on having an 
American tie-up. Till the middle of 
March, Saatchi and Saatchi were in 
the run, along with their Indian 
partners, Everest, for the Congres- 
s(I) account. In March, Ted Bates 
tied up with Redifussion, and the 
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campaign planning began. Even in 
Mrs Gandhi’s lifetime, the publicity 
campaign of the party was decided 
as per the wishes of Arun Nehru. 

When David Miln was recently 
asked by an interviewer why 
Saatchi and Saatchi did not get the 
Congress(l) account, he said: “If 
Mrs Gandhi was impressed with us, 
she would have appointed us. 
Obviously, she hasn’t appointed us 
(the interview was taken before 
Mrs Gandhi died), and thus she may 
not have been impressed.” 

ghaWiebriti thattaelmya, Mew IMM 


The Congress(I)’s prepoll image- 
building exercises wiU evidently run 
on two parallel tracks: one on tradi¬ 
tional lines with posters, slowns, 
banners, qawalis and songs ana the 
other of the Madison Avenue variety 
incorporating the best of the political 
campaigns M American and Euro¬ 
pean political leaders for the 20th 
century India of skyscrapers, VCRs 
and professional managers. 

ill your destiny be decided by 

WW your birth instead of your 
merit?” No, this is not the punchline 
of any opposition campaign. It is the 
Congress(I)’s plank to attract votes. 
The way the i^ll propaganda of the 
ruling party has been conducted in 
the first week of the campaign, it 
seems that the copywriters have a 
rather exclusive audience in mind. 
The mass appeal of the 1971 slogan, 
“Indiraji says garibi hatao, they say 
Indira hatao, now it’s for you to 
choose” or the appeal to vote for the 
“government that works” in 1980— 
both winning gimmicks—is missing 
this time. 

“Will the country’s border finally 
be moved to your doorstep?” was the 
first punchline in this year’s cam¬ 
paign. The second one asked: “Will 
your groceries list in the future in¬ 
clude acid bulbs, iron rods, dag¬ 
gers?” One may humbly point out 
that the integrity of the nation and 
the maintenance of law and order are 
the responsibility of the ruling party. 
If the ruling party is unable to bring 
to book those who were responsible 
for the riots which shook the capital 
and many parts of the country in the 
days following the murder of Indira 
Gandhi, then no one else should be 
blamed. If there be concrete evi¬ 
dence that the riots were the doing of 
any opposition elements, then the 
government with the mammoth in¬ 
telligence and law-enforcing machin¬ 
ery at Its command can certainly 
expose the unsavoury elements and 
tell the people to shun them. Instead, 
while the opposition charge has been 
that sitting MPs of the Congress(I) 
like Dharam Das Shastri and Sajjan 
Kumar have been responsible for 
some of the incidents in Delhi in the 
first days of November, the ruling 
party denying them tickets has only 
refurbished these charges. But is 
denial of a party ticket the maximum 
punishment available against people 
who go against the principle of secu¬ 
larism, which is enshrined in the 
preamble to the Constitution of 
I India? 

In the first advertisement inserted 
by the AICC(I), a question is posed; 
“Why should you feel uncomfortable 
riding a taxi driven by a taxi driver 
who belongs to another state?” Pray, 
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whom and what is the ruling party 
lett-iiing to? Who has felt insecure 
tioin (an drivers due to such 
rea^o^s? Have the taxi drivers be- 
loiu'ini’ to a particular community, 
whuh monopolises the transport 
tiade nationwide, ever been a thieat 
to aiivone? If otheis had put out such 
messages, then it would have been 
consiiued to be an attempt to fan 
communal disharmony. Instead, one 
ma\ lecall that during the riots in 
Delhi, manv taxis were burnt and 
entile taxi stands weie wiped out 
There is no mention about these 
crimes anywhere. 

A series of advertisements already 
released by Rediffusion to the news¬ 
papers predicts a disaster tor the 
country if the Congress(I) is not 
voted to power: the country will 
disintegrate, growth will be stalled, 
law and older will break down, pow¬ 
er will go to incapable hands and 
food will be scarce. They almost echo 
Louis XlV’s famous remark; “Apres 
mot le deluge (After me, the chaos) ” 
Also included is useful information 
like the rate of industrial growth in 
USA and the UK, that bread made of 
Indian wheat tastes better, and that 
75 per cent of country’s population is 
directly dependent on agriculture 
The first of these advertisements 
which appeared in the newspapers 
on 27 November, the last day for 
filing the nominations, showed a 
tangled barbed wire fence to the 
right of the headline: Will the coun¬ 
try’s border finally be moved to your 
doorstep? A long text in very fine 
print follows. Then comes the line: 
India could be your viite away from 
unity or separatism. Finally, next to 
the Congress(I)’s election symbol, 
the punchline ; Give Unity a hand. 

I t is hard to judge whom the adver¬ 
tisements are trying to seduce 
They are hardly likely to make any 
impression on average newspapet 
readers. Even the most articulate 
among them may find the advertise¬ 
ments a little too heavy to go with 
their breakfast. But as the saying 
goes, style makes the man and the 
party And as far as political adver¬ 
tisement campaigns are concerned, 
India has certainly come of age 
matching the Americans and the 
Europeans blow for blow. The Con- 
gress(l) can certainly claim credit for 
this. However, the Congress(I) ran 
into serious trouble when it sought to 
add a touch of deshi colour to the 
compaign. 

As almost half of the voters are 
women, the idea that there should be 
something special for them was in¬ 
deed a sensible proposition. This led 
the Congress(I) campaign planners 
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The .Saatchi advertisement that won 
Mrs Thatcher a second term 


to think of bincfis shaped like the 
Congrcss(I) symbol: the hand. The 
bindi was designed as a red circle on 
a grey hand so that whenever a 
woman stuck it on her forehead she 
would think of the Congress!I). A 
novel idea. But after orders for about 
three crore such bindis had been 
placed with different firms, they 
were found unsuitable. They looked 
as if they were made of lead, a metal 
considered inauspicious by many 
Hindu women and is associated more 
with Varna, the God of death, than 
with Lord Rama, the benefactor. Be¬ 
sides there was no way the bindh 
could he stuck on the forehead: they 
lacked adhesive. 

One can also hear rumblings in the 
AICC(I) headquarters for Rediffu¬ 
sion taking the cake. Although the 
exact nature of the deal is a closely 
guarded secret, Rediffusion stands to 
gam substantially from it, variously 
estimated between Rs one crore to 
Rs three crores. Earlier, before 
advertisement agencies handled the 
account, some of the money went to 
the party managers who got cuts on 
orders they placed with the printers 
and even from some publications 
which they obliged with advertise¬ 
ments. The concentration of the en¬ 
tire Congress(l) publicity campaign 
in the hands of Rediffusion, has not 
only robbed much of their extra 
income during the elections but also 
created some logistical problems. 
The party managers with their poli¬ 
tical clout could get many things 
done much faster than an established 
advertising agency like Rediffusion. 
Rediffusion cannot be expected to 
deal with all and sundry or comprom¬ 
ise on quality—be it in the printing 


of posters or in the making of badges. 
So, under the present arrangements 
some delays are unavoidable. |roi 
example, the posters designed by 
Rediffusion were still in the press 
even at the end of November. 

B ut in the current general elec¬ 
tions it is the radio and the TV 
which will be playing greater roles in 
promoting ideas and people. The 
advantage of radio and TV as cam¬ 
paign vehicles cannot be overempha¬ 
sised and the Congress(I) saw it quite 
early. Radios have become common 
and by the end of this year almost 70 
per cent of the population will be 
covered by TV. TV with its visuals is 
more effective than the radio and if 
the Congress!I) has been adding one 
TV transmitter to another in quick 
succession then it is to take advan¬ 
tage of its reach and its impact. 
Along with it the Congress(I) had 
been taking mea.sures to cut down 
the price of TV sets so that more 
people can buy them. 

The election laws prohibit any poli- 
tical party from campaigning 
through the radio and the TV, but 
there is no ban on showing a Prime 
Minister launching a ship or inau¬ 
gurating a power project or snippets 
from a former Prime Minister’s life. 
There is also no ban on showing the 
sleek skyscrapers of Bombay, tree- 
lined avenues of Delhi, or smoking 
chimneys of an industrial plant as 
proof of India’s prosperity. All these 
work to the advantage of the ruling 
party in selling dreams to the people. 

Mrs Gandhi too will be campaign¬ 
ing posthumously for her son Rajiv, 
through video cassettes which in¬ 
corporate important speeches and 
events of her life. A number of such 
tapes have been made and will be 
played at campaign meetings. There 
will be songs too. Composer-singer 
Usha Khanna, qawali singer Naren- 
dra Chanchal, ghazal singers Mahen- 
dra Kapoor and Anup Jalota, film 
actress-singer Sulakshana Pandit 
and promising singers like Salan 
Gorakhpur, Deepak Banka, and Shil 
Singh can all be heard singing in 
praise of Mrs Gandhi. Some of the 
titles: Indira Priyadarshini, 31 Octo¬ 
ber Ki Woh Subah (That morning of 
31 October), Jab Tak Suraj Chand 
Rahega, Indira Tera Nam RahegalAs 
long as the sun and the moon remain 
Indira your name will live) Indira 
Gandhiki Antim Ichcha Bund Bund 
Se Desk Ki R§iksha and Congress Lao 
Desk Bachao fElect the Congress and 
save the country). Even nostalgia is 
for sale. / 

Tooahmr PmnM la Calcutta, Mubhabrata 
Bbattaebarya and Madbu /am In Dadd and 
Olga TaUla In Bombay. 
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jff ybli wMt to show whci ydu Wi^ &iiy 
6ut if you mean business, geia Safari. 
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A famous car will turn many heads including some pretty ones. 8^ 
the key out-of-town supplier stops despatches, you vi^nt action of ft'^fferent kind. 
Take the first flight out and confront the man. Tf^ is the t^h tensioipt World of Safari. 

This is the time when your luggage must match yckjr ihood. SometHing practical 
just like the hard-nos^ businessman that you are. 

Safari. The luggage bujit the way it should be- The vast difference in quality 
comes frdmattention to many small detail^, Chrorhe plaflngon the components 
gleams year after year. The buckle down ffep keeps dothesih perfect shape. 

The six lever vault lock is dW®*' proof. ,, . 

Safari. It survives. 


Th® lugganethat knows its busing. 




\^cx)lm^ll'k Fabrics. 

Wien onl\' llic lx\si w ill do. 

Only pure, new wool can give yon 
the l)e.st in Suits, Trousers, Tweed Jackets and Blazers. 
Pure, new wool and Woolinark. Nothing else will do. 


The quttHtj/ ijmMcf 
the IntematlonQl 
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Irhe Man and the Machine 

\ computer is now instai/ed in the PM’s residence 


fter 1, Akbar Road, it is now the 
turn of 1, Safdarjung Road to 
lave a computer. In one quiet corner 
f the Prime Minister’s I'esideqce, 
eparivted from the rest of the bunga- 
}w by a portico, is a room which is 
gw occupied by a small computer 
ihifted from 2A, Motilal Nehru 
larg) and an unassuming man, V. 
leorge, Rajiv Gandhi’s personal 
ssistant, since 1981, wlto operates it. 
Tiis is also the room w^ere, during 
Irs Gandhi’s days three of her per- 
onal assistants, Dave, Sharma and 
ikri.used to sit. 

V. George is in charge of the small 
jmputer which he has been operat- 
ig since last year. In his Thirties, 
eorge was a staff member of the 
ICC office at 5, Rajendra Pr$sad 
oad in the D. K. Barooah days 
ittached to Mrs Margaret Alva, who 
ten looked after the international 
epartment of the AICG). He was 
osted to Mrs Gandhi’s residence at 
2, Willingdon Crescent when the 


party went out of power. Since Rajiv 
Gandhi started taking interest tn 
politics, George became his personal, 
assistant. Apart from operating the 
computer, he has an attractive elec¬ 
tronic typewriter, which was put at 
his disposal at 2A, Motilal Nehru 
Marg. 

George feeds data regarding va¬ 
rious constituencies, the voting pat¬ 
tern in the last three elections (and 
by-elections, if any), the caste factor, 
the political permutations, the 
names of prominent leaders of the 
area, typical problems of the areajetc 
and whenever the Prime Minister 
wants information , George swiftly 
provides him with the computer 
printout. 

T he Akbar Road computer had 
gained a bad reputation because 
it was installed on the eve of the 
Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka elec¬ 
tions in late 1982. The dismal failure 


of the computer-managed show of 
the party in those states made the 
machine an object of mockery to 
many partymen. The smaller compu* 
ter at George’s office, which has now 
moved into the PM’s house along 
with Rajiv Gandhi’s trusted aide, had 
been nicknamed “Computerji” by 
those politicians, whose fate is now 
decided more by electronic data than 
by the human mind. Politics is an art 
of the possible. The human mind, 
while not being as efficient as the 
computer, is prograntmed better for 
a wider range of possibilities, which 
politics throws up, than a program¬ 
med computer. The diversites of In¬ 
dian politics may not have been 
totally understood by the computer 
so far. That, perhaps, explains why 
there are so many sullen faces in the 
ruling party after the tickets were, 
declared. 

Even before the computers had 
arrived in the Congres.sfl) office in 
Delhi,The process of data collection 





The Sl<^n That Worked 


P ublicity was Gandhi’s 

forte during th4:($eye!ith gei)er- 
ul elections. In 1971^, Vinrhen ^the 
Nehru-Candhi family, theiJ residifig 
at 12, Willingdon Crest^nt, pre¬ 
pared for the elections, which the 
Congross(I) certainly 'seemed 
poised to win. the pUpt son of the 
party president was the only one 
not contesting the polls. While his 
mother and younger brother went 
to prepare for the ele^ions, “Cap¬ 
tain Rajiv” took upon himself the 
onerous task of over.seeing the pbb- 
Ucity campaign. He ^d not take 
leave frdm his employers,* the Indi¬ 
an Airlines. He regularly .went for 
his flights. ' 

However, along wijh school- 
friend Romi Chopra, who tyas then 
a leading niediantan with the adver-. 
tisement firm, HinduslEilh ThopS;^* 
son Associates (HTA), ^ajiv Gsim- 
dhi coined the slogan, **Vote fOp ^ 
government that works.” Apart 
from this, he oversaw the distripu- 
cion of party publicity material. 

After returning home frpm 
flights in the evenin®, Rajiv Ga(fc' 
Ihi, in December 1979, used -th, 
|ngage all possible domestic 
bailable in the hnu^ to i^epare 
ijlue from wheatflour. Huge caul* 
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drons were put on makeshift 
hearths on the lawti.s of the Williog- 
don Crescent house (which is now 
allotted 10 the Rajya Sahha mem¬ 
ber and eminent lawyer, Murlidhar 
Bhandare and houses the SaUjay 
Gandhi Memorial Trust office),Thj 
glue was distributed to the party 
workers in Delhi for pasting of 
posters at night. Such was the en¬ 
thusiasm for gluemaking that often 


Congresstl) 1980 ctunpaign ad 


WOMEN ARE RESPECTED IN 
THEIR HOMES. 

BUT LOOK WHAT*S 
IHAPPENING IN THE STREETS.I 
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Elect a Government 
that works. 


Vote 
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Sonia Gandhi, who has been the 
housekeeper of the family since her 
marriage in 1968, found it difficult 
to prepare the family’s frugal din¬ 
ner all by herself. The man who 
concentrated on making glue five 
years ago, has on his shoulders the 
unenviable task of holding together 
the interests of the party, whose 
responsibility has been bequeathed 
to him as a result of the tragic 
deaths of his brother and mother. 

Incidentally, the other member 
of the Nehru-Gandhi household, 
Menaka Gandhi, who is now oppos¬ 
ing Rajiv Gandhi in politics, was 
also inactive during the last genera! 
elections. Though Menaka Gandhi, 
had been politically active vvith 
Sanjay Gandhi, without joining the 
party (she successfully turned 
Stirya .edited by her,into a party 
propaganda tool), at the time of the 
last elections she could not tour 
with her husband like she had done 
in 1977. Menaka Gandhi was six 
months pregnant when the elec¬ 
tions took place. Both the members 
of the Nehru-Gandhi family who 
are in the poll limelight now, were 
in the background during the 1979 
campaign. 
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WIfflACOMMON 
IDEOLOGY INSTEAD OF 
A COMMON GREED^ 
FORPOWEK? JJ 



They ure rctof^nisabk undei uti> lahAl 
Hioui^h thiV kcLpchaii0nt{ tiiiir IuIkK fuqucntlv 
l<1c()lo0caUv Uky art (xjUs u|)ui 1 
Phe strun^cst IkaI filloi^s vou cun iin i^nic 
lictMCLti elections Uio s(iimi most of then time 
holdijif{indfvidtial pui1> comenUons lx itif 4 fair to 
secessionist demands <»r kccpinit a disc n c I silc lu c 
when ttn]a> cost votes to sa> uti>tiling for oi a^umst 
(>r even lor un me rciUblv lon^ vealk 

Uut)uHtbefoii thi elcttions due wake up 
And dc’stx-ralc Iv e Iinjif to cue h t >1 Ik r 
Hutvihtk the) un fo^etlur un (Ikv rcalK one * 
Oriuutoldrrxs^uflundiiif^iaeliotlici fiiieir |H»intcrs 
ciuspttijthands prcsinUn>;uiommon^iiiif(»i tiu 
cuinimlnsteuiiofacommon projitrainiiic (4»r die txopk ^ 
llicy try to conic to|xmerulanvcost hut will tlio ever 
tivtohucc ucomnuMifMiho aioitiinoii idc4i1og>'*'' 
lilts IS u r<irc c 
llu\c vi»ii forgotten l‘)77* 

Oficc thev H<tt Uic c hair tlicv \ankcd out its k^s aiul 
fought with tuch otlur to decide whoshouUl sit on it 
ami for how loii^ 


Itullhc cdHtof 77isbacki4tuiti In 
The saint faces Ihc sarncchunictcrs llic s,inu ^ 
dcsixmUon ^ 

Arc vou rcadN lor the sumc larcc ’ 

Ihc < ongress(I)hus ulviuvs muintuincd un ukolo^y 
u common pladonn a common c<mu cm for the fKofile 
\nd not just maintained but tiunslatcd them into 
lie tjon 

the ( on^rc sH (I) hua dli\ uvs been a united partv 
Uiutcd h> lti« hiHtorv of service and icspf>nsibilit\ its 
pioftmmnics and iK>licie*s itsprincifilcsand ideolo^ 
And oiilv a united |)ar1v like Uie ( on({Fess (1) cun plan 
andcxcciiic the pn>f<minincs needed tor development 
uiid^iOMVth fora better life Ixtiet edtieuUrm ixtler 
health bcUcro(>|)ortuniUts 
lout vote cun make all the ditlercnee 
Iktween ideolo^ and op|MMliiitisiii 
loui vote for the ( on>tresH(I) 
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INDIA COULD BEYOUR VOTE AWAY 
FROM IDEOLOGY OR OPPORTUNISM. 



GIVE IDEOLOGY A HAND. 


KsulcI Iin ( Ii.ukIuLU ( liciiulicitvai (iciural S<.t.|l.uu^, A I ( ( 24, Akbui K(>.mL Nlnn Delhi 110011 Rediffusion/AICC/4s 
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> had begun. In fact, shortly after Mr 
Rajiv Gandhi tfaok dv^ one of the 
general secretaries of fhe party, he 
decided to givo the pai^y a facelift 
and monitor the iihplemdntation of 
the 20-point programme throughout 
the country. For this, Rajiv alpn^ 
with his aides decid^ to appoint 
over 400 coordinators-Hniddle-rank 
Congress(I) workers—to be spread 
out over the country to report on the 
weaknesses of the party at the gras- 
eroots’ level. 

It was at this time that a quiet, 

. unobstrusive youth leader from West 
Bengal, Debt Prasad Roy, stepped 
into the picture. He was entrusted 
wjth the sensitive task of selecting 
the coordinators. Roy studied their 



V. George; man with machine 


bio-datas put them to both written asi 
well as oral tests and after six weeks 
of orientation in Delhi, packed them 
off to the villages. 

Simultaneously, a related activity 
was taking place at the Congress(I) 
office at Raisina Road. Ms Anuradha 
Bakshi, after giving up her job as a 
French lecturer in Jawaharalal 
Nehru University waff training hard 
in handling computers and data pro¬ 
cessing. Her task was to monitor all 
the information sent by the coordina¬ 
tors to Delhi every week, put them 
together into a common pool and 
then categorise them. Today, hoW'ev- 
er, Rajiv’s computer brigade is far' 
more advanced. 

SAuMiabrata WialteefMrya 



«^n Aftil Pbailter and |fie 

mr iim<^.dobumentacy dealt with Mrs Gan- 

22 NiiMfiadMi’i During the 'FHlwB . dht’s contrioution to science #nd 
news, for 20 s^oi^s, te<^nology, dU exploration, Aiit^rc- 

ter Hhiiy Gendhi was shdwn wwsejt* rica expedition, space research, etc. 
ibg‘&. teamt -of military , 27 NovwiAm': The English qews 

Sheila Kaui, union minisrnsr' for dealt with tributes to Mrs Gandhi 
educarioit, culture and social wdl- 
fare, was ^owh inaugurating an an 
irks of the 


exhibition on the works of the great 
European masters. 

22 Novambar: In the English news, 
there was a pictorial report on the 
Hindusthan Organic Fertiltsdrs fac¬ 
tory in Maharashtra, a government 
of India uoddrtakingl 

News and views: In the program¬ 
me in which clippings from national 
newspapers are shown, Mrs Indira 
Gandhi’s efforts to develop science 
and technology were discussed, 

24 Novamlwr: In the English news, 
Yasser Arafat extending his sup¬ 
port to Prime Minister Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi was mentioned. 

22 November: During the Hindi 
news, a minute was devoted to the 
Lok Sabha speaker, Batram Jakhar, 
who was shown speaking in a de¬ 
bate on the challenge to Indian 
democracy. 

In the English news, the trade 
fair at the Pragati Maidan was 
given a minute. Another minute 
was allotted to the setting aside of 
funds for j^tnaiy educatton in the 
seventh Five Year Plan. Yet 
another minute ''wes given the 
Nehru-Bed X^la'exhibirion. During 
the news, it mentioned that the 


1^ Ji^ple like Gopal Sharman and 
Jalabaia Vaidya, A documentary 
was shown entitled. Towards prou- 
ress—the underprivHegad from 
commitment to reality. The film 
dealt with the upliftment of the 
rurai pooc and the underprivileged. 

28 Novombor: In the English news, 
one minute 27 seconds was devoted 
to Y.B. Chavnn, Co.ngress([) leader, 
who had died.' The film efips 
showed his body being taken to his 
village from Maharashtra. In com- 
•parison Communist leader M-N. 
Govindan Nair who had died re¬ 
ceived only 57 seconds. 

29 Novefimort In the Englikh and 
the Hindi news. Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi was shown meeting 
the Iranian Prime Minister., Vilayti. 
Two stills of Admiral Dawion fwho 
was going to. retire the next day) 
with Mrs Gandhi were shown. A few 
dips of the Bhel factory (a govern¬ 
ment of India undertaking) where a 
new device to pilrify air had been 
installed were shown. 

A documentary on EClL <a gov¬ 
ernment of India undertaking) enti¬ 
tled, The challenge of change, on 
the rapid progress by the electro¬ 
nics industry in India wa.s telecast. 
BeMa Chowdhury and Hama Gkoah 
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Only Complan 
has 23 vital foods 
they need 
every day. ■ 

Children normally 
complete most of their 
growth by the age 
of 15 or 16 

Proteins are tne 
nutrients which 
directly contribute to 
growth That's why 
your children need 
COMPLAN —now 
COMPLAN has the 
best protein — milk, 
protein (20%) It also 
contains 22 other 
vital foods 

COMPLAN Is available 
in delicious flavours 


^Compii 




vital foods 

in planned proportions 


P»ot» 

Fat 

Ca taohydrate 
Calcium 
PhospiTcus 
Sod um 
Chlorda (Aa Cl) 
Potass urr 
Iror 
lodno 
Vtamn A 
V la Ti 0 0 


0 tx Nav no 
Ncotrandc 
t^al on 

Parfloihf ito 
Choi na 
Py dcxno(6j 

V lam n B 
Pol c Add 

V tarrm C 
VtamnO 
VtomnE 

V larn n K 


No need to add milk 
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^ow Saatchi Sold 
Mrs Thatcher 


It is by planning a restrained campaign 


T here ts much excitement 
among the intelligentsia m 
India, it seems, about the 
appointment of a publicity 
to handle the Congress(I)’s 
eral election campaign. This may 
e an interesting and new develop- 
ment in the history of hustings in our 
country, but still quite primitive 
compared to the approach in the 
west. 

In India, irrespective of the video 
shows (by the Congress-1 and mainly 
of Mrs Gandhi’s last journey) in the 
villages ana semi-urban areas, it is 
still important to make personal 
appearances The doting public, 
especially in rural areas, have not 
given up their preference to be 
wooed at first hand. In sharp con- 
ast, elections in Britain, for exam- 
e, are fought essentially on televi- 
n, and to certain extent on radio 
and via the newspapers, both nation¬ 
al and local 

Of course, the run-up to a'British 
election is not devoid of public meet¬ 
ings and door-to-door canvassing, 
and indeed, form a chunk of 
virtually every party leader’s daily 
routine during the pre election 
period. But these are more in the 
nature of whistle-stop tour, walkab¬ 
outs in shopping precincts, and the 
inevitable kiss to a baby in arms. And 
they take place more than anything 
else because of television monitoring 
of these movements for the purpose 
of either direct telecast or replay on 
national hook-up. 

So, the audio-visual medium is the 
Hctor. If a leader addresses a public 
fathering, it is crucial to make sure 
that the national networks are in¬ 
formed and representatives present. 
In addition to this, practically each 
day the current affairs outputs on all 
channels are largely devoted to a 
debate on a particular issue. It may 
concern the economy, foreign policy, 
defence or a host of other topics as 
broad or more specific; the idea 
being to congregate representatives 
of all the maior parties to express 
their views and at the same time 
attack those of the others, with the 
help of a moderator. 

Besides, there are the party’s poll- 
Jkul broadcasts, which go out every 
HMiing, with the number of such 
Importunities distributed .on the 


basis of a party’s strength in the 
dissolved Parliament. And these, in 
fact, are not just talks, but beautiful¬ 
ly produced ten-minute commercials 
different on each occasion, dealing 
with a separate subject, and project¬ 
ing various personalities, who act as 
presenters, By and large, it is the 
custom to finish this series of produc¬ 
tion with theleader of the party as 
compere 

Finally, of course, it is the practice 
of either the BBC or its rival, Inde¬ 
pendent Television, depending on 
which of the two have sown it up 
first, to round off the campaign with 
interviews of the principal party 
leaders, and as a courtesy, the chat 
with the incumbant Prime Minister is 
the last instalment. 

In the circumstances described, 
the acumen of the press and public 
relations wing of a political party is 
deemed inadequate. And so, firms, 
with political affairs as one of their 
special qualifications, have been 
drafted into the scene, the most 
famous of them being Saatchi and 
Saatchi, advisers to Mrs Margaret 



Thatcher and her Conservative par* 
ty, which has helped her to win the 
last two elections. 

Saatchi and Saatchi’s role is uni¬ 
que and so is their success. They 
handle an account running into mil¬ 
lions, creating each and every poster, 
all the publicity films, while also 
having a say in statements and 
speeches delivered by To^ bigwigs, 
particularly the Prime Minister. In¬ 
deed, the joke in Britain is that they 
even recommend to Mrs Thatcher 
what she should wear and how she 
should do up her hair, not to mention 
the kind of make-up she should put 
on. More tangibly, their suggestions 
are founded on constant public Opin¬ 
ion surveys, and they are assisted by 
a continuity, since their services are 
retained not just for the period be¬ 
fore and during the elections but also 
after the elections are over. 

In the British Isles today one out of 
every twelve persons is without a 
job. This IS one depressing scenario 
on which the opposition parties are 
harping incessantly. But the reality is 
that this is not as big an issue for 
Britons as one would expect it to be. 
The system of social security intro¬ 
duced by the first post-war Labour 
government under Clement Attlee, 
and still in operation, considerably 
cushions the blow that would other¬ 
wise be felt by the unemployed. 
Doubtlessly, a feeling of dejection 
exists among the jobless, but a care¬ 
ful sampling of their reactions has 
given the Conservatives the impress¬ 
ion that these deprived elements do 
not consider their situation to be the 
end of the world. 

It IS such “intelligence” informa¬ 
tion on which Mrs Thatcher and her 
colleagues have banked, and have 
been shrewd in doing so. Of course, 
one immense advantage both she and 
Saatchi and Saatchi have enjoyed is 
the support of the press. To assess 
just the national papers, only the 
Mirror group, that is the Daily and 
Sunday Mirror, endorse the views of 
the Labour party, while the Guardian 
and Observer remain critically neut 
ral All the other publications, un¬ 
abashedly, prop up the Tones 

Thus, Rajiv Gandhi’s backroom 
boys from the Harvard Business 
School have quite a task of mod¬ 
ernisation ahead of them, and so > 
have the opposition The methods 
adopted by S.iatchi and Saatchi are 
not exactly applicable to Indian con¬ 
ditions, and need to be modified But 
they nevertheless provide a ground¬ 
work for action m terms of exploitmg 
television and independent and pro¬ 
fessional garnering of public disposi¬ 
tion 

AsMs Ksy, London 
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SUNDAY SPECIAL 



The Farooq Factor 

The Mirwdiz and Dr Abdullah can turn the tables 


TWO generations 
of the Sheikh 
Abdullah family 
are in the election 
fray this time. The 
Sher>e-KBshmir’s 
widow, Begum 
Akbar Jahan, is 
contesting the 
Anantnag Lok 
Sabha seat on the 
ticket of her son's party, the National 
Conference (Farooq Abdullah 
group). Her grandson, Muzaffar 
Shah, chief minister Ghulam Moham¬ 
mad Shah’s son, is contesting the 
Srinagar seat on the ticket of his 
mother's party, the National Confer¬ 
ence (Khalida Shah group). The tra¬ 
ditional “plough” symbol, on which 
Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah and la¬ 
ter Dr Farooq Abdullah, had swept 
the 1977, 1980 and 1983 (Assembly 
and Lok Sabha byelection) polls has 
been allotted to the party of Farooq' 
Abdullah. The Khalida Shah group is 
.fighting with the “rising sun” as its 


symbol and the chief minister’s son, 
in his early thirties, is the only 
candidate fielded by the party. The 
other two seats in the valley, Anant¬ 
nag and Baramulla, are being con- 
j tested by the Congress(I) t^th the 
I support of the National Conference 
(Khalida group). 

The battle-lines in the valley are* 
sharply drawn. The installation of 
the G.M. Shah regime in July, after 
the ouster of Farooq Abdullah, which 
was carried out with the tacit support 
and planning of the Congres$(l), is 
being put to the test of the ballot box. 
While the Sheikh Abdullah family is 
split, the candidature of Begum 
Akbar Jahan is not being opposed by 
her daughter, Khalida Shah. The NC 
(Khalida) leaders in Anantnag like 
Ghulam Nabi Kochak, Mehboob Beg 
(son of the late Mirza Afzal Beg, 
Sheikh Abdullah’s one-time close 
lieutenant) and Sanaullah Dar would 
support the Con^ess(I) candidate at 
Anantnag, Pif Hisamuddin. But the 
party’s president, Khalida Shah, 


would stay away from the campaign; 

At Srinagar, Muzaffar Shah ii 
opposing Abdul Rashid Kabli the 
sitting MP of NC (Farooq). This seal 
was won by Farooq Abdullah himseli 
in 1980 and Kabli won the byelection 
last year after Dr Abdullah shifted to 
state politics in 1982 and resigned 
the Lok Sabha seat. Kabli was origi¬ 
nally opposed to the National Confer¬ 
ence. He was at one time close to 
Mirwaiz Farooq’s Awaml Actio^ 
Committee, the party which till rc^ 
cently had questioned the accession 
of the state to the Indian union. Kabli 
had been in the Janata Party for a 
while. He had been given the ticket 
last year due to the closeness be¬ 
tween Dr Abdullah and the Mirwaiz. 
The “double Farooq” relationship 
(as it was then termed) which cata¬ 
pulted Kabli to the Lok Sabha, is now 
no longer under strain. 

Mirwaiz Farooq did not want Kabli 
to get the ticket this time. He sup¬ 
ported the candidature of former 
chief minister, Syed Mir Qasim (now 
a vice-president of the Dalit Mazdooi 
Kisan Party, which has no unit in 
Jammu and Kashmir) from Srinagair 
Till August, it had looked certain 
that Dr Abdullah would support Mir 
Qasim. Later, Farooq Abdullah 
mooted the idea that Mir Qasim be 
put up from Anantnag. This was not 
to be. On his own. Dr Abdullah 
proposed his mother’s candidature 
from that seat in a public meeting 
soon after the elections were 
announced. While neither Mirwaiz 
Farooq nor Mir Qasim can publicly 
criticise the candidature of Begum 
Abdullah, who is referred to in the 
valley as the “Madr-e-Quom” 
(mother of the community), they are 
disgruntled. The Mirwaiz has sub¬ 
stantial pockets of influence in the 
city of Srinagar. He can tilt nearly 
lone lakh votes the way he wants to. 
the relations between the two 
Farooqs in Kashmir have improved, 
Muzaffar Shah might find it difficult 
to become a member of the Lok 
Sabha. But Muzaffar Sliah’s 
popularity became evident on 26 
November, when he was heckled and 
booed when he went to the Hazratbal 
shrine on the banks of Dal lake after 
filing his nomination papers. It is the 
Mirwaiz factor which is capable of 
changing his fortunes. But Mirwaiz is 
an unpredictable person. While he 
has been playing games with the 
Governor, <the Congress(I) and the 
.NC (Khalida), his relations with NC 
(Farooq) has suddenly improved. 
Begum Abdullah has met Mir^raiz 
Farooq twice recently and there are 
chances of his supporting the NC 
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I (Farooq) ultimately. 

At Baramuila too, the Farooq 
Abdullah g^oup of the National Con¬ 
ference is facing problems from its 
recent allies. The sitting MP, Saifud- 
i din Soz, is contesting again. The 
I People’s Conference leader, Abdul 
Gani Lone, who has been a part of 
the local Umted Front politics with 
Farooq Abdullah since the past year 
and had opposed the installation of 
G.M: Shah, has decided to contest 
1 himself. Thus, the Congress(I) candi- 
P^ate, Malik Mohiuddin Warn, has the 
advantage of facing a split opposi¬ 
tion. Like Mirwaiz Farooq in Srina¬ 
gar, Abdul Gam Lone has substantial 
pockets of influence in Baramuila. 
He IS an MLA from one of the 
Assembly segments, Handwara. 
Observers say that only a heavy 
polling, of above 60 per cent or so, 
can ensure the victory of Saifuddin 
Soz. 

At Anantnag, Begum Abdullah 
may not fate such opposition The 
very fact that Khalida Shah is not 
campaigning there will be a hand- 
^icap for the local leaders of the NC 
r (Khalida) when they seek votes for 
l^the Congress! I) The Congress(I) 
strategy seems to be aimed at retain¬ 
ing the 3G per cent votes which it bad 
polled in the Assembly eleelions last 
year. The Gujar community, which 
has substantial votes, is undecided. 
This may pose some problems for the 
NC (Farooq). The local Gujar leader, 
Mohammad Shafi, is with the G.M. 
Shah government. Ghulam Nabi 
Kochak has been a powerful NC 
leader in the area. Mirza Afzal Beg’s 
son, Mehboob Beg, too has some 
clout. The campaign for getting Be¬ 
gum Abdullah elected, therefore, 
will be interesting 

W hile Dr Farooq Abdullah has 
been busy with opposition unity 
Stalks in Delhi, trying to thrash out 
Tthe problems of Uttar Pradesh, 
Bihar, Karnataka, Maharashtra, Gu¬ 
jarat, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and 
Rajasthan, the opposition unity 
scene in the Kashmir valley has not 
been too promising To begin with, 
by aligning himself with Mirwaiz 
Farooq, Dr Abdullah buried a 50- 
year-old hatchet. The National Con¬ 
ference of Sheikh Abdullah was 
known as the “Sber ” (lion) and the 
Awami Action Committee of the Mir¬ 
waiz family was the “Bakra” (goat). 
The differences between the NC and 
the Awami Action Committee were 
not personal. They were ideological. 
The Mirwaiz family stood against the 
■Hpession, which had been the hand- 
BFork of Sheikh 'Abdullah. Had 
Farooq Abdullah not taken hiS name¬ 
sake, the Mirwaiz, to public plat¬ 
forms, the Mirwaiz Farooq factor 



could not have gained any accept- recommend Governor’s nil^, . 
ance But, Mirwaiz Moulvi Faiooq the advice of P.L. HCoabo WW'' 
behaved more loyally than the king Mohammad Shafi, ministers in'' 

New Delhi had appreciated the cabinet, Dr Abdullah went beck Oft 
role of the Mirwaiz since July this his agreement with Mirwaiz Ferooq ; 
year and in the first week of Novem- nod Governor Jagmohan. Asa reSQlt, 
her, when Mirwaiz Farooq had a the Congre$s(I) plans of installing ^ 
two-hour-long meeting with chief G-M. Shah as the chief minister suc^ 
minister, G.M. Shah, the Congress(I)- ceeded. Given the chance, New Oe- ; 
backed leader informed the Mirwaiz Ihi, while ousting Farooq AbdUlM, i 
that Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi would have preferred the state to 
had applauded the role of Mirwaiz remain in limbo rather than let 
Farooq in the days following the G.M. Shah form the government with 
assassination of Mrs Indira Gandhi. Congress!!} support. Differences bi^ 
The Mirwaiz had called for a hartal tween the two Farooqs began that 
in Srinagar on 3 November, the day day and the Lok Sabha nominations 
Mrs Gandhi’s body was cremated. a*ay well prove to be the proverbial 
This was in sharp contrast to what last straw on the camel’s back, 
the NC (Farooq) people did. They G.M. Shah, the chief minister, is 
could not stop die merry-making in- not particularly known as a campaig- 
dulged in by some unsavoury ele- ner. He was a strongman of the NC in 
ments on 31 October, when the sad the Sheikh’s lifetime, till the son was 
news spread in Srinagar. Dr Abdul- preferred to the son-in-law. Hie rela- 



iah had left for Delhi post-haste on donship between him and the Con- 
learning the news. His absence made gressd) leaders in the valley too 
his partymen helpless. It was Mir- cannot be described as cordial. If 
waiz Farooq who stepped into the Farooq Abdullah is having problems 
vacuum and cried a halt to the mad- with his allies, then the G.M. Shah- 
ness of those who were bursting Congress(I) ties are not sound either, 
crackers. (There are some pro- With the “plough” symbol allotted to 
Pakistani elements in Srinagar who it, Farooq Abdullah’s party certainly 
had burst crackers even on the night is the heir to the Sheikh’s traditions, 
when Sheikh Abdullah’s death was And Begum Abdullah is a candidate 
announced in 1982.) herself. Therefore, despite heavy 

Mirwaiz Farooq has become an odds, NC (Farooq) may retain its 
important political entity now. He supremacy in the valley For the 
had been summoned by Governor CongresS(I), retention of the gains in 
Jagmohan soon after the d^ections the percentage of votes polled will be 
from the National Conference be- a big solace. Since 1977, for the first 
came known on 2 July. Jagmohan time the Congress(I) is fighting, en 
had preferred that Governor’s rule election in the Valley with the admi- 
be imposed in the state. When Dr nistration not avowedly hostile to it. 
Abdullah had called on him, after That may make some difference, 
consultations with Mirwaiz Farooq 

over the telephone, he had agreed to MuMabiwte Bhatlachaiya, fi*mw 
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SUNDAY SPEQAL 


Patil, Pawar 
and Antulay 


The Congress(I) rebels may influence the outcome 


THERE is a saying 
in Maharashtra 
that those who 
drink the waters of 
the river Krishna 
are endowed with 
diplomacy and 
shrewdness. The 
saying was born 
with Nana Phadna- 
vis, the astute 
adviser of the Peshwas and a man 
who is often compared to Rasputin. 
Phadnavis was born in Wai. The 
Krishna flows from Mahabale^war 
to Karkad via Wai and Sangli (the 
birthplace of CM Vasantdada Patil) 
and on to Karnataka and Andhra 
Pradesh before joining the Bay of 
Bengal. Apoc^hal the saying may 
be, but that is perhaps one of the 
reasons why the political reins of the 
state are in the hands of politicians 
of western Maharashtra like Vasant¬ 
dada Patil and Shared Pawar. 

In the selection of candidates of 
the Lok Sabha from Maharashtra 
Vasantdada Patil clearly outwitted 
his political rivals: former chief 
minister A. R. Antulay, Nasikrao Tir- 
pude of Vidarbha, his own wife Shali- 
nitai Patil and her brother Manohar 
Phalke. He got a seat for his own son 
Prakash Patil from the Sangli consti¬ 
tuency which was held by Shalinitai 
Patil and she was hopeful of getting 
it again. The chief minister realises 
that he does not have much of a 
political career left and he has been 
grooming his son to take over. Shali¬ 
nitai Patil and her family have been 
trying to grab the mantle from 
Vasantdada. For instance, when 
Vasantdada Patil appointed his 
nephew Vishnupant Patil as chair¬ 
man of the Sangli Sugar Factory, 
Shalinitai insisted that her elder 
brother Uttamrao be made the man¬ 
aging director of the factory so that 
he could control Vishnupant Patil. 
Mrs Paul not only wanted the Sangli 
seat but also the south-central Bom¬ 
bay seat or the Ratnagiri seat for her 
brother Manohar, who is the presi¬ 
dent of the Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor 
Sangh. But that seat has now been 
given by the Congress(I) to Roza 
Deshpande of the AICP. Roza De- 
shpande is the daughter of veteran 
communist leadet S. A. Dange and it 
IS believed that she was in Delhi for 



15 days to get an interview with 
Rajiv Gandhi but never did. She, 
however, got the seat. 

Mr Patil also saw to it that not only 
was Mr Antulay denied a nomina¬ 
tion, but that most of his lieutenants 
like Waqar Nomin, the MLA from 
Bhiwandi, and former IAS officer, 
the Maharashtra home secretary P. 
G. Salve. Mr Patil had earlier man¬ 
oeuvred to get Jambuwantrao Dhote 
and his followers out of the party. 

The Antulay revolt will to a large 
extent influence the fate of the Con- 
gress(I) in the coming elections. The 
chief minister had confidently pre¬ 
dicted winning 40 of the 48 seats. 
This was before Mrs Indira Gandhi’s 
assassination. Even after Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi’s death, the feeling was that the 
Congress(I) would get at least 35 
seats, if not more. But today it seems 
difficult for him to get so many seats. 
For, Mr Antulay has thrown in his lot 
with the opposition. Mr Antulay can 
upset the Congress(I) applecart in 
the Konkan which has five seats 
including Thane, as he has a large 
following there. In the Konkan his 
only rival is the Peasants and Work¬ 
ers Party (PWP). 

Perhaps, the biggest damage that 
Mr Antulay can do is in Vidarbha 
which has traditionally been the 
stronghold of the Congress(I). There 
are 11 parliamentary seats in the 
region; all of them were won by the 
Congressd) in 1980. The people of 
the region are discontented over the 
backlog of development work. To 
add to that, the promised develop¬ 
ment boards have not yet material¬ 
ised. Both the rebel former Congress¬ 
men A. R. Antulay and Jambuwan¬ 
trao Dhote have a following in Vidar¬ 
bha. If Antulay, Dhote and Sharad 
Pawar can reach an understanding, 
Vidarbha can become the Congres- 
s(I)’s Waterloo. Both Antulay and 
Dhote have tremendous nuisance 
value in the area and can cut into the 
Congress votes. In 1980, the (Congress 
had won in Ramtek, Akola and 
Washim by over one lakh votes. The 
party had also won in Buldhana, 
Chimur and Bhandara by consort- 
able margins. This time, for instance, 
in Buldhana the Congress(I) has put 
up Mr Wasnik, son of the sitting MP 
Balakrishna Wasnik, who won the* 
seat by barely 27,000 votes. Wasnik 


is hrom Nagpur and this time the 
people of the region are disgruntled 
over the fact that an outsider ^ould 
be fielded when the Congress (I) had 
a strong candidate in Datta Hevale, 
who had fought as a rebel candidate 
in 1980 and polled 2,65,000 votes. 
The Marathas form 21 per cent of the 
voters in Vidarbha region and the 
chief minister seems to be banking 
on these votes which are, however, 
scattered over the region. The Ahtu- 
lay group claims that the scheduled 
caste and scheduled tribe votes are 
with them. The BJR and the Con- 
gress(S), on the other hand, are 
equally confident of a few seats. 

In Marathwada, there are eight 
parliamentary seats, all of which 
were won by the Congress(I) in the 
1980 elections. In 1977, the opposi¬ 
tion won three of the eig^t seats. The 
Congresses), the BJP and the PWP 
have their strongholds in certain 
pockets. In Namded, the union de¬ 
fence minister, S. B. Chavan, won by 
around 30,000 votes'in 1980. This 
time his opponent Kamalkishore 
Kadam of the Congress(S) is the son 
of Shamrao Kadam who was a minis¬ 
ter in Mr Chavan’s cabinet. 

Bombay has numerous candidates 
with Mr Antulay’s men, the Shiv 
Sena and Dr Datta Samant’s people 
vying for the six seats, along with the 
Janata and the BJP. Except in Bom¬ 
bay’s north-west constituency where 
the BJP’s Ram Jethmalani is pitted 
against the Con^ess(I)’5 Sunil Dutt, 
in most of the five other constituen¬ 
cies there is a multiplicity of candi¬ 
dates which may not always work to 
the advantage of the opposition. Iro¬ 
nically in the Bombay north-west 
constituency, Mr Antulay will sup¬ 
port the Congressd) candidate 
against his sworn enemy Ram Jeth- 
nlalani, the prosecution counsel in 
the criminal case going on against Mr 
Antulay in the Bombay Hig^ Court. 
According to Antulay’s group, Mr 
Jethmalani allegedly sent an emis¬ 
sary to Mr Antulay to say that they 
would support a Muslim candidate if 
he could put up one in the north-west 
constituency. This would divide the 
Congressd) votes, because in a 
straight fig^t the Congress(I) has a 
good chance of winning. Mr Jeth¬ 
malani, it is said, has lost interest in 
the case against Mr Antulay, Ohe of 
his posters showed a cement bgg widi 
hundred-rupee notes flowing out of 
it. The caption called him a fighter 
against comiption. Mr Antulay was 
his symbol of corruption and now 
that Mr Antulay is out of the Con- 
gres8d)> Mr Jethmalani’s main plank 
has been removed. 
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The Revolt that 
Never Was 


Sivaji Ganesan is pacified 




the 


AL’Lis well that 
ends well. So it has 
been for Tamil 
Nadu’s matinee 
idol Sivaji Gane- 
san, who like the 
former Maharash¬ 
tra chief minister 
Antuli^y revolted 
against the party 
he admired most— 
Congress(I)—for denying 




TAMIL NADU 


nominations to his proteges in this 
month’s Lok Sabha elections. But his 
revolt lasted only as long as he did 
not get a call from Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi. 

The call came late in the night of 
28 November, a day after he had 
resigned from the Congress(I), at 
Hyderabad where Sivaji Ganesan 
was shooting. It was an invitation 
from the Prime Minister to meet him 
in the capital for talks. Earlier, the 
filmstar-politician had fdr two days 
tried to see Rajiv Gandhi without 
any success. Former Karnataka chief 
minister and a member of the power¬ 
ful Central Parliamentary Board of 
the AICC(I), Gundu Rao, was sent to 
escort Ganesan to Delhi. One of AIC- 
C(I) general secretaries, A.K. Antony 
rang up two of the filmstar’s lieute¬ 
nants’ Rajasekharan and Shunmu- 
gam, secretary and president, respec¬ 
tively of the Sivaji Fans Association, 
in Madras the following morning, 
asking them to come to Delhi to 
assist their hero in his talks with the 
Pr^e Minister. 

After diis,the scenario is similar to 
reel life: the highest and the might¬ 
iest of the country shakes hands with 
the hero wbo comes out smiling; the 
Prime Minister smiles back, the hero 
tells his supporters to forget what 
had happened as a "bad dream” and 
work for Mr Gandhi as Mrs Gandhi 
had wished. 

Sivaji Ganesan achieved what the 
more wily Abdur Rehman Antulay 
could not. The truce was signed on 
the Ganesan’s terms: five seats for 
the Lok Sabha and five seats for the 
Assembly elections. This certainly is 
a great blow for the A1CC(I) general 
secretary from Tamil Nadu, G.K. 
Moopanar. It was Moopanar who, by 
refusing to accomodate Sivaji Gane¬ 
san, precipitated a crisis for the 
party in Tamil Nadu. It did not take 
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long for the Congress(I) leaders to 
realise that the party even with sup¬ 
port of the ruling AlADMK could not 
do well if Sivaji Ganesan did not 
support it. Hence the compromise. 

Like its counterparts elsewhere in 
the country, the Tamil Nadu Con- 
gress(I) Committee (TNCC-I) is riven 
with vicious and deep-rooted fac¬ 
tionalism. There has always been 
perpetual confrontation between the 
old loyalists and the new-comers, 
between the Sanjay brigade and the 
Kamaraj elders. Prominent faction 
chiefs were: G.K. Moopanar (AICC-I 
general secretary), R. Venkataraman 
and M.P. Subramaniam (former 
TNCC-I president). In addition to 
these lobbies there were the so- 
called independents who owed no 
affiliations to any one of the groups. 
With Sivaji’s announcement last year 
that he would henceforth concen¬ 
trate more on politics than films, 
there emerged a schism in the party. 
M. P. Subramaniam, R. Venkatara¬ 
man and others rallied around Sivaji 
in his crusade against Moopanar’s 
hegemony in Tamil Nadu. Moopanar 
'had an inherent advantage over the 
Sivaji group: he being in Delhi and a 
party general secretary was closer to 
the seat of power He was also in a 
position to ensure that the Sivaji 
point of view never got across to the 
party president. It was only after the 
open revolt by the Sivaji fans at the 
time of the Southern Regional Con¬ 
ference of the Congress(I) in Decem¬ 
ber 1983, that Mrs Gandhi became 
aware of the festering grievances of 
the Sivaji group that was being 
spitefully sidelined. Mrs Gandhi then 
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I went out of her way to pacify Sivaji 
and made it known to every 
particularly Moopanar, that she mu'*' 
tured a soft corner for Sivaji. Sivaji’^ 
literally blossomed while Moopanar 
decided to cut short the film actdr*s ^ 
political career. When Sivaji fans' 
held a Iiarallel conference in Febru* 
^ 1984 Moopanar tried his beat to 
invoke disciplinary action against 
Sivaji for "anti-party activities.” The 
attempt fizzled out because Mrs Gan* 
dhi con^atulated the Manram (fans* 
association) for its efforts. The late 
PM then spent considerable timeand 
energy to get the two inimical groups 
together and a fragile accord had 
been reached between the lobbies. 
With Mrs Gandhi’s death there was 
no one to protect or take up Sivaji’s 
cause and Moopanar had enough 
scope to unleash his antagonism. 

In an interview to Sunday im¬ 
mediately after announcing his res¬ 
ignation, Sivaji narrated the genesis 
of the recent confrontation with the 
Moopanar lobby. While Sivaji did nor 
mention Moopanar by name, V. Ra¬ 
jasekharan, the firebrand secretary 
of the Sivaji fans association and the 
one who has been spearheading the 
agitation against the high command, 
repeatedly pointed out that Moopa¬ 
nar was at fault, and his “gross 
manipulations would ultimately ruin 
the Congress(I) in Tamil Nadu.” Siva¬ 
ji was inducted into the nine-member 
coordination committee appointed to 
negotiate with the AlADMK regard¬ 
ing sharing of seats for the coming 
elections. The committee comprised 
Sivaji, the TNCC(I) president, Pala- 
niyandi, M.P. Subramaniam, Mara- 
gatham Chandrasekhar Thangabalu 
and M. Bhaktavatsaiam, former Con¬ 
gress chief minister of Tamil Nadu. 
According to Sivaji, with the excep¬ 
tion of Subramaniam and Bhaktavat¬ 
saiam, the committee was loaded 
with Moopanar people, with the late 
R.V. Swaminathan being replaced by 
Moopanar’s follower, Marimuthu. 
Pnor to the negotiations, Sivaji had 
suggested to the committee that the 
Congress(I) should stake its claim to 
a large number of seats. They should 
also demand two Assembly consti¬ 
tuencies in each of the parliamentary 
sectors so that the party could literal¬ 
ly Idil two birds with one stone by 
embarking on a simultaneous cam¬ 
paign. In principle, this was agreed 
upon but when consultations began 
the various Congress(l) members 
seemed more interested in bagging a 
few constituencies for their follow- 
.ers, thereby sacrificing the interests 
of the party as a whole When Sivaji 
raised objections he was put down by 
Moopanar in front of the AlADMK 
leaders. 

Anita Prataft, Math-aa 
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SUNDAY SPECIAL 


Casteism and 
Communism 

The Congress(I) bows to its partners 


■nRIRQI^QI LIKE an island 

. —Kerala stands, with 

Its own unique 
blend of casteism 
and communism, 
( X unaffected by the 

C flow of national 

politics Most of 

!" 1 national pai 

KERALA nes have bases in 

-Kerala, but the 

polity they adopt to suivive in the 
state IS quite different from their 
national policy The Tanata Party, foi 
instance, has three factions, two sup 
poiting the ruling United Democra 
tic Pront (UDD ministry and the 
Indian Union Muslim league which 
IS against the Congress(I) nationally, 
IS part of the Congress(I) led ruling 
front 

The contest this time will be be 
tween the CPI(M) led Left Demotia 
tic Front (LDF) and the Congress(I) 
led United Demociatic Fiont both 
not very suie ot the loyalty ol then 
own paitneis Both the fionts had 
won ten seats each in the last Lok 
Sabha elections In the LDl, the 
CPI{M) had SIX membeis, the CPI 
two, the Congress(S) one and the 
DMKP one (Neelalohitadasan Nadar 
had won on a Congiess 1 ticket and 
subsequently switched his allegiance 
to Chat an Singh) In the UDF the 
Congiess(l) has six MPs the lUML 
two and both the tactions of the 
Kerala Congiess one each 

Though the Congress(I) was bent 
on contesting 16 seats out of 20, it 
had to bow to pressure from the 
constituents of the UDF—the Keiala 
Congress which united in a dramatic 
election eve move, the Nairs’ Nation 
al Democratic Party (NDP) and the 
Ezhava-backed Socialist Republican 
Party (SRP), all of whom can bring 
down the ministry Finally, the Con 
gress(I) settled for 12 seats, gave 
three seats each to the Kerala Con 
gress and the lUML and one seat 
each to the SRP and NDP Though 
the Congress(I) heads tjie UDF, it 
has always been at the mercy ot the 
smaller constituents, all of them are 
adept at pressure politics, of which 
the seat distribution is an example 
The other splinter groups in the 
UDF, the Democratic Janata Party 
(which has five MLAs including a 
minister), the parallel Socialist Re 


publican Party and the fishermen’s 
Democratic Labour Party (with one 
MLA) staked their claims but were 
promised due consideration in the 
Assembly polls 

Fhe leftists still have a firm footing 
in the casteist politics of the state 
dut mainly to the centiist line that 
the first communist chief minister, 
E M b Namboodiiipad, caned out 
for them He once rematked that it 
would be unrealistic to close one’s 
eyes to the fact that even leftist 
patties which claim to be seculai 
have to consider the caste oi com 


eluding that of K P Unnikrishnan 
from Badagara, the Janata Party 
one, the AIML two, the RSP one,the 
DMKP one 

Adding to the confusion in the 
CPI(M) camp is the line the party is 
taking towards the Rajiv Gandhi gov¬ 
ernment L M b Namboodiripad's re 
cent statement in Delhi that what 
matte IS is not who the Prime 
Minister is, but what his policies are, 
came as a boon to the UDF The 
KPCL(I) president, C V Padmara 
tan, was quick to make political 
capital out of it and issued a state 
ment welcoming the CJPKM) stand in 
the changed situation 

The CPI(M) never botheied to 
gloom a second rank ot leadership 
I he party had one of the youngest 
membeis in the last Lok Sabha, A K 
Balan, but he was overshadowed 
Maixist student leaders who get a 
hiiUiant start in the Students Fed 
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munal composition of the electoiate 
The CPl(M), CPI and RbP have for 
long chosen most of its candidates on 
the basis of the communal coinposi 
lion ot the concerned constituency 
I his iinii It will be no diffeient 
1 he CPI( M) which has a high caste 
kadciship (both the foimci Marxist 
duet ministers E M b Namboodii 
ipad and F K Navanai aie caste 
Hindus) a core formed of Ezhata 
(backwaid Hindus) votes and the 
piojccic’d image of a lesolutionaiy 
party faces manifold problems with 
the All India Muslim League all but 
pulling out of the fiont, in a desper 
ate measure to get a seat outside the 
lUMl stionghold of Manjeri and 
Ponnani in North Kerala The 
CPI(M) too, was forced to bow to the 
pressuie and thus AIML was given 
the Kasargod seat, the northernmost 
The CPI(M) will contest 10 seats, the 
CPI three, the Congress(S) two in 


eidtion of India (SFl) and university 
unions,walk out of the campus into 
political wilderness for lack of pat 
ronage I he lesult an ageing, in 
dilffcient IcMdciship 
Perhaps in keeping with the new 
thinking in the party, the Congres 
s(l) has nominated two bureaucrat- 
politicians The former envoy to the 
United States, K R Narayanan will 
contest the Ottapalam reserved con 
stituency and is pitted against A K 
Balan the sitting CPl(M) MP In 
Quilon, S Knshnakumar who res 
igned from the IAS three years ago 
to join the Congiess(I), is pitted 
against R S Unni of the RSP (^uilon 
IS a RSP stronghold and till the 1980 
elections (when B K Nayar of the 
Congress I won) EPad always elected 
the late R Sreekantan Nair The 
Congress(I) dropped three sitting 
MPs—-A A Rahim, Xavier Arackal 
and B K Nayar from the list One of 
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KARNATAKA 


MONTHS ago, 
the Shimoga- 
based Karnataka 
Rajya Raitha 
Sangha(farmers’ 
association) 
announced it.s de¬ 
cision to enter 
the political are¬ 
na. And, by the 
middle Qf Novem¬ 
ber, there was no doubt left that the 
3angha was serious. As the princip¬ 
al antagonists—the Janata Party 
ind the Congress(I)—hurried to get 
in with their campaigns, the Raitha 
sangha, without much fanfare, 
innounced that it would contest 10 
>f the 28 Lok Sabha seats in the 
itate, throwing in an unknown fac- 
or in the already confused election 
icenario. 

The Rajya Raitha Sangha is a 
our-year-old organisation that 
;athered members and momentum 
nainly due to the treatment meted 
)ut to the farmers by the previous 
jundu Rao regime. As scores of 
armers were felled by police bul- 
ets during the three years between 
1980 and 1983, the harassed far- 
ners rallied under the banner of 
he Raitha Sangha. With time, the 
issociation grew in strength. 

Then came the Assembly elec- 
ions where the ruling Congress!I) 
vas pitted against the Janata- 
langa combine. Th(& Sangha tacitly 
upported the Janata-Ranga com- 
line and was only partly responsi- 
ile for the latter’s victory. But soon 
mough, the Sangha began placing 
ts demands before the already 
larassed Hegde government. As a 
esult the Sangha fell out with the 
anata government. This was furth- 
:t heightened by the personal ani- 
nosity of the convener of the San¬ 


gha, Prof. M.D. Nanjundaswamy, 
towards chief minister Ramakrish- 
na Hegde. Though, Najundaswamy 
goes by the innocuous title of con¬ 
vener, he is now all-powerful in the 
Sangha, pushing the Sangha’s 
octogenarian president, H.S. Rud- 
rappa, into the background. 

Nanjundaswamy has lately led a 
bitter tirade against the Janata gov¬ 
ernment often using impolite lan¬ 
guage. The idea of putting up “peo¬ 
ple’s candidates” for the Lok Sabha 
elections, is Nanjundaswamy’s 
brainchild. This has caused a lot of 
resentment in the Raitha Sangha 
itself, since many members feel 
'Nanjundaswamy is moving in¬ 
creasingly closer to the Congress(I). 

The Sangha’s method of contest¬ 
ing the coming election is fraught 
with contradictions. Nanjundas¬ 
wamy’s idea is to put up "people’s 
candidates” selected by village- 
level “voters council.” The whole 
concept sounds dubious and the 
farmers themselves suspect the 
Sangha leadership may foist their 
choice on them. However, the San¬ 
gha’s entry into the fray is bound to 
hurt the Janata Party. Realising 
this, the Janata made overtures to 
arrive at a settlement with the 
Sangha, but Nanjundaswamy arro¬ 
gantly rejected the Janata offer, 
proclaiming that the Sangha would 
win all 10 seats on their own. This 
claim is nothing more than bom¬ 
basting, for the Sangha looks 
doomed to the fate of Narayanaswa- 
mi Naidu, the Tamil Nadu ryots’ 
leader, whose similar attempts at 
politics ended in disaster. But the 
Sangha’s antics has the Janata Par¬ 
ty worried. And, the Janata’s worry 
is the Congress(I)’s delight. 

Chk/anmtd KaJghatU, Bangmhrm 


the keen contests will be All^pey 
where the Speaker of the Assembly 
Vakkom Purushotamman fights 
Susbeela Gopalan, wife of the late 
A.K. Gopalan. 

Most of the constituencies will 
have straight fights, the only ‘third 
front’ being the BJP which has put 
up two candidates. But their impact 
will be negligible. On a committed , 
electorate like that in Kerala, the * 
‘symapathy factor’ will not be able to 
swing votes. 

The decision of the Kerala Con¬ 
gress factions to sink their differ¬ 
ences will have far-ranging consequ¬ 
ences in the state. The united Kerala 
Congress which has 14 seats in the 
Assembly and whose political phi- 
lisophy is opportunism, will now 
have more clout in the UDF. They 
will continue presenting their lists of 
demands to the Congress(I) and if at 
some stage, they get more ambitious, 
can easily form a government with 
the support of the LDF. And if the 
Muslim League factions, now in 
opposite camps, decide to unite after 
the elections, these two communal 
j parties can with the help of smaller 
parties, dominate the political trade 
I in the state. 

No constituency better illustrates 
, the complexities of Kerala's casteist 
' politics than the voting pattern of 
Trivandrum constituency in the 1980 
Parliament polls. The Congress(I) 
fielded the young, brash Neelalohita- 
dasan Nadar against the formidable 
veteran the late M.N. Govindan Nair 
of the CPI , one of the pioneers of 
the communist movement in the 
country. MN, as he was popularly 
known, banked on the ‘committed 
left’ votes from among the lower 
caste Hindus and the high-caste Hin¬ 
du votes. While on a house-to-house 
campaign in the Brahmin area of 
East Fort, an elder Brahmin assured 
MN of all votes in the locality except 
that of about fifty youngsters. 
“Why?” asked MN. “Oh, they are all 
communists,” replied the Brahmin. 
Nadar got a thumping majority, send¬ 
ing a disgraced MN to political obli¬ 
vion. Nadar followed Bahuguna into 
the DSP and is now with the DMKP 
and with the LDF backing is sure to 
retain the seat. The LDF might also 
place a Nair candidate to further 
split the UDF votes in the city. The 
UDF is fielding a lower 

caste candidate, A. Charles, hoping 
that the low-caste Christian vote.s 
will swing in their favour. Political 
ideologies are twisted and caste in¬ 
terests catered to. Ca.ste, then, is the 
opium of not only the Congress and 
the small parties, but the Marxists 
too. 

I Sinoo K. Min 
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A Fight for Survival 


Congivss(I) will find ii difficult to defend its bastion 


THE loser will be 
out in the cold for 
a long, long time. 
In the shadow of 
the national 
general election, 
the Janata Party 
and the Congres- 
s(I) in Karnataka 
will fight their 
own battle for 
survival. This election will determine 
the fate of the first-ever non- 
Congress(I) government in Karnata 
ka It will show whether Karnataka 
can still remain a Congress(I) bastion 
even without Mrs Indira Gandhi. But 
most of all, It will determine whether 
the change in the political milieu of 
Karnataka reflected in the January 
198.1 election, was really true or just 
a flash in the pan 
The assassination of Mrs Indira 
Gandhi has clearly knocked the wind 
out of every Congressman, and in 
Karnataka at least, it is a party 
without a sail But electorally, no¬ 
thing could have been more benefit¬ 
ing for the Congress(I), not only 
because of the expected surge of 
sympathy, but also because the Jana¬ 
ta Party has simply no target to 
attack iri its campaign. The dictum, 
“Speak no evil of the dead” holds 
true as never before. The Janata 
Party simply cannot attack the late 
Prime Minister. In fact, they cannot 
even afford to mention her name at 
the campaign. For the Congress(I) on 
the other hand, it is Mrs Gandhi and 
nothing else. The countryside is 
already flooded with paeans and 
dirges about the woman who is ex¬ 
pected to rake in more votes now 
than when she was alive. 

With visions of victory looming 
large, pragmatism has given way to 
the expected sea-change in the Con- 
gress(I) affairs relating to Karnata¬ 
ka. Rajiv Gandhi’s backroom boys 
have backed out in the face of elec¬ 
toral realities and where there was a 
fear of largescale changes in the 
Congress(I) list, there have only been 
a few cautious snips. Of the 25 sitting 
MPs from Karnataka (two seats are 
vacant and one has a Janata MP), the 
Congress(I) has dropped only seven, 
with the only real heavyweight being 
K. Lakkappa. To that extent the 
party high command has managed to 
still, or at worst stall, revolt within 
the party, that is endemic on every 
election eve. 



KARNATAKA 



Karnataka CM K.K. Hegde 


In particular, the party played safe 
with H.N Nanje Gowda, the sitting 
MP from Hassan, who was renomin¬ 
ated at the last moment. Nanje Gow¬ 
da was never discreet in his vigorous 
attempts to topple the Hegde govern¬ 
ment and after the Congress(I)’s 
grandiose pronouncement of clean 
candidates, one would have expected 
Gowda’s head to roll. But that did not. 
happen, much to the chagrin of his 
arch rival within the Congressd^ 
H.C. Srikantiah. 

However, in spite of protestations, 
the Gundu Rao group of Congress¬ 
men have been wounded in the new 
dispensation. Gundu Rao himself did 
not get a ticket. It is true that he did 
not ask for one and that it was the 
party high command that offered 
i him one. But the fact that the party 
high-ups have changed their mind 
cannot be a comforting fact to the 
former chief minister. 

In fact, if anybody, it is the fradesh 



Congre.ss(I) president, K.H. Patil, 
who appears to have won in the new 
set-up. The fact that the high com¬ 
mand left it to his discretion to pick a 
candidate for the Dharwad south' 
constituency further consolidated his' 
position. The former Kranti Ranga 
president, S. Bangarappa, who was 
admitted to the Congress(I) shortly 
after the election was announced was 
also sidelined. It was most noticeable 
that while the Congress(l) national 
campaign plank is the theme of uni¬ 
ty, within the party itself each leader 
tried to Outwit one another. 

The Congress(I) stuck faithfully to 
the caste equations and balance that 
forms a part of the Indian electoral 
scene. Of the 28 seats in Karnataka, 
the dominant Lingayats and Vokkali- 
gas got MX and five, respectively. 
Among them are two women candi¬ 
dates, a Lingayat and a Vokkaliga. 
But the Congress(I) has ex¬ 
perimented with a scheduled caste 
candidate from a general constituen¬ 
cy (K.H. Ranganath from the Chitra- 
durga constituency). 

While the Congress(l) rapidly got 
into its stride announcing its list well 
before the last day of nominations, 
the Janata Party laboured not only to 
settle the question of seat adjust¬ 
ment with its allies, but also to draw 
up its own list Clearly, Ramakrishna 
Hegde is fighting with his back to the 
wall in Karnataka and nothing could 
be more conclusive than the fact that 
half-a-dozen ministers from the Kar¬ 
nataka cabinet have been named to 
contest the elections. 

If the Congress(I) is banking on 
sympathy and sentimentality, the 
Janata Party sincerely believes that 
the “good work” done by the govern¬ 
ment in two years will be recipro¬ 
cated by the electorate in terms of 
votes. Said Abdul Nazeer Sab, rural 
minister in the Hegde cabinet and a 
contestant from Dharwad south: “We 
have reached the rural electorate. 
Our good work will pay dividends 
pow. Not all the sympathy for Mrs 
Gandhi can gain them victory.” 
Nazeer Sab was apparently referring 
to his own commendable work as a 
minister in bringing drinking water 
to the remotest corners in Karnata¬ 
ka. But Sab’s prediction that the 
Janata Party would win “at least 16 
seats without difficulty” seems opti¬ 
mistic at the moment, though any¬ 
thing less than that will bring down 
the Hegde government. 
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While Nazeer Sab and many others 
feel that the sympathy factor is 
irrelevant, the chief minister, 
Ramaknshna Hegde himself admits 
that there is “some sympathy” but 
hopes that this will be offset by the 
Janata government’s peiformance 
The Janata party hopes to cash in on 
the three winning schemes it has 
launched the widow pension 
scheme, under which every widow 
below 60 years with no other source 
of income is entitled to Rs 50 a month 
(after 60, she is covered by the 
old-age pension scheme), the 
maternity benefits scheme for agn 


cultural labourers, under \vhich the 
government takes care of female 
labourers during their maternity 
period in terms of nutrition and 
other needs and the latest scheme of 
waiving of land payment instalments 
tor occupancy rights under the Land 
Reforms Act, a concession that be 
nefits nearly eight lakh small tai 
mers Of course, Nazeer Sab’s until 
ing efforts to provide drinking waiei 
to rural Karnataka, a mission that 
has earned him the sobriquet "Neer 
bdb (neet in Kannada is water) ” 1 he 
Janata Party feels that thi ir mea 
sures have benefited neailv 70 pei 


cent of the voters , 

I rom all accounts the Janata hak 
taken advantage of the government’s 
good work, projecting it as a Jani}ta 
achievement rather than “Anirtia’s 
benevolence ” This is especially cru¬ 
cial in the light of Devaraj Urs’s 
expel lence in 1980, when the electo¬ 
rate did not diffeientiate between 
him and Mrs Gandhi much after he 
had patted company with her Urs’s 
much wanted upliftment schemes 
fetched him no electoial gains But 
this lime too the tiuth will be known 
onlv aftei the election 
Chidmand Ra/ghaHa, Bangahm 


The Challenge for Sharad Pawar 


‘ YOU will see 

E some miracles in 
Marathwada,” 
said bharad 
Pawar’s lieute 
Hants, the veter 
an MP Appa 
sah&b Kulkarni 
and Arun Mehta 
„ “The opposition 

_ MAHARAbH Tj^ contesting 

eight seats and will win all eight 
The Congress!S) could have won 
this alone but we gave some to our 
allies ” This, very simply, indicates 
the spirit of give and take that 
Sharad Pawar and the Congress(S) 
leaders exercised while discussing 
the distribution ot seats in Mahar 
ashtra His partners in the Left 
Front and the BJP were impressed 
with his accommodating spirit as 
they said he did not make tall 
claims like the Janata which asked 
for 41 of the 48 seats in the initial 
stages 

Foi Sharad Pawar, a lot is at 
stake in these elections If the 
opposition is able to win a sizable 
number of seats, then he can die 
rate terms in the forthcoming 
Assembly elections which are more 
crucial to him His party is contest 
ing 16 seats and they are “sure” 
about most of them Mr Pawar is 
contesting from Baramati consti 
tuency and his supporteis are the 
youth He is the only Congressman 
in the leadership who is in his 
forties The others are either in 
their sixties or in their thirties, 
with hardly anv experience or abil 
ity As one of his camp members 
said “We are placing before the 
people a new, dynamic leadership 
In the early Sixties, Mr Y B Chavan 
replaced the old leadership of 
Maharashtra like Gadgil and De 
vagarikar Now, 20 years later, 
Sharad Pawar had emerged Pawar 
and most of his people are consi¬ 


dered the rightful and onlv hi irs to 
YB Chavan ” In fact whenChaian 
died, the party flag was not lowered 
at the AICC(I) office Someone in 
the ( ongress(l) office was it ported 
to have said “The party flag has 
been lowered in the Congress(S) 
office Y B Chavan was their 
leader ” 

1 he onlv problem foi Mi Pawar is 
that he and his followers aie iso 
lated from the Congress which to 



S harad Pawar ^ __ 

day IS the Congress! 1) Mr Pawai, 
perhaps, does not feel isolated He 
certainly looks bored of being an 
opposition leader judging bv his 
performance in the Legislature But 
his supporters ceitainlv feel iso 
lated and many have been urging 
him to rejoin the Congress(I) since 
his onlv objection to the Congres 
s(I) was the dictatorial functioning 
of Mrs Indira Gandhi Now that she 
has been removed from the scene 
tbev feel he should rejoin the paitv 


Mins opposition leaders have a 
suspicion th 11 hi will Bal lhack 
ei i\ oi the Shn Sena has said that 
Pawdi will do so Chief Minister 
Vasamd ul 1 I’ltil was quick to 
innoiiiice altci Mis Gandhi’s assas 
sinatioii lint Congressmen like 
bhai ul P iw ir should )oin the Con 
grt ss(l) 

The point IS that the Congiess!!) 
will also ha\e to leckon with him 
sooni I oi Idiei Sharad Pawai is 
acknowledged as the leader of the 
Maiatha conimunils which is the 
dominant communuv m Maharash 
tia \ isantdada Patti is not ack 
nowlcdgtd aj a leader In fact, 
while' \lis Indiia Gandht and San- 
i.ii Gandhi tiled to decimate the 
Maidtha comniunitv politically, Mr 
Pawai united the voung Matathas 
aiound him iven when YB Cha 
van iLioinod the Congiess!!) be 
cauM lilt then chief minister AR 
Antiiliv tiled luthlesslv to politi 
calls tlininidte all leadeis and ac 
tivc woikeis who did not belong to 
the Congiess(I) Shaiad Pawar kept 
out and tiled to strengthen his 
image as a ralKing point foi the 
voung Maiathds So, while the 
eldtis were in the Congress(I), the 
sons ind nephews wcie in the Con 
gicss(.S) I he Corgrcss(S) candi 
date in Naiidcd Kamalkishore 
Kaclam is one such peison His 
uncle Shamido Kadam is in the 
Gongtess(l) and Kamalkishore 
Kadam todav is opposing b B Cha¬ 
van tiom the \aiuled consfituencv 
Iheie III several such persons in 
the CongiL'is (SI This enforced 
dichoinmv of the I ongiess(S) and 
the (ongrtssill will have to be 
lesoivcd That is whv it is important 
toi Mr Pawai to put up a "good 
pciformiiKt in the patliamentarv 
elections He will then be able to 
call the shots both in the uiling 
Songttss and iii the opposition 
Olga Tallis, Bombay 
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SPECIAL REPORT 

PV NARASIMHARAO 

Congress(l) Versus the Reddys 

'] Jio liJP- rrlugu Dostim (ombine will put up a stiff challenge 


P VNai ifiimha Rao oi ‘PV’ as 
ht IS popularly referred to in 
Andhra Pradesh will not 
find the goins easy in his 
constitiu'iu V of 11 inamkonda this 
time, despite his efforts in Warangal 
distiict Manv people blame him for 
almost (vers thing that has gone 
against their wishes It is also Nara 
simha Ran s peisonalitv and style of 
operation that adds to the dissatis 
faetlon He is lofty and unapproach 
able and given to delivering homilies 
to tilt Lonstitiients when they 
appruaih him for favours All this 
wipes out whatever he does for the 
toiistitucnty and the district 
Narasimha Rao, however, has 
looked after the interests of his area, 
despite all his preoccupations as a | 
senior cabinet minister He visits his 
hometown of Warangal at least once ' 
a month The district has benefited 
from the Kakatiya canal and various 
other institutions all due to Mr Rao’s 
efforts, but the people are more 
likely to remember the protects 
which were not allocated to the dis 
trtct 

The 70 km long Kakatiya canal 
Starts from Karimnagar at the Lower 
Maner dam (the Maner river is a 
tributary of the Godavari river) The 
canal was completed in 1983 with the 
help of finances from a World Bank 
loan and the canal project solved the 
drinking water problems of the ad 
joining towns of Hanamkonda and 
Warangal as well as in large areas of 
the district It extended irrigation 
facilities to over four lakh acres in 
the district 

The people of Warangal, however, 
blame Narasimha Rao for not making 
a grc ate r effort for the location of the 
railway loco shed in the district 
When the proposal came up, the 
railways wanted the shed to be lo 
cated at Vnayawada as that would 
reduce the expense of haulage of 
wagons Vijayawada being on the 
Delhi Madras and Madras Howrah 
route Narasimha Rao agreed 
Warangal district has a universt 
ty—the Kakatiya University—which 
came up only after Narasimha Rao 
became a central minister The dis 
tru t also has the Kakatiya planetar 
nun named after the Kakatiya kings 
who ruled the area The district also 
has a Kakatiya Grameena Bank and 



P V Narasimha Rao 


houses built with the help of institu 
tions like HUDCO But the people’s 
grouse IS the absence of a ‘loan mela’ 
the type of which was organised by 
Janardhan Poojari in the neighbour 
ing districts, especially Medak 
According to sources close to the 
union minister, Mr Narasimha Rao is 
personally not in favour of such type 
of loans as he feels the money is most 
likely to be frittered away in an 
unconstructive manner 

Of late, the disgruntled elements 
in his constituency have another 
point againM him Narasimha Rao’s 
cousin P V Ranga Rao has come into 
prominence in Warangal town in the 
past two years, Narasimha Rao grew 
up in Ranga Rao’s house Ranga Rao 
was appointed chairman of the dis¬ 
trict marketing committee and his 
family got the gas dealership in the 
town Mr Narasimha Rao’s nephew 
P V Rajeshwar Rao is an MLC from 
the area This has given the disgrun 
tied elements the opportunity to say 
that he helps only his own relatives 
The local leaders of the Congress(I) 
are dissatisfied because he did not 
use his influence in their favour 
when the Anjaiah and Bhavanam 
Venkataram ministries in the state 
were formed 

In 1977, Mr Kao was elected from 
Hanamkonda in Warangal district 


I with 2,32,000 votes and in 1980 he 
[ defeated his closest rival by over 
I 16,000 votes However, the voters 
swung away from the^Congress(I) in 
the January 1983 Assembly elections 
when the Telugu Desam party came 
to power in the state Of the seven 
Assembly segments which form the 
Hanamkonda parliamentary consti 
tuency, only three Assembly consti 
tuencies remained with the Congres- 
s(I), three Assembly seats went to the 
Telugu Desam and one Assembly 
seat to the B JP The Congress(I) even 
lost the Hanamkonda Assembly con 
stituency to the Telugu Desam where 
the Telugu Desam candidate won 
with a margin of 18,000 votes over his 
Congress(I) rival The Congress(I), 
however, retained the Kamlapur, 
Ghanpur and Parkal Assembly seg¬ 
ments The Telugu Desam won Che 
rial, Jangaon and Hanamkonda 
Assembly constituencies with over 
10,000 votes In the Assembly elec 
tions the Congiess(I) received 
166,000 votes, Telugu Desam 141,000 
and BJP 60,000 votes from the seven 
Assembly segments of Hanamkonda 
parliamentary constituency For the 
forthcoming Lok Sabha elections, the 
opposition has fielded a BJP candi¬ 
date who IS supported by the Telugu 
Desam The situation becomes preca¬ 
rious for Narasimha Rao for the 
combined BJP and Telugu Desam 
vote in the Assembly elections was 
289,000,123,000 votes more than the 
Congress!I) and 30,000 more than the 
votes polled by Narasimha Rao in the 
1980 Lok Sabha elections However, 
during the 1983 Assembly elections 
Narasimha Rao was not the candi¬ 
date 

Though many sections of the con¬ 
stituency may be unhappy with Nara¬ 
simha Rao for various reasone, the 
situation may change after active 
campaigning begins That will bring 
to the fore the things that he has 
done for the constituency The im¬ 
portant factor in the election is that 
Narasimha Rao has annoyed the Red¬ 
dy community which has dominated 
the district’s politics, by not being 
particularly helpful to them On the 
other hand, in the district’s politics if 
the Reddys are on one side, the other 
communities are likely to group 
together on the other side. 

— #f,. ,1, —« - « 
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Infighting may cost Congress(I) the seat 


V eerendra Patti is a politician 
on the run. The man who 
faced Mrs Indira Gandhi in 
the famous Chikmagalur 
byelection in 1978 and thereafter 
joined the Congress(I) to become an 
MP from Bagalkot is now unto a new 
ij,constituency again: Gulburga. For 
Gulburga is not only his “home con¬ 
stituency” but a “safe constituency” 
as well, having returned such candi¬ 
dates like the late C.M. Stephen. 

Veerendra Patil’s hop to Gulburga 
was not only expected, but natural. 
In five years as an MP from Bagalkot, 
he has done precious little for that 
constituency, provoking the ire of 
the electorate. This was reflected to 
a certain extent in the Assembly 
elections in January 1983. Of the 
eight Assembly segments in the 
Bagalkot Assembly constituency 
three were won by Janata candi¬ 
dates, one by the BJP and one by an 
independent. The Congress(I) 
finished with three wins, that too 
with unimpressive margins. 

Clearly, the most important issue 
in Bagalkot today is the proposed 
submersion of Bagalkot town under 
the waters of Upper Krishna Project. 
To make matters worse, Veerendra 
Patil has taken absolutely no interest 
in this raging debate. In fact, his 
stance indicated that he was prede¬ 
termined to shift his constituency to 
Gulburga. 

While detractors of Veerendra 
Patil accuse him of being a recluse in 
his constituency for the last five 
years, the Veerendra Patil group 
argues that as a union minister he 
hardly had anytime for his consti¬ 
tuency. However, a section of the 
Congress(I) workers are themselves 
against Veerendra Patil and some 
had gone to the extent of sending 
telegrams to the party high command 
expressing dissatisfaction with the 
manner in which Patil had ignored 
the constituency. 

But Patil changing his constituency 
had also to do with the caste equa¬ 
tions in Bagalkot. Patil hails from the 
dominant Lingayat community and 
Bagalkot itself is a Lingayat- 
populated constituency, which en¬ 
abled him to win the 1980 Parliament 
elections hands down. But the Bagal¬ 
kot Lingayats themselves are now 
divided with a faction of the Reddy 
Lingayats (to which the Pradesh Con¬ 
gress president, Mr K.H. Patil be¬ 
longs) against Veerendra Patil’s re¬ 



Vcerendra Patil 


nomination. 

Patil’s performance in terms of 
nursing the constituency also suffers 
when he is compared to the other 
MPs from the same constituency. 
Bagalkot parliamentary constituency 
has hitherto been represented by 
S.B. Patil, a Reddy Lingayat. During 
his time, the Bagalkot Assembly seat 
was represented by his father-in-law, 
B.G. Murnal. In the same area there 
were at least two other MLAs who 
were relatives of S.B. Patil and B.G 


Patil was a constituency-bound MP 
and in tandem with his other rela- 
tive-MLAs from the area rendered 
excellent service to the constituency. 

Whether Veerendra Patil’s shifting 
to the Gulburga parliamentary con¬ 
stituency is a wise move is a debat¬ 
able point. The constituency has al¬ 
ways been considered a “safe seat” 
for the Congress(I) and the party has 
had an unhindered run in every 
election. But once again, in the Janu¬ 
ary 1983 Assembly elections, the 
Janata Party made significant dents, 
winning three of the eight Assembly 
segments in the constituency while 
the BJP and the CPI won one seat 
each. However, Gulburga too is a 
predominantly Lingayat constituen¬ 
cy. Besides, Veerendra Patil hails 
from Gulburga and during his tenure 
as chief minister of Karnataka has 
done considerable work for the con¬ 
stituency. But the domination of 
Lingayats in Gulburga ended during 
Devaraj Urs's time and since then 
the backward classes and scheduled 
castes have scored over the Ling¬ 
ayats. Two of the three Congress 
MLAs now—Dharam Singh and Mal- 
likarjun Kharge—are Gundu Rao’s 
men and are not favourably inclined 
to Veerendra Patil. Naturally, he is 
certain to have a tough time. This 
“oppression” of Lingayats over the 
past decade has served to unite 
them. Lingayats in Gulburga are be¬ 
hind Veerendra Patil, unlike the fac¬ 
tion-ridden Bagalkot Lingayats. Be¬ 
sides, in Veerendra Patil’s favour is 
the unknown, unmeasured “sym¬ 
pathy factor.” 


B SHANKARANAND 


Threat to the Congress(l) 

The Janata Party makes inroads in Chikkodi 


F or four terms and 17 years, B. 
Shankaranand has repre¬ 
sented the Chikkodi consti¬ 
tuency in Karnataka in the 
Parliament. Each time he has been a 
Congress candidate and has won con¬ 
vincingly and has inched his way up 
the Congress(l) hierarchy. He was 
the deputy minister for parliamen¬ 
tary affairs in the fifth Lok Sabha 
and when he won again in 1980, he 
went on to become a cabinet minister 
in the Indira Gandhi cabinet holding 
the portfolio of education first and 
later, health and family welfare. 
Even later, he was the man who 
almost became the vice-president— 
he would have been the first harijan 
vice-president—until he was pipped 


by R. Venkataraman. 

But for 17 years, the electorate of 
Chikkodi reserved constituency has 
progressively come to know B. 
Shankaranand better. Winning the 
seat will not be so easy for him any 
more. In fact, from the 1967 elections 
when he first won the seat, each 
election has seen Shankaranand poll 
less percentage of votes than the 
previous election, except in the 1980 
election when the Congress(I) swept 
everything before it. 

Of the two union cabinet ministers 
from Karnataka, Shankaranand 
appears to have done much more for 
his constituency than his counter¬ 
part, Veerendra Patil. But the 
opposition parties have now realised 
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that they have never put up a strong 
candidate against Shankaranand in 
Chikkod). This time things may be 
different and the electorate too 
appears to be ready to welcome a 
strong opposition candidate to take 
1 on the man who has represented 
! them lor 17 years. 

I While Siiankaranand protagonists 
oflei the same e.\cuse of him being a 
I union minister and hence unable to 
I attend to his constituency, the Jana- 
i ta Patty has surged ahead and made 
I signitleant gains in the constituency, 
j To begin with, Shankaranand has 
I taken little interest in the tobacco 
I agnation led by Sharad Joshi in the 
I holder town of Nipani, which falls 
j within his constituency. 

I Cliikkodt also has certain pock- 
I ets--Nipani and Hukkeri—with a 
! high percentage of Marathi-speaking 
I population where the Maharashtra 
j Ekikarun Sainiti is quite powerful 
I This section is also against Shankara- 
I naiid and mav lend its support to the 
j J.tnuta Patty. 

I What stands in the way of aiioMiei 
1 term for Shankaranand is the nian- 
1 ner tn which the Janata Party has 
; made inroads into Chikkudi over the 
j past two years. In thejanc.^ry 1983 
I Assembly election itself, the Janata 
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B. Shankaranand 


Party won three of the eight Assem¬ 
bly seats in the constituency, while 
one was won by a Maharashtra Eki- 
karan .Samiti-backed candidate. The 
Chikkodi Assembly seat itself was 
won by P.P. Hegre, who quit the 


Janata Party briefly charging that it'J 
had neglected the welfare of the4 
harijans. But he soon returned to the 
Janata fold. 

Karnataka chief minister Ramak- 
rishna Hegde’s tour in that region a 
few months ago, also drew .unpre¬ 
cedented crowds and the Janata Par¬ 
ty has since been concentrating on 
the constituency. Only a few weeks 
ago, Chikkodi got another of its big 
projects, the Hindustan Latex con¬ 
dom manufacturing unit, which was 
inaugurated by the vice-president, R. , 
Venkataraman. Shankaranand him- < j 
seif was present oivthe occasion. But 
so too was the Karnataka health 
minister. Dr H.L. Thimme Gowda. 
The Janata Party’s election cam¬ 
paign began right then. Thimme 
Gowda who spoke after Venkatara¬ 
man and Shankaranand, made the 
most vote-catching line of the day. 
Said he, “The centre should see to it 
that a member from each of the 14 
families whose land has been ac¬ 
quired for the project must be given 
a job on the project.” Shankaranand 
has a lot of hard work ahead, but the 
halo of Mrs Gandhi’s post- 
assassination greatness is likely to j 
carry him through. * 

ChkIaiumI Ra^hatta, Bangalora 
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WouM you believe 
this sweet young lady is 
actually touching 45 ? 



She really gets a kick out of 
zipping around on her TVS 50 XL 

Xday s young ladies move through life at full 
throttle And keeping pace with things is so 
much easier on a TVS 50 XL Here s what one groud 
owner has to say about her TVS It s given me a 
new sense of freedom Now I can go wherever I want to 
Whenever I wish to So much faster And so much 
e comfortably Its such a thrill tozip past other 
opeds Mind you it s quite safe too Even at high 
speeds my TVS doesn t wobble or vibrate like 
some of my friends mopeds It s a sturdier 
machine Sturdy enough for two Which is very 
convenient Two's company and double the fun' 







For some peofde, 
the rain wipes out more 
than just a game. 





1 iinktt match meam big inxcsimrrit Lis innmalise 
insult s cricket matches against unjoresetn calamities 
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50 000 people cheer as the ace batbiridn 
races towards his century when a sud 
den cloudburst ends it all 

to nian> a earn died match could mean 
iust disapiKiintment but to the oi gamsei 
it s a n ippling loss lemibui sement ot tic¬ 
ket money cancelled advertising con 
tracts pel haps even damaged stadium 
property due to a not 

I his IS preiisely vvh> such people can 
seek assurance tiom i;nitt*cl India, the 
first insurance company to covet calami¬ 
ties in a cricket match 


UI 8 involvement in sports ex 
tends to other major sporting 
events - with innovative 
covers foi the Oavis C up tennis 
matches the \ehiu Gold Cup 
football tournament, and for In 
dia s most prestigious games 
the Asiad 82 

With the backing of a profes 
sional staff in 473 offices all 
- over India with tallo^made po¬ 
licies for all kinds of people piofessions 
and property from covering every mem- 
bei of the adventure-packed Antarctica 
evpedition the jewellery in the Tirupati 
temple to even insuring a prize-winning 
lottery ticket' 

All because Ul is sensitive, 
to people s needs their 
di earns and life's 
bewildering uncertainties 

UNITED INDIA INSURANCE CO.LTD. 

(A subsidiary of the General Insurance Corporation of India) 
24, Whites Road, Madras 6CX3 014 
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Ever^^day, somewhere, 
we’re makiiig security a certainty. 
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Stars, Scribes, Sons and a Soldier 


Elections churn up political ambitions in the most unlikely people 


F ilmstars turning to 
politics at the height of 
their careers has so far 
been a south Indian phe¬ 
nomenon. The trend is 
now catching on in north 
India as well. And, who 
else but Amitabh Bach- 
chan, Hindi film industry’s 
top hero and a long-time 
friend of the Nehru- 
Gandhi family, could take 
the lead in setting the 
trend. For Bachchan, it has ' 
been a long journey from ' 
Calcutta, where he was a 
junior executive in a pri¬ 
vate firm before joining 
the films, to Allahabad, 
the seat of the Nehrus, 
which he is expected to 
win for the Congress(I) in 
the battle of the ballot. On 
screen he, very rarely, if 
ever, lost to his rivals. 
Bachchan always trium¬ 
phed. But will he be able 
to live up to his celluloid- 
image this time? For, pit¬ 
ted against him is a veter¬ 
an of many political bat¬ 
tles: Hemvati Nandan 
Bahuguna. 

The battle promises to 
be quite absorbing: it is 
more likely that Amitabh 
Bachchan will draw larger 
crowds at his campaign 
meetings, and in all prob¬ 
ability there would be 


more requests for him to 
sing “Jiska biwi moti uska 
bhi bara nam hat..." than 
listen to his political 
thoughts. Incidentally, the 
daredevil hero of Deewar, 
Coolie and Shakti will 
need as much security as 
his Prime Minister friend. 
His fragile health too, is 
bound to restrict his cam¬ 
paign. 

Another filmstar, Sunil 
Dutt who played the role 
of a son to Nargis in 
Mother India, has been 
drafted into politics by the 
Congress(I) to contest the 
north-west Bombay .seat. 
Nargis, who Sunil married, 
was more fortunate: she 
was nominated to the Ra- 
jya Sabha by the ruling 
Congress!I). Sunil Dutt’s 
only other link with poli¬ 
tics was his friendship 
with President Jimmy Car¬ 
ter’s family. Now he has 
been asked to defend the 
honour of mother India, 
which he has promised to 
do, and earn a seat for the 
Congress(I). 

Vyjayanthimala Bali’s 
nomination as a Congres- 
s(I) candidate for the Mad¬ 
ras south seat from Tamil 
Nadu, perhaps, comes 
rather late in the day. In a 


state ruled by filmstar 
chief minister M.G. 
Ramachandran and where 
another film actress, 
Jayalalitha, wields con¬ 
siderable political influ-, 
ence, Vyjayanthimala, 
once a heart-throb of mil¬ 
lions and today a disting¬ 
uished classical dancer, 
joining the crowd of 
would-be politicians is 
hardly out of tune. When 
Sivaji Ganesan having 
failed to secure party 
nominations for his pro¬ 
teges, threatened to quit 
the Congress{I), Vyjayan¬ 
thimala was sought out as 
his replacement to star the 
CongressI) show in the 
south. Now of course, 
Ganesan is back in the 
flock. Nevertheless, Vy¬ 
jayanthimala is still ex¬ 
pected to dance her way 
into the hearts of the vo¬ 
ters. — 

Filmstar Shatrughan 
Sinha who by his own 
admission is an admirer of 
late Jayaprakash Narayan, 
has apparently buried his 
political ambitions. He 
was toying witlkthe idea of 
fighting the ejections from 
a constituency in Bihar, 
his native state, as an 
opposition candidate but 
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VyjayantUpiala; a new star 

has now backed out. He 
has not explained why. 
Perhaps, he took a lesson 
from what happened to 
another, matinee idol, Dev 
Anand, who tried to orga¬ 
nise a political party of his 
own. It surived for only 3 
days. Shatrughan Sinha 
was the vice-president of 
that party. 

If the filmstars are going 
to add glamour and shine 
to this year’s elections the 
scribes will lend their 
probing minds and pens. 
Expectedly, at least one 
journalist who has decided 
to join the poll fray is a 
candidate of the opposi¬ 
tion DMKP, living up to 
the dictum: the role of the 
fourth estate is that of an 
adversary. The journalist, 
Udayan Sharma, special 
correspondent, of Ravivar, 
a Calcutta weekly,is tak¬ 
ing on the Congres.s(I) at 
his home Agra. 

G enerals are more like¬ 
ly to become ambassa¬ 
dors and governors after 
their retirement. Very few 
have sought or won a seat 
in Parliament: Gen Spar¬ 
row is one. Another Gener- 





r" 


dl, CdDdppa, after his re 
iirt merit fought the 1971 
general election as Shiv 
Sona candidate from a 
Bombay constituency but 
lost Will General SK 
Sinha a brilliant officer 
who itsigned after he was 
' -.uptrstded by his junior, 
I (?en Vaidya, as the army 
I (hu f succeed where the 
more illustrious Gen 
Caiiappa failed’ Gen 
Sinha who once shocked 
the aimy bigwigs by sug 
gesting radical reforms in 
the structure of the armed 
forces also holds veiy un 
conientional views about 
politics and political con 
duct He IS seeking elec 
tion from Patna as a BJP 
supported candidate 
Bureaucrats, however, 
ai e no strangers to Parlia 
ment C L Desai, H M 
Patel C D Deshmukh, 
Ghulam Mohammed—one 
< an diaw up a long list ot 
buieaucratswho became 
MPs However, very few of 
them were from the fore 
ign service One was Syed 
Shahabuddin who won a 



I (>cn Sinha battle plans 


Pai hainent seat after res 
igiiiiig from the foreign 
seivice This election will, 
howivti see two senior 
toieign service officials 
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Bisheswar rarewcll to arms 


seeking an entry into Par 
liament Kanwar Natwar 
Singh resigned in Novem 
her to fight the election as 
the Congress(I) candidate 
from Bharatpur, a former 
princely state and the only 
Jat kingdom outside Pun 
jab K R Narayanan, for 
mer ambassador to China 
and the USA has been 
nominated by the Congres 
s(I) as Its candidate from 
Qttapalam constituency in 
Kerala Then there is Jas 
pal Singh, the controver 
sial former police commis 
sioner of Baroda, who 
came in for severe critic 
ism for his handling of 
communal riots in Baroda 
two years ago He has been 
nominated bv the BJP for 
the Baroda seat Also in 
the fray is an IAS officer, 
Bhagey Gobardhan, who 
has since resigned to stake 
his claim to the piedomi 
nantly tribal Mayurbhanj 
constituency in Orissa as a 
Janata Party candidate 
The surprise candidate 
of this election is, of 
course, N Bisheswar 
Singh, the China trained 
leader of the underground 
People’s Liberaion Army 
of Manipur Thirty eight 
year old Bisheswar Singh 
was captured by the army 
at Tekcham village in 
Manipur on 7 July 1981, 
after a fierce gun battle in 
which foul of his most 
trusted followers were kil 
led He who once vowed 
to iibeiate Manipur 
thiough armed Insurgen 
cy has filed his nomina 
lion papers from Imphal 
central jail, his curient 


address, as an indepen¬ 
dent candidate for the 
Thongju Assembly consti¬ 
tuency in Manipur Man¬ 
ipur IS one of the states 
where Assembly elections 
are being held along with 
the Lok Sabha elections 
Then there is Sudhindra 
Bhadoria, who entered 
politics via a jail Mr Bha¬ 
doria was born in Etawah 
jail in 1952, when his pa¬ 
rents, both members of the 
SSP, were interned there 
Today, 12 years later, Mr 
Bhadoria is contesting the 
Etawah seat on a Janata 
Party ticket Once a mem 
ber of the national execu 
tive of the Janata Party 
and general secretary of 
Its youth wing, the Yuva 
Janata, Mr Bhadoria was 
one of the organisers of 



Udayan Sharma probing 


the Indian cricket team, 
Mansur All Khan Pataudi, 
who IS also incidentally 
from Madhya Pradesh 
Pataudi, however, lost 



Sunil Dutt with Jyoti Basu lesson in politics 


Chandra Shekhar’s Bharat 
Yatra Interestingly, Mr 
Bhadona’s is a politically 
blessed marriage as well 
his wife is Raj Narain’s 
neice and the kdnyadan 
was performed by Raj Na 
rain himself 
For those who are sports 
fans, we have a former 
sta r of the Indian hock 
ey team Aslam Sher 
Khan He, who once lost in 
the Assembly elections, is 
now seeking to enter the 
Lok Sabha as a Congres 
s(I) candidate from Betul 
in Madhya Pradesh The 
only other prominent 
sportsman one can think 
of having contested in the 
Lok Sabha elections be 
fore, IS a former captain of 


For poetry, we have 
Kamala Das who has 
staked her claim as an in 
dependent candidate for 
the Trivandrum seat m 
Kerala Ms Das, who was 
among those nominated 
for the Nobel prize in liter 
ature this year, is the au 
thor of the controversial 
autobiography, Mv Stoty 
which has! made many an 
Indian blush Then we 
have mafia bosses Han 
Shankar Tewari and 
Virendra Pratap Sahi 
fighting lor the same 
pieu; ot loaf the Mahara 
jganicoiistituencv in UP 
Politics may not be the last 
refuge for scoundrels but 
It certainly is a great 
leveller 
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onKres!>(l) campaign ad; merit or birth? 


A nd it there is an elec 
tion, can the sons and 
relatives ot the politicians 
stay awav from the frav’ 
Vidya Chaian Shukla the 
country’s information 
minister duiing the 
Emeigencv, has not onlv 
secured the Congiess(l) 
nomination for the Maha 
samund seat in Madhva 
Pradesh but two of his 
close relatives—Ms Sarala 
Mishra and Ms Rajendra 
Kumari Bajpai—have also 
been nominated bv the 
Congress(I) as its candi 
dates in Hoshangabad in 
MP and Sitapur in UP re 
spectively Bihai’s former 
chief minister Jagannath 
Mishra has not been so 
fortunate Neveitheless, 
he has managed to secure 
the Congress(I) nomina 
tion for one of his rela 
tives, Gaurishankar Ra> 
jhans, who will be contest 
mg from Jhanjharpur in 
Bihar The trend is not 
exclusive, to the Congres 
s(I) The DMKP chief 
Charan Singh has nomin¬ 
ated a close relative Sarup 
Singh as the DMKP candi 
^9te for the Sirsa seat in 
aryana 

Orissa chief minister J 
B Patnaik’s wife Jayanti 
Patnaik has been renomin¬ 


ated for the Cuttack ron 
stituencv and Bihai chief 
minister Chandia Sekhai 
Singh’s wife, Monorama 
Singh, IS the Congiess(I) 
candidate tiom Banka con 
stituencv in Bihai which 
was vacated b\ her hus 
band aftei he became the 
chiet minister Maharash 
tra chief miiiistei Vasant 
dada Patil s wife Shalini 
tai, howeiei, lost out to 
hei stepson Piakash in 
the lace tor the Congres 
s(I) nomination Piakash 



Sheila Kaui: PM's amt 


Patil has been nominated 
for the Sangli constituency 
in Mahdiashtra 
Close behind the wives 
come the sons former 
Prime Ministei I-al Baha 
dur Shastri’s son Han 
Krishna Shastri is contest 
ing the fatehpiir seat in 
UP for the second term on 
a Congiessd) ticket So is 
Rangaraian Kumaiaman 
galam son of the late P P 
Kuinaramangdlam fiom 
Salem in lamil Nadu In 
laws too, have not done 
veis badlv While the Con 
gress(I) working piesident 
Kaml.ipati Tiipathi has 
been denied a ticket his 
daughtei in law has been 
renominated bv the Con 
gress(I) foi the Chandauli 
constituency in UP West 



Anin Nehru PM's cousin 

Bengal g o\ein o i 
Umashankai Dixit’s 
daughtei in law Sheila 
Dikshit IS the ( oiigiess(l) 
candidate toi the Kanaui 
seat in UP Aiidhia 
Piadesh goceinoi Shankai 
Daval Shdi ma's son in law, 
Lalit Maken is contesting 
the south Delhi seat A 
I are instance wheie the 
claim of an in law ot a 
political heavsweight has 
been ignoied is that ot 
Dceii Bandhu the hiothei 
inlaw ot Rdiasthan chief 
ministei Shiv Chaian 
Mathui Mathui wanted 
the Congiess(I) to nomin 
ate Deen Bandhu for the 
Udaipur seat which he had 
won in a bvelection caused 
bv the death of foimer 
Raiasthan chief minister 



lavmti Palnaih CM's wife 


Muhanldl Sukhadia The 
Congiessd) has instead 
nominated Mi Sukhadia’s 
ssidow Indubala Sukha 
did. for that seat 
In Kashmir, it is all in 
the family Foi the Snna 
gar Lok Sabha seat, the 
contenders are Begum 
Abdullah and her grand 
son Muzzaffar Shah (son of 
present chief minister 
G M Shah and Khalida 
Shah, Begum Abdullah’s 
daughter) So it is in 
Madhva Pradesh where a 
brorhet and a sister are in 
rival camps Ms Vasun- 
dhara Raje Scindia is a 
BJP nominee while her 
brother Madhav Rao Scin 
dia is seeking reelection as 
a Congress(I) candidate, 
though not from the same 
constituency where his sis 
ter IS contesting But, 
DMKP leader Devi Lai 
takes the cake While he is 
contesting the Sonepat 
seat, his son Omprakash 
IS a DMKP nominee for 
Hissar seat m Haryana 
Then, of course, the head 
of the nation’s first family. 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gan 
dhi will be fighting his 
choti bhdhhi Menaka in 
Amethi There are a cou¬ 
ple of Nehius in the fray 
too Arun Nehru and 
Sheila Kaul, both of whom 
are Congress(I) candi 
dates Obviously it is birth 
more than merit that de 
ctdes the destinv in Indian 
politics 

MadhuMi and Tooahar PanM | 
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A City of Hope and Despair 



T he middle elahs ladv frownedi 
“ B <) m b a V ’ ” she said 
“Iheie’s nuthiiiR spetiallv in 
teiestinj’ about Boniba\ It’s 
(ust another big cosmopolitan titsX 
like anv other Onlv more people* 
That’s all” ' ^ 

Below us on a iloodlit tennis court, 
an Intel national tennis touinament 
was in progi ess Pretty Indian gii Is in 
I shuts and fashionabh patched 
nans dotted the wooden ten aces 
elected for the occasion I he wartn 
night was ‘centcd with a sirtell ol 
Ju.t Lit up skvsciapeis loomed like 
mountain ranges The match ended, 
the victonoits Indian plascr shaking 
hands with his American opponent 
Without waining, the spell was 
bioken 

Ol i ot nowheie as if born of the 
musty night itself a small aimy ot 
sweepeis insaded the court, meagie, 
‘tick Iirrbed men wielding shoir, soft 
blooms Ciouched on then haunchesi 
their gd/e anchored to the ground, 
they began brushing the playing sur 
fact I he middle class lady did not 
look at this dwatfish, less titan 
human ciew They were not sup 
posed to be looked at they were 
excluded from htt vision of the cos 
mopolitan city The sweepeis, then 
tob done, vanished as silently and as 
suddenly as they had come Another 
match began, we left Outside, estab 
lished on the pasement, was a colony 
of five or SIX squatter huts Within 
the low, dark interiors, fires burned 
A smell of excrement tainted the 
smoky air Ragged children crawled 
in the dust Nearby, a group of dhoti 
clad men lounged under a banyan 
tree A beggar whined and tvas 
Ignored All about us the seething 
city hummed The lady, lifting the 
border of her sgri, looked at nothing 
I was seeing the city with the 
uncharitable eyes of the freshly ar¬ 
rived visitor My responses on that 
first evening were raw, touched with 
a mild hysteria, Bombay, it is said, 
offers no “foreplay " It makes’ ho 
concessions Like Ne>v York, tt 
plunges you stiaight in I had arrived 
only hours before, in a dawn.white 
with unseaSonal ram Even at that 
early hour a sea of urgent brown 
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faces was to be seen pressed up 
a^tainst the glass doors of the termin¬ 
al building. What were they waiting 
for? What did they want? There had 
been a moment of recoil: a dread of 
venturing out into the nightmare at 
which they hinted. 

It was a long ride through the grey, 
humid morning to the city centre, 
through mile'after mile of endlessly 
repeated suburban squalor—always, 
it seemed, the same siiuatter c'olonies 
(they spring up like mould on etery 
available space), the same moss- 
blackened. uncared for apartment 
blocks draped with washing, the 
same gaudy film iiosteis adorned 
with fleshy, pink-faced women, the 
same rows of cramped shops, the 
same overwhelming .sense ol too 
many people spilling from crowded 
pavement into crowded street. At the 
traffic lights the beggars descended, 
thrusting their hands ihiough the 
window, whirling a Ittaiiy of want, 
pointing now at their mouths, now at 
thetr bellies, now at the dirt- 
encrusted baby invariably attached 
to their hips My drivei was garru¬ 
lous. Was It title that in London a 
man would be paid by the govern¬ 
ment even if he did no work? A 
friend had told him that. If that was 
so, London must be a truly wonderful 
place In Bombay, if a man did no 


work, he starved. “'Bombay np good, 
sahib. No good at all.” He fell silent 
for a while. 

Then: “I have nice girl cousin, 
sahib.” 

“I’m glad to hear that." 

“College, girl. Educated. - Very 
modern ” , ■ 

1 waited. 

“Eight hundred rupees one whole 
niglit, sahib. Modern girl.” . - 

“Would you leally sell your gtrl. 
cousin to me?” 

He laughed; and began to tell me 
ot men who sold their wives, their 
daughters, their sisters. “When life is 
hard, sahib, a man will do anything.” 

On that first day, then, it seemed .a 
city of terror, of despair. But t was 
wrong—or, at any rate, only partly 
right. It takes time to read Bombay. 
It takes time to understand that 
those moss-blackened apartment 
blocks are not slums, that tl]ey very 
probably are the homes .of middle- 
class people and that the opter neg¬ 
lect IS deceptive. It takes time to 
understand that those squatter 
huts occupying the pavement 
outside the stadiuip may 
contain transistor radios an<^ 
gas cookers, that the men 
who live m them may have 
regular clerkly jobs and be, 
earning three or four 


hundred , rupees a month —a de¬ 
cent wage by Indian standards. It 
takes time to penetrate the veil of 
apparently hopeless dereliction and 
to see that the city still works reason¬ 
ably well: buses run; trains run; 
electricity lights the roads and sky¬ 
scrapers; water (more or less) flows; 
telephones (more or Jess) work. Bom¬ 
bay lives. 

So it happens that, after an inter¬ 
val. the nightmare begins to fade and 
another idea of Bombay becomes 
possible. This is the vision of the city 
as U can be seen from Marine Drive, 
that lovely stretch of road, curving 
round a bay washed by the waters of 
the Arabian Sea, bordered to the 
north by the ^ residential towers of 
Malabar Hill, home of businessmen 
and film stars, and, to the south, by 
the towers of Nariman Point, re¬ 
claimed from the sea within the last 
ten years. To enhance the vision, go 
to the Taj Mahal Hotel. Sit in its 
triavbleid, air-conditioned lobby, 
which looks east, 
toward the Gate¬ 
way of India, the 
harbour and the 
Indian mainland. 
Middle-class Bombay 
uses this lobby as a 
kind of grand piazza—a 
piazza locked away be¬ 
hind glass and pro¬ 
tected from unseemly 
invasion by stern-faced 
Sikhs. Watch the care¬ 
fully dressed families 
who come to parade, to 
examine the rich 



















displays of lewellery and textiles, to 
re«d the advertisements for holidays 
in Goa Or go in the late afternoon, 
to the Gymkhana Club Sit out on its 
long veianda with views of the tow 
ers domes and spires ot Victoiian 
Bombay Watch the young men play 
ing rugger and the white clad tennis 
players strolling to and from the 
courts Or go at lunch time, to the 
restaurant attached to the lehangir 
Art Gallery and observe the young 
journalists, secretaries and advertis 
ing executive who gather there Gra 
dually, the visitor begins to sense Uie 
liveliness the glamour, of the citv, 
he begins to appreciate—if not whol 
ly to accept—some of the claims that 
are made for it 

That glamour, at its most extreme 
slides into the dreams and fantasies 
spawned by the film world Bombay, 
the centre ot the prolific Indian film 
industry, chui ns out about 80 films a 
year Nearly all are bad—so bad that 


they indicate a collective derange 
ment of the intelligence But this 
does not mattei because, ultimately. 
It IS not the films that count (in most 
of these films the actois simplv play 
up their populai “images”) but the 
stars themst Ives Magazines like 
StdidiiU himtare and Super (to 
name only those published in En 
glish) aic entiielv devoted to chro 
nicling then doings The stars exist 
to embody all the lusts and longings 
of a depnved urban population I ilm 
aftei bad film recycles elemental 
diearns of aches, of fair women, of 
virihtv of humble virtue conquering 
airogant vice 

T he wealth accumulated bv the 
mote successful actors and 
actresses verges on the fabulous, 
some die paid a million or more 
lupees per film and a few ate so 
versatile that they will have five or 
SIX films on hand at any one time 


Their houses are palatial At their 
pai ties, Scotch whisky, selling in In¬ 
dia from thirty pounds a bottle, is 
rumoured to flow like water They 
drive about in air conditioned Cadil¬ 
lacs and Mercedes Benzes—though 
one actor of left wing persuasion con 
tents himself with a red, chauffeur 
driven Volkswagen 

Now and then they descend from 
their celestial mansions and display 
themselves to their devotees One 
such manifestation occurred while I 
was there Its heavilj publicised pur 
pose was to collect money for the 
victims of the cyclone which had 
struck the state of Andhra a week or 
two befote Dressed in specially 
made white suits, the stars toured 
the Streets of the city on the backs of 
lorries How much money was actual 
ly collected remains obscure More 
memorable was the assault on two 
gossip columnists by one of the 
white clad actors he had been out 
raged by something they had written 
about him It was that which made 
the headlines in the newspapers next 
dav 1 he victims of the cyclone were 
forgotten 

The stars are the tutelaiy deities of 
Bombay—in a curious way the photo 
graphs that appear in the film maga 
zines do echo the gaudy representa 
tions of the Hindu pantheon sold on 
every street corner They are the 
guardians of the city’s glamour and 
Its promise In a town where millions 
are compelled to eke out choked, 
near impossible lives, they allow the 
imagination room to expand They 
speak diiectly to the destitute At all 
hours of the day Bombay’s cinema 
houses are surrounded by gawking 
crowds of young men staring up at 
the glittering posters Within, for a 
few rupees, they will be offered 
cloud capped dreams Bombay’s cine 
mas are the opium dens of the 
masses 

Bombay, you will be told time and 
again, is like no other city in India 
Indeed, its enthusiasts will point out, 
It IS India’s only “real” city Delhi’s is 
dismissed as too Punjabi dominated, 
too obsessed by political intrigue and 
the niceties of the bureaucratic peck¬ 
ing order Calcutta, despite its sur¬ 
viving pockets of English influenced 
gentility, remains, at bottom, a Ben 
gall preserve Madras is of the ortho¬ 
dox Hindu south Bombay, on the 
other hand, belongs to no one and 
everyone Hiijflu, Muslim, Parsi, Brit 
ish—all have played a part in the 
creation of the city 

In the Indian sense of home, of^ 
what IS quaintly referred to as a 
‘native place’, Bombay is home to 
very few of its seven million people— 
with the possible exception of the 
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larsis who began migrating from 
'ujarat to the comforts of British 
ile in the seventeenth century “If a 
man tells you Bombay is his home,” I 
was told, “that means he is without 
roots.” This lack of ancestral attach 
ment adds yet another dimension to 
the glamour of the city It under 
mines the constraints traditionally 
imposed by the varied and stifling 
communalisms—of family, caste, re 
ligion, region—which drive such 
deep and damaging fissures through 
all layers of Indian society and effec 
Mvelv destroy the free play of perso 
Tialitv 

Bombay offers liberation The indi¬ 
vidual can flower He can, if he so 
wishes, cultivate his eccentricities 
“Here,” the journalist said, “I can 
wear cheap rubber slippers to the 
office 1 can di ess how 1 like Nobody 
cares Nobody gives a damn I 
couldn’t do that in Allahabad ” A 
small victory, but, for him, one worth 


celebrating and savouring In Bom¬ 
bay you can lead your own life You 
can be anonymous You can go up to 
your flat on the twentieth floor and 
lock yourself away In Bombay, you 
can have a lover, you can have a 
mistress 

But, if the visitor has to be on 
guard against over-reacting to the 
outer dereliction of the city, he has 
also to guard against over 
emphasising its modernity Bombay 
is still of India Its universality can 
be exaggerated Everyone may be¬ 
long to Bombay But everyone—Par- 
si, Gujaiati, Bohra, Goan, Maratha, 
Tamil, Sindhi—belongs in his own 
way The city is a loose federation of 
communalisms, each of which tends 
to look after itself, each of which 
tends to mind its own business The 
Paisis, running their own hospitals, 
schools and residential enclaves, are 
perhaps, the most extreme example 
of communal self sufficiency, but all 


the other communities, to a greater 
or lesser degree, follow the pattern 
Much of the life of the city is 
invisible It runs underground, rarely 
surfacing, conducted through the pa¬ 
rallel but non-communicating chan 
nels of the varied communalisms 
Parsi politics (for example) touches 
only Parsis and is, in fact, known to 
few outsiders It is entirely self 
contained One of the first things 
that strikes one about the city—and 
Bombay, it should be noted, crawls 
with journalists—is the absence of 
any overall community ot news and 
intellectual exchange “Bombay,” as 
such, IS an administrative abstrac 
tion A strike of thousands of govein 
ment workers passes almost un 
noticed no one discusses the issues 
involved Who, you ask, aie those 
people marching down the stieei 
waving banners’ What aie they pio 
testing about’ Nobody is certain 
Every event is isolated, as significant 
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oi insignificant as any other, appear¬ 
ing out of the blue and disappear¬ 
ing into the blue. Nothing joins up to 
make a coherent picture. In coun¬ 
tries where journalism is a de¬ 
veloped art, the newspapers tell a 
continuing story. The stranger finds 
himself, as it were, plunged into the 
middle of a long-running serial. After 
a while, however, he begins to pick 
up the strands of the plot. He becom¬ 
es familiar with the issues and the 
main characters of the drama. This 
does not happen in Bombay The city 
IS permanently out of focus. 

Universalism exists only in the 
upper reaches of Bombay society. It 
IS in this tiny area that one finds the 
“cosmopolitanism” referred to by 
the middle-class lady. This cosmopo¬ 
litanism looks to the West for inspira 
tion and sustenance; but it too must 
be treated with caution and not over- 
lated. The concern, for instance, with 
pollution and the environment is 
little more than a modish affectation, 
a direct, unadapted import. Bombay 
matrons will weep over the victims of 
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thalidomide but lose interest when 
the talk turns to the one hundred 
thousand waifs at large in the city. A 
favourable review of an Indian film 
in a foreign newspaper will be pre¬ 
sented as an immutable, eternal 
judgment, the final guarantee of its 
worth. The actress whose chief claim 
to fame in her own and the city’s eyes 
is that she once played a part in an 
American film tells you how much 
she adores London, how, really, it is 
her true spiritual home. As it hap¬ 
pens, she IS not all that successful by 
the standards of the Indian cinema. 
This, her friends say admiringly, is 
because she is far too “westernised”, 
far too “sophisticated” (in the Amer¬ 
ican film she bared her breasts) for 
simple Indian audiences. As we talk, 
three white-haired poodles play ab¬ 
out her feet—dogs, especially large, 
protein-consuming dogs, are very 
fashionable in Bombay just now. 

“Where do you take them for 
walks? I ask. The animals do not look 
well. They must suffer from the heat 
and the physical constrictions of life 
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in a Bombay high-rise flat. 

She looks shocked. “I don’t tal 
them for walks,” she replies “Thai 
her job.” She points at a raggi 
maid-servant hovering in the bac 
ground. 

Thus dog-ownership is separati 
from its implications. It is carried .< 
in a void. Her dog-keeping is pure 
imitative, a gesture of homage 
London and its spacious parks. 

A group of architecture studen 
is on strike. Surrounded I 
slogans, they sprawl under a geod 
sic dome. They arg on strike becaus 
at the end of the their course, thi 
will be awarded diplomas, not d 
grees. To justiyfy their case they te 
the story of the professor i 
architecture who had a daughter i 
marriageable age. Two of the profe 
sor’s students fell in love with th 
girl. One was reading for a diplom 
the other for a degree. The degrc 
student got the girl. I could g< 
nothing more out of then 
Architecture was irrelevant. The 
had no ideas, no plans. The geodes 
dome implied nothing; it led m 
where. It was a misleading symbol < 
modernity. 

Bombay is littered with misleadir 
symbols of modernity. You soc 
learn not to be surprised at the gi 
who, looking as if she has steppe 
straight out of the pages of Vogi 
and doing what she calls an “intern 
tional” job, can speak quite calmly i 
the arranged marriage (correct cast 
guaranteed) that may be lying ahea 
of her. You learn not to be surprise 
that an Australian cabaret star, mai 
ing the simplest of sexual jokes, ca 
reduce a “sophisticated” night-clu 
audience to h-^wls of laughter. 
Bombay deceives at every level 
Over 4he last three years, on 
hill-top in the suburb of Worli, 
public garden has come into bein^ 
Previously, the hill was covered wii 
the shacks of a shanty colony. No 
there are terraced banks of flower 
well-tended lawns, an illuminate 
waterfall. The garden is not yet con 
plete. In time there will be a loti 
pool and a pavilion. In a city s 
choked for space, the creation of th 
garden is a small miracle. But it 
worth a visit for another reason: 
affords a visual summary of Bomba; 
To the west is the sea and the city c 
faery towers—the city of dreams. T 
the east are tightly-packed colonk 
of hutments. Beyond rise the chin 
neys of the textile mills, hazing th 
air with sStoke—the city of laboi 
and struggle. The Mill Area i 
another world. There are few connfi 
tions between it and the middleclai 
town. Two hundred thousand peopl 
work in Bombay’s textile industry- 
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Ifniie mills are the largest employers of 
ubour Within them a stark indust¬ 
rial life IS carried on In vast sheds, 
swirling with cotton dust and humid 
as greenhouses (the humidity is de 
liberate—the cotton threads would 
break in a dry atmosphere), bare¬ 
backed men day and night tend 
ranks of clattering machinery One m 
every six of these men will eventual¬ 
ly develop tuberculosis; most call it a 
day after five or six years Clustered 
round the mills are the densely- 
, populated tenements known as 
Wihawls —one of the distinctive fea¬ 
tures of the architecture of old Bom 
bay—where the mill hands live 
Twenty or more men (the vast major 
ity of the mill-hands are migrant 
workers who have left their families 
behind in the village) may share a 
cell in these chawls, sleeping in 
shifts But the money is reasonably 
good (the average wage is around 
five hundred rupees a month) and 
the competition for jobs is fierce life 
is hard, men will do anything 

It was the mills which, in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, 
brought industrial boom and the be- 
iginnings of population explosion to 
Bombay Until then, the town had 
grown slowly, outstripped in import¬ 
ance by Calcutta and Ma(|ras The 
Portuguese had been the first Euro¬ 
pean overlords of the area They 
however, did not do a great deal with 
It—a fort or two remains, not much 
else In 1660 the island (or, rather, 
the series of tiny islands out of which 
Bombay is compounded) passed into 
the possession of the English king 
Charles II as part of the dowry 
brought by his Portuguese bride 
Catherine of Braganza Eight years 
later, in return fOr an annual rent of 
ten pounds, he leased it to the mer¬ 
chants of the East India Company At 
that time the Company—still strug¬ 
gling to establish a secure foothold in 
India—had its main trading station 
further to the north, at Surat in 
Gujarat There they were vulnerable 
not only to the exactions of the 
corrupt officials of the Mughal 
Empire but to the depredations of 
the Mughals’ enemies—the Hindu 
Marathas Sea-girthed Bombay 
offered escape from both these pla¬ 
gues 

The Company, unlike its Portu¬ 
guese predecessors, was free of 
sectarian passion Profitable, un¬ 
harassed trade—^that was its sole 
concern By the end of the seven¬ 
teenth century, Bombay had already 
acquired the features by which it can 
k still be recognised ‘The people that 
'live here,’ wrote one of the Com¬ 
pany’s surgeons, ‘are a mixture of 
most of the nei^bouring countries, 
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most of them fugitives and vaga was home to none was, to a certain 

bonds, no account being here taken degree, an adventurer Everyone was 

of them, others perhaps invited here on the make Men came to Bombay to 
by the liberty granted them in their earn a living, to hustle And that is 
several religions, which here are why, after three hundred years, they 
solemnised with variety of fopper stiU keep coming 
les Across the sub-continent, in 

Calcutta and Madras, the British Raj ^fhe migrants come, it has been 
soon hardened into the inflexible I estimated, at the rate of three 
rituals and habits of imperial rule hundred families a day They come 
That did not happen to quite the from everywhere, from Tamil Nadu 
same extent in Bombay where the (formerly Madras State), from 
barriers to social contact between Andhia Pradesh, from Kerala, from 
rulers and ruled were not as insur Mysoie, from Assam in the distant 

mountable as they were elsewhere north east, tiom the hinterland of 

The influence of the westernised Maharashtra—of which Bombay hap- 

Paris must have helped—in the 1830s pens to be the state capital All India 

Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy was enter makes its claims on the cosmopolitan 
taming Englishmen at his famous city Six yeais ago the population of 

parties So must have the pride of the Bombay was six million, today it is 

Marathas, he’rs to a powerful martial seven and a half million, in 1990, at 
tradition—they would sit down as a present lates ot growth it will have 
matter of course in the presence of reached ten million and by the year 
Englishmen Such behaviour would 2000 it will be fifteen oi sixteen 

have been unthinkable in Calcutta million I he migrants pour into an 

But most important may have been aiea that is lust under 350 square 
the fact that everyone who lived in kilometres m extent 
the city that offered refuge to all but The statistics numb^as they al- 
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BOOK EXTRACT 


udvs d(» in India. Every night one and 
.1 hdJI million people sleep out on the 
tin's stieets and pavements. The 
mmilier who live permanently on the 
pavements is put—conservatively in 
HIV oiJinion—at one hundred 
thousand. Because Bombay is built 
on a senes ot narrow islands (they 
call It a linear city), the suburbs 
stietth northwards to the point of 
.ibsuiditv It IS possible to spend four 
oi inoie hours a day in travelling to 
and tiorii one’s place of work. At rush 
hoiiis the lemming-like crowds 
siaiiipeding in and out of the 'Victoria 
Terminus are a frightening specta¬ 
cle Suburban trains carry nearly 
twice the number of passengers for 
which they are designed. As a result, 
thiee or four people are killed or 
seiiously maimed every day, acci¬ 
dents which the newspapers do not 
even bother to report. The water 
supply IS hopelessly inadequate. Im- 
piovements are being undertaken 
with the help of the World Bank but, 
by the time those have been com¬ 
pleted, demand would once again 
liave outstripped supply. Raw sew¬ 
age washes into the sea. Nearly a 
third ot the population is without 
sanitary facilities. Not surprisingly, 
millions are afflicted with energy- 
sapping gastric complaints. 

Towards dusk the rats—there are 
supposed to be seventy million rats 
in Bombay, ten for every human 


being—and the cockroaches make 
their appearance, swarming about 
the Gateway of India and the broad 
promenade that borders the Worh 
Seaface. In the early evening, every 
yellow-lit window in every multi¬ 
storey block thrown wide open to the 
stagnant air rich with the smell of 
smoke and food, every transistor 
radio turned to full volume, every car 
horn blaring, every voice raised to a 
shout, the human immensity rages 
with something approaching frenzy. 
Bombay, while it remains awake, 
knows no stillness, no solitude. Only 
late at night does an exhausted peace 
descend as the yellow squares of 
light blink out, the cars disappear 
from the roads and the blanketed 
bodies ranged along the pavements 
assume all the abandoned attitudes 
of deep repose. Then, on the Worli 
Seaface, you can hear the wash of the 
waves on the rocks. For a few hours 
the city belongs to its seventy million 
rats and its as yet uncounted cock¬ 
roaches; for a few hours man is held 
at bay. 

Bombay looks for rescue—but 
without any great conviction—to its 
projected ‘twin city’ (New Bombay) 
which, it is hoped, will arise one day 
on the mainland. The plans are both 
grandiose (they include the construc¬ 
tion of six-mile-long bridges linking 
the island with the mainland) and 
detailed (even the optimum distance 


between busstops has been calcu-* 
lated). But the little that exists of the 
new city—a down at-heel shopping 
precinct, a block or two of flats, a 
cluster of capital-intensive factor¬ 
ies—still has about it the forlorn air 
of make-believe. There is certainly 
no correspondence between what ex¬ 
ists and the fantasies of the {ilan- 
nets—“Entering the harbour one 
would see the city on both sides, on 
the one side extending | over the is¬ 
land, and on the other rising above ^ 
its shores into the hills beyond. In the i 
harbour and acrogs the bridges one 
w'ould see a constant and busy move¬ 
ment... Citizens from all over the 
island...would cross to the Eastern 
waterfront where would be located 
large, magniticent plazas... “It is a 
dream thai no one really believes in. 
The State ( ivernment, in a burst of 
enthusiasm, did promise to move to 
the new city but so far has shown no 
signs of actually being prepared to 
do so In any case, India, under its 
new Janata rulers (this was written 
when the Janata Party was in power 
in Delhi) is in the grip of a Gandhiaii 
resurgence which seeks salvation in 
village regeneration. Metropolitan 
grandeur is out of step with the 
humble mood of the times. While 
N«Av Bombay languishes for lack of 
interest and money. Old Bombay con¬ 
tinues to draw to itself the redundant 
humanity of unregenerated village 
India. 

The stress shows. It is there in the 
middle-class obsession with housing: 
despite the space of high-rise build¬ 
ing in the last ten years, flat-s—and 
even single room.s—are nor easy to 
come by. “Would you believe that 1 
am forced to share one room with 
three other people?” the young, 
smartly-dressed executive asked. “I 
would like to get married. But how 
can I? Where can I take my wife? It’s 
intolerable. It’s no way to live.” He 
could not stay any length of time in 
that room. To keep himself sane he 
walked. “I just walk and walk and 
walk when I have nothing better to 
do.” The psychoanalyst adds his por¬ 
tion to the tale, telling of the fears of 
impotency that can arise from over¬ 
crowding and the lack of privacy it 
,entails. In the squatter colonies 
drugs and cheap country liquor bring 
easy release at the weekends. That is 
the time fur wife-beating and child¬ 
beating. In his dark, airless cell, the 
post office peon squats nervelessly. 

It is public holiday, the Muslim fes¬ 
tival of Muhdtram. He has no plans 
to make use of the day. His eyes are 
glazed with apathy; he can hardly i 
summon up the energy to speak. 
Outside, on the crumbling landing, 
inches away from the spot where his 
wife crouches preparing his midday 
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J meal, the leaking drainage pipe has 
i’ deposited a pool of fetid water. He 
\ will do nothing about that. He will do 
nothing about anything. He will not 
even complain. Occasionally, though, 
explosions do occur. Some years ago, 
the mobs of the Shiv Sena (the army 
of Shiva), the vehicle of a reviyed 
Maratha nationalism which takes as 
its cult figure Sivaji, the seventeenth 
century Maratha warrior-hero, ram¬ 
paged through the streets of the city 
beating up South Indian migrants 
and smashing their shops and res¬ 
taurants. The surprising thing is chat 
^ such outbreaks do not occur more 
often. . 

T he migrants, despite everything, 
keep coming. A visit to a typical 
area out df which Bombay sucks 
people helps to explain why. Ratna- 
giri lies (by road) some two hundred 
miles south of Bombay. The land, 
sea-edged, traversed by rivers and 
hills, is full of beauty. But it is a cruel 
beauty. A largely landless peasantry 
lives off a diet of rice, coconut and— 
when they can get it—dried fish. 
Malnutrition has led to an incapacity 
for sustained labour, mental and 
physical. Prawns are caught in the 
sea off Ratnagiri, but these, deep- 
frozen and put into pretty boxes, are 
all exported to the United States and 
Japan. The trade is controlled by a 
handful of Bombay entrepreneurs. 
Ratnagiri benefits only in the form of 
the semi-sweated labour employed in 
the packaging factories. No other 
industrial development worth the 
name has taken place in the entire 
district. Men must depend on what 
the land can give; and the land by 
itself can give very little. Those who 
can, leave. 

In one village I visited virtually the 
only people left were those too old 
and too young to go anywhere. At the 
entrance to the village I came upon a 
scene that could have come straight 
out of one of Hollywood’s Biblical 
epics. Perhaps a dozen men, emaci¬ 
ated, all but naked, sun-blackened 
torsoes glistening with sweat, were at 
work in the red depths of a neatly- 
terraced laterite pit, quarrying the 
rock, shaping the blocks which are 
the basic building material of the 
district. On that diet of rice and 
coconut, on the burning, cloudless 
morning, their labour must have 
seemed like a punishment inflicted 
by a malevolent god. At best, a man 
could hack nine blocks a day out of 
the rock. For that, he would earn 
about six rupees—just enough, 
perhaps, to feed him, to give him the 
{ energy he needed to hack another 
nine blocks the next day. 
Uncultivated plots surrounded the 
1 huts. The topsoil was so thin that, in 


many places, the rock floor was ex¬ 
posed. To make this land produce 
anything, mud has to be brought in 
every year. Only one crop a year was 
possible because of the village’s total 
dependence on the rains. If the mon-. 
soon played truant for a week or so 
that crop would be ruined. Everyone 
was locked into a deathly dance with 
the rains; the relationship between a 
man and his food was direct and 
brutal. I entered a lightless hut. 
Children rose out of tKedarkness, 
surrounding me. My host—legs and 
arms as thin as sticks—had four 
brothers. They were all away in Bom¬ 
bay working on construction sites. 
Without their remittances, the chil¬ 
dren would starve. It was as simple as 
that. The land did not produce 
enough, could not produce enough, 
to feed even those who were left 
behind; and, in Ratnagiri, there was 
nothing but the land. They counted 
as rich the man who had enough to 
eat all the year round. In every hut 1 
went into, the story was the same: 
sons in Bombay, husbands in Bom¬ 
bay, brothers and sisters in Bombay. 
Without Bombay they would die. 

In Bombay, it seems, there is al¬ 
ways work, always some way of earn¬ 
ing a few rupees, of keeping body 
and soul together. Consider this 
family living on the pavement, seek¬ 
ing shelter under a lean-to built up 
from scraps of polythene, sacking. 
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cardboard and wood. Three year$ ago : 
they migrated from a village near '; 
Poona, walking all the way. Husband 
and wife and children scour the 
streets and refuse dumps of the city. * 
collecting rags, paper, discarded 
cigarette packets—anything that cad 
be recycled. Their gleanings bring in ; 
seven or eight rupees a day. On that I 
they can just about manage. In their 
home district such a thing would not v 
have been possible. Bombay allows 
them to survive. The family next ' 
door also comes from a village near 
Poona. They roam the railway tracks < 
collecting charcoal. That too brings 
in seven or eight rupees a day. Bom¬ 
bay gives everyone a chance to live. 

S ometimes it gives more than that: 

it is a place where miracles of a 
sort may happen. A year ago this 
shoe-shine boy, who now wanders 
about the Gateway of India in search 
of customers, left his family in Cal¬ 
cutta and came to Bombay. He can¬ 
not be much more than 13 years old. 
Usually he makes anything from five 
to 20 rupees a day. Today, he tells 
me, he has earned nothing. However, 
he was not too worried. Some weeks 
before he had had an amazing stroke 
of good fortune. One of his custom¬ 
ers, a Frenchman, had, rather 
strangely, taken him along as a 
“guide” on a six-week tour of the 
country. They had been to Madras, 
Bangalore, Agra... they had gone 
everywhere, flying from place to 
place. The Frenchman had paid him i 
50 rupees a day. He had been able to ’ 
save, he said, about two thousand < 
rupees. A friend of his (as youthful ^ 
and solitary as he was and also in the | 
shoe-shine trade) confirmed the > 
story. 1 

“He very bright fellow,” he said, ! 
nodding admiringly. He too, as it j 
turned out, had his expectations, i 
These were centred on a Dutchman ■ 
who had promised to take him to 
Holland. j 

“He will go as houseboy,” said the i 
waif from Calcutta. : 

“No, no. not houseboy,” the other I 
insisted. “I go as tourist. I go to see I 
the place as tourist.” ‘ 

Bombay gives everyone a chance. 1 
A walk along any stretch of pave- j 
ment will reveal a hundred minute j 
specialisations of function, a hun- | 
dred strategies for survival. You can j 
hawk anything; water, nuts, cheap j 
pens, toys, peacock feathers, reli- | 
gious bric-a-brac, plastic flowers, ^ 
aphrodisiacs, quack medicines, lot- j 
tery tickets, hard-luck stories— 
“Ladies and Gentlemen,” says the 
handwritten appeal thrust into my 
hand by the teary-eyed, demurely 
dressed young girl, “we are unfortun¬ 
ate people, we have been driven 
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j fri)in our land by poverty. We ask 
I donations from charitable and Jiu- 
1 man people..you can grind lenseii;, 

I repan broken locks, stitch leather, 

{ sell cage-birds, charm snakes,, read 
palms, interpret dreams, clean out 
the ears of passers-by; you ean {>ara- 
de your dancing monkey., display 
your acrobatic skills, pick pockets. 
The will to live is capable of infinite 
articulation. When life is hard, a man 
will do anything. . ' , 

The variety, the colour, of Bombay 
street life disguise its terrors. There 
are those who will deny that there 
are any terrors. The architect points 
to the photograph pinned on his 
office wall It shows a man apd a 
woman sitting down to their evening 
meal in a drainage pipe. 'Isn’t -it 
wondeifuU’ he exclaims. ,‘Look at 
them Such formal poses. It’s like a 
Mughal miniature paintingl’ You be¬ 
gin to protest. No!—he says. No! They 
may be poor. But what is wrong wjth 
poverty? Had I seen Detroit? (Jlas- 
gow? Frankfurt? The people in these 
places were no happier than that 
couple who lived in a drainage pipe. 
Affluence breeds ugliness; it is de¬ 
grading. In that drainage pipe a new 
‘life-style’ was being created. The' 
photograph demonstrated the gran¬ 
deur, the tenacity, of the! human, 
spirit. 

Blessed are the hot, overcrhwded 
cities of the Poor. 

Mr Narayan shuffled into the 
hotel. He stood there, in the marked 
lobby, staring uneasily about him, a 
jbiall, very dark man dressed in 
white shirt and white trousefs. Abbut 
him milled the gorgeous, no cturnal 


pageant of middle-class Bombay. 

“Is it," he said, “as cool as this in 
London?” 

*‘0ften it’s cooler. Quite a bit 
cooler." 

“Then,” he said, “they are right. 
London must be a paradise. All my 
friends say it’s a kind of paradise 
over there. Is that true?” 

“I think your friends exaggerate.” 
^ VBut to be so cool... where I live it 
IB never pool. But you will soon see 
for yourself. You will see how the 
poor people of Bombay live.” 

It was why he had come: to take n^e 
to his room, to show me how the poor 
people of Bombay lived. We went out 
into the -warm night in search of a 
busn-'-he had responded with some¬ 
thing like algrm to my suggestion 
that we take a taxi. Mr Narayan (he 
came from Andhra) was a typesetter. 
For several months now he had been 
unemployed and was living off the 
savings he had managed to accumu¬ 
late. “I have applied for how many 
jobs, sir, I cann 9 t tell you. Typeset¬ 
ters are not greatly in demand at the 
moment.” 

Our double-decker bus moved like 
a Juggernaut through crowded, noisy 
streets. Mr Narayan’s fingers drum¬ 
med nervously on the knees of his 
spotless white trousers. It was men 
luce him—small men with small 
Skills, for whom the life of the street 
represented not opportunity but the 
betrayal bf possibility—it was men 
such as he whd suffered most in 
Bombay. He took a sheaf of assorted 
documents out of his pocket and 
handed it to me—passport, health 
certificate, typesetting diploma, a 


letter from his previous employer 
stating that he had been a good and 
faithful worker. Mr Narayan’s life 
wa.s contained in those papers and he 
never separated himself from them. 
“Now,” he said, “I am concentrating 
all my efforts on going to the Gulf.” 

The Gulf was, of course, the Per¬ 
sian Gulf. It is the new El Dorado for 
those with any kind of expertise; and 
India is a bottomless reservoir of the 
middle-to low-range skills required 
by the oil-rich desert sheikdoms. En¬ 
gineers, plumbers, waiters, motor- 
■ mechanics—they all want to go to the 
Gulf for a few years and make a small 
fortune. Every week t|ie Kuwaiti con¬ 
sul in Bombay issues nearly one 
hundred work permits. The Arab, as 
ubi(]uitous a figure in Bombay as he 
is in London, has come to rival the 
film stai in popular mythology. 

But Mr Narayan was afraid. The 
human traffic to the Gulf was con¬ 
trolled by a network of agents. It was 
these agents who located the going 
Jobs, who fixed you up, and many 
were unscrupulous. The agent was 
asking Mr Narayan 4,000 rupees for 
his services and he had no idea what 
to do. He knew of several men who 
had been swindled out of their life- 
savings. “I will go mad if that hap¬ 
pened to me, sir. I know it.” Fearful 
of committing his money, yet know¬ 
ing of no other way to get to the Gulf, 
he lived in an agony of indecision. 
Meanwhile, day by day, his savings 
dwindled. 

We got off the bus. The street was 
thick with people. Music pouted 
from brightly-lit foodshops. 

“This,” Mr Narayan announced 
solemnly, “is red-light area.” 

There were women everywhere, 
roaming the pavements, standing on 
corners, looking down from the bal¬ 
conies and windows of upper floors. 
Soon we were among Bombay’s noto¬ 
rious “cages.” In cell after iron- 
barred cell stood or squatted groups 
of prostitutes, the younger and more 
nubile dressed in short skirts, the 
older in grimy, if colourful, saris. In 
every nook and cranny overworked, 
ugly flesh was up for sale. Painted 
faces leered, pouted, simpered—or 
merely stared vacantly. A man could 
obtain animal relief in one of these 
pestilential dens for as little as' three 
or four rupees. 

A high proportion of the girls c^me 
from the South, from Mysore, where, 
apparently, there was still a linger¬ 
ing tradition of temple prostitution. 
Daughters were sacrificed by their 
families to the deva —the god. Mapy 
of these devadasis (slaves of the 
god), their lives effectively ruined, 
drifted to Bombay in due course, to a 
life of unvarnished prostitution. 
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l^5<ir8.^aa befen kldna{iped or simp- 
^ sold off by desperate fathers and 
l^sbands'. Vet^bthers had been lured 
ihtoi the trade by pimps who had 
promised fo turn them into actresses; 
theSe met) haunted the railway sta¬ 
tions of Bombay on the look-out for 
country' girls coming to the city for 
the first time. For these, the dreams 
inspired by BomBay could melt swift¬ 
ly mtp nightmare. A fortunate few 
mi^t buy thertiselves freedom after 
fiVe or six years;,some might even 
find husbands. But the majority 
wqrked until .they dropped dead, 
Jkilled off by disease, 
p The cages fell away behind us. We 
turned down' a lane teeming with 
children: “I will show you an aunt of 
mine," Mr Narayan said. He led the 
way into an airless room, about ten- 
fopt square, on the ground floor of a 
tejlem6nt.\A greying, wrinkled 
woman sat cross-legged on the floor. 
In front of her was a basin filled with 
loosb tobacco and a bundle of tobac¬ 
co loaves. Pictures of Hindu gods and 
goddesses lined the wall above her 
head. Cooking utensils were stacked 
neatly in a corner. The only item of 
furniture was a chest of drawers. 
Seven people lived in that room—the 
I woman, her daughter, her son-in- 
Baw and her four grandchildren. The 
woman was making bidis, the hand- 
rolled cigarettes that are sold for 
next to nothing. She was able to roll 
one thousand bidis in twelve hours 
and worked seven days a week. In an 
average mchth she would earn about 
two hundred and fifty rupees. She 
had been Colling bidis for 40 years. It 
was all she had ever done. 
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“Like a machine," Mr Narayan 
whispered. '‘Like a machine.” 

The woman looked up at us and 
smiled. I watched the busy, expert 
fingers. They seemed to have a life of 
their own. Perhaps they were the 
only part of her that really lived. 
Age, Mr Narayan explained, was be¬ 
ginning to catch up with hi.s aunt. In 
the room next door was a younger 
woman who could roll fifteen hun¬ 
dred bidis in eight hours. His aunt, to 
compensate, had begun to tram her 
twelve-year-old granddaughiei in the 
art—the girl had been taken out ot 
school; her fingers were too valuabli 
an asset to be wasted. Already the 
child could roll five hundred in a day. 
A vicious karma had closed in about 
her. I looked at the girl who, covered 
from head to toe by a blanket, lay 
fast asleep, stretched out like a coi p- 
se against ihe far wall of the cell 

Mr Narayan’s room—it was in tlie 
same building—lay up a shaky, lad 
der-like flighr of stairs. It was tiny 
and airless as the one we had been 
into on the ground floor. But here 
there were definite signs of refine¬ 
ment—the name-plate on the door, 
th,e green-painted walls, the ceiling 
fan, the glass-fronted cabinet in 
which was stored the family’s brass- 
ware, the row of books on a wooden 
shelf and, most surprising ot all, the 
small tank full of brightly-coloured 
tropical fish. Mr Narayan’s three 
children—two girls and a bov--lay 
dsleep on the floor. A metal toidmg 
chair, obviously a highly pi irad po.s- 
Session, was pre;5ented with a floui- 
ish. 1 sat down and looked at the | 
tropical fish. 


“It is for him I got it.” Mr Narayan 
said, following my gaze. He pointed 
at his sleeping son. “1 thought it 
would be educative for him to have 
such a thing to look at,” 

The boy was about seven years old. 
Mr Narayan centred all his remain¬ 
ing ambitions on him. 

“It is really for his .sake that I wish 
to go to the (hilf." he said. “No way 
else can 1 get the money for him to 
pursue his studies. If he has no 
education what will become of him? 
'll makes me aft aid to think of that.” 

“What would you like your son to 
be when lie grows up?” 

“M.iybe doctor. Maybe engineer. I 
am not sure The choice will be his.” 

The boy stirred restlessly, half¬ 
opening his eves. Mr Narayan, 
leaching forwaid, cares,sed him. The 
boy slept again. He was being edu¬ 
cated at a special “convent” school 
which cost liis father .15 rupees a 
month—a not insubstantial sum. Mr 
Narayan took down a leather school- 
bag tiom the bookshelf and showed 
me an exercise book filled with draw¬ 
ings and Biblitdl maxims 1 read and 
admired. 

“One day iny son will be a great 
man,” he s.'iid. 

I wanted to believe him. 

The outdoor sleepers had already 
taken up their positions for the night 
when Mr Naiayan escorted me down 
the rickety stan s to the street. Bodies 
lined both sides of the roadway. In 
the cages the girls leaned sleepily 
against the bars, staring vacantly. 

On Chowpatty beach the smell of 
exciement mingled with the smell of 
the sea The pressure lamps of the 
foodstalls shone with flaring, painful 
brilliance. I'toin afar came the 
cacophonous clatter of a temple. To 
Ihe south curved Marine Drive, The 
I aery lowers of the dream city blazed 
vMth light. Indistinct figures squatted 
ot walked along the water’s edge. 
Nearby, a group of men and women 
sat in a circle, drumming and singing. 
Masseurs rose out of the darkness, 
soliciting custom. A statue of the 
elephant-headed god, Ganesli, 
grotesquely painted and 
ornamented, had been carved out of 
the sand, Offetings of money and 
flowers were strewn around the base. 
Sti ange city' It confounded hope and 
despair. One could never be sure 
where the one ended and the other 
began, so blurted was the boundary 
between realism and fantasy. 
“Citizens from all over the island- 
...would cross to the Eastern water¬ 
front where would be located large, 
magniticent plazas...one day my son 
will be a great man. .” 1 li-stened to 
the dtumniing and singing. 

Bombay lives because it denies its 
lerrot s. 
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BOMBAY 


The Day of the Assassins 


A Biitish diplomat is gunned down 


B ombay’s peace has, for some time 
now been shattered by the sound 
of gunshots There have been gun 
duels between underworld gangs, 
but the shooting of the deputy high 
commissioner for Britain Percy Nor 
ns (56) boggles the imagination In* 
ternational, hired professional kil¬ 
lers have started stalking the already 
crowded pavements of Bombay This 
IS, however, not the first time that a 
diplomat has been shot m Bombay 
About two years ago, there was an 
attempt on the life of a consul of the 
United Arab Emirates The consul 
escaped, though the glass of a side 
window and the lear windscreen of 
the Mercedes car he was travelling in 
were shattered The incident had 
occurred around 10 30 am, not far I 
from his consulate office at Cuffe ' 
Parade The assailant or assailants 
escaped Recalling this now, the 
police said “We never got to the 
bottom of It And they also seemed to 
have lost interest ’’ 

However, the shooting of Percy 
Non IS IS the first time that a diplo 
mat has been killed in Bombay, by 
hired assassins and in the most cold 
blooded fashion The killers had 
carefully observed Mr Norris’s clock 
work routine He took the same route 
from his Altamount residence to his 
Flora Fountain office at the same 



Percy Norris 


time every morning, to reach the 
high commission office which starts 
work at 8 am, on time 
The police have begun investiga 
tions under the overall supervision of 
an additional commissioner (crime) 
N C Venkatachalam and have 
spread out a massive dragnet for the 
killers Ihev have searched more 
than 40 hotels from the five star 
hotels to the seedy lodgings haunted 
by hippies and “West Asians”in Col 
aba The police ar e also watching the 
airport, especially every outgoing 


flight The eyewitnesses to the crime, 
have described the assassins as 
“foreigners” or “West Asians ” 
Police sources said that the number, 
of people of West Asian origin now in^ 
Bombay could run to over a^ 
thousand • 

The news from London, that an 
anonymous caller rang up an interna¬ 
tional news agency to say that an 
organisation called “Socialist Mus¬ 
lims” was responsible for executing 
Mr Phillip Norris for his alleged 
Scotland Yard and CIA connections, 
has hardly helped the police Said a 
spokesman “No matter what anony¬ 
mous callers say, we have to keep our 
lines of enquiry open We have to 
investigate every possible line of 
enquiry ” Contrary to what the news¬ 
papers said the day after the killing, 
there was no sign of anyone from 
Scotland Yard in Bombay Nor have 
the high commission sources even 
given an inkling as to why anyone 
would want to kill Mr Norris 
The British diplomats have been 
under fear of attack particularly 
from Libyan gunmen According to 
reports, security was tightened up at 
the deputy high commissioner’s 
office and residence in Bombay last 
year There was tight security even 
at the British Council where entry 
was restricted to members only On 
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days when films were screened or 
there were poetry readings etc., visi¬ 
tors were asked not to carry any 
bulky parcels. 

Even so, the whole plan of assas¬ 
sination of Mr Norris looked so sim¬ 
ple. As one early morning jogger who 
saw the whole incident said: “I nor¬ 
mally leave my house which is near 
the University, around 6 am, get to 
the Marine Drive flyover, then come 
along Marine Drive to the Bandstand 
where I do my exercises and then 
walk back home. On this particular 
morning I was a little late in going to 
the Bandstand because I stood for a 
while and watched Mr Y. B. Chavan*s 
bodv being taken to Colaba. It was 
nearly 8 am when 1 reached the 
Bandstand. When I crossed the road 
near the statue of Ambedkar, this big 
white car was taking a slow turn. I 
was behind it, when I heard some 
muffled shots. I don’t really remem¬ 
ber how many they were. But there 
could have been four or five shots. I 
saw this man, about five foot ten 
inches or so, holding a gun in his 
hand. He was shooting. There was 
another person, slightly shorter. 
They had dark hair and wore what 
looked like dark track suits. It was 
over in a jiffy and the car sped away. 
The two men ran past me. I was too 
scared to look at them again. They 
looked like West Asians,” he said. 

I Asked if he realised the gravity of 
the situation, the jogger who had also 
picked up empty casings of the bul¬ 
lets said; “I realised it was a VIP car 
as It had a flag. I thought it might 
have been some minister returning 
from Mr Chavan’s funeral. I thought 
the glass of the car was bulletproof 
and nothing happened.” It was only 
when he went to the office that he 
learnt that it was the British deputy 
high commissioner who was shot. 

The jogger said that no attempt 
was made to chase the two men. 
Apart from him, there was also a 
gardener tending to the curbside 
mini-garden who asked him what had 
happened. He said he did not know 
and only later heard how the bullets 
(the casings of which he had col¬ 
lected), had hit the temple and the 
ribcage of Percy Norris, who suc¬ 
cumbed to these injuries by the time 
he reached the Breach Candy Hospit¬ 
al less than half an hour later. The 
dazed driver of the white Rover, 
Maurice de Souza, drove straight to 
the commission’s office after the 
shooting and informed the security 
man at the gate about the shooting 
and drove at full speed to the hospit- 
' al while some high commission offi¬ 
cials followed in another car. 

Talffis, 0omAay 


ORISSA 

Reign of Terror 


Congress(I) supporters kill political opponents 



Mishra being greeted by hb supporters 


T he murder of 32-year-old Bal- 
krishna Barik in broad daylight 
on 19 November was the culmination 
of the reign of terror unleashed on 
Balgopal Mishra, the only opposition 
MLA in western Orissa, and his sup¬ 
porters. Mishra is a thorn in the flesh 
of the ruling Congress(I) which won 
the other 39 Assembly seats in this 
part of the state, comprising five 
districts, including Mishra's home 
district, Bolangir. Said Mishra, "The 
Congress(I) wants to liquidate me 
and my supporters physically as it 
finds Its popularity dwindling fast 
since the last panchayar elections in 
January this year. The ruling party, 
instead of trying to boost its image by 
curbing corruption in the administra¬ 
tion and developing this backward 
region, has been indulging in physic¬ 
al violence in its vain attempt to 
smash its political opponents.” 

Mishra himself had a narrow 
escape on 21 September, about two 
months before his supporter Barik 
was hacked to death in his village 
Luhurmunda in Mishra’s constituen¬ 
cy, Loismgha, in Bolangir district. 
The 43-year-old MLA was hit several 
times on his head and waist with 
sharp weapons when he was return¬ 
ing home on his motorcycle from a 
village, about five kms away, late one 
evening. His assailants, allegedly ab 
out 20 Congress(I) men, including an 
AICC(I) member, Suryabhanii Mis¬ 
hra, assaulted him in front of the 
Agalpur block office at Duduka. Bai 
gopal Mishra fell to the ground un¬ 
conscious. He was left as dead by the 


assailants who then melted into the 
darkness. Shortly afterwards, some 
block employees living in the office 
premises rushed to the spot and took 
him to the police outpost at Salcbha- 
la before he was removed to the 
Bolangir District Hospital by the 
villagers. His condition being critic¬ 
al, he was shifted the next morning to 
the Burla Medical College Hoispital 
where he legained consciousness. 
About a week latci he was removed 
to the AIIMS, Delhi for specialised 
treatment. 

Mrs Yajnaseni (27), Balknshna 
Barik’s wife had come to Balgopal 
Mishra’s house at Salebhata a day 
before Mishra left for Waltair on 15 
November for a further medical 
check-up and had told him “We do 
not know whether we shall survive in 
your absence.” Her predictions 
turned out to be true. Balkrishna was 
killed by his co-villagers, known to 
be supporters of the Congress(I), five 
days later, when Mishra was away at 
Waltair. 

It was at about 9 30 am on 19 
November. Balknshna was sitting on 
the outer verandah of a neighbour 
Bhuja Sha’s house in his village, 
when about 20 persons came towards 
the house from the other end of the 
village armed with sharp weapons. 
Word had already gone round the 
village that Kalar Singh alias MatU 
Singh, a Cungress(l) supporter in the 
village, had been attacked and in* 
jured near Kampur, about three km 
away, allegedly by the .supporters of 
Mishra Balkrishna. whowas right Is 
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I ^Pi^^cnsive about a possible attack 
I w him, sought refuge in the house of 
Banamali Sahu, another Mishra sup¬ 
porter. Seeing that he was being 
chased by the attackers, he entered a 
room in Sahu’s house and locked it 
from inside. The assailants broke a 
portion of the door and pushed, a 
fairly large stock of straw into the 
room before .setting it on fire. Mo¬ 
ments later, Balkrishna had no other 
alternative than to open the door and 
rush out. The assailants, then caught 
him and hit him all over his body and 
his head. He died instantaneously. 
The assailants then went on a looting 
spree carrying away belongings of 
the other supporters of Mishra from 
their houses. These Mishra suppor¬ 
ters, panic-stricken by the attack on 
Balkrishna, had already taken shel¬ 
ter in a nearby village, Munupali. 

That the police remained indiffe¬ 
rent to the attacks on Mishra’s poli¬ 
tical supporters and the looting spree 
in the village that followed was evi¬ 
dent from the lack of action on more 
than 20 first information reports 
(FIRs) lodged with the police by the 
victims, including Balkrishna Bank, 
since February this year, pointing 
out that there were open threats to 


MADHYA PRADESH 

SplK in the BJP 


SakJecha forms new party 

T he veteran Madhya Pradesh 
Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) 
leader and former chief minister 
V.K. Saklecha and some BJP workers 
from Rajgarh and Mandsaur dis¬ 
tricts, broke away from the party to 
form a new party, the Madhya 
Pradeshiya Janata Party (MPJP). 
Saklecha will contest the Lok Sabha 
elections as an independent from 
Mandsaur, his home district against 
official BJP candidate Laxminarayan 
Fande. Saklecha claims that the state 
BJP is dominated by a clique which is 
working in its own interests. 

The resignation came after bitter 
rivalry between Saklecha and party 
strongman Sunderlal Patwa, the 
leader of the BJP-led opposition in 
Madhya Pradesh. Both Saklecha and 
Patwa, rivals since their days in the 
Jana Sangh, have attempted to re¬ 
move each other from the state unit 
of the party and have charged each 
otheiwith corruption.Saklecha claims 
that the case filed against him in 
February this year under the Preven¬ 
tion of Corruption Act 1947 for the 
sudden and unaccounted rise in his 


' their lives and property. Barik had 
"even moved the SP of Bolangir as 
early as March and sought his m- 
tervention to end the attacks on him 
and his supporters. The local police 
have remained “silent spectators.” 
Bank’s FIR at the Salebhata police 
outpost on 15 October had men¬ 
tioned that his assailants were being 
encouraged by the local Congress(l) 
leaders Suryabhanu Mishra and 
Baisakhu Patel. Suryabhanu Mishra, 
who had contested the 1980 Assem¬ 
bly election in the Loisingha consti¬ 
tuency as the Congress(I) candidate 
had lost to fialgopai Mishra, an inde¬ 
pendent candidate. Appointed pub¬ 
lic prosecutor earlier this year, 
Suryabhanu Mishra is one of the six 
accused persons in the case of assault 
on Baigopal Mishra. He had moved 
the High Court for anticipatory bail 
which was granted to him. Four other 
accused ■ persons were also granted 
anticipatory bails by other courts. 

Balgopali^ishra, an independent 
legislator, now with Mandini Sat- 
pathy’s state-based party Jagrat Oris¬ 
sa is well-known for his complaints 
against the government for its “per¬ 
petual neglect of my constituency as 
well as the entire western Orissa." 


assets (over Rs .15 lakhs) during his 
tenure as a minister and chief minis¬ 
ter of the state was masterminded by 
Patwa and Congress(l) chief minister 
Arjun Singh. Meanwhile, Patwa had 
to seek elections to the Legislative 
Assembly from Sehore constituency 
in his home district of Mandsaur 
because of fears of political sabotage 
by Saklecha’s men. Saklecha’s fol¬ 
lowers have also accused Patwa of 
having links with Shafi Mohammed, 
an alleged opiuiti smuggler and of 
involvement in Sijiady land deals. A 



V.K. Saklecha 


He has become the target of what he 
and his supporters allege “the Con¬ 
gressmen’s politics of violence after 
the January panchayat poll” in 
which his candidates won over¬ 
whelming majorities in the Loisingha 
and Agalpur blocks defeating the 
ruling party nominee. Because of his 
help to the flood victims in 1982, 
Mishra’s popularity has increased in 
the Bolangir district and some other 
parts of western Orissa. He was wel¬ 
comed by thousands of his admirers 
on his return from Delhi after his 
recovery on 13 November. He was 
offered more than ,100 pieces of 
clothes and a large amount of cash 
which he donated to the needy. 

As Mishra’s supporters point out, 
the ruling party's antagonism to¬ 
wards them and their leaders could 
be gauged from the fact that the 
chief minister or other Congress(I) 
leaders did not condemn thC.attack 
on Mishra or the murder of Balkrish¬ 
na Barik. Mishra and his supporters 
now live in perpetual fear of further 
violence by their political opponents 
who have been “carrying out their 
open threats to us with impunity.” 

Sarmta P. Naiuta, Bhubanmawar 


Saklecha supporter has also com¬ 
plained against Patwa to the 
Lokayiikt and has asked the high 
command to replace Patwa with Sak¬ 
lecha as state legislature party lead¬ 
er. Saklecha himself has given party 
president Atal Behari Vajpayee a 
detailed account of this feud with 
Patwa. It IS believed that Saklecha’s 
grievances are also against other 
state BJP leaders. 

Despite Mr Vajpayee’s advice to 
Saklecha to step down from the mem¬ 
bership of the state executive of the 
BJP and stay away from politics and 
L.K. Advani’s announcement that 
Saklecha would be kept out of the 
party poll campaign machinery, 
there is still considerable amount of 
support for Saklecha in the BJP. 

A BJP MP believed to be close to 
Saklecha, Mohanlal Sethia, has res¬ 
igned from the BJP to join the Con- 
gress(I) and state party leaders 
Hamid Qureshi and Nawal Kishore 
Sharma have demanded that their 
leader be given a ticket and charges 
against him dropped. Though BJP 
leaders claim that Saklecha’s res¬ 
ignation will not affect their party’s 
poll prospects, it has caught the BJP 
on the wrong foot. Congress(I) lead¬ 
ers are hopeful of capitalising on the 
Saklecha episode. BJP prospects will 
almost certainly be damaged in Ra¬ 
jgarh and Mandsaur where Saklecha 
is contesting. 

M-KNlMr, Raipur 
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Surya: Seized 

Magazine banned in Delhi 

N early 20,000 copies of the 
November issue of Surya, the 
magazine which had on its cover 
photographs of nine dead bodies (kil¬ 
led during the Delhi riots immediate¬ 
ly after the assassination of Mrs 
%andhi) were distributed before it 
was proscribed on 21 November by 
the Delhi administration. 

The magazine had hit the stands on 
18 November, and the police began 
seizing copies from hawkers and dis¬ 
tributors in the city from 22 Novem¬ 
ber. On 24 November, five policemen 
entered the Surya office and seized 
825 copies. According to a Surya 
employee, no proscription order was 
given; nor was a search warrant 
issued. But, the Surya staff were told 
that the issue of the magazine had 
been proscribed in the union terri¬ 
tory of Delhi for two articles; “The 
politics of failure” and the “Psychol- 
‘ogy of revenge.” Both articles, are by 
Rajiv K. Bajaj. The former raises the 
question of why the government 
failed to protect the Prime Minister. 


Mr Bajaj writes that nearly 50 
seconds passed before the first bullet 
hit Mrs Gandhi and the last one 
struck hfi . He asks why anyone did 
not try to save the Prime Minister. 

Another a i tide is probably more 
responsible for the proscription. 
Surya has published the post-mortem 
of Jarnail Singh Bhindranwale. Dr 
J.K. Jain, the editor of Surya, has 



The Surya cover 


business 

Cashing In 

A deliberate cartel by the 
asbestos industry 

W ith the recent boom in the con¬ 
struction business and the sky¬ 
rocketing prices of building mate¬ 
rials, the already thriving asbestos 
industry has been able to cash in on 
the unexpected bonanza. However, 
what is alarming is the artificial 
shortage being created by deliberate 
under-production and under¬ 
utilisation of the total working capac¬ 
ity to keep prices very high. 

Even in the last ten years, the 
industry has been working at SO per 
cent of its capacity despite its capa¬ 
bility to work at full capacity or even 
exceed it, so as to benefit from the 
automatic capacity escalation en¬ 
titlement of .25 per cent every year, 
[n fact, representatives of one new 
entrant to the industry, Visaka 
\sbestos Cement Products, Hyder¬ 
abad, ha veopenly claimed at a press 
lonference that “capacity is being 
leliberately kept low so that our 
riend next door is not lured to set up 
mother unit.” The industry has been 


able to achieve an informal cartel to 
keep competition at bay. 

In fact, this cartel has successfully 
pushed up the price per square 
metre of asbestos sheet by 4.5 per 
cent this year The price is now Rs 
55.02 per .square metre, the worst 
sufferer being industry at large 
which consumes as much as 70% of 
total output estimated at 7.2 lakh 
tonnes this year. 

Asbestos is perhaps one of the 
most protected industries in the 
country today. The only two raw 
materials required are cement and 
asbestos fibre. The supply of non¬ 
levy cement had never been a prob¬ 
lem for the industry except in 1981 
when the cement distribution policy 
underwent a drastic change. The 
supply of asbestos fibre which is 
totally imported is the responsibility 
of the public sector Minerals and 
Metals Trading Corporation 
(MMTC). The industi^. therefore .has 
never faced any serious shortages. 

Also, the technology is totally in-, 
digenous and even here a sort of' 
monopoly arrangement operates. 
Hyderabad Asbestos Cement Pro¬ 
ducts Limited makes available the 
total machinery package for all new 
units, each machine being capable of 
producing 36,000 tonnes per annum. 

Pickings have been so good in 


analysed the report and in the article 
Mr Bajaj has clearly said that Bhin¬ 
dranwale had surrendered to the 
army before he died. Dr Jain, in his 
analysis claims that from the post¬ 
mortem, especially the rtgor mortis 
that had set in, it was evident that 
Bhindranwale had died much earlier 
than the time given in the report. 

What might also have prompted 
the proscription is the publication of 
125 photographs of people missing or 
dead since Operation Bluestar. Mr 
Bajaj, in his article on the psychology 
of revenge has written that many of 
those killed in Operation Bluestar 
were not terrorists but granthis and 
pilgrims. Surya has also obtained the 
post moitem report of General 
.Shahbeg Singh who died in Opera¬ 
tion Bluestai Surya plans to file a 
writ petition on 26 November. 

Meanwhile, l.t.Govcrnor. M M.K. 
Wali on 23 November said that the 
proscription order was issued on the 
ground that the issue carried mate¬ 
rial which could cause “disaffection 
among communities.” Police commis¬ 
sioner, Mr S..S Jog, when asked why 
search warrants were not issued said 
that once a proscription order was 
made, there was no need for war¬ 
rants. 

Madhu Jain, New OeUtI 


recent times that at least one com¬ 
pany has declared bonus shares 
thrice in the last decade and nearly 
ail the companies are maintaining a 
uniform 20 per cent dividend. De¬ 
spite such prospeiity, the units are 
deliberately working below capacity 

The case of Visaka Asbestos, the 
joint venture Hyderabad-based com¬ 
pany being launched with 26% parti¬ 
cipation from the Andhra Pradesh 
Industrial Development Corporation 
(APIpC), is even more curious. As 
much as Rs 78 lakhs (or roughly 20% 
of the total project cost) has been 
provided in the prospectus towards 
contingency expenses and capital 
issue expenses while the company 
expects to be sure of commencing 
commercial production by February 
1985 within the scheduled time. 
Where is the need for such huge 
‘contingency’ funds when all the raw 
material supplies are tied up and the 
project is progressing on schedule? 
The managing director, Mr K.V. 
Ramaseshan flatly refused to answer 
pressmen’s queries on this issue. 

Needless to say, while customers 
are being made to suffer on the one 
hand, on the other questionable prac¬ 
tices are going on in the asbestos 
industry. 

T. Raman, Madraa 
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TOURISM 

No Man's Land 


Hotels aw empty this season 

F or the Indian tourist industry, 
this winter promises to be one of 
discontent. Tour operators faced a 
rush of cancellations and were left 
with large numbers of cancelled tick¬ 
ets after the recent riots in Northern 
India following Mrs Gandhi’s assas¬ 
sination. After the initial panic came 
an encouraging flow of reinstate¬ 
ments but any chance of salvaging 
something appears to have been lost 
after the declaration of the elections 
in late December this year. 

Sita Travels, a big name among 
tour operators, said there was an 
immediate ten to 15 per cent can¬ 
cellation but things are picking up 
again. Travel Corporation of India, 
another leading travel agency says 
that through them there were can¬ 
cellations totalling Rs one crore in 
November. Geeta Chokshi, general 
manager-tours, Thomas Cooks, said 
that in November they had almost 65 
per cent cancellations with losses 
running to Rs 12 lakhs.For December, 
cancellations have come down to 35 
per cent. “While there were cancella¬ 
tions immediately after the assas¬ 
sination, several groups asked to be 
reinstated after calm was restored. 
Other groups cut short their tours 
immediately and took the first flight 
out, mostly on advice from their 
embassies,” she said. The incidents 
in Delhi have also been exaggerated 
by foreign newsmen. Even as late as 
7 November, British TV was showing 
Delhi to be still burning. The 
announcement of the elections has 
further added to the cancellations. 

Phillip Boniface, manager tours. 
Universal Express Travels said that 
India since the beginning of this year 
was down the list of countries for 
tourists because of the happenings in 
Kashmir, Andhra and Punjab. Boni¬ 
face, who was in Europe on a prom¬ 
otional tour last month said that 
there are about 100 big tour oper¬ 
ators in Europe and about ten to 15 
of them, at the maximum, had India 
on their brochures. 

According to most of the tour oper¬ 
ators, the government of India tour¬ 
ism officials as well as the Indian 
missions abroad have not done any¬ 
thing to counteract the gory image of 
India painted by the media of foreign 
countries. Their excuse is paucity of 
funds but it is obvious that most of 
them have been doing very little 
promotional work. Most tourists are 
’overflying’ India, 
reflb, Bcmbv 


NEPAL 

Heading Towards a Crisis 

Can the Nepalese political problems be settled? 


T o all appearances, troubled times 
lie ahead for Nepal. Some Kath¬ 
mandu watchers, however, believe 
that the conflict between the two 
Panchayat (the Nepalese Parlia¬ 
ment) factions led by former Prime 
Minister Surya Bahadur Thapa and 
Prime Minister Lokendra Bahadur 
Chand on the one hand and between 
the democratic forces in the kingdom 
and the government may eventually 
prove to be a blessing in disguise. 

It is believed that the conflict in 
the country may make the ineffec¬ 
tive Chand government sit up and 
take notice of the rapidly deteriorat¬ 
ing political and economic situation 
in the cquntry. This may not only 
gi^e the government another chance 



of survival but also offer King Biren- 
dra another opportunity to maintain 
the facade of his non-involvement in 
everyday affairs of the ruling Pan¬ 
chayat. But there is no indication 
that the Chand government has 
either the will or the ability to re¬ 
verse the trends in the country’s 
political scene. On the contrary, the 
regime seems to have set its hopes on 
hard-hitting speeches, aggressive 
postures and absurd promises. It is a 
pity that Prime Minister Chand does 
not realise that if such tactics could 
ensure the survival of his govern¬ 
ment and stabilise Nepal’s political 
and economic position, his prede^- 
sor Surya Bahadur Thapa would »ill 
be in power. The politically con¬ 
scious citizenry do not question the 


Prime Minister’s right to talk tough 
but insist that something more sub¬ 
stantial than verbal militancy is 
necessary to arrest the country’s 
drift towards a crisis. 

This is also the message the Nepali 
Congress, the kingdom’s largest 
opposition party bdtore all political 
parties were banned, has been trying 
to get across to the government. 
Though legally non-existent, the 
Nepali Congress has a fairly orga¬ 
nised mass base and is a part of the 
kingdom’s political scenario. It was 
the Nepalese Congress, under the 
leadership of ^ishweshwar Prasad 
Koirala, which pioneered the 1950-51 
armed revolution to establish demo¬ 
cracy in Nepal and has been strug¬ 
gling to restore democracy after King 
Mahendra, father of the present king 
had aborted the democratic struc¬ 
ture in December 1960. 

A feeling of hopelessness and frus¬ 
tration is creeping over the Nepalese 
who refuse to be persuaded that the 
partyless Panchayat is a more adv¬ 
anced and future oriented political 
system than democracy. The king¬ 
dom’s democratic opposition seems 
to feel that proper government admi¬ 
nistration or meaningful changes in 
the political system are unlikely 
without popular pressure. The Nepa¬ 
li Congress, true to its tradition, is 
preparing to launch a nationwide 
civil disobedience movement. 
According to top Nepalese Congress 
leaders Ganesh Man Singh, Krishna 
Prasad Bhattarai, Girija Prasad 
Koirala, the government has left the 
Nepalese Congress with no alterna¬ 
tive but confrontation. They allege 
that the Chand government is even 
worse than the Thapa government it 
replaced about a year ago and mere 
replacement of one government with 
another, keeping intact the partyless 
Panchayat framework, would get the 
country nowhere. In an appeal to 
King Birendra sometime ago Mr 
Ganesh Man Singh said,“For 22 
years you have imposed on us the 
Panchayat system. For 22 years, the 
Panchas (members of the Panchayat) ; 
have supported you', but what have 
you got out of the coterie that has 
been created?* You have not been 
able to take the country one inch 
forward.” . 

The Nepali Congress is asking foi’* 
certain basic changes in the system' 
which can smoothen the process of 
the kingdom’s transition to democra- 
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y. But the Nepali Congress is not 
averse to joining hands with author¬ 
ity. given a congenial climate. As 
Ganesh Man Singh put it in the 
concluding part of his appeal “We 
want to cooperate with you. Give us 
the opportunity to cooperate.” The 
Nepali Congress claims that the 
Chand government is not the proper 
agency, even if it is serious about 
changing the political system, the 
people are clamouring for. The 
Palace alone can do it, the Nepali 
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Congress emphasises. Most Nepalese 
agree chat the King is the ultimate 
source of power in Nepal and enjoys 
the prerogative of making any major 
policy decision, despite the reforms 
after the 1980 referendum. 

Most political observers feel that 
the civil disobedience movement will 
have important political repercus¬ 
sions, especially in the present inter¬ 
nal and international context. It is 
believed that the movement might 
become unmanageable and create 


SRI LANKA 


The Strife Continues 

The Tamil problem is yet to be solved 


D espite top-level initiatives taken 
by India, the solution to the 
Tamil problem in Sri Lanka appears 
to be nowhere in sight. This situation 
•has been created by a series of steps 
taken by the authorities in Colombo. 
The Sri Lankan step in calling in 
Israeli “advisers” to help combat 
Tamil terrorism has been the last 
straw on the camel’s back. Justifying 
the move, the Sri Lankan defence 
minister said recently, “Israel was 
our last resort.” The number of 
Israeli military advisers in Sri Lanka 
is put by the government at ten, but 
it is believed there are over 25 of 
them, training Sri Lankans at a milit¬ 
ary establishment near Colombo. 

The view being taken in New Delhi 
is that Colombo is only playing for 
time. The ruling United National 
Party (UNP) of President Jayewar- 
dene wants time so that it could 
procure more arms and ammunition. 
“If that be the case, why did they 
want us to use our influence with the 
TULF (Tamil United Liberation 
Front) to attend the all-party confer¬ 
ence on this issue?” Indian officials 
handling the problem have been 
asking. They feel that the “so-called” 
all-party conference is merely a ruse 
to gain time since all kinds of ex¬ 
traneous considerations are being 
brought into the picture by the gov¬ 
ernment. 

Little is being done to come to 
grips with the major grievances of 
the Tamil community: those relating 
to language, employment, discri¬ 
mination in education, colonisation 
of their traditional areas with 
Sinhalese settlements, lack of secur¬ 
ity of life and property and the 
withdrawal of the Sinhalese forces. 
|rhe Tamil leadership in Sri Lanka 
feels that the real problem is created 
by the fact that both parties, UNP 
and SLFP (Sri Lanka Freedom Party 


of Mrs Srimavo Bandarnaike) have 
stood to gain by exploiting the Tamil 
issue. In evidence they point to the 
decision of the then Prime Minister 
Solomon Bandarnaike to grant re¬ 
gional autonomy to the Tamils m 

1958. This led to a massive reaction 
by the UNP with Jayewardene him¬ 
self leading a march to Kandy. He 
described Mr Bandarnaike’s move as 
a ‘’sellout to the Tamils.” 

Though for different reasons, Mr 
Bandarnaike was assassinated in 

1959. After this, the most significant 
attempt to solve the Tamil problem 
was made in 1981 when UNP came 
out with the proposal of setting up 



Presideni Jayewardene 


more uncertainty in the country. It is 
now up to the King to act quickly and 
avert another political crisis. Clearly, 
half measures will not do. Both the 
King and the democratic forces parti¬ 
cularly the Nepalese Congress need 
to re-write their priorities, soften 
their stands, demarcate areas of 
agreement and evolve a consensus to 
solve the basic political and econo¬ 
mic issues facing Nepal. Meanwhile, 
time is running out. 

BhoU amtt»ri0m, CtkMtUi 


District Development Councils 
(DDCs). This, the Tamil leaders 
allege, was not implemented deliber¬ 
ately, leading to the subsequent vio¬ 
lence. 

The killing of the 13 army person¬ 
nel in Jaffna was “exploited” by the 
government to unleash a wave of 
terror against the Tamils who feel 
that the government had made up its 
mind to give a limited “lesson” to 
them. “It couldn’t do better than 
have blood-letting in the plantations 
and in Colombo.” 

“Jaffna Tamils were to be told in 
no uncertain terms,” a Tamil source 
said, “that if they do something there 
would be widespread repercussions 
elsewhere.” The source said, “This 
definitely was the government’s poli¬ 
cy, otherwise how do you account for 
the fact that every time there was 
anti-Tamil violence, President 
Jayewardene congratulated the*peo- 
ple for their fortitude?” According to 
Tamil sources—and this version is 
supported by Indian authorities—Sri 
Lankan army trucks attacked Tamil 
shops and set fire to Tamil buildings. 

• Theycould have prevented all this, 
but why would they, .since they 
wanted to teach Tamils a lesison?” 

These sources said, the situation 
had got out of the government’s 
hand, with looters and hooligans tak¬ 
ing over. The country came close to a 
rightist coup with the support of the 
chauvinistic Buddhist clergy. Mr 
Jayewardene, who was most vulner¬ 
able at the time, survived because, in 
the first place, there was serious 
inner-party strife and, secondly, 
there was no single person to take 
over. 

With the economy and the law and 
order situation deteriorating, 
Jayewardene is depending more and 
more on foreign donors. These 
donors have stipulated that they 
would sustain aid only if the UNP 
continued to stay in power, which is 
why it has “reversed” the order of 
elections and, on the basis of a re¬ 
ferendum, prolonged the UNP gov¬ 
ernment’s life till 1989. 

A Special CorreapenSent, Oafam fc e 
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The celebrated ballet troupe delights Indian audiences 


T he Bolshoi ballet company had its 
origin in the late 18th century 
when Filippo Beccan, a principal 
dancer with the Imperial Mariinsky 
Ballet in St Petersburg, offered to 
train the children at the Moscow 
orphanage as dancers Out of 82 
pupils, he developed 24 soloists, the 
predecessors of the present Bolshoi 
ballet 

In Its early years, the Bolshoi ballet 
(the Russian word “bolshoi” means 
“big” or “grand”) rivalled the 
Mariinsky ballet in St Petersburg 
After 1861, it had no ballet master at 
all, and by the 1880s, with public 
taste shifting to the opera, the com¬ 
pany was reduced to only 70 dancers 
In the 20th century, as interest in 
dance revived, the ballet rejoined 
the opera as an equally impoitant 
part of the Bolshoi programme In 
the 1960s, the resident company had 
more than 250 dancers and 300 
pupils It was often considered more 
exuberant, virtuoso, and Russsian 
than the restrained, classical and 
cosmopolitan Kirov (formerly 
Mariinsky) ballet of Leningrad 
The 79-member Bolshoi ballet com¬ 
pany IS hack in India after seven 
years This is the third performance 
of the ballet in India, the first was in 
1966 and the second in 1977 The 
brilliant mind behind the develop¬ 
ment of Bolshoi ballet is Y Grigor- 
ovich, whose fresh interpretation of 
old classics, renewal of famous 
legends, and creation of contempor¬ 
ary themes and styles have made him 
a legend in his life time 
The principal dancers of the Bol¬ 
shoi ballet are Nadezhda Pavlova 
and her husband Vyacheslav Gor 


lop right and facing 
page top to bottom: 
Sequences from O. 
Shostakovitch’s Adagio 
and Boris (Fom the bal¬ 
let, “Ihe Golden Age” 

Right- I he husband and 
wife team of Vyacheslav 
(lordees and Nadezhda 
Pavlova dancing to 
Ovorjak's Melody 

Photographs: 
rarapada Banerjee 
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deev In their performante at Calcut¬ 
ta, late last month, the two were a 
visual and artistic spectacle In 
Melody she watted magically, like 
the notes ot a song, and in Don 
Quixote, her sequinned red costume 
only accentuated her artistic bril 
liance and superiority As Nade^hda 
turned and twirled, Gordeev swung 
and swaved with matchless preci 
sion 


Both Gordeev and Pavlova come 
from lotallv non ballet families he 
belongs to a tamilv of engineeis. and 
she from one of doctois He inined 
the Bolshoi ballet as an ordinalv 
dancer, but latet his talent made him 
a ‘soloist ’ It was in 1972 that he and 
Pavlova won the piestigious 'Ciand 
Prix’ Award at an iniernational bal 
let competition in Moscow They 
soon fell in love and got married the 
next vear Pavlova, who had always 
wanted to be a ballet dantei, had 
originally been tiained in the Pei mi 
Ballet Theatie (a reputed ballot 
school in Russia) ami it was theie 
that hei talent was spotted and she 
was invited bv the Bolshoi balUl to 
join them Siiue then she has not 
looked bick 

“We have our little diftciences, 
like any other couple,” smiled (,or 
deev, “but otherwise, we are good for 
each othei, as we discuss cat h othei’s 
performances freely and openly ” He 
admitted that then’s was a very 
strenuous life, with long practice 
sessions every day, and the lehear 
sals, shows, travel, which give them 
very little time for themselves, oi fot 
their othei interests, like theatre or 
films “Ihe only time we lelax, is 
when we leave the busy cities and go 
far away to places like Peim, in the 
Ural mountains, or when wt are on a 
plane tiavelling from one place to 
another'” he exclaimed 



Goideev, an admirei of the Beatles 
and Michael Jackson {“He makes my 
feet move”), was fascinated by the 
positions and rhythms ot the classic 
al Indian dances and even nioie by 
the “number of the people” every 
where, especially in Calcutta Ke 
marked Gordeev “The level of com 
petition among us is verv high, and 
every day, we aim highei and higlu i 
This gives us new goals every day 
Ballet has also made us so aware ot 
beauty and grace, and when vve con 
vey all this to our audience vse get 
tremendous satisfaction ’ I ike a true 
patriot, Gordeev con< ludes th it he 
would always be giatelul to the Kus 
Sian system, for ‘discovering en 
couragmg and allowing h.m to grow 
as an artiste ” 

Lekhe J. Shankar, Calcutta 
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ENVIPONMbNT 

Wonder Strip 

New anti pollution 
invention 

T he problem of industrial pollu 
(ion in India has reached such 
alarming proportions that the stieng 
ihening of existing pollution control 
laws and finding new wavs of waste 
identification and disposal are 
urgently required The industnal 
processes have become increasinglv 
complicated making the handling of 
industrial effluents tiickier and cost 
her 

Trickier, because the initial identi 
fication of 'toxic’ chemicals or heavy 
metals particles in water or air and 
the subsequent determination of 
their extent ate complex processes 
And the laboratorv procedures being 
adopted to analyse the soil and water 
samples to determ iic the toxicitv 
levels are expensive and time 
consuming 

Now an Indian scientist has de 
veloped a “foolproof, simple and low 
tost method” for rapid sensitive spot 


testing of “a wide spectrum of toxics 
such as phosphatic pesticides, con¬ 
taminants or heavy metals in water, 
air or other substances and any other 
offending contaminants ” What the 
national laboi atones do at the cost of 
Rs *>00 and take over a month to 
complete can now be done foi two 
lupees and on the spot thanks to a 
recent awaid winning invention 
‘ My method consisting of using a 
bio detector snip is so simple that it 
can be adopted bv even an in 
termediate passed person and the 
lesults can be known in lust under 
five minutes,” said the 37 year old 
I scientist Dr N V Naridakumar A 
i scholar of repute and winnei of the 
. Independence Day Awaid of the 
I National Research and Development 
Corpoiatioii in 1983 tor this inven 
turn, Dr Nandakumar is presently 
working with the depaitrnent of En 
vironment and Biology in Sii Venk 
aieswara University in Tiiupathi 

Dr Nandakumar, who has been 
involved in research on pollution 
contiol savs that commonly used pes 
ticides often leave a high amount of 
lesidue Ml the soil and water souices 
in the Indian villages The amounts 
are often lethal and lead to the birth 
of deformed children While conven 


tional analysis requires costly equip ' 
ment such as the gas liquid chro 
matograph (GLC) and the atomic 
absorption spectrograph (AAS) 
which cannot be brought along to the 
l|ield for on the spot studies, the bio- 
detector strips are small, handy, 
cheap and can be easily employed 

“It IS all very simple,” says Dr 
Nandakumar The sample has to be 
placed on a micro slide and covered 
with strips of biochemicallv treated 
filter paper A few drops of water j 
and a little heat (a cigarette lighter 
will do) IS enough to activate the 
bio chemical reamon Changes in 
colour indicate the toxicant “The 
strip IS treated in such a way that it 
will react with no other compound,” 
savs Dr Nandakumai Since the strip 
IS very sensitive, chemical reaction is 
activated even with a nanogram 
weight of the sample (ten millionth 
part of a milligram) facilitating accu 
rate analysis 

Bv all accounts, the wonder strip 
should find wide application with 
pollution control boaids, national re 
search laboratories, defence estab¬ 
lishments and agricultuial market 
ing societies, and in the food packag¬ 
ing industry 

T. ffwmm, Madrat 


CAREERS IN ENGINEERING 


■ ASIA'S LARGEST TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
OPENS A WIDE AVENUE OF 
JOB-ORIENTED COURSES. 




COURSES OFFERED 

t AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE ENGINEERING. 

2. DIPLOMA IN AUTOMOBILE 
ENGINEERING. 

5. DIPLOMA IN BUILDING TECHNOLOGY. 

4 . DIPLOMA IN AlRCONDinONING A 

REFRIGERATION. 

S DIPLOMA IN RADIO A TELEVISION 
ENGINEERING. 

6. A.M.LM.L (LoiMtoii)/A.M.IjAE (India) 

(Aulo Engg.) 

7 A.M.1 E. (Stttdentahip. Sac. A’ A Sm. ‘B* 
ciaaaas In CMl, Mechanical. Electronics A 
Electrical Branches 

8 A.MAC.S I. (Aeronautical Engg. S/S, Sec. 'A* A 
Sec ‘B‘) 

9 GRAD. LET E (Electronics - S/S, Sm^ ‘A' A 
Sec *B’) 

10 A.M.SE. (London) MECH/CIVlL/EIJECTRiCAL 
ENGG 

11 COMPUTER PROGRAMMING (COBOL/BASIC 
A FORTRAN) 

12 BUSINESS MANAGEMENT (Postal Tuition 



14 POST DIPLOMA COURSES for furthar 
specialisation offered In Mechanical Engg. 
Civil Engg., Electrical Engg.. Diesel Engg.. 
A/C A Ref, Electronics/Audio A \0deo Engg. 
Course No I approved by D G C A . Govt of India 
A pass in courses 7.8 A 9 recognised as equivalent to 
B E Degree 

CORRESPONDENCE COACHING Also available 
FOR ABOVE COURSES EXCEPT COURSE No. I. 
QUAUFICATION FOR /ADMISSION 
For (bourse No 1 10 -i- 2/POC or equivalent with 
Maths. Physics A Chemistry For other courses: 

S S LC / Matriculation 
FACIUTIES 

Expert (acuity. Well-equipped Workshops and Labs. 
Latest Audio-Visuai Aids. Facility for Postal Students 
to undergo practical training. Post-Institutional 
apprenticeship and placement services 
For prospectus and application form remit 
Rs 10/-MO/PO 



DIRECTOR 

HINDUSTAN INSTITUTE OF 
ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY 
P.O. BOX NO.: 1306. G.S.T. Road. 
St. Thomas Mount. Madras-SOO 016. 
Grains: ELLFIVE Phone: 431389/432508. 
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No Injections, 


I nsulin injections for di- - 

abetics may now become 
a thing of the past. A re- 
search being done at Birm- ^ 
ingham University, Eng- 
land, is finding new ways 'Vv 

of transplanting islets 

from a healthy pancreas ^ ]R^ 

into the pancreas of a di- 

abetic. An islet is a group I - - - - Jh. _ 

of cells which secretes the hormone insulin to convert 

sugar into energy. For the diabetic, this enzyme is not 

secreted and consequently insulin has to be injected. 

There are no fewer than 15 million diabetics in India 

alone. 


Checking the Destroyer 

British scien- 
#%tists is involved in a 
mm £30,000 research to find 

W crystals in cartil- 

r destroy the joints. 

M Many diseases of the joint 

j are connected with de- 

/ ^ posits of crystals in articu- 

/ j y lar cartilage. Most people 

also know that uric acid 
crystals cause gout. The existence of such crystals 
affects the ability of the cartilage and other tissues in 
the joint to carry out their normal function of transmit¬ 
ting loads between the bones and lubricating the joints. 
For a short while the crystals may cause painful joints, 
but after some time the long-term damage to the 
cartilage may ultimaMdy lead to the destruction of the 
joint, especially in older people. The objective of the 
new study is to test the hypothesis that d'estructipn of a 
joint can be caused by the direct mechanical effects of 
these crystals. 


AMirade 

T he impossible has been r - - - -— 

achieved. According to 
Nature magazine, two in- 
dependent teams, the 
American Genentech bio- 
technology firm, and 
another US bio-technology 
group. Genetics Institute, W 

have created geneticaUy ^ . ' 

engineered cell cultures- 

which will manufacture Factor VIII-C, the substance in 
the blood which is necessary for clotting but which is 
absent or defective in people suffering from haemophi¬ 
lia, a disease marked by excessive bleeding when any 
blood vessel is injured , even slightly. This discovery is 
the most important scientific discovery this year, since 
the substance has long baffled scientists, who have been 
in the dark about where Factor VIH-C is produced. The 
experiment was all the more important since the virus 
disease AIDS. (Acquired Immune Deficiency Syndrome) 
was being transmitted to haemophilia patients. 


The Hiiitl Strain 

A virus which could ~ ^ 

help doctors check the •< 

spread of hepatitis has 
been discovered. For a 
long time, only two strains 
of the virus have been 
known: Hepatitis-A and 
Hepatitis-B. The existence 
of another strain has been 

apparent for the past six- 

or seven years because research reveals that a large 
number of patients were not carrying either Hepatitis-A 
or Hepatitis-B. In the United States, 90 per cent of 
transfusion-associated illnessess are caused by a third 
“non-A-non-B” agent. The presence of this virus has 
been hampering work on a vaccine that has at last been 
formulated for preventing Hepatitis-B. 


New Drug for Breast Cancer 

M itoxantrone is the 
first of a new class of 
cancer drugs to be de¬ 
veloped in the past 15 
years. It helps in the treat- 
ment of deep-seated 
tumours, such as those in 
the breast, the lymph 
glands and the liver. Six 
hundred cancer specialists 
met in Monte Carlo recently to discuss the role of the 
new discovery. It has a low incidence of any side-effects. 
The drug has proved to be of particular use in breast 
cancer. 


Syntacan: The Noise Evaluator 


D utch scientists have 
developed an instru- 


l^developed an instru- 
ment called Syntacan to 
evaluate noise. Syntacan 
stands for synthetic acous- 

tic antenna and consists of Wgt 

an array of 32 mic- 

rophones supported by tri- 

pods and directed towards Ik^ * 

any industrial site. Each of 

these channels is directional and has specific distances. 
Computers correlate the information from each mic¬ 
rophone whereby it is possible to locate the source of the 
noise. It is not only possible to say which factory is 
causing the noise, but also which part of the factory. 


The Unseen Danger 

C hain-smokers run the risk of contracting lung cancer 
and heart attacks, but there is something else they 
are not aware of. According to the New England Journal 
of Medicine, published from the USA, there is a steady 
degeneration of the muscles of the heart among heavy 
smokers. Moreover, the danger of diffuse hypokenesis, 
which affects the lower chamber of the heart, is also 
there. 
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^^1 havf h.id mv share 
I of fluif s and exptri 
I i ri < s It IS tinu I 
ihiiiLid thus starts tht 
I tontt'■s'lins ol Moon Moon 
I St/j ( I iti> isin and taiiure 
has mi lioui d hi r Hot 
I fust rt il ii St lomis in Dr 

I ldbt>ji /’aft / s l/iisjfu in 
vshith sill. IS puti d against 
I Rtkh.i and \d\LLiuddin 
' S/j i/i I ht him will cither 
bleak III makt bci 

/ d\ dpi ddh.i IS plaviii^ 
litt cards well anil is 
vcivcaiefiil not to bite 
tlu baits manv pi odiiceis 
otti I ' I am happs with 
tlu kind of Slid css I hast 
III Hindi films I ,im nor 
ninnitip attci a isthnig 
mmc and I ci i tainlv don t 
I want sued ss bv shi dding 
mV valiit s ind m\ clothe s 
Ihaseleft ill thosi shock 
in>, lliinKs for ihi othi i 
Hiilswhoctavi foi sucits 
at an\ i ost I want to pi o\ i 
that I am a t,ood uticss, 

I C'xplatns I ivaptadha No 
I wondti tlu n that Sf/f/( 11 
IS alu ad ot her Ml the rad 


liiiapradhu 
■no is|>osuri* 
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^ Muon Mmin Sen confessions 

for bafiging loles Feihaps 
St idev I IS too immatut e to 
undcistatid the industry 
logn tlu molt loles you 
'ng iht more clotlu s you 
shed 

r ifia Muiiim\ blesstd 
da\s It \\hii\ddd Ra 
U sh Khanna s hoiisi ha\e 
tome to<Tnend Thi •.care 
indce d bad days fot Ra 
lesli Khanna as his i ircer 
IS tloundci mg Whar fuel 
led his uigt 1 was ’he re 
sealing pittun of his live 
in p II tut r w ith |ai kic 
\ Sill oh ihi IK i\ ciaze 
t among It male stais Ra 
I tesh and 1 ina had a show 
ft lowii I he diyihemaga 
1 me with the putiiie hit 
^ the stands and 

i It will nor be a 

t ^ - surpiise 

i( .SSif ^ f ^ if lina’s 


declared his love for him 
and Padmint Kolhapure 
who once ran away from 
him have started blushing 
at the sight of the new 
Sun lay 

F ear of losing out in the 
mad laceforioles 
even foices the strong 
willed actresses to com 
promise The latest to fall 
IS Poonam Dhillon The 
only time she revealed a 
lot of her endowments was 
in Inshul, her first film, 
and Red Kose whet e she 
wore all white and was 
drenched to her glowing 
skin Aftei seeing the film, 




^ -k. > 
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. *■ As/iirvaat/davs come 
»* to an end soon 

^ Iter Ills manlagc, 

5 1 Ra jnikdnth has 

9 I become reserved and 
aloof He often sits 
■ alone on the sets, 

’ quite a diflorent 
t«, * man from his 

• bachelor days 

^ ^ when he used to 

* . ■# ' be the loudest 

V 




Riyesh Khanna with Tina Muninv during happier days 


mouth around Now even 
if a vei V close friend diops 
by, he chats lot a few mi 
nutes and then withdraws 
into his shell What does 
maiiiage do to filmstars’ 

S un fdvDutt has started 
enjoying the post drug 
addiction stage of his life 
‘T was living in limbo all 
these years Now I feel like 
a new born man I thank 
my father, my sisters and 
above all God foi giving 
me new life,” is Sunjay’s 
refrain these days Friends 
who abandoned him are 
trickling back Rati Agm 
hotii who had once openly 


she herself was shocked 
and she cried, “I will never 
do such a thing again, nev¬ 
er ” She stuck to her deci 
Sion fill Siu/evj and 
yavap/dda arrived In Bep 
pannah, Poonam shows a 
lot of her legs and cleav 
age “just because the 
scenes are with Shashi un 
cle ” And now, she has 
agreed to do some very 
revealing scenes with Sun 
ny Ded! Her excuse this 
time “The script demands 
that kind of revealing 
Otherwise, I cei tainly 
would not have done it 
A revealing statement. 
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CALCUTTA The police arrested 12 
persons, including two girls, for orga 
nising and taking part in nude dances 
at Calcutta Centre heie, on 10 No* cm 
her litkets for the show wt re sold to 
40 persons at iht rate ot Ks 100 < <nh 
The show began around i pm and was 
stopped an hour latei by plaiiuluthcs 
men who had entered the hall as part 
ot the audience- lele^taph (Madhu 
Balasaria Calcutta) 

BHUI Mistaken identity ltd to the 
cremation of the wiong p-<»isori A 
father who completed the funeral of 
his son, supposedly killtd in a load 
accident, got tht infoimatiori atrci the 
last iitcs were petlormed that his son 
was alive and it was rlii bod\ of 
anothei person that had been cie 
mated It was carliei repotted that 
bhailesh Manubhai Bhatt (24) was kil 
led on 10 Novembei in a truck minibus 
collision near Savla in which nine 
persons died The grief stticken mem 
bets ol Shdilesh’s family rushed to 
Rd|kot claiming tht dead body and 
pel formed the funeral at Can 
dhidharn After the ceit mony was osei 
a message ainved fiom Ka|kot stating 
that their son Shailesh was alive and it 
was the body of a citizen ol Delhi 
bearing the same name that had been 
Liemated —Times ot liutia (Kiishan 
Copal, New Delhi) 

SUNDERNACAR Unable to o\ei 
come the guilt of theft, a middle aged 
Hindu returned a two in one set to a 
Sikh shopkeeper here on 11 November 
1984 The man confessed to having 
stolen the set during the recent dis 
turbances in the ti>wn following the 
assassination of Mrs Indiia Cilandhi 
E\pressitig his giatitude the Sikh 
diopkeeper embraced him —Inbuiu 
Tailok Singh C'hhabra, Chandigaih) 

S'fcLLORE Certain women, who had 
aeen taken into custody at Naidupet 
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on charges of prostitution, weie said to 
have had their heads shaved by the 
police and this led to commotion in the 
I town The magistrate pulled up the 
I concerned policemen foi this act— 
Indian Expiess (Dhanpatrai Agarwal, 
Tadepalligudem) 

^ HOSHIARPUR A buiglar was trap 
ped because of a swarm of bees and a 
couple of very observant policemen 
The burglar had noticed that a house 
owner always left his key in his garden 
bee hive whenever he went out So he 
waited until the owner was out took 
the kevs and broke into the house 
What gave him away was his nose It 
was swollen to about twice its noimal 
si/e due to bee stings—Afewstime 
(T Pradeep Kumar Mathui, Hydei 
abad) 


HYDERABAD It may sound odd but a 
dead body changed sex in the hands of 
the police department I he investigat 
ing aiithoiities maintained that a body 
found on a Kavadiguda load was that 
of a 68 year old man but the PRO’s 
note declared it was that of a woman 
The police said the body was that of a 
letiied head constable who had died in 
an inebriated condition —Indian Ex 
pi ess (ARamesh Chander, Hydei 
abad) 

CALCUIIA Mr Dharti Pukar Madan 
Lal(42) clad in a dhoti and shawl with 
'Rama' insciibed all over it, wearing a 
huge mukut and a bell tied to his 
waist, filed his nomination papers for 
the Calcutta South constituency at 
Alipore on 24 Novermbei He was also 
tarrying a portable loudspeaker A 
spokesman at (he election office said 
(hat the candidate refused to deposit 
the security money “I am a citizen of 
India and want to contest the elec 
tions Whv should I deposit the setur 
ity’” he asked the returning officer 
Ml Lai’s nomination paper did not 
tarry his address and was not prop 
osed or seconded by anyone —Tele 
Ktaph (Mdhesh Kumar, Calcutta) 


CALCUTTA Henpecked husbands are 
more prone to heart attacks than 
others, while heart patients can have 
up to two pegs of liquor a day but 
should refrain from taking even a 
single puff of a cigarette These were 
sonic of the observations made by Dr 
K K Hydei Siddiqui, honorary gener 
al secretary of the Cardiological Socie 
ty of In^ia while speaking to newsmen 
prioi to his departure for Bangkok to 
attend the 5th Asian Congress of Car 
diology—Telegraph (Altaf Hussain, 
Calcutta) 


Without Comment 


Khushwant (Singh) reviewed me, 
not my book (Curtain Raisers); 
and anyway, who takes him 
seriously’ He is 69 years old but 
hasn’t quite grown up yet—K. 
Natwar Singh, on Khushwant 
Singh’s criticism of his book, in 
Celebrm 

Charan Singh is henpecked—Raj 
Naiain, quoted in The Telegraph 

1 am not going out of the Congres 
s(I) I am going out to strengthen 
the Congress—Sivaji Ganesan, 
announcing his resignation from 
the Congiess(l), quoted in Indian 
I \ptess 

If war IS too impoitaiit lo be left 
to the gem lals then television is 
loo important to bt left to the 
politicians Minha/ Merchant in 
Busintssnorld 

There was no bitterness and ran 
cour in her anger, and she would 
be chaiming and kind to the same 
pel son in the next few minutes— 
PC Alexander, on Mis Indira 
Gandhi in The Week 



I am known to be a man of action 
and not a person who threatens or 
thunders I have neither thun 
dered nor threatened—A R 
Antulay, when asked what his 
course of action would be if he 
were denied a ticket, quoted in 
The Telegiaph 

Marx no, Nehru yes, in portions— 
Amitabh Bachchan, when asked 
whether he read the works of Karl 
Marx or fawaharlal Nehru, in Pat 
not 

Reagan is a menace he is as 
extreme as anyone in the Krem 
lin—Graham Greene, quoted in 
Gentleman 
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VARIETY/Sundayweek 


BEGINNING 9 DECEMBER 1984 BY AMRITLAL 




ARIES (IS April-.14 May) 

Financially, the planets are 
not favourable to you this 
week Avoid speculations 
and risky economic ven¬ 
tures Someone at home may suddenly fall 
sick adding to your financial burden 
However, the period is good for those in 
love and intending to get married Some of 
your may be transferred to a better place A 
letter will bring good tidings towards the 
end of the week 
Qood datei; 11. 12 and 13 
Lucky numbsn: l 3 and 6 
Ftvourabla direction; West 

TAURUS (18 May-14 June) 

The stars foretell a bright 
future for all of you this week 
Professionals and business- 
_men will make steady prog¬ 
ress while those connected with sports will 
achieve rare honour The domestic front 
will remain encouraging Your health too 
will show definite signs of improvement 
However this 's not a lucky phase for 
lovers avoid quarrelling over petty issues 
Postpone marriage plans. 

Good datos; 9 to and 14 
Lucky numban; 2, 4 and 8 
Favourable direction; North-east 


GEMINI (IS Juns-14 July) 

Social engagements will 
keep you busy throughout 
this week, but do not neglect 
office work Professionals— 
those engaged in the government sector in 
particular—should be careful while dealing 
with their superiors At home you should 
be diplomatic while dealing with your family 
members If you have plans of going on a 
pleasure trip this is the right time to do so 
The week is tavourable for love. 

Good datoc; 13 14 and IS 
Lucky numbers; 4 6 and 7 
Favourablo diraetlon- South 





LEO (15 Aupuit—14 Septam- 

bar) Businessmen should 
not fritter away the chances 
that come their way do not 

__ hesitate to undertake risky 

ventures This Is also a good phase for 
those employed In the public sector a 
promotion cannot be ruled out Students 
sitting for competitive examinations will 
come out with flying colours This is also a 
good time for marriage negotiations But do 
not neglect your health 
Good dates; 10, 12 and 14 
Lucky numbers; 2. 3 and 5 
Favourable direction; North 

VIRGO (18 Saptombor—14 
October) A week of mixed 
fortunes lies ahead of you 
On the financial front you 
may have to borrow money 
to tide over this lean period However, 
friends and relatives will be very helpful to 
you during this phase At home your 
children may be demanding deal with 
them patiently But this is a lucky period for 
courtship you can go ahead with marriage 
plans Take care of your health 
Good dates; 12 14 and 15 - 
Lucky numbers; 6. 7 and 8 
Favourable direction; South-east 


LIBRA (IS October—14 
November) This is particularly 
a lucky week for students 
some of you may get scho- 

- farships to study abroad 

Businessmen and professionals will also 
make steady progress If you are in love 
and waiting for an opportunity to propose, 
this IS the right time to do so However the 
financial front looks bleak do not squander 
away money Your health loo will worry you 
throughout the week 
Good datei; 10 11 and 13 
Lucky numbers: 2, 3 and 9 
Favourable direction: West 






SAGHTARIUS (18 Dicofflbtr- 

14 Jtnuary}Financially, this ii 
not a good week for you 
draw upon your savings tc 
see you through this period 
Consult your elders and well-wishers if yoi 
are planning to change your career Youi 
health will deteriorate during this phase 
However, this is a good period for loven 
and those willing to get married A letter wll 
bring unexpected goods news at the 
end of the week 
Good datss; 9, 10 12 
Lucky numbsn; 7, 8 and 9 
Favourable direction; North-east 


CAPRICORN (18 January—14 
February) This week you will 
suffer reverses on all fronts 
Businessmen and profes¬ 
sionals should be careful 
while dealing with their superiors Enemies 
will be active during this period do not trust 
even your close friends and relatives 
Financially, you will incur heavy losses do 
not indulge in speculative ventures A love 
affair will come to an end Take care of youi 
health 

Good dates: 11. 13 and 14 

Lucky numbers: l, 3 and 8 
Favourable direction: North west 


AQUARIUS (IS February—14 
March) stellar influences 
make this an extremely lucky 
week for all of you 
Businessmen will get an 
opportunity to diversify their trade while a 
promotion is in the offing for professionals 
Financially you will prosper but do not 
squander away money Some of you may 
even inherit property This is also a good 
phase for lovers Your health will show 
definite signs of improvement 
Good dales. 10 12 and 15 
Lucky numbsrs: 2. 5 and 6 
Favourablo diraetlon; South 



CANCER (15 July—14 August) 

This IS an extremely lucky 
week for those unemployed 
some of you may get |obs 
during this period However 
those employed should deal carefully with 
their superiors Financially this is a bad 
phase avoid extravagance At home a 
domestic upheaval is likely to upset you 
This IS also an unlucky phase for polificians 
and lawyers Watch your health closely 
Good dates: 9 ll and 13 
Lucky numbers; 1 2 and 3 
Favourable direction. South-west 



SCORPIO (IS November—14 
December) This week 
businessmen will get a gol¬ 
den opportunity to expand 
their business Professionals 
too will get recognition from their superiors 
Friends and relatives will keep you busy 
throughout the week but do not mix busi¬ 
ness with pleasure The domestic front will 
remain peaceful You can go ahead with 
marriage plans 
Good dates: 9. 12 and 15 
Lucky numbers: 3. 4 and 5 
Favourable direction; North 




PISCES (15 Marcft-14 April) 

This IS a week of mixed 
fortunes The domestic front 
will remain peaceful Stu¬ 
dents appearing for competi¬ 
tive examinations will do well Love affairs 
will make steady headway But financially 
you may run into rough weather avoid 
extravagance Those employed in govern¬ 
ment concerns should not neglect their 
work 


Good datos; 10. 13 and 14 
Lucky nombors: 1. 4 and 7 
Favourablo direction; South-east 


For thoso bom on Iba SUi, GHi, or 7tb of any month: 

Your are egoistic by nature Your tendency to dictate over others arises from your leadership qualities This, at times, makes you 
unpopular Yet another quality that makes you ambitious is complete faith in yourself you do not hesitate at crucial moments There 
IS a streak of creativeness in some of you but avoid choosing the arts as your profession 
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Plovdiv It not th« name of a fnandly 
Bulgarian police constable it was in fact 
the scene of the European Team Cham 
pionships in 1983 and this year saw 
excellent performances by Jim Piaskett 
and Ni^el Short, who took the first two 
places in the individual tournament held 
there, five grandmasters and eight interna 
bonal masters trailing in their wake 

It IS a wonderful tribute to the new 
standard of chass m this country that our 
players can now venture across the Iron 
Curtain and teach the natives a lesson 
Here for example is a real one-horse race 

j White J Piaskett Black 8 Lukin 
(USSR) Queen's Gambit Accepted 

1 P-Q4 P-Q4 2 P-Q84 PxP 

3 P-K3 P-J(4 4 BxP PxP 

5 PxP N-XB3 8 a-N3i7 

A novel and intriguing move, making a 
mess of Black's development plans 

8 Q K2-H 7 B-K3 P-4CN3 


VARIETY 



Oil ss 


Lukin (Black) 



Plaskatt (Whita) to move 


8M-KB3 B-N2 9(M> O-O 

lOR-kl N-B3 

This turns out to be a serious loss of time 
although White's advantage is already 
manifest in any event 

tlB-432 O-QI 12P-Q5 N-X2 


13 B-fM N(B3)xP 

The exchange is already lost If 13 R-K1 

14 P-06 


14 BxN(QS) NxB 
18N-BS NxN 
18 0-1844 K-M1 
20QxP BxBP 
22Q-NS B-N3 
24 0-1(8 P-QB3 


ISBxR KxS 
17PxN B-IO 
ISQfMlI 0-«B1 
21 R-K 2 B-4H 
23 R(2M12 IMIit 


Intending to cement the bishop on 04, but 
this leads to a weakening of hfs queeriside 
fortreas Better R-K1 


2BN-NB B-J8S 

DtAORAM 

Becoming desperate If 2& B-Q4 28 
N-K4 he IS forced to trade the bishop 
leaving the QBP exposed 

28M-K4I BxR 27N-B84 K-N2 

28N-Xa« K-N1 29QxR O-NS 

30N-B8-I- t(-N2 31Q-K5< Resigns 

MILHAtl STtAN 


Bkiik.i 


There are a few little tricks in play that 
seldom find their way into the textbooks 
and so escape general attention On the 
deal below South after a heart lead, has 
only eight tricks on top in notrumps, and 
k no apparent chance for a ninth However, 
9 he can improve his prospects 


At rubber bridge' the bidding followed a 
simple Cl urse 


South 

West 

North 

East 

No 

. No 

1 ♦ 

No 

?NT 

No 

3NT 

No 

No 

No 




Dealer South Gams all 


♦ A5 } 
«K 2 

♦ A732 

♦ K 10 7 4 


# K 10 6 

• J 108 7 4 

♦ J86 
5 3 



E 


♦ 383 

4PA3 

♦ K 10 5 4 

♦ 0 398 


♦ 09 7 2 

♦ 0965 

♦ 09 

♦ A62 


West led the jack of hearts South won 
u led the queen of clubs East could see 
no point n holding up, so he took the 
quean and returned the 5 of hearts on 
which West played the 7 

Declarer is obviously going to take his 
club winners now in the slight hope that 
one of the defenders will make a wrong 
discard As the cards lie. West will be in a 
little trouble he can discard a spade on 
the third club, but what on the fourth 
round? A heart is dangerous, because 
then declarer can afford to give up a 


diamond 

Declarer's aim should be to make the 
defender who has a doubleton club 
discard twice before he has seen a discard 
from his partner He leads a club to the 
jack and follows with ♦S West discards s 
spade and dummy plays low On the 
fourth club West may make the wrong 
discard - a diamond or a heart 

Suppose, alternatively, that West has 
three clubs and so follows to the ih.rd 
round Now declarer overtakes in dummy 
and East has to make the first discard The 
last club IS ted from the table and East has 
to make a second discard, before seeing 
his partner play This, in certain circum 
stances, might bo difficult for him 


rLHENOb HtFSl 


QUESTIONS 

1 Guy Fawkes Day, on 5 November, is 
traditionally celebrated with firecrackers 
Why"? 

2 Only one of the seven wonders of the 
ancient world still exists Which one‘7 

3 Who was the first Prime Minister of 
Pakistan'? 

4 What IS dichloro-dephenyl- 
Irichloroethane bettor known os'? 

5 Over 40 species of brilliantly plumed 
birds inhabit New Guinea and some 
neighbounng islands What are they col 
lecnvely known as? 

6 What IS the gum used to make 
chewing gum called'? 

7 What IS kaolin'? 

8 Which international humanitarian 
organisation did Jean Henri Dumant, a 
Swiss philanthropist founds 

0 In Indian mythology, which god rides a 
parrot*? 

M Which Bntish monarch was called the 
Wisest fool in Christendom'?" 


Oui/ 

11 Where is Sugar loaf mountain’ 

12 Two members of the 1953 Everest 
expedition Tenzing Norgay and Edmund 
Hillary successfully reached the summit 
Who led this expedition'? 

13 What IS the new name for New 
Holland"? 

14 Which former Indian footballer was 
known as The Great Wall ol Chins'? 

15 Which heavenly body close to the 
earth, is classified as a Yellow Dwarf, 
functions like a controlled hydrogen 
bomb and loses four million Ions in mass 
every second"? 

16 What IS menticido’ 

17 Which indoor game originates from 
the ancient game of boccie and was 
formerly played on grass in Britain"? 

18 What IS Irypanophobia"? 

19 In Tibet, the river is known as 
Sengge What is it called in India'? 


snpoj eiji 6 i 
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Now! From the pioneers in nuclear plant batteries... 
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Sltuudant 

Car Batteries 

The New Standard Car Battel 

It snaps to a start. It junctions f^itless^. 

It's ^t a lot of stamina. It won't leak. 

It's low on maintenance, high on perfiormance. 

Its special high-performance plates 
keep your car goity long, long distances, 
Standard. The car battery fiom the battery specialist^., 
Dont you think your car tfeserwes one? 

Technology you can trust.: 










BY SHAMLU DUDEJA AND CHAMPAK BASU 


Personality Plus 



The name of a famous person can be spelt out in the 
maze above by proceeding from the start and moving on 
to any ad|dceiit letters without backtracking The clues 
given below may help. 

I. His wife is a trained Bharatnatyam dancer. 

2 He learnt music from his famous musician fathei 

3 He has recently composed the score for a full length 
ballet on the Moghuls. 

4. His fathei was the court musician of the Mahataja of 
Gwalior. 

5. His face on countless record tackets has become a 


symbol of a new contemporary energy in classical 
music, says a critic. 

Give yourself points according to the chart- 


Without ariv clue 
(Within a minute) 


30 

Without any clue 
(longer than a minute) 


26—29 

With first clue 


21—25 

With second 

clue 

16 — 20 

With third clue 


11—15 

With fourth clue 


6—10 

With fifth clue 


1—5 


Blockbuster 

Fill in the ten letters given below in the squares of the 
pyramid to form eight four letter words, reading down¬ 
wards. 

L. E, N, A, P. I, T, L, E, R 

--- 



Shape Sleuth 

A hexagon, as you know, is a six-sided figure. How 
many regular hexagons can you spot in the figure below? 



What’S in a Word? 







Make six seven-letter words using the letters in each 
petal PLUS the letter in the centre. Remember that the 
‘Z’ may not be used as the first letter of any of the words. 


Mindbender 

If the only sister of your mother’s only brother has an 
only child, what is that child’s relationship to you? 


Quick Think 

Work out what the next two numbers are in this seri^. 
1, 4, 13. 28, 49- 
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TEASERS 


Igure it Out 


Cryptocross 



On the planet that these rabbits were born, all rabbits 
have one ear only. They are exactly like the rabbits on 
the earth in all other respects. Can you make them look 
like normal earthlings, without grafting extra ears on? 


Each number in the main grid represents a letter. The 
same Humber always stands for the same letter. To help 
you t 0 start, three letters have been given. Can you 
substitute the rest to complete the grid? 


Solutions to last week’s 
Teasers 

Quizzbizz: 4) 33. In Nor- 
Folk, 100 herrings means 
132. 

[}uickthink: They are the 
longest words in the En¬ 
glish language, without a 
looped letter, either above 
:he line or below the line. 
Vfindbender: Jigsaw 
MFitsharpener: The boys in 
:he picture were: 

Dinoo, Edward, Ali, 
Chintoo, Bambi. 
Personality Plus: Socrates 
Shape Sleuth: There are at 
least 47 triangles 
Blankagrams: 2. Toy buoy; 
3. Grave wave, 4. One sun, 
5. Dull gull, 6. Beach 
peach, 7. Well, shell, 8. 
Trimmer swimmer. 

Vord Power: STOOL, 
CHAIR; POWER, ELBOW; 


FOOL, IDIOT; GOLD, 
IGNOT 


Shape Sleuth (Page 73): 



Witsharpener; Suppose 
that the shell from the tin 
labelled ‘unsorted’ is one 
with markings. Since the 
tin is labelled incorrectly, 
it cannot be what it says 
i.e. unsorted. Therefore it 
must be either plain or 
with markings. Since the 
shell has markings, the tin 


contains shells with mark¬ 
ings. The tin marked 
‘plain’ equally cannot con¬ 
tain plain shells. Since the 
tin conAaining shells with 

Figure lit Out: 


markings has already been 
identified, this tin should 
be labelled ‘unsorted’. 
Therefore, the last tin 
must contain plain shells. 
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DELHI DIARY 


A National 
Leader, At Last 

M enaka Gandhi may or 
may not succeed in 
fulfilling her ambition of 
entering the Lok Sabha 
from her late husband’s 
constituency, Amethi But 
at the age of 28, she cer 
tainly has been recognised 
as a national leader The 
decision of the “domi 
nant” opposition party in 
UP, the Dalit Mazdoor 
Kisan Party (DMKP) not to 
put up a candidate against 
Menaka Gandhi at 
Amethi, as she is the presi 
dent of the Rashtriya San 
)ay Manch has enhanced 
hn status Along with 
Menaka Gandhi Babu Jag 
livan, Chandra Shekhar 
and George Fernandes 
ha\e been so honoured 
This honour for a 28 year 


First and Last 

F or Chaman Bhardwaj, 
special correspondent 
of the Press Trust of India 
(PTf) his 15 year associa 
turn with Mrs Indira Gan 
dhi came to an end in the 
last trip she undertook to 
Orissa He was a lunior 
repoitei when he covered 
the fust meeting addres 
sed b\ her on the roundab 
out adioining the Safdar 
lang Road lesidence at the 


Different Aruns 

T he two business execu 
live turned politicians 
around Rajiv Gandhi, the 
two Aruns—Arun Nehru 
and Arun Singh—are two 
entirely different persona 
lines While Arun Nehru, 
who entered politics ear 
her, IS known for his rough 
ways, Arun Singh, the 
scion of a royal family, is 
reputed to be a polite pei 
son In the initial Rajiv 
Gandhi team, while Arun 
Nehru’s behaviour put off 
many people, there was a 
Vijav Dhar who assuaged 
the hurt feelings of politi 
cians Alter Vijay Dhar 
left the team to resume his 
business in Srinagar (he 



old catapults her on to the 
national political scene 
She may have been check 
mated bv fate in the sue 
cession war in her in laws’ 
family But Menaka Gan 
dhi has not been entirely 
deprived by pi evidence 

time of the 1969 Congress 
split her popularity began 
to increase with the meet 
mgs she addressed on that 
roundabout, when wave 
after wave of partymen 
went to support her 
against the Syndicate 
leaders Chaman Bhard 
waj, now in his late For 
ties, lost half of his left 
thumb in 1979, when dur 
ing a trip of the Garhwal 
Himalayas he found that 
the car he was travelling 
<n, in front of Mrs Gandhi’s 



had family commitments, 
his wife and mother have 
been unwell and have 
undergone treatment 


Fall of a Hero 

S yed Mir Qasim, the 
Kashmir stalwart 
who was among the peo¬ 
ple who managed the 
1975 accord with Sheikh 
Abdullah, of late seems 
to have gone down in the 
estimation of his admir¬ 
ers He was appreciated 
for his straight forward¬ 
ness when he quit the 
Congress(I), of which he 
was a high command 
member, last year Later, 
he joined the party of 
H N Bahuguna and is 
now the vice president of 
the DMKP In the days 
immediately following 
the death of Mrs Gandhi, 
Mir Qasim was among 
the formei Congressmen 
who wanted to join hands 
with Rajiv Gandhi in the 
“hour of national crisis ’’ 

car, had suddenly stalled 
and was rolling down He 
got out and tried to put a 
stone under one of the 
rear wheels when in the 
process his thumb was 
chopped off By some 
coincidence, he was de 
puted to Orissa to cover 
Mrs Gandhi’s last trip 
Fiom the first of her popu 
lat public meetings to her 
last one, it was Chaman 
Bhardwaj who covered 
Mrs Gandhi for the PTI 
network 



Arun Singh 


abroad) Arun Singh, who 
was initially helping out 
with the Asian games, 
stepped into his place The 



Vllr Qasim jHQOSh V(id*v 


He wanted to fight the 
Srinagar Lok Sabha seat 
at one stage, but events 
overtook him With Mir 
wdiz Farooq declaring 
his candidature from Sri¬ 
nagar, Mir Qasim’s 
chances have receded 


Wordy Party 

C haran Singh’s new par 
ty, Dalit Mazdoor 
Kisan Party (DMKP), 
seems to be generating 
more political humour 
than any other party in the 
history of independent In 
dia The latest one doing 
the rounds is 
Question What is the 
DMKP’ 

Answer It is a four 
letter word party 


replacement was ideal In 
the case of Vijay Dhar, his 
father, the late D P Dhar’s 
socialist antecedents had 
given him the reputation 
of being a leftist Arun 
Singh, by coincidence, has 
in his team of assistants 
for the past two years a 
former CPI(M) youth 
activist, D P Tripathi, who 
has been influencing his 
thinking It is the par¬ 
liamentary secretary to 
the PM (who has not faced 
the Parliament till now) 
who balances the party 
heavyweight Arun 
Nehru—both politically 
and in terms of personal 
appearance 

Olf: WamudMii 
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Left to nght 1 Bare chassis, 2 Pick up van, 
3 Auto trailer, 4 Autoriksha, 5 Delivery van 


the economy. 
Consider the 


compactness. 
Consider the 
manoeuvreability. 
Every way you look 
at it, they make 
business sense for 
any local distributio 
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stop bad breath. Fight tooth decay. 



Give them the 

Colgate Ring of Confidence! 


Regular brushing with Colgate 
gives your family clean, fresh breath,strong healthy teeth. 
That's the Colgate Ring of Confidence. 


This IS how Colgate s trusted formula 
works for you every time you brush 


Bacteria grow in food particles 
trapped between teeth causing 
bad breath and tooth decay 

Colgate s unique active foam 
reaches deep to remove 
odour-causing food particles 
and decay-causing bacteria 

Regular brushing with Colgate 
gives you clean fresh breath 
and strong healthy teeth 



Make sure your family brushes with 
Colgate after every meal 
Stop bad breath fight tooth decay 
Give them the Colgate Ring of Confidence 
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Amitabh Baches Jubilee Concert 


of their o^®'’ for shoppers 
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GOSSIP SWEET AND SOUR/Khushwant Singh 


Faiz’s Long 
Journey 

T here is a custom amongst Shia 
Muslims of northern India of 
tying a charm known as Imaam 
Zaaminon the arm of a person about 
to undertake a long journey. It con¬ 
sists of wrapping a silver coin or 
currency note in a handkerchief and 
knotting it round the arm of the 
traveller with a few words of prayer 
for his safety. My friend Mahmud 
Hashmi, producer in the Urdu ser¬ 
vice of All India Radio, is of the 
opinion that this Muslim counterpart 
of Christopher, the patron saint of 
travellers, is the poet Imam Zamin 
buried on the eastern side of Alai 
Durwaza of the Qutab Mtnar c omplex 
atid is therefore post-17ih centurv 
AD. The custom is no longer confined 
to Shias and is prevalent among 
Sunni Memons of Maharashtra 
Variations of the custom also obtain 
among Puniabi Hindus and Sikhs m 
the form of Sir Vaarna where an 
elder waves a sum of moiic'y over the 
head of the departing person and 
gives it to him to spend on hi- 
journey My grandmothci whose j 
bounty seldom exceeded one rupee I 
used to chant a doggerel wiiish w'uit I 
as follows- j 

Riuld halaaet'n j 

Door halaaen \ 

Or taaeen \ 

Rakhey saaeen j 

A rough translation would be: “l-'ie 
evil spirits. Co away evil spirits. To 
the end of your destination, may the 
Lord be your protector.'’ 

This time when I went abroad i 
(Japan, Korea and Hong Kong; no ! 
one performed Sir Vaarna nor tied an i 
Imam Zamin on my arm. Nevertheless, ■ 

I came to no harm but what I 
inflicted on my own person through 
excessive intake of lood and liquor. I 
had very little to do, too many recep¬ 
tions to attend and a wife keeping 
her hawk’s eyes on me to prevent 
mine from straying. The only pastime 
left to me was to make a pig of myself 
on Chinese and Korean delicacies. I 
dread going on the weighing m.ichine 
till after I have shed some of the fat 1 
have accumulated. 

I confess it was the first time that I 
did not mind being in the dark about 
what was happening in my country It 
was only on my return that I learnt 
that Yashwant Raoji had died. I had i 
great respect and affection for him as j i 
a person but very little of either for ' 
him as a politician. Many of my t 
ambitious politician friends had I j 




been denied party tickets to fight the 
forthcoming elections. I felt sorry for 
some of them. But most of all I was 
distressed to discover that on the 
20ih of November when I was having 
a wonderful time in Tokyo, my fnen ’ 
Fmz Ahmad Faiz was dying in L. 
horc. 

I will not say very inucli about Y. B. 
Chavan because much had already 
been written on him. Instead 1 will 
write about I'ai/ bi-cr-ust- there could 
j not hi- many Indians ivho knew him 
I as weil as i He was two years my 
I .senior at college (and exactly five 
! yeais older to the day than iny wife 
I having the same birthday). He was 
! siudvirig for Masters’ degrees in En- 
I glisti and Araoic. Though a student 
j he had been admitted to the charmed 
ciicle of Lahore’s Aesthetes Club 
comprising Professor A. S. Bokhari 
(Patras), Initiaz Ah Taj, Taseer and 
Sufi Tabassum. That was due to his 
j reput.inoii as an up and coming poet. 

He had been composing poetry ever 
I since he was 16 and at his very first 
public appearance at a musbaira in 
Murray College, Sialkot, from where 
he had taken a Bachelor’s degree, he 
had made his mark with a couplet: 

Lab bund bain saagi, meree aank- 
bon ko pilaa 

Voh jaam jo minnatkash-e-sehba 
nahin bota 

(My lips are sealed,/Saqi, let these 
eyes of mine take a sip,'Withoutflraw- 
ing to ask for wine.) 

A few years later when I returned 
from England and made my home in 
I.dhorc, we resumed our acquaint¬ 
ance, Following instructions of the 
Communist Party of Indfa, Fait had 
joined the Britii^ army and wore an 
officer’s uniform. It was about this 
time that Alys, whose elder sister 
was married to Taseer, came to India 
to marry Harkirat Singh (later a 
general) to whom she had been en¬ 


gaged while he was a cadet at S» 
dhurst. By then Harkirat had bee 
married off to a Sikh girl. Alys wt 
heart-broken. On the rebound sh 
married Faiz and bore him tw 
daughters; Saleema and Muneeza. 

Faiz was no lady-killer. He was t 
short stature with a dark brown con 
plexion which looked as if it ha 
been massaged with oil. He was 
man of few words, soft-spoken an 
impassive. It was not his converst 
tion but his poetry that made him th 
centre of attraction at every parts 
Besides his geniu& he was remark 
ably free of any kind of prejudice 
racial or religious. Many of hi 
closest friends were Hindus am 
Sikhs. He was a humanist " die bes 
sense of the word. There- were man; 
contradictions in his character. In hi 
writings he cl, npioned the cau.se o 
the poor 'id Me downtrodden, hi 
stvl n was that of an ari.stoc 

I r - consumption of pro 

1 Scotch and importet 
.lould have fed a worker’: 

.,«y for a month. However, h< 
readily deprived himself of thes< 
luxuries to live on rations of dry b 
read and water given to him when ht 
was in prison. 

The partition of India left deej. 
wounds on Faiz’s mind. Although he 
decided to stay on in the countrj 
where he was born, he refused tc 
accept the division between the peo 
pies and remained to the end of hif 
days Pakistani, Indian and Bang 
ladeshi. He had as little patience 
with national divisions as he had for 
the racial or the religious. He was a 
communist but more at ease amongst 
capitalists, a man who denied God 
and was yet most God-fearing. 

No sooner Pakistan was founded, 
Faiz found himself deep in trouble. 
He had a stint as editor of the 
Pakistan Times till he along with 
Sajjad Zaheer and some army offic¬ 
ers were arrested and charged with 
treason. It was during his trial in the 
Rawalpindi conspiracy case that the 
chief prosecutor Habibullah, who 
represented the government in court 
by day would visit Faiz in prison in 
the evening to chant Faiz’s composi¬ 
tions to him. Faiz received a sentence 
of seven years’ imprisonment. While 
serving his sentence in Hyderabad 
(Sindh) jail he was taken seriously ill 
and removed to a Karachi hospital 
for treatment. The lady superinten¬ 
dent of the hospital risked her job, 
her reputation and her neck to whisk 
Faiz away tffher home and for a night 
to feed him and minister to his needs 
in exchange for listening to h^ 
recite his own poetry. The years in 
jail brought the best out of him as the 
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Fail AKmad Fai?’ wine and verse 

JOPt Being m pii‘iOii, ht once said, 
sas like tailing in love again 

Bu]ha 10 laiizan < /inc/aan to dil 
.c/i sdm;/id hat 

Ke tf'vrte maanf; sitaion say bhat 
laee hoftee, 

Cbdtnak utthey ham. silasil to ham 
lay laanaii Jiai 

Kay a sahar reytey rukh pa* bikhat 
;aee hugce 

(When light in mv piison window 
ades and comes the night/l think of 
'our daik tiesses and stais twinkling 
n the palling/When chains that bind 
ne spatklc in the light/1 see vour 
ace lit up with the light of the 
noining) 

A change of government biought 
•au out of jail Kingsley Mai tin. 
diloi of the New Statesman and 
Nation who visited him beloie com 
ng to Delhi to stay with me.toid me 
hat foi him the most memoiable 
•vent in Pakistan was going with hai/ 
o lleera Mandi, the prostitutes quar 
er, where girls in the biothel enter 
ained them with Paiz’s ghazah and 
nstead of asking for money loaded 
tim with gilts and compliments Fair 
lias no whoiemonger, on the con 
rary he was a pui itan who accorded 
irostitutes the same respect he did 
o his sisters life, he wrote, is like a 
leggar’s cloak full of patches of pain 
ewn on it 

fair was as much m and out of 
iiison as he was in and out of Pakis 
an It was my fi lend, the late Manzur 
>adir, who as foreign minister per 
uaded President Ayub Khan that 
he best way of dealing with a man 
ike Faiz was to honour him and give 
^ a big job He was made president 


of the National Council of Arts and 
piovided with a spacious bungalow 
Therefore it was more Scotch than 
sonnets of love When I was invited 
to Islamabad, he tame to spend a 
couple of days with me and took a 
loom opposite mine in the hotel on 
the promise that we would have all 
our meals together When 1 went to 
his room in the morning, he was 
dunking I had mv breakfast and left 
to leep mv appointments When I 
returned at noon, he was dunking I 
had mv lunch and retired lor a siesta 
Latci 111 the evening I joined him for 
a couple of dunks and had my din 
ntr He continued drinking His 
mehtil went on till the early hours of 


The partition of India 
left deep wounds on 
Faiz’s mind. Although 
he decided to stay on 
in the country where 
he was bom, he 
refused to accept the 
division between the 
peoples and remained 
to the end of his days, 
Pakistani, Indian and 
BAngfladeshi. 


the morning A rude piece of dog¬ 
gerel went as follows 

Faiz Ahmed faiz say bath kar koee 
shaatt nahm 

Jo chaman mein lah kar roz 
maatey veeranev ki gaand 
(Pheie IS no bettei poet than Faiz 
Ahmed faiz today who lives in a 
garden but buggers wilderness day 
after day) 

Faiz was unhappy with the way 
Punjabi dominated Pakistan treated 
Its eastern wing, the way Bhutto 
manoeuvied to deprive Sheikh Mu 
jibur Rehman of the prime minis 
teiship of the country and let loose 
General Tikka Khan’s army on hap 
less Bengalis 1 went to see Bhutto in 
1971 when he had become head of 
state After interviewing Iikka Khan 
I went to Faiz for dinner Amongst 
his othei guests was a pietty gii I who 
began needling me for meeting poo 
pie like Bhutto and Tikka Khan I 
tried to explain to her that I was a 
journalist and foi me there were no 
good or bad guvs onlv good or bad 
copy 1 he aigument got aci imonunis 
The gill sensed that fai/ did not 
ajipiove of her tone She suddenly 
changed in hei mannei ‘To make up 
for in\ nastiness 1 will sing lor you,’ 
she said I or the next houi stte sang 
I aiz’s g/ia/afs in ht r hauntingly 
melodious voice Thi, was Nayyaia 
whose recordings of the se songs have 
sold in the thtiusands 

Three years ago Uidii iovtis the 
woild over lelebratcd fai/'s /0th 
birthday fai/ tame to India and 
wherever he went he received en 
thusiastic welcome People who 
could not read Urdu knew his poems 
by heart and chanted them in choiiis 
as he recited them at their behest It 


was not the honours he leceivtd not 
the Lonin Peace Prize, the Lotus 
Awaid nor the honoraiv doctoiates 
heaped on him but the love of the 
man ho was and the sort ofpoetiyhc 
wrote that endeared him to millions 
of people of the sub continent He 
was the most lovable of men 

I have little doubt that I au had 
piemonition of his death How else 
can anyone interpret the last poem 
that he wrote’ 

AidJ key haath koee aa lahaa hai 
parwaanah 

Na jaanev aai ktt lehnsr intin 
I again kya hai 

(Death has some ordinance in its 
handsT know not whose names are in 
Its list today.) 

Fdiz’s village of nativity, Kala 
Qadir wheie he intended to spend 
his last days has renamed itself Faiz 
Nagar Faiz could not have asked for 
a better Imaani Zaamin lor his jour 
ney into the ultimate 
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Random memories Life is full of them. 
Memories of happiness, love, pride and 
fun. Fleeting moments that you just 
have to capture They can happen any 
time. They may not happen again. 

Take a picture. 

In black and white. 

Only black and white pictures don't 
fade for years and years. 

Keep the pictures in the family album. 
Later, you can share your memories. 
And relive the happy times. 


Capture 
the moment 


INOU 


Indu Roll Film and 
Bromides 
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isghar Khan’s 
ipinion is that 
he country 
vould 

lisintegrate if 
IM military were 
■Continue 
indlessly. 


^Pakistan is a Cantonment’ 


A ir Marshal Asghar Khan, President 
of Tehnq e Isteqlal may well be 
Pakistan’s Prime Minister if and 
when powei is transferred to a civi 
lian government He is quite conscious of 
this and the way the leaders of different 
pohtual parties have begun to make a 
beeline to his residence at Abbotabad has 
given him more confidence than the shape of 
things in Pakistan suggests 
I had a two houi interview with him when 
I was in Pakistan recently At that time Gen 
Zia had not announced the referendum to 
seek approval to continue as President of 
Pakistan for another five yeais I must say 1 
found Asghar Khan more articulate than 
when I met him nearly seven years ago He 
has come a long way in claiming leadership 
He has dropped his earlier caution, now he 
takes risks and to say what he did to me is 
quite daring lor a politician who has been 
under house anest for several sears 
My first question was whether there could 
be elections in Pakistin, be;i.ause that was a 
I topic for discussion wherever I went Would 
Gen Zia stick to his piumise of holding a 
I poll by March 1985'* Asghar Khan said he 
I did not know if he would, adding it would be 
' diffnult to postpone the polls because Gen 
I /la had taken a public stand What kind of 
I election would it be’ And, would he allow 
I free campaign a fiee pi ess and lemovc 
restiictions on political parties’ Asghai 
Khan said ‘ And then how will he transfer 
powei ’ If the new Parliament cannot discuss 
the defence budget, what kind of Parliament 
would it be'”’ He paused to add “It would 
not be good for him and the country if he 
does not hold elections ” 

“Presuming elections are held the way you 
want and you get a majority would you 
accept Gen Zia as President’” I asked He 
replied “I have no objection to him if he 
comes through the propel couise, through 
elections ’ (I think if Gen Zia wins the 
referendum, Asghar Khan would have no 
objection in having him as Pakistan’s Presi 
dent.) About the role of the army after the 
polls Asghar Khan said “The army has no 
role, if It were to have one, the system would 
not work, it would be no democracy Soldiers 
will have to go back to their barracks Even 
the Turkish Constitution which Gen Zia has 
often referred to, is different, the army 
there does not have a constitutional role ” 
“Were you not part of the military when it 
had staged a coup under Gen Ayub-*’ I 
asked “True, but the armed forces were not 
involved the way they are today Now Pakis 
tan IS a cantonment, the military is all over, 
all top jobs belong to it Then, after some 
time, Gen Ayub changed the system to have 
basic democracy, he got the people’s sane 
non through an election,” Asghar Khan said 
One has often heard that Pakistan would 


I dismember if the military were not at the 
helm of affairs “How would you keep the 
country together’” I queried Asghar Khan 
said It was not true His opinion is that the 
country would disintegrate if the military 
were to continue endlessly The only way to 
keep Pakistan together was for the centre to 
have only four subjects defence, foreign 
affairs, communications and currency 
“Our Punjab must learn the lesson from 
what happened in Sind I was surprised over 
the intensity ot the movement, it took an 
offensive turn But it was not a law and order 
problem, ii was a ventilation of deprivation 
tor veats Onct it was said that Pakistan was 
ruled by 26 families, today it is ruled by 22 
generals,” Asghar Khan said 
1 reminded him that when I met him last, 
he was reluctant to issue a statement in 
favour of Z A Bhutto, who was then under 
death sentence Asghar Khan did not want to 
be drawn into a discussion on that point, he 
merely said “Bhutto’s trial was not fair One 
judge who was opposed to the death sent 
ence was retired I never justified what 
happened to Bhutto ” 

Asghai Khan was rather harsh on Gen 
Zia’s policy of Islamisation He said “Reli 
gion IS separate from state, the two should 
not be mixed Religion is being misused as a 
divisive force Ail are equal citizens whatev 
er their religion, there should be a joint 
electoi ate and the militant approach to 
1 eligion which has been adopted is absolute 
ly wrong, this does not conform to the spirit 
of Islam And if I may add, martial law and 
Islam cannot go together ’ 

Though he was critical of New Delhi’s 
attitude towards Pakistan, he was ail praise 
for India’s democratic system He said pub 
he opinion counted in India and the way the 
N r Rama Rao government was reinstalled 
in Andhra Pradesh proved that “the people 
matter in India ” He argued for “friendly 
relations’ between India and Pakistan, 
adding that the two were engaged in waste 
ful expenditure on defence, there was so 
much to be done in terms of development in 
the subcontinent He conceded that there 
would be no quick solution to the age old 
differences but at least their approach could 
change and become friendly 
Did he know whether Pakistan had the 
bomb or not’ He said that he had no 
knowledge, adding that he was opposed to 
the bomb “Pakistan will be foolish to have 
one It IS tidirulous We should not go for it 
We do not have the infrastructure which 
goes with the production of the bomb I hope 
we do not pursue the project,” he said 
At this stage, someone inteirupted us to 
say that a telephone call from Islamabad 
said that Mrs Gandhi had been shot dead I 
hurried back to Islamabad for my return 
journey to Delhi 
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Costly Lapse 


T ill coveidfie ot Mis Gandhi's 
assassination (Maitvi, 11 Novem 
Imi v\as cxctlliiit The issue was 
woiili incseiviiiR 

l)i \mii i'>h k Shdima, New Delhi 

• It wouklii t be wiong to call Indira 
(jiiulhi Motliei India’ hven her 
vvoisi ciitics will not den> that she 
w.is (.liuiiiiiiK and an extraordinary 
l< idt 1 It IS a shame tor all Indians 
ih It wc loiild not piotett her Rajiv 
(i.iiidlii should now lead the wav, we 
hut loiifidtnet in his leadership 
A i/u.i /)is s/it/loiij, 

• III till winds ot Iqbal 
B.idal lint le.it mail 
( liaman hota nahin khali 
Pihiiitin tall bhi aatee tbi 
Bah Item ih bin a.ieintjee 
I 1 irii sine Ram (inndhi will shoul 
dt I this t iiornioiis rt sponsibilitv with 
tiial touiaj,e and determination 
/ iibiiii \/sa Rahman lhn\iah 

• 111 ! son his sit but the waiiiith 
still piisists liidii I (,aiidhi IS no 
molt hut wt hate to tins on and 
tiiltil lu I inilitiished tasks It is 
Ik iiiiiiiin (hit ilindiis thiuiijthout 
till loiiiiiiv diel a vtondeiliil job in 
sat iiif^ Sil hs tioiri tin wrath of the 
III n/ii d mobs piotidiii}, slit Itei and 
piotttiion to till 111 Soini even taeed 
lilt mobs and pietailed upon them to 
sii uasoii lilt St vvcie M’od aets 
wnn h h ivt t,oni a lonj; wa\ in piom 
otiiie' sieiiliiisin anil ensuring the 
iiitigiiit ot tilt nation 
Bimal A (.host Luitick 

• \o Indian leidet has aioused so 
inueli lontioveisv as Indiia (.aiidhi 
Stiitinj as Nehru s hosit ss she be 
i imt till I’lmie Winistei whom It w 
ilaitd to (lidiinge nineli less dis 
obt \ llieie was nevei niv doubt 
th It India was Indii i anil lidiia 
I liidi I 1 Well diseised tiibute bv 
I) K RiiDoah Baioo di w IS I idii iileel 
toi Ills llitteiv Kut little did tin 
pi opie It ilist then ih il these wolds 
woidi' bi I om I le.ditv one dav She 
hid I i II II isinalii peisoiialitv She 
evil Idt d lonsidti ibit intluenee o\ei 
tin peo(ile She had a good nunibei 
ot uhieviinents to hei eiedit the 
II itioiialis moil ot banks abolition ot 
plus (iinses and libeiation ot Bang 
I idi sh Shi btonght gloiv to India 
when she bt e imt the than pet son ot 
till Non Aligned Movement Uii 
doiibtedlv Indira loveil out eoiiiitiv 
and Its pi opIe It has beem pioved 
bevoiid doubt attei het assassina 
tion tint the people ot India too 
loved and adoied her 
It Minnuddm Konamh, Miitifiei 
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AN IN-DErm INVEATIOATION 


Wh* wait 
NspansIMa far 
Mr* Oan4M’» 
aMa**lnatlan I 


• 1 was shoeked to heai ot the assas I 
sination it seemed as though I lost i 
inv mothei Mis Gandhi had bioiight 
about sptetaeiilai giowtll uiidt t liei 
leaili iship She was a pen less diplo 
mat Ihe faihiit ot the inti lligt iiee 
set up has if.iilted in tht loss ot the 
biightest siai m Indian polities She 
was an outstanding stateswoman 
who toiight with dett iiiiination and 
eouiagf against iniustiee hunger 
poveitv dorninaiion di iiimination 
and exploitation 1 hope that Rapv 
(jandhi will be .iblt to lealise the 
plans and aspiiations ot his illiist 
nous mothei 

litcndia kiimai Das Dhtnkanal 


• Ihe baiintie and sivagi act tom 
nutted b\ Mis G iiidhi s seeiirilv 
giiaids has plunged the eoiintiv into 
daikru ss Sueh an act has no paiallel 
uivwheie in thi woild Hei death 
h IS eieated a void which will taki a 
long time to till She was a tiue 
svmbol III sttulaiisrn Slit inheiited 


A Few Questions 


T he iiivesug itive eovei stoiv I lu 
Ct)iispnu\ bv lotishai Pandit 
and Sainimia Biiiiiiee was inloima 
ne The seeiiiitv lapses pointed out 
lie selions and pitsnmabh dihbei 
ale Howevet some questions have 
not been tiillv answt red Wht'ie was 
Dinesh Rhatt tht PSO <Tt tht tiueial 
moment'' How lai wtit poliemen 
Kamtshwai Ilaval and Kamnaiavail 
Singh liiim Mis (iandhi-* Was the 
thud assassin mar the spot’' 

D A A.ii fiikhai 




the virtue of patriotism frdm her. 
forefathers In this hour of crisis, let 
us forget our differences and unite 
Mrs Gandhi always said that hatred 
and revenge would weaken the coun 
try It we desist fiom violence, that 
will be the best homage we can pay 
to the great departed soul 
Shekhar Banerjee, New Delhi 

• The special issue was revealing 
After reading the article. How the 
End Came, 1 felt that persons close to 
the PM should be detained and in 
terrogated irrespective of their posi , 
tion M T Akbar’s essay, Religion, ( 
Life and Death, was superb and " 
touching equally fnlormative was 
Mis Gandhi’s interview with Nemai 
Sadhan Bose 

Suiendra Fiasad Inpathi Sanaa 
gat hi Howtah 

• The covciage ot the assassination 
of Mis (.aiidlii in the special issue 
was matchless St ndas is a must 
evciv Sundav 

Dntga Hiasad (./lost Kishia fUtsf 
Bt ngal) 

• After tht assassination ot Mis (.an 
dhi Aquino Picsidcnt Sadat and 
Piesidcni /laui Kahinan bv then 
own seeuiitv guards some icthink > 
ing should be ilone about seeuiitv * 
measures foi heads ot states and 
othei imptiitant leadeis Replai mg 
the steiiiitv guards with lomniandos 
will make little dilfeitnce 

1 ultiii Rahman Dhaka (Bangadt sb 

• The special issue was siipcib All 
the atiticlcs were timelv and 
thought pi ovoking Rarelv has anv 
magazine desenbed such ineidtiiis so 
vividlv 

Slum as Umashankai Nagpui 


• With Mrs Gandhi’s assassination 
the countiy has lost an outstanding 
leader But the incidents that lol 
lowed the assassination weie highly 
deplorable The whole nation svm 
pathises with the innocent Sikhs who 
liave suttei ed, but one cannot pai don 
the assassins or not blame the Piinie 
Minister’s seeuiitv depaitment Ihe 
self restiaint of the Indian press 
however, is laudable Violence and 
indiscipline in the name ol leligion 
has damaged India’s intei national 
image Unless we Indians unite the 
country’s future is bleak 
A r Sudheei, Rnadh (Saudi Aiabia) 
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• I reacted to the investigative le 
pints on the violence with shame and 
piide Shame, because in the land ot 
Buddha and Gandhi theie aie people 
who can be'^so fiendish and piide 
because theie are people who can 
1 ise above sectional prejudices 
P N Duda, New Delhi 
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jj • Violence is the last refuge of the 
P incompetent. 

JXL. Banik, Barikhachubari (Assam) 

• The special issue was excellent. 
Professor Nemai Sadhan Bose’s inter¬ 
view with Mrs Gandhi was informa¬ 
tive. The article, The Danger Signals 
was very revealing. How long will the 
Intelligence Bureau continue to be 
inefficient? 

Kamalesh Choudhury, Nowgong 
(Assam) 

• As a student of Viswa Bharati Uni¬ 
versity, I was hurt by your failure to 
mention Indira Gandhi’s student 
days in Santiniketan in her chronolo¬ 
gy (Indira Gandhi 1917 — 1984). 


Although she was educated abroad, 
she developed a taste for the arts in 
Santiniketan. The spirit of Santi¬ 
niketan was embedded in her and 
made her into a real woman and a 
true Indian. 

Vtpal Ghosh, Santiniketan 

• Nemai Sadhan Bose’s interview 
with Indira Gandhi was very iiitere.st- 
ing. It proves how brave she was and 
how gallantly she governed the coun¬ 
try for so many years despite stiff 
opposition from many quarters. Her 
comments .show how farsighted and 
decisive she was. Indira was truly 
India. 

Kurban Ukani, Calcutta 


■ ■■ I I ■ I II ; I . . 

Anti-socials Have No Religion 


W hile going through Dateline (11 
November) and Religion, Life 
and Death, one cannot help but feel 
concerned about the attempt to point 
an accusing finger at the Hindus for 
the violence after Mrs Gandhi’s 
assassination. 

Mrs Gandhi had dominated the 
national scene for two decades and 
her assassination stirred the Indian 
mind. A wave of spontaneous grief, 
indignation and anger beseiged the 
nation. Anti-social elements, 
irrespective of caste, credd or reli¬ 
gion, and often partronised by poliii- 
cians were responsible for the chaos, 
the arson and murder. The effort 
to call the incidents as the “Hindu 
backlash” and indentifying the band 
of marauders as a “rampaging Hindu 
mob” IS not only unfortunate but also 
dangerous. 

A.K. Dutta, New Delhi 

• Hinduism has as little to do with 
Nathuram Godse’s dastardly attack 
just as Sikhism has little to do with 
the shameful breach of trust by twr 
for three) fanatic Sikhs? I am sure 
very few historians will agree with 
M.J. Akbar’s caustic remark in Reli 
gion. Life and Death that “Mahatma 
Gandhi died but saved India from 
becoming a Hindu theocracy.” It is 
preposterous to think that had Gan- 
dhiji not been assassinated Nehru, 
Patel and Azad would have turned 
India into a theocratic state. 

R.K. Bhattacharjee, New Delhi 

• M.J. Akbar has rightly said in Date¬ 
line that Mrs Gandhi is now beyond 
love and hate, praise and condemna¬ 
tion of this world. When she was 
alive many people, particularly the 
Indian opposition parties and others 
abroad, were critical of her actions 
tliough most of her policies were in 
the right direction. Today, the whole 



Shops set ablaze in Delhi 
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world except a microscopic minority 
agrees that Mrs Gandhi was the 
greatest Indian leader and a harbin¬ 
ger of peace. Today, India is more 
united than ever. It is the duty of 
every Indian to prove to the world 
that though Mrs Gandhi is no more, 
she is more powerful today than 
when she was alive. 

Md Khaleelur Rahman, Madras 

• M.J. Akbar claims that both Hin- 
dus and Muslims are anti- 
secessionists. But many Hindus have 
helped the Sikhs. 

Subal Chandra Saha, Malda 

• In this city of Bihar, the Sikhs have 
lost everything: their children, their 
families and their belongings. The 
Sikhs who have lost everything to¬ 
day, will be extremists tomorrow. 
The recent happenings have given 
birth to many more extremists. 
Surinder Singh, Bvkaro 
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Clarification 


( normally do not comment on mat¬ 
ters which appear in Journals or 
newspapers, but I thought certain 
facts should be corrected with regard 
to what took place at the All India 
Institute of Medical Sciences on 31 
October 1984. 

In the box item. What Will 
Menaka Do Now? (11 November), 
certain events have been narrated 
which are not quite conect. 1 
reached the hospital a few minutes 
after 10 am and went into a small 
room wheie Mrs Sonia Gandhi was 
waiting. At about 2..I0 pm the news of 
the death of Mrs Indiia (Jandhi was 
announced bv the doctors It became 
necessary to go to I, .Safdariang 
Road to bring back some clothes for 
I Mrs Gandhi. 1 went along with Smt 
;| Sonia Gandhi to 1, Saldaijang Road 
i and we leturned after 3.00 pm and 
met PerozeVarun Gandhi (San(ay 
I Gandhi’s son) being taken out by his 
ayah. Seeing his cousins, he caught 
hold of their hands and came back 
into the room wheie Mrs Menaka 
Gandhi was waiting. This was the 
same room wheie Sonia Gandlit had 
spent the morning. As far as 1 lemeni- 
ber Menaka Gandhi was in that loom 
till about 4.30 or 5 00 pm. Ihine was 
no question ot anyone stopiung her 
entry into the room wheie hidira 
Gandhi’s body lav as the body was 
still in the operation theatre iind no 
one was permuted to go inside. 
Therefore, the question oi Arun 
Nehru stopping her and Meneka 
Gandhi leaving clutching the hand of 
her four-year-old .son heroze Vaiun ts 
not corrc'ci. She left on her own and 
ithere was no question of her having 
|l)cen stopped by anyone. Mrs Indira 
jGandhi’s body was only released 
from the operation theatre around 
8.00 at night, a short whih' before it 
was taken back to her home. 

Pupul .layakar. New Delhi 


Not Justified 


• In Looted Caravan (Gossip Sweet 
and Sour,ll-24 November iKhushwant 
Singh had made incriminating state¬ 
ments about the purpose served to 
the nation by NAM, CHOGM. and the 
ASIAD. According to him thev were 
merely financial extravaganzas. But 
all the intelligent people of the coun¬ 
try are aware that these events 
helped to boost our national image. 
Who is Khushwant Singh tiyiiig to 
fool? 

V.C. Job, Bombay 








Killer Gas, Callous Carbide 


Man-made disaster claims over 3,000 lives in Bhopal 


angld Ram woke up at the 
wailing of the siren Nor 
mallv he would have 
Ignored it and gone to 
sleep again Having lived near the 
fattoi V for over ten years he is used 
to the siren hooting at odd hours But 
on that night he got down from his 
bed as ht felt tliirstv and helped 
himstlf to a glass of water He was 
still uniomfortable Something 
seemed to have stuck in his thioat 
and he was unable to breathe easily 
His ihest too appeared to bt shrink 
ing as if pressed by a load of weight 
As ho opened the doors for a bicath 
of fresh air, a grey mist watted into 
the room bunging with it an acrid 
and pungent smell Mangla Ram felt 
nauseous Outside a grey cloud was 
floating rathei low ovti the lava 
Praknsh colonv a shaniv town of 
some 7'>() pooi ind destitute families 
on the noith eastern fiinge o) tht 
Madhva Pradesh capital of Bhopal 
When Mangla Ram camt out of his 
house, he saw that most of the people 
of the colony had already woken up 
and many of them were running 


M^In ''ta 


towards the factory on the other side 
of the highway facing the colony 
Like everybody else, Mangla Ram 
too thought that there was a ftre in 
the factoiy causing the cloud of 
smoke over the colony He, along 
with a numbet of other people, 
looked all over the place for signs of 
file but there was none Someone 
noticed a thin stream of smoke ema 
nating from a tangle of pipes and 
tubes 

With the cloud of acrid smoke 
getting denser, the atmosphere be 
tame suffocating Breathing became 
an effort for everybody Instinctively 
everyone lan for their homes, each 
rubbing his eves vigorously to over 
come the iiiitatiun caused by the 
smoke It was as if someone had 
thiown pipper into their eyes Man 
gla Rani’s eyes too were tnoist and 
bloodshot 

On reaching home he found his 
wife writhing in pain with her tongue 
protruding out of her foaming mouth 
His two children, a son and a daugh 
ter, were also in great distress and 
crying Mangla Ram splashed some 


watei on his wife’s face, wrapped her 
with a bedsheet, put her on ht$ 
shoulder and walked out The chil¬ 
dren ran after him 
It was a sight that Mangla Ram will 
never forget An entire settlement 
was scampering out, of their homes 
running south west, towards the city 
centre without really knowing where 
to go or what to do Many collapsed 
on the way, some for ever Children 
vomited blood Pregnant women 
stumbled and fell on the ground 
ciying in pain and bleeding profuse¬ 
ly With the grey clouds of death 
chasing them their fears turned into 
panic Relatives did not wait to pick 
up the bodies of those they loved and 
wire alive only moments ago Chil I 
dren got separated from their pa 
rents, husbands fiom their wives and 
bi others fiom their sisteis, in the 
mad lush to run away from the 
clouds Many weie trampled to 
death As a terrified and sick popu 
lace moved forward, more people— 
the residents of neighbouring Chhola 
Road, Tilla Jamalpura, Sindhi Col ' 
ony. Railway Colony and Chandbad 
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. Carcasses of cattle strewn in Bhopal 
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ir buries his oniy son 


Relatives identify the dead In one of Bhopal’s hospitals 
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were very few and all were very 
busy Finally, when a young doctor 
came and lifted his wife’s hand to 
feel her pulse, it was already stiff 
and cold The doctor covered her 
face with the sheet she was wrapped 
in and walked away 
Down the corridor so many corpses 
lay one next to the other that Mangla 
Ram even forgot to weep 
But the actual magnitude of the 
tragedy unfolded as dawn broke out 
over Bhopal city All hospitals and 
prnate clinics overflowed with vie 
tims pouring in a continuous 
stieam Tents weie pitched along the 
roads leading to the hospitals and on 
the hospital lawns to accommodate 
the sick and the dying They lay 
gioaning, gasping and vomiting as 
doctors put them on drips The more 
seriously affected among them were 
given oxygen but soon it became 
evident that the doctors were fight 
ing a losing battle as bodies started 
piling up in the morgues As the 
spaces in the morgues were taken up, 
the bodies were dumped on the open 
grounds outside for their identifica 
tion by relatives who stood in long 
winding queues patiently awaiting 
their turn Others who hoped they 
would be safe in their homes died in 
then beds At the railway station 25 
of the railway staff including the 
Station superintendent, Harish 
Dhruve, who had come for duty, were 
choked to death All the beggars and 
uichuts who spent the night on the 
station platfotms that day, died Ihe 
city of Bhopal tuined into a city of 
corpses—littered with bodies and 
bloated caicasses, dead cats, dogs 
and cattle The fumes travelled as far 
as New Bhopal, where the Governor 
and the ministers live, and spread in 
a ten km radius affecting a quarter of 
the capital s 7,00,000 inhabitants 
Men, women and children trekked 
up to 20 km to escape the fumes 
Policemen deseited their posts 
Many senior politicians and officers 
drove away to Sehore, 30 km from 
Bhopal The well to do tiavailed even 
furthet in cars and hired vehicles, 
emptying the city’s petrol pumps for 
the night Bhopal was deserted 


T he Rs 28 croie pesticide plant set 
up in 1969 by the American mul 
tinational company Union Caibide, 
the seventh largest pioducers of cht 
micals in the woild, on a 70 acre plot 
at Beiasia Road in the noith western 
end oi the city combines a highly 
volatile and toxic Methyl IsoCynate 
(MIC) with Alpha Nepthol to pro 
duce bevin the biand name toi the 
pesticide which is widely used in the 
eastern and the souther n states MIC 
IS pioduced by treating Methylamin 


with Phosgene Phosgene, a lethal The liquid was turning into -gas and ] 
gas, which has been used by both the the temperature inside the tank had'i 

Germans and the Americans in the iisen sufficiently to cause this trans 
first World War and by Hitler in his formation He immediately notified 
gas chambers, is derived by mixing his supervisor Shakeel Qureshi 
toxic Carbon Monoxide gas with Qureshi first tried to douse the tank 
Chlorine The MIC, like common with cold water hoping it would bung 
cooking gas, is a liquid which trans- down the temperature insidt and 
forms into gas at tempeiatures above finally the piessure But even after 
21 degrees Celsius, the temperature the spiinklers had been put to use, 
on a chillj winter day in Delhi After the pressure appeared to be building 
production the liquid MIC is stored up steadily By 1 am, it had reached a 
in an underground stainless steel critical stage As the stainless steel 



A woman mourns the death of the only earning member of the family 


tank with a concrete shell around it tank expanded under heat and pi ess 
Each of the three compartments in ure, the concrete shell on top of the 
the tank can hold 30 tonnes of the tank cracked An explosion seemed 
liquid but noi mally one of the com imminent It was then that Qureshi 
partments is empty so that the liquid decided to summon his superiors 
ftom another compartment can be Soon the works manager J Mukund 
transferred into it when needed and his deputy-^S P Choudhury ar 
When at around midnight on Sun rived 
day 2 December, the operator at the The safety valve at the neck of the 
control loom noticed that pressure tube that carries the fluid to the 
was building up steadily in the alpha nepthol plant is blanketted 
underground storage tank he was with nitrogen as a cushion against 
won led, for, he knew what It meant some of the pressure But if the 
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SB|)ressure exceeds a certain limit, the 
P^alety valve is released and a sciub 
^*^bing operation automatically begins 
The operation simply implies 
spraying caustic soda on the escaping 
gas This neutialiscs the lethal ele 
ments in the MIC and the residue 
goes out through a tube to the flare 
tower where it burns itself out But 
none of these safety devices 
apparently worked For full 30 mi 
nates, nascent MIC gas escaped into 
the air emptying all or most of the 30 
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vents oxygen being carried through 
the blood stream to other parts of the 
body Result the cells, starved of 
oxygen, perish The gas reacting with 
water in the lungs chokes the inhalei 
to death as it causes irritation to the 
eyes, nose, throat, and the skin It 
also causes severe chest pains and 
difficulties in breathing and is consi 
dered lethal even when diluted to 21 
parts pei million in the air In the 
United States, workers can be legally 
exposed to no more than one 
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Children being put into sacks before cremation 


tonnes stoied in one of the two 
compartinems of the underground 
storage tank before the safety valve 
could be placed in its original posi 
tion again By 1 45 am everything 
was under contiol but the damage 
had already been done 
The MIC gas dissolved quickly m 
the atmosphere and settled down 
k[ after reacting with moisture in the 
^air When inhaled, the gas replaces 
iron in the blood’s oxygon carrying 
haemoglobin with cyanide That pie 
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thousandth of that concentration 
So, a gas as lethal as MIC, aftet 
escaping from the storage tank of the 
pesticide plant, hngeied over the 
area suj;rounding the factory tor 
some time, as the air was still 1 o a 
great measure, nature also com 
pounded the tragedy Had the gas 
escaped at daytime when the atmos 
phere is warmer, then it would have 
evapoiated fasten and risen highei 
into the atmosphere instead of hang 
ing low As It was a winter night, a 


blanket of fog and smoke prevented 
the poison gas from rising Higbe#. 
And at the first stirrings ui the ah' 
the grey clouds werh blown towarm 
the city, forming a vast blanket hf 
destruction and mauling eVerythntk 
that It touched Even the tre^s and 
plants wilted and their leaves turned 
let black , 

E sptiis aie bcilfled at how MIQ 
sioud in the tank came to boil^ 

I 111 to Ik i long and eight feet wide 
ivliiuliKil hoii7<)ntal tank is an^ 
tighi iiul kept tool hv a tcfHigeratep 
1 itki I and I conciete sheath enclos¬ 
ing It I Ih tcnipciatuie at Bhopal oh 
till niglii ot the disaster was Id 
dcgiK Celsius seven degiees less 
til III till u ininiattiie at which liquid 
MIC V ipouiiscs The plant had been 
shut down foi quite some time And 
iluit was no appaiont reason for a 
suddi n build up of piessure inside 
file tank 

1 lu onlv explanation could be that 
sonu tnicigii inateiial had gone into 
I he t ink s< ttmg off a chain reaction 
\A,iiti IS I possibilitv MIC reacts 
\ii>()iousl\ with w itti'leieasmg car 
1)011 rnoiioxidt and generating con 
sidtrablt lit at in the piocess This 
would suit h have built up the press 
iiu insidi the lank and caused the 
MIC to \ ipoutist But how could 
wait I sitp into an an tight tank un 
Itsstlu tinkoi the pipes leading to It 
weie K iking-" In that case even be- 
loll iht MIC staittd boiling it must 
hut bet n escaping into the air That 
mean' ilu inhabitants arotind thd 
l.utoiv wcic inhaling the deadly gas 
III ste.ids (loses maV be for days 
It IS also iiKonceievable that the 
MK staitccl boiling suddenly The 
piissiiit must have been built up 
stiadilv over a peiiod of time and 
wtnt unnoticed There is also con- 
sidc’iablc confusion as to how 
aiiothei toxic gas, Phosegene, got 
into tilt ail Although it is one of the 
chemicals which is used to produce 
MIC iiiidei noimni conditions a chiv 
inical compound dots not disinte- 
giatc into Its derivatives unless of 
coiiise some chemical ,reaction 
piomoted such a dissipation 

Most Victims died ot evanide 
poisoning This nnmediatglv points 
to the MIC as the cause of then 
deaths But postmortems also indi 
c<ite that some ot the deaths may 
lute been caused bv Phosgeqg The 
Phosgene plant had not been in op 
ciition toi ovei two months Thq 
pit sc nee ot Phosgene in the atmos 
pluie IS tluietoic VCIV intriguing, 
Itu icit ntallv Phosgene described irt 
till Union C.iibidi manual as ''war 
IS " IS less l( th il than MIC MIC is 
*0 units mole Ictliil tlian Phosgene 
iiul 50(1 iiDiLs moil It that than hvd 
_ « 
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lontn LvamdL the gas Hitler used to 
c\terniinaic Jews 

liuie au tnanv who Ixlievc that 
the pestRide plant might have also 
been t xpei imenting with certain 
othci loxK mattiials than what they 
WLK supposed to be producing And, 
when the experiment went out of 
hand it caused the disaster Union 
Caibide strongly denies this and its 
implications But there are reasons to 
believe that quite a few strange 
things were happening in the plant 
Tot instance, the Rs 10 crore alpha 
nepthul plant set up m 1978 has 
actually been producing moie of 
beta nepthol than alpha nept hoi As 
a It suit the Indian subsidiiiv had 
been impoitui/^ lonsidti ible (|u inti 
tics (it ,ilph I ncptliol fioni Its p iicnt 
oig nils ition HI the USA lo Let p the 
pi nil goiiif. Will 11 the pi lilt vv is 
pioducing onK li lif ot its Imncid 
cipaiiiv such inipoits m higliK 
suspicious Union ( nbiilc Coipoia 
tioil tin thud laigcst pioductis of 
chcmic ils in the I S/\ is tlso known 
to be cxpti me iiting with bin.n V ch( 
mical weapons vshuh can be used in 
a chemical waitiic 

T he next four days were the days 
of the grave diggers tven the 
most professional among them be 
came victims themselves while the 
others fled to distant villages in 
panic Their lob was taken over by 
the volunteeis They did not have a 
moment of rest Bodies piled up at 


the city’s five cremation and burial 
grounds with alarming frequency 
When all the space in the city’s 
largest burial ground had been occu 
pied, Kazi Wgzidul Hussein, the head 
of the Muslim clergy issued a fdtwd 
sanctioning digging up of the old 
graves to accommodate the new corp 
ses When firewood became scarce at 
the cremation grounds, bodies were 
doused with kerosene and burnt I he 
gas .claimed its victims selectively 
The victims were mostly the poor and 
famished slum dwellers The worst 
affected were the old the Infirm and 
the children Only the rich were 
spaied 

After some time everyone lost 
count of the bodies And as un 
claimed bodies staited rotting in the 
hospitals, the authoiities disposed of 
them without even waiting for their 
1 datives to identity them Many of 
them would not have, in any case, 
been identified The deadly gas kil 
led entire families Eight year old 
It fan IS the only survivor in a family 
of seven he has lost both his parents 
and his four bi others and sisters 
Bhagwati will never return to her 
house at Jayaprakash Nagar, neither 
will her husband nor her four chil 
dren All of them have been tlairaed 
by the poison gas It is the same 
gruesome stoiy that is repeated over 
and over again 

Nobody really knows how many 
people have been killed, estimates 
vary These estimates too are tenta 
tive Nobody believes the official 


figure which is so far 1,300 deaths ' 
Even the records kept at the ciema 
tion and the burial giounds show that 
mote than 1,S00 people have already 
been ciemated or buried With some 
2 000 victims still dangerously ill, the 
death toll may exceed 2,S00 

Such IS the magnitude of the 
tiagedv that even deaths do not 
count any more What is worrying the 
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yr jn to those who have survived The 
Rrognostications are grim There is 
^enough evidence to justify the con 
elusion that the lethal gas could 
cause ulceration of the cornea, se 
vere respiratory problems, perma 
nent damage to the kidneys and the 
liver In at least three cases, women 
exposed to the lethal gas delivered 
still boin babies At least ten persons 
are being treated in hospitals for 
parasis a form of paralysis Some 
expel ts even do not rule out the 
possibilitv of the gas having caused 
1 cancel U) those who have inhaled it 
(fin laige measure This is what a 
chemaal waifare can do to people 
Pei haps many more would have 
surviied had Dr L D Lova, the phjsi 
Clan fot the pesticide plant who 
should ha\e known moie than ani 
body else what should be done when 
a person is exposed to MIC gas, had 
shared his knowledge with othei 
physicians Sinte none of the city 
di'ctois had an\ experience of treat 
ing the \ictims of MIC gas they 
d( peiultd on Dr 1 ova’s advice It was 
Di I oya who suggested symptomatic 
tititment instead of any specific 
line fot the victims and the doctors 
followed the couise till experts in 
Delhi suggt sted a diffeient and more 
etfciiiyt com St of tieatment on "i 
Dccembei Some experts even 
thought that the lemedv suggested 
by Di 1 oya instead of curing had 
aggiayatcd thi condition of the vie 
tuns who weie suffering mainh due 
to Cvanide poisoning Dr lova, while 
piestiibing his remedy totally 




Ignored the possibility of Cyanide 
poisoning which the po r inorttm e 
poits of the victims clearly testify 


F iom th** beginning the Union 
C ai bide olfu lals h id bti ti acting 
lather stiangc^K 1 iisi they intd to 
promote the idea that the safety 
deyice at the pesticide plant was 
beltei than the best in the wot Id and 
It was an act of God that the g is 
leaked out of the undergiound stor 
age tank Then they tried to mini 
mise the ddmar,es that MIC gas coi Id 
cause by saving that the gas was not 
as lethal as was being macle out to bt 
A dose of o'cygen would pul the 
victims on to then feet again 
Even after the whole world inelud 
ing US Ptesideni Ronald Reagan 
expiessed shock and giuf at the 
tragedy, theie was not a wind of 
regiet oi sorrow from anyone in the 
multinational giant the Union Cai 
bide Corporation Neithei did they 
volunteei any information on the 
effect of MIC on human beings oi on 
the drugs that could give them u li< f 
The least the company could have 
done was to send doctois and medi 
cines from its US headquaiiers The 
first group of important Union Car 
bide off^ials. which included the 
former works manager of the Bhopal 
plant, Warren Wommel, and a physi 
cian Vinod Avashiya, armed in 
Bhopal only on 6 December, thic-e 
days after the tragedy and aftei some 
1,S00 lives had been lost The Coi 


poritions ebiiiman Warien Andei 
son accompanied by the chairman of 
the Indian subsidiaiy KC Mahindia 
and Its managing director Y P 
t.okhale came a day latci B> then, 
an I’nion Caibide spokesman had 
announced in USA that they would 
not pay compensation to the victims 
of poison gas unless they weie com 
polled by a court of law Pvidentlv, 
Union C irbide was moie concerned 
about Its investments than about 
human lives 

Union Carbide which has some 138 
subsidiaries in 27 countiies has been 
under severe attack for quite some 
time from loading environmentalists 
in USA foi some of its chemical 
plants which are considered ha^ar 
dous to the environment and the 
community The Bhopal tragedy not 
only confirmed the worst fears of 
these environmentalists but also 
caused a sharp decline in Union 
Cai hide’s share prices m the US 
stock markets In three days since 
the tragedy. Union Carbide’s stocks 
lost more than 300 million dollais in 
maikct value More than 4 '> million 
stockboldeis sold their shaies The 
irony of it all is that only last year 
Union Cartnde India’s license for 
collaboianon with the parent US 
firm in pioducmg MIC based pesti 
Cldc* wis lenewcd for another seven 
yens on an assurance given by the 
Tndian subsidiary that it would ae 
quiie the technology tor handling, 
emergency situations like the one 
that ltd to the world’s worst enviion 
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mental disaster. Early this year each 
of the Bhopal plant's 700-odd em¬ 
ployees received a flashlight for not 
losing any production time to acci¬ 
dents in the previous year. 

But, as hordes of investigators in¬ 
cluding a CBI team arrived in Bhopal 
and started their investigations into 
the causes of the tragedy, they found 
out that much of what Union Carbide 
had been claiming about the safety 


measures m the pesticide plant was 
not true. Indeed, they had been flout¬ 
ing the safety rules with impunity. 
Since the safety norms in India are 
not as rigid as they are in* the USA, 
the Indian plant though producing 
pesticides by the same process as 
that of Union Carbide’s other MIC- 
based pesticide plant located in West 
Virginia, USA, did not follow the 
same safety rules. For instance, in 


the West Virginia plant MIC is neva^ 
stored beyond 15 days, as storing thlP 
chemical for a long period of time'^jL 
considered hazardous. In the Bhopal 
plant it was often stored for months. 
The MIC in the storage tank that 
played havoc with human lives was 
produced on 21 and 22 October and 
was .stored for use on or about 15 
December. The West Virginia plant 
has an electronically-controlled four- 
stage back-up system to suplement 
the normal safety devices, as is man¬ 
datory under the US laws. The Indian^ 
plant has a one-stage manual back-uw 
system. ^ 

The investigators Tiave also found 
out that although the safety rules 
stipulated that all the valves and the 
tubes used for storing and transfer¬ 
ring the toxic gases and liquids 
should be inspected at least onge 
every fortnight this was rarely done 
in the Bhopal plant. And there are 
positive indications that the gas 
escaped into the air not because the 
scrubbers failed to neutralise it as it 
was gushing out with tremendous 
force but because the scrubbers 
ceased to be of any use after the 
stock of caustic soda ran out. 

It is not the first time that lethal, 
gas leaked out of the plant. Once 
earlier in December 1981, one of the 
plant’s employees, Ashraf Moham¬ 
mad Khan died by inhaling Pho.sgene 
gas while plugging a leak in the 
tube. Barely 15 days later, there was 
another leak in the plant which 
caused at least 20 factory hands to 
fall ill. In January this year, one 
worker died of chemical allergy. This 
time, of course, none of the <5 em¬ 
ployees who were on duty on the 
night the gas leaked, died. This was 
because they put on their oxygen 
masks the moment they sensed dan¬ 
ger and then they moved further 
north .seeing that the wind was blow¬ 
ing towards the south. Only one of 
them, Shakeel Qureshi, who frac- ' 
tured his limbs while repairing the 
damaged safety valve and was ex¬ 
posed to the gas for a longer period, 
was shifted to a hospital. 

I f Union Carbide has been unmind¬ 
ful about safety, successive govern¬ 
ments have been equally unmindful 
about discouraging settlement 
around the plant. When the plant 
was first set up there was no settle¬ 
ment in the area. But over the years 
large unauthorised settlements 
.sprang up on vacant plots which have 
only recently been legitimised by the 
pre.sent government. The least that 
the government could do was to warn 
the people about the danger of living 
so close to a factory which dealt with 
toxic materials. For that matter, Un- < 
ion Carbide too, should have taken 
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/the initiative in informing the people 
I what they should do if something 
Invent wrong in the plant. These 
lapses on the part of the government 
and Union Carbide compounded the 
tragedy. The inhabitants of the slums 
around the plant were comparatively 
safe till the beginning of 1980 when 
the plant started producing the dead¬ 
ly MIC. It was in the same year that 
the department of environment 
stipulated that insecticides and pes¬ 
ticides were among 18 industries 
which should be located at a safe 
distance from congested localities. 
Union Carbide’s pesticide plant at 
West Virginia is far removed from 
residential areas. 

The Indian subsidiary of the multi¬ 
national never bothered about the 
laws as it knew it could bend them at 
will. Senior politicians and civil ser¬ 
vants were obliged to the company 
for employing their sons and rela¬ 
tives on fat salaries. On its payroll 
are the nephews of former education 
minister Narashigha Kao Dikshit and 
irrigation minister Digvijay Singh, 
the son-in-law of the additional 
secretary Rajkumar Khanna, the son 
of another civil servant S.L.Varma. A 
former inspector general of police 
Ramnarayan Negu looks after the 
company’s .security requirements. A 
local Congress(I) leader, Vi jay Gup¬ 
ta, is its legal adviser. 

Ever .since the pesticide plant was 
set up many objected to it being so 
close to the city on grounds of health 
hazards. In 1975, the then adminis¬ 
trator of the Bhopal municipal cnr- 
poiation. M N Buc.h, ordered the 
plant to be shitted outside the city 
limits. Instead, be was shifted and his 
successor rescinded the order after 
Union Carbide paid for a park in the 
:ity. Again in December 1982, when 
i large number of legislators deman¬ 
ded in the Assembly that Union 
[Carbide be asked to shift its plant 
jutside the city limits for the safety 
]f the community, Tara Singh Biyogi, 
:he then labour minister in the Arjun 
Singh cabinet, came to Union Car- 
jide’s rescue. He told the members 
.hat their fears were unfounded and 
.he plant would never harm the com- 
nunity. 

Tara Singh must be eating his 
words now and so is chief minister 
Arjun Singh. Union Carbide had for 
quite some time been pleading with 
Arjun Sing^ for his permission to 
wind up it^ pesticide plant as it was 
incurring n heavy loss and producing 
only abotjit.half of its licenced 5,000- 
tonnes capacity. But Arjun Singh, 
fearing that this might turn away 
other potential multinational inves- 
jvs from his state, was witholding 
He permission. Within hours of 'the 
disaster, however, he ordered the 



A deserted lane in Jayaprakash Nagar colony; panic and terror 

Mass cremation of the victims of the killer gas at Chola Ghat in Bhopal 



plant to be permanently shut down 
and arrested five of its top managers. 
The chairman of the Union Carbide 
Corporation, Warren Anderson along 
with the chairman of the Indian 
subsidiary, K.C. Mahindra, and its 
managing director, Y.P. Gokhale, 
were also arrested at the airport, as 
they flew into Bhopal, on charges of 
homicide and constructive and cri¬ 
minal liability for the deaths caused 
by poison gas leaking from the tanks 


of the Union Carbide plant in Bhop¬ 
al. The chief minister did all this with 
an eye on the elections and the 
media mileage he got, which he is so 
fond of. He has certainly nullified 
some of the advantage.s that the 
opposition gained initially with peo¬ 
ple blaming the government for their 
misfortunes. But it has not helped 
the victims at ail. 

Toothar PmtM, Bhopal 
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Natwarial Vs Natwarial 


Amitabh is drawing the crowds, but Bahuguna is likely to get the votes 


W hen plans vseie beitiR 
tinaiised in \tv\ Delhi toi 
t.ikmn tlu' mils contain 
iim Mis liuin I Cianclhi's 
asln s III taiions pair ol the tonmiv, 
till pi iijile ot Aliahah.id the home 
loun ot the Nc 111 II (•aiuilii tamilv, 
wcu .istiinishi cl III liiicl that in the 
tnilial list, then histoiic env had 
h< ( 11 L sc hull d I liL iiielnsioii ot Alla 
h ih.ul was .01 aliei ihimc*hl, ill fact. 
Anil tin and Rat liaieili the Ink 
S.diha ciiiisiitui ntits ot Ram (’.an 
dhi .iiid \iini Niliin. 11spectnelv, 
wereon the list heloie Mlahaliad 
Siiineoiu pinnti d onl the lallacvand 
Ripe (.andliitUvc to Allahabad w ith 
In iiioihi I s ashes and iilated one of 
ill. uiIIS al .\ii Old Bha\an ihi hoiisi 
liinll 1>\ Molilal Nthiii Allahabad 
pi idi s list It III! ha\ iiiK pi o\ ided ihe 
naimn wilh rime snceessue I’lime 
Miiiistiis liwahailal Nt'hiii, L.il 
1'. ill iihii Sli.isti 1 and liiiliia ('laiidhi 
In nils haMip’ been the seal of the 
( iiiiKi I ss he .idipiai tel s in the davs of 
ill! Iieiilom stiiiKKle I he pi'ople 


heie ha\e watehed with disinuv 
the v\a\ then pioiid eitv has been 
tinned into a battlefield toi a film 
leioi and an astute politieian The 
noiiiination of Amitabh Baehehan as 
tlu tonniessfl) candidate mav have 
tin died all the teenafteis and the 
voiiimsteis in then eailv Twenties, 
lint the oldei people aie not amused 
In Ihtai Fiadesh, the voteis’ lists 
weie levised in 1982 In the 24 De 
tmbei iioll in Allahabad theiefoie, 
onlv people with the ages of 21 vtais 
and above will be voting If one takes 
this tiguie into ensideiation, then ihe 
huge e nthusiasiie, inillnig eiowils 
aiouiid Amitabh Baehehan will lade 
into political msigiiitieanee 

Amitabh Baehehan is moie edit 
cate (I I hail most i aiididates put up In 
the luling paiiv lie is a supeilu to in 
tiliiis He liad a good eaieei in his 
college (lavs Above all, one must not 
toi get that when the gieai maestio, 
Satvaiit Rav looked aiouiid tor a 
voice which could be used to icad the 
iniiodiietoiV passages in his film. 
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Bahuguna filing his nomination patters 


Kn*hnt Mtirari Ki<>an 


Slijtuni ke Khilaii^ the gieat talent- 
seaithei had chosen Amitabh For 
the tiadiiional votei in Allahabad, 
tlu film image of Amitabh Baehehan 
IS iifipeimost 111 the minds Filmac- 
tois aie not held in leveience in the 
ttaditional homes ot notth India The 
toiigiess(I) landuiate from Allaha¬ 
bad theiefoie, has not been recog¬ 
nised as a political eiititv And, to 
m.ikt matteis woise, among the films 
being shown in Allahabad in the first 
week of Deeembei weie Lawaai/s 
and Sluiiiiiibi vvheie Amitabh Bach- 
chan pl.tvs Idles whieh do not project 
him as a sobei pel son 

I he opposition Icadei contesting 
the seat, Henivatt Nandati Bahuguna, 
(hail man of the piogiamnie commit 
tec of the* Dalit M.i^dooi Kisan Patty 
(DMM’t IS no outsidei to the citv He 
h.is heeii active in politics for the 
past foul det ades In 19'i2, he had 
been t kited to the state Assembly 
fiom Kaichhana, one of the lural 
Asscniblv sc.gments of the Allahabad 
Lok Sabh.t seat In 1969, and again in 
1974 Bahuguna had won fiom 
allothei Miial Assembly seat ot Alla¬ 
habad Baia 111 1971, he had been 
elected to the Lok .Sabha fiom Alla- 
hab.id Ills wife Kamala Bahuguna, 
htiself a iiolitical leaclei, is active in 
local polities tiuoughout the year 
His two sons Viiav and Shekhar, ate 
advocatis m the Allahabad High 
C’ouit His daughiei, Rita loshi, 
teaches m the \ll,ihab,id univeisitv 
Ihe Bahugiin.i piesence in Allaha¬ 
bad IS larger th.in life 

I veil when Bahtigniia has not been 
the locallv elei led lepiesentativc, he \ 
has Intel veiled in the constituency’s V 
piobicms moie elfectivelv than Con ^ 
gii'ss(l) leadeis 1 oi example, two 
veais ago. iheie was a ease ot police 
attiocitv in Nai Ba/ai iieai Kaima 
I own III the Baia Assembly segment 
When the a g g i i e v e cl people 
appioachedthe sitting MI.A, Rama- 
kani Mishia, of the Congrcss(I). he 
said that he would come the next day 
as It was too cold that night Bahugu 
tia’s home in Allahabad was con 
tactetl The opposition leadei was 
intoimed in Delhi and his phonecall 
to the local police made the deputy 
supeiintcij{Jent ot police teach Nai 
Ra/ai that midtught. accompanied bv 
Bahugtina’s lieutenant Rant Zatii. 
Sue h stoi les can be multiplied Biijhu- 
giina. both in an out ot povvei. pgHl 
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nursed Allahabad An old Muslim at 
Ghurpur Bazar neat Karma said, 
"Bahuguna nevei turns us out 
Whether woik is done or not, he 
meets us Sometimes his wife, Kama 
la tries to send us awav, but if he gets 
to know that we have gone, he tomes 
out ” (In local dialect, the old man 
said, "Unki mehiaiu daant kar 
kiwari band kaiti hai to Babugunafi 
kahat ham aane do ") Bahuguna had 
built the metalled roads in lural 
Allahabad during his chief minis 
teiship which aie now helping Anu 
tabh Bachchan to campaign He is 
alleigic to dust So he cannot drive 
on the dustv roads which link the 
iniei loi areas This too is noticed bv 
the people Phev point out that had it 
not been foi Bahuguna, Amitabh 
Bachchan could, perhaps, nevei have 
reached their villages now linked by 
metalled roads 

A pait fiom being the headquar 
ttrs of Indian National Congress 
111 the pre independence davs Alla 
habad has also been the seat of the 
socialist movement Acharva Kripla 
ni, Kain Manohar Lohia. Achat va 
Naiendra Dev and other socialist 
. stalwaits who branched out of the 
' Congress movement were active in 
Allahabad in their vounger davs 
Lokenath, a downtown aica in the 
busy Chowk locality, was known as 
the citadel of the local socialist lead 
et Chhunnan Guru Such was his 
statute that after his death his sta 
tue has been erected iindei the 
(.haiitaghai clocktowei at Chowk 
When this coiiespondent spoke to a 
cioss section of people at Lokenath 
one night the cxpciicnce was le 
warding “What will be the outcome 
of the elections’’’' 1 asked Iin 
mediatelv I was suiiounded bv en 
thusiastic voungsteis who said that it 
will be Amitabh Bachchan all the 
wav Some sound leasoning too was 
i provided “Heisiich He has earned 
t enough montv in films lie will not 
be coriupt,” said one “We can vote 
foi Bahuguna, but can we be sure in 
which paitv he will be within iO 
minutes of the results being 
announced,” said anothei Yet 
anothei voice said that Allahabad 
had been neglected foi long if Ami 
tabh Bachchan was made the MP, 
then some development might take 
place because he was close to the 
Prime Minister, Rativ Gandhi What 
IS the mam problem of the youth, 1 
asked “ lobs,” they replied in a chor 
us At this stage, an elderlv gentle 
man who had been listening, chipped 
in “Please find out how many of 
these new recruits (nave langiut) 
■■lave votes,” he said “Who will vou 
IWote for.”I asked the elderlv person 


“ I will vote foi a politician not a 
filmstar,” was the Ieplv Bahuguna is 
a good friend of the Andhia Ptadesh 
chief Minister, NT Ramaiao, him 
self a filmstai, 1 pointed out “NPR 
stood for some values when he con 
tested elections He made the pre 
stige of the Telugu people, who had 
seen many chief ministers being 
changed by Delhi, as his plank Ami 
tabh Bachchan is saying that he is 
new to politics He does not want to 
be drawn into political discussions 
His case is difterent from NTR’s,” 
was the reply 1 got Has Lokenath, 
the “gaih (citadel)” of Chhunnan 
(Juru become a Congress stionghold, 
I asked “Chhunnan Guiu contiolled 
only Lokenath Allahabad has been 
the home ot MotilalNchiu, Tet Baha 
dur Saprii, Purushottam Das Tandoii, 
Madan Mohan Malaviva Kailash 
NathKatiu Sii Sundei Lai lawahai 
lalNchtu 1 al Bahadur Shastri Gopi 
nath Kunziu, Indiia Gandhi and 
many such leaders We have a iich 
political heiitage to maintain,' he 
replied Amitabh Bachchan was also 
a son of Allahabad I aigued The old 
man got aimoved “Yes but he left 
Allahabad win n he was fouitten He 
has come back only now Bahuguna 
belongs hcie 

Amitabh Bachchan is trying his 
best to erase his outsider image He 
has purchased a house in George 


I Town, near the Anand Bhavan The 
house IS being renovated According 
to sources in the state public works 
departments, this work is being su* 
pervised by the PWD This is not the 
only state apparatus at the super¬ 
star’s command He has requisi¬ 
tioned the entire Circuit House, 
Police guards are always around him 
At the bridge over the Yamuna near 
Gaughat, even an octroi checkpost 
has been commandeered as an elec 
tion office for the ruling party candi¬ 
date Lathi wedding constables of 
the Provincial Armed Constabulary 
(PAC) have been deployed at the 
Circuit House and they accompany 
the Congress(I) candidate around 
wherever he goes On 2 December, a 
meeting of the local Congress(I) 
workers had been called at the au 
ditorium ot the Kavastha Pathshala 
college Amitabh could not go to this 
crucial meeting because rh> ro was a 
big crowd theie 1 he official explana 
tion IS that he wanted a closed dooi 
meeting with his woikers and did not 
want to go to a meeting where there 
were too manv people But the fact 
remains that like Prime Minister 
Rajiv (jandhi, who has become mac 
cessible because of the security iing 
around him, Amitabh Bachchan too 
IS unable to shake hands with must of 
his voters The onlookers and bvstan 
ders around him, struck by his star 
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image, have managed to shoo away 
the real man needed by Amitabh 
today: The person who actually has 
a vole. 

Some say that even the pro- 
Amitabh wave in the city, which 
apart from youngsters has affected 
the women too, can be curbed if 
theie is a lumour that on polling day 
there could he trouble. Already Alla- 
luihad has been witnessing the mad¬ 


dening crowds which encircle Ami¬ 
tabh and they will readily btdieve 
anything that is fed through the 
rumour mill. 

Amitabh’s film popularity and his 
being a newcomei in politics has 
created yet anotliei problem: most 
Congress(l) woikers ate keen to be 
seen around him. That means that 
while his fans are not fanning out to 
the voteis, the candidate, new to 


‘My Screen Image is False’ 

Ajnitabh Bachclian told Sonpay 


0 : As a candidate from Allahabad 
with no political background, 
what do you feel about non¬ 
politicians challenging people who 
have grown up in a tradition of 
political struggle? 

A: The decision to put me up as a 
candidate was taken by the party 
(Coiigre.ss-I). This <]uestion should 
be answered by the party, not Ijv 
any individual. 

Q: What exactly do you stand for? 
A: For a united, integrated and 
secular India. 

Q: What are your perceptions of 
the economic issues that face this 
country? 

A; (Pauses quizzically) We’d 
rather not talk about that now. 
Pfiliaps, latei.. 

Q: You have been admitting in 
your election speeches that your 
screen hero image is a false one. Do 
you believe that on the ha.sis of 
your popularity as a film hero you 
are entitled to become a people’s 
represeii ra ti ve ? 

A: When I say that the screen 
image is a false image I mean that I 
am not myself on the .screen. If is a 
world of make-believe. 

Q: True, but that is precisely the 
image that has made you populai. 

A: I am trying to tell them (the 
people) that on the scieen I act but 
that there is something different in 
me. 

Q: What have you to say about 
public sympathy for the Congres- 
s(l) iollowing Mrs Candhi’s assas¬ 
sination? 

A; The sympathy factor is now 
slowly being overpowered by the 
fact that Mr Clandhi’s personality 
and personal credibility is emerg¬ 
ing steadily. 

Q- Do you agree that sympathy 
and grief over Mrs Gandhi’s assas¬ 
sination is not a good enough 
rcatgiii to vote a party to power? 
A; We are not saying that people 


should be in grief. All we are saying 
is that this country had a veiy good 
Prime Minister who had done a lot 
of work and that we should pledge 
ourselves to complete that work. 

<^: Do von stand by the philoso¬ 
phy of the film Jmiiiilaab? 

A: Let us not talk about that. 
That was a world of make-believe^ 

Q- Have you decided to give up 
acting in films? 

A- No. I think this wa,s a mis¬ 
understanding that arose from a 
recent pi ess conference 1 held. 
Someone asked me how I lould 
serve the nation if I did not give up 
lilms. 1 said that even if I was 
wot king in two films, 1 could still 
find other ways of serving the na 
tion. Pven if 1 lose (the elections) 
perhaps. I’ll go in for charitv, for 
iiisiance. But in chanty you never 
know where the funds go. We are 
enticed by the cause. What happens 
is that the organisation members 
make money and go away but I can 
still do woik that will help the 
nation. ( Pauses) And as 1 go around 
in the villages 1 see the immense 
poveity; certain sections of our 
couiitiy are so backwaid, I really 
feel depressed and iiiiapahle. And I 
really maivel at how some of our 
leadcis have... 

Q: Although both Mi Bahuguna 
and you have been connected with 
Allahabad, it is said that he has 
done much more for this consti¬ 
tuency that you have. What do you 
.say? 

A: I can’t say anything because I 
haven’t had the opportunity to do 
anything for the place whereas he 
has. 

Q: How do you assess your 
chances? • 

A: I am not too concerned about 
my chances. I only want to do my 
work to the best of my ability. 
IntervfmwMl by Nlrma! MItrm 



politics, is impressed with the “ex¬ 
tras” who mill around him. 

A mitabh Bachchan’s campaign 
manager is his younger brother, 
Ajitabh, alias Bunty. For the Con¬ 
gressmen milling around the Circuit 
House in Allahabad, the latest poli¬ 
tical password is “Buntyjee.” Soft- 
spoken Ajitabh is an effective public 
relations man. While he is avoiding 
visitors, maintaining a high political 
profile, surrounded by mini.steis and 
lecently-acquired surrogates, he has 
<1 good netwoik of people in the 
con idol s of the Circuit House who 
keep him informed if^ediamen are 
aiDuiid. For, he screens his visitors 
and is sweet to the mediamen. That is 
ail—no appointments with either 
Amitabh or his wife, Jaya, are forth¬ 
coming. Ajitabh has learnt the art of 
keeping people at bay from the film- 
world. The entry of Amitabh has 
been bad enough for the local senior 
leaders and Ajitabh’s overlordship 
too is resented. 

Jaya Bhadui i is chipping in her bit 
by door-to-door campaigning. Apart 
from women voters, her target is the 
substantial Bengali vote in Allaha¬ 
bad. As many as four corporation 
wards have tiadiiionally returned | 
Bengali corporatois in the city. But in 
this too, Bahuguna has an advantage. 

Ills ancestors were from Burdwan 
district ol Bengal, who shifted to the 
Carhwul Himalayas two hundred 
years ago. Apart from Amitabh’s im¬ 
age, Java’s charm, therefore, has to 
1)0 overstretched. 

The salient part of the Allahabad 
seat IS that it is basically a rural 
constituency: only Allahabad (North) 
is a totally urban Assembly segment. 
Allahabad (South) has the villages of 
tians-Yamuna Naini in it. Karchha- 
na, Meja and Mara are totally rural 
segments. Four of the five local 
MLAs are with the Congress(I): 
Ashok Bajpai (Allahabad-NorthhSat- \ 
ish Jaiswal (Allahabad-South), Rama 
Kaiit Mishra (Bara) and Visran Das » 
(Meja). The only opposition MLA, 
Keoti Raman Singh (Karchhana) is 
with the Janata Party and after ini¬ 
tial wavering (in which he even con¬ 
templated joining the Congress-I), he 
has extended his support to Bahugu¬ 
na. Such was the enthusiasm in the 
DMKP camp in getting the Janata 
MLA’s support that Bahuguna’s men 
organised a grand press conference 
and made Reoti Raman Singh 
address it. Reoti Raman Singh is a 
former minister and apart from Kar¬ 
chhana, wields influence in the other 
rural segments'^as well. His decision 
to join Bahuguna laid at rest all' 
doubts about the outcome of th^ 
election. 
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Jy Reoti Raman Singh coaid have 
IILI een on the Congress! I) side, but for 
nhe mismanagement by the political 
-'manager of the party, Arun Nehru, 
the AICC(I) general secretary In 
itially, the Congress! I) had planned 
to get him on its side and 2 Novem 
ber, which was slated foi Mrs Gan 
dhi’s visit to Allahabad, had been set 
as the target date After her death, 
the move was revived through Reoti 
Raman Singh’s cousin, S P N Singh 
On 17 November Reoti Raman Singh 
had gone to Dclh and there he met 
1 the UPCC!I) piesideiit Vishvsanath 
iPratap Singh at the lesidencc of 
union deputy minister, P A Sangina 
Reoti Raman Singh had only one 
condition he wanted an assurance 
that he will be given the Kaichhana 
seat in future and that his arch iival 
in local politics, K P Fiwari !the 
sitting MP who was denied the seat 
to accommodate Amitabh Bachchan 
will be curbed The denial of the 
ticket to Tiwari may have pleased 
him, bur the day Amitabh Bachchan 
filed his nomination, Iiwari was 
made a minister without poitfolio in 
Lucknow I he only chaige that 
liwaii has been given is to ensure 
Amitabh Bachchan’s victory If theie 
‘IS any proof required tor misuse of 
official machinery then the very 
mention of liwari, “the minister on 
mustei role”, would suffice 
With Iiwaii becoming a minister, 
Reoti Raman Singh decided to stick 
to the opposition side Hetooksome 
tune to decide whcthei he should 
support Bahuguna oi leinain inactive 
!the Janata Paity has no candidate 
heie) Aftei gauging the populai 
mood, Reoti Raman Singh decided 
on 3 December—a wick after the 
nomination—to consolidate Bahugu 
na’s chances 

J awdhailalNehru lepiesented Alla 
habad in the Lok Sabha fiom 19S2 
I to 1957 His margin ot victory in his 
■hometown was around 1(),()00 votes 
fwhich was not attractive enough tor 
him to stick to this seat So, m 1957, 
he shifted to neighbouimg Phulpui, 
a rural constituency In 1957 and 
1962, Lai Bahadur Shastii won fiom 
Allahabad In 1967, Shastri’s son, 
Harikishen Shastri !who is now con 
testing fiom Fatehpur) won and m 
1971 Bahuguna went to the Lok 
Sabha from Allahabad He shifted to 
state politics in 1974 and became the 
chief minister of UP In the byelec 
non which was caused by Bahuguna 
becoming the CM, the Congress put 
up S C Khare, a political light 
weight, whose only claim to fame was 
that he was Mrs Gandhi’s lawyer He 
to the Bharatiya Lok Dal’s Janes- 
Mishia In 1977 Vishwanath 


I Piatap Singh was put up by the 
Congress, he lost to Janeshwai Mis 
hra !Janatd Paity) Vishwanath Pr.i 
tap Singh IS the scion of the local 
ruling family of Manda He won the 
seat in 1980 but after he shifttd to 
Lucknow as chief minisiei, KP 
Tiwaii won the bvelectioii Amitabh 
Bachchan, theietoie, is tiving to icp 
resent a seat which has been held bv 
politiial heavyweights thus fai 
Allahabad has aiuiind two lakh 
backward caste voteis (Yadavs Kui 
mis, Mavuryas, Kushwahas) A laige 
peicciitage—80 pei cent of this 
vote may go to Bahuguna with his 
DMKP label Bhoomihais have 
30,000 votes Rcoti Raman Singh is a 
leader of this community Heu too 
onlv a small section would vote foi 
Amitabh Bachchan Of the 1 5 lakh 
Brahmins, Bahuguna’s caste appr al 
may woik bettei than Amitabh s 
filmstar image Amitabh’s own caste 
the Kayasthas have 50,000 votes who 
would be attracted by him Ot the 1 5 
lakh Hariians who are tiaditioiial 
Congiess voters, a dent may be made 
if Babu |ag|ivan Ram addresses a 
meeting in the city Mote than a 
lakh strong Muslim electoiate i*- be 







Bahuguna addresses a ni< i ling 


I holden to Bahuguna Apart from poll* 
tical factors, caste factois also seem 
to be in Bahuguna’s favour 
Infighting will be the bane of the 
Coiigiessfl) campaign in Allahabad 
As elsewhere mote than 100 new 
Mahindia jeeps have come here But 
these tec ps i annot negotiate the nar 
low “g.i/iis (bylanes)’ of Allahabad 
town Ihi'V can be efftctive on the 
luial dust Hacks but Amitabh Bach 
chan’s absence on the loads will not 
lake the leeps theie Against the 100 
n eps ot Amitabh Bachchan, theie 
aic 300 DMKP jetps with Rahugiiiia 
llicv aic being moie cttectively 
used Df the foui local lulmg paity 
MI As oiu ot them Ashok Baipai, is 
mou busv in Ins mollu i s!AICLfl) 
gcncial secict.iiv R,i|cndia Kumari 
Baijiai) laiiipaign at Sitajiur His 
wile Raiiiana of com sc is looking 
aftci I,iya Bhadiiii But clfectivelv, 
the Baipai tc.im is missing tioin the 
Allahabad campaign 

This IS not to sav that despite all 
his glamour, Amitabh Bachchan will 
fan badly He is the candidate of tlu 
Congiess(l) winch will by itself fetch 
votes Victoiv loi him howcvci docs 
not stem a ceitainty, but a lough 
tight IS ahead foi Bahuguna Bahugu 
na’s mam plank is that he is .i 
politic.in as compaiod to the filmstai 
Aniit ibh Bachchan Ills baiineis 
loudly proclaim, “P/Jv.rg Aa vogdan 
B/iaitiva Kainiti meui iiia/ian /i.ii, 
Apiit sad lit <k s/i ki> sa/i; dis/jj di 
Lok Sa/dia p/a;aiaiifia Aa nuindii 
hdi~Lhiinnt faiisii.iA anu/i/i.uj 
Aus/ia/ />/.ig.if/sh( I / rashtina /leta 
llem\jti t^dinldn Bahugu/ia Ao hi 
mi kdikjton ko iidhin (Piavag has 
made gieat contiibutioiis to the ii i 
non You h.ivc alwavs shown the 
right diiectioii to the* nation, the lok 
Sabha is the temple ot demuciacv 
fleet social worker, expeiitnced 
able, piogiesive national leadci 
H N Bahuguna and not a film 
actoi)” This chaiade against Ann 
tabh Bachchan has cieated political 
humout loimei chief rninistti C B 
Gupta had nicknamed Bahuguna 
Natwailal fNatwarlal was an intei 
statecheat, who opetated in UP and 
MP His moves weie so unpitdict 
able that he even managed to got out 
of tail bv impel sonating Since the 
I ifties, “Natwailal’ in Ul’ and MP 
has become a synonym for a slippeiy 
person ) While Bahuguna is called 
“Natwailal,” Amitabh has been the 
hero of a film. Mi Ndtwdildl People 
in Allahabad say that the fight is 
between the political Natwarlal and 
the Natwarlal of films The outcome 
can be unpredictable espetiaJU 
when two ‘ Natwailals” ate around 

Shubhabnia Bhattaehaiya, AHahabad 
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An Actor Comes to Town 


‘Mujhe pyar do’ might not be translated into votes in Allahabad 


E ntering Allahabad is like 
walking into a slapstick com 
edv show I he an is alive with 
the sound of Amitabh Bach 
chan “Mtiihe p\ar do, pvai do, mu 
}he pvar do " booms the love 
sodden voice of India’s celluloid hero 
tiom the loudspeakeis in the middle 
of the Mam Chowk on Mahatma 
Candhi Road “Give me love, give me 
love ” might not easilv translate into 
‘ give me votes' in this city which 
pi ides Itself on having piodiiced 
tliice Piime Ministers Jawahailal 
Nchiti (even he had to go next door 
to Phulpur foi the 19S7 Lok Sabha 
I lections), 1 al Bahadui Shastn and 
Indiia Gandhi One could even add 
Ram Gandhi since the Nehru family 
belongs to Allahabad 

I he posters aie hallucinating On 
thi walls in the same Chowk are 
some gieeniimmed DMKP posters 
with Rahuguna declaiing himself to 
be no ka/aAar (artist) Some of these 
have been pasted over with film 
posteis starring Dharniendra, with a 
nasty rifle pointed at the bespecia 
cled face of Bahuguna 

Amitabh Bachchan’s name is heard 
all day At the hotel, almost every 
bellboy punctuates each sentence 
with Amitabh The bellboy whose 
father woiks at the Ciicuit House 
wheie Bachchan and his cntouiage 
aie ensconced is the local expert on 
the stai tuined politician The eyes 
of the bellboy’s audience grow laige 
with wonder as he describes how 
Amitabh Bachchan takes a dip at 4 
am every moining in the sa/igam, 
sanctifies himself iuithei by doing 
puid at the Hanuman ki muitt and 
then sets oft on his tom of the 
villages, a tilak on his foiehead He 
leturns to the Circuit House late at 
night Thus are legends botn I he 
tale was proved a fantasy latei by 
Amitabh Bachchan’s brothei, Ajitab, 
who told us “You ate going to heai a 
lot of tumours heie ” 

The star struck Congress(I) work 
CIS have been mote interested in 
seeing the star or in being seen bv 
him The nutv gritty of electioneer 
ing like putting up hoardings and 
postet s in Allahabad does not appeal 
to them To be fair to them not many 
Congiessfl) posteis have ariived on 
time But then Amitabh Bachchan 
does not need posters to make the 
people of Allahabad aware of him 


Ihetc aie many little imitation Ami 
tabli Bachchans in this city The 
Amitabh haircut is still in fashion, 
additional pi oof of which is the many 
hail cutting saloons with photo 
giaphs or paintings on their doors 
Noi aie the tailors left behind in 
exploiting the Amitabh Bachchan 
tiadcmaik 

Amitabh Bachchan may have been 
exorcised from Doordarshan but the 
Bachchan fever which has spread in 
Allahabad has shown few signs of 
abating The fever was at a pitch 


when he filed his nomination papers 
on 27 Novembei Giils ihiew then 
tfuparras on the gioiind where the 
celluloid god had passed ‘One dar 
shall of Amitabh Bachchan and we 
will see swaiag (heaven);’ veiled one 
of the young swooning gills Not that' 
Amitabh has pionilsed the people of 
Allahabad the heavens no false 
piomises IS the lefiain in the stai’s 
speeches All he does piomise is that 
he has the eai of his fiiend, the 
Piime Minister 

1 he irony is that Bachchan is 
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1 living haid to discard his superstar 
. supeiman image But the people will 
not easily foiget the Amitahh ot the 
scieen, who played out many of the 
common man’s fantasies on the 
scieen Nor will Bahuguna let them 
In a city like Allahabad, wheie the 
villageis in the thiee constituencies 
aie also politically conscious stai 
dom does not cut much ice Even the 
city’s youth infected by the Amitabh 
Bachchan epidemic say they will not 


vote for Amitabh because he is a 
filmstai 

And so Amitabh Bachchan keeps 
trying On S Dccembei in Nibhi vil 
lage in the Bara constituency across 
the Yamuna bridge (not too far fiom 
the famous Naini lail where Pandit 
Nehiu spent some years) Bachchan 
tells the villageis that what they are 
seeing is the “real” Amitabh Bach 
chan “The loop (chaiacter) on 
screen was false Those clothes were 


false, the woids were not mine I 
have left my false toop in Bombay 
Now I am back where 1 was bor« 
n you are my bi others and sisteis 
We played on the same mitti (ear 
th) our /anam (birth) was from the 
same mirti he says ” Both Bahuguna 
and Bachchan are prodigal sons and 
both tiy to prove how they are the 
real sons of the soil Bahuguna is 
rctuining to the city after 14 years 
He contested from I ucknow and 
Garhwal and Amitabh Bachchan is 
leturning aftei neaily 28 vears 

1 o sliow iiist how lai he has left itu 
wot Id of tinsel and glittei behind 
him, Amitabh Bachchan in what 
must be his most ditficult roh ytr 
tries to keep emotion out of his \ oict 
The delivery of his lines aie almost to 
the point ol being flat The fiie s< etn 
to have gone out of the angiv young 
man’scalm 1 Ins was the voice whu li 
once made the walls of cinema hall I 
reverberate when he bioki downtli 
dewars ot class and the /anntis ot 
bonded poverty 

Amitabh Baclulian his also too 
out of his wiv to blend hmisi I c • i 
the masses His haii diijis with il 
The datk gl.issts are inissini cv i 
though the midwintii glau ol loi . 
sun in Allahabad is concidci >ii\ 
harsh He weais the maiidiioty kui i 
tdpy/ama But tlieic too iluic is » 
touch of class rhfc shawl i di i(/i I ^ 
diagonally across the c he St Ihtooh . 
awkwaid note is the loieign luiuiini ' 
shoes peeping out from uiidt i tia i 
pv/amas Mi Bachchan ippeais lo ht 
imitating Ins Piime Minisui fturul 
for the shoes appeal to be ol ih. 
same make 

But tiv as hard as Amitibh Bull , 
chan might tiu wily Mi Bahuguna 
will not allow him to shed his nnsi 1 | 
past In his siaiiy wake the istuii | 
politician closelv follows spoutuu i 
witticisms like h/n I luii st i i A. i nii | 
kItiJan /aie /lai tint ina i i„ar m il 
game is all about sctvici hui tin \ 
have biouglit a pldvt 1 tionitlu wu Id 
ot cinema) ” The DMKP b miu t s t 
almost the same thing Bihuguni i 
pictured with the snow cl id inoim 
tains in the hackgiuund Ihe c ipti ui > 
says he is the leal lu 11 not > h'nu 
kalakat ' Incidentally the tout Am | 
labh blockbusters being scut m d in 
Allahabad have come is m i nihii 
rassment toi the C ongitssdi In t u 
they aie not quite the best loi a cit in | 
riera image They ate / in uis S/i u 
,ihi and Nisteb onK the 1 nmli 
f)e s/i Pii n I in wtinh ht plus rh 
lolc ol d ticcdoni t gill I •■mts \tni 
tahh s lie IV 1 lit 

Ihe 11 \ als h uc In m In n ii 
stconels foi iht duel \nMl ihli B 
chan has an cftcciiie < arniiaij. lu i | 
his wile layaBhciduii who With hi i I 
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(idlf giggle, Guddi smile has warmed 
many Allahabad! hearts. The thrust 
•it tier speeches like that of her 
iuisband is that thev are all new to 
'he political Ramc. All they can 
pledfie IS their earnest desire to do 
I something for the people. The couple 
'dy that thev will move house to 
Mlahdbad, adding substance to the 
I iimour circulating in Allahabad that 
I he Bachchans have bought two bun- 
■tdlows in the city. Although Jaya 
lihaduri has, thus far, limited her 
electioneering to visiting colleges 
md meeting people in houses, with a 
lew padayatras thrown in, she could 
Help bring in the considerable num¬ 
ber of Bengali votes in the city. An 
lid Bengali gentleman who has been 
.< confirmed socialist for 20 years has 
decided to vote for Mr Bachchan 
because of his petite Bengali wife. 

Mr Bahuguna is not short of 
.immunition either. There were 
-liong rumours in the municipal mar¬ 
ket, as well ds in the Coffee House, 

I hat Mr Bahuguna would ask' 
Kujesh Khanna and Dev Anand to 
campaign for him. The Municipal 
VIdiket gossip also has it that Dilip 
Kumar, the giant of the screen who 
.tole some of the angry young man’s 
i luinder in Shakti might take a trip to 
Allahabad to help Mr Bahuguna. The 
rnuqabala might just take place with- 
lut the clash of fists—unlike in the 
movies. 

Amitabh Bachchan’s glamour is in 
I act, working against him. While his 
tragile health prevents him from 
going to the villages off the metalled 
roads, his popularity prevents him 
from going into the interior of the 
cip^. His inaccessibility, therefore, 
might prove to be a big handicap in' 
the city where egos are exceptionally 
big. (Interestingly enough, while 
friend Rajiv Gandhi’s “security 
problem” separates him from the 
masses, Amitabh Bachchan’s prob¬ 
lem does much the same.) Says Gita 
Devi, a Con^ess(I) supporter and 
Allahabad university leader; “Either 
Mr Bachchan or his wife will have to 
personally meet a lot of people...The 
people of Allahabad, whether they 
are rickshawwallas or professors or 
lawyers hold themselves in great 
self-esteem..." 

Allahabad was after all the politic¬ 
al capital of the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces until 1923. Its universities 
have produced stars on the political 
firmament. The freedom movement 
had an important centre in this 
proud but backward city. Continues 
Gita Devi : “In a drawing room 
situation, we will wait for Mr Bach- 
chan to turn his face to us. We will 
not approach him...” But there are 
those who flock to him. However, j 


they are mostly teenagers jn the city. 
Voung men in the rural areas do 
swarm his meetings. But if they do 
vote for him, it will not be for 
Amitabh Bachchan the filmstar but 
it will be a vote for youth, for the 
Congress(I) and for the man who has 
the ear of the Prime Minister. 

The madness of the city is mostly 
visible in the Circuit House and in 
the busy sections in the bazaar. Even 
Lokenath Market, often considered a 
hangout for supporters of the opposi¬ 
tion, is in the grip of the Bachchan 
fever. Sukkhu Lai, a chatwaliah who 
sits on Zero Road is very clear why 
he will vote for the filmstar. His sons 
have convinced him that “Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi is not from here, but Amitabh is. 
He is saying the right things; he will 
build a future for young men.” When 
asked how an actor could be the 
right choice in a city of Prime Minis¬ 
ters, Sukkhu Lai says; “Why not? His 
father is educated. He was Jawharlal 
Nehru’s friend. Amitabh is the son of 
the soil... Moreover, he has so much 
money that he does not need to make 
any more.” 

Many young men in the bazaar 
appeared to have the same views. 
ITiey wanted to give their hero a 
chance. Mr Bachchan might also re¬ 
ceive a large number of votes from 
the female population. Spys Anwar- 
ullah Khan, proprietor of Khitabis- 
tan, the publishing house which first 
printed Nehru’s books; “Women 
from the age of 12 to 55 years are 
going to vote for Amitabh... I know a 
55-year-old woman from a conserva¬ 
tive Muslim family who says that ’ill 


or not’ she will go to the booth and 
vote for Amitabh...” 

It might not be the same for rural 
women. There are no cinema halls 
which can sway the votes. Says an 
indifferent Phula, whom we met a 
little before Amitabh’s visit to Nibhi. 
“Let us earn our five paise for the 
children. What is the matlab (mean¬ 
ing) of this meeting for us...” It is not 
really very different with the men in 
the rural constituencies. The men at 
the tea shop in Ghorpur at seven in 
the morning are quite unaware ab¬ 
out filmstars; “It has nothing to do 
with films, the entire issue is the 
Congress versus the DMKP. When 
Mr Bahuguna passed by here on 4 
December, there were 10 gates set 
up for him.” 

The people in Karma Bazaar, off 
the metalled road are even more 
blunt: “We will welcome people 
from whatever party they represent. 
Dusii party ka baaja band kar de- 
agey (we will not mention the name 
of the other party). But when it 
comes to voting, it is another matter: 
there is no filmi duniya here..." 

Mr Bahuguna is also, one must 
add, talented in matters histrionic. 
But he has to prove first that he is a 
Son of the soil even though he left 
Allahabad in 1971 for Lucknow and 
Garhwal. Mr Bahuguna’s style is to 
suddenly recognise old political 
workers in tlje audience. He calls out 
to them by name and mentions the : 
names of some of their associated, j 
That immediately dispels the mynJ 
that he is an outsider. 'h 

Madhu Ml, AKahahad 
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AAADRAS SOUTH 

A Politician and a Danseuse 


Will the voters dance to Vyjayanthimaia’s tune? 


I t is ie«rtainly not gping to be a 
cakewalk for danseuse Vyjayanthi* 
mala. The former Hindi filmactress 
and Bharatanatyam exponent is con¬ 
testing on the Congress(I) ticket 
from the most prestigious Lok Sabha 
seat (Madras South) in Tamil Nadu. 
Ironically, any Congress(I) candidate 
should have found this seat a walkov¬ 
er as it is one of the new Congress(I) 
bastions in the state. Vyjayanthimala 
was undoubtedly a wrong choice for 
this seat. Had she been given a ticket 


from elsewhere in the state she could 
have won easily. Likewise had it 
been any other prominent local 
candidate. Madras South would easi¬ 
ly have fallen into the lap of the 
(3ongress(I). 

The battle between Vyjayanthima¬ 
la supported by the AIADMK, and 
Era Sezhiyan, state Janata Party 
president supported by the OMK-led 
opposition front that includes the 
two communist parties for the Mad¬ 



ras South seat will be the most iH" 
teresting contest in the state. The' 
constituency has earlier sent emi-' 
nent persons like C.N. Annadurai 
(DMK founder-leader) and R. Venk- 
ataraman (vice lU'esidiMit) to the Ptur- 
liament. A strange paradox is what 
threatens Vyjayanthimala’S chances. ■ 
While she is well-known all over the 
country particularly Bombay, she 
does not command much popularity 
in Tamil Nadu. People remember 
vaguely that she was a filmactress 
who continues to dance. A small 
incident illustrates the electorate's 
ignorance regarding Vyjayanthima¬ 
la. On 30 November she addressed » 
thinly-attended public meeting in 
her constituency. A listener standing 
next to this correspondent wondered 
aloud how old Vyjayanthimala was. 
He felt she was 30. A middle-a|ed 
lady standing next to him replied 
sarcastically: “If she is 30,1 am two 
years old. Vhien I was a small girl she 
had begun acting. Now I am a grand 
mother.” And there ensued a debate 
on her age and the extempore de 
bators concluded that the star musf 
be between 50 and 60 years old. Hei 
age is supposed to be SO. 

Vyjayan^imala lacks the “curios¬ 
ity value” that an actress like Jayala- 
litha has. The latter was very much a . 
part of the Tamil ethos having acted 
in over 100 Tamil films- More than 
anything else, people flock to see 
what MGR could have found in her. 
While Vyjayanthimala despite her 
age is more attractive than Jayala- 
litha, she lacks the latter’s aura of 
glamour. 

Despite having the Congress(I) and \ 
the AIADMK's machinery at her dis- 
posal, the crowds at Vyjayanthima- 
la’s public meeting were far from,, 
impressive. She literally has to bring 
the crowds with her and she travels 
around with a sizable entourage. Ab- 
out a 100 yards from the venue of the - 
public meetings, the star-politician, 
gets out of her Matador van and', 
moves on to the dais. This is a blatant 
attempt to give the impression thah^i 
she is one of the masses and h*S hb' 
reservations about walking tlwoii gh f i 
the slush. What Vyjayanthinula tries: * 
to live down is her wealtlj., At every?: 
stage, she deliberately tries to bzid|» ’ 
this gulf. For instance, she alwa^. i 
wears ordinary, crumpled cotton : 






saris and she clutches a shawl which 
,1 is draped tightly around her. 
r : Flashing a brilliant smile and fold- 
iiig her hands in a humble namaste, 
'1; f Vyjayanthimala gets onto the 
|;:i podium usually accompanied by 
ly Cither her mother, or husband Dr 
‘C' Kali, who has shed his white safari 
. suits to sport khadi kurta-dhod and 
: | an orange and green bordered white 
! atigavasfram (shawl). Once she stafts 
speaking, .she puts on an act. She 
! speaks with conviction but the 
crowds do not respond with enthu- 
y,, siasm. That is because the content of 
her speech is plebian. She has confi- 
y?' dence but is not a very good orator. 

This is because she is not too fluent 
^ in Tamil. As soon as her speech 

^ 1 . leache.s a high pitch she stumbles or 
siutiers over a word. 

Vyjayanthimala keeps her 
speeches short, stressing just two or 
?*; three points. “Mrs Gandhi had 
strived to provide a better life to the 
* weaker sections. Only Mr Rajiv Gan- 
‘dhi can continue to implement her 
','J, policies. I appeal to you to streng- 
'J then Rajiv’s hand in solving the 
t multifarious problemsthat beset the 
nation. Only he can solve these prob¬ 
lems. Only he can keep the country 
Strang and united. I appeal to the 
Vtiters to vote for the Congress(I) 
candidates for the Lok Sabha and 
AIADMK for the Assembly const!- 
tiu-ncios 1 promise to dedicate my- 
iJT sell to tlie upliftinent of the poor and 
.y downtrodden.” Other speakers with 
her. point oui how only by sending 
i‘‘ eminent persons like R. Venkatara- 
mail and V-. jayanthimala to the Par- 
y liument could the state rise in 
e.steem. The whole nation knows Vy- 
’ jayanthimala, the speaker says, and 
she could, therefore, effectively 
^ highlight the problems of the people 
of Tamil Nadu. The speaker also 
'1 pokes fun at Karunanidhi for sup- 
pcii tiitg the Janata candidate when it 
. was he who, in 1979, had urged Mrs 
i; Gandhi to take over to put an end to 
„'i the “Janata buffoonery" at the 
i ceiuie. 

' A preliminary survey conducted by 
this correspondent in the Madras 
South constituency revealed that Vy- 
jayanthimala's candidature has been 
received with hostility. Most of those 
who were asked, feel she does not 
.deserve to contest from the consti¬ 
tuency. They feel that the value of 
the prestigious seat has been de¬ 
graded by giving it to a filmactress 
l and nut to an experienced political 
'^worker. Vyjayanthimala had always 
’ distanced her.self from the public 
and now the electorate finds is diffi¬ 
cult to establish a rapport with her. 
Many of them said they would vote 
for her because they were either 



Vyjayanthimala with her husband Dr Bali 

Congress(I) or AIADMK supporters. 
But they made it clear that they 
would have been happier had the 
seat been given to someone else. This 
resentment is much stronger in sec¬ 
tions of the TNCC(I) which feel that 
the rightful claims of Mrs Sarojini 
Varadappan haw been overlooked 
purely because Vyjayanthimala has 
direct access to Rajiv Gandhi. Mrs 
Varadappan is the daughter of the 
former Congress chief minister M. 
Bhaktavatsalam and has led an ac¬ 
tive political life. She is, at present, 
the sheriff of Madras. Vyjayanthima- 
la’s candidature has evoked such a 
lot of hostility from the TNCC(I) and 
from the electorate that the Congres- 
s(I) can no longer be certain of 
winning the seat. The star, therefore, 
has to contend with the problemofa 
recalcitrant party cadre. And, it is 
doubtful whether the Sivaji Man- 
rams, which is the backbone of the 






Era Sezhiyan: seasoned campaigner 


Congress(I), will work wholeheartei 
ly for her because Sivaji Ganesa 
had supported the candidature < 
Mrs Varadappan. 

A part from the committe 
AIADMK and Congress(I) su] 
porters, there is a large group t 
voters who disapprove of the star 
candidature. If the Janata and th 
DMKareabletoeffectively swing th 
group to their side, Mr Era Sezhiya 
has a good chance of winning th 
seat. OMK president Karunanidl 
who on 3 December campaigned fc 
Mr Sezhiyan as well as for the DM] 
candidates for Assembly segments ( 
Madras South attracted larg 
crowds, who despite the rain chose t 
stay on to hear him speak. Karum 
nidhi is at his best when it comes t 
sarcasm and ridicule. His lampooi 
ing of Vyjayanthimala elicite 
thunderous applause from the crowt 
Said he: “Sezhiyan cannot sing. H 
cannot act. He cannot dance aroun 
trees. But these ‘qualities’ are nc 
required for Parliament.” Karunt 
nidhi went on to say that others coul 
rely upon a bevy of glamourous filn 
stars to come from Bombay to entei 
tain and woo the voters. “Poo 
Sezhiyan” has only himself and Kan 
nanidhi—no paragons of beauty—t 
canvass for votes. 

But Sezhiyan has to face an uphil 
task because the constituency has n< 
Janata Party sympathisers. He has t 
rely entirely on the DMK votebank 
To add to this, there is hardly < 
Janata Party cadre worth the name 
Again, Sezhiyan has to rely on thi 
DMK cadre more than his own ti 
sustain the campaign and to get th< 
DMK sympathisers to cast thei 
votes. Perhaps in normal circumst 
ances Sezhiyan could have fully trut 
teed the DMK oadre. Not so today 
The ambivalent relationship be 
tween the two parties— forging ties 
then breaking it and then making uj 
again—has. soured the relations be 
tween the two. The DMK cadre is no 
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‘MGR Has a Great Role to Play in my Election’ 


a : There is a lot of controversy 
about how you managed to 
wrangle the most prestigious Mad¬ 
ras south Lok Sabha seat in Tamil 
Nadu. 

A' This is absolutely wrong. I did 
not do things like going to Delhi 
and try to pull strings and all that 
soit of thing. It is for the high 
command to decide on such things. 
When the high command suggested 
It (the idea of contesting the seat) 
to me, 1 said okay. That’s all. I am 
not guilty of any manipulations and 
machinations. 

Q: The high command is a vague 
term. Someone must have specifi¬ 
cally suggested your candidature. 
Was It Rajiv Gandhi? 

A: Yes, it is our Prime Minister. 
Rajivji suggested it to me and I left 
it to him You see what happened 
was that he had come on a flying 
visit to Madras to see the cyclone 
victims. He called me and I met him 
at the Raj Bhavan. He asked me 
whethei I’d like to contest from 
Madras south. I did not say yes or 
no. 1 said it was entirely up to him 
and whatever he asked me to Ao I’d 
do willingly. 

Q: Do you have a special rapport 
with Mr Gandhi? 

A My association with the Nehru 
family dates back to the time of 
Pandit Nehru but I don’t think it 
was only because of that associa¬ 
tion that Rajivji chose me. As you 
know he has himself put out a 
statement why I was selected. 

Q: What do you have to say to the 
fact that there is a lot of resentment 
within the TNCC(l) against you for 
having bagged the most prestigious 
Lok Sabha seat in Tamil Nadu? 

A: I don’t know why they should 
have this resentment. It’s probably 
because everyone was trying so 


Vyjayanthimala told Sunday 

hard for it. I have never sought any 
position, I have never nurtured any 
ambitions of contesting from this 
Lok Sabha seat. Until I was asked I 
didn’t even have an idea that I 
would contest from here. 

Q: There is a feeling, which is 
there even in a section of the 
TNCC(I), that Sarojini Varadap- 
pan, sheriff of Madras, would have 
made a better candidate from Mad¬ 
ras south. 

A; There are sections that say a 
lot of things. I cannot comment on 
that. I can only say that whatever I 
have been asked to do I will do to 
the best of my ability. 

Q: There are a host of reasons 
why it is felt that you are a wrong 
choice for Madras south. For one 
thing, your film background. The 
Congress(I) has literally swallowed 
its words because one cannot easily 
forget the tirade it launched 
against NTR and MGR at one time, 
asserting that these star-politicians 
were ruining politics. 

A: I think Rajivji himself has 
explained this point. He asked why 
film people should be discrimin¬ 
ated against in politics. Persons 
could be selected from any profes¬ 
sion; so why not from the film 
industry. 

Q: No doubt, but it was the Con- 
gress(I) which said that filmstars 
should not be encouraged to enter 
politics. 

A: Well in my case, I must point 
out that I have left films long ago. 1 
believe when Mrs Gandhi was 
asked about how filmstars were 
being inducted in the Congress(I), 
she pointed out that I had left films 
long ago. 

Q; Yet another reason why your 
candidature is resented is that you 
are a newcomer and yet you have 


been given the best seat. 

A: I don’t think It’s the time that 
matters—it’s not the quantity but 
the quality. I humbly say that the 
work we have done in the last eight 
months is enormous. We have gone 
to different sections of people like 
farmers, weavers, scheduled castes, 
harijans and into the slums to talk 
to the people. We have covered 20 
of the 21 districts. We have been 
working very systematically and 
methodically. We have put in really 
serious, solid work. So it’s not the 
duration of membership that mat¬ 
ters. One can be in the party for ten 
years and not do anything worth¬ 
while. 

Q: You have a very interesting 
opponent: Eta Sezhiyan, the state 
Janata Party president. How do you 
assess his chances? 

A; I have heard a lot about him. He 
is very experienced and has done a 
lot for the party. As to the outcome 
of the elections we’ll have to wait 
and see. 

Q: 1 spoke to a number of your 
constituents and those who said 
they would vote for you said that 
they would do so because of their 
loyalty to MGR. So, it would seem 
that MGR has a greater role to play 
in your election? 1 

A: MGR has a great role to play 1 
but Madam (Gandhi) has a very 
great role too. And now Rajivji has 
a greater role to play. 

Q: The Congress(J) and the 
AlADMK in Tamil Nadu are bank¬ 
ing on the sympathy vote to return 
to power. How valid do you think is 
this factor? 

A: Sympathy is very much there. 
But besides sympathy, people have 
great hopes in Rajiv Gandhi. 

Interviewed by AnHe Pretep 


very enthusiastic about the Janata 
Party. In fact, most of them would 
prefer to go to the adjacent Madras 
central and Madras north constituen¬ 
cies where the DMK candidates are 
contesting. Karunanfdhi himself is 
aware of the attitude of his partymen 
and has admonished them often. The 
countermanding of the polls in Mad¬ 
ras north constituency following the 
murder of the independent candi- 
idate C.V. Seman will certainly ease 
Sezhiyan’s worries. 

^ Lok Sabha election results of the 
constituency reveals tbar the DMK 


commands greater support than the 
AIAOMK but the Congress(I) man¬ 
ages to tilt the balance. In 1977, the 
Congre8s(I) had an alliance with the 
AlADMK and its candidate R. Venk- 
ataraman just managed to beat his 
DMK rival Murasoli Maran by a 
meagre ^5,000 votes. Karunanidhi 
had then made it a battle of prestige 
and had spared no effons to win the 
seat. While he did not succeed in 
ddEeating Venkataraman, he ensured 
that it was a close fini^ In 1980, 
when the Congressfl) had an alliance 
with the D&CK, Its candidate Venk¬ 


ataraman had a comfortable win. He 
beat his AIAOMK rival Sulochana 
Sampath, wife of E.V.K. Sampath, 
Periyar’s nephew, by a margin of 1.20 
lakh votes. In Vyjayanthimala’s case, 
the resentment against her candida¬ 
ture is offset by the support comman¬ 
ded by the AlADMK and the Con- 
gress(I). In Sezhiyan’s case, his low 
profile is offset by Karunanidhi’s 
sudden rise in popularity. Whatever 
it be, Madras South is going to be a 
keenly contested seat as both the 
groups have a lot at stake. 
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BOMBAY NORTH-WEST 


In Service of Mother India 


Sunil Unit will not find the going easy 


T ill today his most quotable 
quote has been: “I acted in 
Mother India and now I want 
to serve mother India.” Why it 
took him more than 20 years to serve 
mother India, will never be known 
because Sunil Dutt does nut give his 
audience any reasons. But he* is 
obviously not a man in a hurry to 



serve. Unlike the US President 
Ronald Reagan whom he often likes 
to cite as an example of a showbusi- 
ness personality makingjto the top in 
politics, Sunil Dutt hair yet to get 
hold of catchy phrases and good 
speeches. 

On his first padayatra through the 
Kherwadi slums on a hot sun- 
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SimH Dutt campaigning in Bombay 


drenched morning, Sunil Dutt wh(o 
talks so much about the progress and 
development made under his newly- 
acquired party, the Congress (I), 
must have received a cultural shock. 
The excreta-filled ydewalks of the 
Kherwadi slum, no metalled roads 
and the meandering lanes and 
bylanes could hardly have been what 
he expected. And, if he was sur¬ 
prised, he never mentioned it in his 
five-minute speeches at some of the 
stops he made to inaugurate his 
campaign offices. Dutt’s constituen¬ 
cy of Bombay North-West has a slum 
population of 45 per cent, and some¬ 
how he seems to be a misfit in the 
constituency. His name was earlier 
suggested for the Bombay South con¬ 
stituency, but perhaps the other Con¬ 
gress (I) hf^h command felt he could 
give a better fight to the BJP’s Ram 
Jethmalani than any of the Congress¬ 
men. Even the BJP admits that the j 
fight will be tough “but we will win 
by a hefty margin.” 

Sunil Dutt is politically innocent. 
He is completely in the hands of new 
people whom he does not know and, 
according to knowledgeable obser¬ 
vers, he is being duped. His advisers 
even tell him what to wear. For his 
first padayatra he wore his usual 
informal blue jeans and checked 
shirt. But he had hardly gone a few 
steps from of his bungalow when the 
advisers told him that his dress 
would not go down Well with the 
people. So, he went in to change and 
had problems finding a khadi outfit. 

He finally settled for an informal 
kurta, trousers and Gucci shoes. 

When he goes on his tedious 
padayatras, a truck with a Congress 
(I) flag precedes him with the 
announcement that Sunil Dutt would 
be passing that way and that the 
people should welcome him. There is 
a lot of noise and confusion and the 
children run helter-skelter, shouting 
in excitement. The women come out, 
some wanting to do aarati to him. 

In his procession, one can spy a few 
known faces of senior Congressmen 
who were bypassed by the high com¬ 
mand in favour of Sunil Dutt: men 
like Hans Bugna who have served the 
people of the area for many yeats. 
But the crowd is mostly made up pt 
riff-raffs and hangers-on. Sunil Dun 
is in the middle of the crowd; hisj 
lanky frame uying to be as yn-ii 
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nocuous as he possibly can. He looks 
shy and embarrassed. He has not 
learnt to wave to the crowds yet or do 
namastes while walking. He just 
walks through with people falling all 
over him. He stops at a decorated 
office and the organisers have a 
difficult time telling people to stand 
slill and listen so that Dutt sahab can 
speak. After a long time, silence is 
restored. Dutt is welcomed and intro¬ 
duced as a aeta. The actor-turned- 
neta then starts speaking. He say.s; 
“Friends We are here because we are 
fighting an election. It is people like 
you who will fight and if we win it 
will be because of party workers like 
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you all over the country. The coun¬ 
try’s security is at stake and it is only 
Rajiv Gandhi who can steer the na¬ 
tion through these difficult times.” 
The speech goes on for about five 
minutes. Sunil Dutt promises the 
people nothing. Perhaps, he is un¬ 
accustomed to making rash promises 
he knows he will never be able to 
fulfil. From them, he only wants their 
more precious thing; their votes. 

It is difficult at this moment to 
assess his chances. Linguistically, his 
constituency consists of .32 per cent 
Gujaratis and 40 per cent Maharash¬ 
trians. Relgionwise 17 per cent are 
Muslims, two per cent are Christians, 


*1 am a N ationalist 

Sunil Dutt told Sunday 


Q ia Mr Dutt, has the Congress 
■ brought in progress? 

A; Have you ever been to a vil¬ 
lage? I was born in one. I have seen 
the Green Revolution. Today we 
are self-sufficient in food; 15 years 
ago we used to import food. Today 
we have fertilisers and irrigation. 

Q; But most villages have not 
been developed and that is why 
there is a continuous exodus into 
the cities. There is poverty in the 
countryside and in the cities the 
abnormal growth ot slums is an 
indications of the lopsided develop¬ 
ment. Don’t you agree? 

At Who said this? The opposition 
never supports the government. 
You cannot create miracles over¬ 
night. 

Q: Why did you join the Congress 
party? 

A: I agree with the policies of the 
party and the government. Today 
you have to choose between the 
communists, the socialists or reli¬ 
gion-based parties. I do not believe 
in these isms. I am a nationalist and 
the Congress is the only nationalist 
party existing today. It is the only 
party which can bring harmony and 
unite the country. Only the Con¬ 
fess can usher in ^owth. What did 
the coalition do in 1977, besides 
putting Mrs Indira Gandhi in jail. 1 
realise there is this young fellow 
who wants to do something diffe¬ 
rent, like bringit^; in a more heal¬ 
thy atmosphere in politics. 

Q; What do you mean by a heah 
thy atmosphere? 

A: Like not throwing filth at 
people. Mrs Indira Gandlu, for inst¬ 
ance, never mentioned the names 
of her opponents. She never pin¬ 
pointed them while criticising 
them. That is stateszpanship. The 


opposition keeps abusing her' by 
name. 

Q: What is your idea of politics 
and Parliament? 

A: Somehow 1 do not understand 
why people think that it is unusual 
for mem in show business to be in 
politics. A politician is a human 
being. If a lawyer, a doctor, a 
businessman or an intellectual can 
be 111 politics, why not someone 
from the show business? Look at 
Ronald Reagan. It all depends on 
one’s bent of 
mind, what one 
thinks and feels 
about the prog¬ 
ress of the coun¬ 
try and the poli¬ 
cies of the gov¬ 
ernment. 

Q; Don’t you 
think that the 
policies of the 
government are 
based on wrong 
priorities, like 
spending crores 
of rupees on the 
Asiad when even 
basic needs of the 
people have not 
been met? 

At The Asiad was a good thing. 
We have made people aware of 
sports. A country of so many crores 
of people cannot even win one gold 
medal in the Olympics. Isn’t this 
bad? Now we criticise this and if we 
hold the Asiad, there are people 
who crhici.se that also. 

Q: What will you do in Parlia¬ 
ment? 

At I am going to talk about my 
common people, about their prob¬ 
lems, their pains and their needs... 
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72 per cent are Hindus and there ai^ 
30,000 Sikhs. This is the first 
that a Bombay Parliamentary constfe 
tuency has to vote for an actor, ati^J 
Bombay does not seem to take 
actors, at least not thus far. Thet^^ 
was once talk of the ingenious come^ 
dian of the Marathi films, Dat^. 
Kondke, contesting the elections on, 
behalf of the Shiv Sena. But nothing' 
happened. Filmstars in Bombay are 
not like the serious ones from thO 
south. As actors go, Sunil Dutt has a 
relatively clean image and eveh 
some income-tax people say he could ^ 
not be in tax arrears because he does 
not earn much. 

Sunil Dutt has a very strong oppo¬ 
nent in Ram Jethmalani, the vyelK 
known criminal lawyer, who is con^" 
testing the seat for the third time.Dn 
the last two occasions, Mr Jethmalli* 
ni was pitted against two advocates 
and on both he emerged unscathed. . 
In 1977, he defeated the then union 
law minister H. R. Gokhaie, by A 
margin of 95,000 votes and in 1980 he 
defeated the now-famous Ramrao 
Adik by 17,000 votes. This time Jeth- 
maiani hopes to win the Parliament 
seat for the third time. 

The lawyer-turned-politician 
started his campaign long before the 
star-politician could. He has a large, 
number of dedicated BJP supporters ‘ 
who could well see him through to 
the Parliament. Said he of his eiecto- 
rate: *‘My constituents are wise and' 
they tell me that the country is ruled 
by three Ps: a pilot, a polishwailS' 
(Arun Singh worked for Reckitt and 
Coleman, the manufacturers of Cher¬ 
ry Blossom shoe polish) and a paintt! 
walla (Arun Nehru who was with 
Jenson and Nicholson, the paint mak-' 
ers). I tell them that they should feel 
disgraced that the Congress(I)/ 
should have put up a filmstar as a'’ 
candidate for the Lok Sabha. The 
Sabha is not a film studio.” 

According to knowledgeable 
sources, Mr Jethmalani has already 
lost his battle since the Congress(I) 
jettisoned A. R. Antulay. When this 
was pointed out to Ram Jethmalani 
recently, he said that the ditching of 
Antulay by the Congress (I) only 
proved what he had been saying fora' 
long time: that corruption and the 
Congress(I) go hand in hand. Said het-; 
“The Congress character has not 
changed, only its calculations have 
changed.” ^ 

If a candidate’s work is taken intO-.u 
account Ram Jethmalani stands 
fair chance of winning the Bombay^ 
North West seat. But if there is ijZ 
sympathy wave, on the eve of tlw^ 
elections, then Sunil Dutt could ww ] 
become a Member of Parliament. 
Olga roNfs, Bombay J 
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BANGALORE NORTH 

George Fernandes Leads 


Leaving Jaffer Sharief way behind 


T wo elections from Bombay, 
two from Muzaffarpur and 
George Fernandes has gone 
back to his “home state.” The 
firebrand tradeunionist, socialist and 
general secretary of the Janata Party 
is contesting the 1984 Lok Sabha 
elections from the Bangalore North 
Constituency. His rival; union minis¬ 
ter of state for irrigation Jaffer Shar¬ 
ief. According to politics-watchers, 
the contest in Bangalore North is the 
battle among the 28 electoral con¬ 
tests in Karnataka. 

George Fernandes’s decision to 
contest the Bangalore North seat was 
taken well before the elections were 
announced. It was becoming increas¬ 
ing clear that the opposition would 
never be able to work out a seat 
adjustment in the two crucial states 
' of Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. George 
Fernandes himself would probably 
face a multi-cornered fight in his old 
constituency of Muzaffarpur in 
Bihar, from where he first won in 
1977, while in jail, by a record mar¬ 
gin; and later in 1980 by a reduced 
margin. 

The Janata Party in Karnataka too 
wanted a big name to figure in the 
Karnataka list. And who could be 
better than George Fernandes? So, 
when the Janata Party asked, Fer¬ 
nandes consented. The decision was 
good for the Janata Party, but does 
not angur well for the Congress(I) 

. and Jaffer Sharief. 

Jaffer Sharief has held the Banga¬ 
lore North seat for two terms 
According to knowledgeable sources, 
it will be very difficult for him to 
make it a third time. In 1977 as well 
, as in 1980, Sharief faced compara¬ 
tively weak rivals. George Fer¬ 
nandes, the union minister is dis¬ 
covering fast, falls in a different 
category. 

The George Fernandes campaign 
started off on 1 December and a 
week later Jaffer Sharief was still 
nowhere in the picture. From day 
oiie, Fernandes began addressing a 
series of whistlestop meetings each 
day, letting loose his fiery rhetoric on 
a highly receptive audience. This was 
only in the first phase of his cam¬ 
paign, since he was required by the 
Janata Party to campaign elsewhere. 

Bangalore North is a semi-urban 
constituency and of the eight Assem- 
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bly segments in the constituency, the 
Janata Party holds six while H»e 
CPl(M) and the Congress(l) hold one 
each. Besides, Fernandes will be 
helped by the work of his two 
brothers—Michael Fernandes is a sit¬ 
ting MLA from Bharatinagar and 
another brother Lawrence Fer¬ 
nandes, an Emergency detenu, is a 
corporator in the same region. Be¬ 
sides, two of the Janata MLAs from 
the constituency are ministers in the 
Hegde cabinet. They are M. Raghu- 
pati and Jeevaraj Alva. Both have 
looked after their constituencies 
well. Added to these factors is the 
large number of labour votes which 
George Fernandes hopes to capital¬ 
ise on. 



George Fernandes 


Jaffer Sharief began his campaign 
on 7 December and immediately 
found a distinct lack of response 
from the electorate. Less than a 
thousand people were present in 
each of his meetings on/he first day. 
But the Sharief camp has not lost all 
hope, and they argued that “in their 
grief and sympathy an unseen electo¬ 
rate” would still give him a hand. 
Besides, they are hoping that Rajiv 
Gandhi will make his mark during 
his second election tour to Karnata¬ 
ka. Another problem facing Sharief 
is that F.M. Khan is no more with the 
Congress(l). Khan does not have any 
great following in Sharief’s consti¬ 
tuency, but nevertheless he will see 
to it that Sharief is troubled. F.M. 
Khan believqs that Jaffer Sharief 
was largely responsible for his being 
expelled from the Congress(I). 

Sharief also comes out poorly 
against George Fernandes’ flam¬ 
boyant personality. And what is 
more, George Fernandes is aware of 
this. Said Fernandes, at the start of 
his campaign, “Jaffer Sharief is one 
of the most colourless personalities 
to adorn the front benches of the 
Parliament during the last term. I do 
not recall him initiating or partici¬ 
pating in a single debate or discus¬ 
sion. Of course, when Ghani Khan 
Choudhury himself believes him to 
be incompetent, there is not much he 
can do.” Riled by this, Jaffer Shar- 
ief's followers immediately began re¬ 
ferring to the chief minister Ramak- 
rishna Hegde’s statements that Shar¬ 
ief was a good and able minister. This 
was taken as a “certificate,” but the 
very fact that they had to harp on 
Hegde’s affable statement revealed 
their desperation. 

For Jaffer Sharief, the only hope 
he will cash in on is the same which 
scores of his colleagues have been 
living on: the sympathy factor. Shar¬ 
ief has earned a fair name in the 
constituency and is no mean rival in 
terms of resources. But, unlike the 
electorate of Muzaffarpur, this is the 
first time the voters of Bangalore 
North will have a taste of the George 
Fernandes campaign. But the electo¬ 
rate of the con^ituency is also an 
enlightened one. Thus, what can be 
said with certainty is: the better than 
will win. 

OtUmimd Rtjfhaiti, Baegahn 
•UMMV .tMZ 
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^niiere is Nothing Wrong With a Coalition'’ 


Q 0 £>o you think there are 

• chances of a coalition gov¬ 
ernment being formed after the 
elections? 

A; 1 believe that in any democra¬ 
tic polity, if there has to be a 
genuine representation of the con¬ 
flicting social and economic in¬ 
terests, it should lead to a coalition. 
I am not trying to make a virtue of 
the idea of coalition. But there is 
nothing wrong in it. In democracies 
in Western Europe today, there are 
coalition governments. In France, 
Spain, Sweden, Portugal, Norway 
and Holland there are coalitions. 
Even in Finland, placed in such a 
strategic and sensitive area. In 
Switzerland, considered the most 
stable country, there is a coalition 
government. And even in so small a 
country as Israel. An honest coali¬ 
tion is the best thing that could 
happen to this country. 

Q: A lot has been said about We 


George Fernandes toJd Sondav 

disunity of the opposition parties. 
Your views? 

A: We can ignore the individual 
parties of Raj Narains and Chan- 
drajit Yadavs. There are certain 
streams of political tendencies in 
the country. We have the BJP, for 
instance. It is certainly not a one- 
man party. It is a very, deep-rooted 
party and it has a very distinct 
ideology. Then you have the Janata 
Pari^, which has a Gandhian and 
Socialistic tradition. Both are deep- 
rooted. Then, we have the commun¬ 
ist parties. The regional parties are 
there too: the Telugu Desam, the 
DMK and the National Conference. 
The Telugu Desam can, for exam¬ 
ple, put up a good stance on centre- 
state relations. So, you see all these 
streams of thou^t can make a 
perfectly viable coalition. The con¬ 
tradictions are negligible. 

Q: Do you think ideology plays an 
important part in a coalition? 


A: What is ideology after all? It is 
a long-term philosophy. It gets 
translated into short-term program¬ 
mes. I would like, in any coalition, a . 
discussion on programmes. Ideolo¬ 
gy is secondary. For instance, the 
question of corruption. Whatever 
our ideologies may be we are 
opposed to corruption. Tomorrow 
in a coalition I would like to prop¬ 
ose that we scrap income tax which 
I feel is the root cause of all corrup¬ 
tion in our country. In an honest 
coalition we can have a discussion 
on that. 

Q; Do you think the Janata rule 
spawned the Punjab problem? If a 
coalition government is formed, do 
you think the Punjab problem can 
be solved? 

A: The Punjab problem can be 
settled only by the Janata Party’s 
goodwill 

Mervlewad hy Chkhmand Ka^fmtla 


"My indigestion has become 
a chronic problem now, 

I suppose I should just 
learn to live with it". 


No, you don't. 

With Ranbaxy's Garlic Pearls. 
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RAE BAREILI 



A Dull Contest 


There is hardly any effective opposition to Arun Nehru 


R ac Baieilu the seat once rep 
lesented bv the legendary 
parliamentarian, Fero/e 
(landhi, latei bv his wife. 
Mis Itidiia Gandhi and even later by 
the man who defeated hei, Raj Na 
tain, IS now facing one of the dullest 
elections it has seen in its histoiv 
The sitting Congress(I) MP, the pai 
tv’s general secietary, Arun Kumai 
Nehru is seeking re election fioni 
Rae Baieili 

If the ruling party’s candidate is a 
vtvce in politics, so is the opposition’s 
much trumpeted warhoise, I N Mis 
hra of the Rashtnva Saniav Manch 
(^SM) The DMKP has put up the 
widow of the father of the Constitu 
tion of India , Di B R Ambedkai, 
Savita Ambedkar On the face of it, 
she irt a formidable candidate But 
she IS a rank outsider in the const i 
tuencv Her Maharashtrian accented 
Hindi, which she uses in between her 
sophisticated English accent, may 
not make her an attiactive proposi 
non tor the voters of Rae Bareili 


I N Mishia was a government ser 
vant till lecentlv He seived Kamla 
pall riipathi as his aide and had a 
shoit tenuie at the Piime Minister’s 
house in the last days of Saniay 
Gandhi He had been selected bv 
Saiiiac Gandhi as a possible succes 
SOI to R K Dhawan But Mrs Indiia 
(•andhi soon made it known that she 
did not want Mishra around When 
Saiuav Gandhi died, Mishia was the 
genc'ial managei of Raidhani Gener 
al Iiadeis, the successoi to Maruti 
It clinical vScivices, the lirm in which 
Sant.iv tSandhi’s successful invest 
me nts were tied up When Menaka 
Gandhi foimed the Rashtnva Sanjay 
Mam h, Mishia became its organising 
seirtMarv He wanted to contest the 
Phiilpiii seat and he even filled up 
the nomination papeis theie, but 
iiltimatelv settled foi the contest 
against Aiun Nehiu in Rae Bareili 
Mis Ambedkar was keen on con 
testing from Vishakhapatnam in 
Andhia Pradesh and had sounded 
NTR about her desire Charan Singh 


phoned her on 26 November—a day 
before the last day for filing nomina¬ 
tions—and she rushed from Bombay, 
where she was busy with the Dalit 
Panther’s convention, and filed her 
papers from Rae Bareili Arun Nehru 
was always sure of* his desire to 
contest from Rae Bareili In the past 
four years, he is reputed to have 
made 63 trips to his constituency 
Though J N Mishia had his eyes on 
this seat, the Phulpur angle ob 
stiucted his vision till recently 
If any formidable challenge had 
been put up bv the opposition in Rae 
Bareili, Atun Nehru would have 
found the going tough “The people 
of Rae Bareili want to defeat Arun 
Nehru, but the question is who will 
defeat him,” said a senior political 
commentator of Lucknow After a 
toui of the constituency, this corres 
pondent agrees with this analysis 
Arun Nehru’s 63 visits notwith¬ 
standing, his performance as MP 
from Rae Bareili had alarmed Mrs 
Indira Gandhi when she undertook a 
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The LeaiKter Class frigate is one 
Of the Navys most 
sophisticated ships. FOr tts port 
and starboard malp propulSon 
units, It requires two massive, 
precision gear boxes. We make 
them for tne Navy. Naturally, 
before we deliver them, they , 
have to be tested and proved 
100% perfect. This Is achieved 
by simulating the operational 
conditions of the gear boxes 
through the Back-to-sackTest. 
The gear boxes ane coupled to 
, steam turbines that generate 
15,000 H.P. at 5750 t.p.m. Which 
in turn Is reduced to 227 r.p,m. 
by the gear boxes. Running at 
full load and full speed, the gear 
box performance is. 
continuously monitored to 
obtain vital information. 
Observations show the rigidity 
of tne housing, the efficiency of 
the bearihK. as well as the 
Sound level and the vibration 
characteristics. 

The Back-to-Back Test is a very 
critlcaHv controlled operation. 

A gigantic amount of energy has 
to be generated and kept under 
tight rein. , ^ 

But like scores of other massive 
jobs ranging from Nudear 



power Projects and cement 
Plahtt to space Research, we've 
been tackling it with complete 
success. 

with waichandnagar know-how 
and capability, no job is too big 
or too tough to handle. 

Try us for size. 

tnereis always a way 
where there IS wiL 
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I trip to her constituency in February 
I this year. She was annoyed with the 
‘pace of work. There was little rap¬ 
port between the party MP and the 
masses. Thereafter, Mrs Gandhi, who 
always considered Rae Bareili £s her 
homebase, undertook nine trips to 
this region in nearly as many number 
of months to nurse her favourite area 
in the country. Had Mrs Gandhi been 
alive, one wonders if despite his 
wanting to contest from here. Arun 
Nehru would have been renomin¬ 
ated. Local Congress(I) workers, up¬ 
set with the ways of Arun Nehru, had 
heaved a sigh of relief that he would 
not be contesting again. But now 
things have changed. It is Arun 
Nehru who has decided the shape of 
the possible future ruling party in 
Parliament. 

If the opposition had fielded a 
winning candidate, the infighting in 
the Congress(I) itself would have 
ensured the defeat of Arun Nehru. 
Even now eyes are turned towards 
Mrs Ambedkar and Mishra, in that 
order. There are 24 per cent back¬ 
ward caste, 23.2 per cent Harijan and 
7.6 per cent Muslim votes in the 
constituency. If Mrs Ambedkar is 
able to mobilise even 47 per cent of 
this formidable 55.8 per cent vote 
bank on the DMKP symbol, then she 
could pull off a surprise. The Mus¬ 
lims are unhappy with tl^ ruling 
party, but are likely to vote for the 
possible winning candidate in an 
area-wise fashion. The 15.7 per cent 
Brahmin, 17 per cent Thakur vote 
would be split between the Congres- 


.s(n and the RSM. The Brahmins are 
peeved at the way Arun Nehru has 
given importance to the Thakurs, so 
Mishra of the RSM could possibly 
gain. The DMKP candidate, while 
being the widow of Dr Ambedkar, is 
a Brahmin by birth. While there has 
been initial enthusiasm among Hari- 
jans on her nomination, she is weak 
as far as her resources are concerned 
apart from her language problem. 
She has only one car and one jeep to 
fight the hundred-plus vehicles fleet 
of Arun Nehru and an equally for¬ 
midable fleet of the RSM. Arun 
Nehru, in all probability, will win by 
default. 

Arun Nehru’s possible victory, 
however, cannot be attributed to any 
wave. This correspondent has toured 
key areas like Allahabad, Rae 
Bareili, Lucknow, Kanpur and the 
neighbouring constituencies in the 
first week of December to find the 
total absence of any wave. A 1967- 
like dull situation hangs over the 
horizon. The inability of the opposi¬ 
tion to put up a combined fight has 
dampened the people’s enthusiasm. 
Are they going to vote for the opposi¬ 
tion? Thew possibly could. Most peo¬ 
ple lament that the opposition could 
not unite. There is a gulf between the 
people and the leader of the ruling 
party, Rajiv Gandhi. There is no 
charisma of Mrs Gandhi. And those 
who talk of the “sympathy wave” 
would do better to go to the villages 
and see the absence of such a wave in 
the state. The security barrier which 
Rajiv Gandhi has put around him has 


I by no means brodght him close to the ■ 
! people, Ironically, the dlsjoiittetl/ 
opposition is no nearer either. Like j 
Arun Nehru, many Congressfl) men 
may win by sheer default. 

The successor to Feroze Gandhi, , 
Indira Gandhi and Raj Narain in the 
Lok Sabha, Arun Nehru, has maby. 
unsavoury favourites in Rae Bareili. 
His choice of certain people is talk of 
the town. The Arun Nehru favourites 
are: Dhunni Singh, a leading contrac¬ 
tor of the area, Kalyan Singh Gandhi,., 
treasurer of the district party antj 
Gajadhar Singh, a block pramttklf, 
What do the people say about them?. 

In the case of Dhunni Singh, whose 
nephew Ashok Singh is a genera) 
secretary of the Pradesh Youth Cori- , 
gress(I), peopld talk of murder 
charges against him. Dhunni Singh is 
the pvamukh of the Amawa block; a 
seat which he has won uncontested 
for sometime. People say that it is 
not possible for anyone to file 
nominations against Dhunni Singh at 
Amawa. On 21 September 1983, a 
Congress labour leader, Anand Mis¬ 
hra, was murdered in broad daylight 
at the Unchahar railway station near 
Rae Bareili. Dhunni Singh, whose 
house is- just opposite the district 
courts in Rae Bareili, was in Rae 
Bareili that day. But in the case that 
was registered, apart from Dhunni 
Singh, his son Akhilesh, nephew , 
Ashok and driver Rajinder were also 
accused. Dhunni Singh went to jail 
and was enlarged on bail. The case is 
still going on. Dhunni Singh was 
entrusted with 45 booths in the last 
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elections and he will plav an impor¬ 
tant Idle this time too 

Dhunni Siiifth is also involved in a 
controvei sv legarding the wav he put 
up a modem double storeved maiket 
complex (Chauhan Maiket) near the 
Kotwali The land was in dispute for 
sometime The case is going on In 
the reign of Arun Nehru, Dhunni 
Singh suddenly evicted the Muslim 
families living on the disputed land 
and built the market The Muslims 
are unhappv in Kae Baretli due to the 
Chauhan Mai ket episode The Anand 
Mishra murder case has made the 
Brahmins* SOI e thev feel a proper 
investigation was not held into the 
case 

Kalvan Singh Gandhi was, till le 
centlv, the vice piesidem of the 
Pradesh Youth Congiess(I) He res 
igned recentlv but is still the 
treasuier of the DCC(l) Fill some 
veais ago. he owned onlv a small 
hotel in Muiishigani. neat Amethi 
Last veai due to his pioximitv to 
Ai un Nehi u he got the agencv for the 
Mico range of automobile piodiicts 
(He is a Sikh Hr shop too was 
attacked in the lecent iiots ) In the 
past he has faced piosecution under 
food adulteiation laws for his Mun 
shigant hotel Fodav, he is a well 
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An RSM poster 

known man. whose lecommendarions 
aie not turned down bv the officeis 
Kalvan Singh Gandhi is known in 
Rat Baieili as a person who has 
tamilv connections’ with Aiun 
Nehiu That, perhaps is thaseciet of 
his success 

1 he block piamukh of Deeh (it is in 
Amethi constituencv but in Rae 


Bareili district), Gatadhar Singh,^ 
another favourite of Arun Nehru, is 
also facing murder charges In this 
case too, two Congiessfl) workers, 
both Brahmins, were killed On 8 
Mav 1980, Harishankar Pandey and 
Ashok Dwivedi were taken out of a 
bus at Deeh and killed in broad 
davlight A case against Gajadhar 
Singh, who is also a favourite of 
Raiiv Gandhi, is going on He has 
moved the High Court on some tech 
meal grounds 

In June 1984, 12 Hainans were 
burnt alive in the Deeh aiea (near 
Asapur and Rashiifpur) All 15 
named in the HR were Gaiadhar 
Singh’s men In August this veai, on a 
lainv dav, Motilal Paasi was mur 
deied Five were named in the IIR 
houi, apart from Gaiadhai Singh, 
weie arrested As a mark of protest, a 
thousand strong piocession of Paasis 
(scheduled caste) was taken out in 
Rae Bateili The district authoiities, 
seeing the public outci v ti led to book 
the culpiits of Motilal Paasi’s mur 
del Delhi inteivened and the case is 
at piescnt being looked into bv the 
CID Iheie is icstntment in Rae 
Baieili against these incidents but no 
one IS theie who can act 
ShubhabraU Bbattacharya, Kaa BareiU 
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fATNA 

Capital Constituency 

I 

A general, a doctor and a communist battle it out 


H e hardly looked the picture 
of a typical Indian politician 
on the first leg of his cam¬ 
paign. Dressed in dark 
brown woollen trousers and a light 
.brown pullover, smiling a little un¬ 
certainly, he did look a little incon¬ 
gruous amid slogans of “Takhat bad- 
al do, taj badaJ do, baimano ka raj 
badal do. ” But as General S.K. Sinha, 
the independent candidate from Pat¬ 
na supported by the Bharatiya Jana¬ 
ta Party admitted, “I am an uncon¬ 
ventional candidate.” On a cam¬ 
paigning trip in the first week of 
December to Danapur (Danapur is 
one of the six assembly segments 
which comprise the Patna Parliamen¬ 
tary constituency; the others are Pat¬ 
na East, Patna West, Patna Central, 
Phulwari and Bikram), the General 
walked around with folded hands 
followed by a motley crowd of people 
carrying his symbol of a bicycle and a 
BJP flag. It was evident that the 
General was unfamiliar with this 
kind of a battle. And, pitted dgainst 
him in this constituency widi the 
largest electorate in Bihar, are the 
Congress(I) candidate Dr C.P. Tha- 
kur and the sitting MP, Ramavatar 


Shastri of the CPL 

General Sinha told this correspon¬ 
dent in the course of an interview 
that "'people have been looking for a 
new kind of leadership. Someone 
like me.” Perhaps, this is what is 
likely to prove to be one of General 
Sinha’s strong points at the hustings. 
His supporters have been consistenly 
portraying the image of the General 
as a man of principle, who resigned 
because of injustice and; m fact, has 
been pushing his image as a hero: he 
has been the first and only Bihari 
General in the army and his hand¬ 
bills which enumerate all his 
achievements and list his distinc¬ 
tions state that in voting for Gen 
Sinha “they would be adding to the 
dignity of Bihar.” That the General is 
making an issue of the circumstances 
under which he resigned was also 
made clear by him when he said‘*'The 
circumstances under which 1 left was 
an insult to eve^ Bihari.” 

With this, the fact that General 
Sinha is a kayastba, the second-most 
dominant caste in the constituency 
(the yadavs, to which caste Ramavtar 
Shastri belongs is the most dominant 
in the constituency; Dr Thakur is a 



lims^ Shasbi 



bbumihar, the third most importan. 
caste in the constituency) must bd 
noted. The (General is expected tb 
pick up the votes of a bulk of tike 
kayasthas and a part of the urban 
intelligentsia. But S.K. Sinha is faced 
with a number of problems. The first 
of these is the lack of finances and an 
organisation, essential for a Par¬ 
liamentary Section. There are hard¬ 
ly any posters or banners proclaim¬ 
ing his candidature and askii^ peo¬ 
ple to vote for him. Nor does he tove 
a fleet of vehicles at his command for 
election work. “1 have not asked any 
party for finances and whatever little 
I am spending is from what I have 
got.” General Sinha’s next disadvan¬ 
tage, unlike that of Mr Shastri who 
has bases in rural areas and the 
Congress(I) which is known in the 
villages, is that he is alien to the 
rural populace. His popularity, there¬ 
fore, remains limited to the urban 
intelligentsia. 

If finances are a probldm for a 
General Sinha, it certainly does not 
appear to be so fbr the Congress(D 
candidate Dr P.C. Thakur. In sharp 
contrast to General Sinha’s house, 
there are rows of scooters and cars 
with Congress(I) flags lined along the 
driveway to Dr Thakur*s house near 
Gandhi Maidan. At the gate of his ' 
house there are massive cutouts of ' 
Mrs Gandhi and Rajiv Gandhi v^e 
banners proclaim the {doctor’s can¬ 
didature. A sbamiana has been 
erected on the sprawling lawns 
in front of his house; people move 
about busily with handbills and post¬ 
ers tucked in under their arms. Dv 
Thakur’s chamber, where he usually 
sees his patients, has been converted 
into a temporary election office 
where schedules and itineraries are 
being drawn up. A garland also hangs 
around a Padma Shree certificate 
which he received a few years back 
and is now kept framed in his cham¬ 
ber. It is evident that for the Con- 
gress(I), electioneering is fully under 
way. 

There is even a hotline from the 
Bihar Pradesh Congress(I) commit¬ 
tee office at Sadaquat Ashuram in 
Pama to the AlC^I) office in Delhi. 
Said Samaiie Nabi, general secretary 
of the BPCC(I) in charge of the 
publicity and the election campaign: 
“We believe that there sho^ be 
constant touch between the state and 
the high command in matters IBce 
elections so that there are no prob¬ 
lems in organising the campaign and 
getting election materials.” 

The Congress(I) is obviously bank¬ 
ing a lot on the “sympathy wave* 
following Mrs Gandhi’s death: at all 
meetings of Dr C.P.Thakur there are 
garlanded portraits of Mrs Ganc^ . 
.. .. 
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BOOK EXTRACT 


The Rise of the Aga Khans 


In 140 years, the Aga Khans have risen from obscurity to the dizzy heights of 
political and social power. In this extract from The Aga Khans (published by 
World's Work, London, and distributed in India by UBS Publishers' Distributors, 
SAnsari Road, New Delhi 110 002; price £12.95}, Mihir Bose traces the gripping 
history of the rise of the Ago Khans who claim descent from Prophet Mohammad. 
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I n 1967 a young man, just tuinmg thirty, visited a 
small Asian community in Iiinga in Tanzania The 
young man had a most cuiious background his 
mother was English, his father half Italian and he 
himself was one of the richest men in the wot Id He had 
arrived in Iringa, and its small community ol 800 odd 
Asians, as part of his religious duties Iiinga is one of 
those Tanzanian places which nobody has ever heard of, 
and no celebrity ever visits But this young man’s visit 
was so important that a special extension was built onto 
the house in which he was to live 
This was fitted out in what the 
locals called ‘the Westcin style,’ 
meaning a bathioom with a proper 
toilet and a bathtub Some time 
during his stav in Iringa the young 
man had a bath in the bathtub This 
would hardly be worth mentioning 
except that long aftei the young 
man had left Iringa, the water that 
he had used for his bath was saved, 
and bottled The Asian community 
in Iringa believed the young man 
was God and they were happy to 
buy bottles of the young man’s bath 
water and pieseive it in their 
homes as a sure mai k of their God 
That young man is now rather 
older On II December 1983 he 
celebrated his forty seventh birth 
day Though still good looking, he is 
now a man with yeais of haid work 
behind him, who dresses unostenta¬ 
tiously—only a single ring, a gold 
watch and cuff links—and meticu 
lously tailored suits that disguise 
his stoutness although not his bald 
ness, or his enjoyment of juvenile 
pranks 

He IS, to give him his full title. 

Prince Karim El Husseni, Aga Khan 
IV, the 49th hereditary Imam of the 
Ismaili Muslims of the world, and claiming direct 
descent from the prophet Mohammed His Ismaili fol 
lowers are mainly Asians, spread through the Indian 
subcontinent, parts of East Afiica, and now in Canada 
and in Britain It is difficult to estimate how many 
Ismaili Muslims there are and though there have been 
reports that there are as many as twenty two million, it is 
possible that the worldwide follwoing of the Aga num 
bers no more than about four or five million The Aga’s 
own highly-geared publicity never actually estimates 
how many Ismaili Muslims thare aie throughout the 
world, but suggests that there are probably over ten 
thousand in Britain These are mostly refugees fiom 
Amin’s Uganda, including some spectacularly successful 
businessmen who form part of the rich Asian community 


developing in Britain While to the West he is exotic, 
veiy nearly English, to his followers h# is a God whose 
utterances aie law, and about whom they are loath to 
discuss anything 

In recent years his image in the West has had an 
mteiesting duality in the spurting pages he has won 
increasing fame and leputation as, ‘Prince of the Tui^’ 
owning prize winning horses of great value and consider 
able sporting distinction Racing, in recent times, has 
impressed the Aga’s name on the sporting public patti 
culaily through his owneiship of 
Shergai which won the 1981 Deibv 
by ten lengths and established it 
self as one of the greatest hoises ot 
all times us subsequent kidnap 
ping and»possible death have once 
again biought the Aga’s name into 
the public domain The Aga him 
self, has sought to piomote an im 
age of the moderate Muslim leadei 
who can deal with the West and 
who leads a forward looking com 
munitv in Asia, Africa and the Mid 
die East, keen to harness the teth 
nology of the West and promote 
economic well being and piosper 
ity In the age ot the Ayatollahs and 
stiidoni Islamic tundamentalism 
this has been a useful image to 
project and the Aga has done much 
to do so bv offeiing piizes toi 
Muslim aichitectuie Also in his 
public utteiances he has done much 
to portray himselt as a serious lead 
er, constantly exhoiting his com 
munity to educate and impiove it 
self and devoting his tneigies to act 
as a sort ot supeiior social woikei 
building hospitals schools and 
nurseiies 

There is a thud dimension to Aga 
Khan IV That is mainly in the 
gossip columns of the tabloid newspapeis and satiiical 
magazines like Piivate F\e I he journalists in Biitain 
are less inteiested in accepting the Aga as a super Thud 
World social worker, concentiating rather on his wealth 
and his off duty socialising To a certain extent, this is 
the suit ot attention that almost any man of wealth is 
exposed to The Aga is extiemely wealthy, reputedly the 
possessBi of a £SOO,000,000 fortune, has his own jet—a 
Grumman Gulf .Stream plane—and innumerable Mer 
cedes He also owns palatial hoMies in Pans, Geneva, 
Porto Cervo, Cap d’Antibes and has his headquai ters at 
Aiglemont, near Pans Invaiiably this draws him into the 
sort ot world chronicled weekly by the Speuatoi cob< 
umnist, the Greek boin Taki Taki, who with Nigel 
Dempster, the Daily Mail’s diarist, is one of the bates 
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Moires of the Age Khan, has often wntten bitchy little 
Bdragraphs in the gossip mess that drive the Aga to near 
Bpoplexy, hone more so than the continuing speculation 
about the Aga’s private life. Me has been married to an 
English socialite and model, Sally Croker-Poole, since 
1969 and has had three children by her; Prince Rahim, 
Princess Zahra and Prince Hussein. According to Taki, 
his name has been linked with a number of beautiful 
women. Not surprisingly, the Aga is touchy about the 
press and uses an efficient PR machine to promote his 
image and guard against too many inquisitive enquiries. 

Of course the lifestyle of the very rich, like Howard 
Hughes or Paul Getty, has always been complicated. 
What makes the Aga special is that he is not just a rich 

C an. He is God to his followers who contribute generous- 
to his upkeep and well-being. He is also a man who is 
increasingly seeking to play a political role in the 
turbulent affairs of Islam and the Third World. The 
engine of the Aga Khan is undoubtedly in the Ismatli 
community. The Ismailis consider themselves superior 
to other Muslims, more sophisticated and very different 
from the rest of the Islamic fraternity. Though like all 
other Muslims they have prayer meetings every Friday, 
they do not do so in a mosque. They meet in what is 
called a Jamat Khana.iAll relieionsfare atshrewd mix¬ 
ture of God and Mammon, be they 
Hinduism, Islam, Christianity, or 
even the Jewish religion. But in the 
case of the Ismailis the marriage 
between God and Mammon has 
been so arranged, as Ismailis them¬ 
selves admit, that money is often 
the focal point of the religion. In 
the various Jamat Khanas of the 
world the religion is administered 
by a Mukhi, who is the chief priest, 
and a Kamadia, who is the junior 
priest. The men and women tradi¬ 
tionally sit in separate rows in the 
Jamat Khana with the men headed 
by the Mukhi and the Kamadia, and 
the women by the wives of the 
Mukhi and the Kamadia. When the 
Ismailis meet on Friday at the 
Jamat Khana they normally find 
they have received a Firmen from 
the Aga Khan. This is an individual¬ 
ly telexed letter to every Jamat 
Khana in the world which starts by 
saying; 'My most affectionate and 
spiritual children’ and generally 
contains some fairly sensible stuff 
about educating the children, 
seeing that they are well fed and 
clothed and that they go to bed 
early after study and prayer. 

The Ismailis call their prayers Duas, and have eight 
such Duas, the eighth being the Duas to the Aga Khan. 
Though the Aga Khan claims to be a descendant of the 
prophet, the Ismailis actually pray to the Aga Khan as 
Sod, in other words he is accorded a status higher than 
the prophet Mohammed, something other Muslims 
might consider blasphemous. But what distinguishes the 
Ismailis is that the whole religion revolves around the 
pffering of money to their priests and through them to 
the Aga Khan. Every time an Ismaili deals with the 
Mukhi he has to pay some money. Ibe Ismailis are also 
'equired to pay one-eighth of their income as Dasong 
ftii^e) to the ^a Khan. The Aga has often told Ismailis 
■at ‘Dasong is the foundation of religion.’ And while 
P^ery ismaili gives this Dasong freely, there was some 
ttuttering within the commimlty, when in 1975 certain 


Ismailis living in Portugal and existing on social security 
were told by Ismaili missionaries who had travelled to 
that country that despite this, they had to pay one-eighth 
of their social security as a contribution to the Aga. 
There is no way of estimating how much this Dasong 
amounts to, though according to one estimate it could be 
as much as £75,000,000 annually. 

The Dasong is not the only thing that Ismailis contri¬ 
bute to the Aga. Every Friday there is also an auction for 
donating money to him. Then there is what is csdied 
Khada-Khuraki, which means donating food and drink to 
the Aga. Generally, Ismaili families, whenever they have 
a big meal, even a family meal, set aside a part of it for 
the Aga. This food is then brought to the Jamat Khana 
and auctioned with the proceeds going to the Aga Khan. 

There are also societies to which Ismailis belong and 
membership of these societies requires payments of 
money. Such societies are the Life and Dedication 
Brotherhood, for which an Ismaili may have to pay as 
much as £250, or the Kurban/ (Sacrifice) Society where a 
person may have to pay £1,000. There does not seem to 
be any system whereby the Aga Khan can monitor 
whether he is receiving all the money due to him, 
although the Ismailis pay up with such cheerfulness and 
, dedication that it is unlikely that 
the Mukhis or the Kamadias would 
defraud the Aga. In the past, 
however, this has caused problems 
to previous Agas. 

In return for such contributions, 
the Aga acts as spiritual adviser 
and economic counsellor. Ismailis, 
even dissident, lapsed ones, are 
unanimous in praising Aga Khan IV 
as a forward-looking leader who has 
helped people who want to better 
themselves, particularly encourag¬ 
ing them to come to the West and 
be educated in modern technolo¬ 
gies and ideas. The followers of the 
present Aga Khan maintain that 
the money that is collected is 
ploughed back into the community 
and that, through institutions like 
the Industrial Promotional Ser¬ 
vices, the Aga has done much to 
modernise his community and help 
his followers develop industries. 
There can be little doubt that com¬ 
pared to many other Muslim com¬ 
munities, the Ismaili community is 
forward-looking and progressive 
and proud to have a leader who is 
so well known in the West. 

Yet how is it that the Ismailis, 
mainly an Asian community, have as their leader a man 
who, for all practical purposes, is a white man living in 
the West? When the Aga’s son. Prince Rahim, becomes 
Aga he will be almost wholly English. How does this 
come about? Why, at a time of such great political and 
racial change, does a community of browns and blacks 
accept as God a man who is white? Some of the answers 
to this lie in the impact of Western colonialism on Asia 
and Africa, but a lot of it can be traced to events, starting 
in the 1840s. whidh have transformed the Aga Khan 
family. 

Though Aga Khan TV claims descent from the prophet 
Mohammed and can trace his family tr^ thirteen 
hundred years back, the story of the Aga Iwns is less 
than one hundred and fifty years old. It is intmately tied 
up with the British and their Empire. It began quite 
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dramatically one hot August day at Girishk, a British 
military outpost in Kandahar in Afglianistan. Then Aga 
Khan I, the great great grandfather of the present Aga 
Khan, took what seemed a small step. It was to transform 
his family’s position in the world. 

S ome time in the first week of August 1841, probably 
the 5th (we can’t be absolutely sure), a Persian 
nobleman accompanied by about a hundr^ horsemen 
arrived at Girishk, then one of the forward British 

G sitions in the western Afghan prpvince of Kandahar. 

ter British observers would subraquently describe the 
nobleman as ‘a coarse-made, hard featured man,* who 
dressed plainly in contrast to the ostentatious clothes 
preferred by most Afghans and Persians, the only 
exception being his hi^ Persian cap. He had a fine 
black beard and very prominently arched eyebrows 
which he used effectively during his conversa,tions. 

But Aat hot summer day—so hot that most of the 
British in Afghanistan that year found it almost impossi¬ 
ble to go out of their houses between the hours of seven 
in the morning and six in the evening—the nobleman 
looked a lot more dishevelled. For the last month he had 
been wandering through the arid wastes of central 
Persia and the mountains of Baluchistan to reach this 
haven of British security. 

His arrival caused little stir. Horsemen suddenly 
arriving at Girishk that summer, or for that matter 
almost any British outpost, were not news to the British. 
Two years earlier the British had come to Afghanistan, 
installing a puppet King, Shuja. But though the King had 
proved pliant enough, not all his subjects were so 
accommodating and by now the British were in the 
throes of the classical imperial dilemma so familiar in 
our age: some among the British, despising the King and 
the chiefs that surrounded him, wanted to change 
everything in Afghanistan, while others hoped that a few 
alterations would steady things and preserve British 
presence. 

Even without foreigners Afghanistan had been a 
turbulent country of many chiefs and too few Afghans 
Willing to take orders. Now, as the British tried to bolster 
their puppet King, uncoordinated, sporadic rebellions 
broke out everywhere. It was a confusing, messy situa¬ 
tion, a world where rumour and intrigue abounded. 
Horsemen suddenly appVeared with news of plots and 
battles, just as suddenly disappeared. Girishk was 
ideally situated to receive such horsemen. On the 
outemost western tip of the most western Afghan 
province, it looked out like a beacon on a sea of possible 
enemies. Next door there was Baluchistan, then as now, 
a land of warring tribes and chiefs with swiftly changing 
alle^ances. The horsemen who came to Girishk often 
vanished into Baluchistan, a land no ruler had ever 
really controlled, and none ever would. 

But the most significant of these curious adjacent 
countries was Herat. It is now a province of Afghanistan, 
then it was one of those small states that lived in the 
thadoW of a ^eat country and shaped its policies to suit 
its geographical situation. The great country was Persia 
with a new ruler and new ambitions. Some years earlier 
the old Shah, a respected and strong ruler, had died, 
leaving no natural successor. He had been succeeded by 
his young grandson after die usual sort of power 
Struves then endemic in Persia, and he had begun to 
look to Herat to satisfy his territorial ambitions. Herat 
was suKKMWd to accept the Shahs of Persia as theii 
rulers, their coins were required to bear his name and 
face. But l||nt baulked at acceptmg such certain signs 
of Persiai4prerlordship and the new Shah had sent an 
army to try and capture Herat. The rulers of Herat had 











turned to the British for help and though the Shuh had 
not been successful, Herat continued to bubble over, 
inspiring some among the British with further plans for 
the spread of British influence. 

It was from this Sargasso sea of plots, counter-plots 
and war that, on that August day, the nobleman and his 
group of horsemen emerged. But they were no mere 
horsemen willing to trade information for quick reward, 
and then disappear into oblivion. The story the noble¬ 
man had to tell the British was quite extraordinary. He 
was, he told them, Aga Khan Mehalatee, the spiritual 
chief of the Ismailis, a Muslim religious sect. He had 
spent the last four years fighting the Shah in the 
southern province of Kerman and knew something of the 
problems the British had had with the new Persian ruler 
and his designs of Herat. The Shah, the Aga continued, 
was the common enemy of both thi British and the 
Ismailis, and it seemed only natural to join forces 
against him. Stories of the Ismaili chief had preceded 
him and the British already knew something about him. 
Even then they were surprised to find him in their midst 



News of his arrival was quickly relayed to the British 
political agent in Kandahar, Major Henry Rawlinson, 
who on the 6th August 1841 wrote to his superior, 
William Macnaghten, British Minister and Envoy at 
Kabul: 

The power of this chief has been lately so much on the 
increase that the court of Persia has been obliged to 
adopt against him the most vigorous measures. Dr, 
Forbes reported from Meshed that a Persian regular 
force 6,000 strong was about to march from Tehran in 
April last to suppress the Kerman rebellion and I 
conclude that it is the advance of these troops that 
has compelled the Aga Khan to fly to Kandahar. 

Here luck played a prominent part. For Rawlinson was 
one dl those remarkable men who both fashioned and 
symbolised the imperial expansion of the early part of 
the nineteenth century. He hac^ourneyed out to India as 
a young man of sixteen, travelling on the very same shin 
that was taking Sir John Malcolm back to India. Malco^ 
by then was already a legend-one of those nineteenttfl 
century heroes who would be both an example and a 
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'r«(proadi to those who followed. Malcolm had travelled 
to Perna in 1800 as a sort of British plenijpotentiary and 
done much to initiate British policy and mould British 
thinking towards that country. On Rawlinson’s maiden 
voyage to India, Malcolm quickly took him under his 
wing and by 1833, at the age of twenty-three, Rawlinson 
himself was on his way to Persia as part of a detachment 
of British officers and sergeants to discipline the some¬ 
what unruly Persian army of the then Shah, Path Ali. 
Steeped in classical education, as were most of the 
Britishofficers of that period, Rawlinson used his time to 
travel extensively in Persia; his descriptions of such 
travel were read out at a meeting of the Royal Geog¬ 
raphical Society and caused a sensation. He could speak 
Persian and firmly believed, like Malcolm, in a British 
mission in Persia and had already discovered a 
Cuneiform script that he was bent on deciphering. A 
great traveller, it was his chance meeting with a Russian 
that was to reveal Russian Afghan contacts, and con¬ 
vince the British that the Russians were seeking to 
expand in central Asia. 



Rawlinson was appointed Political Agent in Kandahar 
n June, 1840—and it was for him a crucial appointment, 
rhe preceding year had been a fairl> dull one in Bombay 
i^rving in the army and Rawlinson was impatient to play 
he part of a full-blown political agent. He was thirty- 
ine, he had already shown a knack for turning every 
ipportunity, however unlikely to his professional advan- 
age and he had already begun to develop a philosophy 
hat would be the creed of political agents for a 
ieneration. In his memoirs, written when he had become 
i legend, Rawlinson would spell it out very clearly: 
Create business fo; yourself. Lose no opportunity of 
naking yourself useful... grasp at everything and never 
ield an inch ... above all, never stand on trifles.’ To 
lawlinson the Aga was too good a trifle to mss. 

Macnaghten was the exact opposite of Rawlinson in 
emperament and upbringing. In the long historical view 
e was to exercise as great an influence on British policy 
1 Central Asia as did Sir John Malcolm. But while 
falcolm bad been a soldier, Macnaghten was a civil 
ervant. Most of his ct^temporaries thought he had 


made an ideal civil servant, tbouA some UMfugltt his 
rapport with men was so poOr that he shouldT never have 
b^n allowed to proceed beyond the position of 
judge, safely considering written eiddence. ^dxandhf 
Bumes, the Scot from Montrose who was his depu» hp 
Kabul, felt that while he had good judgement be had *no 
experience and quite unskilled with the natives. He ia 
also very hasty in taking up and throwing off plans and 
altogether the torch of ambition has been lifted too 
late in him.’ (Bumes, whose death in Kabul was to mark 
the start of the uprising that would drive the British out 
of Afghanistan in 1842, was himself described by a 
contemporary as being overrated at the beginning of his 
life and underrated at the end.) 

Macnaghten could not quite decide what the British 
should do with the Aga Khan. In his official letter to 
Rawlinson, written on the 11th August 1841, he agreed 
that it would be impossible to refuse asylum ‘without a 
manifest breach of those laws of hospitality which 
specially among the Eastern nations are held in geheral 
reverence.’ Yes, he should be received by Timour 
(Shuja’s son who ruled in Kandahar) ‘as a guest who had 
sought the protection of the Afghan monarchy.’ The 
Persians could hardly complain since they had sheltered ' 
rebel chiefs from Kandahar in their counjtry. But Timour 
should be told that he must not encourage the Khan to 
expect help for any of his plans, and the ‘Chief should be 
distinctly apprised by His Royal Highness that as a 
condition necessary to his obtaining the protection he 
has sought he must relinquish such designs while 
enjoying an asylum within His Majesty’s (King Shuja's) 
territories.’ He also sought to restrain some of Rawlin¬ 
son’s plans: ‘In your own communication with Agha 
Khan, which should be conducted with as little ostenta¬ 
tion as possible, you should invariably hold the same 
language’ (i.e. do not exceed your brief from me). 

In a private letter, written the same day as the official 
letter, Macnaghten took a slightly different line. ‘The 
advent of this Chief is a great catch at the present 
moment,’ but Rawlinson must see to it that he does ‘no 
mischief while our guest.’ And, ‘you should not allow him 
to come to Cabool. I do not say this to avoid trouble to 
myself but embarrassment to our government. There is a 
difference between the grant of any asylum and the 
reception of a refugee going out of his way for an 
interview with the ruler of the country.’ 

It was an mteresting ploy; should Persia object 
vigorously the whole thing could be passed off aa 
something local between the Afghans of Kandahar and 
the Aga Khan. By then the British in Afghanistan could 
not afford too many hostages to fortune. 

F or almost thirty years since 1798 the British in India 
had sought to make Persia the strong buffer that 
would deter any potential invaders of India.*In the early 
years of British rule in India the French were seen as the 
main enemy, later it would become the Russians. Very 
few amongst the British in India seriously expected the 
French or the Russian armies to pour through the north 
western frontiers of India, more often the invanen 
scares were meant to convince London that the British ia ' 
India needed to pursue expansionist policies in the 
subcontinent. Ever since Robert Clive’s victory at the 
battle of Piassey in 1757 had started the British Empire 
in Bengal, local British agents had been expanding tluit t, 
foothold by playing off one Indian ruler against j 
other and pursuing their own individual ideas often * 
variance with what London desired. The threet til J 
external enemy helped these plans. But even if tlsi' ‘ 
British in India did not expect the Cossacks to march 
into India, by the time the Russians became the maht'' 


bogey—around about ISIS 
they replaced the French— 
fears of the influence the 
Russians might acquire in 
Persia or Af^anistan play-' 
ed a big part in British 
plans. A considerable Rus¬ 
sian influence in those 
countries, the British 
reasoned, could threaten 
the situation in India. 

British India was a be¬ 
leaguered fortress: inside 
the fortress were the in¬ 
habitants who had recently 
been subdued and could 
easily be seduced by an ex¬ 
ternal enemy unleashing 
the very forces that the 
British most feared. Their 
constant dread was a sud¬ 
den, unexpected insurrec¬ 
tion. a situation familiar to 
Europe at that time. But 
whereas in Europe the 
population could be concili¬ 
ated, in India there was no 
such margin. Anything 
could provide the spark: the 
dispossessed Nawabs and 
Rajas could rise, the 
population could be 
affected by an infringement 
of their religious or tradi¬ 
tional rights. 

By 1838 the British efforts 
to use Persia as a buffer had 
collapsed, with the new Persian ruler, Mohammed Shah, 
laying claim to Herat; the British now saw Afghanistan 
as the pivot of their Central Asian policy. Whereas with 
Persia the British had sought to be the most important 
power, but not to control the country, with Afghanistan 
the policy was very different. Afghanistan was to have 
full internal independence while Britain controlled all 
its external policy and excluded Persia and Russia from 
any influence in that country. 

But as numerous conquerors have found, things on the 
ground were not so simple. Shuja was essentially a tribal 
chief and almost from the moment they arrived in 
Afghanistan the British had to contend with the clans 
and tribes who did not like them. This was not helped by 
the example set by Shuja, a clever if arrogant man, who 
surrounded himself with venal courtiers eager to follow 
his example of filling their own pockets. 

By the end of 1840, discontent with his rule had spread 
to two of the principal tribes in Afghanistan: the 
Durranis and the Ghilzays. And it was in Kandahar, 
where the Durranis were most powerful, that the British 
needed to exercise great political skill. It was against 
this background that the British reacted to the Aga. 

While Macnaghten was dithering about the Aga, 
Rawlinson met him. Rawlinson had immersed himself in 
the early history of the Ismailis, their origin, their 
growth and the god-like reverence with which the Aga 
Khan was held by his followers in various parts of Persia, 
Central Asia and India. But the first meeting went badly. 
‘The Khalifah of Ismaelees’ as he called the Aga ‘is a 
coarse-made, hard featured man and hardly as intelli¬ 
gent as I had expected to find him.' 

More than looks, what probably worried Rawlinson 


was the extraordinary story 
the Aga Khan told and hu 
quite fantastic expecta¬ 
tions. He explained to Raw¬ 
linson that his arrival in 
Kandahar was ‘no accident,* 
as Rawlinson had described 
it, but the logical progres¬ 
sion of the events of the last 
few years. The Aga’s rebel¬ 
lion against the Shah had 
started in 1837 and he told 
Rawlinson that it was no 
coincidence that year also 
marked the beginning of 
what Rawlinson called 
‘quasi-hostility with Persia.’ 
He had communicated with 
the Government of Bombay 
who had provided en¬ 
couragement and support 
and his very presence here 
in Kandahar proved that. 

He pointed out that this 
journey to this western pro¬ 
vince of Afghanistan had 
been arduous and compli¬ 
cated. If his object had 
been merely to save his life, 
his most convenient route 
of flight out of Kerman 
would have been to the Per¬ 
sian Gulf port of Bander 
Abbas whence he might 
have embarked for Bagh¬ 
dad or Bombay. 

But fortified by 
the messages he had received from Sir John McNeill, 
British minister in Tehran, and Major Todd, the British 
agent in Herat, he had reasoned that his best bet was to 
seek direct British help to see ‘what your powerful arms 
can do for me.’ So he had set out ‘on a long and perilous 
journey through Central Persia with a party of 100 
horsemen,’ to try and contact the British in Kandahar 

Rawlinson found it hard to believe the Aga’s inter¬ 
pretation of facts—or perhaps he did not want to. The 
Persians had always seen a Bntish hand behind the 
Aga’s rebellion, even the Russians believed this. But did 
the ^a Khan ever really receive replies to his com¬ 
munications to the Government of Bombay, Sir John 
McNeill, or Major Todd, other than general sympathy in 
his misfortunes? ‘I do not for a moment ^lieve [that],’ 
concluded Rawlinson later. 

He wrote that comment a year later when the Aga 
Khan was making huge claims on the British Govern¬ 
ment, but even if the facts had been otherwise nothing 
survives in the records to indicate that the Aga had been 
encouraged by the British. The first mention of his name 
in the Bombay Government records occurs with Rawlin- 
son’s letter of 6th August informing Macnaghten of the 
Aga's arrival. 

Rawlinson courteously informed him that all he could 
hope for was asylum in ^e Afghan territory and a sum of 
money for the entertainment of himself and his horse¬ 
men during their stay in Kandahar.’ Not surprisingly, 
‘the Khan was by no means satisfied with these terms 
and pressed to be allowed to proceed to Cabool and lay 
his case personally before the Envoy and Minister.’ But 
Macnaghten would not hear of it. *1 beg irou’ he wrote to : 
Rawlinson, ‘that you will on no account permit the A^a 
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Khan to come to Cabool* A few days later the Aga did 
the best thing he could do: write a long letter to 
Macnaghten—the first of many that he and his family 
would write to the British Government over the years. 

T he letter was a strange, intriguing mixture of sup¬ 
plication, almost unctuous reverence and fantastic 
claiihs. It had always been his desire, the Aga Khan told* 
Macnaghten, to ‘attach myself to your government’. For 
over a year he had been trying to make Macnaghten’s 
acquaintance and in the previous year he had hoped to 
meet Macnaghten in Herat, 'but my ill luck prevented 
my having a meeting with you.” Even now he feared, 
‘that I shall not have the wish of my heart which is to 
have the pleasure of meeting you, unless you will be 
kind enough to grant me that good fortune. It is properly 
known that I have left my country in the hope of 
I receiving assistance from your government and now 1 am 
anxious to know what your powerful arms can do for me.’ 

The letter was accompanied by an enclosure which set 
out the basic position of the Aga Khan. Here, he did not 
refer to any British encouragement to revolt against the 
Shah of Persia. In fact he ruefully recounted that he had 
sent an agent, Aga Muhamad Hossein, to the govern¬ 
ment of Bombay, but though he had been there for a 
year, during which time the Aga Khan had fought many 
battles with the Persian government, he had heard 
nothing from his agent. 

The revolt against the Shah was presented as a 
popular uprising with the Aga Khan as the reluctant 
saviour of an oppressed people. So oppressive was the 
government that, 

all the respectable people and nobles of Persia, 
particularly those of Iraq, Pars and Kerman have 

been reduced to the ---- 

lowest ebb of vexatious The Aga Khan IV and the Begum 
misery, the whole body 
gov- 

ernors in- 

me off 

the yoke the Persian 
and protect 
the wretched people, 
assist them to recover ^ 

their privileges, so that 
the tyranny of the gov- V 
ernment might cease. ■ 

Servants had not received B S 

pay for two or three years. I V 

nor were there any re- I W 

venues left in the country. I -v ■ 

‘There is not a farthing in ^ 

the Treasuiy, besides the 'tBil 

lands...now in possession of T 
the Uthaks have been all I ^ 

ruined.’ Persia was so poor, r, 
that ‘all the nobles and re- At 

spectable and learned men ■ 

say that there is not a single M kB 

person left in the Dominion jn MM 

of Persia that can feed fifty 
horsemen except myself.’ 

And to reconquef this im- 
poverished Persia the Aga W 

now offered the British |f 

the help they required: 

I will undertake the con- 
of Iraq, Pars, Ker- 
man and iUiorasan. I will 
seize the countries HHHHL— 


I without the least trouble. If it be your intentimi tp 
take Persia I pledge myself to gain It without loM for 
you, either from the direction of Khorasam mr the sea 
ports of Kerman and Pars. No fighting will t>e 
necessary. The population will join ana the dis¬ 
affected persons will not delay to surrender them¬ 
selves. In case you should object, you are at peaM 
with Persia and I beg to inform you that it is known in 
that Country that I have friends in Turkestan, Budidc- 
shan, Cabool and Hindoos too. Allow me to assemble 
a body of men and having been joined by these in 
Persia, take that kingdom—I vrill proceed to ronquei 
it by the seaports, Kerman, Pars, Bum and Leistan. If 
you think this plan of mine inadvisable you must lend 
assistance in some way or another, that I may prepare 
myself to take the Country and aHer this is done aU 
Persia will be attached to the British Government. 
Macnaghten certainly had no wish to take Herat, let 
alone conquer Persia. But he soothed his pUl of rejection 
by describing the Aga as an ‘honoured ^est’. If he 
wanted to proceed ‘in any other direction and are 
embarrassed for want of funds, pecuniary aid will be 
affected to you. I trust you will regard me as a sincere 
friend and one who is ever desirous to hear of your 
welfare and happiness.’ 

Privately Macnaghten told Rawlinson to ‘feed the 
Agha Khan and his followers as long as they remain at 
Kandahar,’ and was convinced that Rawlinson ‘could do 
no wrong in playing with the Agha Khan as long as 
possible.’ 

The Aga, hardly in a playful mood, did not seem very 
sure of what he should do. The deterioration in the 
relations between Persia and India had affected the 

■ ' revenues the Aga received 

from his followers in India; 
he had heard nothing from 
his agent in Bombay, and be 
asked Rawlinson that he be 
allowed to proceed to Bom- 
bay reorganise his 
lowers in Western India.* 
Soon after this he heard 
from his agents in Kerman 
that his followers had won 
some notable victories; he 
r immediately insisted on re- 

' turning to Persia. But while 

Macnaghten was quite keen 
that he should go to Bom- 
bay—^in fact was willing to 
uH give him a letter of intro- 
^ ^ duction to the Bombay Gov- 

, M ernment (provided it was 

I > ■ understood that this did not 

I • ■ mean any guarantee about 

S his reception there), he was 
B violently opposed to any re- 

W << H turn of the Aga Khan to 

■ H Persia. 

I I Though the Aga Khan 

H ■ continued to press Rawlin- 

■ son to be allowed to pro* 

, ■ ceed to Kabul, he did 

/ I accept a grant of Rs 2,000 

I per month for his living and 

■ entertainment expenses. 

1 Legend had it that old ;; 
Kandahar was the Alexan- 
dria of Alexander thg' 
IBBha.^ Great, and the town the Aga 
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Khan had come to bore the marks or me towns mat 
various conquerors had constructed. Though it had been 
constructed by Ahmed Shah, less thqn a hundred years 
before, it already looked dilapidated and ruined. The 
walls that surrounded the city—forming, as one observer 
said, a rough oblong fi^e—were decayed, the ditch 
round it was in bad repair and some of the six gates that 
led to the city were bricked up as a result of fires in 
earlier battles. What distinguished Kandahar were its 
bazaars, with produce from Europe and Asia, and the 
cosmopolitan nature of the traders. Here you could find 
shawls from Kashmir, nankeens from Russia and hard¬ 
ware and trinkets from St Petersburg and Birmin^am. 
There were also the spacious and quite exquisitely 
decorated houses of the local chief and nobles. It was 
one such house that had been allocated to the Aga Khan. 
A visitor described it well: ^ 

We found the Prince (Aga Khan) in open court, 
surrounded by good buildings, entered through an 
embattled gateway. In the centre of this court was an 
elevated stage of brickwork and chunam (lime); on 
this was a large, low native couch, covered by a 
Persian carpet, as was also the platform itself. Light 
was given from large lanterns framed of wood and 
covered with thin gauze. 

Here the Aga liked to receive visitors, particularly the 
British. Most of them were still discovering 'Eastern 
domestic manners', as one of them put it, and a Persian 
prince provided the right touch of mystery and wonder. 
The Aga quite lived up to this. He was a generous and, in 
British eyes, eccentric host. Wine and spirits were scarce 
in Kandahar then and generally df quite terrible quality, 
but to the Aga, a great drinker, a couple of bottles of 
wine before dinner was nothing remarkable. 

The Britons were no less impressed by the informal 
court the Aga seemed to maintain. Servants, surround¬ 
ing the couch the Aga normally reclined on, freely 
joined in the conversations of the Aga and his guests. 
They commented on the Aga Khan’s witticisms and those 
of his guests, shared in the food before it reached the 
guests and even had a drag on the hookah that was 
passed round the guests. While all this was going on a 
man would try to produce music on a small guitar, 
accompanied a shrill vocalist. On one occasion when 
an English guest wondered at the wild appearance of the 
musician, the Aga explained that he was required to 
take opium before his performance and really the music 
was incidental. Persian etiquette required that you 
pretended the musician was not there and carried on the 
conversation as before. 

All this was a prelude to the Aga Khan’s dinner, which 
for most of the English was quite fantastic. The Re¬ 
verend N.I. Allen, Chaplain to the British troops in 
Kandahar, was present at one such dinner: 

Water was brought round, and we washed our 
hands. A large oval flap of cake, about one foot by a 
foot-and-a-half in extent, and about three quarters of 
an inch thick, was laid before each guest, to Mrve Ae 
threefold purpose of bread, plate and napkin....Dish 
after dish was now brought in, placed without order 
or regularity, wherever vacant space appeared on the 
couch; rice, pOau, kabaubs, stewed meats, curries, 
hard-boiled eggs, several heterogeneous dishes 
which 1 cannot attempt to describe. Into these, the 
guests, without scruple, plunged their fingers, placed 
a portkin on tBe cakes, and then shovelled it into 
their moudis with the same instniments of nature's 
providing, the servants around freely taking toll of 
dishes as they came up, in like fashion. All this was 
dreadful. 

Allen, in fact, quite enjoyed the entertainment pro 
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ided by the Aga, as did most of the British in Kandahar 
Mt year—fw it did much to reheve the boredom of a 
lace where summer heat was such that it was virtually 
npossible to go out during the day, and there were few 
ther means of diversion. 

But such lavish hospitality had its price and the Aga 
'as soon in debt. Within two months of arrival in 
andahar he had run up debts of four or five thousand 
vcats (between Rs 20,000 to Rs 30,000), and he once 
gain approached Rawlinson. Any British loan, said the 
.ga, could be repaid to the Bombay Government by his 
gent there who collected his tribute from his large 
imaili following in that city. Nothing seemed simpler, 
dt by now even Rawlinson was a bit tired of the Aga’s 
'Xtravagant habits', which despite his 'large command 
1 money’ invariably placed him in embarrassed cir- 
imstances’. Though he dutifully forwarded the Aga's 
iquest to Macna^ten he was not surprised when the 
•quest was turned down. 

Macnaghten, worried that his action might ‘give the 
oly man mortal offence’, offered Rs 5,000 instead which 
le Aga accepted and later got his agent to repay to the 
overnment of Bombay. Soon Rawlinson was again 
•quured to increase the Aga’s allowance. Winter had 
3th increased the cost and the nature of provisions 
eeded to maintain the efficiency of the Persian horse, 
he Aga saw his allowance rise from Rs 2,000 to Rs 3,000 
sr month, made up of Rs 500 for him and Rs 25 per 
sad for each of his men As their number increased 
om 100 to 300, the Aga’s total allowance rose to Rs 
000 per month. 

Rawlinson had cleverly shifted the monetary burden 
1 to the pliant Afghans. The original Macnaghten terms 
ere, it will be recalled, that the Aga Khan was a guest 
' the Government of Afghanistan—thus avoiding any 
nbarrassment for the Briti^. This meant, Rawlinson 
included, that the pension should also be paid by the 
fghan Treasury and ‘whenever the local revenues... 
ere more than equivalent to the expenses. The salary 
the Khan was paid from the surplus.’ By this time, the 
ga Khan’s followers in Sind and Gujarat had learnt that 
eir Imam was living in Kandahar and the traditional 
id massive tiibutes now started flowing, relieving the 
ga Khan of much of his fmancial problems—at least for 
e moment. But all this was of little consequence in the 
rerall British position in the country which had become 
creasingly precarious. 

t s we have seen, there had been revolts in Afghanis- 
%tan ever since the British arrived. But these had 
!en far from the main power centres and basically local 
character. In November 1841 Kabul itself revolted. On 
id November 1841, Alexander Burnes was attacked in 
s own home and killed. On 23rd December 1841, 
acnaghten was also killed. The British garrison was 
lall and it had been further weakened by the dispatch 
troops to clear the passes between Kabul and Jallala- 
id to the east which had been blocked by Ghilzay tribes 
otesting about the reduction of the allowances by 
acnaghten. Worse, the British commanding general 
IS ill, and the military command was in the hands of 
bordinates with whom politicals like Macnaghten did 
t get on. By early 1842, the British had begun to 
thdraw from Kabul. It was to lead to one of the worst 
sasters in British military history. A party of 16,500 
tb 700 British, 3,800 Indian Sepoys, and thair camp 
[lowers left Kabul for Jallalabad. Ten days later only 
e survivor. Surgeon William Bryden, staggered into 
Ualabad—the rest had fallen victim to snow, cold and 
e quite ruthless attacks of the Ghilzay tribes. 
Kandahar had escaped much of this carnage partly 
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because General Nott, the commander of the British 
forces there, had preferred to keep his troops intact 
rather than try and rescue those in Kabul Though the 
rebellion in Kabul had been ferocious, there was no 
great national feeling against the British. But the British 
had no illusions about Kandahar and while the fire in 
Kabul raged, Rawlinson was busy fuelling his own 
inti igues in relatively peaceful Kandahar. In these plans 
the Aga had begun to play a rather curious part. Soon 
after his arrivial in Kandahar, he had informed Rawlin* 
son that he had been in frequent touch with Yar 
Muhammed Khan Alikozay, the Wazir—or Chief Minis¬ 
ter—of Herat. In strict theory, the real ruler of Herat 
was one Kamran Shah, but Yar Muhammed, a shrewd 
though cruel administrator, had won prominence for 
himself by pushing Kamran Shah into the background. 

The Herat of that time was pretty barbaric, and Yar 
Muhammed was a despot who openly revelled in cruelty. 
He had quite shocked a British agent by declaring that it 
was far more satisf' tng to extract money through torture 
rather than through the normal process of collecting 
government re’ enue. And one British agent would leave 
a chilling picture of the methods Yar Muhammed used to 
raise money: 

The person generally was a Khan, who had enjoyed 
favour and was therefore supposed to possess wealth, 
or an executioner convicted of amassing wealth in the 
non-performance of his duties. The culprit was then 
put to the torture, the commonest method being by 
boiling or roasting or baking over a slow fire. The 
horrible ingenuities practised on these occasions are 
too disgusting to be more than alluded to. The wretch, 
writhing in agony, gradually disgorged his wealth and 
learned before he died that his wives and daughters 
had been sold to the Turkomans, or divided amongst 
the sweepers and servants of his murderers. Of two 
recent victims, one was half roasted and then cut into 
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very small pieces, the other par boiled and after¬ 
wards baked. 

The British seemed to have difficulty making up 
their minds about Yar Muhammed; occasionally wanting 
to annex Herat, occasionally just to remove Yar Muham¬ 
med, occasionally to seduce him with money and reform 
his more barbaric customs. Soon after his arrival in 
Kandahar, the Aga had become involved in some of 
these intrigues and was quite keen to act as a bridge 
between Yar Muhammed and the British. He even sent 
an agent to Yar Muhammed to persuade him to make a 
firm commitment to the British. In November 1841, as 
news of the British disaster in Kabul spread, alarming 
reports began to reach the British in Kandahar that Yar 
Muhammed himself was planning to launch an invasion 
towards Kandahar. It was a classical situation of rumour 
and counter-rumour and Rawlinson, trying to gauge the 
situation, often used the Aga’s horsemen as couriers 
between Herat and Kandahar. One day—6th January 
1842—one such messenger brought news that Yar 
Muhammed was now in open conflict with Kamran Shah. 
Rawlinson found this doubly welcome; Yar Muhammed 
would be too occupied to try and attack Kandahar, and 
Rawlinson could appoint his own man as Chief Minister 
of Herat. He couldn’t quite decide who ‘our man’ in 
Herat should be. There were several candidates but 
nearly all of them were related to Yar Muhammed who 
had fallen out with him, and all likely to prove as 
unreliable politically as Yar Muhammed. Eventually 
Rawlinson decided that the only way he could secure for 
Britian ‘direct and solid political advantages at Herat’ 
would be to make the Aga the Chief Minister of 
Kamaran Shah. He couldn’t quite work out how this 
could be done. In the end nothing came of it, though 
Rawlinson had other uses for the Aga. 

Even before the Kabul revolt, the Aga was almost jhe 
only reliable Muslim that Rawlinson had. Rumours had 
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swept Kandahar that King Shuja himself supported , 
revolts against the British. Such talks could be highly' 
inflammatory and one day, quite suddenly, the Aga was i 
summoned by Rawlinson. Very quickly Rawlinson ex¬ 
plained to the Aga what he wanted. He wanted the Aga 
to forge some letters bearing Shuja’s signature and 
sealed and addressed to Rawlinson clearly indicating 
how close Shuja was to the British. The idea was then to 
arrange for these letters to fall into rebels’—and poten¬ 
tial rebels’—hands destroying their hopes that Shuja 
was on their side. The Aga dutifully did that. 

But more ambitiously, Rawlinson saw the Aga as 
leader of the Shias against the Sunnis, the more domi¬ 
nant of the two great sects into which the Muslim world 
IS divided. The Aga, of course, was leader of only a small 
Shia sect, and most of the Shias did not accept his claims 
to be the living God; but Rawlinson had*found that the 
Shias in Kandahar recognised the Aga as one of their 
own and, as he would later put it, ‘when Suonee and 
Sheeah prejudices were brought into antagonism at 
Kandahar, the latter party immediately showed a dis¬ 
position to rally round the Ismailee Imam, as a natural 
head of their faith.’ How much the Aga cared for these 
local differences is not known, but he evidently saw it as 
a splendid opportunity to establish ‘a claim on British 
consideration’ and soon a party of three hundred Shia 
horsemen under the Aga was established. The Aga 
resisted blandishments from the Durrani tribesmen to 
win him over to the anit-British cause, even captured 
letters the Sunni Durranis had written to the Kandahar 
Shias urging them to form a common religious front 
against the British. And when Rawlinson went on his 
morale-boosting village tours, the Aga was his constant 
companion. A year later, when Rawlinson came to plead 
the Aga’s case before the Governor-General of India, he 
had no doubt about his usefulness: ‘to his increasing 
effort and his powerful influence with this party; it is, I 
think, to be mainly attributed that we were able to hold 
Kandahar so long and creditably and to leave it in such a 
state of comfort and efficiency 

But if the political Aga had his uses, his military role 
was somewhat more dubious. Rawlinson had been im¬ 
pressed by the Aga Khan’s military experience and 
wanted him to be in charge of such of the Parsiwan 
horses that had remained loyal to the British (the 
Parsiwans were one of the smaller tribes based in 
Kandahar) Eventually the Aga was put in charge of 
about a hundred Parsiwan horsemen and fought various 
skirmishes of uncertain military value. In the first one 
on 12th January 1842, he was an enthusiastic volunteer 
but his services were not really required. On a later 
occasion, as General Nott marched out of Kandahar in 
pursuit of the Afghan enemy the Aga, with about 300 ' 
horsemen, protected the British rearguard and Nott 
thought his services deserved a special mention. The 
British were then carrying out an early version of the 
search and repulse tactics that the Americans followed 
in Vietnam and for a time in April and May of 1842 there 
were so few British troops in Kandahar that, particularly 
at night, Afghan rebels often raided the suburbs. The 
Aga and his troops patrolled the city and one night 
succeeded in capturing two of the rebel horses. 

"The Aga,had even less success when in March 1842 
Rawlinson decided to clear Kandahar of all Afghans 
suspected of rebel sympathy. The Aga’s horsemen em¬ 
ployed th do this proved so incompetent that Rawlinson 
had to do it all over again, using the regular troops of the 
East India Company. 

As the fighting developed round Kanahar with sudden 
attacks by the rebels, followed by a quick British 
response, the rebels took to attacking the British early 
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on Sundays at the time of religious'Services—their own show 

version of Rawlinson’s use of a somewhat different abou 

religious factor. On Trinity Sunday, 22nd May, just as cept* 

the Reverend Allen was celebrating Holy Communion, to a 

the rebels attacked and the firitish force set out in such a * Afgh; 
hurry that Allen was left with two in his congregation, horse 

'one of whom was not a communicant so that 1 was all o 

compelled to postpone its administration to another prisoi 

opportunity.’ The Padre also found that the battle had Mahi 

denuded his evening service. But this one proved a false name 

alarm and the great engagement took place exactly a aboui 

week later. Majo 

The following Sunday, 29th May, Reverend Allen dead, 

decided to hold a service at half past five in the morning. my ti 

But no sooner had he started than there was another forme 

alarm and this was a genuine one. The rebels had and i 

gathered near Arghandab, and Nott decided to take the majoi 

field with all his troops. Troops from India under This ! 
General England had reinforced his positions, and he British j 
assigned the Aga and his horsemen to charging the Rawlinsc 
cavalry of the rebels. Kawlinson rode with the Aga and Durrani 
recalled: ‘I can speak positively to the Khan’s gallantry and cst 
in this instance as we rode together throughout the Muhamn 
action; and his nephew was shot through the head in the had beei 
charge by my side.’ Nott would later ascribe the success military 
of the British arms to superior equipment and the energy controlle 
of the soldiers, particularly ‘the Parseewan horses under invader 
their brave leader Agha Mahomed [who] also did great North-W 
execution and were very instrumental in destroying the Rawlii 
position of and following up, the enemy.’ Aga, whe 

For the Aga it remained one of the great moments of the Briti 

his life. In the years to come as he bombarded the British 'landed ] 
with supplications for money and position, this battle Nott, the 
and his role in it formed the centrepiece of hi*‘services (large U 

rendered to the British government.’ income c 

The Aga always saw himself at the centre of things and in his va 
his account of the 29th May battle reads like an specifyir 
incredible military feat: the allei 

I alone with about thirty followers remained and these dr 


showed front to the enemy, although they numbered 
about a thousand sabres; they had completely inter¬ 
cepted ourretreat. We then cut our way through them 
to a hill called Kotuili Moorchar. In the affair the 

* Afghans behaved with great intrepidity and our 
horses were completely knocked up, in fact we were 
all on the point of either being killed or taken 
prisoner, when I together with my brother Sirdar 
Mahummed Bukur Khan and one of my Sowars 
named Bukur who is now at Kurracheee dismounted 
about halfway up the mountain and within view of 
Major Rawlinson I shot the foremost of our pursuers 
dead, while his comrades crowded round the body, 
my troops descended the hill and upon being in¬ 
formed of their having reached the foot in safety I 
and my two companions followed and rejoined the 
major. 

This success now revived plans for a permanent 
British presence in Afghanistan centred on Kandahar. 
Rawlinson proposed the complete destruction of the 
Durrani nobles, distributing their lands to other tribes 
and establishing a new Afghan government with 
Muhammed Timour, Shuja’s eldest son, as King. Kabul 
had been lost, but British strategists argued that in the 
military analysis Kabul was an irrelevancy. Kandahar 
controlled the route to Herat and this was the key to any 
invader who proposed to come to India through the 
North-West Frontier. 

Rawlinson probably discussed these plans with the 
Aga, who certainly went away with the impression that , 
the British would establish him as a contented Afghan 
'landed proprietor,’ to quote one of his various claims. 
Nott, the Aga would later claim, promised him the Jaghir 
(large landed estate) of Mollah Rusheed, yielding an 
income of Rs 40,000 a year. (The problem is that the Aga 
in his various claims had the infuriating knack of never 
specifying details of when things were given to him, or 
the alleged promises made to him). But if this be so, 
these dreams were cruelly shattered. 
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Ten Gunned Down in Bihar 

_ , » • • _ 

Were the kilters Ncixafites or was it an act of vendetta? 


S hailendra Kumar woke up to a 
burst of bullets and cries of ter 
ror in the early hours of 5 December 
in a room in Dularpur village in 
Patna district Dazed, and trying to 
focus his eyes in the darkness he 
desperately tried to find out what 
was happening He found rifles being 
trained on the twelve of them slpep 
ing inside the room from one of the 
two windows Then he saw his friend, 
Suresh Kumar Singh, who was lying 
next to him being hit with bulletsand 
even as Suresh Kumar slumped 
thiee bullets hit Shailendra—two is 
his stomach and one in his leg As he 
lost consciousness he saw Suresh 
Kumar being gunned down By the 
time the shoot out was over, eight 
people were dead and five seriously 
injured Two of them succumbed to 
their injuries later At least 32 shots 
were fired from 31S rifles, judging 
from the empties which were reco 
vered from the scene of the carnage 
Shailendra Kumar, now recovering 
from his injuries at the Patna Medic 
al College Hospital (PMCH), shud 
ders when he thinks of the morning 
of S December 

“We had come to Dularpur from 


Belabarh (an adjoining village) the 
previous evening My friend Suresh 
had got married in April this year 
and had come to pick up his wife to 
take her home It is a custom among 
us Awadhiya kurmis that after mar 
riage the girl has to spend some 
months at her tiidike before she goes 
to live with her inlaws In fact 
Suresh, who was an engineer with 
the UP government had decided to 
take his wife with him to UP after 
spending a few days at Belabarh We 
had dinner at around nine pm and 
were off to bed by ten Then we woke 
up when the firing began So many of 
us died 1 am sure the people who 
committed this carnage were Naxa 
lues because they kept shouting 
‘Naxalpanthi zindabad’ ” Of the ten 
people killed, eight were Awadhiya 
kurmis, the landowning caste in the 
Pun Pun Masuhri area of Patna 
The villagers of Dularpur, terrified 
at hearing the gunshots, did not step 
out of their homes till sunrise, a good 
two hours after the incident had 
taken place at four am As Pramod 
Kumar Sinha told this correspoii 
dent, “Though the area is dangerous, 
such a thing has never happened in 




our village So obviously, we were 
scared and came out of our homes till 
much after the Naxalites had fled.” 
Pramod Sinha, too, like the 
Awadhiya kurmis of Dularpur, be* 
lieves that it was the work of the 
Naxalites “Yes,” he said, “they were 
raising Naxalpanthi slogans ” But 
none of the villagers had seen any of 
the killers, though some of them 
claim that there were two of them 
This IS hardly likely the shots were 
being fired continuously from 315 
bore rifles which are not automatic 
So obviously there Were people who 
were loading the rifles which were 
being emptied (A 315 rifle maga 
zine contains only five bullets and 
the bolt has to be pushed back after 
every shot has been fired ) The 
police believe there must have 
been about six people carrying out 
the killing 

Who were the killers’ According to 
the people who have managed to 
sutvive the attack and are now being 
treated at the PMCH (there are three 
of them), the killers were Naxalites 
as they had heard them raise pro 
Naxalite slogan The term Naxalite is 
looselyapplied by that land owning 
class in Bihar to describe all extrem 
ists who demand the at least the 
stipulated minimum wages for 
peasants and a better life for the 
poor peasantry ) Besides, they claim 
that they saw men in police uniforms 
firing at them (Extremists in this 
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Victim being treated at a hospital 


area ofen don khaki clothes while 
carrying out operations ) 

Again, the aieas which fall under 
Pun Pun and Masauhri police sta 
tions in Patna district have seen a lot 
of violence between the land owning 
class, the Awadhiya kurmis, and the 
marginal farmers and landless 
peasants, who are normally the hari 
jans, pasis and kahars (The 
Awadhiya Kurmis are also back 
wards, but being the landowning 
class are also in conflict with the 
other backward classes ) Since 1978 
there have been a number of attacks 
on the landowning class by the ‘Lai 
Sena’ and in 1982 the rich fanners (in 
this case the Awadhiya kurmis) orga 
nised themselves and formed the 
Bhumi Sena It was started originally 
for the purpose of self defence but 
the Bhumi Sena now resorts to re¬ 
taliatory action For instance, on 16 
March this year Arun Kumar Singh, 
an Awadhiya Kuimi of Masuahri was 
gunned down by members of the Lai 
Sena On the same day four sym 
pathisers of the Lai Sena^Oeo Prasad 
Yadav, Nagina Mochi, Bharosa Mochi 
and Satyanand Prasad were killed by 
(the Bhumi Sena The Awadhiya Kui 
inis believe that the incident at 
Pularpur was an act of retaliation by 


the Lai Sena sim e most of the people 
killed belonged to their caste 
However, there are far too many 
discrepancies in this theory I irst, as 
the history of this area has shown, 
Naxalites or members of the Lai Sen i 
indulge only in selective killings of 
members of the landed classes At 
Dulharpur the killing was indiscn 
minate and it appealed to be more of 
an act of peisonal vendetta Besides, 
among those killed was an enginc'er 
who worked in UP, a ten year old boy 
and included two backwards who 
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were not kurmis noi were they land 
ed Why should tlie Naxalites -have 
killed them’ [here is haidly any 
point in killing people who are not 
connected with land disputes in the 
aiea’ 

There is howei er, another angle to 
this case Surc^Ii Kumar Singh had 
been mariied earlici and his first 
wile IS still alive and living in Nand 
puia village The onlv thing is that 
according to offuials, she is insane 
This in fact led Suicsh to lemarry 
Many believe that this could be an 
act of vendetta by people of Nand 
pura village since the aim of the 
killers seems to have been to kill 
Suresh and members of his family 
Besides, the fact that the killers were 
said to have shouted “Naxalpanthi 
zindabad” which is seldom done by 
extremists after an operation goes to 
show that they seemed be in a hurry 
to pin the blame on someone else 

The killers have not been identi¬ 
fied as yet But whoever they were 
they have made Suresh Kumar 
Singh's 19 year old wife a widow 
According to the custom of the 
Awadhiya kurmis, she can nevei re¬ 
marry She will have to remain a 
widow for the rest of her life 
StumHra Baiwjaa, Patna 
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, MIZORAM 


Laldenga’s Mission of Peace 

The Mizo leader begins negotiations with the government 


F or Mr Laklonga^.the 58-year-oId 
leader of the IMizo National Front 
(MNF), the wheal has turned, full, 
.circle. The former Indian army havil- 
dar, rebel chieftain, firebrand leader 
and politician-tn-eMle, is back on the 
negotiating table. This time, he has 
come back "as an Indian” to solve 
the Mizo problem and take his place 
"as an Indian in Indian politics.” His 
discussions with the Indian govern¬ 
ment delegation led by Mr G. P. 
■Parthasarathy, chairman of the poli¬ 
cy planning committee of the exter¬ 
nal affairs ministry, if successful, 
could finally bring peace to his na¬ 
tive Mizoram. 

Previous peace negotiations to 
forge a lasting peace in Mizoram, 
which has seen over 18 strife-torn 
•years of insurgency and counter¬ 
insurgency operations, have been fai¬ 
lures. Peace talks had begun in 1974 
, when the Lt. Governor S. P. Mukher- 
jee was wounded m an ambush scut¬ 
tling the opportunity fur talks. 
Chances of a settlement improved 
when a peace accord was signed by 
Mr S. L. Khurana, the former home 
secretary and Laldenga. but negotia- 
.tions broke jlown again after the 
MNF began a forced “liberation tax” 
collection drive and let loose another 
reign of terror in the union territory. 



Laldenga 

Negotiations broke down again in the 
late Seventies with Laldenga, unable 
to reach any agreement with either 
Morarji Desai or Charan Singh. Lal¬ 
denga, always a “slippery customer” 
again ‘“slipped away” just when a 
breakthrough was in sight in 1980-81. 



A recent photograph of MNF military leaders 


His demands of immediate dismissal 
of the Brig. Sailo government in 
Mizoranl'afld hi| installation as 
jminister even before an election as' 
well as his demands for gredtef 
{Mizoram (an area which included 
iparts of Manipur, Tripura etc) were 
clearly unacceptable to the central 
government. Each time, he used the 
respite to replenish his weapons sup¬ 
plies and recruit more volunteers. 

Once again Hopes have been btiUk, 
up. Negotiations after a two-year 
impasse during which time Lalden&a 
stayed as an exile in England, began 
slowly and painstakingly. Chances of 
resumption of the peace talks bright¬ 
ened after the Congress(I) was voted 
to power in Mizoram. Many of the 
leaders including the present chief 
minister Mr Lai Thanhawla were 
former associates of Laldenga and a 
major issue of their election cam¬ 
paign was peace in the union terri¬ 
tory. 

The initiative for the reopening of 
the negotiations came mainly from 
the leaders of the Mizoram Church 
Leaders Council who met Laldenga 
in England. Encouraged by Lalden¬ 
ga’s interest in a peaceful settlement 
of the Mizo problem, they also spoke 
to Mrs Gandhi during her trip to 
Aizawl in April. The firebrand lead¬ 
er’s letters to the Indian government 
seeking a solution on the basis of the 
constitutional framework also rekin¬ 
dled interest. He was willing to meet 
Mrs Gandhi or any emissary of hers, 
he wrote. Laldenga suggested that 
the problem be resolved without de¬ 
lay. “We want peace,” he said, “The 
people are keen to lead normal 
lives.” 

Laldenga’s feelers were accepted 
by the central government. But the. 
government insisted that operations 
against rebel forces could not be 
suspended. Talks would have to be 
held in New Delhi. A RAW team led 
by the additional director Hasan 
Walia left for Surrey, England to ^ 
meet Laldenga. Meanwhile, expecta¬ 
tions were running high in Mizoram. 
The CM Mr Thanhawla said on 15 
August, even before news of the 
negotiations was confirmed, “I be¬ 
lieve that peace cannot come at the 
point of a bayonet. It is only through 
open sharing and frank discussions 
that we can achieve peace.” 

On 2 September, Laldenga ordered 
a unilateral cease-fire and asked for 
a safe conduct guarantee from the 
central government. He was willing 
to visit India. It was a come down 
from his initial, demand that the 
conference be held in a neutral coun¬ 
try. Laldenga, promised safe conduct 
by the-government of India has 
optimistic about the negotiations. 
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l^pect them to conclude at one go. I 
ao not have any complications, I am 
planning to return (to India) for 
good.” He also gave his assurance 
that MNF involvement in other in¬ 
surgency movements would come to 
an end. Said the guerrilla leader, “I 
am a politician. I will do anything for 
the country’s integrity and solidar¬ 
ity.” In keeping with the Indian gov¬ 
ernment’s order, he asked his follow¬ 
ers to lay down their arms for the 
moment. 

I Mr Laldenga’s demands include 
'statehood for Mizoram with a certain 
amount of autonomy as in Jammu 
and Kashmir, rehabilitation of the 
guerrillas who surrender and deci¬ 
sions about the modalities for surren¬ 
der. He also wants a university, High 
Court, assorted economic and educa¬ 
tional benefits and the inclusion of 
the Mizo language in the eight sche¬ 
dule. 

Discussions which resumed on 23 
November 1984 with Mr G. Parth- 
asarathy, are continuing. Laldenga 
has also met home minister Nara- 
simha Rao His talks with Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi on 29 Novem- 
’ber have also been fairly positive, 
and according to Laldenga “friend¬ 
ly” and “free and frank.” The revised 



G Parthasarathy 


proposals of both sides have also 
been discussed. Mr Laldenga has also 
expressed confidence that a political 
solution to the insurgency problem 
would be found before the end of the 


SPORJb 

A Shocking Report 

10A team doctor’s report rcveaJs official apathy 


A lthough honesty and dedication 
have never been the strong 
points of the Indian sports officials, 
the official report of the doctor of the 
Indian team to the Los Angeles 
Dlympics, Dr P. S M. Chandran, has 
shocked even the greatest pessim¬ 
ists. Dr Chandran was attached to the 
Indian hockey team in its prepara- 
:ory phase and also helped the other 
earns that underwent training in 
Vew Delhi. But when the lists for Los 
\ngeles were drawn up his name was 
;onveniently overlooked. He was 
irdered by the Indian Olympic Asso- 
riation (lOA) to pay Rs 16,000 if he 
lesired to accompany the team. For- 
unately, the newly formed Sports 
Authority of India where he is the 
leputy director of sports sciences, 
ooted the bill and he was off with 
he second batch. 

The step-motherly treatment 
n^ted out to Dr Chandran was unfor- 
wate as even the personal coach of 
P^OOm hurdler M. D. Valsamma, V. 
Cutty, was sent to Los Angeles to 
telp the athlete. In his report Dr 
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Chandran severely criticizes Mr 
Daya Singh Sandhu, chef-de-mission 
of the Indian contingent. Interesting¬ 
ly, Mr Sandhu was nominated at the 
eleventh hour after the two earlier 
nominees pulled out due to official 
leasons. Mr Sandhu’s appointment 
was kept a secret in order to evade 
embarrassing questions as he has a 
poor track record His only real asso¬ 
ciation with sport is that Raja 
Bhalendra Singh, former lOA presi¬ 
dent, stays in his house and that his 
son, Harisimran Singh (skeet shoo¬ 
ter) represented in the Asian Games 
and in the Los Angeles Olympics, not 
without strong opposition. 

Ace shooter and Rajya Sabha 
member. Dr Kami Singh had criti¬ 
cised the selection of Harisimran 
Singh for tlfe Asian Games as he did 
not meet the required standards. In 
the Olympic trials, Harisimran 
scored 191/200, four hits less than 
the qualifying standard, but was 
selected. His father, director of the 
lOA’s training programme for the 
Indian squad, justified his selection 


year. The negotiations, he clainu, aretn 
proceeding along the “right lines 
In fact, laldenga hopes to find 
solution before Christmas this year. 

There are some indications that an 
acceptable pre-Christmas settlement 
is possible. The centre has already 
directed the Mizoram government on 
4 December to suspend searches and|> 
arrests of MNF activists after the* 
second round of negotiations be^- 
tween Parthasarathy and Laldenga. 
Another gesture which has also ere- ‘ 
ated much goodwill was MNF chief 
“Brigadier General” Tawnlui’s deci¬ 
sion (though belated) to lay down 
arms after Laldenga’s Gandhi Jayan- 
ti declaration of a cease-fire. 

However, there are reports that 
Laldenga has little control over the 
hardliners in the MNF and that he,’ 
tired of being in exile, had acted on 
his own. Laldenga has angrily 
brushed aside such speculations. 
“Such reports are ridiculous, irres¬ 
ponsible and not based on facts... If I 
have no hold over my people, why 
should the government talk to me?” 
he asked Laldenga claims complete 
control over his people and total 
control over the peaqe initiative. 

A Coneapondent, Calcutta 


and that of others (only Randhir 
Singh qualified) on the ground that 
the selection standard set by the lOA 
was the sixth best score of the last 
Olympics and not the sixth place, 
which was the common criterion for 
all disciplines. Since the sixth best 
score was 191, Harisimran was 
selected. The only opposition to this 
move came from Mr. Saj^an Singh 
Sethi, president of th0 disbanded 
National Rifle Shooting Association 
of India, but it did not carry much 
weight as the Indian Olympic Asso¬ 
ciation had silenced one of its 
severest critics a little before the 
Olympics by suspending the national 
body. 

Mr Sandhu’s ‘undiluted passion’ 
for sports is amplified in this com¬ 
ment he made to Dr Chandran in Los 
Angeles: “Doc, you relax. There is 
nothing for you to do here. The 
village has got a fully equipped clinic 
with all electronic gadgets and medi¬ 
cines which you doctors in India 
might not even be aware of.” Mr 
Sandhu’s hostility, says Dr Chan¬ 
dran, towards him did not end here. 
He did not feel the need of providing 
him with a separate room, which was 
essential as the doctor needed space 
to set up his dispensary and examine 
women members of the team. 

In desperation Dr Chandran 
approached the hockey manager Cdr 
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Nandy Singh to seek accommodation 
in his eight-bed double room , flat 
which, he was sharing with two 
Others. “I also told him that I diji .not 
have a locker to keep the dangeious 
drugs safely,” the report say.s. Cdr 
Singh agreed to keep hi.s drugs in his 
room but refused to accommodate 
him ‘due to shortage of toilets.’ Thi ee 
days later, the press liasion officer, 
MrTarlorhan Singh, was led into the 
flat with open arms. Perhaps, Mr 
Singh was suffering from chronic 
constipation, opines Dr Chandran, in 
his report. , ' 

£)r Chandran’s report also criti¬ 
cises the t'Oa'ch 

for the disqu.in^icaiiorf'of K. S. San- 
tra, who wa.s eventually sent back for 


I t is like the case of the doctor 
walking away ivith the patient. The 
Calcutta-based industrialist Sriirivas 
Hada who was nominated by the 
financial institutions to nurse textile 
major Binny back into the black has 
, h'^ught into the company instead. 
Hada has quietly purchased most of 
the Lord ihchcppe family holdings Tp 
the company, 1.45 lakh hundred*^ 
riipee ^ares for a mere Rs 26 lakhs 
which Is less than half the going! 
share-market rate. Even as his fellow 
directors have pointed out, it is a 
case of the chairman making a fait 

W ' r 


indiscipline. “It was alleged that San- 
tra refused to lower his body weight 
by three kgs on the eve of the 
competition as instructed by the 
weightlifting coach. Santta, who was 
made to fast the previous day and 
forced to take diuretics and sauna 
baths, felt dehydrated and quite jus¬ 
tifiably drank some water and ate an 
apple pie. It is not known what the 
coach was doing when Santra was 
putting on weight,” writes Dr Chan¬ 
dran. 

Los Angeles is just another dark 
chapter in the history of Indian sport. 
In the middle of October this year, a 
senior official of the Indian Olympic 
Association and the Amateur Athle¬ 
tic Federation of India returned from 


accompli for the board, given that he 
had negotiated the deal behind the 
board’s back for over two months. 

But Hada, with a record of similar 
elopement with patients in other 
companies too where he had come in 
ostensibly as a doctor, hgs however 
this time made a kill. For thejprice of 
Rs twenty six lakhs is just a flea-bite 
for a company whose turnover in a 
good year can be up to Rs seventy 
five crores and whose raw materials 
purchases are a minimum of Rs thir¬ 
ty crores. 

The story goes that even as Rada 




Seoul with ace woman marathoner 
Asha Agarwal.-'The official (whom 
this correspondent had seen buying a 
VCR, cassettes and other electronic 
items in New York a little after the 
Olympics,) used the passport of the 
athlete to escape the heavy customs 
duty. The ungrateful man took in¬ 
ordinately long to return her pass-^ 
port and the athlete faced severe' 
problems before her departtme for 
the Singapore marathon, run on 9 
December.- 

In fact almost all sport federations 
in the country are'on the brink of 
extinction because of official apathy. 
The Incfian Hockey Federation was 
taken over by the Indian Olympic 
Association on 7 October last year in 
view of the charges of embezzlement 
levelled against its president, Mr 
Inder Mohan Mahajan, a former in¬ 
spector general of police. This was 
the thir(4 time the IHF was sus¬ 
pended. 

Many sports federations have com¬ 
plained of lack of government sup¬ 
port or of its interference in sport. 
The new president of the lOA, Mr 
Vidya Charan Shukla, has promised , 
to make the lOA financially indepen¬ 
dent and that is a welcome step. 
Jaideep Singh of Baria, the new 
president of the Amateur Athletig 
Federation of India, has alsd given a 
similar assurance and his past gener¬ 
osity leaves no doubts about his 
intentions. But one only hopes that 
Mr Jaideep Singh does not sponsor 
the likes of Charles Borromeo again. 
He had financed'the trip of the 800m 
Asian Games champion to the United 
States to help him prepare for the 
Los Angeles Olympics. But the 
athlete repaid the gesture by a poor 
and ipdiffereht performance. 

IoItmA Shama, Mmw PalM 


was making his overtures to the a 
Inchcape family for their holdings ^ 
and convincing them that Binny 
shares are not worth the paper they 
are printed on, he was also making 
overtures to the powers that be at 
Delhi to ensure dial the final trans¬ 
fer of shares transactiqn-^when it 
takes place->-is smooth., The story 
continues that dtuing a visit of the 
then Coogress(I^ general secretary 
Mr Rajiv Gandhi to Bangalore,'Hpda 
played host for a few hours and took 
him to a Hanuman, temple where 
"abhishekam” was q^rformed in all 
splendour: Apparently, Mr Gandhi 
was “imprjas^” •and before long, 
word went around that the financi^^ 
institutions 'Vould hot do anythiMpp 
to hold lip the transfer of the W 
chcape shares to Hada, givhn that 
“Delhi ^Wished* that transfer 
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A Re birth for Binny_ 

, The inchcape sellout promises a new lease of life 
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^lould be effected without truftble, 
To be fair to the institutions 
though, the IDBI did send out a long 
list of conditions for the takeover. 
The terms included an offer of half of 
the shares to the Tamil Nadu and the 
Karnataka governmemrs. Besides, 
there was a stipulation of about a K$ 
sixty lakh guarantee and a Rs thirty 
lakh injection of funds. But all this, 
was obviously peanuts'for an-experi- 
enced money-manager like. Hada. 
The board of the company (and not 
pits share transfer committee) made a 
show of considering the procedure 
about the transfer and tried to raise 
some objections—predictably, with¬ 
out success. As a result, Hada now 
holds eighteen per cent of the com 
pany’s shares. And with the powers 
that be in benign form, cleaning up 
the place of the kill is clearly not 


going to be difficult for Hada at all. 

For the outsider, the corporate 
image of Binny is that the company 
cannot possibly do well again with its 
burden of Rs forty crores in accumu¬ 
lated losses. But Hada thinks other¬ 
wise. He asked a colleague on the 
board, a former president of the 
Indian institute of chartered accoun¬ 
tants,, to valuate the surplus real 
estate of the company. The stunning 
revelation came that the company 
has at least Rs 25 crores available to 
this account. Even if the company is 
forced to sell the surplus land either 
to the institutions or through the 
institutions it could still gather a 
healthy sum. 

Incidentally, much of tne ancient 
machinery is still in good shape. 
Particularly the loomage is not bad, 
though (he looms are not of the 


modem jet varieties. With a re-doing 
of the placement of the machines and 
with proper cooperation from the 
labour, Hada could conceivably get 
the mill back into shape in about a 
year. By all accounts, he should begin 
reaping profits in less than four 
years—not a bad bargain for the 
remaining equity holders. As a mere 
nominee chairman he did not have 
all executive powers, particularly as 
the institutions also nominated e 
director in charge. But as an elected 
chairman, Hada can expect to have 
full sway over the finances of the 
company. And what looks like a 
sinking ship to the outsider could 
still have a fair lease of life left yet. 
Unless there are plans afoot to scut> 
tie the ship. 

■Ji 
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ENVIRONMENT 


Man, the Destroyer 
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\ Ecological disaster throatahs eastern Himalayas 



A road blocked by a landslide 

A large-scale man-made ecological 
disaster now threatens the entire 
Himalayan region and a part of the 
plains of Assam and West Bengal. 
Already, nature has given its warn¬ 
ing signals and signs of disaster are 
evident. The number of landslides in 
this geologically-unstable region has 
increased; the incidence of floods 
has. also gone up. Despite the heavy 
toll on life and property - and the- 
^sruption of the vital defence com- 
■■wications network, no comprehen- 
Wve environmental policy is in evi¬ 
dence and the authorities hnve man¬ 
aged to keep open roads and rail 


communications through ad hoc mea¬ 
sures. 

About five years ago. Dr Jack Ives, 
the director of the Tokyo-based Un¬ 
ited Nations University, had warned 
government officials about the dan¬ 
gers o^ soil erosion in the eastern 
Himalayas caused by deforestation 
because of’commercial forestry and 
incorrect agricultural methods. It 
had triggered off changes in the 
hydrographic cycle which would 
affect the lives of 300-million people 
in India and Bangladesh. Dr Ives, 
who has pinpointed in maps the 
areas prone to natural calamity in 


Nepal and Thailand through satellite 
remote sensing, had failed to interest 
the Indian government for an iden¬ 
tical project in the Darjeeling- 
Sikkim region. One of the major 
programmes of the UN university is 
to develop an effective forecasting 
system for avalanches and landslides 
by combining the results of remote 
sensing and ethnographic studies in¬ 
cluding compilation of oral folklores 
which often elicit valuable infqrma- 
tion on natural calamities. 

The centre did not respond to the 
proposal apparently because of high 
costs. Instead, it launched an ecolo¬ 
gy-development programme involv¬ 
ing all the hill universities in the 
Himalayan region. However, soph¬ 
isticated remote sensing methods or 
ethnographic and folklore studies 
have formed part of (he progranune. 
The whole project has also been 
progressing very slowly. To add to 
that, the authorities have also 
ignored the researched geological 
facts available. 

Many of the landslides and floods 
in the Darjeeling-Sikkim region are 
due to the recent increase in the 
construction of buildings, roads and 
saw-mills. This has reduced the ex¬ 
isting forest cover to dangerously low 
leveb. Much thought has not been 
given to afforestation programmes 
either. What is likely to be qven more 
dangerous are the incorrectly con¬ 
structed roads and buildings, many 
with total disregard for safety. Even 
worse, however, are the methods of 
the General Reserve Engineering 
Force (GREF), which has been using 
explosives to construct roads en¬ 
dangering the whole eastern Hima¬ 
layan region. 

Tanw MuUMrJm, OarJaaKng 
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ROAD TRANSPORT. 

Full of Drive 

Tie-ups with Japanese firms 

R oad transportation which 
accounts for nearly 30 per cent 
of the total transportation load in the 
country, is now undergoing a drastic 
change with the investment of a 
record amount of funds and the eas¬ 
ing of curbs on the licensing and 
manufacture of light commercial 
vehicles (LCVs). For the last five 
years, the government has been 
working on a 20-year perspective 
plan for the transportation industry 
and an integrated development of 
vehicles such as railways goods 
wagons, lorries, trucks and LCVs. 
The LCVs which fall under the categ¬ 
ory of vehicles weighing between one 
to two-and-a half tonnes have at long 
last started getting priority 
A number of LCV tie-ups with 
Japanese companies, forerunners in 
the manufacture of LCVs in the 
world have been finalised by Indian 
companies. In the immediate future, 
the manufacture of light commercial 
vehicles is expected to go up by 15 


per cent. In the_ year 1983-84, over 
87,000 commercial vehicles were pro¬ 
duced of which LCVs formed a major 
chunk. Apart from the existing 
manufacturers of LCVs such as Bajaj 
Tempo (makers of the Matador type 
of vans and commercial vehicles). 
Standard Motors (Standard 10 and 20 
vans and commercial vehicles) and 
Hindustan Motors, all the new units 
proposed are coming up with 
Japanese collaboration. They are: 
the Maruti-Suzuki project, the con¬ 
troversial tie-up of DCM with Toyota, 
as well as tie-ups between Hyder¬ 
abad Allwyn and Nissan and the 
Punjab tractors Swaraj with Mazda. 
There is also a collaboration between 
Eicher Tractors’ and Mitsubishi of 
Japan. Mahindra and Mahindra, the 
makers of the Jeep are also trying for 
a tie-up with Peugeot of France for 



A Manill light vehicle 


LCV production. Growth in this sec¬ 
tor is bound to be not only rapid bat 
also sustained. 

The utility of LCVs is tremendous. 
They could form the core of intra-city 
and inter-city travel and connect the 
remote villages. “Ultimately LCVs 
may someday replace the bullock- 
carts,” says an automobile dealer of 
Madras. In fact, the Madras Corpora¬ 
tion had planned more than five 
years ago, to put to use LCVs as a 
link to trucks for inter-city travel to 
reduce congestion. According to the 
proposal, which has started receiving 
some attention only'recently, three 
truck terminals would be located in 
the outskirts of Madras where all the 
heavy trucks would be terminated. 
Later the LCVs would take over the 
distribution to respective godowns 

A working group on road trans¬ 
portation development has recently 
suggested that the Seventh Plan 
(1985-1990) expenditure on roads 
should be stepped up by at least 27 
per cent to Rs 3,060 crores from Rs 
2,104 crores in the Sixth Plan. The 
working group has recommended 
that Rs 650 crores should come from 
the central sector and Rs 2,410 crores 
from the state sector. 

T. Itammn, Mmdrma 


CHILD HEALTH 

Breast is Best 


An effort to ban the bottle 


A survey done in Malaysia by the 
Consumers’ Association of 
Penang (CAP) has revealed that milk 
powders, including baby food, mar 
keted in the country contain substan¬ 
tial amounts of "beef fat obtained 
through un Islamic methods or lard 
derived from the fat of pigs.” The 
CAP survey’s findings have been 
highlighted in the latest issue of the 
news bulletin of the International 
Baby Food Action Network (IBFAN). 
Expressing concern over the use of 
objectionable animal fats which 
offend the sentiments of Muslims, 
Sikhs, Buddhists, Hindus and vegeta¬ 
rians, CAP has urged the Malaysian 
government to investigate the matter 
fully. 

IBFAN News continues to report 
persistent violations of the WHO 
Code from different parts of the 
world. At the Africa Regional Con¬ 
ference held this May in Swaziland, 
over 100 recent violations from ten 
African countries were listed and the 
participants issued a statement call 


ing for effective legislation by 
national governments to implement 
at least the minimum requirements 
of the Code. 

Current focus by IBFAN activists is 
on the promotion of cereal based 
weaning foods in both affluent and 
Third World countries. The latest 
target is a campaign launched this 
May in eight European countries by 
the West German firm Milupa. The 
firm’s weaning foods are being prom¬ 
oted for babies as early as three 
weeks of age. And in the UK, Milu- 
pa’s “fennel tea,” which is 90 per 
cent sugar is being sold for babies 
from the first week after birth 

It may be recalled that in the 
Seventies when the anti-baby food 
movement was just beginning, a Brit¬ 
ish firm was piomoting its cornflour 
product as equivalent to infant for¬ 
mula, while Nestle’s sweetened con¬ 
densed milk was being recom¬ 
mended in many Asian countries as a 
complete infant formula. Now with 
greater public awareness about the 
benefits of breastfeeding, MNC 
strategy appears to be lifting to¬ 
wards aggressive pushing of cereal 
foods as supplements. Advertising 
for these foods often stresses that 
they “also contain milk”. Since these 
products are cheaper than tinned 
milk foods, mothers are being misled 
into starting these foods too early. 


nd the bottle-fed infants are not 
getting the quantity of milk they 
need for adequate nutrition. 

Last year, for\example, Bolivia’s 
ministry of health banned television 
ads of Cerelac after Bolivian 
pediatricians found that an alarming¬ 
ly large number of children and 
infants were being fed this cereal 
food instead of milk, at an age when 
they still needed enough milk to get 
their required amount of protein. 

In the Indian context it would be 
important for a survey to be done to 
see if this trend has begun in this 
country too and to nip it m the bud if 
it has. Although the government has 
adopted a stringent national code 
there is obviously no room for com¬ 
placency, especially since the code is 
not yet backed by legislation. Press 
reports, quoting the findings of a 
UNICEF-funded study by the Nutri¬ 
tion Foundation of India (NFI) are 
disturbing and underline the need 
for early preventive action to prom¬ 
ote infant nutrition. The NFI study 
noted that though breast-feeding is 
still dominant, there are signs of 
erosion and “disturbing danger sig¬ 
nals” which if not heeded could 
seriously worsen the current situn- 
non. ^ 
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' New Drug to iCiirb Smoking 

C lonidine is a drug th^t 
can help chain- 
smokers quit smoking. 
This drug is normally used 
for high blood pressure 
and has been known to 
dimmish withdrawal 
symptoms in heroin 
. addicts, suggesting that 
the cravings for heroin 
^ and cigarettes are similar. A study conducted by Dr 
a Alexander Glassman of Columbia university in the USA, 
^ found that clonidine alleviated the craving for cigarettes 
by reducing activity in certain small areas in the brain 
that make up the noradrenergic system, which governs 
the automatic functions of the nervous system, such as 
signalling the heart to beat and regulatipg blood 
pressure. 



The '‘Smart Computer’’ 

H elp—H ealth Evalua¬ 
tion through Logical 
Processing—can be called 
the first “medical smart 
computer.” Marketed by 
Control Data Corp. of Min¬ 
neapolis, USA, the compu¬ 
ter is designed to diagnose 
800 diseases. It acts as a 
flexible checklist for doc¬ 
tors, and is programmed to react to the changing 
condition of the patient as the disease progresses or as 
new laboratory tests or information become available, 
HELP does not want the doctor to ask a question. As the 
information comes in, it analyses and begins asking for 
more information, suggesting tests, offering a diagnosis 
or reacting to the doctor’s treatment plan by warning of- 
drug interactions, patient allergies or other potential- 
problems. , . . 



Relief from Office Headaches 

T he air we breathe is a 
mixture of many gases. 

Some of their molecules 
become electrically 
charged ions through natu- 
I ral radiation, mainly from 
cosmic rays and, partly, 
from weak radio-active 
minerals in the ground. It 
has long been suspected, 
and in recent years confirmed, that the extent to which 
the atmosphere is ionised and the relative proportions of 
positive and negative ions can profoundly affect our 
feelings of well-being. Evidence points to clinical condi 
tions such as migraine and asthma being suppressed or 
stimulated by varying the degree of ionisation. In the 
past, many medical .specialists have intuitively taken 
advantage of this by siting their sanatoria high in the 
mountains or by the sea; ionisation increases with 
altitude, and it is greater near waterfalls or the sea. 
Even the domestic shower can be a source of ionised air 
molecules. 

In many modern office blocks the ion level is extreme¬ 
ly low. Dr Leslie Hawkins, senior lecturer in human 
biology and health at the university of Surrey, England, 
was invited to carry out trials in a large, modern, 
air-conditioned office block in which many complaints of 
headaches, dizziness and other maladies had been 
received from the staff. Being the first trial of its kind it 
entailed fitting negative ion generators in three office 
areas where the ion level was low and the number of 
complaints was the greatest. The frequency of 
headaches and other symptoms in the office staff was 
recorded daily for 12 weeks, without the staff knowing 
whether the ionisers were working or not. The results 
were striking; when the ionisers were switched on, 
generating 2,000 to 4,000 ions/cc of air, the number of 
staff complaining of headaches at least once a week fell 
on an average from over 15 per cent to six per cent. In a 
computer room where the shift s^tem operated, the 
incidence of headaches had been rising to 2.5 per cent on 
the night shift; When the ionisers were operating, the 
.J’omplaint rate dropped to six per cent, regardless of the 
Pllliift. Furthermore, the staff reported feeling warmer, 
^more comfortable and more alert. 


No Glasses^ Please 

T hose of you who weai 
glasses or even contact 
lenses should be careful 
since they can inhibit your 
lifestyle. This is the assess¬ 
ment of Dr Svyatoslav 
Fyodorov, founder of the 
Moscow Research Insti- 
tutetif Eye Micro-Surgery, 
who IS famous for the ra¬ 
dial keratotomy operation which corrects myopia. The ' 
operation involves making up to 16 micro-cuts in the 
cornea around the pupil. According tO t^fe Of ' 

myopia to be corrected the numbei, length and depth of 
the cuts are varied. The technique is to change the shape 
of the front of the eye by exactly the right amount The 
opeiation, performed with a diamond-tipped scalpel 
which is 50 atoms across and specially developed by 
Prof Fyodorov, Is simple to perform He has operated on 
more than 10,000 patients at his Moscow Cllhtt'ti’eatirfg 
cases of acute to mild myopia. 


Unique Vitamin 

V itamin E, which is 
found in green veget¬ 
ables, whole-grain cereals 
and vegetable oils, is a 
unique member of the 
vitamin family. If you do 
not take vitamins A,B,C, or 
D you are bound to suffer 
from some disease or the 
other, but not so with vita¬ 
min E, which has a variety of uses. 

•f It helps protect the membranes of the cells in the body. 
It stops the destructive chemical reactions that octuf' 
when the body has absorbed various toxins, like tobacco 
sthokb, urban smog and radiation. 

• It checks anaemia in premature infants, breathing- 
problems at birth, congenital liver diseases and certain 
rare genetic conditions. 

• It protects the lungs of cigarette smokers. 
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T he two giants of char 
acter portrayal, 
Naseeruddw Shah and 
Ddip Kumar will be pitted 
against each other in Sub 
hash Ghdfs Karm 
Naseeruddm and his fans 
have already started talk 
ing about how he will 
make ‘mincemeat’ of Dilip 
Kumar It is difficult to 
believe that Naseeruddm 
Shah talks like that Or, 
has he become too bloated 
with success’ Few actors 
with bloated egos have 
been able to perfoim well 

T he one-time leading 
model, Aarti Gupta, 
has tried every trick to 
catch attention as an 
actiess She bared her 
body in Parana Mandir 
but still nothing 
happened Aarti is not the 
one to give up easily and is 
planning her next move,“a 
top secret ” But she does 
not have the one thing that 
is essential the ability to 
act 

T he youngest of the 
Kapoor clan Rajiv 
‘Chtmpu’Kapooi is still on 
the look out for the right 
type of girl to star in Prem 
Granth which he has 
threatened to direct “I 
will select the right girl at 
the right time I will make 
my selection at the right 
time,” he mutters 

i nsiders sav it is just a 
‘lover’s tiff’, but Raj 
Babbar and Smita Patil are 
no longer seen together 
The last time they were 



Raiiv Kapoor: director 


seen together was when 
they walked in to receive 
one of the many awards 
for their performances in 
Aaj ki Awaz The cause 
articles about Raj Bahbar 
and what he did to Dimple 
Kapadta The tiff has sent 


shivers around the film- 
world as they are teamed 
in at least 12 films “If 
they fight and stop work 
ing together we will be 
ruined I hope their love 
grows,” a worried produc 
er said. 



Ambarish and Anuradba in Dbarmayudka 



Aarti Gupta, trying hard 



T he most angry and 
bitter old man in the 
industry these days is 
Dharmendra He is angry 
not with himself, his wife 
or the industry But with 
fate Because no one is 
able to check the plunging 
career of his son Sunny 
Deal Three films after 
Betaab have flopped 
Sohni MahiwaJ showed all 
signs of going the Betaab 
way in the initial stages 
but it fizzled out and was 
forgotten Sunny came 
next and faded fast from 
public memory The third 
and latest in the line of 
Sunny Deol disasters is 
ManzilManzil Even Nasir 
Hussain,the time tested 
maestro of the box office, 
proved that he has lost his 
magic touch Dharmendra 
IS now looking out for a 
director with divine 
qualities who can save his 
son The industry 
grapevine has it that 
Sunny flopped because of 
th# curse of a producer 
whose film was delayed by 
Dharmendra because he 
felt It would harm the 
prospects of his son 


T he latest actress trying 
to fit into the 
sex symbol slot in the 
Tamil films is Anuradha 
Nothing It seems will stop 
her from getting where 
she wants to—clothless at 
the top She even tries to 
win the favour of unit 
hands While she is 
sHhwing more and more of 
her ‘real’ self, she is said to 
be smitten by her old ^ 

friend with whom she /|i 
eloped at one time 


) 
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TELLICHERRY: Being sober and 
good-natured, she was let free to graze 
near the woods at Pedayamgod near 
Mattanur. The mahout never expected 
his ward to stray into the woods and 
stumble on vessels filled with illicit 
arrack hidden by brewers, but she did. 
Thirst compelled the cow-elephant to 
drink the liquor. A small quantity did 
the trick and she lost her balance and 
trampled upon the other vessels and 
articles used for illicit brewing and 
destroyed them. The mahout brought 
back the jumbo, when the brewers 
came back to see ,.ne destruction —The 
Hindu (Anndam A. Sengupta, Cal¬ 
cutta) 

MADURAI: Political parties all oyer 
the country have a habit of littering 
walls with slogans during election 
campaigns. A resident of Madurai has 
found a way to pay them back in their 
own coin. Noticing claims and coun¬ 
terclaims by rival parties, scribbled in 
different colours on his compound 
wall, the resident launched a counter- 
campaign, painting in bold letters: 
“Why should you vote for such irres¬ 
ponsible parties, who cannot even 
keep compound walls clean?” To his 
surprise, he soon found his wall white¬ 
washed afresh, separately, by the par¬ 
ties concerned. The party leaders also 
apologised to him —The Telegraph 
(Sudershan Kumar Balasaria, Cal¬ 
cutta) 

CHANDIGARH- An unusual 
friendship has grown between a group 
of rabbits and a doe at the mini zoo 
here. They share a community meal 
every morning. When the rabbits’ 
breakfast of leaves and gram is 
brought to them by the keeper they 
wait for the doe to join them before i 
the eating begins —The Tribune (S. K. 
Singh, Chandigarh) i 


BANGALORE: Politician-turned 
sadhu Rangaswamy of Hote Paksha 
(Belly Party) who has created a world 
record by contesting in 20 Lok Sabha. 
and 30 Assembly constituencies in¬ 
cluding Rae Bareili, has decided to 
contest from Koppal constituency in 
Karnataka. He said that he would be 
using Indira Gandhi’s photograph for 
his election campaign —The Tele¬ 
graph (A.K. Mullick, Burdwan) 

BANDA: Saurikhera, a tiny village in 
this district, is the land of widows 
with 80 per .cent of its men having 
died of tuberculosis. A local sociolog¬ 
ist, Prof. J.P. Nag, found that the 
villagers, most of whom are engaged 
in the quarries, catch TB due to the 
continuous inhaling of stone dust. 
While most men died between 20 and 
30, the women lived longer, presum¬ 
ably because they spent lesser time 
in the occupation —The Times of In¬ 
dia (S.K. Kohli, New Delhi) 

JAMMU .The Damjok polling station 
in the Ladakh parliamentary consti¬ 
tuency of Jammu and Kashmir con¬ 
sists of only four voters. According to 
the electoral office here, the Damjok 
station is the highest altitude polling 
centre, situated at a height of about 
16,000 feet—The Statesman (Ami- 
tabh Palit, Kharagpur) 

BIHARSHARIF: The police claimed 
to have arrested a noted CPI(ML) 
leader, the self-styled “DSP” of the 
“Red Army’s” district unit. The lead¬ 
er, Mr Harlom Shastri, known as “the 
ghost who talks,” was arrested at 
Hilsa block recently when he was 
allegedly “administering an oath to 
the Army’s suicide squad.” The ex¬ 
tremist leader was declared oead 
about ten years ago by his relatives, 
who had even performed his last 
rites. Since then, he had been operat¬ 
ing in the guise of a bearded priest, 
who was seen around but never sus¬ 
pected—The Statesman (Suresh 
Rathod, Calcutta) 

NEW DELHI: Among those who paid 
homage to Indira Gandhi at Shanti- 
vana on 19 November was a 12-year 
old boy, Horesh Gupta, who had 
cycled down from Beawar in Ajmer 
district, on a four-day shanti yatra. 
His father, J.K. Gupta, who accompa¬ 
nied him on another cycle, said that 
earlier their plan was to cycle down 
to me^t Mrs Gandhi. But after her 
assassination they decided to stage a 
shanti yatra carrying a placard which 
read, “Every house should get the 
message: India belongs to all of us”- 
The Times of India (Anjali Mehra, 
Delhi) 
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Without CoiviiviEisiT 

Ckmgressmen are not there for 
tickets. Those who are for tickets 
are not Congressmen—Arun 
Nehru in The Weekend Review 

I think most of the Indians, ex¬ 
cepting a few cranks or lunatics, 
might not be having sympathy— 
Chandra Shekhar, asserting that 
the Congre$s(I) would not get any 
sympathy vote, in Blitz 

Mr Amitabh Bachchan has joined 
politics for the love of a friend. I 
have been in the field for 40 years 
for the love of India and its peo¬ 
ple—H.N Bahuguna, quoted in 
The Telegraph 

How can the opposition which 
cannot unite itself keep the coun¬ 
try united?—Rajiv Gandhi, 
quoted in Indian Express 

Beant (Smgh) never trusted me— 
Satwant Singh, in a confessional 
statement, quoted in India Today 

We have no concept of unity-— 
Farooq Abdullah, quoted in Indi¬ 
an Express 

Colonel Qaddafi (Libya’s Presi¬ 
dent) is, I may say, a fact...He is 
ther€...To ignore him would be a 
political mistake—Claude Cheys- 
son, French foreign minister 



Whenever anyone asks me 
whether I take money in black I 
say that it is untrue. It is as untrue 
as the police taking bribes, as the 
Bhagalpur blindings, as the NBR 
majority in Andhra Pradesh— 
Shatnigban Sinha in Current 

I have a pucca feel for comedy, 
yes, I love to see the lighter side 
of life, and to laugh with people, 
never at people—Sai Paranjpye 
.in Femiaa. 
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Get set and so 
onasuper 

holiday! 
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Adventure. Econonw.Comfort. 

TheVouth nostelsway. 



When you plan a holiday 
do you worry about being 
able to afford it’ The youth 
hostels bring you economy 
and comfort at 18 locations 
all over India 

Get adventurous Just 
choose the kind of holiday 
you want Trekking in the 
hills of Patni Top The 
sunny beaches of Pun Or 
sightseeing at Mysore And 
all to fit your budget 

The 18 youth hostels of 
the Department of Tourism 
are available at amazingly 
low tariffs, ranging from 


Rs 4 to Rs 10 a night At 
some destination'’ tlieieaie 
further off season and 
student concessions 
The youth hostels ate the 
perfect way to combine 
adventure economy and 
comfort on your holiday 
Plan your holiday with the 
youth hostels this yeai 
You can afford it 





Department of Tourism 
Government of India 


For details contact 
The Government of India { 

tourist offices Or The Youth | 

Hoslels^ssociation of India | 

5 Nyaya Marg Chanakyapuri 
New Delhi 110021 
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ARIES (16 Aprl^UMiy) This 
IS a good phase for all of you 
Those unemployed are likely 
to find a |ob this week Pro¬ 
fessionals and businessmen 
will make steady headway Students will 
perform well in their annual examinations 
The domestic front will remain peaceful On 
the financial front, a sudden stroke of 
fortune may befall some of you This is also 
a good phase for love and marriage. 

Coed dales: 18. 19 and 20 
Lucky numbers: 2, 5 and 9 
Favourable direcllon; North 



LEO (16 August—14 Seplem- 
ber) Be wary of friends and 
relatives this week a close 
friend may turn out to be the 
cause of your downfall 
Businessmen are advised not to make new 
Investments Your health will add to your 
worries However, this is a good phase for 
politicians and doctors Lovers too will find 
their parents extremely cxjmpromismg A 
letter is likely to brirvg good tidings 
Good dates: 17, 2i and 22 
Lucky numbers: l, 3 and 5 
Favourable direction: North-east 


SAGITTARIUS (16 Oecembor-;- 

14 January) Financially, this Is 
going to be a trying phase* 
keep your expenditure to a 
minimum Your deteriorating 
health will add to your worries On other 
fronts the stars are favourable to you. 
Some of you who are working in the public 
sector will be promoted Businessmen will 
bag lucrative deals The period is also good 
for love and matrimonial alliances 
Good dales: 17. 19 and 21 
Lucky numbers: 1, 5 and 6 
Favourable direction: North-west 



TAURUS (16 May-14 June) 

This IS an extremely lucky 
week for students some of 
you will get an opportunity to 
study abroad The phase is 
equally lucky for professionals a promo¬ 
tion cannot be ruled out For those in love 
and intending to get married, this is the 
opportune moment to do so However this 
IS not a good phase for businessmen Your 
health too will cause concern throughout 
the week 

Good dales: 16, 19 and 22 

Lucky numbers: 3, 4 and 7 
Favourable direction: East 


GEMINI (16 Juno—14 July) 

Most of your efforts will be 
crowned with success this 
week Those connected with 
the arts will achieve rare 
honour while sportsmen will come out with 
flying colours in competitions On the 
domestic front, your children will be a 
source of |oy Financially you will prosper 
but do not be extravagant Lovers can go 
ahead with marriage plans Avoid pleasure 
trips this week 
Good dates: 17, 18 and 20 
Lucky numbers: 4, 5 and 8 
Favourable direction: South-west 




VIRGO (15 September—14 
October) Do not neglect your 
work this week some of you 
may come in for severe cri¬ 
ticism from your employers 
Try to postpone social engagements as 
overwork is likely to affect your health This 
IS also a bad phase for businessmen avoid 
risky ventures Those m love, however, will 
find this period extremely good Your 
health too will improve markedly but be 
careful of your diet 
Good dates: 16 , 20 and 21 
Lucky numbers: 5, 7 and 9 
Favourable* direction: West 


LIBRA (15 October—14 
November) Success in all 
your ventufes is a certainty 
this week Businessmen are 
advised to utilise the oppor¬ 
tunities that come their way Professionals 
can expect a promotion during this phase 
On the domestic front, your children will do 
extremely well in their examinations This 
week those looking for partners will find 
one However keep a sharp eye on your 
health 

Good dates: 16. 18 and 20 
Lucky numbers' 2 4 and 6 
Favourable direction: North 





CAPRICORN (16 January-14 
February) Though domestic 
problems will plague you 
throughout this week, you 
will be able to solve most of 
them Do not lose your temper while 
dealing with your children On the econo¬ 
mic front some of you will gain property 
through Inheritance Businessmen and 
professionals will make steady headway 
For those in love, marriage is round the 
corner Your health will also improve 
Good dates: 16, 21 and 22 
Lucky numbers’ 6 7 and 8 
Favourable direction: South 



AQUARIUS (16 Fabruaty^l4 
March) Financial gams from 
unexpected sources are in 
store for you this week You 
will be able to repay most of 
your debts while businessmen will get 
opportunities to expand their business The 
ihome front will remain inspiring A promo- 
lion cannot be ruled out for professionals 
This IS also a good phase for artists and 
sportsmen Lovers should avoid adventur¬ 
ous plans 

Goad dates: 17, 18 and 21 
Lucky numbers 1. 2 and 3 
Favourable direction East 


CANCER (16 Juty-14 August) 

This IS a week of mixed 
BWj KX ^a fortunes Businessmen and 
professionals are advised 
against taking impulsive de¬ 
cisions Economically this is a bleak period 
you will have to draw upon your savings 
One of your close friends is likely to 
deceive you Consult a physician at the 
slightest indication of illness However, the 
penod IS extremely lucky for lovers this is 
the right time to get married 
Good dates; 18, 19 and 21 
Lucky numbors; 5, 6 and 9 
Favourablo diradlon: South 


SCORPIO (15 November—14 
December) Stellar influences 
make this an extremely lucky 
week for those in love your 
parents will be sympathetic 
to your cause Businessmen are advised to 
push their efforts to the utmost Profes¬ 
sionals should avoid arguments with their 
colleagues This is not a favourable phase 
to settle legal disputes Those above the 
age of 50 should be extra-careful about 
their health 

Good dates: 18. 20 and 22 
Lucky numbart: 4, 6 and 8 
Favourablo direction; South-east 




, nSCES (15 Marcb-14 April) 

This IS a week of mixed 
fortunes If you are planning 
to change your career, do so 

_ only after consulting your 

elders Businessmen should refrain from 
taking hasty decisions A friend or a relative 
may let you down However, the domestic 
front will remain peaceful Your financiaf 
status will also improve during this period 
This IS a good week for courtship and 
marriage 

Good dataa: 20, 21 and 22 
Lucky numbara: 2, 5 and 9 
Favourabla diractlon; West 




For thosa bora on tha Btb, 9th or 101b o( any month: 

Most of you are born leaders and extremely good in oratory You will do well if you join politics qr the legal profession Your tendency 
to dictate over others at times makes you unpopular, particularly among your family members Some of you are m the habit of 
daydreaming try to curb this Women born during this penod are extremely emotional by nature They are also prone to accidents. 
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In 20 years Wrfi MOW well 

but I have always 
retained 
my dudhwala! 


Yes, Amul Milk Powder has been a 
trusted friend With Amul around, 
you are never without milk in the 
house... whether you need it for 
curds, kheer, halwa, cake, milkshake, 
rasogollas, gulab jamuns or even a 
cup of tea. 

And you know how fussy children... 
and grown-ups... can be. They want 
their lassi, dahi, pudding, etc. 

"just right", day after day after day. 
With Amul Milk Powder it's easy, 
because the consistency of the milk 
remains the same. Has remained the 
same, in fact, for 20 years. 


Atimt 

MILK POWDER 

It's like having a dairy 
in your home. 

Marketed by 

Guiarat Co-operative Milk Marketing 
Tiir Federation Ltd Anand. 
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Chess 


M yMri btiwn 

wMpom agalntt vutufiity int (tOfinf^ng 
opening by White, (fmote a quMion or 
cMng one's pyes andtMng ones pli^ 
bahliM the pawn ferniailon QR3, QN3, 
064,03, K3.Flslronicthstthe whole Idea 
has been put Into doubt, if not entirely laid 
to rest, by Its prindpaJ exponent Swedish 
gtendmaster Ulf Anderaaon. His Idea is a 
te^eal mlxteie of teottes and trtraMy, with 
rapid threats against the ttack Of. 

\mlte: Ksvalpk* Blaite.'^ mlcw. Hedgehog 
system, iuigsria 1904. • ‘ " 

1 1M)B4 Mm 2 iMCn IIM(B8 

3 Mm MO 4 MUg PONS 

• Mitt B-W2 0 (M> 


ValHiov (Blaek). 


;kss 
0 0-0 


7 MM PxP 0 OxP MU 

9 MWI 

A difficult movs, because if not Immediate¬ 
ly successful it is impossible to Justify. 
t ... P-QR3 . 

Move order Is Important. If 0... QN-Q210 
N-N5 is unpleasant. 
lOfixNI li« 110-B4 0-0 

A difficult dpeisibn. fill... KBxN 12 PxB 
Black will have nobody to defend his OP, 



Kavalek (WMte) to move 


while 11 ... QBxN 12 BxB B-R2 13 KB-01 
B-K4 14 Q-^ followed iw H-K4 proved 
strong in a game Ksrpov-Browne which I 


gave In this column on 26 March. 

♦ Imbuing, on an Intricate hut Jpei^feble 
campaign to plant this knight on oBS. 
16.^7 Ml 10^ M4 

17P-QR4 R-82 19R-Q2 0-«4_ 

A fatal step In the wrong dtrecilorr. m 
queen is rieedsd to keep an eye on the 
advance of White's' QNP. 


ioMNl' l^l' 20KR-Q1 N-02 
21P-QN4I 

tboks hflciitiuro.g. 29... B-N123-N-B6 or 
22 ... R(1)-B2 a BxP R(6)-*88 24 N-NB 

21.. . P-N3 aP-4IB PxP 

a BPxP P-Q4 M N-B0 

Winnim. If 24... Q-B3 24 P-IU breaks the 
back of Black's position. 

24.. . RxN »PxR RxP 

MP-KS N-63 a PxP PxP 

2B BxP R-68 a OxP MB4 

30 0-N7 NxB 31 QxN Resigns. 


MICHAEL STEAN 


Bkidgh 


Much is wrinen about opening leads, but 
very little about the sort of inferences ihet 
can be drawn from an opponent's lead. 
Hera are one or two little tests, just to see 
if you think about the right things; 

1. The opening leader goes up and down 
his cards, than produces, say, the S of 
diamonds, a side suit of which you and 
dummy hold about eight cards. What 
inferences can you draw? Wall, it!$ not a 
singleton, and it's a slightly urtcoiwrtable 
lead, perhaps froirt three to an honour. If by 
any chance It does turn out to be a 
singleton, don’t'say anything. Just put him 
down as tricky and don't be caught another 
time, 

2. You expect a lead in either diamonds 
or clubs, and when West leads a low 


diamond you discover that he held no 
honour in diamonds but may or may not 
hold the queen of clubs. Putting it more 
precisely, ^u discover that his diamonds 
ware x x x and in clubs he must hold Q x x 
or X X X. Which is more likely? Here tiia 
principle of restricted choice provides a 
valid clue; with x x x of both suits West 
might have led a club as well as a diamond, 
he is therefore likely to pave a different 
holding in clubs, Q x x. 

The French pleyer, Roger TrCiel, once 
■showed me an Instructive hand he had 
played at Deauville, where (he West and 
•East cards were. 

AKIOS AAJ9632 

VAX to B V93 

4 K 6 4 A Q 9 

AAQJ2 A64 


Playing against an Italian pair. TrSiel and 
his partner bid somewhat optimisticallY to 
Seven Spades The club finesse, as it 
happened, was nght, so after a heart lead 
all depended on finding the queen of 
trumps. 

In hand after the first trick. West played 
king of spades and 5 of spades, to which 
Noth lollowed low At this st^ tite odds, 
other things being equal, slightly favour 
playing for the drop. TrCzel did so. unsuc¬ 
cessfully. 4nd blamed himself because, : 
with X X in trumps. North might wall have 
chosen this lead against a grand slam. 
There were giounds, therefore, for playirtg ; 
him for 0 X X. 

TERENCE REESE ' ' i 


Quiz 




QUESTIONS 

1 . What is t^a industrial process for 
synthesising ammonia from atmospheric 
nitrogen cOlled? 

2. Which animal is sometimes called a 

“river hPrse''? ■ 

а. Father Panchali was Satyajit Ray’s 
first film. What was his second film? 

4. Which city was known as the “Mistress 
of the World"? 

5. What are greenbacks? 

б . What dd king, .queen, rook and pawn 
have in common?. 

7. What important scientific discovery did 
Professof W.K, Rontgen make In 1895? 

8 . The TrUI, The CasUe and America are 
novels written by which weli-Hnown au¬ 
thor? 

,9. With which eport ie Major Ra| Kumar 


Manchanda associated? 

10. What is palaeontology? 

11. Gaul is the ancient name of which 
modem European country? 

12. Where in India is the National Dairy 
Research Institute (NDRi) located? 

13. Who was known as the “Scourge of 
God"? 

14. In the Ramayana, who is the incarna¬ 
tion of the goddess Lakshmi? 

15. From which country does Erne Rubik, 
the famous inventor of the mathematical 
toys, the Rubik's cube and the Snake 
come from? 

16. In which state in India is Pushtu 
spoken?,. 
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BY SHAMLU DUDEJA AND CHAMPAK BASU 


Personality Plus 


Think Again! 



The name of a famous pei son can be spelt out in the 
maze above by proceeding from the start and moving on 
to aiiv adjacent letters without backtracking The clues 
given below may help 

1 On his research yacht blettia, he made an ex 
perimental voyage to the West Indies in 1923 

2 He was boin in Bologna and he worked in Poldliu, in 
Cornwall 

3 He was awarded the Nobel Pi ize foi physics in 1909 

4 He once said, “ that these waves might furnish 
mankind with a new and powerful means of communica 
non ” 

9 Army and Navy representatives watched his expiii 
ments conducted from the roof of the GPO London 
when wireless messages were flashed acioss the Bnstol 
Channel 


Give yourself points according to the chait 


Without any clue (within a minute) 

30 

Without am clue (1 onger than a minute) 

26—29 

With first clue 

21- 29 

With second clue 

16—20 

With third clue 

11—19 

With fourth clue 

6-10 

With fifth clue 

1—9 

Shape Sleuth 



This IS a very old, expensive tiiangulai scaif, which 
needs to be shared equally between two sisters One 
sister insists onanentirely uncut rectangle, the othei is 
moie accommodating, she doesn't mind if the rectangle 
ts made up of smaller pieces How do they do this’ 


Take the word IDEA, we can use it to make four*woid 
sentences from the given letters 
1 Do Lnjov Avocados 
Ivv Discoveied Every Article 
If vou can make twenty such sentences, you have 
tremendous oiganising capabilitv foi writing novels, 
piopounding scientific theories and planning new ven 
tures, etc , accoiding to psvchologist J P Guilfotd' How 
many sentences can you make’ 


Cryptocross 



Each number in the main grid lepresents a lettci Ihe 
same number always stands foi the same letter lo help 
vou make a start, three letters are given Can vou now 
substitute the lest to complete the giid’ 


Witsharpener 

Ram went for an interview, the questions asked wete 
the usual mundane ones “How many children wei e you’ 
asked the interviewer Ram decided to liven up the 
proceedings He replied, “Mv mothei wished to have 20 
childr^i, but she didn’t, she had moie than half that 
number My sisters were three times as many as the dogs 
we had, and my brothers wer» half as many as mv 
sisteis ” 

I hat set the interviewers thinking^ Can you find out 
the number of children Ram’s parents had’ 
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BO 

5 

6 


5 

B 

16 

3 

m 

14 

10 

11 



ItisauF^KrSlflwti 





WIX 


sai 




Code Breaker 

Ancient Greeks used a cipher m which the letters ot 
the alphabet were plotted out onto a square, like this 


nnBiraa 

ranGnmio 

flcaiHmia 




Somt funny creatuies.tliest' Can vou name th'e 
animals fh«*se pictures repieseiii’' 


Whaf s in a Name? 

What IS oJd( 1 than its inothei •' Salt Peter' Its deriva- 
ti\t is callfd “Mother ot Salt Petei ” 


Really? 


1 2 3 4 5 

Decipher this phrase: 12-5S-23-5S-21-24-22-24-5J-43-42 
11 24 51 

We will not tell you whether, for example, 25 stands 
for B or P You must find out for yourself 


Do you know who the ricut^si limit ss of all time was-*' 
Countess Angehque de Bontville (1607 1696) became a 
widow at the age of 20 and hor husband, a rich man, left 
a will in which he directed that his widow be paid one 
gold piece (wot th $5) for the fust yoai ot liti vtidowhood, 
double that amount the next vear, and iwueihat amount 
the following veai, and so on . Sh** sutvived l*>i 60 years 
without leniarrving, and her legal claim amounri^d to 
147 57^,952,311,798,506,112 gold pieces' Ihis is roughly 
equal to thiec billion times the national income of USA 


Solution to last week’s 
Teasers 

Personality Plus: 

Amiad Ah Khan, 
Mindbender: 

The child IS you 
Think Tank: 


Figure It Out: 




✓i • • • *7^ 







PILL PINL,PILt, 
PINT.PANt-, ’ 

• PANT, PARL. 

Arrange the foui roirts FARU 
as shown in the figure and 
then hold the fifth com on 
Its edge so that it touches 
the rest. 


Shape Sleuth' 27 Quick Think' 

7b, lOO^Thr difference 
Blockbuster: between successive num 

_bers incieases bv 6 each 

time 

Cryptocross: 


pgPWfiKSSH 
H K(ir 8 SilinV 

, nmmm » m 

IS IS 
m laaisniai 
dan dHS 

n n IS a 
mmm 

lasSaisfiBsSk 

HisasiBg jisi5sl 
BBssiiiiSr^ 
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MBA ENTRANCE 


To the MBA Aspirant 


Like all movements in art, literature or 
religion, professionalism in Management 
started essentially as a movement of revolt, at 
the end of world war II, first in the United States 
and then in the whole of the western world Peter 
Orucker regards it as a pivotal event in history 
When the change came, it came in such a 
flood, sweeping everything before it and vitally 
affecting every aspect of life What was before 
the exclusive preserve of a coterie became the 
concern of everybody It created an intense 
awareness ot the importance of management, 
its functions, its role and all this will remain 
permanently, long after its momentum has 
lessened and the euphoria has died down 

In the contemporary world. It has become 
clear beyond a peradventure that professional 


management is something indispensable for 
planned social and economic development 
With the economy of the western world 
shattered by the holocaust of the last war, their 
institutions in a shambles, it was to manage¬ 
ment that people had to turn for purposeful 
reconstruction Management has been looked 
up to not merely to put the wrecked economy 
on an even keel but to bring about revolutionary 
changes in cultural and social traditions, in 
short, to bring about a social milieu in which the 
concept of a Brave New World would become 
not just a desideratum but a reality It has thus 
become a way of life — a new dynamic 
philosophy of life interwoven inextricably with 
diverse aspects of modern life 


BRILLIANT GETS YOU READY FOR MBA ENTRANCE TESTS OF IIM, XLRL BAJAJ. AIMA ETC 


EMINENCE 

THROUGH 

EXCELLENCi 


BRILLIANT TUTORIALS 


12, Madiamani Mudall St, T Hagai, Madras-17 Ph 442099/44S308 
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STOP PRESS: mnjps has produced 

ITSnOMIIiJONTHTVSET. 
rrs ANOTHER GUARANTEE FOR 
PROBLEM-FREE VIEWING. 


Philips have made a 100 miHion television 
sets so naturallv we know more about what our 
customers want and appreciate in a colour TV 
For example, every Philips is FULLY 
TROPICALLSED against heat and humidity, so that 
vou can enjov problem-free viewing 

Wtiat s more all Philips service centres in 
India* are staffed by specially trained technicians 
to care for your Philips if vou happen to buy one 
from Singapore or Hong Kong Plus the Philips 
guarantee on after sales service 

Philips VCRs come in two models Their 
features include high-speed video search, up to 4 
hours recording, auto play-back, time display 
and pre programming for one event 7 days 
in advance 

For colour televisions, a range of 
models are available from 14 ,16 or 20 , 
with or without i emote control All the 
models have these common features Philips 
famous natural colour from our equally 
famous Hi-Bri picture tube, Quickstart, and 
higher brightness level tor more contrast, 

VCR adaptations on all channels, 4 watts 
sound output Automatic Fine Tuning for 
sharp pictures, low power consumption 
Plus superior quality and service that 
comes from being the largest TVmanufacturer 
in the world 





* Philips 'x'lMCt Ltntres in India 
WVl Ntibit Road Mazgaon Bombay UKI010 Pel 872SS2S 
2 He\sham Road Cakutta 700 020 tel 472621 
2 HaddowsRoad Madras bOO flOb Tel 812241/7 
bbJanpath New Delhi 110001 TU T21127 


PHILIPS 


Released for inlormation onl\ b\ 

Philips Singapore Pvt Ltd Lorongl TuaPayoh Singapore 1221 and 
Philips Hong Kong Limited 27th 29th Hoor Hopewell Centre Hong Kong 


PHILIPS 
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DELHI DIARY 


Real Minister? 

T heie has bten tiouWe 
in fhe lortMgn office 
over the exact role of the 
chan man ot the policy 
planning committee, G 
I’ai thasai athy Piime 
Ministti Rapv Gandhi has 
11 1 a 1 lu cl the e x t e i n a I 
affaiis porifolio as his 
niothei did in her last days 
and made Ram Nivas Mir 
dha an ex pen it net d hand 
the minisiti of ^taic in 
addition to A A Rahim 
(who has now been deiiitd 
a nomination) While Mii 
dh.i ceriainlv is the senior 
most member of tlie union 
council of ministeis woik 
ing in the foicign offiit 
Paiihasaiaihv who eiiioys 
a cabinet lank, while not 
actuallv being a ininistei 
has been consideied foi 
some time to be tht t/e 
/atio torcign minisici 



Ram Nitas Mirdha 

While squabbles weie 
going on ill the Coiigi ess(I) 
ovei distiibuiion of tickets 
and the old guard was 
asst 1 ting itsell in organi 
sational mattcis, Mirdha 
one dav summoned semoi 
oftltel^ to his South Block 
oflict and made it clcai 
that he was ‘ the ministei ” 


G i’arthasaralhv 

and that theie should be 
no doubt regaiding his sta 
tils VIS a vjs Parthasaiathy 
The minister clarified that 
he was using Parthasar 
athv to “leceive” notes 
and not to “give” notes 
thus making it cleat as to 
who was at the receiving 
end 


I Headless Home 

F or the whole ot Novem 
bci l‘)84 the tirst 
month of Rajiv (Gandhi as 
Prime Miiiistei the conn 
tiy teiiiaincd without a un 
Kill home secretary I he 
last incumbent, Man 
Mohan Kiishna Wall was 
piotnoted as the ft 
Governor ot Delhi in the 
wake ot the riots which 
maiked the eaily days of 
the new leginic binee he 
was removed, foi a while 
there was no acting home 
secretary either It was 
only in the second week of 
the month that Prem 
Kumai, the seniormost 
officei available in the 
home ministry, was asked 
to look aftei the woik of 
the home secretary 
I hough Pi cm Kumar is 
among those being consi 
dered for the prestige 
posting, he remained in 
active charge till the time 
of writing and one does 
not know how long the 
impasse would last Apart 
from Prem Kumar, the 
chairman of the Joint In 
telligence Committee (in 
ternal), P P Nayvar (a for 
mer chief secretary of 



P \ Narasimha Kao 

Bihar), is also being men 
turned as the next home 
secretary The union com 
panv law secretary, C G 
Soniiah, too is said to be in 
the I un With union home 
minister P V Narasimha 
Rao busy fighting elec¬ 
tions one would have ex 
pec ted the buieaucracy in 
the home ministry to be 
given a proper shape But 
there are other consideia 
tions In any case, with the 
Prime Minister’s security 
now being the concern of 
the army, who botheis how 
the home ministry is run’ 


A Clean Bid 

A ftei 19 Novembei, 
many pi ominent 
businessmen from all over 
the country have been 
seen near the power cen 
ties in the capital The 
distuilnng factor is that 
while the biggest friend of 
the ruling party, Dhii 
ubhai Ambani of Reliance 
Textiles (which no longei 
IS his prime concern) was 
in Delhi as usual, Ashok 
Birla met AICC(I) top bos 
ses before him But Dim 
ubhai Ambani, who today 
monopolises the textile 
and polyester yarn scene 
need not have looked too 
woiried His prime con 
cern today, is cleanliness 
With “Mr Clean” as the 
Prime Minister, attempts 
to produce goods which 
ensure cleanliness are 
bound to be appreciated 
He has now got the licence 
for a monopoly item 
Lineal Alkyl Benzine 
(LAB), whifli IS the raw 
material for detergents 
Thus far this has been im 
poited With Ambani’s 
plant coming up at 
Vishakhapatnam, these 
imports will stop 


Be Indian, 

Buy Korean 

S outh Korean commer 
ctal interests in India 
have received a sudden 
spurt Over the past year, 
nearly 400 million Amer 
lean dollars worth of trans 
actions have taken place 
in the sale of ships to the 
Shipping Corporation of 
India Two firms from 
South Korea, Hundei and 
Dewoo, have almost mono 
polised the purchase list of 
the Shipping Corporation 
of India Apart from this, 
offshore equipment for 
the Oil and Natural Gas 
Commission (ONGC) have 
also been purchased from 
Hundei The contract for 
the lepairs ot Sagar Vikas, 
the iig which caught fire 
last year, loo might go to a 
South Korean firm Among 
other Items in the Korean 
shopping list are an iiijec 
tion platform worth 400 
million dollars and a jack 
up tig costing 75 million 
American dollars The In 
dian millions are certainly 
heading towards a direc 
tion South Korea 

Symbolic 

T he election commis 
Sion’s two decisions 
whith came in quick sue 
cession in the louith week 
of Novimbei helped the 
paities which had been 
wioiiged bv the leniie in 
lecent months The elec 
tion commission held that 
both the National Confei 
ence led bv Di Faiooq 
Abdullah and the lelugu 
Desam of N TR had the 
right to use then symbols 
and asked lespective rival 
factions, led bv Khalida 
Shah and Bhaskaia Rau 
lespectivelv. to applv foi 
new symbols under new 
names ‘Bv this decision, it 
is clear that the poll body 
does not lecogiiise the 
bieakawav groups as 
legitimatjp wings of the pa 
tent party A similar 
judgement had been deli¬ 
vered in the Congress sym 
bol case two yeai s ago 
O. g. WtuMimdifti _ j 
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In 20 years we ve moved house 

but I have always 
retained T • -g 

my dudhwala! ^ ¥■ 






Yes, Amul Milk Powder has been a 
trusted friend With Amul around, 
you are never without milk in the 
house whether you need it for 
curds, khcer, halwa, cake, milkshake, 
rasogollas, gulab jamuns or even a 
cup of tea 

And you know how fussy children 
and grown-ups can be They want 
their lassi, dahi, pudding, etc 
')ust light", day after day after day 
With Amul Milk Powder it's easy, 
because the consistency of the milk 
remains the same Has remained the 
same, in fact, for 20 years 


Amul 

MILK POWDER 

It's like having a dairy 
in your home. 

jj ^ Marketed by 

Guiarat Co operative M»Ik Marketing 
^ 9 ^ Federation Ltd Anand 
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Kav«M (WhHa) to mow 


whila 11 QBxN 12 Bx8 R-R2 13 KR-Q1 
B-i(4 14 Q-02 followad kw tii-K4 proved 
atrong in a game Karpov-Browna which I 








30O-N7 NxB siQxN na a lg wa. 


MICHAEL STEAN 


Bridge 


Much IS written about opening leads but 
very little about the sort of inferences that 
can be drawn from an opponents lead 
Here are one or two tittle tests just to see 
if you think about the right thin^ 

1 The opening leader goes up and down 
his cards than produces say the S of 
diamonds a side suit of which you and 
dummy hold about eight cards What 
inferences can you drawf Well its not a 
singleton and it s a slightly uneomlortabie 
lead perhaps frortt three to an honour If by 
any chance it does turn out to be a 
singleton don t say anything |ust put him 
down as tricky and don t be ceught another 
time 

2 You expect a lead In either diamonds 
or clubs and when West leads a low 


diamond you discover that he held no 
honour in diantonds but may or may nol 
hold the queen of clubs Putting it more 
precisely ^ou discover that his diamonds 
were x x x and in clubs he must hold Q x x 
or X X X Which is more likely? Here the 
prmciple of restricted choice provides s 
valid clue with x x x of both suits West 
might have led a club as well as a diamond 
he IS therefore likely to ^ave a different 
holding in clubs Q x x 

The French player Roger Tr4iel once 
showed me an instructive hand he had 
played at Deauville where the West and 
>East cards weie 

*Kios AAjqeaj 

tpAKIOS V93 

♦ K S 4 4 09 

4tAQJ2 *64 


Playing against an Italian pair Trdzel and 
his partner bid somewhat optimistically to 
Seven Spades The club finesse as it 
happened was right so after a heart lead 
all depended on finding the queen of 
Humps 

In hand after the first trick West played 
king of spades and 5 of spades to which 
North foHiwved low At this stage the odds, 
other things being equal elightly favour 
playing for the drop TrOral did so unsuc¬ 
cessfully and blamed himself because, 
with X X in trumps North might well have 
ihosen this lead against a grand slam 
There were grounds therefore for playing 
him lor Q X X 

TERENCE REESE 


Quiz 
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QUESTIONS 

1 What 19 tfie industrial process for 
synthesising ammonia from atmosphenc 
nitrogen called? 

2 Which animal is sometimes called a 
"nver hbrse"? 

3 Father Pandiali was Satyajit Ray's 
first film What was his secorKi film? 

4 Which city was known as the “Mistress 
of the World"? 

5 What are greenbacks? 

' 6 What dd Mng. queen^rook and pawn 
have in common? 

7 What important scientific discovery did 
Professof W K, Rontgen make in 1895*? 

8 The Tail, TwCa^ ami AmencaatB 
novels written by which welt-known eu- 

[ thor’ 

9 With Which gport is Mt^r Raj Kumar 


Manchanda associated? 

10 What IS palaeontology? 

11 Gaul IS the ancient name of which 
modern European country? 

12 Where in India is the National Dairy 
Research Institute (NDRI) located? 

13 Who was known as the Scourge of 
God"? 

14 In the Ramayana, who is the incarna¬ 
tion of the goddess Lakshmi? 

15 From which country does Erno Rubik, 
the famous inventor of the mathematical 
toys, the Rubik's cube and the Snake 
come from? 

16 In which state in India is Pushtu 
spoken'it 
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BY SHAMLU DUDEJA AND CHAMPAK BASU 


Personality Plus 



The name of a famous person can be spelt out in the 
maze above bv proceeding from the start and moving on 
to anv adjacent letters without backtracking The clues 
given below may help 

1 On his reseaich yacht Flettra. he made an ex 
penmental voyage to the West Indies in 192i 

2 He was boin in Bologna and he woiked in Foldhu, in 
Cornwall 

I He was awaided the Nobel Prize foi physics in 1909 

4 He once said, “■ that these waves might fui nish 
mankind with a new and powerful means of communica 
tion ” 

5 At my and Navy representatives watched his exjieii 
ments conducted from the roof of the GPO London 
when wireless messages were flashed atross the Bristol 
Channel 


Give vourselt points according to the chait 


Without .my clue (within a minute) 

40 

Without any clue (Longer than a minute) 

2()—29 

With first clue 

21—2''. 

With second clue 

l(v~20 

With third clue 

11—IS 

With fourth clue 

6—10 

With fifth clue 

1—S 

Shape Sleuth 



This IS a very old, expensive tiiangular scaif, which 
needs to be shaied equally between two sisters One 
sister insists onanentirely uncut lectangle, the othei is 
more accommodating, she doesn’t mind if the rectangle 
IS made up of smaller pieces How do they do this^ 


Think Again! ' 

Take the word IDFA, we can use it to make foun^woid 
sentences from the given letters 
I Do Enjoy Avocados 
Ivv Discovered Every Article 

It you can make twenty such sentences, you have 
tremendous organising capability lor wilting novels, 
propounding scientific theories and planning new ven 
tures, etc , according to psychologist I P Guilfoid' How 
many sentences can you make’ 


Cryptocross 



REFERENCE GRID 


a 

B 

B 

□ 

B 


D 

B 

B 

la 

m 

m 

m 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

la 

K 

■ 

■ 

■ 

m 


■■raa 

■ 

■■ 

■ 

■■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 


hach numbei in the main grid represents a letter The 
same number always stands for the same lettei lo help 
you make a start, three letters aie given Can you now 
substitute the rest to complete the giid’ 


Witsharpener 


Ram went foi an interview, the questions asked were 
the usual mundane ones “How many childien were you’ 
asked the inteiviewer Ram decided to liven up the 
proceedings He replied, “Mv mother wished to have 20 
childr^, but she didn’t, she bad more than half that 
number My sisters were three times as many as the dogs 
wc had, and mv brothers were faalf as many as mv 
sisters ” 

That set the interviewers thinking* Can vou find out 
the number of childien Ram's parents had’ 
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Quizzbizz 


SERS 


2 

B 

5 

6 

15 

7 

16 

3 

ia 

14 

10 

11 

8 

4 

1 

13 

■ a 


What IS the largest score that can be made by drawing 
a straight line through this number square and adding 
up the numbers in the squares that this line crosses^ 


Code Breaker 

Ancient Greeks used a cipher in which the letters of 
the alphabet were plotted out onto a square, like this 


KiiaiHPir^ 

niiRieiia 

ranisimBi 

ni^iiiBiiisi 



Wl X 


m 


Decipher this phrase-12-55-23-55-21-24-22-24-53-43-42 
11 24 51 

We will not tell you whether, tor example, 25 stands 
for B or P You must find out for yourself 


Mindbender 





Some funny cieatmes,these' Can you name the, 
animals fliese pictures lepresent’ | 


What’s in a Name? 

What IS older than its mother’ Salt Peterl Its deriva¬ 
tive IS (.alleil “Mothei of Salt I’etei ” 


Really? 

Do you know who the ncJif-i heiiess of all time was* 
CoVntess Angelique de Bontvillo (1607 1696) became a 
widow at the age of 20 and hei husband, a rich man, left 
a will in which he directed that his widow be paid one 
gold piece (woi th $5) for the first veai of Iicm widowhood, 
double that amount the next year, and twii c that amount 
the following year, and so on 4>he survived i»)i<69 yoats 
without lemanving. and her legal claim amounted to 
147,573 952,314,798,506,112 gold pieces' I his is loughly 
equal to three billion times the national income ot USA 


Solution to last week’s 
Teasers 

Personality Plus: 

Amjad Ah Khan< 
Mindbender: 

The child IS you 
Think Tank: 


Figure it Out: 
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Shape Sleuth- 27 
Blockbuster 



PILL. PI NL, PILL, 
PINT.PANE, ' 
'■ PANT, PARL, 

Arrange the four coirts PARE 
as shown in the figure and 
then hold the fifth coin on 
Its edge so that it touches 
the rest 


Quick rhink- 
76," 109'»'Hwr difference 
between successive num 
bers met eases by 6 each 
time 

Crypt ocross- 


. Pimmm a m 
IS IS 
n isasRiif' 

Q a R QiSi 

n li » S K 
HRiisniri 
ssB m IK 
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MBA ENTRANa 


To the MBA Aspirant 


Like all movements in art, literature or 
religion, professionalism in Management 
started essentially as a movement of revolt, at 
the end of world war II, first in the United States 
and then in the whole of the western world. Peter 
Drucker regards It as a pivotal event in history. 
When the change came. It came in such a 
flood, sweeping everything before It and vitally 
affecting every aspect of Hfe. What was before 
the exclusive preserve of a coterie became the 
concern of everybody. It created an intense 
awareness of the importance of management, 
its functions. Its role and all this will remain 
permanently, long after its momentum hos 
lessened and the euphoria has died down. 

In the contemporary world, it has become 
clear beyond a peradventure that professional 


management is something Indispensable for 
planned social and economic development. 
With the economy of the western world 
shattered by the holocaust of the last war, their 
institutions in a shambles, it was to manage¬ 
ment that people had to turn for purposeful 
reconstruction. Management has been looked 
up to not merely to put the wrecked economy 
on an even keel but to bring about revolutionary 
changes in cultural and social traditions, in 
short, to bring about a social milieu in which the 
concept of a Brave New World would become 
not just a desideratum but a reality. It has thus 
become a way of life — a new dynamic 
philosophy of life interwoven Inextricably with 
diverse aspects of modern life. 


BRILUANT GETS YOU READY FOR MBA ENTRANCE TESTS OF HM. XLRI, BAJAJ. AIMA ETC 


EMINENCE 

THROUGH 

EXCELLENCE 


BRILLIANT TUTORIALS 


12. Motllamanl Mudall St., T. Nagar, Madrat-17 Ph; 442099/44330A 
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STOP PRESS: PHILIPS HAS PRODUCED 
ITSMOMILUONraTVSET. 

ITS ANOTHER GUARANTEE FOR 
PROBLEM-FREE VIEWINa 


Philips have made a 100 million television 
sets so naturally we know more about what our 
customers want and appreciate in a colour TV 
For example e\ery Philips is FULIY 
THOPICAIISED against heat and humiditv so that 
vou can enjov problem free viewing 

WTiat s more, all Philips service centres in 
India* are staffed by specially trained technicians 
to caie lor vour Philips if vou happen to buv one 
from Singapore or Hong Kong Plus the Philips 
guarantee on after sales service 

Philips VCRs come in two models Their 
features include high-speed video search up to 4 
hours recording, auto play-back, time display 
and pre programming for one event 7 davs 
in advance 

For colour televisions, a range of 
models are available fiom 14 ,16 or 20 , 
with or w ithout remote control iVi\ the 
models have these common features Philips 
famous natural colour from our equally 
famous Hi Bn picture tube, Quickstart. and 
higher brightness level for more contrast, 

VCR adaptations on all channels, 4 watts 
sound output Automatic Fine Tuning for 
sharp pictures, low power consumption 
Plus superior qualitv and service that 
comes from being the largest TV manufacturer 
in the world 


• Philips service centres in iniiu 

W4J Nesbit Road via^Jiaon Bomba>4{)0(ll0 Tel S725s28 

2 He>sham Road Calcutta 71)0 020 lei 17Jb21 

3 HaddowsRoad sfadrasbOOdOh Tel 812 if 1 7 
bbJanpath New Delhi 110001 Til 121127 










PMILIPS 


Relea-sed for inlormation onh b\ 

Philips Singapore Pv4 ltd Lorongl ToaPayoh Singapore 1231 ai»l 
Philips Hong Kong 1 united 27th 29th Moor Hopevwll Centre Hong Kong 
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Real Minister? 

T hcMe lias betn ttouble 
in thi f(irt‘isn office 
ovu Uu exact tole of the 
ihairman ol the pohc\ 
planning committee G 
Farthasarathv Piime 
Mmistii Raiiv (tandhi lias 
tetaiiud the exieinal 
attairs poitlolio, as his 
motlu I did in hci last days 
.ani made Ram Ni\as Mii 
Jha an expi i u need hand 
;he miiiistei of st.ite in 
idditioii to A A Kahiiii 
who has now been denied 
1 nomination) While Mii 
dha ecitainlv is the senioi 
Tiost mtnnbti of the union 
.oiineil ol tniriisteis woik 
ng 111 the loieiHtl oltiee, 
Pai ihasai alh\ who e iiloys 
1 eabinct tank whi'e not 
letualK being a miiiistci 
las been eonsidcied loi 
.onie time to be the c/< 
^ltto toieign iiiinis cr 


Headless Home 

F oi the whole ot Novem 
bci 1984 the fust 
nonth ol Raii\ Ciandhi as 
Piime Ministei, the conn 
i\ lemanied without a un 
on home secietaiy I he 
ast inciimlient, Man 
frlohan Kiislina Wall was 
11 o m o t e d as the It 
;io\einor ol Delhi m the 
vake ot the iiots which 
narked the caily davs of 
he new regime bince hi 
vas remoied foi a while 
heie was no acting home 
.ecretarv either It was 
inly in the second week ol 
he month that Frem 
Cuniai, the senioimost 
iffuei aiailable in the 
tome ministry was asked 
o look altei the woik of 
he home setretaiv 
'hough Fiem Kumar is 
imoiig those being consi 
leied for the prestige 
losting, he remained in 
ictive charge till the time 
if wilting and one does 
lot know how long the 
mpasse would last Apart 
rom Prem Kumar, the 
hairmati ot the Joint In 
elligence Committee (in 
ernal), P P Nayyar (a for 
rier chief secretary of 



Ram \nas Mirdha 


While squabbles were 
going on in ilu^ Congiess(l) 
ovei disti ibuiion of tickets 
and tilt old guard was 
asseitiiig itsedt Ill oigani 
sational matteis Miidha 
one day summontd senior 
idlieci > to his South Block 
otficc and made it cleai 
that he was ‘ the ministei” 



P \ Narasimha Kao 


Bihai), IS also being men 
rioiied as the next home 
secretaiv Ihe union com 
pans law secietary, CG 
Somiah too is said to be in 
the run With union home 
minister P V Narasimha 
Rao busy fighting elec 
tioiis one would haye ex 
pected the bureaucracy in 
the home ministry to be 
giyen a proper shape But 
there are other considera 
tions In any case, with the 
Prime Minister’s security 
now being the concern of 
the army, who bothers how 
the home ministry is run’ 



<f Parthasurathv 


and that there should be 
no doubt regal ding his sta 
tus VIS a Us Parthasarathy 
Ihe minister clarified that 
ho was using Parthasar 
athv to “receive” notes 
and not to 'give” notes 
thus making it cleat as to 
who was at the receieing 
end 


A Clean Bid 

A ftei 19 November, 
many prominent 
businessmen from all over 
the country have been 
seen near the power cen 
tres in the capital The 
disturbing factor is that 
while the biggest friend of 
the luling party, Dhir 
ubhai Ambani of Reliance 
Textiles (which no longer 
is his prime concern) was 
in Delhi as usual, Ashok 
Birla met AICC(I) top bos 
ses befote him But Dhir 
ubhai Ambani, who today 
monopolises the textile 
and polyester yarn scene 
need not have looked too 
worried His prime con 
cern today, is cleanliness 
With “Ml Clean” as the 
Prime Minister, attempts 
to produce goods which 
ensuie cleanliness are 
bound to be appreciated 
He has now got the licence 
tor a monopoly item 
Linear Alkyl Benzine 
(LAB), wht^h IS the raw 
material for detergents 
Thus far this has been im¬ 
ported With Ambani’s 
plant coming up at 
Vishakhapatnam, these 
impoits will stop 


Be Indian, 

Buy Korean 

S outh Korean commer¬ 
cial interests in India 
have received a sudden 
spurt Over the past year, 
nearly 400 million Amer 
lean dollars worth of trans 
actions have taken place 
in the sale of ships to the 
Shipping Corporation of 
India Two firms from 
South Korea, Hundei and 
Dewoo, have almost mono 
polised the purchase list of 
the Shipping Corporation 
of India Apart from this, 
offshore equipment for 
the Oil and Natural Gas 
Commission (ONGC) have 
also been purchased from 
Hundei The contract for 
the lepairs of Sagar Vikas, 
the iig which caught fire 
last seat, too might go to a 
South Korean fit m Among 
other Items in the Korean 
shopping list are an injec 
tion platform worth 400 
million dollars and a jack 
up rig costing 7'? million 
American dollars The In 
dian millions are certainly 
heading towards a direc 
tion South Korea 


Symbolic 

T he election commis 
Sion s two decisions 
winch came in quick sue 
cession III the foutth week 
ot Noccinlni helped the 
paities which had been 
wioiit,,ed b\ the centie in 
leceiit months The elec 
tion commission held that 
both the National Coiifet 
ence led bv Di haiooq 
Abdullah and the Felugu 
Dtsam of NIR had the 
light to use then sxmbols 
and asked lespective iixal 
tactions led b\ Khalida 
Shah and Bhaskaia Rao 
lespectivelv. to apply fot 
new symbols untler new 
names ’Bv this decision, it 
IS clear that the poll bodv 
does not lecognise the 
bieakawav gioups as 
legitimate wings of the pa 
lent party A similar 
judgement had been deli 
vered in the Congress sym 
bol case two years ago 
D, C NIzamudMi 
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MONACO _ _ , 

Excellent plain,terrific with toppings. J 


Hygienicolly seol-pocked 
to retain crisp freshness. 
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The creation of the Dream Machine. 


I 

The balanco of poewor 
withgrcMO. 


€ 

ESCORT 



Japanese craftsmanship can often be described as the exquisite union of 
contrasts — like strength and beauty 

In combining this feature of Yamaha technology with Escorts innovation and 
experience the result is the creation of the dream machine — the Rajdoot 350 cc 
motorcycle Blessed with the finite balance of power with grace 

This feature is unique to the machine The patented torque-induction engine 
generates 30 5 brake-horse-power at 6750 rpm and the whole unit is housed in a 
sleek lightweight frame designed with the aid of computers 

Undeniably the Rajdoot 350 is rated as one of the most powerful fastest 
accelerating best handling surest braking 350 cc motorcycles in the world 

On India s roads today there are thousands of proud owners in over a hundred 
cities Enjoying the freedom of the dream machine 



Tht exciting Dream Machine. 

In coHaboration with Yamaha of Japon. 



Available in t.vo shades — 
Flamboyant Red and Peacock Blue 


* 6-speed transmission for acceleration to outstrip any Indian road-vehicle * 7-port torque induction system with reed)|| 
valves for 60% more horsepower than any other 550 cc bike * Yamaha-patented Autolube to ensure right oil-petrol " 
mixture for any engine speed * Extra large double-leading shoe drum brakes for superb braking power * Fully adjustable ** 
suspension to soak in the road bumps 
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Give them the 

Colgate Ring of Confidence! 


Regular brushing with Colgate 
gives your family clean, fresh breath, strong healthy teeth 
That’s the Colgate Ring of Confidence. 


This is how Colgate's trusted formula 
works for you every time you brush: 


rag 



Bacteria grow in food particles 
trapped between teeth, causing 
bad breath and tooth decay. 

Colgate’s unique active foam 
reaches de^ to remove 
odour-causing food particles 
and decay-causing bacteria. 

Regular brushing with Colgate 
gives you clean, fresh breath 
and strong, healthy teeth. 




Make sure your family brushes with 
Colgate after every meal. 

Stop bad breath, fight tooth decay. 

Give them the Colgate Ring of Cr^fidence. 
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ULIP. The Unique Savings Scheme 
with an unbeatabie team. 

UUP offers- 

1 Growing Returns 2 Tax Benefits 
3 Life Insurance 4 Accident Insurance 


Go ahead' Study the Savings Schenies 
offered by other financial institutions 
You II see that only UUP offers you 
4 exclusive benefits 
e Growing Returns on your investment 
1980-81 Dividend- 8 75% 

1981 -82 Dividend- 9 5% 

1982- 83 Dividend-10 5% 

1983- 84 Dividend 115% 
and growing every year' 

« Ta« Benefils-Ta/ Rcbrte \ -'i - 
contributio-^s S^''‘ic~ 80C '’•^d 
Income Ioa SAfcrnpiior'o o" jcu- d dc’us 
e Life mbuiance-auton.dtic up lO 
Rs 12,000 And without medical 
examination 

e Accident Insurance-free cover 
up to Rs 15,000 

If you are between 18 and 45 1 ^ years of 
age you can join ULIP for a minimum of 
Rs 3 000 and a maximum of Rs 12,000 
payable in half-yearly or yearly instalments 
Over 10 years or 15 years 
And you can join for a further amount of 
up to Rs 12 000 3 yeai s after joining the 
first plan 

To join ULIP-contact UTI Offices/Chief 
Representatives/Agents in your area or the 
nearest branch of Bank of Baroda 

Our telephone numbers are 
Bombay 256887 Calcutta 239391 


Madras 2i^43J 
Ahmedabad 408149 
Ludhiana 38373 
Vijayawada 63964 


New Delhi 272595 
Kanpur 64950 
Trichur 24690 
Gauhati 23131 



UNIT LINKED INSURANCE PLAN from 

UNIT TRUST 
OF INDIA 

(A Public Sector f nancial Instilunonl 




YEARS OF 
STEP SERVICE 
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Madias In a tit> sticvsn with gigan 
tit inlllKiaids atlvti using films and 
stdis It IS a bit ol a suipiist lo tomt 
atioss a lift si/t atlitss Ptihaps the 
siitpiise alsci had sonu mots in the 
menioiv of films sttn ftoiii tails 
thildhoud to adolesteiiie iiid it 
vievstd when opponiinitv came in 
the sided age sssasing sir'uuislv to 
the siidkt tharniti s mu u tn i\ taih 
lilt taptnatmg iiitMstit l» 1/«i/iii 
mat/ titatcd hv Bimai Ros Ritwik 
(ihatak and Salil Cliossdhuis bras 
mg the evil feudal foicts in Vasa 
/him Luating a stti in S mgarn 
(ihost SSL It tilt davs when \ou tould 
tiealeastn simpis bs vseai ing si it kc 
on iht stittii) sptakmg Bhoiptii i so 
winningls as tht datoit s beloved in 
(.iiniti hitiini that was (he beauti 
fill tempt siiious Vs (asanthimal 
who li ul the kading mtn of htt tin 
SCI ipnir^ II in I ftc t and a gtiitialu i 
(it Hindi lilingotis lost in tht t-louds 
Bom without godfathiis (somt said 
she was a printe s daiighti i) sht had 
thetaltnt to bttomt lenovsned in ht r 
iiaditional art daniing and the 
toinagt and indepcndtnte to reath 
the tough summit of the lilm woild 
But somehow it was liaid to sisualist 
hei IS Vviavanthimala Member of 
Piilianieiii Buthtiesht s clad in 
1 kh uiii II sal 1 with ( oit^t ^ I oloMt s 
111 lilt /lan/i eetlinp r>.c(ir ) d' 
baitlt with tilt 1 111 ita Pans steptr' 
eiitid 1 la St/liisan tor tht Sou'h 
Madias Paihaintul i> to*i-.titatnt» 
She was '50 veais old now hut tht 
fate and tiguie wtit still ih U sshich 
had launthtd a thoU'. i cl cpicuts foi 
movie iitktts lilt 1(1 s it ugt toald 
not (it tout St be t ■•'tv’ h ddtn 
but ibts had bttii > i ' --pinl 

I tould not resist iht icn ton lo 

ask wliethei she had es(. vieamt 
whilt making tht tilm ita j' i t sht 
would one dav betoint a It u htt 
sell Iheie was |usl a llickei of 
unteitaintv about hoai to handle the 
question, then a smilt whicii spoke oi 
a tondlv lemembtied past Htt 
answei was evidente that she was 
learning fast in her new job as politi 
tian with Its inbuilt netessitv of 
prtsaiitation no she did not think 
of anvtbing othei than the wcltaie of 
the nation undei the leadeiship of 
the indispensible Rapv Gandhi 
How had she got into this business-' 
Het association with the Congress 
had begun duiing lawaharlal 
Nehru’s davs when she gave shows 
at AlCC meetings She pcrfoimed at 
e function to maik Mrs Gandhi’s 
|n years in power In a sentence 
whose political implications she 
siinplv did not undei stand, she ‘did 


ye 

re 


‘! danced for the \outh Congiess ’ 
But how had she got the nomination 
till the I ok ''ihha election this time 
I’lime Minister Rails Clindhi had 
tome to a” <s the Ntllote floods 
and sht was f coat sc thoie to gieet 
him When h met hti ht asked 
fcxtuse me would voii like to 
siand’ She I plied, “Wh.itesci vou 
sav Thjr’‘ Imw simpls histoiv is 
riiude 

What a pity that Vvns mthimala 
Ball i g ing to lose th<- clec'tion 

I f anyone m .he country deserves 
the sympdlh> vote tt is Muthuv^’l 
Kalaignar (ardste) Karunanidhi 
While opposition leaders in the ’•est 
ot the country have to tackle ttic 
fallout fiom the passing away of one 
leadei he has to worry about not 
only oui former Prime Minister but 
also a revered MGR trying hard to 
save his life in a New York hospital 
What IS worse for him is that he 
would must certainly have won this 
election if, it had been a normal 
political battle Por seven years he 
has been kept out of power by his 
bitter rival within the Dravida move 
mentMG Ramachandian And now 
when It seoi -“d that MGR s magic 
had finall its course and that 
the pc'in! 'ate ready to go back to 
the 01 r ' DMK the personal 
'ragedv GR sent everv cakula 
non irf" ' s ray 
Kano , idhi first began p'-opag.at 
mg that It w ( no use voting for MGR 
because MoR v/as, for all practical 
purpos"" neffective and could nev 
cr fur" c., as chief minister The 
Ties Ct" ’ r- beginning to work In 
dcspe.ation the Anna DMK put on 
display a set of pictures taken in 
MGR’s hospital room in New York, 
showing him sitting up looking (a 
trifle blankly, one thought) at a 


Politics has become so 
personality-oriented 
that a man who is 
clearly in no position to 
remain in office is 
beiner sold as genuine 
goods MGR has done 
enough to deserve our 
admiration. Let us not 
use and insult him in 
the last phase of his 
life. 


newspaper It was all a bit pathetic, 
but even opposition politicians felt 
that the “picture war” might work. 
The Anna DMK followed thi* up with 
some heavy artillery a video casset¬ 
te of MGR in hospital was shown in 
cinema halls to prove how alive the 
leader was And then suddenly the 
feeling aiose that perhaps MGR’s 
supportes had overdone it there 
was no sound in the video cassette 
and everyone began asking why 
The cynicism was both sad and 
frightening Politics has become so 
personality oriented that a man who 
is clearly m no po>mon to lemain in 
office 1 $ being sold as genuine goods 
Of course thw coricspondeiit is as 
sorry as anyone elst that this should 
happen to MGR, but then it has 
happened and the people ,hould not 
be deceived to such an mhiiman 
extent MGR has done enough to 
dcsers'c our admit ation Let us not 
use and insult him in the last phase 
of Ills lite 

T he molt 1 tiavtl to constituencv 
.iftti consulutnss the citarei it 
bi>(.(lints that this is going to be an 
t»lt(tion ot surpiisinc ii suits 
VV hit bevel pat'v iccis that it i‘ clta, 

Iv ahead somewhere tould well t nd 
tip dcioppei Check 
• Tht GPICVI) could gi t a ttry un 
pleasant suipiisc in West Bengal 
Fheie is a groundswell ifi fivoui of 
the Congit >>(I) and only some solid 
tadu m ibiliSiituni bv the left paities 
can check a Congitss victory in al 
least twenty constituencies 
• If Telugu Desam thinks that vie 
torv will be as easy as in the Asaem 
blv olcction. It will have ti think 
again Orice ..gam one doe not knov« 
it NTR will be able to cooiaiu the 
Congies, Mvisal but lesual there 
ter airily is It ii mams lo be sf<^n 
vmethcr the Congic s tan ..lose tnc 
large gap with its leiutnmg vote In 
any cast tiu elections will bt dc 
tided only at tht vcis end ol the 
cami aign 

• On the otiiti hand a sate state 
tot the Cotigi t s like Oi issa ha gone 
tio'Ti Its gr isp Biiu Patnaik has 
mtiunted i supti tan.paign and with 
help lioin abit luutcnant likt Ram 
Chandia Rath the lanata i‘ headed 
foi vicioiv heu Ihc lanata looks 
like winning conritortably in Karnata 
ka too 

• Bihdi and Maharashtia could well 
shock everyone, particularlv those 
who have begun counting strjpjj&s the 
Congi e >s list from these 
Bv 28 Dcttmbci then TOuld be : 
mans moic suipiues 
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Criminals in Politics 


T he Election Commission has received 
requests from practically all states 
for deployment of more law-keeping 
forces during the polling period. It 
appears they are expecting violence. Certain 
“sensitive” districts have been located. The 
home ministry has loaned 5,000 wireless sets 
to various stares so as to facilitate contact of 
the force in the field with its headquarters. 
Polling booths for the harijans have been set 
up in their own colonies. Still all this is not 
considered adequate. In the past Bihar and 
eastern UP were considered the problem 
areas, where attempts to “capture” polling 
booths were common. Now the disease 
seems to be spreading and in this election 
mure trouble is feared because cleavages 
among communities are sharper than ever 
before. 

The chief election commissioner, R. K. 
Tnvedi, has written to the states requesting 
them to make adequate arrangements 
against booth capturing, violence or other 
tactics to .scare away voteis. When Atal 
Behan Vajpayee, the BJP chief, was first 
hurt in Madhya Pradesh, Mr Trivedi sent for 
a report from the state. He did the same 
thing when Vajpayee was»hurt in Gujarat. 
Menaka Gandhi has also requested the Elec¬ 
tion Commission to post some independent 
observers in her constituency, Amethi, to 
supervise the pulling because she fears vio¬ 
lence. 

Apparently, Mr Trivedi feels helpless. He 
is a civil servant of old days when such 
things were rare. He should realise that 
politics in the country has been “criminal¬ 
ised” in the past few years. There are MPs 
and MLAs with police records, and armies of 
goondas have been recruited by politicians 
to be used against opponents and to collect 
money. 

The Congress(l) may have a bigger num¬ 
ber of criminals on its side but the other 
political parties are not without them. The 
country has been hijacked by a mafia of 
liquoi kings, smugglers and fast-buck politi¬ 
cians, who have in turn reduced government 
machinery into an instrument of internal 
repression. For limited gains the politicians 
have debased public life and the way they 
piotect these criminals, as they would their 
lapdogs, and ensure that they are beyond 
the grasp of law has demoralised the admi¬ 
nistration in many areas. 

Some blatant examples were available in 
Delhi and elsewhere during the recent riots. 
The rabble rousers of the CongressflJ set 
criminals on innocent people to show anger 
at Mrs Gandhi’s assassination. When the 
public was horrified and there was pressure 
from the higher echelons of the Congress(I) 
to stop the rioting, the criminals took their 
time to withdraw to their slums. The few 
who were arrested did not have to stay for 


Those who live 
in fear of 
criminals will 
have to assert 
themselves. In 
the coming 
elections they 
may not be 
organised 
enough to do so, 
but some day 
thby- Will have to 
break the vicious 
cycle. 


more than a few days in custody; their 
political mentors saw to it that they were 
released. The Disturbed Areas Act was not 
extended to Delhi even when the law and 
order machinei^ had almost ceased to exist; 
nor was any gang leader organising the orgy 
of loot and murder detained under the 
National Security Act (NSA). And for ob¬ 
vious reason no judiefal inquiry was 
ordered. 

The nexus between politician and criminal 
has serious implications; just as a particular 
community’s members were the target in 
Delhi and elsewhere yesterday, the oppo¬ 
nents of these politicians Could be the target 
tomorrow. And that would mean the end of 
the democratic system nurtured by public 
debate and personal dialogue, interplay of 
different viewpoints and search for con¬ 
sensus. 

And at a time when democratic institu¬ 
tions have been debased and devalued, 
there can be very little to stand against a 
determined, authoritarian ruler and his dik- j 
tats. And if crimihalisation of politics were ” 
to gain sanction, it would be the end of 
democracy in this country. Some may regard 
the lumpenisation of politics as Sanjay Gan¬ 
dhi’s bequest to the nation; but though he 
sanctified dubious methods and dubious 
people what should cause even more con¬ 
cern is that leaders of other parties have not 
been far behind and they too have contri¬ 
buted their bit in debasing politics. 

One reason may be the high cost of the 
elections: an upper limit of Rs 35,000 has 
been fixed for a Lok Sabha constituency, but 
the actual expense is anywhere between Rs. 

10 lakh and Rs. 15 lakh; it could be even 
more in some constituencies. Maybe, politi¬ 
cians find that they cannot but make com¬ 
mon cause with men who can give them that « 
much money; maybe it has become difficult \ 
for a gentleman to survive in politics. The I 
situation we are in today is because there ' 
are criminals in politics, not because politics 
encourages criminals. 

This will not depend so much on the 
politicians but the public. Those who live in 
fear of criminals will have to assert them¬ 
selves. In the coming elections they may not 
be organised enough to do so, but some day 
they will have to break the vicious cycle, 
refusing to return politicians relying on 
threats from criminals, treating politicians 
depending on criminals as outlaws. 

Violence and brutality are not only a 
negation of democracy but also evidence of 
the debased mind oj^ a nation. Even if the 
Election Commission were to arrange for 
deployment of more law-keeping forces i in 
the states, it would be only a temporMHI 
remedy and it can succeed only to some 
extent. The disease is rooted in the minds of 
the people, who live in dread of criminals. 

SUWMY 2S-2S«WnnMr ttK*" 



GOSSIP SWEET AND SOUR/Khushwant Singh 


Poison Pen 

I am appalled at the tone of letters 
Sunday published in response to 
my piece entitled The Looted Cara¬ 
van (4-11 November). The logic (if 1 
may dishonour the word by using it 
for the arguments adduced against 
me) is that for acts committed by one 
or a body of persons their entire 
) community must share the guilt; that 
all Sikhs .secretly harbour admiration 
for Bhindranwafe and his gang; all of 
them rejoiced over Mrs Gandhi’s 
murder' and hence deserved what 
they got in Delhi, Kanpur, Calcuita 
and elsewhere. For reasons best 
known to them, these poisoned darts 
are always aimed at me. These stupid 
as.ses do not realise that it was pre- 
ci.sely this kind of convoluted logic 
that resulted in the partition of the 
couiuty. If they continue to regard 
all Sikhs as Khalistaiiis, it is they who 
will create Khalistan, not Sikhs like 
me who abhor its very concept. 
However, instead of wasting more 
ink on nit-wits whose letters Sunday 
so generously published let me pen 
yet another piece of Urdu poetry 
which gives them a befitting reply; 

(^atal kvon ho gayey? Ham peh 
iljaarn liai, 

Qiital jis nay kiyaa hai vahee mud- 
daee, 

Vtikeehm mviii ah yeh bahas chhtr 
fiayee 

Yeh jo qaatil ko thhoree see zehmat 
booe 

Yeh jo khan jar mem halka sa kham 
aa gayaa 

fs ka taawaan kis say liya jaaega? 

(They ask-“Why did you allow your¬ 
self to sIain?/The one who killed is 
Mhe one to complain. /Novv between 
themselves lawyers argue/The little 
trouble that the murderer was put to/ 
And the tiny dent on his dagger you 
see/Who is to pay the damage for 
these?”) 

On Loving 
Doctors 

J uliet Lowell, author of Dear Doc¬ 
tor is of the opinion that when it 
I comes to professions most women 
fall for doctors rather than lawyers, 
engineers, politicians, professors, 
^uil servants—or whatever. She con- 
Hkes that she cannot pass the brass 
I pime of a doctor’s office “without 
feeling like a fireman at the chmg of 
an alarm.” She has done quite a bit of 




doctor-chasing and was once put in 
her place by one who got fed up with 
her habit of visiting him “at the drop 
of a symptom.” The learned doctor 
diagnosed her disease as a case of 
“chronic eupepsia” When Juliet 
asked him what she could do about it, 
the doctor’replied; “Lots of things, 
but I do not recommend any of 
them.” Back home, Juliet consulted 
her medical dictionary and found 
that eupepsia meant “good diges¬ 
tion,” 

In Dear Doctor Juliet Lowell also 
publishes a letter addressed by a 
lady to Dr Raj Autar Singh of Pher- 
ozeshah Mehta Road, Bombay. It 
runs as follows: 

“Dear doctor Sahib, 

My husband has been out of the 
country for nearly a year and now I 
am pregnant. Can this be done by 
mail? ”• 

The name of the lady is published 
in the book but I have decided to 
withhold it lest it should cause un¬ 
happiness in the family. The book is 
not available in India. 


, r^r ' . X' ] I 
' 'i)nCTo^ I 
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Britain’s Biacks 

M any weekly journals indulge in 
the annual pastime of choosing 
a man or woman of the year. To be 
different, England’s Private Eye 
chooses a shit of the year. I am not 
sure whether or not it is libellous to 
describe a person as a piece of turd 
but none of the celebrities including 
heads of some Indian religious orga^ 
nisations so honoured have taken 
Private Eye to court on that score. In 
a recent issue the journal describes 
Indian-born shipping tycoon and 
race-horse owner, Ravi Tikkoo, as 
the most “revolting person in British 
racing.” Apparently, what has re¬ 
volted English race-goers is that 
some of Tikkoo’s string of 18 horses, 
none of which were rated veiy high 
by book-keepei s, lomped home 
against heavy odds and won him a lot 
of money. A black man (Tikkoo being 
a Kashmiri Brahmin hardly qualifies 
for the description) is fair game for 
the Paki-baitcr. Private Eye also 
carries the story of the Argentinian 
son-in-law of Viscount Cowdray who 
while drunk 1 an his car over an Asian 
in London. He was acquitted. When 
asked how he had managed his ac¬ 
quittal, he replied. “Quite simple. I 
know the police in this country are 
racist and when 1 explained that all 1 
was trying to do was to solve Britain’s 
colour problem, they let me go.” 

Beant Singh and 
Bhindranwale 

D oing the rounds of Punjabi cir¬ 
cles is the following Sardarji 
joke; Beant Singh, the dead assassin 
of Mrs Gandhi arrived in the other 
world and sought the darshan of 
Jarnail Singh Bhindranwale whom 
he regarded as a saint. “Saiitji, 1 
have done the job you commanded 
me to do,” he said, touching the 
other’s feet. 

Bhindranwale patted Beant on the 
shoulder and said; 

“Ask for any favour you w-ant and 
it will be granted to you." 

“Santji, I am out of a job now. give 
me some employment," asked Beant 
Singh. 

“Say what you want to do and it 
will be yours.” •' 

“Why not employ me as youc siscur- 
ity guard?” ’J 

Bhindranwale stroked -ffi^f^ong 
beard and replied, “^on, di)^ other 
j'ob I would give you. Security,guard, 
no.” 
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Car Batteries 

. The New Standard Car Baneiy! 

It snaps to a start, it functions faultlessly 
It's opt ^'lot of stamina. It won't Itsik 
It's low Oft rhaintenance, high on perforfr’^ifi.-c' 

Its ipffClat higtyperforrmnce plates • 
lceep?^ur car going torig, long distarnes. 

5-Scan(3ard.'.The' cart»tteiy from the battery specialists. 
, ' D6n*t >ou ^TiJt yC^ 
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OPINION 


Always True 

T he issue of 2 December was worth 
preserving. Particular mention 
must he made of the article. What 
the Astrolofiers S'ay Sunday’s predic¬ 
tions have always come true; I have 
been preserving issues of Sunday 
evei since 1977 when your predic¬ 
tions regarding the outcome of the 
elections had proved to be correct. 
The other articles, Hegde Wave or 
Indira Wave and Can NTR Hold his 
Own? made interesting reading, and 
give a true picture of the political 
events in Karnataka and Andhra 
Pradesh. 

C.R S. Murthy, Bangalore 

_ Pathetiu S^te_ 

O nkar Singh’s article, The Widows 
of Sangarpur (News, 2 Decem¬ 
ber) IS heart-rending. This is nothing 
short of barbarism and the criminals 
should be brought to book. The 
plight of Balwindcr Kaur, who lost 
her husband less than a month after 
her rnaiiiage, is very pathetic. 
Shyamal Gupta, Burdwan 

Word Power_ 

I n Ills aiiule. Word Sense (Gossip 
sweet and sour, 2 December) 

! Khusiivvant Singh states that “life 
would be simpler if words sounded 
like the sounds made by objects they 
stand for, or created images which 
would make identification easier ’’ In 
this context, 1 would like to suggest 
the word phuttu for a girl. 

Masib A. Khan, Patna 










told the BBC was for the consump¬ 
tion of Sikhs living abroad, which 
only damages our prestige and inter¬ 
national image. 

M. K. Vasudevan, Bombay 

• Khushwant Singh has shown his 
true colours: a bigot in a cosmopoli¬ 
tan garb. He has re-written history. 
He talks of communal riots during 
partition and how the three com¬ 
munities—Hindu, Muslim and Sikh— 
slit each other’s throats. Now, could 
he tell us approj«imately how many 
Hindus killed the Sikhs and vice- 
versa during partition? He talks of 
Jews in Nazi Germany and Muslims 
in Bhiwandi but conveniently forgets 
Hindus in Bhitidranwale’s Punjab. 
And in doing this, he has admirably 
succeeded in pointing out the real, 
problem in Punjab. It is educated 
Sikhs like him who have let down 
their community and country by 
keeping silent. 


COSmOpolitSiIl Bi^Ot v, CbandraseUhar, Madras 

I n his article. At the Receiving End 

l(2.S November), Khushwant Singh u . 


I(2.S November), Khushwant Singh 
states that it was Romesh Thapar 
who bundled him into a diplomatic 
car which took him to the Swedish 
embassy. It clearly shows that he was 
saved by none other than a Punjabi. 
However, in an interview with the 
BBC, he asserts that not one Hindu 
came to the rescue of a single Pun¬ 
jabi Hindu. This statement clearly 
reveals that in spite of the killing of 
several prominent Hindus in Punjab 
and the assassination of Mrs Gandhi, 
the Hindus came forward to rescue 
and protect their Sikh brethren. 
Therefore, what Khushwant Singh 


Kudos 



• It is a, good thing that Khushwant 
Singh (or rather the Sikh community 
as' a whole) has realised that since 
independence Muslims have been 
persecuted. The Muslims who were 
responsible for the partition of the 
country are happy and well-off in 
Pakistan. But here, the Indian Mus¬ 
lims, whose forefathers preferred to 
die in India than to live in Pakistan 
did not know that even their sons and 
grandsons would be labelled as 
traitors and foreigners. God only 
knows how long Muslims will be 
called traitors and face the riots of 
Moradabad, Meerut, Bhiwandi, 
Assam, Hyderabad, Biharsharif, Ran¬ 
chi, Jalgaon, etc. 

This is only for the first time that 
Sikhs had to face such a crisis. Mus¬ 
lims have been at the receiving end 
for decades on end, and still no one 
has raised his voice against such 
cruel treatment. India has always 
claimed to be a secular country but 
the spirit of secularism hardly pre¬ 
vails. 

Rais Ahmed, Calcutta 

• The “Gossip Sweet and Sour” col¬ 
umn of Sunday (25 November) 
should have been entitled “Facts— 
Stark and Bitter.” A relation of mine, 
a senior Indian Oil Corporation offi¬ 
cial was murdered in his office in 
Assam because he was a Bengali. If 
Mrs Gandhi had been murdered by 
Tamils instead of Sikhs, the entire 
South Indian community would have 
received similar treatment. Amd 
Sikhs would have been the attacklMI 
Somesb Cbaadhuri, Calcutta 
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OPINION 




Of Lies and Facts 


O ur attention has been drawn to 
Santanu Ghosh’s report pub¬ 
lished in Sunday (25 November) 
headlined Extremists Close Ranks. 
The concerned reporter has observed 
that TNV members are given train¬ 
ing in the jungles of Chittagong, 
Bangladesh and that the TNV and 
MNF have their bases in the hilly 
tracts of Bangladesh. We are sur¬ 
prised to see such baseless and ill- 
founded observations in a weekly 
like Sunday which is clearly against 
the basic ethics of your profession. 
We are constrained to say that some 
‘fertile brains’ have fed this informa¬ 
tion to your reporter which he swal¬ 
lowed without verifying the facts. On 
behalf of our government, we would 
like to once again categorically deny 
the existence of such bases on our 
territory. The basic objectives of our 
foreign policy are peaceful co 
existence with neighbours and non¬ 
interference in their internal affairs. 
Such malicious reports are designed 
to antagonise Indian public attitude 
towards Bangladesh, which is, to say 
the least, not expected from a re¬ 
sponsible weekly like Sunday. 
Mahfuz Ullah, First Secretary 
(Press), Office of the Bangladesh 
Deputy High Commissioner in India, 
Calcutta 

Santanu Ghosh replies: It has now 
become a ritual on the part of the 
Bangladesh government to come out 
with routine denials every time a 
journalist writes about the existence 
of camps, belonging to the fugitive 
tribal guerrillas of India’s northeast, 
in the Chittagong Hills Tract (CHT) 
in Bangladesh. It is understandable 
that the Bangladesh authorities find 
it hard to admit the truth of the 
presence of such sanctuaries in the 
wooded and inaccessible CHT, hut 
any Indian reporter making an objec¬ 
tive appraisal of the insurgency sce¬ 
nario in the north-east cannot afford 
to gloss over the fact that hideouts 
have sprung up along Bangladesh’s 
almost unpoliced borders with Mizor¬ 
am and Tripura. 

/ wonder if the feigning of ignor¬ 
ance by the Bangladesh authorities 
of such hideouts in their country is a 
part of a subtle geo-political game. It 
is now widely believed that with the 
MNF, led by Laldenga, throwing in 
the towel, the TNV of Tripura has 
now turned out to be Dhaka’s bet for 
needling India. This is, perhaps, the 
aason why Bangladesh officials rush 
denials every time a mention is 
m^e regarding the covert help that 


their country renders to the exiled 
Indian armed rebels. 

Mr Mahfuz Ullah should know that 
SvsDAY journalists, for the sake of 
the ethics of their profession, for 
which he appears to be unduly wor¬ 
ried, always check up on the facts 
before filing a copy. In my case, I did 
not go into the specifics relating to 
the existence of camps for the MNF 
and the TNV in the CHT in the story 
in question. For Mr Mahfuz Ullah’s 
records, I can name the locations of 
such camps in the CHT. 

The headquarters of the MNF is 
located at a place which the Mizos 
have christened as Chhimtlang, near 
Rumabazar in the CHT. The outfit’s 
tactical headquarters is at Chhipui 
on the CHT-Mizoram border. In fact, 
Laldenga visited his headquarters on 
two occasions—in March 1981 and 
again in September that year—with 
the full knowledge of the Bangladesh 
government. During his second visit 
to Chhimtlang, Laldenga was accom¬ 
panied by a BSF official. Mtzo rebels 
regularly take four-day treks through 
the jungle paths to reach their head¬ 
quarters from Mizoram. The TNV 
does not make any bories about the 
sanctuary facilitv it enjoys in the 
CHT. 

The recent issue of Free Tripura, a 
mouthpiece of the TNV, bore the 
Printline of Singhim, as its place of 
publication. Singlum, 1 wonder if Mr 
Mahfuz Ullah knows, is a woodfilled 
hamlet in the Safek Range in the 
CHT. Recently, the TNV has set up 
Its tactical headqiiai tors at 
Maikhortna in the CHT, close to 
Amarpur subdivision in Tripura. Two 
of Its transit camps are located at 
Alindnchari in the CHT and Kamala- 
hagan in Sylhet district It should be 
mentioned here that Birat Hiankhal, 
relative of the TNV leadei Bejoy 
Hrankhal, gave the organisational 
details of such camps alter he was 
captured by the secuiity forces in 
North District in Tripiiia last 
February. 

Before dismissing our reports 
either as disinformation or those 
emanating from “fertile brains, ” Mr 
Mahfuz Ullah should ponder over the 
periodic statements by the Indian 
authorities regarding the presence of 
Indian reljtel camps in Bangladesh. 
On 20 February 1984, former home 
minister P. C. Sethi told the Lok 
Sabha that the North Block had re¬ 
ceived reports that some camps for 
Indian insurgents had been orga¬ 
nised in Bangladesh. 


Not a Martyr 


T he special issue (Martyr, 11 
November) was excellent. The 
tragic assassination of Mrs Indira 
Gandhi and the senseless killing of 
linnocent Sikhs were both shameful 
and shocking. 

Though Mrs Gandhi was a great 
national and international leader 
with so many good qualities, she had 
erred on some vital issues. In spite of 
her intense desire to preserve the 
unity and integrity of the country, 
the problems of Punjab and Assam 
(which still defy any solution and 
continue to threaten the unity of the 
country) could not be solved in her 
lifetime due to the narrow political 
and personal considerations. Though 
she was well-intentioned in her de¬ 
sires, the means she adopted were 
neither democratic, nor moral or 
ethical. 

M.H Rama, Bhubaneswar 

A New Sl ogan 



EVALUATE 
-THE Ci«.y 


Raiesh Coel, student, class^.'^l, Man- 
avsthali Public School. New ffapnder 
Nagar. New Delhi-1 . 
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COVERSlOfiX 








I H ust three days ago ten people had 
t ■ been shot dead, calmly, without 
J too much fuss, as they lay curled 
up asleep in the womb of the. 
night. The groom had come with a 
party of friends and relatives, from 
Belabarh the previous evening to 
claim his bride in the adjoining vil¬ 
lage of Dularpur. Suresh Singh had 
married 19-year-old Rani in April but 
had come only in December to take 
her home: that was the polite dis¬ 
tance in time which society deman¬ 
ded. Now of course Suresh Singh was 
dead, along with nine friends and 
relatives who were sleeping in the 
same room. The killers used a .315 
rifle, bolt action, just five rounds per 
magazine. The police counted 32 
empties later, so the killers had 
taken their time, loading and reload¬ 
ing till there were enough corpses to 
write out revenge. 

There was no particular need to 
hurry; you can kill better if you don’t 
rush matters. Each detached note of 
rifleshot burst out and raced as far as 
it could in the night air of winter, 
interrupting both dreams and night 
mares with equal dispassion. But the 
villagers startled out of their sleep 
were too realistic to indulge in 
heroics. Mothers hugged their chil¬ 
dren closer while the men put their 
frightened weight behind the doors 
with the prayer that fate would not 
send that unseen terror towards 


them. The killers, as it transpired, 
had only normal human needs. They 
did not murder beyond the appetite 
for revenge. Suresh Singh had left 
his first wife to marry anothef, and 
he was being made to pay a price for 
this dishonour which his clan would 
not forget for generations. Nor had 
the killers forgotten their planning. 
Just before they left they shouted a 
few revolutionary slogans so that 
when the uhiformed force of the 
elected government of Bihar arrived 
to fulfil its promise of law and order 
in the land, when the journalists 
arrived to compose their few para¬ 
graphs on the sensation of the day, 
and if and when the guardians of 
India were forced into verbal ges¬ 
tures there would be an easy target 
to blame: Naxalites! 

No one in Dularpur saw the killers. 
They remained in the uncertain safe¬ 
ty of their huts till the light of the 
rising sun diluted the dread and 
restored confidence. Now the villa¬ 
gers gathered to converse and try 
and understand what had happened. 
Theirs was a village in the district of 
Patna itself, under an admjnistration 
given the solemn duty of protecting 
the citizens of the heart of Bihar. 
Everyone knew that as the broken 
roads moved further away from the 
capital of the state (it did not mattei 
in which direction), life became the 
gift of fierce, armed criminals who 


ran their small empires not only in 
complete independence but often 
with the total consent of the protec¬ 
tors of twentieth century democracy. 
The powerful extracted their tribute 
in exchange for peace. The harijans 
gave their young girls to indulge rich 
upper caste teenagers, and their 
sweat to pick up the dirt. The land¬ 
less gave their labour and accepted 
as a favour whatever was thrown in 
return. The police, when they were 
not criminals themselves, equated 
law and order with the silence of the 
oppressed. 

But this was election time, a spe¬ 
cial time when a babble could be 
heard even in forgotten, never 
travelled, weed-infested lanes of that 
intricate maze called Bihar, a labyr¬ 
inth where you might be born but 
spent your life trying to find the way 
out. True, elections meant little in 
Aurangabad where armed men came 
in the fog-diffused dawn to stamp 
ballot papers in favour of their candi¬ 
date while the officials sent by the 
election commi.ssion merely asked 
them to hurry up with their rigging 
and go away. Criminals, on or off 
bail, were candidates in constituen¬ 
cies all around. Vote brokers were 
sitting against pillows, the small 
.smile of smug importance on their 
faces, waiting for buyers to name 
their price. Still, the five-yearly mar¬ 
ket had been declared open. What 
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harm could there be in trying to raise 
a genuine voice over the din of 
vultures? 

T heir candidate was well-meaning. 

If on occasion during the 
neandering life of an innocuous Par- 
iament he tended to get depressed, 
he phase quickly passed. Why, in 
my case, spoil a convivial evening 
vith too many questions? Still, this 
nuch must be said; the doubts were 
‘ooted in sincerity. Delhi was many 
vorlds away from Dularp.ur of Barh 
larliamentary constituency; to have 
ravelled the distance itself required 
in initial act of imagination and 
outage. Father helped, of course, 
le was the man who had given a 
oice to this insecure and backward 
ommunity of kiirmis, and laid the 
essential groundwork of confidence 
in which some progress could be 
luilt. If the father could influence 
nly Patna, the son, helped by an 
English education and a grateful 
uradari was propelled to Delhi. Now 
he time had come once again to seek 
onfirmation of the trust. 

Where else could the kurmis go 
/jth their dead but to their candi- 
ate? This was the hour of basic 
5sues; and they were raising the 
lost elemental question, that of 
hysical survival. Yes, this belt be- 
ween the rivers Pun Pun and Ganga 
ms known to be susceptible to social 
iolence, but never had killers be- 
ome so brazen. Was there anything 
ailed a government down the 
ational highway and across the rail- 
ray crossing in Patna, and could it 
eliver on the simplest promise of 
lem all—the safety of life? They 
ame in a procession, the candidate 
t the head, the ten corpses in tow, to 
sk this question. Patna had no de- 
ire to answer. The police stopped 
lem near the R. Block railway cros- 
ing. District magistrate Raj Kumar 
ingh told the leader Dharam Bir 
inha that the chief minister Chan 
ra Shekhar Singh was too busy to 
leet two thousand people with ten 
irpses. The leader and about a 
undred followers went to jail for a 
!w hours in protest. The others, 
icorted by the police, took the ten 
adies to Bansghat on the banks of 
le ubiquitous Ganga for cremation. 

) eath is not a particularly special 
event in Barh; it comes too often, 
om too many directions, to the 
tpoverished huts in desolate vil- 
ges. Tears need far too much effort 
a land where there is no energy 
ft the difficult business of 

lllhk ]^r stomach every day. Lives 
)^.‘^avoted solely to this single 
li!^ %^st: itjis a one-stage exist¬ 


ence of struggle from childhood to 
old age with perhaps just one day’s 
holiday in a lifetime—the day of 
marriage. Elections were more in¬ 
teresting than massacres; at least 
they involved the living. 

By the time we reached Barh, the 
story had taken on the function of a 
parable, “a fable or story of some¬ 
thing which might have happened. 



charged with an issue: the massacre 
and the government’s response. On 
the day of the ballot box, Ae voter’s 
message would now also reflect his 
reaction to the death of ten men on 
the night of 5 December. 

For the Congress(I) the night of 5 
December had not happened. Apart 
from the fact that indifference is 
always the best way to tackle a 




told to illustrate some doctrine, or tq 
make some duty clear” as the faith¬ 
ful Chambers dictionary puts it. The 
interpretations of what precisely had 
happened varied; the 'emotions 
changed according to the bias or 
ability of the narrator. The incident 
might in fact, have never created the 
small dust-storm it did were it not for 
the elections, which now were 


question to which there is no answer, 
ten dead kurmts were ten less votes 
for the opponent. Now, if the dead- 
men had been yadavs there might 
have been a bit of a dilemma. Ilie 
ruling party nandidate was g yadav 
himself and had been given the tick¬ 
et purely on flte assumption that 
would get the support of hts oaste. 
would have been diffictdf fot 
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[plain to his brethren why their 
vn government could not ensure 
isic safety. But for Congress(I) 
indidate Prakash Chandra Yadav, 
u of Ram Lakhan Singh Yadav, the 
irmi was a hostile species and did 
>t find a place in his electoral 
athematics. Arithmetic; that was 
e key to the vote. 

Bihar has a sensational sense of 


nour: very often, in this state, two 
IS two makes three. And some- 
les when the Bihari is in a truly 
roarious mood, two plus two can 
m make one. On paper, Prakash 
andra Yadav is already the winner 
a huge margin, long before the 
d Christmas Eve on which so many 
ninies will be rewritten. Item; His 
e daddy. Ram Lakhgn Singh 


Yadav, hero of the community, will 
ensure the support of this caste. Now 
add; those untouchable harijans who 
get thrashed by the yadavs each day 
have no option except to vote for 
whichever messiah is nominated on 
their behalf by the Nehru-Gandhi 
family. Good; that already makes up 
nearly 40 per cent of the vote. Now 
take the pious Brahmin; his rela¬ 


tionship with the Nehru-Gandhi clan 
has been forged in the furnace of the 
gods, and so the whole community 
will dutifiiHy troop out to send Pra¬ 
kash Chandraji to Parliament. Then 
there is the aggressive Thakur, tilak 
on forehead, proud of bearing and 
honest in commitment. Since the 
Congress(I) has made a thakur chief 
minister of Bihar, all of them will 


offer their blood in addition to the 
votes for the humble son of humble 
Ram Lakhanji. As for the bhumihars, 
since they have been traditionally 
anti-kurmi, they will inevitably veer 
towards the Congress(I). That just 
leaves the kurmis, and they can all 
mark their ballots for Mr Kurmi if 
they like. Such is the pure mathema¬ 
tics on which elections are planned^ 
strategies finalised. Men are num¬ 
bers, women are adjuncts; the voter 
in this calculus is a robot whose 
option was decided at the moment he 
or she war born. The Indian electo¬ 
rate may provide example after ex¬ 
ample that there is no justification 
for such ignorant patronising, but 
each time before the elections the 
same theories are brought out, 
dusted and put on display as the 
truth 

This is the mathematics which 
made Prakash Chandra join the Con- 
gress(I). He was not a member of the 
ruling party even two months ago; 
just recently in fact, he contested for 
an Assembly seat as a candidate of 
the same party as his present oppo¬ 
nent in Barh, the Congress! S). He 
lost. Then his very worried daddy 
hi ought out his calculator and began 
adding two plus two, got an answer, 
and laid siege to the door of the 
Congressd) office, refusing to budge 
until they let him in. Some'one in 
Rajiv Gandhi’s inner circle switched 
on a computer, fed the data and 
asked the computer how much did it' 
come to if two was added to two. 
I'our. replied the computer. Come 
into our parloui', said the Congress(I) 
to Ram Lakhan Singh Yadav, and 
bring along your son too. Please 
contest frimi Bath in Bihar, they said, 
consulting their computei. 

Their casteist arithmetic was tell¬ 
ing them that a seat in the eighth Lok 
Sabha was a certainty; visions of a 
bungalow in' beautiful New Delhi 
must have been floating before the 
eyes of Prakash Chandra and Ram I 
Lakhan. 

On the main street of Barh, which 
is the same as the highway that cuts 
through, we stopped to check the 
way. A rickshawdriver came by. He 
turned out to be a Bihari with that 
canny sense of humour. On the 24th 
of December, whom would the voter 
choose, we asked. Dharam Bir Sinha, 
he said, with a grin. 

T he light on the street is dull, as if 
electricity was still a recent in¬ 
vention. Within the mud walls of a 
hut or a roadside shop, the svv|tying, 
thick flame of a wick lamp 
only more in harmony with‘m^j|n(»d 
of the place, but also more'mfecffye 
than the dirty light from in^ bmlb 
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hanging at the end of a wire. It is just 
after six, and night has settled. There 
are stars above: thick and sparkling 
and silver, and the Milky Way runs a 
clear course through the centre of 
the sky. But life on the ground is a 
little less romantic. Mosquitoes buzz 
around your face, and the shops have 
little but flour, gram, sattu and of 
course the inevitable paan and 
cigarettes. 

The day, in this first spell of cam¬ 
paigning, had been spent in a noise 
competition; rickshaws fitted with 
hoarse microphones hawked the 
wares of one candidate or another up 
and down the road. That just 
street warfare, complementary to the 
poster and graffiti battle on the 
walls. Save the nation, said Prakash 
Chandra; save the nation, said Dhar- 
am Bir Sinha. Cassettes in Bhojpuri 
and Hindi blared musical versions of 
the appeal. It was all part of the 
theatre that now surrounds an elec¬ 
tion campaign, and any serious 
candidate needs it if only to sound 
credible to his band of loyalists. But 
the true wooing of the voter is done 
at night. Night has its advantages. 
Not only is the voter available after 
the day’s work, but the darkness 
seems more conducive to low con¬ 
versation and a camouflaged caucus. 
Now the men who persuade and 
influence go out into the villages 
they know to talk to the elders and 
the decision-makers, to explain the 
rationale for the overture, to provide 
1 reason for a vote for their candi¬ 
date. The decisions which never 
make it to the opinion polls are made 
tiere. This is where the “propaganda 
:ompany”—as someone described 
Rediffusion—cannot compete; where 
:he pulse is measured, confidence 
(hared or broken, an election won or 
ost. This is land and population 
mtside the grasp of the city’s man- 
IjUators, which makes up its mind 

reasons which urban India never 
inderstands, which urban India con- 


I tinually misinterprets out of pure 
ignorance. There is no Hindu back¬ 
lash here, nor any Muslim backlash: 
there is simply the neglect backlash 
and the poverty backlash which the 
phrase-churners of the media or the 
tongue-twisters working in the 
brokerage firm running the country 
will never recognise since that would 
mean opening one’s eyes. There is a 
fear backlash, when the sound of 
guns echoes at night and a chief 
minister cannot find the time to see 
dead bodies. There is question after 
question: why must we live like this, 
in hunger and fear, whjie you build 
palaces? This is a night m winter and 
in hut after hut there is nothing for 
man and woman and child but a thin 
piece of cloth each. Why? Why do 
criminals ravage, rule? Why is this 
wealthy land so full of poor people? 
Why is there no clean water to drink? 
What, have you, the latest inheritors 
of this great country’s resources, 
done with them? Where do you go 
after winning elections? 

The balance becomes lopsided. 
There are too many questions on one 
side, and too few answers on the 
other. Still, the effort to restore some 
equanimity is made: the police can’t 
save you; perhaps you can try and 
save yourself by unity and mutual 
trust between the groups that live in 
this village. Peace can come with 
faith, through a social ideology. Each 
day the legacy of Mohandas Karam- 
chand Gandhi is further strained, but 
despite the continuing injury it sur¬ 
vives. But the balance is truly res¬ 
tored by just one thing. 

In all that cynicism there is still 
some hope. The voter of Barh and a 
million other dots on the map of 
India is wiser than we recognise: he 
measures the present not only 
against the ideal but also against the 
past and the future. He is a survivor, 
not a university liberal taking a sea¬ 
son off from urban comfort to in¬ 
dulge in a hobby which can be given 


the camouflage of morality. If today 
is bad, as it undoubtedly is, the past 
of the feudal whip and common 
starvation was only worse. Today the ' 
harijan is an untouchable: yesterday 
he had to carry a pot around his neck 
so that even his spit did not pollute 
the ground. After centuries of de¬ 
spair in a cesspool, even slow change 
seems dramatic. The miracle is cal¬ 
led the vote. 

Suddenly, at some unexpected mo¬ 
ment in histoiy, this unique power 
was handed to the people: the right 
to keep and the right to change a 
government. Of course, those who 
had wielded power in the past, 
through birth and sword, were angry, 
and they tried to distort this right by 
brute force or sophisticated argu¬ 
ment. But the system held. For the 
eighth time in their lives thousands 
of men and women in Barh will be 
putting a mark on the ballot paper 
which they know can topple mighty 
institutions. They understand that 
power. They know it is inadequate, 
insufficient: but they also know it is 
invaluable. The options this system 
provides may be limited between a 
few indifferent choices, but that is 
less important than the fact that 
there is an option. 

O n the street as we, clad in our 
trousers and ■‘modern sports 
coats, stop, a crowd of young men 
gathers. The reporter still arouses 
interest somewhere, thank God. Con¬ 
versation, hesitant at first, quickly 
becomes free, even argumentative. 
Someone objects to an adjective 
used to describe Rajiv Gandhi; 
another points out that while grie¬ 
vances are fine and should result in a 
vote against the government battles 
must never be taken to the level of 
personal abuse. The debate begins to 
acquire a life and momentum of its 
own; my only job is to nudge it into 
directions which interest me. The 
massacre just three days ago inevit¬ 
ably enters the conversation; it has 
become a reference point of ability 
and will. What is law? What is order? 
What does it have to do with the 
police? Nothing. The police never 
protect anyone. Village after village 
protects itself if it can, and surren¬ 
ders to mayhem when it cannot. 
What is government? Don’t the peo¬ 
ple govern themselves; isn’t author¬ 
ity just an euphemism for abuse? 

Can change ever come? Perhaps this 
time? Perhaps not. 

The voter is not going to tell an 
outsider like me so easily the truth 
about his one precious asset He will 
keep that secret to himselt The 
world will know only after the day of 
the voter. 
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Voices 


Sunday correspondents spoke to a cross-section of the electorate 


*We Were Never Satisfied 
with Mrs Ciandhi’ 

Moinu Hmar (20), wife of a govern¬ 
ment clerk, Jiribam Assembly consti¬ 
tuency, Manipur. 

Q : What do you think of Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi’s assassination? 

A: We tribals loved Mrs Gandhi 
but that does not mean we should 
vote for her party. But it is her 
people who have brought about any 
worthwhile development in this 
tremendously backward consti¬ 
tuency. 

Q: Do you think the opposition has 
done a lot for the country? 

A; It is true that the opposition 
leaders have not been able to do 
much for the country. But this time 
there are chances of the opposition 
candidates doing well since they are 
pro-people. We tribals, however, 
were never satisfied with Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi as she kept many of our demands 
including autonomy and preserva¬ 
tion of our culture, alive. Our elders 
have told us to back the opposition 
candidate, not the one from the Coii- 
gress(I). 

Q: Can the opposition protect 
minorities? 

A: They are pro-Hindu and anti- 
Christian. Have you forgotten about 
the anti-conversion bill of the Janata 
days? It was Mrs Gandhi who had 
some semblance of concern for the 
Christians. But I doubt if the present 
government under the leadership of 
Rajiv Gandhi will be able to protect 
us in future. 

Interviewed by Santanu Ghosh 


sition 


^How Can the Op 
Run tile Country 


Nitai Chand Singh (76) is a retired 
government clerk now farming on a 
plot of land which falls within the 
Jiribam Assembly constituency in 
Manipur. 

Q : Did you like Mrs Gandhi as the 
Prime Minister of the country? 
A: Yes, we did. She was an 


architect of the country and her 
death really touched us. But I doubt 
if what we felt for her can be con¬ 
verted into votes for her party. 

Q: Will you then side with the 
opposition? 

A: No, I will not. The opposition 
leaders have quarrelled among them¬ 
selves and have not been able to 
uni^. If they cannot unite, how can 
they run the country? 

Q: Has the economic status of the 
farmers improved? 

A: As far as we Meiteis are con¬ 
cerned, it has not improved one bit 
over the last five years. Moreover, 
the prices have gone up over the 
years. 

Q: Is there fear from outside 
forces? 

A: I don’t know why the people and 
the leaders talk about fear from 
outside forces. We are afraid of the 
army in our homes. So many of our 
young men have been picked up by 
the security force.s on suspicion that 
they are insurgents. Can you tell me, 
■ how all the young men can be insur¬ 
gents? 

Interviewed by Santanu Ghosh 


iWill Not 
Vote for 
Anyone 
This Time* 


Ram Charitra Singh a farmer of 
Fatehpur village. Samastipur dis¬ 
trict. Bihar, owns 10 kaihas of land. 
When this correspondent met him it 
wa.s about nine in the morning and he 
was sorting out gobis (cauliflowers) 
to send to the market. Excerpts: 

Q : What do you think about the 
state of the country? 

A: State of the country? What is 
there to think about the state of the 
country .. look at our state. Nobody is 
bothered about us and nobody, no 
matter who comes to power, will do ! 
anything about improving our lot. 

Q: Do you think the government 
can solve your problems? 

A: I have a familv of five to feed 



and yet we hardly receive any help 
from the government. There is no¬ 
thing which Ajit Mehta has done for 
us in all these years. Please tell the 
authorities when you meet them that 
the State Boring Corporation which 
we have here should help us. One 
thing I have decided; I will not vote 
for anyone this time. 

Q: Who, according to you, is the 
most capable leader in the country 
today? 

A: There is no national leader I am 
in favour of because everyone is 
interested only in himself. 

Q: Do you think the country has 
made any progress since independ¬ 
ence? 

A: Yes, of course it has. 

Q: In which fields? 

A: (Hesitates) I will have to think 
about it and tell you... We get more 
water for our fields now, manure and 
fertilisers are also more easily avail¬ 
able. 

Q: Do you think there are any 
threats to the unity of the country? 

A: I don’t know if any exists. At 
least there are no threats here in this 
village. In any case that is the respon¬ 
sibility of the government. What can 
we do about it? The government 
should take care of the country and 
us. 

Interviewed by Saumttra Benerjee 



K. Sudhakar Rao is a former sar- 
panch of a village on the Siddipet- 
Gajwel Road. He owns four acres of 
wet land. 

Q : Have you heard that Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi has taken over as the Prime 
Minister of the country? 

A: Yes, yes. He took over after his 
mother was killed. The death of his 
mother has made a deep impression 
on the minds of the people. 

Q: Who have been the most 
affected by her death? 

A; Mostly women and the harijans. 
Earlier, not* many people thought 
much of the Congress(I). Now, with 
the death of Indiramma, things hajvej 
changed. f 

Q: How? 

A: The Congress(I) has more sym- 
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^^athy now. But I think we should 
|t»ait who we should vote for. Once 
^TR tours the district, all those who 
are silent will be his supporters 
again. 

Q: What has the Congress done for 
you? 

A; The Congress has done little for 
us. There has been very little de¬ 
velopment in our area. The Telugu 
Desam also made a lot of promises 
but they are still to be fulfilled. The 
people cannot forget why NTR was 
removed as the chief minister. The 
Telugu Desam workers will not allow 
' them to forget that the Congress(I) 
was behind Bhaskara Rao in remov¬ 
ing NTR. You will see the difference 
after NTR comes this way. Then all 
the yellow shirts and the yellow caps 
(the Telugu Desam colours) will 
come out again. 

Intmniewmd by Sbubha Sbigh 


^Whatisthe 

Usieof 

Sympathy?’ 



Sebastian (45) is a rickshaw-puller 
from Mylapore, South Madras, Tamil 
Nadu. 

Q : What do you think of MGR? 

A; Well, he is a good man. He 
has given most rickshaw-pullers free 
raincoats. Whatever it may be, MGR 
or the Congress(I) will not get my 
vote of sympathy. What is the use of 
sympathy? A vote for the Congress in 
Tamil Nadu is a vote wasted. After 
Kamaraj, the Congress died a natural 
death here and that’s just as well. 

Q: But the CongresSfl) .has put up 
Vyjayanthimala to contest from 
South Madras. 

A: What does she know of parlia¬ 
ment? Why are all these filmstars 
turning to politics? They don’t know 
anything about administration. They i 
are making a mess out of everything. 
How can we take a.candidate like 
Vyjayanthimala serioiiSly? Do you 
know the truth? She Is only trying to i 
convert her black money into white. | 
Q: Has your economic condition 
improved over the years? 

A: Earlier for my board, I paid a I 
fent of Rs 10 a month. Now I have to 
^ay Rs 22. Earlier a kilo^ran) of rice 
bost one rupeelToday a kilo costs Rs . 
VOO. It is ages since 1 had a decent 
haircut. I cannot afford to have a I 


haircut now because of the price. 
Take, for example, arrack. Earlier I 
could buy 100 ml for a rupee. Today, 
the same quantity costs Rs 4.00. And 
do you know who is to be blamed for 
all this? MGR. MGR’s mismanage¬ 
ment is to blame. Neither can the 
Congress(I) get away by doing no¬ 
thing. I hear a lot about the 20-point 
programme. Well, what is it? 

Q: Do you think anyone can help 
people like you? 

A: Yes, there is only man. He is 
Karunanidhi. Only he has the vision 
and the capability to save us. 
Interviewed by AnHe Pratap 


^Whatls ttte Use of 
Elections?’ 


M. Yelliah is a tenant farmer who 
Jives 30 km away from Siddipet town 
in Andhra Pradesh. He is one of the 
farmers who has received a milch 
cow from the government. 

0 : Did you get the milch cow from 
the gdvernment a few months 
ago? 

A: Yes, I did. 

Q: What do you think of the elec¬ 
tions? , 

A: What is the use of it all? Every¬ 
one makes a lot of promises but what 
happens later: nothing. I was given 
the cow. She does not produce any 
milk. I have to spend money to feed 
her. 

Q: Did you hear of Mrs Gandhi’s 
death? 

A: Yes. She was shot dead by her 
own chowkidar. What a terrible way 
to die. People were di;-,lraught when 
they heard of Mrs Gandhi’s murder. 

The patel of my village told mt 
that 1 got the cow because of In 
diramma. But what good is it to me 
now? The Telugu Desam has given us 
rice at Rs 2.00 a kg. Wc have ration 
cards but sometimes there is no ra¬ 
tion in the shop. 

Q: Has anything been done in the 
village since NTR came to power? 

A: In the last Lok Sabha elections 
my village was promised electricity 
and a new well. But nothing has been 
done. There are only two parties: the 
Congress(I) and the Telugu Desam. 
After Indiramma’s death, there is 
more support for the Congress(I). 
Earlier, THOSt people were with the 
Telugu Desam, now they are with the 
Congress because Indiramma told 
them (the leaders) to put Anna back 
in Hyderabad. 

Intarvlawad by Shubba Sbigh 


’The People 
tiavellM 
Enough of 

aTaomk' 



V. Jayamani (21) is an unemployed 
youth who stays in a slum in Efsmore, 
central Madras. 


Q : What is your reaction to the 
assassination of Mrs Gandhi? 

A: I was upset. How can anyone 
pump an old lady with so many 
bullets? 

Q: Are you sympathetic towards 
the Congress(l)? 

A: Merely because I felt bad about 
the assassination, why should I vote 
for the Congress(I)? 1 did not support 
Mrs Gandhi when she was alive. Why 
should I support her party when she 
is no more? 

Q: What, according to you, has the 
Congress(I) achieved? 

A: The party has done a lot for the 
centre but we in Tamil Nadu have 
not benefited. Neither do I like the 
AIADMK. because ir is full of gla¬ 
mour and publicity. For even the 
smallest thing, the AIADMK people 
beat their drums. This gives the 
impression that the party is doing a 
lot for the people. But do you know, 
the schemes have not benefited us at 
all. 

Q: What do you think of MGR? 
A: I think MGR is a good and 
wonderful man. He has introduced 
the midday meal scheme for chil¬ 
dren. But are such schemes enough? 
Why has he not been able to solve 
our real problems: lack of drinking 
water and sanitation facilities? 

Q: The AIADMK has announced a 
number of schemes... 

A: Yes, out of the 20 schemes they 
announced with great fanfare, only 
one or two will finally materialise. 
The party functionaries are like all 
other party functionaries: they swal¬ 
low huge amounts of money. 

Q: Then, in the circumstances, do 
you think that the opposition is bet¬ 
ter than the ruling party? 

A: Well, the opposition is strug¬ 
gling hard to come up. I am certain 
that the people have had enough of 
the AIADMK. It is high time Karuna¬ 
nidhi came to power. 

Intenriewed by AnHa Pratap 
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^Elections 
Are a Farce’ 


Ram Langan Thakur (55), is a fairly 
orosperous farmer of Ripura village, 
Muzaffarpur district, Bihar. This cor¬ 
respondent met him in the first week 
of December Excerpts: 

0 : How well do you think the 
government in Delhi is func¬ 
tioning? 

A; No government does anything 
for us. So what is the difference? 

Q- What do vou think is wrong with 
the goveinnieiit? 

A. The entire burden of the coun¬ 
try IS on the kisan tfarmer) The 
goveinment wants us to make gold 
mu ol till land but gives us no 
benetit. to make this possible. We 
wmk so much oii the land to provide 
food foi everyone, but is this recog¬ 
nised by anyone ■* We stay in the 
villages and no one even thinks of us. 

Q But don't vou think that even 
villages have made some progress 
since independence^ 

A- Yes, there has been some prog¬ 
ress. There aie better irrigation faci¬ 
lities now than there was before. 

Q: Who among the national leaders 
do vou think IS the most capable'^ 
A: No leader is evei bothered 
about anything. But I do think that 
we should give Ka)iv Gandhi a 
chance to make the nation strong. 

Q- Why? Do you think there is any 
threat to the nation? 

A' There is no threat to the coun¬ 
try’s security as tar as we are consi¬ 
dered. These netas keep saying that 
there is, but we don’t know about it. 

Q- Do you think elections can solve 
the country’s problems? 

A; Elections are a farce. Those who 
have a lot of money and are heroes of 
the area win the elections. The prob¬ 
lem with this country is that people 
are only concerned about them¬ 
selves. But I still think that it is only 
through elections that we can solve 
our problems. 

MenHmwml by Saumitra Banarjaa 



There Is No Sympathy 
Wave’ 


Ramesh Chandra Ghiya is a tax 
consultant and a social worker in 
Jaipur 

0 ; Do you think there is a sym¬ 
pathy wave for Mrs Gandhi? 

A: Of course, there was a sympathy 
wave immediately after the death of 
Mrs Gandhi. But it started receding 
immediately after her cremation. 
Vow there is no sympathy wave. 
People are not even talking about 
Mrs Gandhi. In fact, this was the 
right time for the opposition. Had 
they united, they could have cashed 
in on and filled in the vacuum cre¬ 
ated by the death of Mrs Gandhi. 

Q. Do you think the opposition 
would have ruled better than the 
Congress! D’ 

A. Unfortunately, the opposition 
has not been able to unite. It neither 
has any leader nor can it run the 
government. 

Q: Can you be assured of stability 
by voting for the Congress!!)? 

A: I think so. The swing in the 
votes will be in favour of the Con- 
gress(I). 

Manrimwatl by fHHap Chaml Dandia 



’The 

Oppositioii 
Has Not 
Up Strong 
Candidates’ 


Harriet Saldanha, housewife in her 
late fifties. She is an MA with three 
grown-up children, two of whom are 
married and lives in Bombay. 

Q : Did the assassination of Mrs 
Gandhi affect you? 

A: Yes, It did. The shock waves of 
the assassination of Mrs Indira Gan¬ 
dhi may influence the polls. The 
women, particularly the ardent fol¬ 
lowers of Mrs Gandhi, will look for 
her image in her son, Rajiv. 

Q: Will that help the Cori^ress(I)? 
A: Since Rajiv Gandhi is the Prime 
Minister and the leader of the party, 
it will naturally mean an advantage 
for the party. He will use the oppor¬ 
tunity to appeal to the masses as the 
bereaved son. 


Q; Don’t you think that the Con¬ 
gress!!) is depending too much on the 
image of Mrs Gandhi? 

A: Till today, the Congress(I) 
means the Gandhis. The Congress 
will naturally bank on the image of 
the Gandhis. In fact, the party is 
trying to focus attention on the 
image. 

Q: What about the opposition? 

A: I do not think that the opposi¬ 
tion has put up strong candidates. 
There is so much of corruption, lack 
of integrity and honesty. To make an 
impact, the opposition should have 
put up people who oome out strongly 
for their integrity and honesty, un¬ 
biased decisions and administrative 
ability. 

Q; What then has the opposition 
done? 

A; It has not put up candidates who 
have done something genuine for the 
country. I have not heard of Mrs 
Jayantiben Mehta in my South Bom¬ 
bay constituency. Our area is in such 
a mess, what has she done for us? 

Q: What has the Congress!!) done? 

A: Well, they have created condi¬ 
tions in which the country has been 
disintegrating, with each state for 
Itself on the basis of language, caste 
and creed. Nehru was a leader who 
kept the country together. But in 
recent times, the Congress lead¬ 
ership has failed. I do not know if 
Rajiv Gandhi can stand up to the 
challenge and maintain the unity we 
are longing for. I cannot pinpoint 
anything positive that they stand for. 
Of course, there is a lot of corruption. 
We have to grease palms every¬ 
where. Clean and honest people are 
not allowed to function. Why is it 
that the Congress has not given a 
chance to clean and honest candi¬ 
dates? 

fntorvtewMf by Olga T^Ha 



niVeMay 
Lose Some 
Stalwarts off 
the 

Opposition’ 


Monotosh De, an accountant in 
Calcutta. 


: What do you think will be the 
outcome of the elections? 

A: The Congress(I) will have d 
majority, though it will be somewhat 
less. Around 60 to 65 per cent. 


COVER STORY 


1 ^ Q What are the electoral pros 
|H«crs of the opposition^ 
f A The prospects will not change, 
' they will remain as before We may 
lose some stalwarts of the opposition 
Chandra Shekhar may lose 
Q Whv^ 

A The Janata Party’s influence is 
not much The BJP is more popular in 
northern India, for instance In east 
ern India (Bengal) they have no place 
at all 

Q What are vour tmpiessions ol 
Rajiv Gandhi^ 

A Rativ Gandhi is very inexperi 
enced in politics Piactically, he has 
made no political contiibution to 
wards the country His only stiong 
point IS that he is the son of Mr' 
Indira Gandhi Nowadays, politic' 
has become a hereditary affaii He 
(Rapv Gandhi) has tlie heiitage of 
lawaharlal Nehiu He has been in 
stalled by his mother No pohtiea 
factor IS taken into consideiation He 
IS, I think somewhat biased iii some 
affairs 
Q Ltke^ 

A He IS influenced by his own 
people like Arun Nehiu and Aiun 
. Singh So long as he is in the chaii as 
f Prime Minister, he should not be 
influenced by someone else 
Q What ha\e you to sai about Mts 
Gandhi\ assassination^ 

A A political assassination should 
be condemned It should not have 
happened Whatesei ideological dif 
terences arise should be solve d by 
political methods like the ballot box 
etc, not by force 

Q What have voii to sav about the 
sympathy vote’' 

A He (Rajiv Gandhi) may have 
some percentage of the sympathy 
vote but this may not woik in Wist 
Bengal 
Q Whv^ 

A The voter in West Bengal is 
politically conscious Sympathy will 
not carry much weight They will talk 
about the assassination Heie, out ot 
42 seats the C ongress(l) may win ten 
to IS seats The rest may go to the 
Left Fiont 


Q Will thcie he a coalition at the 
centre^ 

A There is no effective leader who 
can keep a coalition in check In 
1977, we had Javaprakash Naiaian 
and on account of h»s contribution 
there was a possibility of having a 
Janata government at the centie 
Now there’s no such possibility 
Q What are vour impiessions of 
I the opposition leadets Vaipavee 
{jTharan Singh and Chandia Shekhai ’ 
M A Out of these three. Vaipayee 
I ^n make an effettiye leadei 
Interviewed by Henry Jeceb 


'The Congress Has Done 
Nothing’ 



Niteen Piadhan (12), a criminal 
law ycr piactising in the Bombay high 
court 

Q Do vou think Mr'> Gandhi’s 
assassination mllluM anv effect 
on the elettoiatf' 

A If people aic going to be swiytd 
by the sympathy toi the assassina 
lion of Mis Gandhi it will be only in 
the urban aieas The middle class 
have always been swayed iiy then 
emotions This is not tiue ol the luial 
aieas wheie othei cflnsidti itions 
jiie.ail Ihe people in the luial areas 
ate moie intciestcd in then tinant lal 
pioblcms like overall development 
who is heading the eoopi tative soeie 
ly, the eifcdit society oi the village 
pamhasat Ihcy aie moie womed 
about these things because whosoev 
Cl tun the organisations ate then 
immediate master* and toimentois 
loday the lur.il people ait avvaie 
that theie is chaos in the economic 
tield, partiiulaily in agiieultiiie 
Q Will that mean ft net iot< s toi 
thi Congiess(J)^ Will the opposition 

WJfl-’ 

A The opposition dots not have 
much of a thantt This is because 
they aie not united 

Q Hastht C ongi ess done an\thing 
tor the countn^ 

A The Congitss has done nothing 
The paity has only cashed in on the 
emotions and sympathies of the peo 
pie 

Interviewed by Olga Tellm 


'The Opposition Has Great 
Chances of Winning’ 


Banambar Beuia, an educated agii 
cultutist of Kuspangi village in Banki 
suhdiMsion, Cuttack distiict 


Q Has the opposition any chances 
of winning in Cuttack^ 

A Mis Indira Gandhi’s assassina 
tion will not have any impact on the 
voting pattern On the contrary, the 
opposition has great chances of win¬ 
ning Most of the villagers are dis¬ 
satisfied with the five year old Con¬ 
gress government in the state The 
local MLA has hardly kept in touch 
with us He nevei tries to under 
stand, fat less solve the problems of 
the people Take the roads, for exam¬ 
ple They are very had but no effort 
has been made to repair them 
Q But haven t a laige percentage 
of the voters of the constituency, the 
haiijans and the adivasis received 
assistance from the government^ 

A They have often been given 
official assistance Perhaps, that is 
the icason why many of them will 
yoiefoi the Congress!I) 

Interviewed by S. P. Nende 


'The 

Congress(l) 
Party Today 
Is In the 
Hands of 
People Who 
Have No 
Dharam' 



Bapang Bah Khatri, businessman 
tiom Lhandiii Chowk, Delhi 


O What IS youi opinion ol the 
countiv s economv'^ 

A Ihe economy is getting worse 
fiom day today Expenses and coi 
lupdon aie on the increase Nobody 
IS afiaid of anything any more The 
shopkeepei puts up his prices by 
showing shoitages which do not ex 
isi In goveinment ottices, no woik is 
done until money changes hands 
Theic does not seem to be any 
boundaivtoi inflation The pool man 
IS getting j) nei and the middle 
class IS getting s(juee7td tioin both 
sides Look at the puces of tssen 
tials wheal m 19(i() was Rs 1 2S a kg 
lodav It IS twice the amount 
Q What do vou think ol the Con 
gicss(l) as a paitv^ 

A Ihe paitv today is in the hands 
of p* oplc who have no dhatain, no 
piogiamme Ml they want to do is to 
save then chans Kapv (.andhi is a 
vciv good man but lan he contioi his 
paitv ■' 

Interviewed by Madhu Mn 


2b 
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SUNDAY SPECIAL 


Sunday— IIVIRB Opinkm Poll 


P ropelled by the nationwide 
shock and giief at the assas¬ 
sination ot Indira Gandhi, 
the Congressd) started the 
campaign foi the eighth general elec 
turns with the impiessive lead which 
IS reflected in this opinion poll con 
ducted in the last week of Novembei 
and early December But even at that 
time there was a question maik 
which was distuibing a large num 
bei of voters felt that Rajiv Gandhi 


was too young and inexpei lenced to 
be the Pi ime Ministei of the country 
Moreover his piincipal aides—the 
pait\ pailiamentary secretary Arun 
Singh and general secietarv Arun 
Nehiu—weie unknown Opinion was 
also divided on whethei the Congres 
s(I) was a safe bet for the minorities 
And there was a very high percen 
lage ot “don’t knows ’’ 

1 hese aie some of the findings of a 
nationwide poll conducted for Sun 


DAY by the Indian Market Research 
Bureau (IMRB) Some 7,S00 voters 
were questioned between 30 Novem 
ber and 6 December when the Con 
gress(I) campaign was well under 
way and the opposition was still 
sciatching aiound foi an electoral 
accord Any poll conducted during 
this period, that is,<before the issues 
had been raised and debated, would 
be favourable to the Congress(I) Ten 
cities—Calcutta, Delhi, Madras, 


Q : If an election to the Lok Sabha were to take place tomorrow, 
which party would you vote for? 
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Q : Do you think that a government headed by R^Jiv Gandhi will be 
able to protect the interests of the minorities in this country, or 
do you feel that it will far* in doing so? 


[cities 
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30 
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SUNDAY SPECIAL 


Bombay, Patna, Kanpur, Ahmeda- 
bad, Bhubaneswar, ^ngalore and 
Hyderabad—and ten key constituen¬ 
cies—Malda, Kendrapara, Gwalior, 
Koiaba, Amethi, Ballia, Baghpat, 
Allahabad, Karimnagar and Dharma 
puri—were selected. The railway 
minister Ghani Khan Chaudhury is a 
candidate for the Malda seat in West 
Bengal, the Janata leader Biju Pat- 
naik for the Kendrapara seat in Oris¬ 
sa, BJP leader Atal Behari Vajpayee 
for Gwalior in Madhya Pradesh, sack 
ed former Maharashtra chief minis¬ 
ter A.R; Antulay from Koiaba, Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi for the 
Amethi seat, the Janata Party presi¬ 
dent Chandra Shekhar for the Ballia 
seat, the DMKP chairman and a 
former Prime Minister Charan Singh 
for the Baghpat seat, filmstar Ami- 
tabh Bachchan for the Allahabad 
seat, former Andhra Pradesh chief 
minister Channa Reddy for the 
Karimnagfir seat, and the CPI leader 
Parvati Ittishnan for the Dharmapun 
seat in Tamil Nadu. 

E ven though the poll was con¬ 
ducted when the preferences of 
the electorate were heavily weighed 
in favour of the ruling Congress(I), 
between 30 to 70 per cent of those 
questioned declined to identify the 
Congress(I) as the party of their 
choice for the Lok Sabha elections. 
In six cities—Bangalore, Hyderabad, 
Bhubaneswar, Patna, Delhi and Cal¬ 
cutta—more than 50 per cent of 
those polled either preferred the 
opposition or were undecided. In 
four of the ten cities, however— 
Bombay, Madras, Ahmedabad and 
Kanpur—a majority of those ques¬ 
tioned clearly favoured the Congres- 
s(I). Another comforting result for 
the Congress(l) is that ‘dynastic rule' 
was not considered by the majority 
to be an issue that would affect their, 
preferences. 

Since the polls were taken quite 
early, a large number of voters were 
yet to make up their minds about 
whom they favour. Between 30 to 45 
per cent of those questioned said 
they were still undecided. Other in¬ 
dependent surveys conducted in the 
middle of the campaign indicate that 
the sympathy wave in favour of the 
Congress(l) is receding. It is clear by 
now that if Rajiv Gandhi does win 
the elections he will do it on political 
considerations and on his own 
merits: equally, the blame for any 
loss must be his. 

The opinion polls also suggests 
^hat the opposition would have been 
Ijketter placed to win the elections 
^d they fielded common candidates 
against the Congressfl). - 


A: Do you feel that Rejiv Gandhi is too 
Wvouno and ihexoerienced to be the 

Prime Minister of India? 
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No 

No 
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16 
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14 
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35 
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55 

32 

13 
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51 

27 
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... ... 


Q : Have you heard that Arun Nehru and Arun Singh are 
amcmg the advisers of Raiiv Gandhi? If you have heard, 
do you think Hiis will affect Rajiv Gandhi’s performance 
as a Prime Minister favourably or unfavourably or will 
it make no difference? 
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Q : As a leader of the country, do you think 
Rajiv Gandhi will be as good as Indira 
Gandhi, better than Indira Gandhi or worse 
than Indira Gandhi? 
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Illustralion by OEBASHIS DEB 

Opinion Polls: Do They Count? 

Despitf' technological advance they are at best speculative 


P iedicting the outcome of an 
election is always a ha/ar 
dous exercise, mote so in 
India where the science of 
demographics still lacks the basic 
data about shifts in language, cus 
toms, castes, sub castes et al Rarely 
are opinion polls the eventual win 
ners in Indian elections, but the\ 
have indisputably emerged from 
wobbly adolescence to an uncertain 
youth 

In the West ot course, sophisti 
«.ated polling has taken over many of 
The vital political chores that were 
once the exclusive preserves ot the 
political bosses or the campaign man 
ageis A good poll can tell the party 
leadei s who could be the best candi 
date foi a paiticular seat It can tell a 
v-andidatc, once he is chosen, what 
the public considers liis good or bad 
points, so that he can adjust his 
campaign accordingly 

Howevei, even in the West, theie 
is still skepticism about the whole 
husiiiess of polling For there have 
been blunders, two of which were of 
such '•lassie proportions that they 


demand a place in the folkloie of 
ineptitude 

Ill 1936, Literary Digest, a maga 
zine which had conducted a vast 
postcard poll in the pievious foui 
elections and earned a reputation foi 
accuracy, predicted that Alf London 
would defeat Franklin Roosevelt bv 
neailv 15 percentage points 
Roosevelt scored the greatest elec 
toral landslide of this century, and 
the Digest, which never quite reco 
vered its self confidence soon folded 
up I he Digest poll was flawed on 
many counts The names of the peo 
pie who received its mail poll were 
drawn from telephone directories 
and automobile registration lists, 
which automatically excluded vast 
numbers of low income Roosevelt vo 
ters 

In 1948, pollsters tumbled again 
Every major public opinioiv polls of 
the day forecast a victory for Thomas 
Dewey over Harry Truman—and for 
years afterward, the world’s most 
eminent pollsters like George Gal 
lup, Elmo Roner and their colleagues 
had to suffer the acid of Goodman 


\ce’sremaik “Everyone believes in 
public opinion polls Fveryone from 
the man in the street up to Piesi 
dent Thomas E Dewey ” 

This time the erroi was two fold 
Due to the solid pioportions of De 
wey’s early support, the pollsters had 
stopped interviewing too early to 
spot the late building Truman surge 
What IS more, their sampling techni 
ques were still awry Gallup and most 
of the others during those days relied 
on a so called ‘quota system’ in which 
respondents weie selected to fit a 
cross section of the national electo 
rate so many Democrats, so many 
Catholics, so many Blacks, so many 
women—all proportionate to the 
national totals But interviewers did 
not go to the Northern urban slums to 
seek out low income Democrats (who 
were heavily for Truman), and in 
order to complete the quotas they 
interviewed a disproportionate num^ 
ber of low incoifie Democrats in the 
South (who tended to vote for Dixiec- 
rat Storm Thurmond). >,1 

Thutysix years later, the polling 
fraternity still has its share of biased 
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purveys. In the race for the Democra- 
nomination in the just-concluded 
American Presidential election, all 
the major surveys placed John Glenn 
ahead of Gary Hart till the latter 
sprang a surprise by winning the 
New Hampshire primary. If the opin¬ 
ion polls can go wrong in America 
they are likely to be flawed even 
more in India where they are a 
relatively recent phenomenon. In 
America, the pollsters are more ex¬ 
perienced and among the best equip¬ 
ped in the world, the political align¬ 
ments are clearly defined and 
documented, and the voters can be 
categorised into identifiable seg¬ 
ments according to their tastes, in¬ 
comes, preferences and mores. 

In India, pollsters begin with a 
handicap. The basic data is too 
meagre. The variables of caste and 
sub-caste alignments, the shifts from 
constituency to constituency based 
on the candidate’s personality and 
caste equation, make accurate poll¬ 
ing virtually impossible. 

T he ‘science’ of polling as prac¬ 
tised by the top survey organisa¬ 
tions of the world, is based partly on 



The chokes: loo many variables 


the mathematical laws of probability 
and partly on the intricate, tested set 
of procedures built up over years of 
trial and error. The earlier ‘quota 
sample’ has since been abandoned in 
favour of a ‘probability sample’ that 
makes no effort to select the people 
interviewed according to their indi' 
vidual characteristics, but simply to 
give every voter an equal chance to 
be selected. This in turn will ensure 
that every segment of the population 
is proportionately represented. 
Ideally, this would be done by draw¬ 
ing up a complete list of all voters 
and then drawing the requisite num 
ber of names entirely at random. 

In practice, however, a pure ran¬ 
dom sample is hardly ever used in 
political polling. It is simply too 
expensive; every person whose name 
was drawn would have to be tracked 
down, often at the cost of repeated 
visits by the interviewer. So, most 
pollsters now use the “random- 
locality” system or some similar 
variations: a wide variety of voting 
districts are selected at random, then 
interviewers are sent in, told to 
choose a street and start ringing 
doorbells until they get a response. 


< Opinion Poii is Like a Snapshot 
and Not a Moving Picture’ 


Ramesh Thadani, General Manager, Indian Market Research Bureau (IMRB) tells Sunday 


Opinion polls are in many ways no 
different from other market surveys 
in methodology techniques. It is 
based on a sample of voters. Based on 
the responses, we draw conclusions 
for a universality of voters 

Opinion polls in our country differ 
from those in the UK and USA where 
there are primarily two parties and 
two candidates. Here there are sever¬ 
al options. Secondly, there is the 
normal limitation of all market sur¬ 
veys, namely that the samples do not 
have the kind of frames for perfect 
random sampling. For example, we 
cannot draw perfect random samples 
and contact them immediately. We 
have to physically go to homes and 
where opinions change fairly fast, 
you cannot go tracking people from 
one day to another at a national 
Ijevel. The communication systems 

Wamesh Thadani has conducted 
^ opinion poll for Sunday 


for this do not exist in the country 
today. Still there are indication of 
trends. 

Regarding Indian opinion polls 
being less reliable, India is a heter¬ 
ogenous country so the greater the 
heterogeneity the larger the sample 
size that is needed for actual predic¬ 
tions. In America, for instance, one 
has to choose between the Democrats 
and the Republicans. But, in Andhra • 
for instance, the Congress(I) is fight¬ 
ing the Telugu Desam, in the north it 
is fighting Charan Singh, and so on. 
In India you cannot hypothesise be¬ 
cause of the multiplicity of parties 
and the heterogeneity of people. 
That is why in the West, polls are 
more definitive, though they have 
also had disasters. 

Since ^nost polls today show a 
trend in favour of the Congress(I) 
and the techniques and methods are 
almost similar, it shows we cannot be 
wrong. Of late we prefer house-to- 
house sampling rather than street- 


corner polls, as they are more reli¬ 
able, samplingwise. In India, an opin¬ 
ion poll, it must be emphasised, is 
like a snapshot, and not a moving 
picture. It IS for that moment of time. 
For example, Bhopal may vote dif¬ 
ferently after the gas disaster from 
what it would have done before. 
Since we are in the electronic age as 
far as communications go, opinions 
change quickly with new information 
and new events. There will be need 
in the future for polling methods to 
be more sophisticated. At the mo¬ 
ment we do not have the technology 
for this. In the West, it is instant 
Even 24 hours before an election, 
opinion polls can be conducted. This 
is primarily because of the com¬ 
munication technology. In India, 
budget IS a tremendous limitation for 
publications who want such polls, 
though publications have done a lor 
to bring in the analytical approach. 

A» toU to TaMb, Bombay 
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Different organisations have diffe Harris), it is possible to obtain an voter. To reduce that error by even 

rent rules of thumb on which houses accurate approximation of what the one point, the pollsters would have to 

to pick. entire electorate thinks. But the fact tap twice as many people, which 

How many people ought to be is that if the sample is randomly would double the cost, 

interviewed to obtain a fair sample? drawn the matematical probability is The next crucial test of the polls* 

Those who are skeptical of opinion that 95 times out of 100 a selection of ters’ craft is the careful drafting of 

polls never cease to ridicule the 1,500 anonymous people will give his questionnaire. A sophisticated 

notion that by talking to 1,500 voters results no more than three percen- survey would be likely to include; 

(a typical sample size used by world’s tage points off the figures that would •‘Validation’ questions (“Do you 

top two pollsters — Gallup and Louis be obtained by interviewing every have any party affiliation?’’) to test 


'Our Polls are Showing an Abnormally ^ 
High Ratio of Undecided Votes* ' 

Titoo Ahluwalia, chairman, Marketing and Research Group (MABG), tells Sunday 

I f planned sensitively and executed into account. This is one major area party is way ahead may get lazy and 
meticulously, there is no reason in which noils in India differ from not an fnr I 


■ meticulously, there is no reason 
why opinion polls should not be reli¬ 
able. One of the limitations of opin¬ 
ion polls in India, as compared to the 
west, is difficulty in communicating. 
The normal vehicle for instant polls 
is the telephone. All the major news¬ 
paper groups in the United States 
like Time magazine, Washington 
Post, New York Times do their sur¬ 
veys by phone. In India, under five 
per cent of people have phones in 
urban areas. So fanning out to large 
and heterogenous areas and people 
becomes more difficult. The problem 
with opinion polls arises because of 
the arithmetic involved in making 
forecasts about who’s going to win, 
partly because we do not have a code 
of conduct in newspapers which 
makes it obligatory on the part of a 
newspaper or a publication present¬ 
ing these surveys to mention when it 
was done, what is the margin of 
error, etc. So, people do not expect 
miracles in such a large country. 

We do about 10,000 interviews 
when we have to make a prediction 
about how tens of thousands of peo¬ 
ple will vote, three weeks prior to the 
polls. So, the problems are obvious. It 
is a sample and not a census opera¬ 
tion. Therefore, the margin of error 
which can be calculated .statistically 
must be stated in every opinion poll. 
The margin of error is nothing to be 
ashamed about; it is a function of 
sampling theory. 

Most polls, as I said, are done much 
before D-day. So the problem is more 
acute with monthlies and fortnight- 
lies. In politics, three weeks is a long 
time, as later swings cannot be taken 


fitoo Ahluwalia has just concluded 
an opinion poll for India Today 


into account. This is one major area 
in which polls in India differ from 
those in the United States and Bri¬ 
tain. In these countries publications 
carry polls based on election-eve 
polling. In Britain, evetiiiigers come 
out with “exit polls’’ where people 
who vote are interviewed as they 
come out of the booth and Ihe papers 
are able to give a survey on the 
evening of voting day while the 
actual results come out the next day. 
The freshness '>f the interviews is an 
important element for the right pre- 
dicttoii. 

What I am worried about this year 
is that our opinion polls are showing 
consistently, an abnormally high 
ratio of undecided votes. So the nor¬ 
mal hazards of such polls will be 
compounded. There are between 25 
per cent to 40 per cent of people 
saying, “I don’t know.” This is a 
further clement of risk. 

Another point that is seldom taken 
into account is analysis. Besides the 
time factor between sampling and 
D-day and the problems of sampling 
(like the margin of error), is the voter 
turnout. You can never be sure what 
it will be. Wo just have to a.ssume 
that those who go to the booth hold 
similar views to those who do not. It 
has definite implications in terms of 
results as the turnout is barely 50 to 
60 per cent. 

There is an interesting debate 
smouldering in market research cir¬ 
cles in several countries regarding 
the effect of opinion polls on voting 
behaviours. Some say they influence 
people in a particular way: the band¬ 
wagon effect. This is mi/jch more 
pronounced in the lowest income 
group. There is the other view that if 
the polls show good results for a 
particular party it is likely that the 
party's supporters seeing that the 


party is way ahead may get lazy and 
not go for voting. This happened 
once in the case of the Labour Party 
in Britain. 

There are two ways in which opin¬ 
ion polls are done. You can do it 
based on constituencies and make a 
prediction on them on the assump¬ 
tion that these constituencies are 
representative of others. The other is 
the swing-zone technique. This is 
essentially based on the premise that 
the country divides itself differently 
on lines of voting behaviour. For the 
India Today poll, we took .35 consti¬ 
tuencies for their predictive value. 
They represent a cluster of consti¬ 
tuencies which have voted a certain 
way since the elections started. With 
the data from the Election Commis¬ 
sion on past voting (Assembly and 
Lok Sahha), these results were analy¬ 
sed and through the computer we 
were able to say how many clusters 
there were. Then we selected the 
constituencies to represent these 
clusters which display the same char¬ 
acteristics. We do not go on the basis 
of politically-demarcated states but 
on past voting behaviour. 

The credit for having done 
pioneering work in the field of the 
opinion polls in India must go to 
E.P.W. Da Costa. He is often not 
given due credit for this, but he did 
do sterling work. However, his repu¬ 
tation and the image of the opinion 
poll suffered a severe setback when 
his forecast went wrong particularly 
in the election after Mrs Indira Gan¬ 
dhi split with the old guard in the 
Congress. For a long time after this, 
everytime I approached people ab¬ 
out doing an opinion poll they flung 
this disastrous experience at me. 1 ^ 
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The voters; how to know their minds 


the sample. If the pollster turns up 
more supporters of a particular paity 
than known preference of voters of 
that constituency in past elections, 
he must weigh his results accor¬ 
dingly. 

• ‘Filter’ questions (“Do you happen 
to know the name of the MLA of your 

. locality?’’) to check the extent of the 
I respondent’s knowledge of the sub¬ 
ject. A good pollster uses ‘happens 
to’ to diminish a subject’s feeling of 
being cross-examined. 

• ‘Closed-end’ questions (“tf the 
elections are held today would you 
vote for Congress-I, Janata Party, 
DMKP, BJP, CPI-M etc.?’’) to force 
the respondent to give his choice 
between a fixed set of alternatives. 

• ‘Open-end’ questions (“What in 
your opinion are the two or three 
main issues facing the country to¬ 
day?’’) to give the respondent a 
chance to talk about the issues that 
seem important to him. In this man¬ 
ner the survey can probe attitudes it 
may not have anticipated. 

. • ‘Semantic differential’ questions to 
^ probe for a shift in the candidate’s 
image and to compare the image of 
one candidate with another. 

T he interviews are generally con¬ 
ducted in person, in people’s 
houses or on their doorsteps. But 
increasingly telephones are being 
used especially in urban areas to 
save time and also on the ground that 
respondents tend to talk more freely 
over the telephone. An interviewer’s 
technique is crucial. First of all, the 
interviewer must set the respondent 
at ease—if too many people refuse to 
be polled the process is badly slowed 
and, worse, the sample may be 
skew ed. 

mrhe interviewer must also avoid 
inj^ting his own bias into the con- I 
versation and keep the respondent’s j 


uiterest up. This can be a sticky 
business considering the fact that 
many interviews may take consider¬ 
able time and the respondent may 
not either have so much time to spare 
or the inclination to talk. It is gener¬ 
ally acknowledged that not more 
than ten minutes should be spent on 
interviewing a respondent. But 
George Gallup holds the record of 
conducting an interview: it took him 
three-and-a-half hours to get his 
questionnaire of 3.SQ questions 
answered by a respondent. But then 
George Gallup has such a reputation 
that those selected by him for the 
interview actually wanted to give 
him more of their time if needed. 

After the interviewing is over, any 
reliable polling firm will check back 
with every tenth respondent or so to 
make sure they have actually been 
interviewed. On occasions, inter 
viewers have been known to fill out 
their questionnaires themselves sip¬ 
ping tea in a corner shop. 

The trickiest phase is the analysis 
where experience and expertise 
count most. It is not simply a ques¬ 
tion of having access to a more 
advanced computer than the next 
pollster — this can only help speed 
the operation. It is the undecided 
voters and the nonvoters who pre¬ 
sent the stiffest hurdle to interpret¬ 
ing the voters’ preferences. If too 
many people say that they are unde¬ 
cided, the poll loses most of its 
significance as a clue to what will 
happen on the election day. 

O ne reason why Indian pollsters 
are unable to predict voting 
trends correctly is the presence of a 
substantial number of undecided vo¬ 
ters in their opinion polls. This is 
because the people who would prob¬ 
ably be voting against the ruling 
party might not like to identify their 


preference publicly for various 
reasons. So any opinion poll in India 
is always weighed heavily in favour 
of the ruling party. Opinion polls in 
1977 and 1980 clearly prove the 
point. In 1977, opinion polls favoured 
Mrs Gandhi and her party to win the 
elections while in 1980 the bias was 
in favour of the Janata Party. 

A more difficult task is to estimate 
how many potential voters will not 
vote. A competent election poll 
should not measure the views of too 
many of the voters who are not going 
to vote. The analyst must screen out 
those who are more likely to stay in 
their homes on the day of the elec¬ 
tions. Louis Harris conducts about 
2,000 interviews and then rejects 500 
of them as poor prospects to reach 
his conclusion. 

But the opinion polls are still a 
speculative procedure especially in a 
country like India where voting turn¬ 
outs and trends tend to vary from 
region to region. Given this extraor¬ 
dinary volatility in human behaviour 
it is hardly surprising that pollsters 
have not been very successful with 
their predictions. Critics contend 
that the polls unleash something cal¬ 
led “bandwagon effect’’ tempting 
others to join the winning side. 
Others assail the polls for eroding 
the hard edge of political leadership. 
Politicians, it is claimed, turn into 
parrots under the pollster’s prod¬ 
ding: instead of standing up for what 
the public needs they simply play 
back what the public wants. At the 
turn of the century. Lord Bryce wrote 
that: “The obvious weakness of gov¬ 
ernment by public opinion is the 
difficulty of obtaining it.” That is as 
good a summation of the problem as 
any. 

ToQBhmr PmkHt, Calcutta 
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Meiuka Gandhi campaiftninK in Amethi 
AMETHI 


Sondrcp StMnhai 


Chinks in the Congress(l) Armour 


Menakn Gandhi naJi put up a stiff fight 


F or those who believe that a 
formidable “sympathy wave” 
is going to sweep the Congres- 
s(I) into the eighth Lok Sabha 
with a massive majority, a visit to 
Amethi, the constituency where 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi is fac¬ 
ing his estranged sister-in-law, Mena- 
ka Gandhi, may be enlightening. 
There is no doubt that Rajiv Gandhi, 
who won this seat after the death of 
his brother Sanjay Gandhi in the 
1981 byelections with a massive mar¬ 
gin, is the leader in this contest. But 
the 1984 polls will not be a cakewalk 
for him. Menaka Gandhi is certain toi 
put up a good fight. Had the elections; 
been held in the lifetime of Mrs 
Indira Gandhi, and had Rajiv Gandhi] 
not become the Prime Minister, the 
contest would have been keener. 
“Development” has become the poli¬ 
tical password in Amethi since San¬ 
jay Gandhi chose this area as his 
constituency in the summer of 1976. 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi can 


promise more than Menaka, who, if 
elected, can only claim to be a vocal 
opposition personality, the voters of] 
Amethi feel. However, there is a 
different kind of sympathy wave in 
Amethi—the one which shows Mena¬ 
ka as the wronged person, a widow 
who had to leave her in-laws’ home 
with a baby in her arms in the dead 
of the night. While Rajiv Gandhi 
filed his nomination papers at the 
Sultanpur collectorate under heavy 
security arrangements and later 
addressed a rally for which crowds 
had been brought in trucks comman¬ 
deered by the district authorities 
tpayments were made by the officers 
for this, but the receipts were issued 
on behalf of the ruling party, not the 
government, as one would have ex¬ 
pected when the officers asked the 
truck-owners for the vehicles). Mena- ] 
ka also addressed a massive rally 
after filing her papers. There was no 
state machinery involved in her 
mobilisation, but more people turned 


up to hear her, perhaps, not due to 
her popularity but sheer curiosity. 
She made an unsavoury speech at 
Sultanpur after her nomination pap¬ 
ers were filed. She made wild 
charges concerning the events after 
the death of Mrs Gandhi; this cer¬ 
tainly could not have earned her 
much sympathy. But leaving the na¬ 
ture of her speech aside, the crowd at 
the Sultanpur collectorate that day 
certainly was more impressive than 
the one which gathered for Rajiv 
Gandhi. 

Menaka Gandhi is spending more 
time in Amethi than her opponent. In 
fact, she has nursed her late hus¬ 
band’s constituency more astutely 
than the sitti:^ MP. Rajiv Gandhi is 
expected to visit Amethi only once in 
his hectic campaign schedule. His 
parliamenta'Vy secretary, Arun 
Singh, and Kishore Upadhyaya, (I 
secretarial aide in the 2A Moti^v* 
Nehru Marg office in Delhi, are look¬ 
ing after the campaign. Sanjay Sin^ 
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(the son of the erstwhile ruler of 
Amethi Rananjay Singh) who is the 
MLA from Amethi and UF’s minister 
for forests and fisheries, is looking 
after a part of the campaign Two 
other UP ministers, Pravin Kumat 
Sharma and Arun Kumar Singh 
“Munna” are also working for Rapv 
Gandhi. The AICC(I) has deputed 
Shio Pratap Mishra “Baba” as its 
observer. He was secretary of the 
central youth advisory board of the 
Congress till 1977 and along with 
Mahesh Joshi had been in charge of 
the Youth Congress camp which was 
set up by San jay Gandhi in Amethi in 
June 1976. By bringing “Baba” Mis¬ 
hra to the forefront, experience is 
being given some place in the Con¬ 
gress!1), which normally is depen¬ 
dent on neo-politicians. 

Money has been poured into 
Amethi in the form of development 
projects over the past five years. 
Capital intensive industries, which 
havje provided few jobs to the local 
people, have dotted Amethi. Roads 
have been built, canals dug. Drinking 
water, however, still remains a prob¬ 
lem. The UP Jal Nigam, whose job is 
to provide drinking water facilities, 
has diversified its activities here and 
isl even laying sewer lines. An exam¬ 
ine of Amethi’s importance in the 
c^elopment list is the way in which 
the Tehri Dam project funds have 


been diverted. The Tehri Project, if 
it IS to be completed by the target 
date of 1990, needs an inflow of Rs 80 
crore annually This year, the UP 
government had allotted Rs 25 crore 
to the Tehri Dam. Of this. Rs five 
crore were suddenly diverted for 
Amethi projects. 

The Amethi constituency compris¬ 
es five Assembly segments. Gauri 
ganj, Jagdishpur and Amethi are in 
the Sultanpur district and Faizabad 
division, Tiloi and Salon are in Rae 
Bareili district and Lucknow divi¬ 
sion. Despite being the Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s sons’, and now the Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s seat, the strange administrative 
division ot the constituency remains. 
As a result, development has been 
concentrated in the Jagdishpur, 
Gauriganj and Amethi segments, 
which are looked after by the district 
magistrate of Sultanpur. Menaka will 
do well in the Tiloi and Salon seg¬ 
ments, because the people there see 
the difference between the two re¬ 
gions of the constituency. Every 
order of the UP government sanc¬ 
tioning funds has said that the extra 
funds wese meant for the district of 
Rae Bareili and ten blocks of Sultan¬ 
pur district (the three assembly seg¬ 
ments). The funds, however, have not 
reached the Rae Bareili side of the 
Amethi constituency. Arun Nehru 
has been overseeing UP affairs over 


the past few years; his hand can be 
seen in the way funds were piimanly 
allotted to the Rae Bareili district. 

Menakd Gandhi’s first bid at enter¬ 
ing the Lok Sabha may be thwarted 
But the fact is that in Amethi, there 
are many chinks in the Congress(I) 
armour. The ruling party’s campaign 
trail was limited to the metalled 
roads till the first week of December 
Menaka, who had avoided the in¬ 
terior areas till recently, has started 
going to the far-flung areas. Menaka 
could have done better, bur for her 
dependence on the Rashtriya 
Swayam Sevak Sangh. She was bank¬ 
ing on Muslim votes in a big way In 
the last two months, many RSS work¬ 
ers from outside have camped in 
Amethi to campaign for her While 
the RSS is a disciplined cadre to have 
around, it drives the Muslim voters 
laway. 

There are 31 candidates in all in 
the Amethi fray. The 29 others are 
insignificant—but if there is any un¬ 
toward incident on the poll eve, then 
the security of these candidates may 
be endangered Menaka Gandhi has 
been talking of possible violence on 
the poll eve. One hopes that violence 
will not replace the political contest 
in Amethi. 

SIwbhabnta Bhaltteharya, Amethi 
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A Conversation Between 
Raj Narain and His Voters 


On the campaign trail with Raj Narain 


1 December: New Delhi 

A day with Mr Raj Narain is a 
lesson in street theatre. The jolly 
figure with the bright red bandana 
on his head and a sad gnome-like 
face, when in repose, can teach aspir¬ 
ing actor-politicians like Amitabh 
Bachchan and Sunil Dutt a thing or 
two about creating atmosphere and 
audience rapport. 

When we first set out from Delhi 
on the first leg of Mr Narain’s cam¬ 
paign trip to Baghpat, he appeared 
unsure. Baghpat was after all in the 
Jat heartland; and Chaudhary Char- 
an Singh, his erstwhile mentor, their 
king. The only flicKer of excitement 
appears on his face when he brings 
out his election symbol, a little 
elephant, which he u.ses for his own, 
pujas. And what better symbol for a 
hazardous venture than Lord Ganesh 
himself. 

But those little lines of worry 
which, time and again, crease his 
brows smooth when he realises dur¬ 
ing the course of the day that small 
winds of change were blowing 
favourably this way. 

Our first stop en route was a tea 
shop in Loni. 

Loni: There is hardly a soul in the 
tea shop. But by the time the food 
Raj Narain has ordered arrives the 


crowd peering at us becomes suffo¬ 
cating. Loni is a gujjar strong hold; 
the gujjars do not like the jats and, in 
fact, outnumber them in the Baghpat 
constituency. 

Raj Narain sets the tone when he 
asks “What happened in Sonepat?” 

During the half-hour stop, all the 
people pledge their support to the 
man with the symbol of an elephant. 

A young man is heard: “We are 
together. Chaudhary Charan Singh is 
alone.” 

Another young man chips in 
cautiously; “You will have to work 
hard to win. We will help you; but 
you can not just sit...Bring back your 
mantras; they worked the last time.” 
Mandaula: A half hour’s drive from 
Loni. 

Raj Narain: What is happening 
here? Who will win from here? How 
many voters are there? 

Voice from^ the crowd: There are 
over 30,000 voters. Charan Singh was 
the favourite but after we came to 
know that you are opposing him, the 
hawah (wind) has changed. 

Raj Narain: Hawah badal gai (Has 
the wind changed direction)? 

Voice from the crowd: Yes, by the 
grace of Cod. 

Village elder: Chaudhary Charan 
Singh ran away from here when he 
sensed that the wind was blowing in 
your favour. It will be your jeet 
(win). 



Ruj Narain with hl.s supporters 


Raj Narain: If I win, the jeet will 
be yours. 

Youth from the village; We have 
already won the battle. Charan Singh 
ran away to Sonepat without even 
informing people in his home consti¬ 
tuency. Moreover, a person who 
wants to be the Prime Minister can¬ 
not even file his nomination papers 
correctly. (Everyone laughs includ¬ 
ing Raj Narain.) 

Another voice from the crowd: The 
Chaudhary doesn’t bother to come 
here. At times he passed by this 
place in a car but he never sits here. 
When we complained about lack of 
trains connecting this place to major 
towns, he said; T am not an engine to 
which you-can attach rail coaches.’ 

Raj Narain: You mean that Charan 
Singh has never really come here? 

Village elder: No, never since his 
victory in 1980. 

Raj Narain: If you pledge to form a 
government for the janata (the peo¬ 
ple) you must sit with the common 
people. But as things stand today 
people are fighting elections for the 
benefit of their family...your wife 
contests, your son contests...How can 
they form a government for the 
janata. 

By now the crowd has swelled to 
over 100. 

A man who has just joined the 
conversation says: The other prob¬ 
lem here is security. The local admi¬ 
nistration asked us to complain to 
Charan Singh who told us curtly; ‘Do 
you think I am a thanedar (police 
officer)?’ 

Raj Narain: But when the Maya 
Tyagi incident took place... 

Chorus: You did everything then- 
...But we are insecure once again. We 
cannot sleep in peace... 

Raj Narain: You mean the village 
administration is helpless. Write 
down your complaints. I remember 
that during the Maya Tyagi case 
many people from this village went 
to Baghpat. 

Another voice: Yes we went to 
Baghpat jail with money to help 
Maya. * 

Raj Narain: But if I go to Baghpat, 
hamko goli mar dega (they will sho<k 
me). But I am not afi;gid- In Cha^ 
rauli, these people will not allow | 
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j^otes to be cast. 

jL An old man: It will not happen this 
^me. There will be separate booths 
for harijans. 

Tyagi (an aide of Raj Narain who 
has come with him from Delhi); 
There are five constituencies in this 
area. Booth-capturing usually takes 
place in one-and-a-half constituen¬ 
cies: Bamawa and Chaprauli. In the 
rest of the constituencies booth cap¬ 
turing is rare. Out of the seven-and-a- 
half lakh voters in the area, one-and- 
a-haif voters are Jats; the rest belong 
.to other communities. This time aU 
'the other communities are uniting to 
defeat the Jats. We will defeat the 
Chaudhary by one-and-a-half lakh 
'votes. 


Raj Narain: We have come here, .r- 
akshash ka badh kame ke liye (to kill 
the demon). That man (Charan 
Singh) is a raksbash. (Laughter all 
round). With freedom we got our 
right to vote. Nobody should snatch 
that right from us. We will break the 
hand that tries to snatch our votes. I 
wOl not let this happen; I will camp 
in Chaprauli this time. 


Another voice from the crowd: A 
iharijan from Barot said that Baba 
^Ambedkar gave us the right to vote. 
But here 90 per cent of the harijans 
do not know what a ballot box looks 
like. 

Another voice: There are many 
people who do not even know how 
votes are cast. 

An old man: Look at the state of this 
village. This is said to be part of a 
former Prime Minister’s constituen¬ 
cy. But there are no schools, no good 
roads, no colleges. If a pregnant 
woman had any problems, she has to 
be taken to Delhi...Our boys here are 
without jobs. Still Chaudhary sahab 
wants our vote. 

Another voice adds: Chaudhary 
sahab even forgot to mention his age 
|in the nomination papers filed in 
fSonepat. Now his supporters are 
saying that the returning officer was 
called to the Haryana House and told 
to remove the column mentioning 
the age of Charan Singh. But the real 
story is that lawyers in Meerut filed 
his papers in a hurry. Moreover, Devi 
Lai was reluctant to sacrifice his 
seat. So he made sure that Charan 
Singh’s papers were not accepted. 

Another voice: The Punjab Kesari 
wrote that Charan Singh quietly filed 
his papers from Sonepat so that Raj 
Narain could not contest from Sone¬ 
pat also. 

Raj Narain: In 1980 when I decided 
to contest from Sonepat, Charan 
[Angh advised me (here Raj Narain 
^Hstates the Chaudhary's voice): Tt is 
not ri{^t to le^e your state and go to 


another.’ But this time he himself 
fled to another state. There are very 
few people who do what they preach. 
(The crowd applauds.) 

A young man: The lawyers in 
Meerut were saying that Charan 
Singh was in such a hurry to file his 
nomination from Sonepat that the 
day he filed his papers he got up very 
early, put on his clothes and then 
asked his servant to give him his 
achkan (shawl). The servant told him 
that he (the Chaudhary) already had 
one... 

Raj Narain: Unka dimag kaam 
nahi karta (his brain does not work 
anymore). 

Another villager: If his brain func¬ 
tioned, he would have mentioned his 
age. 

Raj Narain: He tends to forget 
things nowadays (laughs). 

Villagers: The Punjab Kesari also 
said that Chaudhary sahab ran away 
from Baghpat because he was fright¬ 
ened...Baghpat jaga, Chaudhary 
bhaga... 

Raj Narain: (Laughing) Baghpat 
jaga, Charan Singh bhaga (Baghpat 
awoke and the Chaudhary fled). The 
crowd repeats the slogan. 

Raj Narain to the crowd: So you 
have two main demands: better 
transport and security. I shall tell the 
DIG. 

Voice: Many were!* saying in 
Meerut that they would be with you. 
Some have left the Congress(I) and 
the DMKP to join you. 

By now many children have 
gathered around Raj Narain. He calls 
one of them and reads out from his 
text-book. Shortly afterwards a Guj- 
jar village pradhan joins the 
gathering. 

Raj Narain: Gujjars are never 
afraid of the Jats. 

Voice: Nor are the Tyagis...(the 
caste to which most of the villagers 
belong as well as Raj Narain). 

Raj Narain; Tyagis are a little 
kamzor (weak). 

Raj Narain’s aide Tyagi breaks in: 
Netaji, what are you saying. Don’t 
say such things. 

Raj Narain: I was never weak... 

By now the crowd had become 
fairly large. While Raj Narain held 
court, a chorus began shouting: 
“Jeeteygaa, bhai jeeteygaa, HaaAi 
wala jeeteygaa (The man with the 
symbol of an elephant will win).” 

Our next stop was Mubarakpur, a 
small village inhabited mostly by 
Tyagis. enter the viUage and see 
people sitting around in front of their 
houses drag^ng leisurely at their 
hookahs, Raj Narain sits down with 
some of the villagers. He wants to 
know the subjects taught in the vil¬ 
lage school. People begin to gather 


round him. 

A sadhu enters singing: “Charan 
Singh se door hi raho, Jat bhai raheo 
ushar, Charan Singh se door hi raho 
(Jats should stay away from Charan 
Singh).” After he finishes the song he 
turns round and introduces himself 
to Raj Narain as the swami who was 
in Rae Bareili when Raj Narain had 
defeated Indira Gandhi. 

Raj Narain to the people around 
him: How many Muslims are there in 
this village? 

A villager: Many. In hundreds. 

Raj Narain: What type of educa¬ 
tion do they get? Are there separate 
schools for them? Are there any 
Muslims in this crowd? 

An old Muslim comes forward and 
sits in front of Raj Narain. 

Raj Narain: What did Pahgambir 
tell man? 

A short discourse follows with 
quotations from the Koran and the 
Gita. Mr Narain dwells at length on 
his favourite topic: interest and us¬ 
ury and then proceeds to the ques¬ 
tion of tax. He tells his listeners that 
the government was taxing them 
without doing anything for them. 
Then he comes back to Charan Singh. 

Raj Narain: Chaudhary Charan 
Singh seems to forget everything... 

A villager: Yes, he forgets his age. 

Raj Narain dwells for some more 
time on the subject. 

Kata: A predominantly Rajput vil¬ 
lage on the outskirts of Baghpat 
town. It was well past noon when we 
entered the village to a spontaneous 
welcome from the villagers. The visit 
was not pre-planned but the turnout 
was impressive. 

Raj Narain begins his campaign by 
accusing the Tatas and the Birlas of 
widening the cleavage between the 
rich and the poor. The rich must be 
taught a lesson. As Raj Narain ac¬ 
cused Charan Singh of neglecting the 
interests of the minorities, the slo¬ 
gan, “Kamaney wala khayega, loot- 
ney wala jayega,” rent the air. Raj 
Narain also accused the Chaudhe^ry 
of inciting booth-capturing. “Vote 
chinnewala rakshash ko rokna hai 
(the demon who wants to snatch 
away our right to vote, must be 
stopped),” he told the crowd. ‘ 

We left Raj Narain at Kata to 
continue his campaign. In Delhi I had 
doubts about this 67-year-old man’s 
ability to put up a fight against 
Charan Singh in Baghpat. But after a 
day with him, the words of a villager 
in Loni began to ring in my ears: 
“Barabar ka muqabala (fi^t be¬ 
tween equals),” is how he had de¬ 
scribed the tussle between Charan 
Singh and Raj Narain. I agree with 
him. 

Madhu Un, Baghpat 
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iWALIOR 


The BJP Stronghold 
is Threatened 


What matters is not the party but the candidate 


T he poll in the Gwalior Lok Sabha 
constituency promises to be one 
which neither of the contestants— 
Atal Behan Vajpayee of the Bhar 
atiya Janata Party (BJP) and 
Madhavrao Scindia of the Congres 
s(I) can afford to lose The battle 
royale has pushed the parties to the 
outskirts of this electoral battlefield 
Today, what matters most is not the 
party but the candidate 
For AB Vajpayee, the president 
of the BJP, a defeat would, perhaps, 
see the downward turn of bis wheel 
of fortune since Gwalior is consi 
dered an invincible citadel of the 
BJP The seat has only been won 
once by the Congress in 19S2, when 
the Rajmata of Gwalior, Vijaya Raje 
Scindia, was elected (she had been 
brought into the Congress by Jawa 
harlal Nehru and Lai Bahadur 
Shastri) 

Mr Vajpayee, born and educated 
in Gwalior, which returned him to 
Parliament in 1971, had presumed 
that Gwalior would send him again to 
the Lok Sabha So certain was he of 
winning the seat that he left his own 


seat to cavdss for his party through 
out the country At the last hour, 
Gwalior saw the surprise entry of 
Madhav Rao Scindia into the arena 
(2 15 pm on 27 November, 3 00 pm on 
that day was the deadline for filing 
nominations) It was too late for Mr 
Vajpayee to file his nomination from 
elsewhere, he was pinned down to 
Gwalior 

hor the 39 year old scion of the 
house of Gwalior, and the sitting MP 
from Guna, a victory could catapault 
him into the centrestage of national 
politics The election means some 
thing more personal as well for the 
young prince politician Gwalior 
1984, IS the centre of the final battle 
between him and his mother Vijaya 
Raje Scindia, the Rajmata, is also the 
vice president of the BJP 

Until now the fight between the 
mothei and the son was limited to 
skirmishes Their differences over 
property and inheritance and mat 
ters personal were aired in courts or 
in newspapeis and magannes And, 
in the corridors in both wings of the 
Jai Vilas Palace, the queen mother’s 
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Ipaytc; tough fight 
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A Congress(I) poster In Gwalior 


Rani Mahal and the young Maharaj’s 
wing on the other sidf», there were 
the the palace squabbles 4fter all, 
mothers and sons have traditionally 
fought each other in the Scindia 
family It started in tact with the 
establishment of the house of Siindia 
in central India in 1761 Mahadji 
Scindia was bitterh opposed by his 
stepmother The latter tried to con 
Vince hei husband, Maharaja Ranop, 
not to recognise his son Mahadji 
Scindia 

This curse on the house of Scindia, 
as some of the elders in this city view 
It, continued down the centuries 
This new and last battle could even 
be seen as an inevitable episode in 
the unfolding design of histoiy Nev 
er did the fight leave the palace and 
the world of the courtiers Even 
when the fight was at its bitterest, 
between Viiaya Raje Scindia and 
Madhavrao Scindia (when either side 
accused the other that several valu 
able objects d’ art were missing from 
the palace museum run by the trust 
headed by the family), did mother 
and son come out in the open against 
each other 

Today, both are in the political 
maidan, on opposite sides Interes 
tingly the Rajmata was initially quite 
subdued in her attacks on her son In 
her first public speech in Gwalior on 
7 December, she said that both Mr 
Vajpayee and her son were the sons 
of Gwalior (in other words, may the 
better man win) 

The Rajmata did attack the Con 
gress(l) and implied that her son was 
like a katputli (puppet) in the hands 
of the Congress(I) But the message 
which got through to the villagers 
was that the Rajmata was not really 
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against her son. The people of the 
city described her speech as “luke¬ 
warm.” Some even walked away 
when she began to cry. Meanwhile, at 
the time of writing the campaign 
fever in the city is at a high pitch. 
Gwalior is bedecked as a bride with 
huge billboards and posters m flashy 
orange and shocking pink. 

Both candidates want to restrict 
their campaign to issues. Madhav 
Rao Scindia offers development as 
his plank. His two-point programme 
consists of national unity and secur¬ 


ity which can be achieved by streng¬ 
thening the hands of Rajiv Gandhi 
and secondly to bring Gwalior into 
the mainstream of development and 
progress. Mr Vajpayee accuses the 
Congress(I) of bringing about disuni¬ 
ty and unemployment among other 
things. 

But the colourful personalities .of 
both (the king of oratory, A.B. Va¬ 
jpayee, on one side, and the king of a 
region) keep intruding. Moreover, 
both are on the battelfield alone. 

The BJP Itself is a divided force in 


*We Have N ot Co me for Bhik' 

Vasuncfiiara Ra/n, candieJuto from Bhind, tells Sunday 


Q : What is the response to your 
campaign? 

A; It has been very good, particu¬ 
larly among the women. I ask for 
their ashirwaad (blessings)...they 
come in huge numbers Many of 
them touch my feet. 

Q: This is your first election. 
What is ihe main thrust in your 
campaign? Is it political? Does it 
follow the BJP line? 

A; I say that I have come from the 
(royal) family....that I am the 
daughter of the Scindia family. This 
cuts across the party line. It is a 
question of the izzat of the Rajma- 


that you will never understand the 
needs of the common man because 
you live such a different life. For 
example, you cannot even draw a 
bucket of water from a well. 

A: You know what I tell women. I 
wear good saris, 1 want you to wear 
the same. I ask the women why 
most of them are not wearing jewel¬ 
lery, why many of the babus are not 
wearing their mangal sutras. They 
should be able to have them too. 

Q: Are you concentrating on the 
female voters? 

A: I tell the women that they are 
at par with men. They can influence 





A DMKP election poster 

ta. My speeches concern the family, 
not the BJP. 

Q: The main plank of the cam¬ 
paign of yt^ur opponent, Rama 
Shankar Singh, of the DMKP is that 
kings and queens should go back to 
their palaces ., 

A: My bne on that is: true, the 
rajas and the ranis have their mah- 
als (palaces). They do not have to 
sweat. They can sit comfortably in 
the palaces, but I have come as a 
sevika (to serve you) and not as a 
nefa (leader). I say that I have come 
to you for prem and pyar. I used to 
come with the Rajmata to these 
areas but I never realised that I 
would come again like this. 

Q: To get back to your opponent 
who wants you to rush back to your 
palaces. Mr Singh tells his audience 


their men. 

Q: Will the Rajmata come here? 

A: Yes, for the last round of 
campaigning. 

Q; What about your brother? 
Madhav Rao Scindia is in the Con¬ 
gress! I) and he is coming to Bhind 
soon. 

A: If my brother comes, it will 
help me. Why should he not want 
me to serve the people? 

Q: What about the accusation 
that your nomination is a return to 
feudalism? 

A; The roads, electricity and a lot 
of the industry are from fhe time 
the state was formed. Nothing 
much has been done since then... 
We were the rajas. We have not 
come for bhik (alms). 

Intarvlawad by Madhu /alii 


Gwalior. The split between the mod¬ 
erates and the hardlines in the party 
will affect Mr Vajpayee’s prospects. 
Evidence of this tussle could be seen 
in the markets of the city. Most 
traders and shopkeepers said that 
they would vote for the Maharaj (as 
Madhav Rao Scindia is popularly 
known). Conversely, there are many 
within the Congress(I) itself who 
would rather see Mr Vajpayee win. 
Mr Scindia’s popularity in the region 
in addition to his wealth and back¬ 
ground, does not please .some of the 
Congressmen in Madhya Pradesh. 
There is even speculation that the 
chief minister, Mr Arjun Singh, 
would not mind if Mr Scindia lost. 
The chief minister would win either 
way; if Mr Scindia loses, Mr Arjun 
Singh can also stretch his influence 
to this region of Madhya Pradesh. If 
he win.s, the citadel of the opposition 
will have been destroyed. 

The battle is touch and-go. Four- 
and-a half of the eight Assembly seg¬ 
ments which comprised the Gwalior 
parliamentary constituency are ru¬ 
ral—a factor which should help Mr 
Scindia. His forays into the region in 
a jeep, car and once in a while on a 
horse help immensely. (The helicop¬ 
ter hired by the A ICC is only used 
when ho campaigns in other consti¬ 
tuencies.) In the rural areas, Madhav 
Rao Scindia talks about the ties of 
his family with the region for the last 
300 years ago. He tells the people 
about fulfilling the dreams of his 
grandfather (with the same name), 
the founder of modern Gwalior,who 
brought in industry to the state. 

Mr Vajpayee, handicapped by 
physical assault on him in Ahmeda- 
bad entered the Gwalior battlefield, 
as he described it, four days late. A 
fiery orator that he is, Mr Vajpayee 
appeared a bit subdued. The thrust 
of his press conference on 12 Decem¬ 
ber in Gwalior was his injury. He 
went into great details about the 
attack on him. The slogan, in fact, for 
the BJP is: “Chot ka badla vote." 
Later in the evening, during his 
address to the party workers Mr 
Vajpayee said almost the same thing. 

The battle for Gwalior will be 
fiercely fought and the outcome 
might change traditional alignments. 
There appears to be a clear division 
between the old and the young, with 
the latter opting- for the young 
Maharaj. If Mr Scindia wins, i^ will 
not be so much because he has come 
to reconquer his old kingdom (people 
want to glVe him a chance), but 
because of the work he has done in 
the last four years in his constituer- 
cy, Guna. f ■ 

Madhu MUn, Qwabor 
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n UTTAR PRADESH 


Tough Battle Ahead 
for the Congressd) 

Bahuguna’s men may win some seats 


U ttar Pradesh, the state which 
sends the maximum number of 
members to the Lok Sabha, had 
elected 51 MPs on the Congress(I) 
ticket in 1980. Of these, seven de¬ 
fected along with II.N. Bahuguna. 
Some defections which benefited the 
party also took place. The Lok Dal, 
the dominant faction of the Dalit 
Mazdoor Kisan Party (DMKP) had 
won 30 seats, while the Janata Party 
had only one seat; Ballia represented 
by party chief Chandra Shekhar (it 
had won three, one went to the BJP 
and one was left with Jagjivan Ram). 
The Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) 
had only one sitting member (who 
won on the Janata symbol) and so did 
the Congre.ss(J). The Communist Par¬ 
ty of India {(^PI) had won Ghosi, the 
seat represented by the veteran lead¬ 
er Jharkhande Rai, who is not con¬ 
testing this time due to his failing 
health. The seats in this state, there¬ 
fore, had been predominantly held 
by the Congre.ss(I) and DMKP. Now, 
there is another factor in the politic¬ 
al permutations; the Rashtriya San- 
jay Manch (RSM). While its leader, 
Menaka Gandhi, is fighting a losing 
battle against Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi at Amethi, this party is likely 
to wrest a few seats elsewhere in the 
state. 

The Janata Party and the BJP are 
certain to improve their perform¬ 


ance. The Janwadi Party, whose lead¬ 
er Chandrajit Yadav won on the Lok 
Dal ticket from Azamgarh in 1980, is 
likely to go into oblivion for a while. 
The CPI, while losing Ghosi, is cap¬ 
able of wresting Ghazipur, from 
where Sarjoo Pande is contesting, 
thereby maintaining its token lone- 
seat presence from UP. The Con- 
gress(J) is also poised for a better 
show. The only party in the opposi¬ 
tion which may not be able to repeat 
its performance is the DMKP. De¬ 
spite the Bahuguna men joining the 
party, Charan Singh’s team from UP 
may not be as formidable this time. 
The Congress(I). while losing many 
of its 1980 seats, may be back with 
around <50 seats again. 

The Rashtriya Sanjay Manch is 
capable of winning around four 
seats. Its candidate at Nainital, 
Akbar Ahmed, looks like a sure win¬ 
ner. Due to his ovefconfidence, he 
has not been to his constituency even 
once in the first two weeks of Decem¬ 
ber and this may go against him. By 
all indications, however, he is ahead 
in the race. At Aonla, the sitting 
Congress(I) member, Jaipal Singh 
Kashyap, who defected to the RSM, 
is capable of retaining the seat. The 
Rampur seat may be won by Begum 
Aftab Zamani of the RSM, wresting it 
from Nawabzada Zulfiquar Ali, who 
has been winning on the Congress 


ticket for a long time. At Unnao too, 
the RSM can win by defeating union 
minister Z.A. Ansari. 

The Janata Party, apart from re¬ 
taining Ballia, the seat of Chandra 
Shekhar, can retain Bulandshahr,' 
which it had won in a byelection last 
year. Banarasi Das, who won the 
byelection, is no more with the 
opposition, but Janata Party’s Abbas 
Ali is capable of defeating Congres- 
s(l)’s Surendrapal Singh, a state 
cabinet minister and the DMKP’s 
Kiranpal Singh (a sitting MLA) in a 
triangular fight. At Faizabad, the 
Janata state unit chief, Anant Ram 
Jaiswal, is ahead of the Congress(I) 
candidate Nirmal Khatri, the state 
Youth Congress(I) president. Jaiswal 
had won the seat in 1977. At Etawah, 
the Janata youth leader, Sudhindra 
Bhadoria, is faring well. Kanpur may 
be the surpri.se addition to the Jana¬ 
ta list this time. The Janata Party’s 
general secretary, Syed Shahabud- 
din is in the fray against the Congres- 
s(l)’s Naresh Chandra Chaturvedi. 
This seat, which was held by the 
trade union stalwart S.M. Banerji 
from 1957 to 1977 as an independent, 
was won by the Janata Party in 1977. 
The Janata candidate of 1977, Man- 
ohar Lai, now the DMKP candidate 
from Unnao, lost his deposit as the 
Charan Singh party (Janata-Secular) 
candidate in the 1980 polls. Arif 
Mohammed Khan, who won the seat 
for the Coiigress(I) in 1980 and later 
became union minister, has shifted 
to Bahraich now (where he is facing a 
tough fight from Nizamuddin of the 
DMKP). 

Kanpur has a sizable Muslim vote. 
The other prominent candidates in 
this industiial city are .Shyam Mishra 
of the DMKP and Dr Somnath Shukla 
of the BJP, who will share the domi¬ 
nant Brahmin vote (2.3.5 lakhs, as 
compared to 1.75 lakh Muslims; 
other communities have less than 
50,000 votes each). There is a likeli¬ 
hood that to stop Shahabuddin, the 
BJP may make it a token contest for 
Dr Shukla and the RSS elements may 
mobilise opinion in favour of the 
Congress(I). In that event, Kanpur 
may see the repetition of what hap¬ 
pened in the Assembly elections at 
Varanasi (South) seat in 1977. The 
chief minister, Sampurnanand, was 
being opposed by the CPI's Rustam 
Satim. The Muslim leader. Dr Faridi, . 
then went on to campaign for the 
Communist candidate. The RSS de¬ 
cided to stop Rustam Satin and work¬ 
ed for the Congress candidate Sam- ' 
purnanand, ditching the Jana Sangh. 

In case the RSS does not work for the ;> 
Congress(l) in Kanpur this time, the.^ 
Janata’s Shahabuddin can be a win- ‘ 
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ner. The Bharatiya Janata Party, de¬ 
spite the RSS letting it down at 
various places to work for the Con- 

K ess(I), can win up to five seats from 
P. (\viule the RSS is working for 
the Congress-1 in many parts of UP, 
at Amethi, it is supporting the RSM 
leader, Menaka Gandhi). 

Jagjivan Ram’s Congress(J) can 
win from Chandaoli, Bilhaiur and 
Shshjahanpur.4t Amroha too, it has a 
fair chance. While at Baghpat Char- 
an Singh is facing a stiff fight from 
Raj Narain and Mahesh Sharma of 
the Congress(I), the DMKP will take 
between 15 to 20 seats in the state. In 
Ba^pat, the local gossip is that 
while Mahesh Sharma is on the walls 
|(in publicity posters), Raj Narain is 
on the lips (in political discussions), 
votes will ultimately go to Charan 
Singh. Only the polling day can tell 
the outcome of Baghpat. The DMKP, 
despite Bahuguna, may not be back 
in its former strength from UP now. 
And among the winners, many could 
be Bahuguna nominees, thereby 
creating interesting possibilities in 
the post-election phase. The Charan 
Singh factor in UP politics may take 
a nosedive after 1985. 

Area-wise, the Congress(I) may im¬ 
prove its peHormance in western UP. 
In Meerut division, it had won only 
one of the nine seats in 1980. The 
Meerut seat, won by union minister 
Mohsina Kidwai, may be difficult for 
the Congres$(I) to retain (the DMKP 
may take it away) but Hapur, Sahar- 
anpur and Hardwar may be won by 
the Congress(l). Muzaffamagar and 
Kairana may go to the DMKP. 
Bulandshahr can be retained by the 
Janata Party. Baghpat, however, is 
an open question: Charan Singh may 
be way ahead of his opponents. 

In Rohilkhand, comprising the 
Moradabad and Bijnor divisions, the 
traditional Rampur seat is en¬ 
dangered by the RSM. Apart from 
Rampur, in 1980. Sambhal in the 
Moradabad division had gone to the 
Congress(I). Even in Moradabad 
town, which had witnessed police! 
atrocities in 1980, the Congress(I) is 
not on a safe wicket. Amroha can go 
the Congress(J) way, while Bijnor 
can go to the Congress(I). In the 
Bareili division, Bareiii proper will 
be retained by the Congress(I)’s Be¬ 
gum Abida Ahmed, the widow of 
I President Fakhruddin Ahmed. Shah- 
jahanpur may be lost by the Congres- 
' s(I) to the Congress (J). At .Aonla, 
RSM’s J.P. Kashyap, who won on the 
I Congress(I) ticket last time, may win 
I again.The Pilibhit seat, won by the 
I C^mp‘ess(I) in 1980, is held by the 
DM^ now (the sitting MP was a 
Ba^guna man who defected). The 
DMKP may retain the seat. At Ba- 
daun, the DMKP has put up a well- 


known candidate, Sharad Yadav. He 
had been the first ever “Janata” 
candidate, put up by the combined 
opposition parties from Jabalpur 
(Madhya Pradesh) in a byelection in 
1974. In 1981, he opposed Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi from Amethi and lost his deposit. 
This time, Yadav, a general secretary 
of the DMKP, is facing Asrar Serwani 
of the Congress(I). The ruling party’s 
sitting member, Asrar Ahmed, has 
been denied a ticket. The BJP’s 
candidate, Bhagwan Singh, too is a 
likely contender for the seat. 

In the Faizabad division, Bara- 
banki and Akbarpur, both reserved 
seats, may be won by the DMKP. 
However, at Barabanki, there is a 
revolt in the Lok Dal ranks as the 
ticket has been given to Ram Kinkar. 
So, the Congress(I) has a fair chance 
too. In Faizabad, the Janata’s Anant 
Ram Jaiswal seems to be winning. 
Gonda, Balrampur and Kaisarganj 
can be retained by the Congress(I). 








H.N. 

At Bahraich, the sitting Congress(I) 
MP, Kachochwi, has been replaced 
by union minister Arif Mohammed 
lUian. He is facing a tough fight. 
Amethi, of course, will be won by the 
Congress(I). 

In the Lucknow division, only Mis- 
rikh had been won by opposition 
parties last time. In Lucknow city 
itself, union minister Sheila Kaul is 
facing a tough contest. Mayapati Tri- 
pathi, the Congress(I) rebel, is said to 
have the support of as many as 32 of 
the total 42 ward committees of the 
party. The DMKP, apart from retain¬ 
ing Misrikh, can win Hardoi also. The 
BJP candidate will probably win 
from Sahabad. At Sitapur, AICC(I) 
general secretary Rajendra Kumari 
Bajpai is finding the going difficult. 
Rae Bareil, will go to Congi'ess(I) 
again and the party will win from 
Lakhimpur and Mohanlalganj as 
well. 

In the Allahabad division, both the 
cities, Allahabad and Kanpur, won 



by Congress(|) last time, can go to 
the opposition. Syed Shsdibuddin at 
Kanpur and H.N. Bahuguna at Alla¬ 
habad may win. The two seats adjoin¬ 
ing Kanpur, Bilhaur and Ghatampur, 
will see a different pattern this time. 
At Bilhaur, the sitting Congress(I) 
MP, R.N. Tripathi is not contesting. 
Ra^unath Singh of the Congress(J) 
who lost the seat in 1980 by a small 
margin, is supported by all opposi¬ 
tion parties and can win the seat. At 
Ghatampur, the seat won by the Lok 
Dal is now with the Congress(l) as 
Ashkaran Sankhwar has defected. 
He is facing a tough contest from the 
DMKP’s Kesri Lal^ Apart from Alla¬ 
habad city, adjoining Phulpur and 
Chail too may be won by the DMKP. 

In the Varanasi division, the Con- 
gress(I) seems poised to wrest Jaun- 
pur and Machhlishahar from the 
DMKP. Former chief minister Sripati 
Mishra is contesting from Mac¬ 
hhlishahar. Ballia, of course, is a sure 
Janata Party seat. At Chazipur, Sar- 
joo Pande of the CPI can win. At 
Salempur, the DMKP’s Janeshwar 
Mishra has a tough fight ahead. Said- 
pur can go to the BJP. 

In the Gorakhpur division, Azam- 
garh may see the defeat of Chandra- 
jit Yadav (Janwadi) at the hands of 
the DMKP’s Ram Naresh Yadav, the 
chief minister of UP in the Janata 
days. Lalgaj and Ghosi will be won by 
Congress(l). At Gorakhpur, Harikesh 
Bahadur of the DMKP will retain the 
seat he had won as a Janata candi¬ 
date in 1977 and a Congres$(I) candi¬ 
date in 1980. At Mohan la iganj, the 
RSM’s Virendra Shahi and indepen¬ 
dent candidate Harishankar Tiwari, 
both known for their unsavoury 
ways, are the candidates. They are 
both in jail now and contesting from 
there. 

In Basti district, all the three seats 
are likely to remain with the Con- 
gress(I) In the Bundelkhand division, 
apart from Banda, where the DMKP 
is offering a fight, Hansi, Jalaun and 
Hamirpur are sure Congress(I) seats. 

In the Agra division, the contest in 
Agra city is between sitting Congres- 
s(I) Man Nihal Singh Jain and the 
DMKP’s Udayan Sharma, a leading 
Hindi journalist and a former youth 
leader of the city. Sharma is likely to 
put up a good fight. 

I Though there is no wave in Uttar 
Pradesh, the Congress(I) does not 
seem very uncomfortable. It is Char¬ 
an Singh’s DMKP which seems to be 
doing badly when compared to its 
past performance. Bahuguna’s men 
in the DMKP may be more in the 
next Lok Sabha than the Charan 
Singh men. And, this could be a 
determining factor in the post-poll ^ 
political permutations. 

ShubhabntB UmttaOtmy*, Uidmow 
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^ MAHARASHTRA 

I Congressd), Opposition 
Eveniy Match^ 

The Congress(I) domination is ending 


M aharashtra, electorally. pre¬ 
sents a different picture today 
front what it did a month back. In 
fact, the opposition now has more 
jhances of increasing its present tal¬ 
ly of eight seats in the Lok Sabha, 
than the Congress(l) has of retaining 
its 40 seats. Though there is, un¬ 
doubtedly, a sympathy wave in the 
state, its strength and magnitude arc 
being diminished by other considera¬ 
tions—the choice of candidates in 
certain areas, party infighting, Con- 
gress(I) rebels, the exit of A.R. Antu- 
lay and the death of Y.B. Chavan. 
Added to this is the Sheikari Saiigha- 
tana’s presence, particularly in 
Marathwada and Vidarbha, which 
Sanghatana leader Sharad .loshi 
says, “transcends my imagination 
and expectations.” Joshi told Sl'n- 
DAY, “It is not a Sanghatana wave. 
Waves are a passing phenomena. 
This is a peasant awakenifig. Except 
in Satara, Sangli and Sholapur, we 
expect to make a dent in most other 
Congress strongholds. This challenge 
comes from a section concerned with 
specific demands. This is not a plat¬ 
form against Rajiv Gandhi. We agree 
with him that the country is going to 
pieces but it is so because of the 
government’s refusal to take right 
economic decisions. The result is 
poverty and stagnation which leads 
to petty strifes. Rajiv had the chance 
to be the Abraham Lincoln of India 
but he missed the bus.” 

Asked whether he expected that 
the enthusiasm of the farmers in 
confronting Congress(I) candidates 
would be translated into votes for the 
opposition candidates of the Sangha- 
tana’s choice, Joshi said, “The results 
are not important. The fact is that we 
have been able to counter the sym¬ 
pathy wave. If we had not done this, 
remunerative prices would not have 
been a live issue.” Perhaps in most of 
the constituencies the Sanghatana 
may be able to affect a transfer of 
five to seven per cent of votes to the 
opposition. 

Regionwise,the picture, at the time 
of writing, is still hazy but some 
' trends are visible. In Bombay, the 
I Congress(I) is likely to fare better 
^ than the opposition only because it 
presently has one seat That it is 


desperate about its fate, is obvious 
from the fact that the candidates 
wanted their Prime Minister, Rajiv 
Gandhi, to visit all the constituen¬ 
cies. Murli Deora of South Bombay 
actually battled with the police to 
permit Mr Gandhi to come to South 
Bombay, but they put their foot down 
and permitted only one public meet¬ 
ing at Shivaji Park. Perhaps Rosa 
Deshpande, the Congress(I) sup- 



Sharad Pawar 


ported AICP candidate and Sharad 
Dighe stand to gain as their consti¬ 
tuencies are around Shivaji Park. 
With plenty of money and nearly ten 
jeeps per Congress(l) candidate 
(each jeep costing not less than Rs 
500 per day to operate with diiver, 
and mike fittings etc.) the Congres- 
s(l) has been able to make its pre¬ 
sence felt. This could tilt the scales in 
its favour in South Bombay and 
North East where the candidate is 
Gurudas Kamat. In Bombay North, 
Anupchand Shah has a slight edge 
over Janata’s Ravindra Verma, being 
a Jain in a Gujarati dominated con¬ 
stituency. Sunil Dutt in North-West 
Bombay is gathering huge crowds, 
giving BJP’s Ram Jethmalani a tough 
time., 

The Konkan region with five seats 
has traditionally been the opposi¬ 
tion’s homeground and will probably 
remain so, despite Mr Rajiv Gandhi 
making a trip to Thane where state 
minister Shantaram Gholap is fight¬ 


ing BJP’s Jaggartath Patil. Form« T’ 
chief minister A.R. Antulay will bfe a ' ; 
factor here as his seat in Koiaba 
constituency is at stake. He has a. 
strong opponent in PWP’s D.B. Patil 

In north Maharashtra, of the sibt 
seats Nasik, Dhule and Malegaon 
which should have been a cakewalk, 
for the Congress(l), now promise to 
be tough contests because of a strong 
rebel candidate in Nasik and the 
influence of the Shetkari Sanghata* 
na. Congress(I) should pull through 
in the rest of the constituencies. _ 

One of the most exciting and bit¬ 
terly fought battles will be for Vidar- 
bha’s eleven seats which include 
those of central ministers Vasant 
.Sathe (Wardha), Gulam Nabi Azad 
(Washim) and Narasimha Rao (Ram- 
tok). Sathe and Rao have been facing 
lough weather with the likelihood of 
just scraping through or even being 
defeated. The Buldhana .seat is in 
jeopardy because the Congress(I) 
candidate, Wasnik (son of the sitting 
MP), has been disowned by his own 
party. In Amravati Usha Chaudhari 
has to battle with her own partymen 
who have been incited to revolt 
against her by Vasant Sathe. She, j 
however, expects to defeat Sharad 
Tasre (Congfess-S) and Jambuwan- 
trao Dhote, though Tasre expects to 
get through with the help of the 
Sanghatana. 

In Marathwada, like in Vidarbha, 
the Congress(I) hopes that the sym¬ 
pathy wave and the extensive visit of 
Mr Rajiv Gandhi will help thetp 
through. There is, however, the possi¬ 
bility that defence minister Shankar 
Rao Chavan might lose to the Cort- 
gress(S) candidate Kamalkishore 
Kadam. The Congress(I) legislators 
from the area have deserted the 
party and Kadam and his party have 
recently won control of the sugar 
co-operative, banks, market commit¬ 
tees and other institutions which 
help to influence voting. The opposi¬ 
tion is united in all the eight seals so 
only a sympathy wave could upset 
their chances. 

As far as western Maharashtra is 
concerned, Sharad Pawar, the Ckin- 
gress(S) president is coptesting from 
Baramati and indications are that he 
should win though most of the MLAs 
in this parliamentary constituency 
are with the Congress(l). Western 
Maharashtra, which is the couniry’,s ' 
lush sugar belt, is the stronghold-pf 1 
chief minister Vasantdada Patil and 
even the opposition do not see mucjl 
chances of making any pickings here. 
Besides, all the candidates are me^t 
of his own choice. ' 

? 

Ofga TeKh, Bambay 
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■J ORISSA 


Janata: Storming 

Ahead 

Congiess(l) faces a tough fight 


O ne who saw the crowds at Biju 
Patnaik’s election meetings, 
tends to agree with the Janata leader 
that there is a mild wave in favour of 
his party. Even if we say that the 
swing is more apparent than real, 
one thing is quite clear; chief minis¬ 
ter J.B. Patnaik’s claim that there is a 
wave in favour of the Congress(l) is 
beyond any justification. The chief 
minister, it can be safely said, will 
fail miserably in keeping his promise 
to his party’s high command that the 
ruling party would not only repeat its 
feat of 1980 (when it captured 20 of 
the 21 seats) but might wrest the one 
won by Biju Patnaik in the last Lok 
Sabha elections. 

Of late J.B. Patnaik has been con¬ 
fiding to people close to him that at 
least insix constituencies, the battles 
would be tough for the Congress(l): 
Kendrapara, Cuttack, Jagatsinghpur, 
Balasore, Kalahandi and Bolangir. In 
fact, not only in these constituencies 
but also in Aska, Berhampur, Jajpur, 
Bhadrak, Mayurbhanj, Puri, Phulba- 
ni, Keonjhar, Deogarh and Sunder- 
garh the Janata is proving to be an 
increasingly formidable force 
against the ruling party. Political 
observers see a possibility of the 
Janata sweeping the polls in all the 
four constituencies in the politically 
important Cuttack district. The fore¬ 


cast may not be wrong in view of the 
tremendous public response to the 
Janata campaign. If the present tem¬ 
po in favour of the opposition con¬ 
tinues, the seven seats comprising 
the entire belt from Mayurbhanj to 
Cuttack will be lost to the Congres- 
s(l) Besides, an almost similar trend 
is visible in the two seats of Ganjam 
district as well as in the constituen¬ 
cies of Kalahandi, Bolangir, Keon- 
jhai, Deogarh and Puri. There is an 
element of uncertainty in Sunder- 
garh because there are four opposi¬ 
tion candidates including the one 
belonging to the Janata in the fray. 

If the Janata fails to cash in on the 
public respon.se then the single big¬ 
gest factor responsible for it would 
be the party’s poor organisational 
network, especially when compared 
to the Congres(I)’s. And obviously 
the opposition cannot match the rul¬ 
ing party in resources which the 
former feels would be used in abun¬ 
dant measure two to three days be¬ 
fore the polling. Coupled with this is 
the fact that a sizeable section of 
women, moved by Mrs Gandhi’s 
assassination, may vote for the Con- 
gress(l) and tilt the balance in a few 
constituencies—unless, of course, 
the opposition tries to wean away a 
portion of them. A majority of the 
harijans and those belonging to other 




backward castes who have benefited 
by certain welfare schemes of the 
Congress(I) government look all set 
to vote for ‘Indira Gandhi’s party.’ , 
The focus of the electoral battle | 
centres on Kendrapra, Aska and Cut¬ 
tack where Biju Patnaik, Ram Chan¬ 
dra Rath (Janata leaders) and Jayan- 
ti Patnaiki (Congress-I) are seeking 
re-election. J.B. Patnaik himself con¬ 
cedes that the chances of the Con- 
gress(I) candidates in Kendrapara 
and (iuttack are uncertain. He rules 
out any possibility of Rath being 
returned to the Lok Sabha on the 
ground that his electorate has not 
approved of his “defe'etion” from the 
Cnngress(I). But according to inde¬ 
pendent assessments, there is every 
likelihood of Rath achieving a hat- 
trick this time in view of his consecu¬ 
tive wins in the last two elections., 
The main planks of the Congress(I) 
poll campaign are the unity and 
integrity of the nation under its rule 
and the state government’s “record 
of achievements.” The Janata cam¬ 
paign is based on the theme that the 
administration which could not save 
the Prime Minister’s life could never 
ensure the security of the nation. It 
also stresses on the need to build a 
prosperous Orissa under Biju Pat¬ 
naik’s leadership. The Janata cam¬ 
paigners are cashing in on the cor¬ 
rupt image of the J.B. Patnaik gov¬ 
ernment by telling the people that 
the ‘progress’ which the government 
claims to have made has in fact 
benefited only a few people belong¬ 
ing to the ruling party and their 
relatives 

Sarada P. Nanda, Bhtdtanaawar 


WEST BENGAL 

City Versus the Villages 


Congressflj likely to win urban constituencies 


T he electorate in West Bengal is 
largely polarised between the 
CPI(M)-dominated Left Front and 
the Congress(I). An analysis of the 
Lok Sabha, Assembly and panchayat 
elections of the paft five years would 
I show that roughly 55 per cent of the 
voters are with the Left Front and 
between 36 to 40 per cent with the 
Congress!!)! That leaves an uncom- 
’; mitted component of five to ten per 
I cent of the voters, who may swing 
I • either way. The writing on the walls, 
i the public meetings and the general 
campaign brouhaha by both the 
' edmps are aimed at drawing the 
attention of the uncommitted few. 
The Congress(I)-faces the elections 
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as the underdog. In place of a well- 
oiled party machinery, the party is 
split into a number of groups at 
loggerheads with each other most of 
which owe allegiance either to Mr 


Jyoti B«su: hold over rural masses 



Pranab Mukherjee or Mr A.B.A. Gha- 
ni Khan Choudhury. The poll cam¬ 
paign has showed that both the cen¬ 
tral ministers made it a point to 
canvas only for their own proteges. 

In fact the tour itinerary of Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi in this state only confirmed 
this view as Mr Gandhi spent his day 
in the state campaigning for an equal 
number of candidates belonging to 
the two rival camps. It appeared that 
those who had drawn the programme 
had deliberately left out constituen¬ 
cies where a little push could have 
improved the chances of Congress(I) 
candidates. 

On the other hand, the CPI(M) and 
its partners in the Left Front started 
thecampaign far ahead of the Con- 
gress(l). It released its list of candi¬ 
dates as early as in September and 
started group meetings and mobilisa¬ 
tion of cadres long before Indira 
Gandhi’s death. The local Congres- '< 
s(I) leadership was kept in the dark ’ 
about the party’s candidates till the > 
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^last date of filing nominations on 27 
r November. And finally when the list 
1 was out, it was apparent that the 
r rival factions within the paity, in 
their eagerness to promote their own 
.candidates had harmed the party to a 
great extent. In constituencies like 
Dum Dum, Basirhat, Burdwan, Pans- 
ikura, Katwa, Tamluk and Jadavpur, 
the party nominees were not even 
known to the local Congress(l) com¬ 
mittees. 

The poll battle here is between the 
w^llrorganised party machine of the 
CPI(M) and the elusive Indira-wave 
on which the Congress(I) is mainly 
banking. Nobody has invented any 
machine which can gauge the effica¬ 
cy of the wave, but the party has a 
list of “for and against votes” in 
almost all the constituencies. But 
then if the Indira wave has so far 
proved to be elusive, there is de¬ 
finitely some amount of antipathy 
towards the Front in the eight urban 
constituencies in the state. These are 
the three constituencies in Calcutta, 
Barrackpore, Howrah, Asansol, Dur- 
gapur and Jadavpur. In the urban 
areas, the crippling power situation, 
the traffic bottleneck and increasing 
unemployment in the sprawling bus- 
tees have eroded the usual vote bank 


of the Front. 

The picture is, however, quite the 
opposite in a majority of the 34 rural 
constituencies, llie panchayats, most 
of which are controlled by the Left 
Front, have disbursed more than Rs 
500 crores in the past six years or so. 
Despite marginal corruption, this has 
benefited the majority of the rural 
poor. Moreover, the panchayats have 
proved to be a great leveller, where 
the poor landless labourer and mar¬ 
ginal farmer rub shoulders with the 
mighty landlord or his henchmen. 
The changed power structure in rural 
areas will no doubt help the CPI(M) 
and its Left Front partners in rural 
constituencies. 

There are, of course, exceptions. 
Take the case of Malda, Raigunge, 
Contai and Joynagar. In Malda, the 
Congress(I) candidate is the railway 
minister, Mr A.B.A. Ghani Khan 
Choudhury, who is a legend in his 
area. In Raigunge the CongressfD 
candidate Mr Golam Yazdani, 
scraped through by a margin of only 
100 votes in 1980. But then. Dr Zainal 
Abedin, who as Congress(U) candi¬ 
date secured 20,000 votes last time, 
is now supporting Mr Yazdani. In 
Contai, Mr Samar Guha (Janata Par¬ 
ty), who got only 80,000 votes last 


KARNATAKA 

Janata^s Challenge 

The Hegde government needs the mandate 


T hings look good for the Janata 
Party in Karnataka. As the last 
lap in the run-up for the Lok Sabha 
elections unwinds, the chances of 
survival of the two-year-old Janata 
government, the fate of which hinges 
on the results of this election, looks 
brighter than it ever did before. It 
will come as a surprise if the Janata 
Party does not break the strangle¬ 
hold of the Congress! I) over Karna¬ 
taka. 

The Janata Party holds a solitary 
seat of the 28 Lok Sabha seats from 
Karnataka. During the last three 
general elections, the opposition has 
not won more than two of the 28 
seats. But the Congress(I)’s absolute 
domination is drawing to a close. 
Even if the Congress(I) concedes 
half-a-dozen seats to the Janata, that 
means that the Congress(I) sun, 
which never set in Andhra Pradesh 
and Karnataka during the seventh 
Lok Sabha elections, is today 
sinking. 

“We will win all 28 seats,” the 
I former chief minister R. Gundu Rao 
l'declared bombastically. But the 
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Hegdr: inspiring leadership 


claim sounds as shallow as Gundu 
Rao’s claim (“I can win from any¬ 
where in Karnataka,” just before the 
1983 Assembly elections). In com- 
parisoi?, Ramakrishna Hegde was 
more sober, even cautious: “Even if 
we win two seats it will mean a 
hundred per cent increase over our 
performance in 1980.” Hegde told 


time to make it a easy win for the 
CPI(M) candidate Mr Sudhir Giri in 
1980, is out of the fray and is lending 
his weight to the Congress(I) candi¬ 
date, Mrs Phulrenu Guha. In Joyna¬ 
gar, the RSP candidate will not find 
it easy as the SUCI candidate will cut 
into his votebank and the Congres- 
s{I) candidate, Mr Ardhendu Naskar, 
has a good image in the area. 

As things stand, the Congress(I) 
has an outside chance of winning the 
three Calcutta constituencies and 
will give a good fight in the industrial 
constituencies of Durgapur, Asansol 
and Barrackpore. In the districts, it 
has a chance of winning in Malda, 
Raigunge, Joynagar and Contai. The 
fight will be a close one in Howrah, 
where the CPl(M) politburo member, 
Mr Samar Mukherjee is pitted 
against Mr Priya Ranjan Das Munshi 
of the Congress(I). The most interest¬ 
ing fight is expected in Darjeeling, 
where former chief minister Siddhar- 
tha Shankar Ray is contesting as an 
independent. The fight in Darjeeling 
might be limited to Mr Ray and the 
sitting MP, Mr Ananda Pathak of 
CPI(M). The Congress(I) candidate, 
Mr Dawa Narbula, might come out a 
poor third in the contest. 

Tanin Ganguly, Calcutta 


Sunday in course of his campaign, 
adding quietly, “But we will win 
many more than that.” 

The initial declaration that the 
Congress! I) would sweep evei^thing 
before it following the assassination 
of Indira Gandhi evaporated slowly 
as the Janata Party campaign splut¬ 
tered into action after the uncertain¬ 
ty and confusion over the selection of 
candidates. Ramakrishna Hegde’s 
campaign in North Karnataka was a 
relevation. The dapper chief minis¬ 
ter drew large crowds everywhere he 
went, often hours late. Within a 
week, the despondency that was all 
too apparent in the Janata caihp 
gave way to euphoria. The Janata 
Party will certainly not sweep the 
Lok Sabha elections in Karnataka,, 
but it has at least come to stay. 

The sympathy factor, which the 
Congressfl) is convinced will pull 
them through, was not much in evi¬ 
dence. If indeed it is there, it is 
imperceptible in Karnataka. Of 
course, the electorate did grieve In¬ 
dira Gandhi’s sudden death, but 
when it comes to casting their votes, 
the image of the candidate and the 
performance of the Janata govern¬ 
ment are the two factors more likely 
to play important roles than mere 
sentiment. 

The only exception to this general 
trend is in the far-flung villages. 
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where the late Prime Minister is still 
venerated. Her death has only made 
her a legend. But the rural people 
have always comprised the Congres- 
s(I) votebanks. For the absolutely 
illiterate villager, unexposed to the 
media and the messages, his political 
vocabulary is still restricted to just 
“Congress.” The only person who 
still matters is “Indira amma," not 
even her son. 

The campaign finally boiled down 
to a kind of a referendum on the 
performance of the Hegde govern¬ 
ment against the sympathy factor for 
the Congressd). This was apparent in 
the campaign run-up. At each public 
meeting, Hegde meticulously built 
upon the theme of the state govern¬ 
ment’s performance over the past 
two years. Notably, the target of 
Hegde’s speech was the women vo¬ 
ters. The chief minister believes that 
women voters have traditionally 
voted for the Congress(I) in large 
numbers and this time he made no 
sec at of the fact that for the Janata 
Party to win the women should shift 


I n Haryana, more than in any other 
state, the caste factor play.s a cru¬ 
cial role, cutting across party lines. 
Even personalities count more than 
the parties the candidates represent, 
because this is the state which has 
contributed the most to the Aya Ram 
Caya Ram phenomenon in Indian 
politics. Party-hopping is the 
favourite pastime in this state. 

The eighth Lok Sabha elections are 
likely to be fiercely contested in 
most of the ten parliamentary consti¬ 
tuencies, with the Cotigress(l) and 
the DMKP emerging as the main 
rivals. The Congress! J) of Jagjivan 
Ram has given a boost to the DMKP 
in some of the constituencies. The 
last two have, in fact, an electoral 
alliance in all the ten seats. In 1980, 
the opposition won five of the seats, 
but the Congress(I) captured the 
Sonepat seat in^the December 1983 
byelection. Congress!I) supporters 
are - worried about Haryana since 
there is no discernible sympathy 
wave, despite the fact that the tiny 
state is sandwiched between Punjab 
and Delhi and has a sizeable Punjabi 
Hindu vote. 

The constituency most of the Con¬ 
gressmen feel safe about is Bhiwani 
where Bansi Lai, the former defence. 
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th&ir loyalties away from Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi’s party. “Of course, I am sorry 
Mrs Gandhi is no more. But she was 
at the helm for 18 years and what did 
she do for you women?” Hegde 
queried at each public meeting look¬ 
ing pointedly at the women. Then he 
went on to tell them of the Janata 
government’s work in that direction: 
the maternity benefit scheme for 
agricultural labourers, the widow 
pension schemes, the reservation of 
.seats for women in the local bodies, 
etc. It was a compelling performance 
and Hegde may well have finally 
turned a large percentage of women 
votes. 

For the Congressfl), it was the 
same theme enunciated by their 
leader, Rajiv Gandhi; danger to 
national unity and the opposition’s 
“wicked” role in disintegrating the 
country. But it did not cut much ice 
with the electorate. Sitting Congres- 
,s!Il MPs repeatedly came face-to- 
face with hostile crowds at public 
meetings. B. Shankaranand from 
Chikkodi and Devaraya Naik from 


minister fund the only real threat to 
Bhajan l.al) is contesting on a Con¬ 
gress!!) ticket against the Con- 
gress!j) candidate, Narayan Singh. 

Mahendragarh, one of the prestige 
seats in the state, will be an interest¬ 
ing contest. Rao Biieiidra Singh, pre¬ 
sent union minister for agriculture 
who belongs to the Ahir community 
!the Ahirs numbering about three 
lakhs are probably the most impor¬ 
tant factor among the 8.4 lakh voters 
in the constituency) faces another 
Yadav—his old political rival, Rao 
Nihal Singh, (Congress-J). Raja 
.Sahib as Rao Birendra Singh is called 
might not find this election a walkov¬ 
er since the Ahir vole has been split. 
Moieovei the B.|P has fielded Ram 
Bilas Sharma, general secretary of 
the Haryana unit of the BJP who 
could get the Brahmin vote. Power 
shortages in this region as well as the 
unfulfilled promise of setting up an 
Ahir regiment might add to the diffi¬ 
culties for the agriculture minister to 
win here. 

Ambala also has two old foes facing 
each other. Siiraj Bhan of the BJP 
who has been sent to the Lok Sabha 
from the constituency thrice, faces 
Ram Prakash of the Congress!!). The 
fact that Chand Ram has not been 




Kanara were given a rou^ time as 
were the state leaders like Gundu 
Rao, Veerappa Moily, Bangaraj^pa 
and K.H. Patil. Four of the five uiron 
ministers from the state: B. Shank¬ 
aranand, Veerendra Patil, S. M. 
Krishna, Jaffer Sharief are all facing 
a tough time and only Janardhan 
Poojary from Mangalore can expect a 
smooth sailing. 

While the Congress(I) still awaits 
another round of meetings by Rajiv 
Gandhi to boost their morale, the 
Janata Party has pinned its hopes on 
a final effort by two of its leaders, 
Farooq Abdullah anjj N. T. Ramarao. 
Farooq Abdullah is expected to 
swing the Muslim votes away from 
the Congress(I). His campaign 
assumes significance in the face of 
the Muslim League’s support to the 
Congress(I) in the coming election. 
Likewise, NTR’s campaign is crucial 
for the Janata Party in constituen¬ 
cies bordering Andhra Pradesh hav¬ 
ing a large Telugu-speaking electo¬ 
rate. 

ChUanand Rafghatta, Bangaktra 


given a seat by the Congress(I) may 
go against the Congressfl) as Chand 
Ram’s supporters will not be in the 
mood to support Mr Ram Prakash. 

Rohtak has two “intellectual” Jats 
facing each other: Dr Swar up 

Singh, former vice-chancellor of 
Delhi University and a brother-in- 
law of Chaudhary Charan Singh has- 
as liis rival Hardwari Lai, the vice- 
chancellor of Maharishi Dayanand 
University Rohtak who is contesting 
as a Congressfl) nominee. Rohtak is a 
Jat stronghold. In the 1982 Assembly 
elections, the Lok Dal won seven out 
of the nine Assembly constituencies. 
.Since the 1969 split, the Congress has 
never won a parliamentary seat from 
the area. 

Sirsa has the cabinet minister Dal- 
vir Singh contesting on a Congres.sfl) 
ticket. But he might find it a tough 
battle because the considerable num¬ 
ber of Sikh votes in this constituency 
are unlikely to go to the Congressfl). 
Sonepat is certain to make Jat leader 
Devi Lai, who faces Dharam Pal 
Malik, a winner. Devi Lai’s son, Om 
Prakash is contesting on the DMKP 
ticket in Hissar against Virendra 
Singh of Congressfl). The latter is 
related to the important Jat leader of 
the state: Sir Chotu Ram. 

The battle for Kurukshetra will be 
a multi-cornered one with strong 
candidates from various parties: Har- 
pal Singh of tke Congressfl), Mohar- 
lal Saini of the DMKP, Dr Kamaia 
Verma of the BJP and Bishan Singh, 
an independent. 

,1 

Madhu Jain, Chandigartt 


HARYANA 

Personalities and Caste 

A fierce Congress(I)-DMKP contest is on * 
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MADHYA PRADESH 


Will Vajpayee^s 
Citadel Fall? _ 

Many ‘royal’ candidates are in the fray 


M adhya Pradesh is a temper¬ 
amental state. In 1977, it re¬ 
turned only one Congressman from 
its 40 parliamentary constituencies. 
But in the 1980 Lok Sabha elections, 
the Congress(I) won .16 seats. This 
time it might be a bitter fight for 
supremacy between the Congress! 1) 
and the Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP). 

Since the 1980 elections, the BJP 
has won two parliamentary seats, 
Sagar and Jabbalpur, in the byelec¬ 
tions. Both the seats are in the Maha- 
kaushal region, traditionally domin¬ 
ated bv the Congress! I). In the abs¬ 
ence of any discernible sympathy 
wave, the Congress!I) will find the 


himself in a tough conte.st. The in¬ 
fighting in the Congress!!) is re¬ 
sponsible for a lot of the ground 
slipping from beneath him. Moreov¬ 
er, his chief opponent, Rajendra 
Dharkar !BJP) the mayor of Delhi, is 
a formidable opponent. Chandulal 
Chandrakar, a general secretary of 
the All India Congress!!) Committee 
who is contesting from Durg will not 
have an easy time as his opponent 
Dharam Pal Gupta (BJP) has con¬ 
siderable support. Moreover, Mr 
Chandrakar has not been nursing his 
constituency. 

Had there not been trouble within 
the BJP itself—especially after the 
fight between the leader of the 


dwellers, rickshaws to rickshaw*, 
pullers and writing off some of the 
debts of the poor farmers. 

Another significant feature of the 
elections in Madhya Pradesh is the 
ruling party’s reliance on former 
princes and princesses. Almost eight 
members of royal households have 
been fielded by the Congress(I) and 
two from the opposition; the Con¬ 
gress! I) has managed this time to get 
Martand Singh, the former Mahara-- 
iah of Rewa to contest on a Congres-. 
s!l) ticket. Martand Singh who is 
respected throughout the .state has 
always contested as an independent. 

One Congress prince who faces a 
difficult time is Shivendra Bahadur 
Singh, a scion of the Khairagarh 
house who is contesting from Ra- 
jnandgaon. He has a formidable rival 
in Swami Agnivesh of the Janata 
Party who is being supported by 
Shankar Guha Niyogi, a powerful 
trade union leader. V.C. Shukla, who 
IS contesting from Madhasamund in 
the Chattisgarh region is likely to 
win. Another interesting contest is in 
neighbouring Bhind where a prince* 



V.K.Saklccha 


Madhav Rao Scindb 


P.C.SelU 


going tough this time and most of the 
contests are going to be fought tooth- 
and-nail. 

Threatened this time are Atai Be- 
hari Vajpayee the president of the 
BJP who has found a match in 
Madhav Rao Scindia (Congress-I). 
The scion of the Scindia house in 
Gwalior who filed his papers at the 
eleventh hour, prevented Vajpayee 
from filing his nomination papers in 
Kotah. The Congress(l) has by this 
shrewd move pinned A.B. Vajpyee to 
Gwalior, not giving him time to can 
vass support for his party in the rest 
of the country. 

P. C. Sethi in Indore also finds. 


opposition, Sunderlal Patwa and 
V.K. Saklecha, which led to the lat¬ 
ter’s expulsion from the party—the 
Congress(I) might have found it diffi¬ 
cult to retain even 20 seats. Interesj 
tingly enough, the clever thakur 
chief minister, Arjun Singh has in 
the last two years managed to quell 
much of the simmering dissidence 
within his party by giving minis¬ 
terships or chairmanships of various 
cooperatives to many of the dissi¬ 
dents. Moreover, in the last six 
months, the chief minister in an 
effort to corner the backward vote 
has enacted many populist measures 
such as giving land on lease to jhitggi 


VUayaRgje Scindb 


a princess and a farmer’s son are 
contesting the elections. The election 
fever is at a pitch in this dacoit- 
infested area. Vasundhara Raje, the 
daughter of Rajmata Vijaya Raje 
Scindia of Gwalior is contesting as a 
BJP candidate. Kishan Singh, the 
scion of the former maharajah of 
Datia is the Congress(I) candidate 
and Rama Shankar Singh, the local 
MLA is the DMKP candidate. Rama 
Shankar Singh’s one-point campaign 
IS to remove the vestiges of feudal¬ 
ism and send the rajas and ranis back 
to their respective Mahals. 

Madhu Mn, Bhopal 
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MANIPUR 


Infighting Plagues 
Me Congress(l) _ 

Dissidents ore up against chief minister Keishing 


P roblems are piling up again for 
Manipur’s frail and mild- 
mannered chief minister Rishang 
Keishing. Though the crisis, trig¬ 
gered by the resignation of 14 legisla¬ 
tors including the speaker of the 
Assembly and two ministers on 24 
November had blown over the next 
day with the wily Keishing wooing 
two of them back to his fold, there 
are positive indications that the in¬ 
fighting which has begun in earnest, 
will adversely affect the Congres- 
s(l)’s prospects in the 27 December 


polls for the Manipur Assembly and 
the state’s two Lok Sabha seats. 

To add to his problems, both 
the militant Peoples Liberation 
Army (PLA) and the National Social¬ 
ist Council of Nagaland (NSCN)) 
have started creating a fresh wave of 
disturbances before the elections. 
The pro-Maoist NSCN has already 
served notices to the candidates in 
the East District, its stronghold, 
either to quit the fray or face repris¬ 
als. The Pl/P gunmen, not oppo.sed to 
the elections, however, have un¬ 


ANDHRA PRADESH 


leashed violence in the Thongju con¬ 
stituency, near Imphal, to ensure the 
victory of their leader Naimeirak- 
pam Bisheswar, who is contesting 
from that seat, even as he is in 
judicial custody in Imphal’s Central 
Jail. 

Every chief minister is keen to 
ensure the denial of renominations 
to those legislators of his party, who 
are constantly plotting to get rid of 
him. Keishing, plagued by the inter¬ 
mittent eruptions of dissidence in his 
43-member legislature group, is also 
not an exception. *He decided in 
October to impress on the high com¬ 
mand the need for axing at least a 
dozen of the dissident legislators 
from the list of party candidates for 
the next Assembly elections. 
Keishing was able to enlist the sup¬ 
port of Hiteswar Saikia, Assam chief 
minLster and chairman of the North- 
East Congress(I) Coordination Com¬ 
mittee. Saikia, who was recently ele- 


Opposition’s United Battle 


E lectioneering took off to a late 
start in Andhra Pradesh and 
only gathered momentum when 
chief minister N.T. Ramarao went 
on one of his intensive tours of the 
countryside in his ChaitanyH 
Raiham. The Congre.ss(I) leaders 
have been largely confined to their 
own constituencies since the con¬ 
tests are keen even for the six 
union cabinet members from the 
state and three former chief minis¬ 
ters. 

The Congress(I) has been faced 
with a dearth of issues to take to 
the public while on the other hand 
the Telugu Desani has raised a 
number of issues in all its public 
meetings. In 1980, the Congress(I) 
won 41 of the 42 seats from Andhra 
Pradesh; the two byelections since 
1983 went to the Telugu Desam. 
The opposition parties are in a 
strong position in the state as there 
was an accord on seat adjustments 
in all but two seats where the 
communist parties have put up 
their candidates. In the 39 other 
constituencies (polling in Srikaku- 
1am parliamentary constituency 
has been countermanded because 
of the death of one of the candi¬ 
dates) the national opposition par¬ 
ties are actively canvassing for the 
official opposition-sponsored candi¬ 


date. In the 1983 Assembly elec¬ 
tions, the opposition vote had been 
divided since many candidates 
were in the fray. For the Lok Sabha 
elections the Telugu Desam, the 
BJP and the Janata, are supporting 
a single candidate. The CPI and the 
CPI(M) are supporting the Janata 
and the Telugu Desam candidates, 
although they could not come to an 
understanding on the Khammam 
and Miryalaguda seats. The Telugu 
Desam has put up 35 candidates, 
the Janata Party one, the BJP two, 
the CPI has three, and the CPI(M) 
has two candidates in the fray. 

The Congress! I) 

candidates in the state are relying 
on Mrs Gandhi's charisma to tilt the 
balance in their favour. To counter 
what they call “cine glamour” the 
Congress(I) has roped in Telugu 
film stars Krishna and the vivacious 
Jamuna to canvass for them. 

For the Telugu Desam N.T. 
Ramarao is the main campaigner. 
NTR’s emotional speeches refer to 
the misdeeds of the Congress(l), 
the interference by the high com¬ 
mand in the affairs of the state, the 
underhand methods being uSed to 
overthrow the non-Congress state 
governments. 

However, while there are still 
large crowds waiting for NTR for 


his roadside meetings, they are not 
as large as those witnessed during 
his Assembly election campaign. 
On the other hand, the sympathy 
factor which the Congress(I) has 
been hoping would effect the trend 
of voting is not so strong except in 
Medak which was Mrs Gandhi’s 
constituency. The Congress(I) re¬ 
quires only a shift in five per cent 
of the votes polled in the Assembly 
elections in their favour to win half 
of the 15 parliamentary constituen¬ 
cies in Telengana. Out of these the 
Congress(I) has an edge in Medak 
and Khammam- What will be¬ 
nefit the Congress(I) in the Tele¬ 
ngana districts is the general disin¬ 
terest in the elections in the region. 
The coastal districts still remain 
solidly in favour of the Telugu De¬ 
sam. 

In the Rayalseema region which 
has eight parliamentary constituen¬ 
cies, the Congress(I) stands a good 
chance at Kurnool (Vijayabhaskara 
Reddy), Nandyal (Pendekanti 
Venkatsubbiah) and Cuddapah (K. 
Obul Reddy). With the Telugu De¬ 
sam and the other opposition par¬ 
ties consolidating their support, the 
Congress(I) is Hkely to get a couple 
of nasty surprises with regard to 
even its senior leaders in the state. 
ShtMia Slnt^ Hydant m l 
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1 med to the membership of the par¬ 
ty’s working committee, did the 
necessary work to reject the nomina¬ 
tions of the two important anti- 
Keishing heavyweights, speaker 
Yumnam Yaima Singh and agricul¬ 
ture minister Ngurdinglien. Twelve 
other MLAs, their active supporters 
in The game of dissidence, also came 
on the chopping block. On 22 Novem¬ 
ber, the list of 58 Congress(I) candi¬ 
dates for the Assembly was received 
9 t Imphal. Ngurdinglien (46), a 
bachelor, took the lead and raised 
the banner of revolt by calling his 
associates over to his heavily- 
guarded Babupara residence. On 24 
November he, along with Yaima 
Singh, addressed a press conference 
and informed the public of their 
resignations along with a dozen 
MLAs, including the lone Nepali 
member of the house, Kishore Thapa 
and Laishram Saratchandra Sin^, 
the parliamentary secretary. 

Keishing lost no tune in organising 
the counter-move. Vangzalian, PWD 
minister and one of the dissidents, 
was renominated from Churachand- 
pur seat. Jainson Haokip, a police 
officer-turned-politician, crossed the 
fence to join Keishing’s camp. By the 
evening of 25 November, a number of 
Keishing loyalists in the Assembly 
rose to 30 in a house of 59 (one seat is 
vacant). A hurried press conference 
was called at 8.00 pm that night in 
Keishing’s official residence, where 
he declared that there was no ques¬ 
tion of his bowing out of office. 

Troubles for the 63-year-old 
Keishing began soon after Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi picked him up as Dorendra 
Singh’s successor as chief minister of 
Manipur in late 1980, brushing aside 
the claim of Ngurdinglien. In Janu¬ 
ary last year, 19 legislators signed a 
memorandum asking for Keishing’s 
ouster for his ministry’s corruption. 
(Actually Keishing turned the table 
on the dissidents when he claimed 
that the high command had denied 
renominations to them because of 
their corruption and profligate 
living.) 

Mrs Gandhi preferred Keishing, a 
Tangkhul Naga nationalist and a for¬ 
mer member of the Socialist Party. 
By a deft game of en^neering defec¬ 
tions from the opposition ranks and 
periodic reshuffles of his ministry, 
Keishing managed to cling on to his 
chair. Gogon Bihari Singh, state 
Youth Congressd) chief and his bug- 
ibear in Manipur politics, for exam- 
Iple, was shunted out to Delhi as the 
general secretary of the Indian 
Youth Congress(I). 



Yumnam Yaima Singh 


But the resignations of the dissi¬ 
dent MLAs and their subsequent 
filing of nomination papers as inde¬ 
pendents are likely to cost Keishing 
dearly. Ngurdinglien, an MLA since 
1969, is m acknowledged leader of 
the Hmars, a Mizo community, who 
are well spread out in the South 
District’s six Assembly seats. Ngurd¬ 
inglien is seeking reelection from 
Tipaimukh constituency. 

The possible anti-poll violence by 
the NSCN insurgents is likely to 
bring about a poor turnout of voters. 
The insurgent-infested East Dis¬ 
trict’s three constituencies, including 
Lhungyar, from where Keishing is 
contesting, in turn will mar the Con- 
gress(I)’s prospects there. In Imphal 
valley out of 40 seats, the Congress(l) 



j .RUumg Keishing 



Ngurdinglien 


will be pitted against the alliance of 
the CPI and the Manipur Peoples 
Party (MPP) in at least 30 seats. 
Pollsters say the dissidents can effec¬ 
tively make dents into the party 
votes in at least 15 seats, including 
Oinam, Wangsing Tentha, Lamsang 
and Nepali-inhabited Kangpokpi. 

The rampant corruption in the 
state by the ruling party politicians 
and officials and the violation of 
CIVIC liberties by indiscriminate use 
of the Special Forces Act are the 
mam planks of the opposition. And, 
this time these are sure to sway the 
votes, particularly of those who live 
in the rural areas. Controversial de¬ 
puty chief minister Irengbam Tom- 
pok Singh is the target of the opposi¬ 
tion and the party dissidents for his 
overbearing manner and alleged cor¬ 
ruption in distribution of licences for 
liquor dealership. Manipur has never 
been a stronghold of the Congress(I). 

In the 1980 polls, it could muster only 
13 seats, but it could swell its 
strength by inducing defections from 
the 19-member-strong group com¬ 
prising independents and six Con- 
gress(S) members. During the past 
three years, the Congre$s(I) high 
command continued to repose its 
trust in Keishing with the hope of 
reaping benefits at the hustings as he 
is known to be an influential leader, 
with organising expertise. Moreover, 
with Keishing in the saddle, it was 
thought that the garnering of tribal , 
ballots, who are a majority in the 
Assembly and one Lok Sabha seat, 
will not be much of a problem. But 
the emerging consensus this time is 
that Keishing is unlikely to deliver 
the goods. " 
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SANT JARNAIL SINGH BHINDRANWALE 

The High Priest 
of Low Ambition 

By M. J. AKBAR 

What manner of man was he? What was the nature of his 
power? This extract from India: The Siege Within 
(published by Penguin Books Ltd., represented in India 
by Penguin Overseas Ltd., 706 Eros Apartments, 56 Nehru Place, New Delhi 110 019, 
price Rs 46.60) examines the personality and poJitics of the Sant who shook the 
nation. This book on India will be released in the United Kingdom on 2 January 1965 
and is the first in the series being brought out by Penguin on the histories of countries 
to celebrate its 50th year of publication. 



441 do not want to rule. I 
I would like Sikhs to 
rule; rule Delhi, rule the 
world: Raj Karega Khalsa, 
akee rahe na koi...ln the 
next ten years, the Sikhs 
will get their liberation. 
That will definitely happen. 

I do not know if I will be 
alive to see a new country or 
not...I have not started a 
new country, but that does 
not mean that I am against 
it. I am neither for nor 
against Khalistan. We want 
to stay in India as equals; it 
is now for Delhi to decide 
whether they will force us to 
take Khalistan or not, 
whether they will allow us 
to live with honour or 
not...After all, Pakistan was 
created...” 

Men who order the death 
of other men do not neces¬ 
sarily have guilt or ques¬ 
tions in their eyes. Many do 
so proudly; the judge or the 
general or the revolution¬ 
ary. Or the self-appointed 
prophet. Sant Jamail Singh 
Bhindranwale’s eyes were 
smiling. He was obviously 
basking in the thought of 
yet another journalist come 
to pay homage and broad¬ 
cast his importance. His fol¬ 
lowers, sitting at his feet, 
were aglow in the reflected 
glory; the whole world was 
coming to their leader. Be- r -j}, 
hind me there was some- 
thing eveirmore exotic than 
a print journalist. A large 
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European film crew was 
, waiting to interview this 
' young Sikh leader. 

It was a fascinating scene. 
We were on the roof of one 
' of the numerous buildings 
that surround the Golden 
Temple and form the huge 
complex which was out of 
the reach of the law of India 
until the Indian Army 
moved in. The Sikhs would 
not allow any 'police or 
security forces to enter the 
premises, and the police 
would not dare go in. It was 
an independent sanctuary, 
housing not only the highest 
of the Sikh clergy but also 
known, armed criminals 
who had taken shelter in the 
name of religion. Arms were 
stocked in underground 
vaults, with or without the 
permission of the Akal 
- Takht, the highest Sikh reli¬ 
gious authority. We were 
sitting with Sant Bhindran- 
wale in the warmth of a 
pleasant winter sun on a 
February afternoon, on the 
roof of the Langar Sri Guru 
Ram Das Sahib, where the 
Sant normally spent his day¬ 
light hours. On the patchy 
lawn in front of the building 
was a disused Indian army 
field gun, and Nihangs in 
different stages of opium 
intdkcication were sprawled 
on the green. Across thq 
field was a most interestinir^ 
hoarding. Thm'e were caridi '* 
atUres of three evil 
men torturing the 
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pliant, oppressed Sikhs: the first 
^was a Muslim with a sword, and 
^below him were the dates 1526 (rep¬ 
resenting the victory of Babar at 
Panipat) to 1849 (when the Sikh 
empire fell). The next evil man was a 
Britisher with a gun; the dates said 
1849-1947. The third evil man had a 
raised stick and was a Hindu; below 
the drawing was written 1947 while 
blank space was left for the second 
date. 

On the four corners and at other 
points of the roof where Sant Bhin- 
dranwale sat were gun-toting guards, 
armed with sophisticated semi¬ 
automatics. These extremists 
periodically exchanged gunfire with 
the Indian policemen on the roads 
outside the Golden Temple. Sand¬ 
bags heightened the siege atmos¬ 
phere. Bhindranwale himself was 
armed with a bolstered revolver, and 
there was spare ammunition in the 
belt. Arorund him were old men and 
women either seeking advice in whis- 
pets or looking at him in awe. They 
were all peasants. Some of the old 
men had become residents of the 

gurdwara after -- r 

being thrown out ^ant Bhindranwal. 

of their homes by a. 

sons too impatient! 
to wait for thej 
father to die before | 
seizing the family* 
property. Bhin¬ 
dranwale com¬ 
municated with 
them easily, talk¬ 
ing with hardly a 
pause, his mouth 
opening continual¬ 
ly to show yellow¬ 
ing teeth. He had a 
ready answer to ev¬ 
ery question, an 
immediate solution 
to every problem 
whether of domes¬ 
tic happiness or re¬ 
ligious philosophy. 

It was a conversa¬ 
tion interrupted 
only by the laugh¬ 
ter which followed 
one of his wittic¬ 
isms—and Bhin¬ 
dranwale provided 
the cue for lauglt- ‘ 

ter by leading it. 

His face was cun¬ 
ning, and his hands ,, 
remained hidden 
under the loose 
wrap, except when 
they moved swiftly 
and silently to 
Kite and pocket a 
lipnetary ^ift— 

^e, five or ten 
rupee notes—^from 


a newly-arrived devotee. And this 
scene was being played out apinst 
one of the strangest skylines in the 
world. The buildings of the city of 
Awitsar are of an even two-storey 
height and literally piled against one 
another; on the roofs, at eye level, 
stretches an endless crowd of televi¬ 
sion antennae—a strange cluster 
against the sky. Here again was 
visual confirmation of the extraor¬ 
dinary prosperity of Punjab: this was 
a city of new leisure, new education 
and increased liquor sales. Those 
television sets were bringing in ideas 
along with new forms of entertain¬ 
ment. The Pure Khalsa had survived 
the Muslim sword and the Hindu 
banking system. Could he now 
escape the Punjabi television prog- 
.ramme? 

That is not as facetious as it may 
sound. Sant Bhindranwale himself 
had no doubts about what he would 
do in his theocratic state to the Sikh 
who, out of embarrassment or convic¬ 
tion bred by modern learning, left his 
sword in the cupboard or styled his 
hair at the barber’s. “A Sikh,” he told 


Sant Bhindranwale with H.S. Longowat 



this author, “should be a true Sikh. 
The most important thing for me is 
Amrit PracAar (the preaching of pur: 
ity). If a true Sikh drinks he should . 
be burnt alive.” Sant Jarnail Singh 
Bhindranwale was only being more 
honest than, say, Jinnah, who, for 
instance, never told the Muslims that 
in the theocratic state of Pakistan 
women would be stoned to death in 
1983 and 1984 on suspicion of adul¬ 
tery, or that men would be publicly 
flogged for drinking alcohol. Bhin¬ 
dranwale had no qualms about admi¬ 
nistering his kind of justice: “Tho4e,| 
who commit evil should be brought 
to justice. And evil is not what is 
imagined by the individual but as 
described by the Guru Granth 
Sahib.” With, of course, Bhindran¬ 
wale as the unchallenged inter- 
preter. 

Eihindranwale was clear about 
CPwhat the Sikh must be. The Sikh 
was pure; purity was his biggest 
asset; and it had to be preserved at 
any cost. How was the Sikh more 
pure than the Hindu or the Muslim? 
Simple. The Sikh was the only human 
- - " being who left his 

__ form precisely as 

gmiHIIIIHIini God had created it. 

The Hindus 
their thereby 

touching some- 
thing 

been by 

God to grow to 
natural length. The 
Muslims snipped 
off something a 
tie more 
when they were 
circumcised. 

Sikhs were the 
only ones, there- 
fore, who left ev: 
erything in the 
place nature had 
intended. One was 
tempted to suggest 
that, according to 
H this very interest- 
H ing theory, the 
H nine Gurus before 
H Gobind Singh were 
■ impure, since they 
H were not Khalsa 
I and had obviously 
cut their hair at 
I some point; it was 
I only Guru Gobind, 
200 years .after 
Nanak, who cre¬ 
ated this “pure” 
Khalsa identity. 
However, the sight 
of rapid-hre, semi¬ 
automatic guns in 
the hands of reli- 
j gious fanatics 
guarding the per- 
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son, pride and ideology of Bhindran- 
wale tended to dampen any enthu¬ 
siasm for debate. 

It did not take very long to realise 
that Sant Bhindranwale’s intellec¬ 
tual qualities were a trifle limited; 
when he was not sounding foolish, 
he sounded ludicrous. According to 
Bhindranwale, the Hindu and the 
Muslim were only disfigured Sikhs. 
Every individual, he said, was born a 
Sikh and then became a Hindu by 
cutting his hair or a Muslim by 
circumcision. Bhindranwale also had 
his own special brand of the history 
of religions: “There have been 300 
million gods (devtas), 90 million god¬ 
desses (devis), 125,000 prophets, 64 
yoginis, and ten Gurus. All of them 
had long hair.” In other words, they 
were all true Sikhs. However, he was 
willing to co-exist with the other 
religions of the twentieth century, 
but on one condition—that everyone 
else should stop smoking (tobacco is 
banned by Sikh tradition). “My 
work,” said Bhindranwale, “is gurba- 
ni reading, preaching purity, and 
saving people from intoxicants. 
However, I believe that a Hindu 
should be a true Hindu. What are the 
characteristics of a true Hindu? Cho- 
ri (tuft of hair on the heatji topi (cap), 
dhoti, twelve tilaks (caste marks) on 
the forehead, nose, chin, chest, 
armpits, cheeks, neck and top of 


skull; the Hindu should wear nine 
threads and be a worshipper of Shi¬ 
va's phallus. And the Hindu should 
not use tobacco. That Hindu is our 
brother. The Muslim should be a true 
Mussalman. He should accept that 
Allah is great and the Prophet is His 
messenger (incidentally, Bhindran¬ 
wale, in his efforts to impress by 
reciting verses from the qaran spoke 
complete, undiluted rubbish instead 
of Arabic, till it seemed to the author 
like an extract from a bad comic 
show). If the Muslim can recite his 
verses, pray five times a day, believe 
in Muhammad and not use tobacco, 
he is my friend.” 

This man, around 35 years old 
when this conversation took place, 
was the Ayatollah Khomeini-cum- 
Jinnah of the secessionist movement 
in Punjab. He was born in a Jat Sikh 
family in the village of Rode, a fairly 
large village, with a population of 
about 8,000. Jarnail Singh was the 
youngest of the seven sons of Jogin- 
der Singh (from two wives). One 
brother was in the army, another was 
a teacher ima government sehool; the 
others worked on the 40 acres that 
the father left them. There was a 
gurdwara very near Jarnail Singh’s 
house and he was attracted to reli¬ 
gion from a very early age. After 
class six, he went to serve in the 
religious order of the Eiamdama 


Saheb Taksal, begun by Baba Deep 
Singh. The twelfth Sant of this order 
was Sunder Singh from the village of 
Bhindrewalan, and it was after him 
that the Sants began to be given the 
honorific ‘Bhindranwale’ (of Bhin- 
dran). The fourteenth Sant of the | 
order was Sant Kartar Singh who j 
obviously left behind in his disciples 
a strong commitment to the idea of 
an independent Sikh nation. Kartar 
Singh’s son, Bhai Amrik Singh, be¬ 
came the president of the All India 
Sikh Students Federation which was 
banned in 1984 for seccessionist acti¬ 
vities. Bhai Amrik Singh was, in fact, 
expecting to be nominated Sant of 
the order after his father’s death, but 
that prized post was to go to a 
favoured disciple rather than the 
son. On 3 ivugust 1977, Sant Kartar 
Singh met with an accident which led 
to a head injury. Rather than allow 
the doctors to cut his hair so that the 
necessary operation could be per* 
formed, Sant Kartar Singh preferred 
to die with his Khalsa purity intact 
and passed away at Brown Hospital, 
Ludhiana on 16 August 1977. The 
successor nafned was Jarnail Singh, 
then only in his late Twenties. Sant 
Jarnail Singh Bhindranwale tooli ^ 
over the headquarters of the ordel^^ 
the Gurdwara Gurudarshan Prakasliibj 
at Chowk Mehta, about 40 kilometers | 
from Amritsar. J 
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i' In July of the same year, Dr Jagjit 
« Singh Chauhan, who had launched 
I his Khalistan movement abroad, re¬ 
turned to India. No one took him 
seriously. In October, Chauhan 
helped organise the Dal Khalsa with 
a person named Harsimran Singh as 
the president. It hardly mattered 
that no one knew who this Harsimran 
Singh was; it was still a “crazy” idea. 
The Dal Khalsa announced a two- 
pojnt programme; to create Khalis¬ 
tan, and to make the Sikhs more 
conscious of their faith (the same, old 
fear). In 1979, the Dal Khalsa, wi^th 
the help of Bhindranwale, contested 
the Sikh religious elections to the 
SGPC against the Akalis. Bhai Amrik 
Singh stood from the Beas consti¬ 
tuency but was badly trounced by the 
Akali candidate Jeewan Singh Umra- 
nangal. The Congress did not put up 
any candidates, but its leader in 
Punjab, Giani Zail Singh tfibd to 
embarrass the Akalis by financing 
and propping up the extremists who 
had their own grievances against the 
Akalis. In fact, in the initial days, it 
was Mrs Gandhi’s Congress (Indira) 
which promoted Bhindranwale. Both 
the party and the country had to pay 
a heavy price for such foolishness. 

On 12 November 1979 Jagjit Singh 
Chauhan installed a small toy trans¬ 
mitter in the Golden Temple; the 
Granth Sahib began to be recited 
over this on 2 March 1980. This 
gesture blossomed into the demand 
for a permanent radio station for the 
broadcast of religious hymns. Once 
again, it was a double edged idea: 
who could prevent a call to independ¬ 
ence from such a radio station once it 
had been installed? And the priests 
surely did not need a radio station 
simply for extra decibels; there was 
enough amplification through the' 
microphones. In March 1980, 
Chauhan hoisted the flag of Khalis¬ 
tan at Gurdwara Kesgarh Sahib in 
the historic city of Anandpur. By now 
he had found another ‘Khalistani’. 
Balbir Singh Sandhu, a failed school¬ 
teacher and failed journalist, in de¬ 
sperate financial straits, had been 
introduced to Chauhan at a coffee 
house in Jullundur and joined the 
Khalistan movement. He had first 
come to the notice of the authorities 
when he broadcast a message over 
the toy radio at the Golden Temple. 
Chauhan appointed * Sandhu the 
Secretary General of the National 
Council of Khalistan. On 12 April, an 
11-member Council was announced. 
The next day Sandhu released 
iVtamps and passports of Khalistan. It 
g^fas all still fun. One of the first 
*Tbumalists to break the story at the 
liational level was a correspondent of 
Sunday, Madhu Jain, who sfill pre¬ 
serves as a momento the Khalistan 


passport issued in her name by San¬ 
dhu. (Printed in Canada, it is a 
good-looking document). 

O n 8 June 1980, Sandhu told the 
press that by the 16th the gov¬ 
ernment of Khalistan would be proc¬ 
laimed from the Akal Takht at the 
Golden Temple, while Chauhan (who 
had, discreetly, left the country by 
then) would announce his Cabinet 
from abroad. Sandhu appealed to all 
“freedom loving” countries to recog¬ 
nise the “government of Khalistan,” 
and warned the government of India 
not to use force against “Khalistan” 
or It would appeal to both the super¬ 
powers to come to its aid. On the 16th 
Dr Chauhan, now in Britain, solemn¬ 
ly made himself President of Khalis¬ 
tan. He told journalists that he would 
soon open consulates in London and 
some other European capitals. He 
said he was discussing with Washing¬ 
ton the prospects of setting up a 
government in exile in the USA, and 
had asked for US military training 
for a 10,000-strong army In India, on 
15 August, independence day, a pto- 
cession was taken out by the Khalis- 
tanis in’ Amritsar. By May 1981, 
Chauhan began claiming that the 
demand for Khalistan had received 
the undeclared support of the Akal 
Takht and the SGPC*and therefore 


the Akali Dal. This seemed a valid 
claim when on 12 July 1981, Gurch4j> 
an Singh Tohra, the president of tha 
SGPC, chaired a meeting of the Akali 
Dal in New York which passed the 
resolution that the Sikhs were a 
separate “qaum” and that steps 
should be taken to acquire an assod- 
ate status with the United Nations on 
the model of the Palestine Liberation 
Organisation. But in interviews given 
separately to the media, Tohra dis¬ 
sociated himself from the Khalistan 
idea, and till the moment of writing 
neither the Akali Dal nor the SGPC 
nor the Akal Takht had formally 
supported secession. 

On ithe other hand, a number of 
organisations had, including the All 
India Sikh Students Federation, 
which claimed to be the student wing 
of the Akali Dal. The Dal Khalsa was 
formed in June 1978 by merging 
elements from the Youth Akali Dal, 
the Sikh Young Association, the Sikh 
Naujawan Sabha, the Naujawan Aka- 
li Dal, etcetera. At the 54th educa¬ 
tion conference of the Sikhs orga¬ 
nised by the Chief Khalsa Diwan on 
13 March 1981, a formal resolution 
was proposed, lustily cheered and 
passed under the chairmanship of 
another Sikh US national, Ganga 
Singh Dhillon, demanding United 
Nations membership for “Khalis- 
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tan.” (The organisers were a bit 
embarrassed by this.) 

The Dal Khalsa brought the Khalis- 
tan demand dramatic national atten¬ 
tion when it hijacked an Indian Air¬ 
lines Boeing 737 with 107 passengers 
on its flight from Delhi to Srinagar 
and took it to Pakistan. The hijackers 
were arrested in Lahore and the 
passengers released, but the point 
had been made. In retaliation, the 
Punjab police raided the Dal Khalsa 
office in Chandigarh. Some of the 
secessionists escaped to the Golden 
Temple to avoid arrest. Sandhu, for 
instance, went to stay in Room Num¬ 
ber 25 of Guru Nanak Niwas. And the 
Sikh religious leaders would not 
allow the police to enter the Golden 
Temple on the excuse that it was too 
holy to be desecrated by the filthy 
boots of the forces of law and order, 
though the Golden Temple did not 
seem to lose any of its sanctity, in 
Akali eyes, when harbouring murder¬ 
ers and wanted criminals. 

By the last quarter of 1981, the 
extremists had turned their violent 
attention to ordinary citizens as the 
programme to clear the non-Sikhs 
out of Punjab began. By now they 
had infiltrated into the police force 
and friendly Sikh policemen would 
often turn the other way while the 
preplanned murders were commit¬ 
ted. On 20 September at JuHundur, 
the next day at Taran Taran and on 
16 November at Kapurthala, extrem¬ 
ists shot four people dead. According 
to a secret home ministry document, 
“The clue to the identity of the 
culprits also came from this sensa¬ 
tional crime; this clue was found 
from the empties recovered from the 
scene of the crime...it was found that 
these bore the inscription ‘REM- 
UMC-38’. This ammunition was not 
available in India. .38 revolvers were 
being used by police and air force 
only. Enquiries made revealed that 
this ammunition had never been im¬ 
ported by air force or police. Thus, 
the police came to the conclusion 
that this was smuggled ammunition 
and interrogation of smugglers of 
arms and ammunition was held and 
ultimately it led to the disclosureof 
the identity of culprits in a statement 
in second week of November 
1981...Unfortunately, the culprits 
were found assisted by three head 
constables of police, namely, Sewa 
Singh, Gurnam Singh and Amarjit 
Singh of district Faridkot. H.C. 
(Head Constable) Gurnam Singh is a 
cousin of Bhai Amrik Singh, presi¬ 
dent, All India Sikh Students Federa- 
don and a close associate of Sant 
iumail Singh Bhindranwale.” 

T The network was spreading, and 
the leader was getting established: 
Sant Jarnail Singh Bhindranwale. 



The Golden Temple 


The Sant with a gun in his hand and a 
sermon on his lips, had simultaneous¬ 
ly launched his religious inquisition. 
His first target was neither Hindus 
nor the government of India, but the 
“deviant” Sikhs, the “betrayers.” At 
the top of the list were the “false” 
Nirankaris (as opposed to the “true” 
Nirankans). 

G od, preached Dyal Das in the 
middje of the nineteenth century 
was formless (Nirankar), and hence 
there could be no idol or image of 
God. He added that the veneration of 
saints was equally meaningless. Das, 
born in a Hindu merchant family 
from Peshawar, called himself the 
True Guru. He died in 1855 and his 
sect of Nirankaris became the most 
prominent of the Hindu-Sikh midway 
orders. In the 189i census, 38,907 
persons said they were Hindu 
Nirankaris and 11,817 said they were 
Sikh Nirankaris. Understandably, 
the Nirankaris angered both the Hin¬ 
du and the Sikh clergy. 

The Akalis respect Baba Dyal, be¬ 
cause they believe that he was one of 
those reformers who helped save 
Sikhism from Hindus, even though 
Baba Dyal laid mote stress oii the 
Guru Granth Sahib than on the ten 


Gurus. According to Genetics of the 
Sikh-Nirankari Tussle, a pamphlet 
published by the SGPC and written 
by Bhai Hari Singh Shergill, editor of 
the Punjabi Samachar, “Baba Dyal 
condemned and discarded Brahminic 
rituals...(hts) movement was aimed 
at restoring Sikh faith back to its 
original pristine form.” The Akali 
anger was against a deviant sect 
begun a little before partition by 
Buta Singh, an employee of the 
Nirankar Darbar who, according to 
the booklet, “took to drinking and 
other allied social evils.” 

The allied social evils, were men¬ 
tioned: “He was a meateater-cum- 
wine addict and licentious free¬ 
lancer in sex.” The booklet provides 
a few instances of alleged freelanc¬ 
ing, and claims that Buta Singh died 
of syphilis in Murree, now in Pakis¬ 
tan, in 1943. His successor Avtar 
Singh apparently also specialised in 
“allied social evils” including 
freelancing. These two claimed 
prophethood in direct succession to a 
most universal lineage: Adam, Noah, 
Rama, Moses, John the Baptist, 
Christ, Paul, Mohammed, Nanak, 
Gobind Singh, Baba Dyal upto Gur- 
bachan Singh (the successor and son 
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of Avtar Singh). Later, Gurbachan 
Singh denied any such claims to 
prophethood. Be that as it may, the 
Akalis saw sinister designs behind 
this deviant sect. According to the 
SGPC booklet it was being deliber¬ 
ately encouraged by the government 
of India, beginning from Sardar 
Patel’s time as home minister, to 
pollute the pure Khalsa by encourag¬ 
ing them to eat meat, drink liquor 
and be merry with women “there¬ 
by...to demolish the image, capacity 
and competence of the Sikh Panth’s 
mouthpiece, the Shiromani Akali 
Dal.” The SGPC booklet explained 
the true role of the Akali Dal: “Hav¬ 
ing missed the bus in 1946-47 (au¬ 
thor’s) the Dal has continued to right¬ 
ly clamour for restoring and rehabili¬ 
tating the community’s historic inde¬ 
pendent status in the aforesaid 
aspects.” The Akalis accuse the gov¬ 
ernment in Delhi of spending 
“crores” to support this Nirankari 
sect. They see the Nirankaris as yet 
another element in the ‘>Hlndu con¬ 
spiracy” to destroy the separate 
identity of Sikhism and thereby pre¬ 
vent the emergence of a true Khalsa 
Raj. 

A “White Paper” issued by the 
SGPC reflects the Sikh anger: “The 
main thrust and the real salience of 
this movement is anti-Sikhism, and 
its permissiveness and promiscuity is 
secondary. Its methodology is de¬ 
nigration and coarse ridicule of Sikh 
doctrines and practices and mali¬ 
cious outraging of Sikh religious 
sentiments and insulting Sikh reli¬ 
gious beliefs. Its dynamism is poli¬ 
tics, promoted and prompted by poli¬ 
tical power that aims at degrading 
and demoralising the Sikh people 
permanently, to deprive them of the 
control of their own history and their 
spiritual potential and thus reducing 
them into secondary citizens and 
camp-followers, so as, eventually, to 
divest them of their living separate¬ 
ness, shrinking them into a footnote 
in history.” 

arnail Singh Bhindranwale refused 
to become a footnote .so easily. On 
13 April 1978, on Baisakhi, sacred to 
the Sikhs because the Khalsa were 
ordained on that day, he led a de¬ 
monstration against a conference of 
the Nirankaris which was taking 
place at Amritsar. The Nirankaris 
were prepared: in the resulting 
clash, 13 pro-Bhindranwale Sikhs 
were killed along with three Nirank¬ 
aris and two passers-by. It made 
Bhindranwcde’s reputation.* He now 
launched a series of vituperative 
public attacks on the Nirankaris and 
their “protectors,” the Hindus. On 24 
April 1980,the chief of the Nirank¬ 
aris, Baba Gurcharan Singh was mur- j 
dered in Delhi, and suddenly Bhin- i 


dranwale was in every national head¬ 
line when the Central Bureau oi 
Investigation (CBI) put his name ic 
the First Information Report, charg 
ing him with “hatching the conspire 
cy for the murder.” But strangely 
although Bhindranwale was movinf 
around freely, he was never arrestee 
in that case. Giani Zail Singh, in 
cidentally, was the home minister oi 
India. 

Bhindranwale used his silent im 
munity to quickly build up his follow 
ing. He toured the villages and set u[ 
cells. On 31 May 1981. he led t 
procession in Amritsar demanding t 
ban, in this “holy dSty of the Sikhs,’ 
on the sale of tobacco and cigarettes 
The processionists showed theii 
Khalsa fervour by burning a few 
cigarette shops. Sabotage of rail 
tracks also started: in Septembei 
1981, four such incidents were re¬ 
ported. On the other side, the Hindu 
reaction to this rising Sikh militancy 
had begun. Once again, Hindus told 
the census takers of 1981 that Hindi, 
not Punjabi, was their mother ton¬ 
gue. One of the most important Hin¬ 
du leaders was an Arya Samaji politi¬ 
cal! and newspaper owner-cum- 
editor, Lala Jagat Narayan. On 9 
September 1981, while the Lala. was 
travelling in his Ambassador car on 
the Grand Trunk Road (now re¬ 
named the Sher Shah Suri M^rg) 
Sikh extremists shot him degd. 
Among the accused, once again .was 
Bhindranwale. The police could not 
afford a repetition of their past 
leniency; Bhindranwale was asked to 
give himself up. He turned his sur¬ 
render into a mammoth public show, 
doing it in front of an organised 
crowd of more than 200,000 Sikhs. 
The police, once again chose not to 
find any evidence against him. Bhin¬ 
dranwale returned from jail a bigger 
hero. 

In neighbouring Haryana, angry at 
the murder of Lala Jagat Narayan, 
some Hindus desecrated the Grantfi 
Sahib. Bhindranwale’s faction pub¬ 
licly threatened to destroy the Indian 
Constitution if this was ever repe¬ 
ated. And now young leaders like 
Harminder Singh Sandhu, general 
secretary of the AISSF, threatened 
that Sikhs would not hesitate to shed 
blood if anything happened to Bhin¬ 
dranwale. Manjit Singh, brother of 
Bhai Amrik Singh, threatened to kill 
the children of the Punjab chief 
mini.ster Darbara Singh and the Hin¬ 
du leader Atal Behari Vajpayee if 
Bhindranwale was touched. (Va¬ 
jpayee, incidentally, is a bachelor.) 
And the president of the Punjab 
Policemen Union Karnail Singh 
promised full support to Bhindra^- 
wale. The Sant’s network wsra 
spreading. 
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The Great Exodus 

Residents flee as poison gas is converted to pesticide 


T he pilots climbed into each of the 
three giant Soviet-built MI-8 heli¬ 
copters waiting in the airforce park¬ 
ing bay. Before revving up their 
engines they carefully put on oxygen 
masks, checked the cylinders and 
zipped up their flying suits. Normal¬ 
ly, pilots flying supersonic jets are 
more used to the gear than those of 
helicopters. If the helicopter pilots 
donned unfamiliar gear it was be¬ 
cause they were on a strange and 
unfamiliar mission. They had been 
asked to do something which they 
have never done before: spray water 
on a factory. On the face of it the task 
seemed easy. Only the factory which 
they had been asked to spray water 
on is the one in Bhopal from where 
deadly methyl-iso-cyanite gas leaked 
early this month killing at least 3,000 
people in the worst industrial disas¬ 
ter the world has seen. 

The brief was precise. Only one of , 
the three helicopters would ^gke off 
at a time and circle the plant at an 
altitude of 200 ft spraying water from 
its 12,000-litre capacity specially- 
designed tank whenever commanded 
to do so. The command post manned 
by airforce officers was right inside j 
the plant. Assisting them would be I 


the weather experts stationed at the 
airport to monitor wind movements 
and atmospheric changes. 

The first helicopter took off shortly 
before nine am on Sunday 16 Decem¬ 
ber just as Madhya Pradesh Gov¬ 
ernor, Prof. K.M. Chandy flanked by 
his aides entered the plant. He was 
out of the capital on the day the gas 
leaked to get his tooth extracted in 
Bombay. Soon the plant which had 
remained idle since 22 October was 
commissioned under the watchful 
eyes of a team of the country’s top 
scientists headed by Srinivasa Vara- 
darajan, director-general of the 
Council of Scientific Research 
(CSIR), and the plant’s senior techni¬ 
cians, seeking to neutralise some 
15-tonnes of poison gas still remain¬ 
ing in the tank. Before finally decid¬ 
ing to convert the gas into pesticide 
by mixing it with alpha nepthol, 
.various alternatives were thought of. 
Hone of these alternatives were cons¬ 
idered safe enough of practicable. 

In the following six hours some 
four tonnes of gas were converted 
into pesticide before the plant was 
shut down for the day. It was agreed 
that to minimise the' hazards the 
plant would operate only for one 


shift and that too during the day. The 
authorities and the experts were hap¬ 
py at the way things went. The first 
day of the zero-risk ‘Operation Faith’ 
(so named by Arjun Singh but most 
residents preferred to call it 'Opera¬ 
tion Fate’ as their fates in a 
way depended on the operation)did 
not run into any snags, encouraging 
fresh optimism among experts and 
the authorities. Chief Minister Arjun 
Singh accompanied by wife Saroj 
Singh and a retinue of officials ar¬ 
rived at the plant at 9.30 am to 
supervise the progress of the work. 
The BJP leader Aral Behari Va¬ 
jpayee who IS seeking election from 
Gwalior flew into the city to witness 
the detoxifying operations. 

The preparations were elaborate. 
A red lamp glowed over the plant as 
a marker for the helicopter hovering 
above. A sack and cloth screen was 
spread along the boundary walls so 
that It could hold the water being 
sprayed from the helicopter circling 
above and the fire-tenders girdling 
the plant and further minimise the 
risk of poison gas spreading if it 
leaked again. Then there were rows 
of ambulances parked near the plant 
to carry away the victims, if neces- 
sary/Wireless vans patrolled the de¬ 
serted shanties around the plant and 
a fleet of army vehicles stood by for 
any emergency The plant was 
shrouded in a huge tarpaulin sheet 
and a team of doctors stood ready for 
any emergency. 

Alhough most of Bhopal's 700,000 
residents believed the government 
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AlADMK’s ‘‘Picture War’’ 


Photos of MGR in USA boost the party’s fortunes 



M(iR (right) with wifvjunaki (in a siarl) anil nunes (n DSA 


T he photographs of ailing chief 
minister M. G. RamachancJran 
taken in his room at the Brooklyn 
Hospital, New York, came as a bomb¬ 
shell. Tactically, it was one of the 
cleverest moves made by 'MGR’s 
lieutenants who are now in command 
of the AIADMK. Without any fanfare 
or advance notice, state information 
minister R. M Veerappan released 
the photographs to the press. The 
photographs which were published 
in all the newspapers of the state the 
following day had a tremendous im¬ 
pact. The DMK was caught off guard 
and did not have time to come up 
with effective counter propaganda 
The pictures of MGR smiling, read¬ 
ing a letter and shaking hands with 
visitors has boosted the fortunes of 
the AIADMK. and dashed the hopes 
of the DMK. 

MGR’s health is the most crucial 
issue as far as Assembly elections are 
concerned. The fate of the two rival 
Dravida Kazhagams rests on this fact 
alone. The second line of command 
in the AIADMK. realising that the 
party will be swept to power only on 
MGR’s i harisma went about promis¬ 
ing the te.uler’s complete recovery 
anti imminc'ii return.vOn the other 
hand, the DMK realising that the 
voters would prefer Karunanidhi as 
CM to the other leaders of the 
AIADMK, said that the CM was way 
past recovery and was in no position 
to retprn to active political life. The 
photographs came as a severe set¬ 
back to the DMK -led opposition 
front because Karunanidhi had con¬ 


jured up,the vision of a comatose 
MGR, who in his wakeful moments 
was as helpless as a child. On the 
other hand, the photographs show 
MGR .smiling and reading, apparent¬ 
ly in possession of hisemental facul¬ 
ties. 

Medical experts opine that it 
does not necessarily mean that MGR 
has recovered sufficiently to guaran¬ 
tee an imminent return to political 
life. However, Kariinanidhi’s credi¬ 
bility today has plummeted dis¬ 
astrously purely because MGR is not 
as unwell as he claimed. The DMK 
tried to insinuate that the pictures 
were fake and that an MGR look 
alike, had been used. But such weak 
propaganda, particularly at this junc¬ 
ture has nor helped the party. If 
anything, it has boomeranged and 
one of the party campaigners. T. 
Rajendar, film actor and director 
was pelted with stones when he made 
such allegations. .Sensing the ho.stil- 
ity of the electorate, Karunanidhi 
has been reduced to the extent of 
begging the people to return him to 
power. 

At Madurai, Karunanidhi said 
tearfully that the people had 
punished the DMK enough for the 
sins committed by the party in the 
past. Twice the voters had snubbed 
the DMK. “Are you not satisfied that 
you h^e condemned us to the 
wilderness for seven years,” he 
asked pathetically. He actually went 
on to promise that if he was voted to 
power and should MGR return he 
would step down for MGR. How any 


self-respecting leader, let alone, a 
stalwart of KarunanicRii's stature, 
could stoop to such a level is beyond 
one’s comprehension. Till now, Karu¬ 
nanidhi had kept himself above this 
kind of blatant emotional blackmail. 
The pictures have come as a shot in 
the arm for the AIADMK. Till then’, 
the AIADMK leaders had been fight¬ 
ing a losing battle trying to convince 
a skeptical electorate that MGR 
would return a normal man. because 
of the photographs, the AIADMK 
leaders today go about with an air of 
self-righteousness. The sympathy for 
MGR which had never waned h^s 
now been strengthened. It has also 
succeeded in temporarily sealing the 
cracks in the party. 

Even more damaging for the DMK 
than the photographs is the eight- 
minute colour video film on MGR 
that will be shown all over the state. 
The film shot in the Brooklyn Hospit¬ 
al shows MGR dressed in woollens 
and a Balaclava cap reading, smiling^ 
laughing and greeting visitors. It also 
shows him drinking and eating by 
himself, wiping his face and adjust¬ 
ing his dark glasses with his right 
hand that has been affected by tho 
paralytic stroke. At one point, he 
could be seen whispering something 
to his personal security officer. Signi¬ 
ficantly, there was no sound track in 
the film. When this corre.spondent 
drew Mr Veerappan’s attentibn to, 
this he said that it would be ‘added* 
later. MGR could be seen formulat¬ 
ing words like “enough” and ‘‘don’t 
want” in Tamil. The film certainly, 
lends credence to Mr Veerappan’s 
a.ssertion that the CM has made'p. 
“miraculous” recovery. MGR, 
appears to be active and alert and 
responding well to his sorroundings. 
As Veerappan stated, the film. is 
intended primarily to repudiate thp 
“malicious propaganda unleashed by 
the DMK that MGR had become a 
veritable vegetable.” 

The much delayed manifesto of the 
AIADMK which was released the day 
the video film was screened for 
pressmen reads like a reiteration of 
the party’s 1980 manifesto. It is silefnt 
on two crucial issues—the reimposi¬ 
tion of prohibition and the elections 
to the local bodies which have not 
been held since the AIADMK first, 
came to power in 1977. 

Indeed, the AIADMK’s real man¬ 
ifesto is the colour video film on 
MGR. At one point in the film thei^e 
is a close-up of MGR with his famous 
lopsided smilis—the inimitable smile 
that has captured the hearts of mil¬ 
lions of women in Tamil Nadu. That 
smile alone is enough to catapult thb- 
AIADMK to power. 

Anita Pratap, Madraa 
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ANDHRA PRADESH 

Congress(i) Presents Krishna 

Telugu superstar inducted to countcrN'I'R wave 


T he Congress(I) has a record num¬ 
ber of filmstars in its ranks. The 
latest entrant to the star-studded 
Congress(I) bandwagon that compris¬ 
es Sivaji Ganesan, Amitabh Bach- 
chan, Sunil Dutt, Vyjayanthimala 
and Jamuna is Telugu filmstar Krish¬ 
na and his wife, director-producer 
Vijaya Nirmala. The Congress(l)’s 
virulent tirade against filmstars- 
turned-politicians, the main target of 
course being N.T. Ramarao is over. 
M.G. Ramachandran and NTR’s spec¬ 
tacular success at the hustings 
appears to have convinced the Con¬ 
gress! I) to follow the dictum: “If you 
can’t beat them, join them.” Today, 
they are trying to beat the southern 
parties at their own game. 

On 11 December, Telugu matinee 
idol Krishna announced his decision 
to join the Congress(I) at a press 
conference in the Padmalaya Studios 
in Madras. His claim that he has 
joined on his own volition rings hol¬ 
low as it is a well-known fact that for 
over a year the Congress(l) leaders of 
Andhra Pradesh have been pressuris¬ 
ing the star to enter politics. Earlier, 
when news had leaked out about his 
imminent entry into the Con¬ 
gress! I), Krishna issued a hurried 
denial. But a few senior Congress¬ 
men felt that the only way to counter 
the NTR charisma and pave the way 
for the return of the Congressfl) in 
the state is by promoting its own star 
candidate. 

One can understand Krishna’s 
diffidence about joining politics. The 
star is certainly not cut out for poli¬ 
tics. Right through the press confer¬ 
ence, the matinee idol, who looks 


anything but a filmstar, was nervous 
and unsure of himself. His answers to 
the questions asked by the assem¬ 
bled journalists were vague. To a 
number of questions, which by nor¬ 
mal standards were not even particu¬ 
larly embarassing, Mr Krishna im¬ 
plored anxiously: “Please don’t drag 
me into controversies.” The star’s 
wife, Vijaya Nirmala, acted as a foil 
to the nervous Krishna with her 
calmness. However, like all filmstars, 
Krishna too has an instinct for strik¬ 
ing effective poses. 

Discussing why he joined the Con¬ 
gress!!), Mr Krishna said that the 
country was passing through a very 
critical phase after Mrs Gandhi’s 
death. He was convinced that only a 
“sober and capable” leader like Ra¬ 
jiv Gandhi could shoulder the bur¬ 
den of running a country like India. 
He decided’to join the Congress!!) to 
strengthen Rajiv Gandhi’s hands. 
Asked how he proposed tq do so, he 
replied that he would start cam¬ 
paigning for the Congress!!) candi¬ 
dates for the forthcoming elections. 
He said that he intended to start his 
campaign from 19 December as he 
first had to complete his present 
engagements. He also intended to do 
fewer films in future to get more 
time to attend to party work. Krishna 
had met Rajiv Gandhi at Delhi on 10 
December to convey his decision to 
join the Congress!!). He also re¬ 
quested the PM to address a joint 
public meeting with him and the 
latter has agreed to do so. At the time 
of going to the press they were 
expected to address a meeting in 
Vijayawada on 22 December. Krish¬ 


na also said that Tamil matinee ido] 
Sivaji Ganesan would join him for 
two days on 23 December to jointly 
canvass in Andhra Pradesh. Asked, 
whether he would campaign in Tamil 
Nadu, Krishna replied humbly and 
truthfully: “What is the use. ! am not 
popular in this state.” Krishna duti¬ 
fully says he has not joined politics 
for power and position and had, 
therefore, no plans of contesting the 
As.sembly elections in March 1985. 

Even as he said this, one could 
almost hear him rehearsing his state¬ 
ment that he was contesting the 
Assembly election only because the 
high command had requested him to 
do so. The Congress! 1) will ensure 
that he contests because his celluloid 
popularity can make him a sure win¬ 
ner and there are not many sure 
winners left in the Congress!!) ranks 
in Andhra Pradesh. The Congress!!) 
leader of the opposition in the dis¬ 
solved Andhra Assembly, Mr A. 
Madan Mohan had to come to Mr 
Krishna’s rescue when the latter 
could not reply to a difficult ques¬ 
tion. Mr Mohan claimed that he was 
in Madras by pure “accident.” One 
doubts whether a single pressmen 
believed that. When Mr Krishna was 
asked about the volte face of the 
Congress!!) resorting to induct film¬ 
stars when it had virulently criticised 
NTR and even MGR at one time, 
Krishna turned helplessly to Mohan. 
The sea.soned politician replied on 
the star’s behalf that “a few indi¬ 
vidual Congressman may have criti¬ 
cised the phenomenon of filmstars 
becoming politicians, but the high 
command itself was not against the 
concept. And our Prime Minister 
himself when asked about this had 
pointed out that people from all 
walks of life were entitled to join 
politics. Why should filmstars be dis¬ 
criminated against?” 

The 43-year-old filmstar hails from 
Tenali in Guntur district. Slim, fair 
and balding Krishna has acted in 240 
Telugu films since 1964, straight af¬ 
ter college. At present, he is consi¬ 
dered to be the number one star in 
the Telugu film industry. 

Krishna will make two valuable 
contributions to the Congress!!) in 
Andhra Pradesh. His presence will 
guarantee crowds at the Congress!!) 
meetings, something that Congress¬ 
men have not seen for two long years. 
The moot question, however, is 
whether the crowds will turn to 
votes. His biggest contribution will 
be the 'Krishna Sena’ or the Krishna 
Fans Association. He has 800 of them 
throughout the state, each with a 
membership ranging between 300 
and 1,000. All the members of the* 
Sena will join the Congress!!)' • 
MutU Prmtap, Madnm 



Krishna (right) with his producer-director wife vyaya Nirmala 
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Breaking New Ground 


The first private medicare company in India 


T he Apollo Hospitals Enterprises, 
where Tamil Nadu chief minister, 
Mr M.G. Ramachandran was recently 
treated is India’s first and only pri¬ 
vate medicare company in India. The 
Rs. 13.5 crore, 175-bed hospital, is 
J one of the largest integrated hospit¬ 
als in the country with a capacity to 
treat as many as 20,000 various ail¬ 
ments through its 50-odd depart¬ 
ments. Treatment for some ailments 
are now available for the first time in 
South Asia. The Apollohospitalshas a 
busy schedule of professional health 
care activity. While health care is a 
multi-million dollar business in the 
West, particularly in US, the concept 
is new in India. “The genesis of the 
private hospital company came from 
a series of meetings held with the 
Indian medical fraternity abroad in 
May 1979, at Chicago, New York and 
I Los Angeles,” says the chairman of 
r Apollo Hospitals Dr. P.C. Reddy. 
From that time, progress had been 
rapid and the hospital was incorpo¬ 
rated as a company on 5 December 
1979 under the Companies Act 1956 
Dr. P.C. Reddy, the brain behind this 
experiment and his relatives hold 
about .31 per cent equity in the 
company and the medical fraternity 
abroad holds another 40 per cent. 

“The initial reaction to the idea 
was not very encouraging within the 
country though the enthusiam shown 
by my friends settled abroad was 
tremendous,” says Dr. Reddy, who 
had to make an advance payment to 
A.F. Ferguson Associates to prepare 
a project report as the latter were 
^ doubtful of the viability of the idea. 
“Once the trend set in we began to 
attract big names too/’ says a proud 
Dr. Reddy who has been able to rope 
in eminent doctors such as Dr. K.M. 
Mani, an internationally renowned 
nephrologist. Dr. M.R. Girinath, a 
cardio thoracic specialist. Dr. B. 
Ramamurthy, the famous neuro¬ 
surgeon, Dr. Venugopal, a renowned 
immunologist and allergist and the 
first such specialist to come to India. 
“Still more and more -specialists are 
coming to us. As and when more 
specialists join we would able to 
offer more specialist care ” says Dr. 
Reddy. 

, “The advantage of having many 
^Specialists under one roof is that the 
^patients need not keep running ab¬ 
out to various institutions for check 


ups before determining the cause oi 
the ailment, wasting precious time, a 
very crucial factor between life and 
death especially if the patient is ill,” 
saya Dr. Venugopal, an allergist and 
immunologist from the US, who has 
recently joined the Apollo hospitals. 
He cites the instance of a patient who 
was thought to be suffering from a 
serious heart ailment which turned 
out to a simple allergy problem. The 
patient was saved of considerable 
expenses due to wrong medication. 
This was because we could carry out 
many diagnostic tests on the patient 
under one roof and in quick time,” 
says Dr. Venugopal. 

“We have also been able to save 
considerable foreign exchange by 



The Apollo Hospitals 


making available facilities that were 
available only in the West,” says Dr. 
Reddy. The cardio-thoracic depart¬ 
ment under Dr. Girinath’s care is 
capable of carrying out all types of 
difficult open heart surgeries. “Now 
even closed heart surgery known as 
angioplasty, which is per¬ 

formed in a handful of hospitals in 
the UK and US are being handled in 
Apollo,” claims Dr. Girinath. 

Dr. T. Ramamurthy, a pediatrician 
educated in the uSA says “Child 
care at Apollo has become more per¬ 
sonal. 'Qie rich child never suffers 
from diahorrea or lAalnutrition. 
While the developed world’s chil¬ 
dren are treated for sophisticated 
digestive ailments, the poor Indian 
child poses greater challenges to the 


practising doctors.” Like Dr. Rama¬ 
murthy, there are five child special¬ 
ists and obstetricians who make 
periodic visits to Apollo, besides the 
doctors on the hospital staff. 

Apollo’s success as a business ven¬ 
ture has spurred the management to 
consider promoting another much 
larger and more sophisticated hospit¬ 
al in Hyderabad to be called Deccan 
Hospitals. The 310-bed hospital like¬ 
ly to be ready by the middle of next 
year and is estimated to cost Rs 19 
crores. Dr. Reddy also plans to open 
hospitals in Bangalore and later in 
Bombay. 

“Hospital care as a business prop¬ 
osition is really worthwhile and I am 
happy to be associated with the Apol¬ 
lo enterprise,” says Mr. Obul Reddy, 
owner of the TV company Dyanora 
and a huge drycell battery unit Indo- 
National, besides some other com¬ 
panies. Mr Obul Reddy, a shrewd 
businessman had teamed up with Dr. 
P.C. Reddy, a relative, even at the 
formative stage of the hospital com¬ 
pany. “The enterprise has grown 
very viable and we are almost break¬ 
ing even now,” says Mr. Obul Reddy. 
Apollo needs an income of 

nearly Rs. 40 lakhs every month to 
break even, the average collection is 
around Rs. 37.5 lakhs now. “I expect 
that the company will do very well 
next year. That is why we are now 
thinking in terms of going into more 
hospitals,” says Mr. Reddy. 

The enthusiam shown by Mr. Obul 
Reddy, however, does not reflect in 
the stock prices of the Rs. 10 paid up 
equity share of the Apollo Hospitals- 
issued in 1983. For some time, the 
share prices were even quoted below 
par and only recently, after ailing 
chief minister M.G. Ramachandran’s 
hospitalisation and consequent pub¬ 
licity, the share prices have edged up 
a few points to around Rs. 12. 
“Still it is not a bad performance and 
there is every likelihood of the share 
price picking up”, a share broker 
says. The hospital company has now 
come to the market to borrow Rs. 3 
crore including Rs. 2 crores in deben¬ 
tures. 

“The hospital has been able to 
check and in fact reverse the brain 
drain in the country”, says Mr Obul 
Reddy. Echoing his view. Dr. Chelva- 
pilla who recently joins the Apollo 
team after giving up a prosperous 
private practice in cardiology at New 
York says that “for a country such as 
India the need for specialists is very 
acute. Even if one percent of the 
20,000 odd specialists in US alone 
choose to come back many problems 
would be solved.” 

T. Raman, Madraa 
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NICARAGUA 

A Struggle for Freedom 

The CIA’s operations continue to disrupt normal life 


itWJ^hen you go back, tell your 
WW people what you saw here. 
Tell the truth, do not lie for us. .Tell 
the North American people that’we 
are very close to them ..but the poli¬ 
cy of their government is resulting in 
many, many deaths in our free home¬ 
land.” This is what a Nicaraguan 
woman told this correspondent in 
Estelli, a mountain town in Nicar¬ 
agua 

The history of Nicaragua is one of 
oppression of poor people by col¬ 


igua has made a number of achieve¬ 
ments in economic and land reforms, 
education, healthcare and imple¬ 
mentation of grass roots’ democracy. 
Inflation has been reduced from 84 
to 27 per cent in the first 18 months 
of the revolution. During the same 
period about 850,000 volunteers par¬ 
ticipating in a literacy campaign 
slashed the national illiteracy rate 
from 63 to 12 per cent. Child mortal¬ 
ity has been reduced from 200 to 75 
in 1,000 live births. For the first time 



Wtmten soldiers in northeast Nicaragua 

onialists and dictators supported by 
foreign governments. The United 
States Marines occupied Nicaragua 
from 1912 to 1933. Before pulling out 
of Nicaragua, the Marines trained 
and established a local force called 
the National Guards. Anastasio 
Somoza Garcia, the first commander 
.of the National Guards, began a 
,43-yearreign of dynastic dictatorship 
that ended with the revolution in 
1979. On 19” July 1979, a new era in 
Nicaraguan history began. 

Since the revolution in 1979, Nicar- 


in its history, every Nicaraguan has a 
constitutional right to health and 
education. 

The United .States has, however, 
taken a different view of the Nicara¬ 
guan revolution. It argues that, the 
Nicaraguan government is a totalita¬ 
rian one, bu^y exporting re^/olution 
to other central American countries. 
Although the United States govern¬ 
ment has repeatedly charged Nicar¬ 
agua for sending arms to guerrillas in 
El Salvador, no convincing evidence 


of such arms traffic has come to light 
inspite of highly sophisticated US' 1 
surveillance present in central* 
America. 

The United States has charged 
Nicaragua for not conducting a pub¬ 
lic election and used this argument 
to undermine the Nicaraguan lead¬ 
ership. On 4 November 1984, Nicar¬ 
agua conducted their first free elec¬ 
tion in which 85 per cent of the 
people voted to elect the Sandinista 
Front (FSLN) as their governing par¬ 
ty. Backed by 69 per cent of the 
popular vote, the FSLN is deter- - 
mined to carry out, the programmes I 
they initiated after the successful 
revolution. 

As a demonstration of anti- 
Sandinista policies, the US govern¬ 
ment has imposed an economic 
blockade on Nicaragua depriving the 
nation of foreign exchange that is 
needed to implement the develop¬ 
ment programmes. Further, the US 
government with the help of the CIA, 
is financing and supporting a milit¬ 
ary force of 15,000 counter¬ 
revolutionaries. Consisting of a 
majority of ex-Somoza guardsmen, 
these counter-revolutionaries are 
based in Honduras and Costa Rica, 
near the border of Nicaragua. 

Otherwise known as the “contras,” 
these men conduct daily raids in 
Nicaragua destroying property and 
killing innumerable civilians. The 
counter-revolutionaries are inflicting 
maximum damage on the poor peo¬ 
ple, on women and children of Nicar¬ 
agua. The counter-revolutionaries, as 
a matter of tactics, avoid the army 
and the militia; their prime targets 
are newly-built healthcare centres, 
schools, childcare centres and cen¬ 
tres of agricultural production. 

Since the beginning of the CIA- 
financed underground war, 
thousands of civilians including 350 
teachers and 150 health workers 
have been killed; 600 million dollars 
worth of property has been damaged. 
The progress of the revolution in 
terms of healthcare, education and 
land reform has suffered serious set¬ 
backs. 

Today, Nicaragua remains an ex¬ 
ample for all the struggling poor 
nations refusing to surrender to US 
aggression. The people in Nicaragua 
are determined to give their last 
drop of blood to make their dream of 
a free homeland come true. On the 
other hand, the US policy under 
President Reagan seems more and 
more inclined to find a military solu¬ 
tion for the Nicaraguan crisis. If the 
present United States foreign policy 
is continued, another catastrophe' ^ 
like Vietnam might well occuf. ■'i'* 

Guharay, recently In Nhangut , I 
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elping Heroin Addicts 


A priest’s efforts to reduce drug abuse 


F ifty-four-year-old Naresh Thapa 
(not his real name), an official in 
the Nepalese government, is a sad 
man today. His only son, Gulcha, is a 
heroin addict. “It’s a shocking thing. 
I don’t know what to do,” says Thapa. 
“I feel let down.” Thapa blames his 
I son's addiction to the easy availabil¬ 
ity of heroin in Kathmandu. “I think 
he picked up this habit from his 
collegemates,” adds Thapa. “What 
probably began as a joke has now 
become an incurable addiction. The 
boy can’t live without smack (a nick¬ 
name for heroin).” 

Fortunately for Naresh Thapa, his 
son has joined the Social Service 
Centre (SSC), the only institution in 
Nepal where free ‘de-addiction’ faci¬ 
lities are available. Run by a 51-year- 
old Jesuit priest. Father T.E. Gafney, 
the SSC has treated over 250 heroin 
addicts so far. Gafney, an American, 
came to Nepal over two decades ago. 
He started an orphanage for desti¬ 
tute and unwanted children, which 
he still manages. A few years ago, 
Gafney noticed that the number of 
heroin addicts among the youth was 
going up. Since no place for treat¬ 
ment and rehabilitation of heroin 
addicts was available, Gafney de¬ 
cided to start, now called the SSC, 
with a catchy slogan “Entry Into 
Freedom.” 

“In 1978, there were hardly 50 
heroin addicts (undergoing treat¬ 
ment). Today, there are over 5,000,” 
says Gafney. He feels that this 
menace is spreading fast among the 
.Nepalese youth. In less than five 
years, the drug addicts have in¬ 
creased over a 100 times. “I feel as if 
I’m dealing with an open-ended 
bucket. The more I treat drug 
addicts, the more their numbers 
seem to increase.” 

Contrary to popular belief, the 
internationally known Freak Street 
in Kathmandu is not the centre of 
heroin suppliers. Only smalltime 
pushers—usually heroin addicts 
themselves—live there and peddle 
the drug to sustain themselves. Big 
dealers live in the posh colonies in 
the suburbs of Kathmandu. There is 
a rigid hierarchy among the pushers. 
The top drug pushers are well-known 
people, but no one dares to discuss 
4hem in public. 

9 According to informed sources, 
there are two major heroin trails 
leading to Kathmandu. One starts 
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from the “Golden Triangle,” in South 
East Asia. Heroin enters India from 
Burma via Manipur. Traffickers then 
take the contraband to Assam and 
finally, into eastern Nepal. From 
here the drug travels along the East- 
West Highwa.v, and onto Kathmandu. 
“It’s a long trail but quite safe,” says 
a source. “In Manipur, the heroin 
costs around Rs 20,000 a kg. When it 
reaches Kathmandu, the price goes 
up to 2,50,000 Nepalese 

Rupees (140 NRs: 100 Indian 
Rupees.) The other trail runs to 
Kathmandu from Varanasi and Pat¬ 
na. Heroin manufactured in Pakistan 
is sent to Kathmandu by this route. 
Strangely, all the sources in Kath¬ 
mandu agree on one point: The gov¬ 
ernment’s apathy towards curbing 
the hard drug menace. It is believed 
that some powerful politicians and i 
bureaucrats are involved in the 
trade. According to some, the in¬ 
volvement of the palace can’t be 
ruled out. Everyone connected with 
the trade gets his regular kickbacks. 

This is, perhaps, one reason why 
the Nepalese government has not 
signed the U.N. Conventions on drug 
control. “Drug pushers are at the 
back of it. They don’t want Kathman¬ 
du’s connection- to close down. It’s a 
multi-million dollar business,” says 
one well-informed source. There 
could be another reason for not sign¬ 
ing the U.N. Conventions. If Nepal 
signed the Conventions and then 
failed to control the drug traffic, it 
could cause considerable embarrass¬ 
ment to the government. 

Father Gafney says that his treat¬ 
ment of drug-addicts is bringing good 
results. Parents bring their children 
and co-operate in the treatment. I am 
choosy about treating victims. I have 
to be. It costs 25 Nepalese Rupees a 
day for three months on a single 
person,” says Gafney. “I don’t want a 
treated person to relapse into the 
habit.” But hardly 35 per cent of the 
treated victims can shake off the 
drug habit. 

Some politicians are quite annoyed 
with Gafney for raising the drug- 
addiction issue before the public. 
One politician, who vehemently 
opposed Gafney once, was found to 
be payihg his ‘politicaWorkers’ not 
in cash, but in ‘smack’. 

The Nepalese youth were intro¬ 
duced to hard drugs by the hippies 
and junkies who came to Nepal in 
search of marijuana (ganja) in the 
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U s your llncst spokesman at home 
or abroad. Because Gateway moves 
with ease In the best circles. 


Speaking with quiet authority. 
In a dignified and distinctive style 
that’s highly civilised. 
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! Sixties. “At that time, the victim? 
were mostly poor people who came in 
direct contact with the Westerners,” 
said a local dealer. “That class of 
addicts are fairly exhausted now. 
The new addicts belong to the more 
affluent homes.” 

Government officials in Kathman¬ 
du refuse to acknowledge that there 
is a serious hard drug addiction prob¬ 
lem in the kingdom. “It’s a problem 
of the hippies, not ours,” said one. 
Another official was less reticent “I 
am not saying that there are no drug 
addicts in Nepal. There are bound to 
be a few. But much of the hue and cry 
being made about it being extensive 
is incorrect.” Yet another official 
said that until the Nepalese Medical 
Association informs the government 
about the rising drug-addiction 
among the youth, no action can be 
taken. “We already have the Narco¬ 
tic Drug Control Act (NDCA) to pun¬ 
ish the offenders,” says a police 
official. “That’s enough.” 

The government now plans to 
undertake a survey to ascertain the 
nature and scope of drug addiction in 
the country, before taking any dras¬ 
tic measures to control it. No official 
knew when the survey would begin. 
Critics of the government claim that 
the NDCA is openly flouted. Only a 
few small pushers of hard drugs have 
been convicted. “No one dares touch 
the big sharks,” adds a critic. 

Father Gafney estimates that 
around eight per cent of the college 
youth are on hard drugs and their 
number is increasing. “If not stop¬ 
ped, it could destroy the youth in the 
country.” says Gafney. A drug pusher 
says that the number of heroin 
addicts could be around 12,000 
(against 5,000 by Gafney and the 
official Nepalese agency) If true, this 
is indeed quite a big number for a 
small country of 15 million. Britain, 
for example, has only 10,000 addicts 
(198.1 figure). 

A social worker, Surya Thapa says: 
“It’s a strange count!y where no 
politician is worried about the heroin 
monster devouring our young.” 
Surya has helped many a youth to 
join the SSC. Mr Daehae, a universi¬ 
ty teacher says that even girls are 
getting hooked to drugs. He says that 
wide-spread unemployment among 
the educated, coupled with the stag¬ 
nating Nepalese economy is causing 
deep-rooted frustration among the 
youth. “Heroin helps to get rid of 
frustrations caused by blocked 
opportuniti^ and economic di.s- 
tress,” says Daehae. “What begins a^ 
a one-time affair hooks the victim fOH 
good.” 


A, J. Singh, Hathmnndu 
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VARIETY/Science 



iwimming Towards Cancer 

S wimming or bathing in 
polluted water may be 
more dangerous than swal¬ 
lowing it. Toxicologists at 
I the Massachusetts depart¬ 
ment of environmental 
quality engineering, Bos¬ 
ton, USA, say that even if 
it IS all right to drink the 
water, it may not be safe to 
swim in it. 

There are some chemicals, used in industrial processes 
and household cleaners a^d other products, that find 
their way into public water supplies and can damage the 
liver, kidneys or nervous system, thereby causing cancer 
and birth defects. The scientists further conclude that 
for an adult’s daily exposure—drinking roughly half a 
gallon of water and t uing a 15-minute bath— about 
two-thirds of the then ^als absorbed by the body can 
come through the skin. Low concentrations of organic 
solvents are actually more effective in penetrating the 
skin than high concentrations. Water safety regulators 
should keep the skin’s permeability in mind when 
determining the danger of water supply. Although the 
gut IS designed to allow chemicals to pass into the body, 
and the skin is designed to keep things out, a swimmer 
comes in contact with a good deal more water tfian a 
person can drink. 

Wanted: More Sunlight 

D o you want to couiitei 
depiession, iiiirease 
alertness, inhibit sleepi 
ness and pcihap"- stimu¬ 
late leiiroduttion ^ Then, 
get yourself exposed to a 
lot of sunlight. A recent 
confeience on the biolo¬ 
gical and medical effects 
of light held at New York 
revealed that sunlight was used to treat seasonal and 
other types of depression, jet lag and even a toim ot 
leukaemia. 

Sunlight has a wide range of uses. Problems of 
vitamin-D deficiency and consequent bone loss are 
partly due to lack of exposure to sunlight. In the winter 
months, such problems may affect millions of working 
people who leave home before dawn and return after 
dusk. Research has outlined such future possibilities as 
light therapy to treat auto-immune system diseases, 
countering rejection of transplanted organs, targeting 
drug attacks on cancers as well as using drugs to 
simulate the effect of natural light on moods and body 
rhythms. 

Even ultraviolet light, the shorter, invisible 
wavelengths in sunlight, has proved useful in the 
reproduction of vitamin D in the skin. People suffering 
from psoriasis, a skin disease in which red scaly pimples 
and patches appear, can improve their conthtion if 
exposed to a combination of ultraviolet light and a drug 
called psoralens. Such a combination has also been 
jUound to be effective in treating a rare form of 
'leukaemia, a disease in which there is a great increase 
<in some forms a decrease) of white corpuscles in the 
blood. 



A New Gene Amplifier 

B ritish scientists have 
found a way of making 
new antibiotics and of 
making existing antibio¬ 
tics more cheaply in larger 
quantities. The credit for 
the discovery goes to Dr 
John Cullum of the Uni- 
vet sity of Manchester In¬ 
stitute of Science and 
Technology, England, who has produced a gene ampli¬ 
fier. It IS a natural mechanism for copying genes many 
times over. Dr Cullum isolated a gene amplifier from a 
streptomycete (strep), one of the thread-like soil-living 
bacteria which are grown in culture to make most 
commercial antibiotics. Stuffing streps with hundreds of 
copies of antibiotic genes will, hopefully, boost produc¬ 
tivity and bring down cost of the products. 
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A Positive Sign 

T he human body is not 
able to use the iron in 
eggs, although eggs have 
long been recognised as a 
good dietary source of 
iron. Researchers at the 
university of Missouri- 
Columbia, Missouri, USA, 
say that this is because the 
irorf, most of which is 
found in the egg yolk, is tightly bound to a protein called 
phosvitm, which prevents it from being absorbed by the 
I human digestive tract. This has turned out to be a 
positive sign, for by slowing iron absorption, eggs permit 
I better use by the human body of several trace minerals. 

I - 

I Beware of Vitamin A 

P regnant women are advised not to take large doses of 
vitamin A, since this could lead to the birth of a 
deformed child According to Dr Edward Lammer of the 
US Centies for Disease Control, Toronto, Canada, a 
woman who gives birth after taking doses of vitamin A, 
has about a 20 per cent chance of delivering a mal- 
toiined child. Moreover, there is also preliminary evi¬ 
dence that infants exposed to large doses of vitamin A 
befote birth are being born with malformations. 

A Cure for Baldness 

R esearchers at the Uni- 
veisity of Dundee, 
Scotland, have come out 
with a discovery that could 
cure baldness. In an ex¬ 
periment on rats, they 
found that certain types of 
cells in the skin of adult 
rats play a crucial role in 
stimulating the follicle 
cells from which hairs grow. When these cells, called 
papillae, are implanted into the base of a follicle that 
would otherwise not produce a hair, the follicle becomes 
productive. Pfa&w sw 
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VARIETY/ Khaas Baat 


H as success finally gone 
to Ami Kdpoor’i, 
head’’ The humble smiling 
actor who tame up the 
hard way is todav airogant 
and pompous After he 
was signed up toi Karma 
and Melt Jung he refused 
to turn up for the other 
films he had signed ear 
her, forcing the producers 
to go begging after him 
Sawan Kumar who 
directed him in Laila says. 



Anil Kapoor: arrogant 

"If that boy continues the 
way he is going, he will 
fall. It IS high time he 
controlled himself We 
should not lose a good 
actor because of bad be¬ 
haviour ” Is AniJ ‘super 
ego' Kapoot listening > 


T he most prominent 
among the faded stars 
roaming around tinsel- 
town is ZeenatAman, who 
sui vives just by thinking 
ot hei past No wonder 
that she is seen most of the 
time with Mazhar Khan, 
another actor who had a 
good past and has nothing 
to look forward to. Both of 
them no doubt have a lot 
of stories to tell each 
other, most of them begin- 
fc ning with, “Once upon a 
I time I acted in a movie 
^ called Shaan, ” and “Once 
r upon a time, not very long 
agj, they 'iscd to ask me to 
-'how a little more.. ' If 
Mazhdi Khar, who is mar- 
“’d to Dn’jp Kumar's 
niccc, IS the man in her 
life now, what about Frank 
JVorino* Or was he very 
frank about it and tell her 
a firm ‘No’? 

R emember the shy, 
modest, clinging-to- 
the-mother type of girl 
from an orthodox south In¬ 
dian family who came to 
Bombay? Those who saw 
her in her first film, will 
hai dly recognise Meenak¬ 
shi Sheshadn now for she 
is neither modest, nor shy. 
The Kanjeevaram sarees 
have given way to skin- 
huggmg jeans, leg¬ 
showing short skirts and 
\ cry low cut tops. It is dif¬ 


Zeenat Atnan with Frank Norino: living In the past 




Meenakshi Sbeshadii: the new sex-symbol? 


ficult to find her at home, 
for she is often away at 
late-night parties. In the 
forthcoming film 
Hoshiyaar Meenakshi 
Sheshadri shows a lot of 
her shapely body. If Sri 
Den can^ why can’t 
Meenakshi ? 

T he actress who is be¬ 
lieved to have set off 
the sex-wave m 
Malayalam tpovies, 
Seema, is now sober with 
success Her first film Her 
Nights which created rip¬ 
ples because of the scene 
showing Seema wearing 
only a smrt, was also a 
landmark in Malayalam 
cinema. Seldom has a film 
captured the life of a 
prostitute with such sensi¬ 
tivity. Seema later mar¬ 
ried the director of that 
him 1. V. Sasi. “Whatever 
role I played I put my 
heart and soul into it," 
Seema reminisces. Nowa¬ 
days Seema mostly plays 
the mother or elder sister. 

M alayalam films have 
crossed the borders 
and reached the Vatican. 
None other than Pope 
John Paul 11 will be shown 
blessing BabyShalini, the 
sweet little who has 


now become a household 
name in the state, in Mini¬ 
mal Vaacanil which has 
been shot mostly in Rome 
and Germany. The film is 
about a nurse from Kerala 






i 


Lenin Ralsndrani promising 

T he up and coming 
director Lenin Najen- 
efranwho directed Venal, 
Chillu, and Prem Nazirine i 

KanmaniUa is on to his i 

first political film on one 
of the early communist 
struggles that took place r 
in the state. The film titled ” ’ll 
MeenemaasathWe Suryan ^ 
is being shot in some vil¬ 
lages in north Kerala. 
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VARIETY 


^Thi8 India 



SRINAGAR A ncwl> mdiiicd k-oujde 
Ldused over an houi s delay iii die 
departure of a Srinagai bound Airbus 
from Delhi’s Palam airport on 28 
November Moments befoie the plane 
was to take off, the passenget count 
showed two heads less than those 
provided with boarding cards The 
passengers spent an anxious time in 
side the aircraft while the liid’an Air 
lines officials went through the secu 
ity drill of identifying ec'th "r t 
them lust ivhen the drill tv,. ,ica’ 
Lompletion, an airline otiicial lusli d 
in announcing that the missing passen 
gers had been traced a Delhi couple 
who had fallen asleep in the depait 
ure lounge —The Hindustan limei, 
Man)u Bala, New Delhi) 


village folk, a woman became “posses 
sed” by a goddess and, in a state of 
trance, declared that the site had been 
the venue of the temple of Maiiamman 
in the olden days and that idols would 
be found if the giound was dug up 
Digging commenced on 23 November 
and lo' a stone Naga statue was disco 
vered at a depth of six tcet—The 
Indian £\piess (V A Siiiamloo 
Madras) 


AMRAVAII The posts and telegraphs 
depaumi ..t let loo*-^ \ct anothci how 
ler when it wished a six year old girl 
“a happv and prosperous wedded life’ 
recently fhe telegiam was signed by 
the girl s father A dazed Pratiksha 
Thombre on leieising the wiie, at 
fust thought that somebody had play 
ed a prank but when her father, Mi 
Shaiad Ihi mbre, retu.nod tr) \m! ” '' 
ti he rnnfirmed that lu h»d nt a = 
ceded undci ph'c c n 23 an Nuf 
pul 111 appiecidtion of I r, *iK^ha . s a. 
ccss in the bxaniiiidtion It mov be 
mentioned that phrase no 23 wishes a 
pel son success, white phrase no 17 is 
meant "exclusively” tor newly mar 
1 led couples But through then not so 
I are mad vei fence, the P & T depait 
menr committed the faux pas —The 
Ndfipui hints (Ravindia Kumai lais 
vsal Wadki) , 


(flANDIGARH Tn -'cl Dairy 

Re 3caich Inititu e ai K i*ic! has found 
a simple and etfectisc way to »ncieasc 
milk production in the countiy Spiav 
the buffaloes with water betoie milk 
mg and the milk yield goes up On the 
basis of leseaich tiials NDRI has 
concluded that il the butfale ar 


BOMBAY Rats get -i fi d- t * 
Indian Airlines A Re-e-’ Enk o/f’ 
:ial Mr K S Rao who fle>z to Bombay 
rioni hydciabdd on I Dtctmbc by a 
Boeing 737, was puzzled to nr.a on 
andtng that a hole had been made in 
he cloth bag that he had kept in (he 
Jin above his seat One of the two 
aananas in it had been nibbled —The 
Times of /ndia( Prahlad Ghosh, Cal 
:utta) 

*OLUR A five foot cobra wriggling 
ibout on the ground near a mosque at 
'hettupattu near Polur has led to the 
lohce and revenue authorities making 
I bee-hne to the spot, arranging ban 
iobust and commencing digging op- 
irations to find out if there are idols or 
emnants of a temple underneath It 
ill happened this way Some distance 
rom the mosque, recently, the villa 
;ers spotted the cobra playing about 
The cobra would not leave the place 
}n 22 November, according to the 


sprayed v’th'/an r twice hef '•c’••ilk 
mg during the sunnif-i -c'-r’' tlT^ 
milk Yield met eases by aho i" 0 7S litre 
per cow on an average If ell fhe IS 
IdKli bulfdiots in the milking stage in 
Punjab ait managed as per tlie NDRI’s 
suggestion the daily milk yield would 
increase by more than 11 lakh litres 
In Hatvana, whete neaily eight lakh 
buffaloes out of a total of 34 lakhs are 
in the milking stage, ihe increase in 
milk production would be about six 
lakh litres ey ei y day - Indian Express 
(B K Salwan, 99 APO; 


DURG 'Dalit Girgit Republican Bhar 
atiya Janata Congiess Rangarang 
Manch ” That is the name of the party 
writtej^ by a candidate who filed his 
nomination papers fc^ the Durg Lok 
Sabha consUtuency wd has asked for 
the symbol ok“Girgit” (chameleon), an 
owl or fox Gi^it IS the Hindi word for 
chameleon —The Nagpur Times (S 
Farah Deeba Abidi, Amravati) 


Without Cowwient 

You cannot inject thiee hours of 
entertainment into 24 hours of 
politics—H N Bahuguna, on Ami- 
tabh Bdchchaii contesting against 
him, in Piohe India 

Ihev hit me on the right side 
thinking I was a rightist—A B. 
Vajpayee after the attack on him 
in Mehsam distiict, quoted in 
Indian Ex’ ress 

India is .<ot ihe Hire "It There 
i. an liiaid cast of I acst of 
Hary m a and sou. >l Dltar 
Piadc 'i wheie Chai Singh is 
not oiiiy an unknowi > !>uie but is 
dismissed as an r i.rantist— 
M V Kamaih in />- an Express 
maga/ine 

Pi cl hlv M’ (Rdjiv) I ardhi do^s 
noi k'.ow what the Paici ‘..i. flag 
It s like He mistook thi tiaj.'" 
on top of mas lids as Pakistani 
flags—I aiooq Abdullah, on Rajiv 
Gandhi's chaige that Pakistani 
flags weie seen in Siinagar aftei 
the opposition conclave, quoted 
III The Telegraph 

I am an ind and siculai I am 
not .I Mot 'im—A B A Ghani 
Kl’ '' ht M i‘stiMng that 
lu V I if h' c dt (.led 

on \lu Cl'S a! i I )itd m 

[Ik St.uc nan 

Ht(KK I avinan) IS not tunny ill 
tliL time' He has his sliaie of fuui 
ids loo' —Kar I- Laxman on 
jr hi band R Is Laxman in 



Mv concept of love has undeigone 
a change I am no l.mgei tlit 
romanticist I ontc was—Shahana 
Azmi in The Hindustan Times 
Weekly 
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VARIETY/Sundayweek 


BEGINNING 23 DECEMBER BY AMRITLAL 



ARIES (15 AprtI—14 May) 

Domestic problems w II 
bother you and will affect 
youi professional work thus 
iiicuirinq the wiath of your 
superiors But this is only a passing phase 
Souial engagements will keep you occj 
pied and you will have to spend a lot of 
money Regarding youi health 

those of you who have been sh jw ng -.igns 
of physical weakness will improve 
Good dales 25 2b ind 2/ 

Lucky numbers I 2 and 1 
Favourable direction South east 


LEO (15 August—14 Septem- 

Businessmen should be 
(Us51 very careiul wilh their invest 
^ meiiis For those employed 
m pr vale concerns there is a 
ihanie of gomg abroad On the domestic 
fioni all d sputes will be amicably resolved 
Fowaiis the end of the week there will be 
a pie ant suiprise Avoid speculation and 
ginbing A favounhie week tor 
lommci 

Good dates 24 26 and 28 
Lucky numbers 4 5 and 7 
Favourable direction East 


SAGIHARIUS (15 Oecembor— 
14 January) The planets are 
not favourable to you On the 
professional front however 
things will brighten up this 
week Those hoping for a promotion for a 
long time will get it But be careful in 
dealing wth your superiors or those in 
authority You are advised to guard against 
deception Your family life will be peaceful 
A favourable week for romance 
Good dates 24 25 and 2B 
Lucky numbers 4 / and 8 
Favourable direction West 



TAURUS (15 May—14 June) 

Foi those unemployed 
chances of getting a | 0 b are 
bright A tavounbic week for 
nntnmonnl negotiations A 
foreign travel s liki ly Do not bo ntiad of 
relying on your business partneis btu 
dents will be rewarded foi doing well m 
their extra luriiiinar ai tivities file week 
end will be heel c thme will be a good 
number of ptrios Ic aitend to 
Good dates 23 24 and 26 
Lucky numbers 5 6 and 7 
Favourable direction North 



VIRGO (15 September—14 
October) A change of resi 
dence is likely Profession 
als the last two days of the 
week will be very favourable 
for your advamement But the health of 
your wife may cause anxiety Years of 
( ourtship will end n marriage A word of 



ctulion businessmen sfiould not start new 
ventures Avoid arguments with your col 
leagues 

Good dates 27 28 and 29 
Lucky numbers 2 6 and 8 
Favourable dtrection South 



CAPRICORN (15 January—14 
February) Financially this is 
not a good week tor you 
Students you will be sue 
cessful in your examinations 
Further you may also secure scholarships 
to pursue higher studir s abroad Business 
men new opportunities open up before 
you go ahead with fresh investments 
Professionals you are adv sed to maintain 
good relations with your seniors 
Good dates 24 27 and 2R 
Lucky numbers 2 3 and 4 
Favourable direction Last 



GEMtNI (15 June—14 July) A 

new longstanding friendship 
will be made especially if 
you lie an art st You may 
tiave to lace professional 
problems A letter from a d slant relat ve or 
long-lost Irend will fake you by suiprse 
For those m love this is an unlucky week 
A journey which you fiave been looking 
forward to will have to be postponed 
Businessmen this is the right lime to start 
a new venture 
Good dates 2b 26 and 28 
Lucky numbers 4 5 and 6 
Favourable direction West 


LIBRA (15 October—14 
November) Those who are in 
love should not postpone 
matrimon al plans You will 
get a lot of money either m 
business deals or thiough gifts A protect 
that you have been working on for a long 
lime will be Iruilful Students will make new 
friends but do not expect such rela 
lionshipb to last Letters will bring good 
lid nys Children will do well in their stu 
dies 

Good dates 23 25 and 27 
Lucky numbers 3 5 and 9 
Favourable direction North east 


AQUARIUS (15 February—14 
March) This is a very favoui 
able week for you Financial 
ly this IS a lucky phase and 
there are chances that you 
might even win a lottery For those in 
service promotions are in the offing 
Friends will contribute to your happiness 
you are therefore advised to consult then) 
and listen to their advice Your health 
needs watching Letters will bring good 
tidings 

Good dates 23 24 and 25 
Lucky numbers 5 6 and 8 
Favourabie direction South 




CANCER (15 Juiy—14 August) 

Businessmen should go in 
for new investments I here 
might be heavy expenses lor 
those in service as a close 
relative will fall ill An elderly member ol the 
family will misunderstand you and this 
could lead to tension at home Since this is 
not a good week financially avoid specula 
tion 

Gobd dates 26 27 and 29 
Lucky numbers 2 3 and 6 
Favoufable dtrection South-west 


SCORPIO (IS November—14 
December) A favourable week 
for those in love Business 
men will have serious differ¬ 
ences of opinion with their 
partners Executives may face problems in 
office Be careful about the real estate you 
own Housewives will acquire new clothes 
and ornaments this week You may even 
w n a lottery 

Good dates 25 27 and 29 
Lucky numbers 1 5 and 6 
Favourabie direction North 




PISCES (IS Marcti-14 April) 

This IS a favourable week for 
travel Students will be suc¬ 
cessful in their examinations 
A word of caution do not 
take any unnecessary risks by indulging m 
speculative ventures Curb your extrava 
gani tendencies Friends and relatives wiH 
be particularly helpful The week-end will 
see you busy with social engagements 
Good dates. 23 27 and 29 
Lucky numbers. 1, 2 and 9 
Favourable direction: North-west 


For tliose bom on the|24tti, 26th or 2701 ol any month: | 

!' 

You are resourceful energetic and enterprising Moreover, you are adjusting and do not waste time in unnecessary discussions 
You are also a patient listener you do not impose your views on others You have a taste tor music and the fine arts Some of ypu will 
make good doctors and successful executives But you are very extravagant such a tendency may put you in bankruptcy Most of 

you are good speakers and will do well it you |Oin politics 
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VARIETY 




Chess 


The Phillipt and Draw tournament aaw 
world champion Anatoly Karpov giving 
notice to hie challenger of the maaaure of 
the task facing him 

His game against Korchnoi for example 
must rank as one of the best of his 
hundred or so encounters with his old 
rival 




White A Karpov Black V Korchnoi 
GrunfeJd Defence London 1B84 
1 N-KB3 

Clearly saving 1 P-K4 for Kasparov 


3M-B3 
5B-N5 
7NxN 
9P-K3 
t1 B-K2 


M-KB3 

P-04 

N-KS 

P-X3 

IM) 

ItMU 


2PI-84 P-KN3 
4P-Q4 B-N2 
a PxP NxB 
8N-B3 PxP 
10 P-QN4 B-K3 
12 0-0 P-KB4 


The plan Korchnoi has always used in 
these positions In the past the advance of 
th'> kingside pawns has served him well 


13R-K1I 

Subtly played The advance P-B5 will 
now always leave the black BK3 in the air 
eg 13 P-B6 14 PxP RxP 15 B-Rei 
13 P-KN4 14IM1B1 K-fll ' 

1SB-Q3 P-B3 16P-NS P-N6 


Korchnoi (Btoch) 



Karpov (Whita) to mova 

17N-Q2 P-84 

Hereabouts it appears to the naked eye 
that Black has done everything right, but 
as Karpov demonstrates the Impression 
only flatters to deceive 
laPxP NxP iaN-N3 NxN 
A difficult choice After 19 . NxB 20 QxN 
the prospect of white knights on Q4 and 
KB4 IS not one even a pair of bishopa can 
pretend to cope with 


20PxN 8-81 

Again 20 P-BS or QS would leave the 
BK3 in the air 

21N-K2 Rxfl 22axR O-Nf 
23 N-84 8-N1 24IMM IMM 

25 8^1 

The exchange of one bishop spells 
eventual doom for the other. 

2S. . R-B1 2aO-N1 PxP 

27 RxP 0-84 28 (MCI! 

Maintaining the harmony of his forces ff 

28 BxB 29 PxB QxBP M R-K8-f RxR 31 
QxR-i' Q-N1 32 0-071 Black is psraly^ 
and will gradually lose all his pawns 

28 8-QS 29 R-K2 BxB 

30 PxB R-KN1 

Desperation Again 30 OxBP 31 R-KS-f 
IS too strong 

31 Q-QB1 lUlBI 32 0-82 B-N2 

33 0-03 O-QS 34 OxBP QxBP 
3SR.K7 R^1 38K-N2 0-N8 

37 QxP B-KNI DIAGRAM 

38 N-N8-I- Resigns 

He IS mated after 38 PxN 39 0-R4+ 


MICHAEL STEAN 


It IS always slightly annoying when 
opponents play in an inferior contract and 
make it because of inferior defence Here 
South finished in Four Hearts Four Spades 
IS better, but this certainly fails after a 
diamond lead from East 


Dealer North Game all 
8 0862 
MAKS 

♦ 97 

♦ AKO J 


♦ K 10 9 7 
M84 2 

♦ AQ63 

♦ 10 6 


N 

W E 
S 


♦ J 

M97 B 

♦ K 1084 

♦ 98S42 


♦ AS43 
MQ J 10 6 

♦ J52 

♦ 73 


North opened One Club, South bid One 


QUESTIONS 

1 What IS the study of earthquakes 

called’ 

2 In the human body where are the 
Wormian bones located’ 

3 Which heavyweight boxing cham¬ 
pion has defended his title the maximum 
number of times? 

4 Where in India, is the Central Bee 
Research Institute (CBI)’ 

5 The capital of which AIncan country 
J named after an American President’ 
76 For what IS the Ashok Chakra 
iwarded’ 

7 Name the fastest aircraft in use 
today 


Bridcje 



Heart and North One Spade When South 
raised to Two Spades North should have 
bid Three Hearte, but he leapt to Four 
Hearts, which everyone passed 
West lad a trump and South drew three 
rounds He then took four rounds of clubs 
discarding two diamonds, and playec 
a spade to the ace, arriving at this 
position 


Quiz 

a In Greek mythology, who is the god 
of the oceans’ 

9 Which musical instrument does 
Ustad All Akbar Khan play’ 

10 The RupiahiS the currency of which 
I Asian country’ 

I 11 What IS called the lamp of heaven’ 
' 12 For which sport IS the America s Cup 
' awarded? 

13 WhaMs the loop on a toll that keeps 
the end ^fw belt m plara after it has 
passed through the bucMe called’ 


jedeeii v ei 

euiJMOEA 21 

UOOIU 0L|1 u 


♦ K 10 9 

M- 

♦ AQ 

♦ - 


♦ Q86 

M- 

♦ 97 

♦ - 

N 

W 

S 

♦ 543 

MJ 

♦ J 

♦ - 


t- 

♦ K1Q84 

♦ 9 


South led a second spade. West played 
the 10, and after some thought the 
declerer took the wrong view, playing low 
from dummy Sitting East, I played tne 10 
of diamonds with meaning look, but why 
bother? Instead of leading the queen of 
diamonds and letting me overtake, partner 
busily played ace and another 


fERENCE REESE 


eisauopui oi 
poies aqj. 6 
ucptasod 8 
(pjiqiioeie aqi se 
uwoun os|B) II us paaqsiooT am i 
Auiaua aqi 

JO aoBj aqi ui ueqi jegio AiiueiiaS joj g 

aojuoyy luapisaju J9U8 peuieu 
SI ‘eiAOJUoyy leiideo aqj. eueqn g 

euoou k 
seujii S2 sinoi aop g 
luniuBiO eqi 

UI sauoq leinbajji neius aie Aem Z 

A6o|ouisias L 

suiMsm 


WNMy ti-ia Daunmr )as4 
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TEASERS ' 


BY SHAMLL |ibl>M AND CHAMI AK BASb 


Personality Pius 


xX ' '' 

X- ^ '^y 


I Fht Ddint (>l d tdiiuiiis peiMiii can bt sptlt oui in tht 
nia^o above b\ piotttcJiiin ttom ihe start and iiiovnif, on 
to ai»\ adiatent lotieis without bdi.ktia(.kinf> Ihe tlucs 
given below niav help 

1 He was an obstuie official in a Swiss patents office 

2 He was one of those fortunate Jews who managed to 
escape persecution bv emigiating duiing his countiy’s 
darkest and most tiagic phase 

1 He challenged Newton’s system of physics and reyolu 
tionised man's concept of the natiiie of time and energy 
4 He was born in Germanv during the Nazi eta 
“? He won ti cognition atnoiig his contempoi uiy scien 
lists foi his inoluiioiiaiv papti in ISOs His ideas wcit 
used with dt xaMat ng itsuli-. in tiu c.cation ol itic ui <iu 
bomb 111 V\ Olid VV i. il 
Cue voiiisclt points accoiditig lo the chiil 
W ithout aiiv clue (Within a minute) -JU 

Without an\ clue (longei than a minute) 26 29 

With litst clue 21-25 

With second clue 16 20 

With thud clut 11 115 

With loui ih clue 6- 10 

With liiih due 1 S 


Blockbuster 



A,A,C,D,fiKJLjO,R,Y 


I ill in the ten lettcis given below into the squares of 
the blank pviamid so that these foim eight foui lettei 
winds uading dowiiwaids 


Witsharpener 


Antu, Btena and Cathy went foi a holiday together to 
London Iheir tiiends at school were all enyious and 
w.iiting toi news, when they retuined Anju told them, 
V\i went up the London lowei, but didn’t yisit the Tate 
(•alltiv We also saw a play” 

Beerici said We did go up the London lower, and also 
visited the Tate (jallery But we didn’t see a play or visit 
Madame T ussaud s ’ 

Latin (piippcd “We didn’t go to the London Tower, 
but visited tlic laic Calkiy ' 

Anuiiiiiif, that each lolct one he wheie did Anju 
Bc( i.a iiiO Cdthv go'* ' 


Figure it Out 






Apau li ill the tact that the names of all these thrt e 
biidi ticgiu w,th t-" what else do they h<i\e 111 eoinnion’’ 


Blankagrams 


What would vuu uiideistand by 
As lilt »— , if vou tilled in the blanks coiieeetly’ 

A stitch 111 tiirt ,a,os nine’ it says Now look at the 
sayings given beiow wheie the key woids have been 
icpiaced bv the initial letteis Can you decipher them”’ 
B ol a 1- h 1 
C K ihi C 
D C Y C B 1 ate H 
1 M C S the B 
S IS t, 

I B C 
1' W P F 
L B Y L 


Really? 

Do vou know why your teeth chatter when vou are cold 
or afraid^ Fright 01 extreme cold make your muscles 
tense, which can no longer eontiol your jaws in the 
normal yway The jaws move involuntarily, and teeth 
chatte»‘^This is moie common am»ng little children, see 
theiif teeth chatter when they come out of water 
^■,'ihe same tension in the diaphragm muscles can make'i v 
vou sick with flight, or give you a stomach ache Next p 
time, if vou have a tummy ache before an exam, you I 
know why' j 


SUNMV ti Oecoirtxii \ 
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TbASL-RS 


IVlind Bender 


w 

IX 

V VII 

VI 

1 

III 

IX IV 

1 

IX 

VII 

VI V 

III 

IV 

III 

II VII 

II 



Quick Think 


South fuLinu houses sell at a preiniuin iii I alcutta An 
•iithiteit was <iske<l lo desiKn » ifslaiiuulai house with a 
niiiilou III tsuh Willi tacinu soulli' How did he do it.^ 


4Vli8sing Link 

7 Find the missing numbers; 

i) 6, 18, 15, 45, 42? 

ii) 2S, 20. 16, 13, ? 


Solutions to last week’s Teasers: 

Mfitsharpener: The number of sisters must be a multiple 
of 2 and 3, or the number of sisters can be 6, 12 or 18. 
Therefore, the corresponding number of brothers will be 
3,6 or 9. So, including Ram, the total number of children 
will be 10, 19 or 28. Since the number lies between 10 
and 20, Ram was one of 19 children; he had 12 sisters 
and 6 brothers. 

Think Again: 

Some more ideas; 

I dictate every afternoon. 

Imam doesn’t eat apples. 

If David ever appears! 

Ila dances exceedingly attractively. 

India, Denmark, Ethiopia agree. ♦ 

Shape Sleuth 


This squdie ot Roinau numerals touiaius u ,.:uss, as 
shown, so that the total of numbers in this cross is 28. 
Can you find the numbers? 






Cut along the dotted lines and join the three pieces 
together. 


Code Breaker: 

w 

TELEVISION QUIZ 


.Wind Bender: 
Kingfisher, Monkey. 


Personality Plus: 
Guglielmo Marconi. 


Cryptocross: 


n in Vil |7 £• 

einiH:! i^Tinriiiaiii il) 

B K1 E i«T 

B B t? C 

n ii K ai iR_ 

iwifiirii 

^ jp ji’l 

giiiiTine MUKKr 
m ii: i.i m 

nwfnnHniirifiniTriTiiioroi 

mHnrjnnnmnwnnnKl 

HiiHfnjwiiniiTiMnnnfai 






















Science 


A Classical Mystery 

E very 27 vt«iis it happens Some i going on 
mysterious ohjecl tomes between in tei ms 


ifamysterious object tomes between 
the supei giant star Lpsiio/j Auafide 
and the eaith You tan t see it- the 
tnvtsible body leaves no tiate ot 
Itself —but you know its out theie 
because the star’s brightness slowly 
dtms The eclipse of tpsilon au 
rigae—a stai ZW times biggei than 
the sun and '>0,000 times as bright— 
IS one of the classical mysteries of 
modern astionomy Among the 
longest ot the known eclipses, lasting 
neaily two years and otcuriing only 
eveiy 27 1 it has bedevilled asiio 
nomers thioughout the 20th ceiiturv 
Is the slat’s dark companion a swarm 
of meteorites, gas clouds, a hot stai 
in a cold shell, a planet foiming disc, 
or a black hole’ 

At vatying times sinte the echps 
tng pattern was first recognised in 
1903, scientists have speculated ab 
out all of these Today the most likely 
possibility appears to be a develop 
ing planetary system Epsilon Au 
rigae is again in eclipse, expected to 
return to full brightness in May 198^ 
“I think chances aie better than ever 
this time that we will discover what’s 


going on We have all the advantages 
in teims of new technology And it’s 
oui last chante to tltai up this 
mystery before thettnuiiy ends The 
tKxt eclipse won’t stait until 2009 
A 1> ,” observes Di Robcit h Stencel 
c)l the astrophysics division of the 
National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (NASA) He is a coor 
dinator of the woildwide eclipse 
monitoiing campaign 

What scientists know so fat i,s that 
this eclipse ot a bmaty star system is 
like no othei Usually thtie are two 
stars that simply move in front ot 
each othei This eclipsing body 
seems to be a very cool, spinning, 
dense disc of gas and dust that is 
extremely large, taking almost two 
years to moye past the star During 
the more than a year that it is 
completely across the star—blocking 
out about half its surface area—it 
cuts the star’s brightness by half The 
blinking oi,^ dimming '"^s first 
noticed by a uermat^ airbteur astro 
nomer in 182\ althovsh the ptecise 
27 ycat patteih watr not recognised 
until early this cetituiy the 1982 84 
eclipse IS the seventh known 


At least 5‘> piofessional and 
amateui astionomers in about a 
do/cii countiies have telescopes 
pointed towaid Fpsilon Auiigae to 
tiy to detect its secret companion 
Besides groundb.ised instruments 
taking photometric spectroscopic, 
polariinctric, and intiaied measure 
ments satellites also are malting 
ultrayiolet and infrared observa¬ 
tions “It has to be a piotoplanetary 
system I don’t know how it could be 
anything else," says astronomer 
lames C Kemp of the university of 
Oiegon, who bases his statement on 
preliminary results ot his monitoring 
At this point, his studies indicate 
that the disc is about 100 million 
miles thick, with a billion mile dia 
meter However, preliminary in 
frared measuiements by Dana E 
Backman of the university of Hawaii 
show the disc to be somewhat thick 
er The infraied studies, which can 
probe legions that appear transpa 
rent ih ordinary visible light, may 
hold the key “With infrared we hope 
to see througjj to what’s going on in 
the centre, whether there’s a hot 
centre, a cold centre, or none at all,’\ 
says Stencel 

toy AtehMbaeh, NMihnal Geographic Newt 
Sorvho 
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The Importance 
of“B” 

W hy IS Raj Narain 
opposing Charan 
Singhi at Baghpat ? The 
grapevine has it that when 
Raj Narain was negotiat¬ 
ing a seat adjustment with 
the DMKP supremo, he 
wanted either Ghazipur in 
east UP or Ghaztabad in 
west UP as his astrologer 
had advised him that any 
place’s name which started 
with “G” was lucky for 
him. When the Chaudhary 
refused to adjust, Raj Na¬ 
rain said that he was pre¬ 
pared to settle for a place 
name starting with “B”: 
either Benares (Varanasi) 
or Baghpat. The day Raj 


A Friend in 
Need? 



Sonia Gandhi 


W here did the relatives 
of the Prime.Minis¬ 
ter’s wife, Sonia Gandhi, 
stay when they came to 
Delhi to attend the funeral 
of Mrs Indira Gandhi? No, 
posh hotels were not used 
as the residence of these 


Condolence Not 
Condoned 

R ed tape in the 
bureaucracy can play 
strange games sometimes. 
In the Air India reserva¬ 
tion office at Himalaya 
Building in Delhi, the staff 
who gathered in the cen¬ 
tral hall of the office after 


Narain announced his can¬ 
didature against the 
Chaudhary, a feeler had 
gone to him, suggesting 
that he prefer Benares and 
that the DMKP was in a 
mood to relent. But Raj 
Narain stuck to Baghpat. 
So, the Chaudhary tried to 
shift to Sonepat in 


Italians from Turin. In¬ 
stead, the Friends Colony 
house of Ottavio Quattar- 
ochi, resident representa¬ 
tive of Snam Progetti, was 
honoured by the VIP visi¬ 
tors. Snam Progetti haf^ 
been in the news in India 
since 1980, when it bagged 
the consultancy contract 
for the Thal-Vaishet ferti¬ 
liser plant, against heavy 
odds. Since then, Snam of 
Italy has not looked back 
and in the last two years, 
“friend” Quattarochi has 
been around whenever In¬ 
dia has needed consultan¬ 
cy in this field. Along with 
Haldor Topsoe, a Danish 
firm which is an associate 
of Snam, Ottavio Quattar¬ 
ochi has bagged most con¬ 
sultancy bids for the gas- 
based fertiliser plants. Did 
anyone say that a friend in 
need is a friend indeed? 
The contract deeds do tes¬ 
tify that. 


hearing of Mrs Gandhi’s 
death, have been accused 
of causing partial work 
stoppage and thereby 
going on “strike.” The 
office is located across tlis 
road from The Hwdustar 
Times, Wlien at 1.30 pm o^ 
31 October, the spotnewt 
announced the sad nei4s, 
the Air India staff stopped 


Haryana. But there his age 
literally failed him. He for¬ 
got to mention his age cor¬ 
rectly and the returning 
officer, not finding the 
papers in order, re¬ 
jected them. Had the 
Chaudhary settled for a 
“G,” he could have been 
safer at “B.” 


Buy Italian 

T he latest Italian firm to 
enter the fray in India 
is Ansaldo, which has now 
bagged the orders for two •' 
boilers at Farakka. Till* 
now, under World Bank 
financing, the project was 
being handled by the 
Bharat Heavy Electricals 
Ltd (BHEL). BHEL, which 
has won global tenders 
under World Bank scru¬ 
tiny, has suddenly been 
asked to look the other 
way while the Italians take 
their pound of flesh. One 
expected self-sufficiency 
meant encouraging pro¬ 
ducers in the home mar¬ 
ket. But can people be 
blamed if a has a 
home away from home, in 
Italy? The Ansaldo bid, in¬ 
cidentally, has been done 
after rejecting World 
Bank funds; Italian credit 
was preferred instead. 


work and after some time 
a condolence meeting was 
held by the Employees’ 
Guild. The management, 
which haMo stick to the 
govemmAUt’s timings ab¬ 
out thy* announcement of 
, th«%<^'ath (which the radio 
out only at 6 pm), has 
sent chargesheets to all 
the employees. 


Apolitical 

link? 

V kyudoot, the third- 
level airline, which 
was launched with much 
fanfare two years ago, has 
hardly proved to be worth 
its name. A skeleton ser¬ 
vice has been provided by 
this airline since its incep¬ 
tion. One drawback which 
was used to explain the 
poor show was that small 
aircaft for the airline, 
which could land in 
obscure places, was not 
available. After much de¬ 
lay (with Its inevitable 
omissions and commis¬ 
sions) the West German- 
made Dornier was 
selected. This aircraft was 
to have made its maiden 
flight in the service of 
Vayudoot on 5 December. 

But the great event was 
postponed by a week and 
12 December was ulti¬ 
mately fixed as the great 
day. Understandably, the 
inaugural flight would be 
in the Delhi-Rae Bareili- 
Lucknow-Dehradun sec¬ 
tor. According to the air¬ 
line’s managing director. 
Harsh Vardhan, the whiz- 
kid of the airline industry 
who is in his early Thirties, 
no political link should be 
read into the inaugural 
routing. The route via Rae 
Bareiii was decided much 
earlier, he claims. That is 
acceptable. But why w? 

Rae Bareiii and ne 
Amethi chosen? Is Arm, 
Nehru’s constituency more 
important than Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi’s? Or, is it felt that the 
Prime Minister has nursed 
his constituency better 
than his cousin thrice re¬ 
moved and no gimmicks 
are required for Amethi 
on the election eve? De- 
hradim, incidentally, is in 
the constituency of an im¬ 
portant UP minister, 
Brahm Dutt,whoiscontest 
ing the Lok Sabha polls. 

So, by accident, he too will 
benefit from the purchase 
of the Domier planes. Poli- . 
deal links or not, at last ^ 
Vayudoot is in the news \ 
for doing something good. 

AC Nkeewddh 
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For some peoide, 
eggs are more than just 
break&st. 



The psuitiy farmei''s livelihood is often 
as fragile as a crate of eggs. An accident, 
a theft, an outbreak of disease and 
he’s loft to start again from scratch: a 
prospoct that’s now easy to face, thatiks 
to Un ted India’s inexpensive cov'er for 
poultry. 

It is this concern for the small man 
the cturage to develop policies in new, 


challenging areas that makes 
UI the first in many fields. 

UI’s pioneering rural package 
provides a lomprehensive 
cover hjr the larmer, his tami- 
Iv. his COW'S, cai't, hut and pitj- 
duce. The innovative tea- 
planters' policy covers the tea, 
right from the time it is a bud 
to the time it is auctioned in 
London. 

Nearly half of all i:attle insured 
in India come under UI. 
Honeybees, fish Mngei'lings, silk¬ 
worms, super tankers, giant 
thermal plants, and oil rigs: 
UI covers them all. 

Served by profe.ssionals in 47.'5 
offices all over India, arlvising 
and settling claims with lare 
efficiency - whether it’s for an 
illiterate farmer or the 
chairman of a multi-crore 
project. All because IM is 
sensitiv'e to people's needs, 
their dreams and life's 
bewildering uncertainties. 

UNITED INDIA INSURANCE CO. LTD. 

lA subsidiary o) the General Insurance Corporation ot Indiai 
24, Whites Road, Madras 600 014 



Evei^ d^y, somewhere, 
we’re making ^ ^ty a certainty. 


UIM47) 










Sunday WeeWy 23 oScember 1984 







.eft to nght; 1. EJare chassis, 2. Pick-up van, 
5. Auto trailer, 4. Autonksha, 5. Delivery van 



distributor 

Consider the low 
investment in Bajaj 
3-wheelers, Consid 
the economy. 
Consider the 
compactness. 
Consider the 
manoeuvrepbility. 
Every way you look 
at it, they rrjiake 
_ 'ess sense for 
.-.ly local di^tributic 



rn 




j fuw« for mon«y, for yeors 


maK&sen 
















